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THE PURPOSE AND PLAN 


By THE 


HE Harusworts Sevr-Eprcator is de- 
signed to be a working school of life. Its 
purpose is to lay the foundations of an 
adaptable and successful career for the thou- 
sands of young men and women who are 
bewildered by the increasing difficulty of choosing 
a definite aim in life. or, having a detinite aim, of 
adapting themselves to its conditions. 

It is a difficulty which grows with the growing 
complexity of life. As science throws open new 
worlds to conquer, as research reveals new fields 
of investigation, as education changes old 
methods for new, the problem of what to do 
with life becomes more insistent in youth and 
more perplexing to those in whose hands the 
moulding of a new generation lies. 


Minds, not Machines. 11 is the purpose 
of the SeLF-Epvesator to help to solve the 
problem which arrests attention and demands 
solution in nearly all) our lives. It) isa 
part of the Idea of Life which produces the 
Epvcator that to live dite whole we must 
understand life whole. Dr. Fitchett has put the 
truth foree, “end eloquent! in’ his contri- 
bution to these pastes. Dts inpossible for any 
one of us to think of ourselves as separate 
units, isolated and disconnected members of the 
human race, Not one stone is separate | from 
another ; not one petal of the lily of the field 
can open to the sun without the working of a 
thousand laws. And not one of us can do our 
work well in the world unless every aspect of: it 
has its place in our xvispathy ant in’ our 
education. It is Lecoming, with every vear that 
goes, harder for those to hold their own whose 
brain and soul are not behind their work. 

The day has passed when a merely mechanical 
performance of duty achieved success. Tt is the 
brain behind the hand. and not the hand alone, 
which governs the world to-day. The old dis- 
tinction be‘ ween manual and mental labour is 
ceasing to exist. The purely manual worker is 
hecoming a memory of the old days of muddling 
through. In the days that are coming, the days 
that are with us, he has no place. The ceaseless 
rivalry of commerce, the warfare of industry 
between nation and nation, leaves no room for 
purcly minual labour. Men must Le minds, and 
not machines. The bra‘n in the chemical 
laboratories of Europe is undermining some of 
our oldest in-lustries. 


The Need for Choice and Training. 
There will be no room, in fifty years from now, 
for a SELr-Epvcator such as ti /s. With the 
growth of a rational and national system, the 
education of the schools will cover the whole of 
life and not merely touch its frir se. But there 
is still a pressing need, unfortunately, for the 
education which tells in the world, the education 
which can be applied. How n.any boys, how 
many girls, set out every day on careers for 
which they are unsuited, or for which, if they 
be suited, they have not prepared ? It is pitiful 
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OF THE SELF-EDUCATOR 


Eprror 


to reflect on the failure which might have been 
made success-by a little training at the beginning. 
The SE_F- Epvucator bas two great aims. It is, 
first, an earnest attempt to guide young peoplo 
in the choice of a career and to equip them, 
or to help them to equip themselves, for the® 
career they choose, It is at once a guide to 
study and a fountain of learning, a tinger-post 
to industry and a school of practical training. 


The Three Classes of Learning. No 
other single work covers the wide realm which 
the Se.r-EpccaTorR makes its own, [tC gives, 
in its thousands of pages, a practical course 
of instruction in all branches of Knowledge. I 
regards Culture and Commerce as one. great 
Whole, insisting on the essential unity of all 
things. It teaches all forms of knowledge and 
all their applications in Industry. Knowledge 
is the root of Business, and Business is Applied 
Knowledge. 

If we divide knowledge into chisses, all learning 
may be brought roughly into three divisions : 


COMMERCIAL LEARNING, 


The knowledge on which commerce is based -- #6, 
Mathematics, Geography, Grammar, ete. 


SCIENTIFIC LEARNING, 
Knowledge which may be acquired for its own 
sake orfor humanity—-7c. Chemistry, Botany, ete 


Pure LEARNING, 


Knowledge acquired for its own sake—ie. Art, 
Literature, ete. 

Tt. is the applications of these branches. of 
learning which make up the world of thought 
and action, and in the SELF- EDUCATOR we see 
education in’ Action. Education in’ action, 
Which is Industry, manifests itself in a thousand 
wavs, and the Sev_r-lEpve «ror is a workshop as 
wellas a school, Itis a workshop in which wo 
see yoing on all the manufactures and industries 
which make up the commerce of the world. 


The Three Classes of Industry. Just 
as we divided education into three divisions, 
so Industry, Education in Action, divides itself 
into three main classes ; 

EXTRACTIVE. 

Industries extracting the materials of nature for 
utilisation by the manufacturer— 7.e. Electricity, 
Agriculture, Fisheries, Mining, ete. 
CREATIVE. 

Industries creating thing® out of raw mate- 
ritls—z.e. Arts and Crafts, Manufactures, 
Building, Enginecring, ote. 
EXECUTIVE. 

Industries belonging to the management of 
affairs ; the machinery of the working world—zi.e. 

Railways, Ships, Banking, Shops, ete. 

The SE.F-Epucator comprises all 

great classes. 


these 


PLAN OF THE EDUCATOR 


Commerce and Culture. But, though 
the Epvcator—believing that nothing is of 
any use in this world unless it can be applied 
—deals at great lenzth with the education 
which tells in commerce, it is not to be 
understood that it is a book which merely 
helps to make money. If it is ons of the pur- 
poses of the work to be a guide in the choice of 
& caresr, to make a successful man of business, 

efficient worker in any trode or calling, it is 
not leas within its aim to mike of him a capable 
citizen and a scholar, The SELF-EpUcaTtor is 
designed to endow those who study it with a 
practical knowledge of the world in which we 
live, an intelligent appreciation of the principles 
upen which all life and nature are based, and an 
wlueation which will enable them to be worthy 
members of society, 

It ix not an easy task to arrange an ordere | 
plan of knowledge and industry which, while 
simple and clear, is also adaptable to the exigen- 
cies of serial publeation. British commerce is 
a maze in which trades overlap and boundaries 
cross in bewildering confusion, A court of law 
once sat nine days, it is said. to decide what was 
a joiner’s work andl what was mot. and it would 
require a millennium to devise ao scheme of 
industry in which each task should hold its 
proper place and each man should perform his 
roper task, But it is believed that the SELr- 
bprcaron ix at Jeast a contribution to such a 
scheme of unity, and that those who study its 
methods will find any subject with case. An 
exhaustive index, which will form = a complete 
guide to the work, wall be issued at the end, but 
it is desirable that the plan of the work should 
be thoroughly understood as it appears. 


Arrangement of the Work. The work 
is arranged in’ twenty-nine groups, most of 
them divided) into sub-sections. It) is im- 
possible, owing to difficulties incidental to 
any work appearing in serial form, to arrange 
the groups in a perfectly natural relation, and 
in some cases aomercly arbitrary grouping has 
been unavoidable, But) the important con- 
sideration in such a work as this —a plan which 
ean be readily understood and followed-- has 
been borne in mind from the beginning, and no 
elaborate explanition is necessary to explain 
the plan on which the SELF. Epucwror is 
devine 1. 

The key to its twenty nine groups and their 
divisions makes it clear at a glance. It is not 
possible to follow the numereal order of the 
groups in serial eine but the adoption of 
a simple method of sectionvt headings facilitates 
the task of the student following a definite course. 
Most of the headings in the first Part embrace a 
conapestus of the whole of the group which 
follows, and in all subsequent parts the headings 
indicate the group to which the particular 
article belongs. At the beginning of this Part 
is 4 key which shows the plan of the Se.r- 
Epvcator at a glance. 


Its Scope. No effort has been spared to 
make the work as exhaustive as such a work can 
be. Acasual giance at any part of it will reveal 
the thoroughness with which the whole has been 
designed by the many minis which have con- 
centrated in making it. If'we take one subject 
only from the work, let us say Music, we find 
that the SEir-Eptcator embraces a treatment of 
the whole theory of music, a course of tuition in 
every modem instrument, technical instruction 
in the manufacture of musica] instruments, and 
practical information and advice in the keeping 
of a music shop. The piano is followed, that 
is, from the factory to the shop—from the forest 
and the mine, in iced, to the orchestra and the 
drawing-room. So, too, with all the innumerable 
factors which make up the sum of our lives. 
Look around the room in which you sit, the 
street in which vou-walk, the railway platform 
on which you stand, the office in which you 
write, and the Setr-Epvestor = redects your 
vision, Into its scope come the beginnings and 
creation and uses of all the countless things which 
pass before our eyes wherever we turn, 

A Modern Book. The student who wishes 
to be an artist will find in it a practical course 
of training ; the man or woman who wishes to 
go through the galleries to see and understand 
the masterpicces of painting and sculpture will 
find this work a guide to the interpretation of art. 
The SELF-EpvcaTor is practical and intellectual 
too. It is neither a book for making capable 
craftsmen only nor a book for making scholars 
only: it is its province to do both, for in the 
view of life expressed by the SELF-EpvcaTor the 
twoare one, There is no possibility in nature 
of an ignorant man being a good workman. 

It need not be said that the SELF-EpUCATOR 
is modern on cvery page. It deals with many 
subjects on which no text-book exists in any 
European language. Its coloured plates contain 
examples of living things so recently discovered 
that science has not named them. In every 
department special emphasis is given to those 
phases of industry and commerce which are 
likely to develop in the future. 

New Ideas. The cry of the politicians, and 
not of politicians only, is for new industries. It 
ix not the least: notable feature of the SEurF- 
Epvcator that it points the way to new develop- 
ments. Its curriculum has no convention. 
Everything contributing to the fullness of life 
comes into education as the SELF-EpUCATOR de- 
fines it. It contains within it the genesis of 
new in‘lustries and the development of old 
industries on new lines. A very careful investi- 
gation has been made into those phases of 
industry likely to develop largely in the future, 
and in this, as in all other ways, it is the effort 
of the SeLF-Eptcator to be abreast of a 
strenuous age. It is a book of modern life, of 
modern thought, and of modern work, and its 
realm is as wide as the world 
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THE CHOICE OF A CAREER—AND AFTERWARD 


By Sir ALFRED 


Now abays, the choosing of a carcer is not 
regarded so seriously as it was in the 
eighteenth, and well towards the end of the 
nineteenth, century. ~ All who are interested 
in the welfare of our people will agree with me 
in describing this as an unfortunate feature of 
the social life of our time; for the result is 
becoming painfully evident in the number of 
young people one observes who are but in- 
differently equipped for their life-work. While 
general education has greatly advanced, it has 
not been so with the systematic study of 
individual tastes and qualifications in’ their 
application to the serious business of life. 


The Prime Factor in the Choice. 
For the profeasions, it) is true, there is to be 
note! a more thorough system of preliminary 
training than in the past. One has only to 
instance the modern doctor to illustrate this. 
Beyond all question, he or she— for no longer is 
it a profession of one sex —-is better educated 
than the doctor has been at any period in the 
history of society. But 1am persuaded that we 
are unable to take so desirable a view of the 
crafts, and I venture to doubt if sufficient atten- 
tion is devoted to the training for and choice of 
a career in any of our great national trades, 
The practical abolition of the old) system. of 
apprenticeship ix, in the judgment of many 
shrewd observers, a misfortune. 

Naturally, the prime factor in the choice of 
any career should be personal taste, inclination. 
But, unhappily, we have only to look around us 
to realise how frequently the natural inclination 
is ignored. The world is full of round pegs in 
square holes. Who does not know that) man 
who might have been a capable engineer, but 
ix frittering his life away asan_= inferior clerk, 
doing work he detests * The engineer who might 
have been the organiser of a great warehouse ; 
the lady typist who might have been a success- 
ful saleswoman, instead of an incompetent 
corre ipondent ; the governess who would have 
made a clever typist,—who is not familiar with 
such as these, round pegs in square holes * 


Late Beginnings. Occasionally one finds 
men who, in later life, have boldly broken away 
from servitude in occupations they had under- 
taken in error, or by force of circumstances, and 
have achieved success in their true vocations. 
Thus it is that instances of success in middle age 
and later life are by no means rare. The guiding 
brain of that great enterprise the Gordon Hotels 
was until middle age devoted to tho law, and so, 
too, Lord Armstrong, the presiding genius of the 
famous Elswick Works, who followed the legal 
profession into manhood, although from his 
earliest years he had exhibited an extraordinary 
gift for mechanics. But, of course, there are 
occasions when it may be wise for a person not 
to follow the bent of natural inclination and to 
join loyally in maintaining a business that has 
perhaps been long identified with his family. 


Harmsworth, Bart. 


Indeed. there is ao much room in the world for 
people of average talent to apply themselves 
profitably that it might, for instance, be advisable 
in the case of a young man whose father was a 
prosperous local practitioner to follow in his 
father's footsteps. Heredity, undoubtedly, e 
counts for something in the choice of a career, 
and often goes hand in hand with natural 
inclination. One thinks of families of successful 
statesmen, like the Cecils ; of lawyers, like the 
Pollocks ; and one remembers the two Pitts in 
statesmanship, the Stephensons in engineering. 
In other walks of life there are whole families of 
mechanics, carpenters, builders, and the like, 
known to most of us. In this connection, 1 is 
worthy of remark that one of the great difficulties 
which our American cousins have not been able 
toxsurmount in their efforts to wrest the cotton- 
spinning industry from us is the fact that they do 
not possess gencrations of trained workpeople 
such as we have in Lancashire. 


England is not Overcrowded. Since 
there is no rule without) its exceptions, one 
must not dare to dogmatise on this matter 
of heredity ; but it is sufficiently clear that the 
volume of evidence in ita behalf ia so formidable 
that in the choice of a career it is a factor 
not to be ignored. There are times when it is 
well deliberately to disregard it— never to ignore 
it—but more often, by one of those curious 
traits of character which make the study of 
human beings so deeply interesting, sons revolt 
against the occupations of their fathers quite 
without reason ; and too frequently this leads 
toemigration. Now, in my judgment, emigration 
is nearly always implied confession of failure. 
We must, however, make an exception in the 
case of agricultural workers, for whom there is 
always a fair field beyond the seas. But the 
result. of considerable personal investigation into 
colonial conditions in many parts of the empire 
has persuaded me that the man who succceds 
in the colonies might, with equal effort, fare as 
well at home. J do not believe that the United 
Kingdom is overcrowded with people. Belgium 
has no greater facilities for industry than are to 
be found in our own land, and her population 
of 7,000,000 people to 11,000 square miles brings 
Belgium not very far short of being twice as 
densely inhabited as the United Kingdom ; yet 
it is true that the work ng classes of Belgium 
are among the most prosperous in Europe, in 
some respects being even better conditioned than 
our own working-classes. 


Agriculture. Apart from party politics, 
which here would be entirely out of place, it 
may be said with the assurance of general agree- 
ment that our country is lusing many of its 
industries, and for their disappearance various 
politicians have various theories and various 
remedies. As we are not gaining the newer 
industries, it follows that we must be marching 
back wards in some of the old. This is particularly 
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true of agriculture. And it is towards agriculture 
that I would direct the minds of those who con- 
template emigration for the sake of an outdoor 
life. There is good reason for the agriculturist 
emigrating, for, although I have proved farming 
at home capable of being followed successfully, 
that is not on the system gencrally adopted 
at present. The young man who will make up his 
mind to learn to farm, and to begin modestly, 
may be assured of a healthy and not unprofitable 
occupation. 

Agriculture is but one of the vast number of 
arts and crafts, vocations and avocations, that 
are dealt with in) this all-embracing SrtF- 
Epveator ; and f have been tempted to dwell 
upon it for the reasons I here give, and also 
because the practical and comprehensive manner 
in which it is treated in this work is typical of 
the carnestness with which the whole is being 
edited by my friend Mr. Arthur Mec, and written 
by a company of expert writers such as, I ven- 
ture to submit, has not hitherto been gathered 
together for any one educational purpose, It 
is sincerely to be hoped that the reader in search 
of the best advice on the choice of a career or 
the best help to self-education will take up the 
SeLF-Epvcator in the same carmest spirit as 
that in which it is being produced. For T fully 
believe that this work will not only instruct 
and become a permanent hand-book for daily 
reference in’ one’s business, but that it) will 
suggest to many readers avenues to usefulness 
of which they have not previously thought. 


Industries of the Future. Nor should 
it be forgotten that there is always a rise or 
fall, a changing condition, in’ the trades of 
England. Io may mention a case with which | 
am familiar: that of the industries connected 
with road life. In these industries: there are 
now employed in’ France about half a million 
people more than were similarly occupied) ten 
years ago, Tt is by no means unlikely that at 
cast as large a number will yet be similarly 
employed in Great Britain, as the populations 
of the two countries are very nearly the same 
in extent. Throughout France hotels are being 
regarnished, fine new buildings are taking the 
places of old and out-of-date structures, while 
others are being reared where none before ex- 
isted. In every (own premises are being opened 
for the storage of road vehicles and depots for the 
supply of fuel and other materials required in 
their propulsion. Ina word, a vast new industry 
has sprung into being, and with its rise numerous 
other industries are affected, for the most part 
favourably. The making of self-propelled ve- 
hicles is alone a great industry in France to-day, 
although it is only in its infancy with us. Here, 
then, is a good example of the changing con- 
ditions to which I have referred, upon which 
the alert young mind should keep a watchful 
eye. This, one of the newest, as agriculture, 
the oldest of all occupations, will be found to be 
adequately treated in this work. 

Touching again upon the professions, speciali- 
sation would seem to be the trend of the hour. 
Such ancient callings as the Law and Medicine 
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are showing a marked tendency in this direction. 
One finds solicitors and barristers, for example, 
confining themselves chiefly to one of such 
specialised branches as the law affecting public 
companies, patents, licensing, divorce or copy- 
right ; while most of the leading medical men 
are known as specialists in the treatment of 
diseases affecting some particular part or organ 
of the human body—the chest, the throat, the 
ear and so forth. Even shopkeeping is de- 
veloping on specialist — lines. e careless 
general shop, with the pleasant, easy-going, but 
often unsatisfactory, relations between buyer 
and seller, is steadily giving way to the great 
specialist shops, having branches all over the 
country, each branch in the hands of an expert, 
the whole controlled by a master expert. 1 am 
not to be held as extolling the system as 
the best of all possible systems. I merely point 
to its existence and to the fact that it must be 
regarded watchfully by all seeking vocations. 


A General Fault in choosing Trades. 
Then, again, a general fault in the choice of 
one’s life-work ix to follow blindly in the foot- 
steps of some trade which, once profitable, may 
have ceased to be so; if not in imminent danger 
of extinction. Within the last two or three years, 
incredible though it may sound to those familiar 
with the unhappy conditions of the trade, I have 
met people learning wood-engraving ; an occupa- 
tion practically —and [regret to think so—dead. 
They had been articled to some wood-engraver 
by their parents, who had not taken the trouble 
to find out that this class of engraving was 
being superseded, has long been superseded, by 
the many cheaper and quicker processes of photo- 
etching. 

Thus far, it will be remarked, I have referred 
mainly to the occupations in which the earning 
of money is esteemed of prime importance ; 
though that may be allied to genuine pleasure 
inthe work. Of course, there are others. Those 
who approach music, painting, sculpture, litera- 
ture, mainly with the idea of accumulating 
money thereby are not likely to succeed in 
their ambition. But it may be said of these 
pursuits, that. followed professionally, they are 
affording to their professors increasing returns 
in the material rewards of life ; while not less 
to-day than in times past do they minister to 
the highest and best that is in mankind. One 
is often asked. Who buys the modern pictures, 
and what becomes of the musicians? Well, 
there are more painters and musicians to-day in 
England than at any other time, and I do not 
find, on looking at the official reports of bank- 
ruptcies, that the arts are more dangerous than 
ee occupations to those who engage in 
them. 


Opportunities for Women. Perhaps 
the most remarkable feature of latter-day 
employment is the great increase in the 
occupations for women. This is a development 
that may be good, or may be ill; but the 
tendency ia increasing beyond question, and it 
is the business of the SeLF-Eptcator to reckon 
with it. A glance through this work will show 


an abundance of occupations for young women, 
many of which are by no means overcrowded. 
Speaking personally, as the director of a con- 
siderable Pacineae. 1 would like to make com- 
plaint of the inefficiency of the majority of 
oung women who attempt to enter business 
ife from shorthand and typewriting schools. We 
find that not more than 5 per cent. are of any use 
until they have received a great deal of training 
in the office ; and this would not be the case 
if they had earnestly endeavoured to qualify 
themselves for the work during the year or two 
they had, presumably, devoted to attendance at 
echools. It is to be feared that many of them 
take to these pursuits somewhat lightly and 
without a due estimate of their responsibilities. 
Having chosen an occupation in life, one has 
next to consider a no less difficult question: the 
means of obtaining success. In some measure 
good fortune is possible to anyone who is blessed 
withhealth. For although all cannot be equally 
prosperous in their affairs, everyone can make 
some kind of mark. But not by travelling the 
old roads. 


The Education that makes Money. 
Education all the world over—I do not say 
the best education, but the kind of education 
that makes money—is increasing. As a result, 
brains work more rapidly, though perhaps not 
so thoroughly as they did in the past. In every 
direction we observe that men of active minds 
are breaking away from tradition and making 
fortunes by their boldness ; in many cases by 
actual reversal of the policy of their forefathers. 

It is not, in my opinion—-and I base my state- 
ment on knowledge of successful men in many 
lands—the young man who seeks an appoint- 
ment in an old-fashioned business, and settles 
down doggedly to the humdrum, plodding work 
of doing his duty and observing precedent, who 
attains, even in the long run, to competency, far 
less to fortune. There are thousands of men in 
this and in every land who are hoping to make 
fortunes that way, and who never will. It is 
the man who goes into the shop, and, out of his 
own resourcefulness, his open and nimble mind, 
shows his employer how to sell new kinds of 
goods in new kinds of ways, that eventually 
becomes strong enough to enforce his demands 
to a share of that shop or some other shop. 
The new thing and the new way; or the old 
thing in a new way—tither means success if 
there is concentration behind. 
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Concentration of Purpose. But this 
young man must be well in body all the 
time, so that his mind may be free to 
devote iteclf to that prime sceret of success 
—CONCENTRATION. = Fortunes come to audac- 
ious gamblers now and then, and such rare 
but disastrous examples do, 1 know, disturb 
the minds of young men; for every venture 
in life has, it must be admitted, at least some 
slight element of gambling. But. after all, it 
is concentration of purpose that is the backbone 
of all success in the world, be it that of the poet 
or the pork packer. He who has cultivated) the 
habit of concentration looks round every pro- 
position so thoroughly that he may be said to 
have, so far as is humanly possible, eliminated 
therefrom every element of risk that a man can 
suppress, The gambler is not) only beset) by 
risks, but seeks them; and the fate of the 
deliberate gambler in’ business is usually as 
dismal as that of the gambler in * play.” 

Finally, after concentration has brought about 
the initial success, optimism of temperament. is 
necessary. It does much to carry with it those 
whoare around one, associated in acommon enter- 
prise, and it brings with it that leadership which 
ig so essential to success in every walk of life. 
When Ferdinand de Lesseps began to talk of 
cutting the Suez Canal no one believed him, and, 
asa matter of fact, he was, as he himself con- 
fesscd, on the wrong track at first. But gradually 
his forceful optimism persuaded individual after 
individual, and then nation after nation, that 
the thing could and should be done, and it was 
done, despite the belief of great engineers that 
the task was impossible. His career is an ideal 
one to study from the point of view of those 
who seek success. He may be said to have done 
an old thing in a new way—for had not the 
Ptolemies done it 2,000) years before ?—and he 
had concentrated his whole exixtence on it. 


Optimism and Success. Let my Inst 
word strike this note of optimism, enthusiasm, 
onee more Of nothing am [more firmly 
persuaded than that) our own) temperament 
ix sure to help or hinder us in the strugg’e 
for success. To be nervously apprehensive 
Of failure is literally to invite failure ; but 
to be confident of success, or at any rate reason- 
ably hopeful and determined not to contem- 
plate the reverse, is already to have won half 
the battle. ata" y 
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true of agriculture. And it is towards agriculture 
that I would direct the minds of those who con- 
template emigration for the sake of an outdoor 
life. There is good reason for the agriculturist 
emigrating, for, although I have proved farming 
at home capable of being followed successfully, 
that is not on the system generally adopted 
at present. The young man who will make up his 
mind to learn to farm, and to begin modestly, 
may be assured of a healthy and not unprofitable 
occupation, 

Agriculture is but one of the vast number of 
arte and crafts, vocations and avocations, that 
are dealt with in’ this all-embracing SEebr- 
Epveaton ; and [ have been tempted to dwell 
upon it for the reasons I here give, and also 
because the practical and comprehensive manner 
in which it ix treated in this work is typical of 
the earnestness with which the whole is being 
edited by my friend Mr. Arthur Mee, and written 
by a company of expert writers such as, T ven- 
ture to submit, has not hitherto been gathered 
together for any one educational purpow. It 
in Kincerely to be hoped that the reader in search 
of the best advice on the choice of @ career or 
the best help to self-education will take up the 
SeLFe-Eptcator in the same earnest spirit) as 
that in which it is being produced. For T fully 
believe that this work will not only instruct 
and become a permanent) hand-book for daily 
referance ino one’s business, but that it) will 
euggoxt too many rewlers avenues to usefulness 
of which they have not previously thought. 


Induatries of the Future. Nor should 
it be forgotten that) there is always a rise or 
fall, a changing condition, in’ the trades of 
England. To may mention a case with which 1 
am familiar: that of the industries connected 
with road life. In these industries: there are 
now employed in’ France about half a million 
people more than were similarly occupied ten 
years ago, Tt is by no means unlikely that at 
east as large a number will yet) be similarly 
employed in Great Britain, as the populations 
of the two countries are very nearly the same 
in extent. Throughout France hotels are being 
regarnished, fine new buildings are taking the 
places of old and out-of-date structures, while 
others are being reared where none before ex- 
istod. In every town premises are being opened 
for the storage of road vehicles and depots for the 
supply of fuel and other materials required in 
their propulsion. Ina word, a vast new industry 
has sprung into being, and with its rise numerous 
other industries are affected, for the most part 
favourably. The making of self-propelled: ve- 
hicles ix alone a great industry in France to-day, 
although it is only in its infancy with us. Here, 
then, is a good example of the changing con- 
ditions to which I have referred, upon which 
the alert young mind should keep a watchful 
eye. This, one of the newest. as agriculture, 
the oldest of all occupations, will he found to be 
adequately treated in this work. 

Touching again upon the professions, speciali- 
sation would seem to be the trend of the hour. 
Such ancient callings as the Law and Medicine 
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ndency in this direction. 
One finds solicitors and barristers, for example, 
confining themselves chiefly to one of — 
specialised branches as the law affecting public 
companies, patents, licensing, divorce or copy- 
right ; while most of the leading medical men 
are known as specialists in the treatment of 
diseases affecting some particular part or organ 

of the human body—the chest, the throat, the 

ear and so forth. Even shopkeeping is de- 

veloping on specialist lines. The careless 

gencral shop, with the pleasant, easy-going, but 

often unsatisfactory, relations between buyer 

and seller, is steadily giving way to the great 

specialist shops, having branches all over the 
country, cach branch in the hands of an expert, 
the whole controlled by a master expert. [am 
not to be held as extolling the system as 
the best of all possible systems. I merely point 
to its existence and to the fact that it must be 
regarded watchfully by all seeking vocations. 


A General Fault in choosing Trades. 
Then, again, a general fault in the choice of 
one’s life-work is to follow blindly in the foot- 
steps of some trade which, once profitable, may 
have ceased to be so: if not in imminent danger 
of extinction, Within the last two or three years, 
incredible though it may sound to those familiar 
with the unhappy conditions of the trade, I have 
met people learning wood-engraving ; an occupa- 
tion practically-—an‘ 1 regret to think so—dead. 
They had been articled to some wood-engraver 
hy their parents, who had not taken the trouble 
to find out that this class of engraving was 
being superseded, has long been superseded, by 
the many cheaper and quicker processes of photo- 
etching. 

Thus far, it will be remarked, I have referred 
mainly to the occupations in which the earning 
of money is esteemed of prime importance ; 
though that may be allied to genuine pleasure 
inthe work. Of course, there are others. Those 
who approach music, painting, sculpture, litera- 
ture, mainly with the idea of accumulating 
money thereby are not likely to succeed in 
their ambition. But it may be said of these 
pursuits, that. followed professionally, they are 
affording to their professors increasing returns 
in the material rewards of life ; while not less 
to-day than in times past do they minister to 
the highest and best that is in mankind. One 
is often asked. Who buys the modern pictures, 
and what becomes of the musicians? Well, 
there are more painters and musicians to-day in 
England than at any other time, and I do not 
find, on looking at the official reports of bank- 
ruptcies, that the arts are more dangerous than 
ee occupations to those who engage in 
them. 


Opportunities for Women. Perhaps 
the most remarkable feature of latter-day 
employment is the great increase in the 
occupations for women. This is a development 
that may be good, or may be ill; but the 
tendency is increasing beyond question, and it 
is the business of the SELF-EpvucaTor to reckon 
with it. A glance through this work will show 
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an abundance of occupations for young women, 
many of which are by no means overcrowded. 
Speaking personally, as the director of a con- 
siderable business, I would like to make com- 
plaint of the inefficiency of the majority of 

oung women who attempt to enter business 
ife from shorthand and typewriting schools. We 
find that not more than 5 per cent. are of any use 
until they have received a great deal of training 
in the office; and this would not be the case 
if they had earnestly endeavoured to qualify 
themselves for the work during the year or two 
they had, presumably, devoted to attendance at 
schools. It is to be feared that many of them 
take to these pursuits somewhat lightly and 
without a due estimate of their responsibilities. 

Having chosen an occupation in life, one has 
next to consider a no less difficult question: the 
means of obtaining success. In some measure 
good fortune is possible to anyone who is blessed 
withhealth. For although all cannot be equally 
prosperous in their affairs, everyone can make 
some kind of mark. But not by travelling the 
old roads. 


The Education that makes Money. 
Education all the world over—f do not say 
the best education, but the kind of education 
that makes money—is increasing. As a result, 
brains work more rapidly, though perhaps not 
so thoroughly as they did in the past. In every 
direction we observe that men of active minds 
are breaking away from tradition and making 
fortunes by their boldness ; in many cases by 
actual reversal of the policy of their forefathers. 

It is not, in my opinion—and | base my state- 
ment on knowledge of successful men in many 
lands—the young man who sceks an appoint- 
ment in an old-fashioned business, and settles 
down doggedly to the humdrum, plodding work 
of doing his duty and observing precedent, who 
attains, even in the long run, to competency, far 
less to fortune. There are thousands of men in 
this and in every land who are hoping to make 
fortunes that way, and who never will. It is 
the man who goes into the shop, and, out of his 
own resourcefulness, his open and nimble mind, 
shows his employer how to sell new kinds of 
goods in new kinds of ways, that eventually 
becomes strong enough to enforce his demands 
to a share of that shop or some other shop. 
The new thing and the new way; or the old 
thing in a new way—either means success if 
there is concentration behind. 
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Concentration of Purpose. But this 
young man must be well in body all the 
time, so that his mind may he free to 
devote itself to that) prime secret. of success 
—CONCENTRATION. Fortunes come to audac- 
ious gamblers now and then, and such = rare 
but disastrous examples do, I know, disturb 
the minds of young men; for every venture 
in life has, it must be admitted. at least some 
slight element of gambling. But, after all, it 
is concentration of purpose that isthe backbone 
of all success in the world, be it that of the poet 
or the pork packer. He who has cultivated the 
habit of concentration looks round every pro- 
position so thoroughly that he may be said to 
have, so far as is humanly possible, eliminated 
therefrom every element of risk that a man can 
suppress. The gambler is not only beset by 
risks, but secks them; and the fate of the 
deliberate gambler in’ business is usually as 
dismal as that of the gambler in “ play.” 

Finally, after concentration has brought about 
the initial success, optimism of temperament. is 
necessary. Lt does much to carry with it those 
whoare around onc, associated in acommon enter- 
prise, and it brings with it that leadership which 
is sO essential to success in every walk of life. 
When Ferdinand de Lesseps began to talk of 
cutting the Suez Canal no one believed him, and, 
as a matter of fact, he was, as he himself con- 
fessed, on the wrong track at first. But gradually 
his forceful optimism persuaded individual after 
individual, and then nation after nation, that 
the thing could and should be done, and it was 
done, despite the belief of great engineers that 
the task was impossible, His career is an ideal 
one to study from the point of view of those 
who seek success. He may be said to have done 
an old thing in a new way—for had not the 
Ptolemies done it 2,000 years before ?—and he 
had concentrated his whole existence on it. 


Optimism and Success, Jct my last 
word strike this note of optimism, enthusiasm, 
once more Of nothing am | more firmly 
persuaded than that our own temperament 
is sure to help or hinder us in the strugge 
for success, To be nervously apprehensive 
of failure is literally to invite failure; but 
to be confident of success, or ut any rate reason- 
ably hopeful and determined not to contem- 
plate the reverse, is already to have won half 
the battle. " 
ALFRED C. HAaRMSWORTH 
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OF THINGS 


THE CENTRAL WONDER OF THE UNIVERSE 


By Dr. W. H. Fitcnert, Author of ‘* How England Saved Europe ™ 


things about us—is a kingdom of 
mystery, an enchanted realm, we know; an‘ 
it ia striking to observe how steadily, as the 
area of knowledge widens, the sense of the 
mystery in the very etructure of the universe 
deepens. Jt is always truc, of course, that the 
wider the illuminated disc, the greater is the 
curve of encompassing darkness. But this is not 
all. The wonder deepens in the illuminated 
area itwelf. The light) does no: scatter the 
mystery ; it makes it only the more profoun’t. 
And it is curious to note how what may be 
called the centre of mystery is shifting. Et lies 
to-day rather in the inconceivably little than in 
the immeasurably great. Science is teaching us 
that the infinitesimal is almost: more wonderful 
than the infinite. Yesterday the material vast- 
ness of the universe burdened the imagination, 
and threatened to kill faith. The fronticrs of 
the physical universe were Leming pushed ever 
back. The heavens grew higher, the depths 
more profound. New hosts of stars were 
sweeping continually into view. What a diffe- 
rence betwixt the night-sky that our simple- 
minded fathers, with unassisted eyes, beheld, 
and the same sky seen, through, say, the gigantic 
equatorial telescope of the Lick Observatory ! 
And the wonders seen even by the astronomer's 
eve through the great telescope are jess, by 
almost: measurelers degrees, than the wonders 
registered by a sensitined plate attached to the 
eyepiece of the telescope. 


The Infinitely Little. But to-day, we 
repeat, the centre of wonder in’ the phys cal 
universe has shifted. The startled imagina- 
tion lingers not) so much over the infinitely 
great, as over the intinitely litde What a 
flame of mystic and almost unquenchable fire 
burns, for example. as we now know. ina 
microscopic speck of radium! The flame of 
Arcturus seems, if not commonplace. yet intel- 
ligible, when put beside it. Tt is not some vast 
aggregate of matter -a planet hung in’ the 
depths of space-- which seems to us most won- 
derful. It isthe molecule! Beneath the“ open 
sesame “ whispered by science, that which was 
till yesterday supposed to be the ultimate form 
of matter—the atom—becomes transparent. Its 
boundaries are passed—and what strange king- 
doms stand revealed to knowledge! Here is a 
system of electrons—inconceivably minute points 
of electric energy — moving in orbits like the stars, 
and with the speed of light. The constellations 
that burn in the midnight skies—Alcyone, and 
its sister planets—are less wonderful than the 
atarry constellations, packed within the curve of 
every atom. <A system of rushing stars hidden 
in a molecule! Here is food for wonder of 
which our fathers never dreamed. 
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“THAT the world—the visible system of 
p 


Yet, to the brooding and instructed imagina- 
tion, the centre of wonder in the system of 
things shifts once more. Not things, but the 
relation of things, is that which, when even 
faintly realised, startles the mind most. Only 
slowly, in broken gleams of light easily lost, 
do we come to see that all forces, things, lives, 
are linked together by subtle and far-reaching 
ties, Ko that the whole system, of which we 
form part, is a unit. The universe is not a 
Cluster of unrelated facts, but an organism. Not 
achaes, but anorde © ft kingdom. 


The Identity of Matter. Somctimes 
we catch, or think we catch, a glimpse of 
the solidarity of the universe when we are 
reminded of the identity of widely separated 
forms of matter; or of the unity which lies 
behind a thousand varying kinds ci force. 
Let a tiny point of hydrogen flame from 
a smokers match be taken, and a gleam of 
radiance from, say. the Lelt of Saturn: what 
can express the interval, measured in terms of 
space, which separates these two tiny points of 
fire! Yet, when tested by the spectroscope, 
they are found to be identical, Here in the reve- 
lation of a strange identity of strueture, which 
holds good across the utmost bounds of the 
universe, And there are hints of identities 
equally wonderful in every realm, 

All forms of force, for example, as science 
analyses them, run back into one force. What 
in the pull of gravitation, the leap of electricity, 
the swift-running vibration of the light, but 
disguises—or expressions—of that mysterious 
ether which, according to our latest) science, 
promises toexplain everything, but about which 
we know nothing. 


The Time-relation of Things. Yet 
it is not the identity in structure of things 
parted hy the utmost vastness of space, or the 
unity-- hidden beneath all diversities of working 
- which links together all the forms of force, 
that most impresses the imagination. It is, we 
repeat, the subtle, infinitely close, yet infinitely 
complex, relations betwixt things which makes 
the wonder of the universe. Each fact stands 
related to every other fact ; to all that was, or 
is, or is to be. What may be called, for example, 
the time-relation of things is, when realised, 
nothing less than amazing. The child in a 
board school sees his teacher stand beside the 
blackboard with a bit of chalk in his hand. 
What is that bit of chalk to the child, or even 
to the teacher himself? Merely a convenient 
substance for making white lines on a black- 
board. But, as a matter of fact, that bit of 
chalk is an ancient cemetery. in which lie buried 
creatures that lived, and played their part in 
the system of things, whole milleniums ago ! 
In the yet warm aeas of the slowly-cooling planet 


floated myriads of infusoria, with power to 
secrete from the cea in which they floated a 
sheltering film of lime. As these tiny myriads 
died, the microscopic facing of lime they wore— 
or their limy skeletons—sank through the warm 
unmoving waters to the sea bottom. In process 
of ages this grew to a white slime ; some con- 
vulsion of the earth's structure lifted up the 
ancient sea bed, and the soft white slime became 
a chalk cliff. And the bit of chalk in the 
teacher’s fingers represents the whcle process ! 
What ages, what revolutions, what a measure- 
less geology that little bit of white earth hides 
in its atom+. It is, in a sense, a perished eternity 
which the teacher holds in his fingers. 


Perished Eternities. The bit of coal. 
again, that lies in the grate represents, like the 
bit of chalk, a life that existed, and energics 
that were in operation, at a period which lies 
uncounted ages distant. The gas in the burner, 
the fire in the grate, are but heat of summers 
that glowed, the flame of suns that shone in an 
antiquity so far behind us that the imagination 
cannot even guess itsdate, Each form of matter 
that the eyes see or the fingers touch to-day 
is, in this way, the index of a perished eternity. 

All this may, perhaps. seem fanciful. It may 
stir the imagination, but has no prictical signi- 
ficance. Whut is of supreme significance is the 
present relation of things to each other; the 
close, subtle, uncomprehended wedlock which 
links all forces, all forms of life, into strangest 
unity. Behind each apparently isolated fact are 
relations which make it a part of every other 
fact. Here, again, the illustrations lie close at 
hand, hidden in familiar things. 

A bud on a tree in springtime —a Jittle cluster 
of swelling leaves, packed in its tight sheath - 
is the most commonplac> of objects. But what 
brings it there?) What Lids the close-packed 
leaves swell 2 The mysterious forces of spring. 
it will be answered ; the energies of the brown 
earth, the kiss of the falling rain, the heat of 
the quickening sun. Thes>? are behind the bud, 
and explain it. But this “explanation "is 
superficial, and itself needs to Le expluned. The 
spring bud, a wiser answer declares, is the index 
of stellar changes ; its explanation runs up into 
the movements of the planets. That tiny, close- 
packed bundle of swelling leaves tells that the 
earth has swung into a new angle to the sun. 
And if it is asked why the earth has turned 
one of its aspects thus towards the sun-—how 
far back the explanation must go! The sprig 
bud is only the last link in a chain ofmovemen 8 
which runs back not merely to the roof of tle 
heavens, but to the dawn of all worlds. He ¢ 
is a planetary movement translated into veg - 
table terms, and set before our senses. We sec 
only the bud ; and, if called upon to explain it. 
think only of that abstraction, “the spring.” 
But the wheeling planets, and the far-off forces 
that move the plenets, are in the tiny curve of 
that solitary and tender bud. 


The Colour of the Rose. What ex- 
plains the colour that burns on the leaf of 
& flower—the white in the curve of a lily, 
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the purple in the tiny cup of a violet? The 
answe +, of courac, is that the colour comes from 
the sun. But let all that is included in that 
answer be realised. The sun is 93,000,000 miles 
distant; the colour which delights us in the 
flower—the crimson in the heart of the rose, the 
scarlet of the poppy—+ight minutes ago was 
actually in the sun, all those immeasurable 
leagues distant ! How did it reach the flower 
and become visible there?) The running wave? 
of light from that far-off sun smites the leaf of 
the flower. By some process of vital chemistry. 
which baffles our wisest science to guess, the 
leaf disintegrates the ray. It selects and 
ebsorbs some of the colour elements, and reflects 
others, The miracle goes on while we gaze, and 
under our very eyes ; it isa living and continual 
process, What we see is only the last link ina 
chain of wonders. Nay, iC is not the last link ; 
for “every end,” to quote Emerson, ‘is a 
beginning. Every ultimate fact is only the first 
of anew series.” The disintegrated light on the 
leaf of a flower senda its vibration through the 
optic nerve of the eye that looks upon it to the 
brain behind the eye; and then, by another 
mystery before which science is dumb, to the 
soul behind the brain it brings the sensation of 
colour, The blue in the forget-me-not, the 
crimson in the rose, the white in the lily are but 
links in a chain of relations betwixt our con- 
sciousness and the sun 93,000,000 miles distant. 
The tiny flower, it may be said, interprets the 
ultimate elements of light to our consciousness, 


The Pebble on the Beach. A pebble, 
to take another homely illustration, ies on 
the beach, and nothing could well) be more 
inert and commonplace. But how came it 
there? Why does it lie on that exact spot 
and no other? This, it will be at once said, 
was determined by the force and direction of the 
wave that flung it there. But what was behind 
that wave, and determined its direction and 
energy 2 The pressure of the wind ; and this, 
in turn. had for its cause some unknown changes 
of heat or cold, stretching over unknown king- 
doms of space, and determined by forces which 
run up to the crown of the heavens and back to 
the heginning of the worlds. In a sense, it 
would have required a totally different. history 
of the physical universe to have cast that pebble 
a few inches higher ! 

It is possible to look at a lum’nous arc of 
electric light and see in it only a curve of calcined 
vegetable fibre, through which an electric bat- 
tery ix forcing a current. The resistance to the 
current explains the light. But what is there 
bchind the battery ; and whence comes that 
strange force that pours into the arc? Made 
visible in that flame, again, is a force running 
to the uttermost bounds of space, and which 
itself may be but a disguise of that ether which 
is the ultimate stuff of which the universe is 
made. : 


The Inter-relation of Facts. Each 
familiar fact within the sweep of our sense, 
in brief, is the index of a whole mysterious 
history ; a process that stretches back to the 
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first syllable of unrecorded tim>. Things are 
symbols; they are but counters in natures 
mighty currency. Kech movement, each pulse 
of energy, each form of matter, is but the last 
link in a chain which runs back into mystery and 
into eternity. 

But there is a deeper wonder than even that 

which lies in what we have called the time- 

relation of things—the history that lies behind 
Sthings: it is the mystic, uncomprehended, yet 

quick and vital inter-relations of things at the 
present moment, which, when realised, makes 
the wonder of the universe, No fact is isolated. 
No event is solitary. No force works alone. 
No life exists but as part of all other lives, The 
nerve system of the human body, which links 
all its organs into consciousness, is only a symbol 
of the close-knitted relationship which binds 
the whole visible system of things into unity. 
An astronomer watching the disc of the sun sees 
a pulse of more vivid light sweep across part of 
ite surface, Ft isan electric storm, kindling the 
flame of the sun over a certain area to a new 
intensity. And in every observatory on earth, 
at the same moment af time. the electrical 
instruments record: what is happening! These 
Vibrate in rhythm to that pulse of energy in the 
far-off san. 

The Opening Flower. And veross all 
the depths of the space, Che greatest: Chings in 
the universe call to the smaltlest: the bud. as we 
have seen, to the planet; the flame of colour 
in the flower to the flame of light in’ the sun. 
The bd swells as the planet wheels. and 
because the planet wheels. 

What is the relation betwixt a grain of win- 
driven sand ina city street and the earth. or 
the whole system to whieh the earth belongs ’ 
Does not that grain of matter attract every other 
grain in terms of known law 2 Tf destroyed, its 
withdrawal. its mathematically certain, would 
affect the gravity of the earth ; it would change 
its course and speed through space. The planet, 
Hteomay be said, needs the atom, and would itself 
Ie different of the atom were destroyed, So 
profoundly do even what we call insensate 
things affect cach other > so closely and vitally 
do they belong to each other! The old doctrine 
of the conservation of energy is insufficient. The 
new teaching of serence is the identity of all 
forme of energy. 


The Energies of the World. In «one 
pregnant and striking passage, Emerson says 
“the entire system of things is represented 
in every particle. There is) somewhat. that 
resembles the ebb and flow of the sea, day and 
night, man and woman, in a single needle of a 
pine.” But this is inadequate. The needle of 
the pine not merely belongs to the system of 
things ; all its energies pulsate within it. The 
rhythm of forces in the sea tides, the procession 
of day and night, ix felt in, and shared by, 
every fibre of the tiny pine nee dle. : 

Tennyson was not a scientist, but he had a 
poet's vision into the meaning of science, and 
& poet's sympathy with its interpretation of 
the universe, and he has compressed a true 
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acientific philosophy into half a dozen familiar 


lines : 
« Flower in the Haart wal, 
luck you out of the crannics, 
i hold si here, root and all, in my hand, 
Little fower—but if I could understand 
What vou are, root and all, and all in all, 
I should know what God and man is. 


Solidarity of the Race. Only an acci- 
dental flower; planted by no gardener’s care, 
but sprung from some wind-blown seed; yet 
think what mystic relations radiate from that 
tiny, unnoticed blossom! Relations with the 
winds which bore it to the crevice in which 
it lies; to the rains that watered it, the 
brown earth that fed it. and the far-off 
sun from whose untwisted light it takes its 
colour, And what is true of the flower in the 
crannied wall is true of every other form of life, 
or pulse of energy, or shape of matter found in 
the whole web of things. The universe is a 
vital unit, and all its parts belong to cach other, 
affect each other, are part of cach other. 

But if all this is true of the great network of 
furces, and changes and things, which make up 
the visible universe, it must certainly be true— 
and true in an even higher and closer sense—of 
the human race. which is the crown of things ; 
the race which has for the material universe the 
function Chat the thinking brain has for the 
human body. The solidarity of the race—-the 
fashion ino whieh we belong te cach other, 
affect each others are responsible for each 
other—is but faintly expressed by the kin- 

ships which subsists betwixt) material things. 
In’ the profoundest sense, the race isa 
living organism. We realise this only faintly 
ds vet. The “solidarity of the race” is looked 
upon as a eure of speech. a poet's fancy. 
Bat) the consciousness of that. solidarity is 
growing, Tt will yet capture the reason of man- 
kind and become imperative to its conscience. 
And when it has done this it will re-shape so- 
eiety and mould all our politics to a new pattern, 


The Living Organism of Society. 
Qur politics to-day are. in] many respects, a 
clenial of the great assertion of scripture that 
“God has made of one blood all nations to 
dwell on the face of the earth.” Qur social 
Jawa are in too many points in contliet with the 
very conception of human brotherhood. Hence 
the disorder in the social system, the strife in 
the relation of nations. But science in its own 
terms, and by its own logic. is repeating the 
teaching of the Bible. It is slowly making 
visible the solidarity of the physical universe ; 
and the unity of the race is bet the highest 
expression of that solidarity. Vainly do seas 
divide nations, and diversities of speech or dif- 
ferences of colour—most fatal of all separating 
forces !~ part one tiny fragment of the human 
race from another. The race, the Bible teaches, 
and science afhrms, is a unit. And, under the 
laws that govern life, every part belongs to 
every other part; gains by its health, droops 
with its sickness, is made glad by its happiness, 
suffers with its pain. 


The whole political history of the race 
may be described as a parable setting forth in 
concrete forms the wreck and misery caused 
by the forgetfulness of its own unity by the 
human race. One nation has dreamed it could 
grow great by the destrcction of other nations. 
A class has imagined it could prosper at the cost 
of other classes. And history, with its record of 
wars and revolutions, of empires destroyed, and 
kingdoms wrecked and classes cast down, shows 
how nature—or rather that Moral Government 
which is above the universe and uses nature 
as its tool—has whipped all such selfishness. 


Indian Wheat and Kent Marriages. 
All this is true to-day; it applies to the 
society of which we are a part. Some examples 
of the vital relations which link men together 
lie on the very surface. A heavy wheat crop 
in India or Siberia means a higher marriage 
rate in Kent or Staffordshire. The failure of the 
cotton crop in Carolina means that the looms 
in Bradford and Leeds are idle. A“ corner” in 
the Chicago Stock Exchange is translated into 
empty pockets, pawned furniture, and hungry 
little children in Lancashire, The suspicions and 
alarms betwiat the nations of the world yield 
another illustration--in sepia, so to speak—of 
the fashion in which we belong to cach other. 
If one great Power invents a new rifle and spends 
millions in arming its soldiers with it, every 
other great Power must strain its wits to invent 
a still better rifle. and must tax its subjects to 
the very quick to pay for the luxury. For every 
rivet driven into the sides of a German or French 
battleship, English hammers must drive two 
rivets into the sides of British battleships. The 
nations cannot separate themselves from each 
other, any more than a man, by taking hold of 
his feet, cin lift himself off the carth. The 
cffort to isolate does not really break any bonds. 
It only inflames all bonds. 


The Linking of all Lives. And _ it 
in not mercly that nation touches nation. 
Individual is linked to individual ; the poct to 
the clown, the millionaire to the pauper, the 
sons and daughters of nobles to the ragyed 
child in the slums. We cannot separate our 
fortunes, or arrest the influences by which we 
touch each other. Society is a ship in which we 
are all passengers. What imperils the ship, 
poisons its atmosphere, relaxes its discipline, 
casts a shadow of danger on every life the ship 
curries, Blake, in one tremendous couplet, 
writes a profound truth : 


“ A starved dog at the city's gate 
Foretells the ruin of the state.” 

The swift instinctive vision of the poet read 
that deep but as yet unrecognised law that 
want unfed is the business not only of the 
poor wretch who feels it, but of the whole 
society in which the hungry man stands. It 
points to some social disorder; some false 
relation betwixt men ; some breach of wise and 
Divine law. The strength of a nation, its wealth, 
\ts happiness, are but the sum total of the 
strength and wealth and happiness of the units 
which compose it. So a brain left untaught, a 
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conscience unquickened, a faculty undeveloped, 
a want unfed, represents a loss which makes 
the state, and every member of the state. poorer. 


Unity of the Moral Realm. But this 
law runs far beyond the boundaries of com- 
merce or of politics. In the moral realm no 
one will deny the relations which knit men 
together, and the forces by which they act on 
each other. In that high kingdom we are bound 
to'each other by ties more subtle than anything * 
matter knows, and surer because of their very 
intangibility. The shadow of a leaf lying on 
the glittering blade of a razor will permanently 
mark it. What can be lighter than a shadow, 
what harder than polished steel? But the 
touch of even a ects marks the steel. And 
character in each of us is a force that, for good 
or evil, is perpetually touching all other charac- 
ters. In the great realm of moral forces, cer- 
tainly, “no man lives to himself.” A fearless, 
upright soul reinforces goodness in every soul it 
touches. An evil man radiates wickedness. He 
taints the general conscience. He makes goodness 
harder, and evil easier, for everyone about him. 

These, of course, are platitudes 5 but they do 
not erxhaust— they do not even adequately 
describe---the area of our relations. The pro- 
found teaching of Christ, which is yet to trans. 
figure the world and recreate society, is that 
who touches for good or ill his brother touehes 
Him! Our acts towards each other reverberate 
to the very throne and person of God. Service 
to cach other is service to God. Neglect of each 
other is neglect of God. The denial of another's 
need is a refusal that rans up to the crown of 
the universe, and sends its echoes forward to 
the Judgment Seat itself. As Whittier sings ; 

* Who hates, hates Thee, who loves becomes 

Therem to Thee allied. 
All sweet accords of hearts and homes 
In Thee are multiplied.” 

Thinking Universally. We are en. 
horted by many voices to-day to“ think 
imperially *; and no one will deny the lofti- 
ness and wisdom of that appeal. Thought, 
for us, if we would not fail, must be as wide 
ax facts. We must recognixe all ties, accept 
all duties, feel all the relationships which run 
out from us, and use all the resources’ which 
belong to us. We must “ think imperially ” in 
xcience, Or we misread the universe ; in politics, 
or we shall wreck the empire ;- in Commerce, or 
we shall drift into bankruptcy ; in morals, or we 
shall leave half our duties forgotten and see 
half our life spoiled. 

Tut though the phrase, ‘‘ Think imperially,”” ts 
large, it is scarcely large enough. We must 
think, so to speak, in cosmic terms! We must 
consent to feel oureelves part of the whole 
system of things, touching all lives and all 
forces, and touched by all. We must think of 
the universe, not in fragments, but—as its Maker 
planned it, and Himself thinks of it—as a unit, 
an ordered kingdom knitted together through 
all its forms and to its utmost boundaries by 
relationships soclose that they cannot be escaped ; 
yet so subtle that they can hardly be realised. 

W. H. Frircnert. 
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By Dr Herpertson 


OF the many definitions of Geography, which 
in itself means only a description of the 
earth, perhaps the most useful for us is that it is 
the study which deals with the relation between 
the earth and life, and particularly human life. 

Wo study this relation for two reasons, The 
first is because we must. We are wholly depen- 
dent on the earth on which we live. There is no 
other source from whieh we can obtain food, 
shelter, clothing, and tho other needs ot our 
material life. This is disguised from many of us 
because we inherit the fruit of the labours of the 
pioncers, the men who have found out in the 
course of centuries the best way of using certain 
of the earth's resources, 

Man and the Earth. But the complex 
life, which in great cities seems to move of itself, 
depends at bottom on very simple causes, Some- 
thing, plant or animal, grows somewhere, or is 
dug out of the earth somewhere ; it has to be pro- 
cured and transported, and modified by human 
ingenuity, and finally exchanged for some other 
neceasary or luxury of life. All over the world 
men are striving to make two blades of grass 
grow where o1 grew before, to irrigate the 
desert, to till the waste, to introduce new and 
superior kinda of plants aod animals, so that 
the world may be better and better able to 
support its teeming children. Yet all that is 
being done is but a fraction of what there is to 
do. New lands are no ionger to be sought, 
ye new trades are waiting for their discoverer, 
and new sources of wealth to enrich him. We 
study geography first to learn what the world 
has tc offer to mi, how he has used it in tho 
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past and present, and haw he might use it more 
profitably still, Tull we know a great deal about 
the world we live in we are, as it were, working in 
the dark. Knowledge ts power, . 

The Busy Working World. The second 
reason, out of many we might give, is even 
better. The more we know of the world the 
more we are filled with respect and admira- 
tion for our fellow men, and the more we desire 
to be of use tothem. We see the Eskimo fashion- 
ing out the most skilful weapons from the bones 
of slain animals, building boats of their hides, 
lighting and warming himself by burning their 
fat, supporting himself, and bringing up brave 
and hardy children. The Indian woman in the 
western desert, where neither wood nor clay is 
to be had, patiently gathers dry stringy desert 
planta, plaiting out of them the baskets, 
water-bottles, and cooking-pots that she needs. 
The Chinaman works night and day in his 
flooded rice fields, knee deep in water, stabbed 
with rheumatic pains, bent. weary, glad to creep 
out of the burning sun under the shade of the 
mulberry trees his thrifty hands have planted 
along the raised wall of his rice field. e hill 

ples of the Himalayan valleys, terracing their 
fill sides. ceaselessly carry up soil, basket by 
basket, when the foaming river below leaves a 
little uncovered; they bring water by thislaborious 
means and by that, and finally they brighten atiny 
patch of the bare hillside with a fruit tree or two, 
and alittle square of golden barley. Who would 
not be filled with iration for a race that 
shows such noble courage and ingenuity under 


the hardest conditions of life ? We cannot think 


of men in this way without ourselves 
becoming kinder and braver, and better 
fitted for our own battle in life. History _ « & 
and human life take on a new dignity 


and a hew meaning. 


The Source of Light and Life. 
Where, then, are we to begin our study 
of a world which has developed such 


wonderful qualities in its sons ? 


that on which all depends—the relation sHapow on mooy. 
of our speck of a planet to the great sun 


round which it moves [4]. If the 
sun's heat and light were with- 
drawn but for an hour life, as 
we know it, would cease to be. 
The laws which keep the earth 
in its invisible path round the 
sun, which bring back in due 
season day and night, seed time 
and harvest, are those on which 
the whole life of the world is 
built up. On the variations in 
the heat the earth receives from 
the sun depends again the whole 
system of winds and rain; on 
these the life of plants : on the 
life of plants the life of animals 
and man. Every geographer 
must be in his heart som-- 
thing of a sun-worshipper, 
and must sympathise with 
those who have, in various 
times and places, worshipped 
it ax divine. He will, at 
least. never forget that by it 
we live and move, and have 
our being. : 

The Planet Earth. 
The earth on which we live 
is one of many planets sur- 
rounding the sun, which is 
the source of all their light 
and heat. In shape it 
approximates closely to a 
aphere, and is generally 
represented as such. A 
few people still believe 
that it is flat. Many 
considerations, how- 
ever, show that this is 
impossible. 

Perhaps the most 
convincing is the uni- 
form dip of the horizon 
at sea, or on a plain [8]. 
At sea the masts of a 
ship come into sight 
while the hull is still 
hidden by the curve of 
the earth, so that the 
ship seems to be sailing 
up-hill. For the same 
reason the hull of a 

ship disap- 
pears first, and the top 
of the masta last. On 
& Voyage to our colonies 
of South Africa and 
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Australia, new stars, which have been 
hidden by the curved surface of the 
earth, come into sight, and the familiar 
constellations disappear over the horizon, 
orrimof the earth, 
of the moon the shadow of the earth is 
outlined on the moon’ s disc, and it is cir- 
eular [1.] Finally, the weight of objects 
is almost uniform at the same height 
above sea-level at all parts of the earth's ® 
surface, 


During an eclipse 


This could hardly be the case 
ona tlat earth, Weight results 
from the pull exercised by the 
force or attraction known as 
gravity, or gravitation. If it 
remains the same it must be 
because the distance from the 
eentre of attraction remains ap- 
proximately the same, A figure 
in which every point on its sur- 
face is equally distant froma 
given centre is a sphere, This 
Implics that the earth isspherical. 
[For fuller treatment of the sub- 
ject, see Prysics.} 
she Earth's Rotation. 
The earth is not at rest. Et re- 
Volves round the sun) once: in 
365) days, and rotates on 
its own axis once in twenty- 
four hours [7]. These two 
movements give two fixed 
measures of time. the day 
and the year, which have 
been in universal use since 
the dawn of history. Both 
movements are of profound 
Importance in’ fitting the 
earth to be the home of 
living creatures. Their 
nature and consequences 
must be clearly understood, 
or our geographical ideas 
will always be superficial 
and confused. 
Day and Night. 
The most dramatic of 
the consequences — of 
rotation, the unvarying 
sequen-‘e of day and 
night, is so impressive 
that these phenomena 
are noticed and named 
by even the lowest 
races, who often invent 
grotesque legends to 
account for what they 
cannot otherwise ex- 
plain, What really 
happens is that the 
earth is ceaselessly 
turning in onedirection, 
into the sunlight and 
out of it. In common 
language we say that 
the sun rises and sets. 
In reality it is always 
shining, but a particular 
LB | 
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place on the earth's 
surface has moved 
into or out of its 
light. The direction 
in which the sun 
comes into sight is 
called cast, the 
direction in which it 
disappears, west. 
eThe earth, there- 
fore, is rotating 5. 
from west to cast. 
As it turns, point 
after point catches sight of the rising sun, and 
begins its day, while on the opposite side point 
after point jJoses sight of the setting sun, and 
beging its night. 

The first result of rotation. therefore, is that 
all parte of the world have a share of the sun's 
light and heat. Jf theearth did not rotate. one 
tide would always face the sun, and would have 
perpetual day, and one side would alwava be 
turned away, and would have perpetual cold 
and darkness,  Rota- 
tion prevents a great 
lek of the earth's sur- 
ace from being unin- 
habitable, 

Our Daily Jour: 
ney. Wearesofamiliar 
with these facts that we 
seldom realise how vast 
nw journey we oo make 
every day of our lives 
without being conscious 
of it. Its actual length 
depends on the position 
of our home oon the 
earth, This may be 
clearer af we think of 
spinning atop so that 
it rotates ino the same 
manner as the earth. 
If we draw on the top 
a series Of parallel circles it will at once be seen 
that these diminish in circumference from the 
largest, which is round the middle of the top 
where it bulges out most, to the extremities 
Clearly, a point on the greatest or middle circle 
makes alonger journey during one rotation than 
@ point on the second circle, and must there- 
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SHOWING THE VARYING LENGTHS OF DAY AND NIGHT. 
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fore move quicker. 
Similarly, a point 
on the second circle 
travels further and 
moves quicker than 
a point on the 
third, and 80 on 
till we come to the 
top and bottom, 
where the circles 
are reduced to two 
dead points, for 
which there is no 
journey at all, and which are therefore at rest. 
On the spinning or rotating globe these stationary 
points, where the earth's movement is reduced 
to zero, are called the poles. The line joining 
them is called the axis of rotation. Exactly half- 
way between the poles we get the greatest cir- 
cumference, which is represented on our globes 
or models of the earth by a line called the 
equator. If the earth were cut through the 
equator it would be divided into two_ half 
spheres, or hemtspheres, 
which would be exactly 
equal, It is hardly 
necessary tocaution the 
student that the equa- 
tor is an imaginary line, 
which is marked on our 
globes for convenience 
of measurement [2]. 


The Earth's 
Dimensions. Know- 
ing the meaning of the 
terms pole and equator, 
we can define the shape 
of the earth more ex- 
actly and estimate its 
H1Ze. 

If the earth were a 
perfect sphere the polar 
diameter would be ex- 
au'tly equal to the equa- 
torial diameter. This is not the case. The 
equatorial diameter measures 7,927 miles, the 
polar diameter only 7,000 miles. We find, too, 
that objects are slightly heavier at the poles 
than the equator. This shows that points on 
the earth's surface at the poles are very slightly 
nearer to the centre of gravity than points on 
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the surface at the equator. or. in other words, 
that the earth is very slightly flattened at the 

les. Such a figure is called an oblate spheroid. 

e earth’s surface is very irregular, pitted, in 
fact, like the skin of an orange. The highest 
mountain is about 5} miles high (29,000 ft.), 
and the greatest ocean depth is rather more 
(31,000 ft.). The difference between the two is 


equal to 12 miles nearly, or half the difference 
between the polar and equatorial diameters [6]. 


QEOQGRAPHY 


the horizon, the shadow of a man or a tree 
points north.* 

To fix the position of a place we require, 
however, more than these general ideas of direc- 
tion. They are not sufficiently precise. London 
is south of Edinburgh, but it is north of Paris. 
For practical purposes the measurements known 
as latitude and longitude are employed. Latitude 
measures distance north or south of the equator. 
Longitude measures distance cast and west of a - 
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8. EXPLANATION OF LATITUDE AND LONGITUDE, SHOWING HOW TBE POSITION OF A PLACE IS 
DETERMINED ON THE EARTH. 


Such irregularities are allowed for in estimating 
the dimensions of the earth, but no estimate is 
absolutely correct. The circumference of the 
earth at the equator is about 25,000 miles. The 
area of its surface is estimated at 197,000,000 
square miles. 

Direction and Position. Our first ideas 
of direction come from the rotation of the earth. 
The direction in which the sun rises we call east, 
the direction in which it sets, west. If we stand 
with the east on our right hand and the west on 


line joining the poles and cutting the equator at 
a known point [8]. 

Latitude. The circumference of o circle 
contains 360 degrees, written 360° The actual 
value of a degree varies, but it is always ,),, of 
the whole circumference. A semicircle contains 
180°; a quarter circle, or quadrant, contains 90°. 
The distance between pole and equator is a 
quadrant, or 90° On a globe we seo circles 
drawn parallel to the equator. These are called 
parallels of latitude, and they measure the dis- 
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This diagram illustrates the curious fact that a telegram despatched 
from London may be delivered in New York apparently before thetime it was 
sent off ; and, vice versed, why a telegram apparently takes #0 Jong to reach 


9. SIMULTANEOUS TIME AT LONDON, NEW YORK, AND BOMBAY. 


our left the direction towards which we face is 
called north, and the direction to which our back 
is turned, south. The corresponding poles are 
the North Pole and the South Pole. e hemi- 
sphere containing the North Pole is the Northern 
Hemisphere ; that containing the South Pole, 
the Southern Hemisphere. In the northern hemi- 
sphere at midday, when the sun is highest above 


They are 
numbered from 0° to 90°, the equator being 0”, 


tance from the equator in degrees. 


© As we often want to know direction when the sun is 
not shitn..z, the mariner’s compass is used for practical 
pu . ly its construction use is made of the fact that 
an iron needle is deflected to the north by the magnetism of 
the earth (See Puysiosj, Such a needle is fixed on an 
indicator, on which thirty-two directions, or points of the 
compass, are marked. 
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| 10 COMPARATIVE TIME WHEN NOON AT GREENWICH 


the poles 90° Whether north or south latitude 
must. also be stated. 90° does not tell us which 
pole, but 90° N. identifies the North Pols, and 
w°S the South Pole. All points with the same 
latitude -that is, on the same parallel —are 
equally distant from the equator, On globes 
the parallela of Jatitude are usually drawn 
for every 5° or 10, but) on large scale maps 
they may be drawn for every 1°. Distances 
less than a degree are expressed in minutes, 


written’: and seconds, written” 1° = 60’ 
=- 60% 60%: 3600", 
Longitude. If we know the lititude cf a 


ace we do indeed know on which parallel of 
fitit ude it jies, but not its position on this 
parallel, To decide which of all the points on 
the parallel in question is the one we want we 
must also know the longitude. In reckoning 
longitude, or distance cast and “est, we have 
nothing corresponding to the equator as a 
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starting-point. Any place may be selected, but 
Greenwich, which has a famous observatory, is 
gencrally taken. <A line joining the poles and 
passing through Greenwich is called the meridian 
of Greenwich, or the prime meridian, or some- 
times the zero meridian. Every point on the 
prime meridian has the longitude 0°. The point 
at which it cuts the equator has latitud: 0°, 
longitude 0° —written lat. 0°, long. 0°. From 
the prime meridian the others are measured 
and numbered cast and west. As there are 
360° ina circle, the meridians will run from 0° 
to 180° E., and from 0° to 180°W., the meridians 
180° FE. and 180° W. being identical, and passing 
through the middle of the Pacific Ocean. Now 
we can locate any point of which we know 
both the latitude and the longitude. It is 
the point where the meridian indicated by 
the longitude cuts the parallel indicated by the 
latitude 
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41. STANDARD TIME ALL OVER THE WORLD. 


It may be noticed that, while a degree of lati- 
tude has always the same value, a degree of 
longitude decreases from the equator to the 
poles, to which all the meridians converge. If an 
orange is skinned the arrangement of its sections 
illustrates this convergence very prettily. 

Measurements of Time. The rotation 
of the earth enables us to measure time as well 
asspace. The starting-point of our reckoning is 
noon, the moment when the sun is highest above 
the horizon. All places on the same meridian— 
which means middiy—have noon, or high sun, at 
the same moment{ 11]. The earth rotates through 
360° in twenty-four hours—that is, through 15° 
in an hour. Consequently, when it is noon at 
Greenwich it is 1 p.m. on the meridian of 15° EF. 
and 11 a.m. on the meridian of 15° W. On the 


meridian of 30° E. it is 2 p.m., when it is only 
10 a.m. on the meridian of 30° W. Similarly it is 
3 p.m. on the meridian of 45° 


>. and 9 a.m. on 
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GEOGRAPHY 


Revolution and its Consequences. 
The earth revolves round the sun once ina year, 
The path it traces out, its orbit, is an ellipwe. 
which brings it in December to a distance of 
91} million miies from the sun, and removes it in 
June to 94$ million miles. The plane in which 
this orbit lies is not that of the equator, but the 
two are inclined et an angle of 234°. In other 
words, the axis of rotation is not upright. as in 
the spinning-top, but tilted. As the earth's axis 
is always tilted in the same direction, each hemi- 
sphere is tilted towards the sun alternately in 
the course of one revolution. A single glance at 
the diagram makes this clear [12]. 

Kach hemisphere, therefore, alternately re- 
celves & maximum amount of light and heat, and 
experiences the phenomena known as the 
scrsons. If the axis of the rotating carth were 
vertical, the rays of the sun would always fall 
vertically on the equator, which would probably 
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12. THE REVOLUTION OF THE EARIH BOUND THE SUN IN EVERY MONTH OF THE YEAR. 


the meridian of 45° W. On the meridian of 180° 
it is midnight {10}. Is it midnight to-day, or is it 
midnight yesterday ? Questions of this kind are 
settled by international agreement. The custom 
is for a ship sailing eastwards acrosa the Pacific 
to reckon two consecutive days of the same name 
as it crosses the meridian of 180° As the meridian 
falls in mid-ocean no inconvenience is caused. 
A ship sailing west drops out a day. Similar 

ements are made for changing the hour. 
Thus, if a traveller from England goes to Belgium 
his watch will correspond with the Belgian 
clocks, for these are regulated by Greenwich 
time. If, however, he goes on to the Germin 
frontier the clocks there show mid-European 
time, by which his watch will be an hour slow. 
The time thus shown by clocks is called standard 
time. It generally varies more or less from true 
local or sun time, but it is very convenient to 
have uniformity of usage [9]. 


be too hot for human habitation, while most of 
the other regions which are now densely peopled 
would certainly be too cold. The inclination of 
the axis, and the yearly revolution, complete the 
work of rotation and render nearly the whole of 
the earth tit for habitation. 

The Seasons. lt us now consider care- 
fully the relation of earth and sun throughout a 
vear [5]. On March 21st the sun is vertically over- 
head at the equator, and the earth presents, as it 
were, its rim towards it. The sun's rays fall 
equally towards both poles, which they just reach. 
Dav and night are therefore equal att over the 
world. This is the spring or vernal equinox. The 
earth is now moving into that part of its orbit in 
which the northern hemisphere is tilted towards 
the sun. The sun rises daily higher above the 
horizon in the northern hemisphere, and the days 
grow longer and warmer. This is the spring 
of the latitudes north of 233° N. lat. 


T'o be continued 
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FIRST PAGE OF DEFINITE HISTORY 


By Jvstix: McCartuy 


THE dawn of history sometimes appears to 
generations which have left it long behind 
an if it were but the dusk of history, with 
utter darkness growing on. We seem to lose 
all possibility of bringing ourselves back into 
aaxociation with those periods now submerged 
in darkness. Then suddenly comes some enter- 
prise of exploration and research, which appears 
to open for us the very tombs of the past and 
gives us light by which to study their contents. 

The Dawn of History. For some genera- 
tions the genius of research bas been illumina- 
ting the earliest: records, and in our own. time 
has been making itself more and more manifest. 
The city of Babylon, the capital of the great 
Babylonian Empire, has thus been recovered 
for us from that apparently mythological re- 
gion to which, for many centuries, it had been 
consigned. Explorers have discovered buried 
cities, and the research of qualified scientific and 
historic scholars has found in the shatteced 
walls and broken pillars of these buried capitals 
ample and unquestionable records of that place 
at that period of the world’s history. When the 
ruler of a people is at pains to record on monu- 
ments of stone or tableta of metal an account 
of the events which have happened during § his 
time, we may take it for granted that he did not 
defy public opinion, even such public opinion as 
there was in his day, with regard to his autho- 
rized description of the events which he saw 
and had helped to create. Any discoveries made 
afterwards by historical research have generally 
tended to confirm the accuracy of these monu- 
mental records. 

Babylon Re-created. Thus the modern 
world has been able to re-create the famous city 
of Babylon, which had been for so long shrouded 
in legend. Pliny, the Roman historian, born some 
twenty years after the opening of our Christian 
era, declared that in his time the site of Babylon 
was only a desolate wilderness. Early in the 
eighteenth century European explorers gifted 
with a scientific and historical intelligence set 
themselves to study this desulate wilderness, 
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and from that time down to our own days 
explorations of the same kind and for the same 
object have heen gong on. Mr. Rich and Sir 
R. Ker Porter were among the first whoconducted 
these researches, and more lately Sir Austen 
Henry Layard, Sir H. Rawlinson, and M. Botta 
rendered most valuable service to the world by 
their studies of the rediscovered monuments. 
Babylon was in its great days the most superb 
city then found in the world. Its Hanging 
Gardens appear to have been constructed, cach 
of them, in the form of an amphitheatre, in 
terraces, one rising above another, and ascended 
by steps, the whole structure supported by huge 
arches raised on arches, " 

Most of the inscriptions carved on the relics 
which the modern explorers succeeded in dis- 
covering were in the cuneiform character. These 
were translated by Sir Henry Rawlinson and 
others, and helped to throw much light on the 
lost history of Babylonia. Sir H. Rawlinson 
delivered many lectures on the subject at 
different times in London, and he gave to the 
British Museum many relics of the greatest 
historical and archwological value. The Rev. 
Professor A. H. Sayce delivered lectures on 
Babylonian literature, and Mr. Robinson Souttar, 
in his ** Short History of Ancient Peoples,” pub- 
lished only two years ago, has thrown much 
light on the history of Bahylonia. 


The People of Babylon. The region of 
which Babylon city was the capital lies north- 
weat of the Persian Gulf, bounded on the north 
by Assyria, and on the west by Arabia. It is a 
broad flat country, watered by the Euphrates and 
the Tigris. At one time the soil was rich and 
well-watered, and had a liberal growth of trees 
and plants. Babylonia gave evidences of what 
must be called civilization before any other land 
except Egypt alone*and Abraham, the parent 
of the Twelve Tribes of Isracl, was by birth a 
Babylonian. The Rabylonians as a people were 
ma‘niy occupied in agriculture, and’ they were 
advanced enough in the principles of civilization 
to construct a great system of canals, all of 


which were used for the purposes of irrigation, 
while some of them were large enough to be 
sailed upon by boats, and thus made available 
for the business of commerce. The people of 
Babylon were in those distant days entirely 
devoted to the work of peace. Their subsequent 
history shows us indeed that, like most other 
populations who began with peace, they soon 
drifted into war and efforts at conquest. 


A Code of Laws. Mr. Souttar’s volume 
is enriched by an introduction from Professor 
Sayce, who tells us that, owing to recent research, 
‘* We know now that Egypt and Babylonia and 
Assyria enjoyed a culture and civilization of 
high order, long centuries before Herodotus or 
even Homer, and that the elements of Greek 
culture itself were derived from the East.’ He 
tells us, too, that owing to modern researches 
‘in Babylonia, a code of laws had come to light 
eight centuries older than that of Moses.” This 
code of laws *“‘embodied the decisions vf the 
royal judges in the various cases which for 
unnumbered generations had been brought before 
them. So lately as 1902, Professor Sayee tells 
us that a copy of this code, now deposited in 
the Louvre, Paris, was found by M. de Morgan 
‘‘among the ruins of Susa, to which it had been 
carried as a trophy by an Elamite invader of 
Babylonia,” and that this code “ testifies to 
the existence of a highly-organized and long- 
established society and to respect for property 
and law.” Again, we are told that “ notice is 
taken even of the operations of a surgeon and a 
veterinary ; if they are successful, the amount 
of the fee is fixed; if they result in death or 
blindness, the unskilful practitioner has to 
submit to punishment.” 


Babylonian Buildings. We learn that 
splendid palaces were built, lavishly ornamented 
with frescoed walls and floors, while the ordi- 
nary houses were built with stories and windows 
like those of a modern day. There were two or 
three systems of handwriting in use, and it is 
only in quite recent years that we have come to 
know of the mere existence of those methods 
of expression at an age so utterly remote from 
ours. Modern discovery has, indeed, made it 
certain that Greece itself was about the same 
time as Babylonia enjoying a degree of culture 
and civilization which passed away afterwards 
and left a blank of long endurance, so that, in 
fact, the culture which we now regard as identified 
with th ‘irce.c of classic days was but a renais- 
sance iin the most distinct sense. “‘ Ancient 
history :»,”’ Professor Sayce tells us, “in truth, 
being re ma‘le in our days, and from time to 
time it is needful to take stock of the knowledge 
of it which we have thus far acquired, and to 
place it before the world.” 

Babytonia, at the period when it comes into 
the dawn of history, was apparently inhabited 
by a mixed race, of the most part Semitic—that 
is to say, the race claiming to descend from 
Shem, a Hebrew race in fact. The very earliest 
of the population, however, seemed to have been 
Accadian and the earliest cities were of Accadian 
creation. The antiquity of some of these cities 
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is well established by the style of the cuneiform 
writing found on their monuments, which evi- 
dently belongs to the earliest and rudest da 
of that writing’s development, and also by the 
nature of the language itself, which is not akin 
to the Semitic, or Hebrew, but bears greater 
affinity to the Persian. The earlier inhabitants 
of the region were soon absorbed in the stronger 
Semitic race, and the Semitic language became, 
the usual medium of conversation, although the 
original tongue was for long after kept up as a 
study by Babylonian scholars, 


The Babylonians did not rise to anything like 
a high level in the character of their religious 
belief. They were for the most part idolatrous 
and polytheistic. Astrology and even astronomy 
were much studied in Babylonia. Their divinitics 
were the Lord of Heaven, the Lord of the Sea, 
and the Lord of the World, and in lower orders 
of deities came the gods of the sun and the 
moon and the air, and several orders of minor 
deities, some of these only recognised in certain 
localities. The Babylonian populations had 
their own sacred books, their collections of 
hymns, psalms, and even incantations, and 
different: forms of service to be used on the 
days marked out for the worship of the different 
deities. They had fast days, and a Sabbath day, 
which was in itvelf a strictly religious institution. 
Among their many legends describing the 
creation of the world and the deluge was one 
which set forth the story of the Tower of Babel. 


Babylonian Books. Tho Babylonians were 
a reading people, and forme: many libraries, 
Their books did not, however, resemble in form or 
in material the volumes which occupy the shelves 
of a modern library. Babylonian Looks wore, 
indeed, sometimes written on papyrus, but, for 
the most part, they were constructed of clay 
tablets, on which the writer inscribed his ideas 
with a letter stylus or pen, while the clay was yet 
plastic, and then put them for a while to dry 
and grow hard in the sun. There are not so 
many material evidences to be found concerning 
the early history of Babylonia as there are for 
the early history of Assyria, and this ix to be 
ascribed in great measure to the fact that the 
Babylonians had but a limited quantity of stone 
at their disposal in their soft and carthy country- 
sides, and that they therefore made use of the 
more readily perishable sun-dried clay for tho 
registration of their history and for their every- 
day purposes. We know quito enough to make 
us certain that the Babylonians were a reading 
people, so far as reading could be accomplished 
in their time. They were students of astronomy 
in the practical sense, and they even went so 
far as to prepare astronomical observations. 
They divided the firmament into constellations, 
and to them we owe the introduction of the 
signs of the Zodiac. The week was divided by 
them into seven days, and the civilised world 
has followed their example in this plan for the 
division of the year into wecks, while the names 
still retained, which call certain of the days after 
the sun and the moon, are adopted from the 
Babylonian method. 
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released from the abba a of Assyria, and 
united upper and lower Babylonia under one 
rule, and then Babylon became the capital of 
the united people, and remained s0 for fifteen 
centurios. One of the greatest sovereigns who 
ruled over the united HKibylonian Empi-e was 
Nebuchadnozzar, or, a3 some historians call him, 
Nebuchadrezzar. Under his power Babylon 
Locame morc and more a great city. He reigned 
for 42 yoars, and may te eaid not merely to 
have robuilt Babylon, but to have restored 
almost every temple throughout the country 
and to have raired many new buildings of the 
samo order. 


Daniel. We are told that every mound 
opened by explorors in modern days has 
contained tablets inacrilet with Nebuchad- 
nezzar'a name. He waa an inva‘er, like moat 
other monarchs of his time, and he after- 
wards besieged and captured Jerusalem, and 
lator still did hia best to devote the city to 
destruction, and removed many of the Jewish 
inhabitants to Chaldea. One of those thus 
removed was the prophet Daniel. For an account 
of the closing period of Nebuchadnezzar's life 
we have to look mainly to the records bequeathed 
by Panicl. The country had then a time of 
peace, but Nebuchadnezzar himself was for some 
seven years the vielim of a dangerous form of 
insanity. He recovered at last from this par- 
ticular affiiction, and seems to have come back 
to his subjects a wiser and a much better man. 
It would appear that during the short remainder 
of hia life he was able to make himself much 
admired and trusted by his people, but he did 
not live long. He died some 560 vears before our 
Christi.n era, and is said to have been. then 
more than e‘ghty years of age. 


A Man Born to be King. Nebucha- 
nezvar wax unquestionably ao man of great 
and varied ability, a man of genius, in fact. 
He would have been famous as a soldier and 
a general had he been only a soldier and a 
general, but he was also an architect of the 
highest capacity, ondowed with much artistic 
imagination, a thoroughly precticel engincer, and 
aman who might well be described as born to be 
king. But he was, according to all recorda, one 
of the most despotic even among despots. 
His crucltics to those he had conquered seem to 
have been sometimes outrageous end wanton, 
even for that era, when conquest and cruelt 
generally wont together. But he behaved wit 
remarkable kindness to the prophet Daniel. and 
for a time he actually set up Daniel as something 
like an object of worship. It is evident, indeed, 
that he had during his strange and varied 
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the city, where it was crossed by a magnificent 
bridge of stone, and the bridge had noble em- 
bankments, and on each side a superb imperial 
palace. The care of the ruler extended also to 
the other parts of his realm. He built many 
temples in other cities as well as in Babylon, he 
constructed canals, and also great reservoirs for 
the important work of irrigation. 

The Empire of Nebuchadnezzar. 
When Nebuchadnezzar’s career closed, his 
Imperial sway had spread to a vast extent, but 
like other imperial systems constructed after 
the same fashion, it had to depend altogether 
on military ambition and military strength and 
skill to hold it together. That is, indeed, the 
yeculizrity of all monarchies which take under 
their control several different nationalities sub- 
jugated by force of arms. There is no common 
impulse of loyalty, and when the grip of power 
1elises the captives begin to disperse. When 
Nebucha‘Inezzar died there was no one qualified 
to take the place he had maintained, and the 
empire he had formed began to fall asunder. 

The son of Nebuchadnezzar, Evil-Merodach, 
succecded to the throne of Babylonia. He seems 
to have Leen a man of liberal and merciful 
spirit,and wes much in advance of his age with 
regard to the toleration of religious creeds and 
practices diflering from his own. It is even said 
that the indulgence that he showed to the 
Hebrew rehgion created alarm and anger among 
the idol-worshippers of his day, and led to the 
conspiracy which accomplished his death. That 
conspiracy was headed by his own brother-in- 
lew, who, after the assassination of the ruler, 
succeeded to the throne. © Evil-Merodach had 
reigned for only some two years ; his successor 
held for over four years the position which he 

had won by his crime, and he was followed by 
the last sovereign of that dynasty, whose reign 
came to en end within less than twelve months. 


The Beginning of the End. Another 
fovereign, not of the same house but related 
to it, was ruler of the state for some seven- 
teen years, but during his time Babylonia 
began to show many evidences of declining 
power and of relaxing cohesion. The desire of 
the new sovereign appears to have been to 
make the city of Babylon not only the centre, 
but even the sole stronghold of religious ani 
political activity and display. He thus aroused 
the jealousy and the hostility of the provincial 
populations. In fact, the whole of Babytonia 
turned in revolt against him because of the 
neglect which he had shown for his duties as a 
sovereign to all the populstions outside that 
of the capital. 
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“THE BABYLONIAN MARRIAGE MARKET.” 


BABYLON AT THE HEIGHT OF ITS PROSPERITY 
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From the painting by Epwis Lose, BR. *. 
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near neighbours four distinct nationalities. 
These were the Manda tion, a barbaric 
race sprung from the Scythian invaders; the 
Medes, who had settled northwards towards the 
Caspian; the Elamites, living in the eastern 
mountain ranges, and the Persians, settled on the 
shores of the Persian Gulf. The Manda had a 
sovereign ruler, Astyages, of whom history was 
to hear much, and the King of Elam was Cyrus, 
of whom history was to hear much more. For a 
time the sovereign of Babylon and Cyrus would 
appear to have been on terms of friendly agrce- 
ment, and both alike looked upon Astyages as 
a dangerous rival for empire. According to 
inscriptions found on some tablets dug up in 
modern days, the ruler of Babylon believed that 
he had been in a dream inspired by one of his 
ods to attack the Manda people, and, guided 
y this dream, he formed an alliance with 
Cyrus. This alliance led to a war against 
Aatyages, in which Astyages was completely 
defeated and his dominions were annexed by 
Cyrus. 
The Conquests of Cyrus, The spirit of 
conquest: carried Cyrus much farther. He be- 
came master of Persia, and was received there 
all the more readily because he claimed descent 
from the Persian) royal family. After his 
victory over Astyages, a victory in the results 
of which, as in the accomplishment. of which, 
Cyrus assumed the greater part, he was able 
to unite under his sovereignty the Elamites, 
the Persians, the Medes and the Manda. It svon 
became evident to the Babylonian sovereign 
Nabonidos that, although Cyrus and he had 
begun in allianec, such a condition of friendship 
was not likely to last long. Babylonia was 
already beginning to feel that the alliance with 
Cyrus was not much to be depended on. She 
was about to form an alliance with Craosus. the 
sovereign of the Lydians, but Cyrus, under- 
standing probably how things were going, 
invaded Lydia before the ruler of Babylon could 
intervene, The result of the strugele between 
Cyrus and the Lydian monarch seemed uncer- 
tain in the first battle, but Cyrus, with the 
instinct of conquest, continued his movements 
xo rapidly and so effectively that he completely 
defeated his opponent and captured his capital. 
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to the Mediterranean, and he then 
began at once an invasion of Babylonie on the 
north, His firet attempt was not successful, as 
the fortifications of Babylon were powerful, but, 
as we have already ssid, there was much dis- 
affection among the populations under the rule 
of Nabonidos, many of whom were actually 
foreigners forced into Babylonia by some of its 
former rulers. These foreign populations were 
willing to upper the intervention of any new 
invader, and the army of Cyrus won a complete 
victory over the Babylonian King. Thereupon 
the second city in Babylonia, Sippara, sur- 
rendered to the invader without putting him 
to the trouble of accomplishing its capture by 
force of arms. 

New Ruler of Babylonia. This event 
proved to be practically decisive of the 
struggle, for Babylon soon after made its 
surrender to the conqueror. Nabonidos was 
made a prisoner, and kept in chains for some 
months, after which he died. or, in all proba- 
bility, was actually put to death in prison. 
Cyrus was now the recognised ruler of the 
country, for the son of Nabonidos, Belshazzar, 
had fallen in battle, or been put to death. 
Cyrus had evidently much of the genius of a 
ruler, and he did his best to make himself 
acceptable to the Babylonians. He reversed the 
policy which had been making Babylon the seat 
of all, authority, and of all recognised position, 
by restoring the provincial cities to their full 
share of influence, and by inviting exiled Baby- 
lonians to return to their natural home. He 
was also systematically tolerant to differences 
of religious faith, and he was friendly and 
liberal towards the Hebrews. Babylonia finally 
became a part of the Persian Empire, and its 
history thus becomes mingled with that of 
Greece, as we shall see in another part of this 
course. In later days the city of Babylon 
passed out of living existence, until ‘ only 
mounds of rubbish remained to mark the site it 
had once occupied ” in such splendour and 
power, The Babylon of which we now know 
s0 much has, therefore, been restored to the 
world’s history by the energy, the intellect, and 
the keen scrutiny of modern explorers, arche- 
ologists, and scholars, most, if not all of them, 
coming from seats of European education, It 
was in its great days a centre of power, of 
intellect, and of art ; it is now but a memory 
and a fame. 


To be continucd 
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THE PRACTICAL TRAINING OF THE YOUNG FARMER 


By Proressor JAMES Lona 


AGRICULTURE is the term which is applied 
to the cultivation of the soil and the crops 
which grow upon it. 

Its successful practice depends upon know- 
ledge acquired bystudy, experience, and industry. 
In the long past no special form of instruction 
was provided for young men and women who 
were intended for a life on the land. The son 
learnt his business from the father and the men 
whom he employed, and by going to plough on the 
smaller holdings as soon as he became able, and 
taking his place as a labourer with a prospect of 
succession as tenant or owner. And so with the 
daughter, who learned from her mother the 
practice of milking, butter and cheexemaking, 
and poultry-rearing. in addition to those varied 
household arts—baking, preserving, curing, and 
the like—which present her as such an agreeable 
contrast with her successors of to-day. 

The Products of the Soil. The education 
of our ancestors in relation to our great industry 
was, indeed, empirical. Science had not placed 
her finger upon the weak points which restrained 
the most progressive and far-seeing farmers, and 
it was not until it had extracted from Nature 
some of her most valued secrets that old theories 
and practices were exploded, and man was 
shown how beautifully and perfectly the Creator 
has provided for the production, through the 
medium of the soil, of all that man requires for 
his material comfort and support. 

While we a erg upon the soil for all we need, 
whether it be food or clothing, for the construc- 


tion of our homes, for the maintenance of our 
warmth in winter and protection against the heat 
of the summer's sun, we also depend upon the 
rain and the atmosphere. Whatever may have 
been the origin of animals and plants, we know 
that to-day the former depend upon the latter 
for their maintenance, and that in a large 
measure the latter depend upon the former, As 
between the two kingdoms Nature works in a 
eycle ; the plant feeds the animal, which returns 
to the soil as manure what it does not utilive, 
this embracing a Jarge proportion of those 
plant-feeding materials which have been ex- 
tracted from it, so that its fertility is in large part 
maintained. Where crops are grown and entirely 
removed —where, in fact, no such return is made, 
the soil gradually but surely loses fertility, and, 
in our modern system of high culture, where 

the feeding of the soil is confined solely to a 
return of the dung which its crops have pro- 
duced, it is still, if less rapidly, apaucniahod: 
and really successful cropping becomes impos- 
sible. It is where the soil receives more than is 
removed from it—whether through manure 
produced by animals, whose rations have been 
enriched by foods, such as cakes and grain 
imported on to the farm, or by the addition of 
what are known as chemical or artificial manures 
—that progress is made, and the crops are in- 
creased in weight and value. 

“Intensive Culture.” It is practicall 
this system of feeding the soil, combined wit 
thorough working, which is known asa “ inten- 
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sive culture.” What foods it is most desirable 
to purchase or to grow for the successful 
feeding of stock, and what manures it is most 
profitable to employ for the sustenance of par- 
ticular crops, it is for the farmer to ascertain, 
and, happily, at the commencement of the 
twentieth century he is able to learn gratuitously 
and from many sources precisely how to act. in 
each case. Hix ancestors d few of the 
advantages which are placed to-day at his dis- 
posal. Many of the most valued concentrated 
foods, and those we chiefly import, were un- 
known, whereas the chemical fertiliser, which 
pays such a masterly part in the agricultural 
kystem of all enlightened countries, like the 
principles upon which its employment is founded, 
was but a dream, and that only in the case of 
& handful of prescient and enlightened men. 





sugar, both of which, like the oil of plants 
which in the grain of linseed forms 37 per cent. 
of its total weight, are rich in carbon. Plants 
obtain their carbon from the atmosphere by the 
absorption, in the presence of sunlight, of car- 
bonic acid, which they decompose, liberating its 
oxygen in the process. Carbonic acid forms but 
a very small proportion of the atmosphere, which 
chiefly consists of nitrogen and oxygen, but that 
proportion is maintained by what is returned to 
it by the exhalation of animals as one of the 
producte of their respiration. 

In the British Islands agriculture is practically 
confined to various forms of mixed culture. 
There are farms which entirely consist of grass, 
but in such cases, if success is to be achieved, the 
occupiers must either employ purchased foods 
for the more generous feeding of their stock, or 
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A CHAMPION SHORTHORN BULL. 


The property of Mr. Robert Taylor, Pitlivie, Carnoustie, N.B. 


We depend upon the rain for a variety of 
reagons, and among them the following, which, 
eens may be regarded as the most important. 

‘ater is essential to planta, inasmuch as it forms 
the largest portion of their composition, 14 per 
cent. in the case of the wheat -grain to 90 per cent. 
in the turnip. It is, too, the medium by which 
the mineral matter of the soil is conveyed to the 
plant and appropriated in the formation of its 
structure. Without water tillage would be im- 
possible, and sced, if deposited, would be unable 
to germinate. 

The Atmosphere. The atmosphere is 
also as essential to plant as to animal life, 
although for different reasons. The i 
materials of plante which are in greatest 
abundance are those which are known as the 
carbohydrates, chiefly consisting of starch and 


where stock are ncithcr fed nor bred and the 
crops are sold—and this would be a practice as 
unwise as it is uncommon—they must purchase 
manure to a considerable extent, and at a cost 
which would not be commensurate with the 
results. 


The Rotation of Crops. Progressive 
farming, as it is now understood, entails what 
is known as the rotation of crops. It is true 
that by intensive culture and perfect clean- 
liness—by which we mean entire freedom from 
weeds—the same crops can in many cases be 
grown year mae fac upon the same soil, but 
owing to the inherent necessity for variety 
which is involved in the breeding and feedi 
of stock, the farmer finds it to his advan 
to grow crops of various kinds, and by their 
assistance, the one helping the other, to 


maintain cleanliness 
and at the same 
time to husband and 
evenimpart fertility. 
Root cultivation 
and destruction of 
weeds, which pro- 
cesses are applied to 
the mangel and 
turnip, as well as 
the system of man- 
uring which is 
followed for their 
benefit, prepares the 
way for grain and 
pulse, forclovers and 
artificial grasses. In 
their turn the clovers 
and their legumin- 
ous allies, by the 
absorption of the 
nitrogen of the 
atmosphere, which 
takes place through 
the action of the 


bacteria which are found in the tiny nodules 
on their roots, enrich the soil with that element 
which is most of all exsential to the prosperity 
of the cereals and of many other important 


plants. 
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A CITAMPION SOUTHDOWN RAM AT THE ROYAL SHOW, 
The property of the King. 


from the land, involving the loss of large quan- 
tities of plant food, and, therefore, apparently 
diminishing its fertility, and yet to obtain, what 
seemed contrary to Nature, larger crops of 


grain in succession than would otherwise have 


Systems of Farming. Our forefathers been the case, 
were aware that a clover crop was a good 
preparation for wheat and other grain crops, 
but they were unable to understand why it 
was possible to remove heavy crops of clover 





We now know that the chief 





4 CHAMPION SHIRE STALLION, DELAMERS 'CHORISTEH. 


The property of Lord Rothschild. 


element. of fertility removed in’ clover, as— in 
all similar plants, is 
suggested, but that a large proportion of the 
nitrogen absorbed still remains in the roots, which 


nitrogen, as already 


on decomposing 
provide a suc- 
cooding crop with 
a liberal supply. 
Farming in the 
British Islands is 
conducted on di- 
verse systems, all 
depending, apart 
from the inclina- 
tions of the cul- 
tivator, who, how- 
ever, in largely 
controlled) by 
Nature, upon soil 
and climate. 
Nevertheless, wo 
may take one 
county — York- 
shire—as a type 
of England, for 
here we find sys- 
tems as opposite 
in character as 
sand is to clay— 
sheep-farming on, 
the Wolds in the 
East Riding, 
in and pulse 
in Holderness, 
potato culture in 
the Vale of York, 
dairy farming 


Aantout Tura 


and grazing on the pastures of the West 
Riding, and the production of cattle in the 
‘North. If we would ascertain the influence 


‘of the ‘rainfall we have only to look to East 
Anglia, where in consequence of its small per- 
centage, cereals are chiefly grown, and to the 
western counties, whether Cumberland or 
Westmoreland, Devon or Somerset, where it 
‘is high, and where, as a result, pasture farming, 
the production of hay, and the grazing of stock 
is the dominant practice. 
Sizes of Farms. In England, but for 
other reasons than those of soil and climate. the 
size of the farms is larger than in any other old 
and highly-civilised agricultural country; for 
oxanagile , the average area of the English farm is 
about 63 acres; in other countries, chiefly 
‘owing to the fact that the land is mach more 
extensively owned by the people, the average 
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UNIVERSAL AGRICULTURAL MOTOR AT WORK: 
ATTACHED TO A SELF-BINDER. 


size Of each holding is much smaller. In 
France the average area is 15}; in Germany 
76 per cent. of the farms are under 124 acres, 
in Helginm 715,000 farmers cach occupy less 


than 10 acres, while in Denmark 161,000 farms _ 


are under 25 acres in extent. In Holland 
79,000 farms out of 169,000 are under 12} 
acres, while 143,000 are under 50 acres. The 
larger the area the larger the capital essential 
for the purpose of stocking and equipment ; 
thus, while the English farmer chiefly em- 
loys his capital in the provision of live and 
ead stock, the Continental farmer employs 
it in Jand, and for this reason he is the chief 
factor or backbone of his particular country. 
Capital is ewential for the successful cultiva- 
tion of land. There is no system which is 
so advantageous as that under which stock 
ms crops are made interdependent upon each 
other. 
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The Farmer's Beginnings. [t will be 
t pparont that the young farmer should thoroughly 
understand the principles by which the culti va- 
tion of the soil and the breeding and feeding of 
stock are governed. To imitate the practice of 
his father, valuable up to a certam point. is in- 
sufficient. He must learn, through knowledge of 
the influence of climate and of the soil in its 
various forms, how far he may take advantage 
of those crops and those classes of stock which 
have hitherto been strange to the land he occu- 
pies. This knowledge is especially valuable in the 
reelection of a farm as well as in its “improvement. 
He will naturally consider not only what has been 
accomplished by his predecessor, but how far 
that predecessor has failed for want of infor- 
mation. He will look for land to which the 
sun hes constant access, to perfect drainage, 
to a general and constant water-supply, to 
substantial and eanily 
maintained hedges or 
fences, to good roads, 
to access to market 
and rail, to convenient, 
simple, casily main- 
tained and not too 
extensive buildings; to 
a healthy home, pure 
water for his consump- 
tion, and perfect sani- 
tation. He will take 
eare to learn not only 
how to buy stock foods 
and manures to” the 
greatest advantage, but 
what and how to sup- 
ply them to the stock 
and crops on his 
farm. 

Science and 
Practice, The im- 
provement of a farm, 
whether it be naturally 
() poor, or poor as the 

result of carelessness or 

bad workmanship, de- 

pends as much upon 

the knowledge, which is 
the result of latter-day investigation, asx upon the 
practical experience of the cultivator. An im- 
proved farm returns larger crops and feeds more 
cattle than hitherto, and, therefore, it should 
produce a larger profit. Improvement, however, 
does not. depend solely upon the cleaning of the 
land, the destruction of weeds, and liberal and 
judicious manuring, but also upon the deepening 
of the tilth by the plough, where, it may be for 
generations, it has never penetrated beyond a 
given depth, and that a superficial one ; upon 
the variations of the crops by the introduc- 
tion of those plants hich under modern or 
advanced culture are now grown with success, 
and u the feeding of a larger head of im- 
proved stock. 

Average Yield of Crops. Again, the 
young farmer should make himself acquainted, 
not only with the average yield of each crop 
grown in this country, and especially of those 
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THE ARRANGEMENT OF A SMALL FARM OR A SMALL HOLDING 


A decisive factor in farming is the arrangement and main- Fig. 8 shows designa well adapted to a small holding of 
tenance of outbuildings. The chief design on this page has = from 8) to 60 acres, with milk production as its staple 
been carefully worked out to meet, at the smallest possible business, and 9 is a plan for a similar holding on which 
cost, all the requirements of a farm of from 80to 1200 acrea;and milk production and cattle-raising are cumbined. 
the smaller plans are for asmali holding of from 30 to 60 acres. These plans, hased on the experience of 40 years of farm 

The plan for the farm provides for stalls for 24 cowsinthe life, are by Mr. Samuel Taylor, Government Medallist in the 
east ; calves, pigs, and boxes occupying the west, with Science and Practice of Agriculture, who has been awarded 
a convenient covered yard between the two. Onthe north the Medal of Merit of the British Dairy Farmerw Association 
side are stables, sheds and stores, with chambers over. for the design of farm homesteads. 
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adapted to hia own holding, but he should learn 
what is the possible yield of each under high 
cultivation. A study of a question like this may 
provide an incentive which may prove most 
s2rviceable. He may be inspired with a desire 
to emulate those who have succeeded far beyond 
their fellows, and who shall say that he may not 
sn their performances ? The average yield of 
wheat, less than 4 quarters—or nearly 32 bushels 
—to the acre, and of oats, 39 bushels, is easily 
excelled on suitable soils—and this must always 
be an essential qualification—by the farmer who 
is thoroughly proficient, and whether we take the 
potato or the mangel crop, grass or clover, or, 
indeed, any plant or plants which are common to 
the farm, we shall find that the same argument 
applies. The average man obtains an average 
return ; the tenant who has mistaken his voca- 
tion, and who was better adapted for some other 


. form of industry, makes little or no praiseworthy 


attempt to excel whatever. 


Training, How then should the young men 
who are the prospective farmers of the future be 
trained for prosperouslife work! There aremany 
who believe that a course of study at an Agricul- 
tural College is sufficient. There are others who 
regard it as imperative that they should take an 
active part in the practical work of the farm which 
is Occupied by their fathers, and that nothing 
further 1s needed. Others, again, recommend a 
form of practical pupilage on the farm of a 
highly-skilled agriculturist. In neither case are 
these proposals sufficient for the purpose. Of 
the two we should prefer the man who had passed 
through a practical course of work on a farm 
rather than the atudent whose sole acquaintance 
with farming had been gained at an Agricultural 
College. Farmers have succeeded in the past, 
and will succeed in the future, without the advan- 
tage of scientific knowledge, although in many 
casos their observations possessed a scientific basis. 


An acquaintance with the theory of agricul- 
ture and with those sciences upon which its 
principles are based ix not sufficient to enable a 
man to conduct a farm with success. It must 
be remembered that successful farming involves 
the management of men, a personal acquain- 
tance with the soil and power to judge of its 
condition under varying circumstances, a recog- 
nition of the character and quality of plants for 
the very necessary purposes of sowing and 
growing in suitable soils and climates, of harvest- 
ing at the right moment, and of selling to the 
best advantage. A farmer should be able to 
deal advantageously with his fellow-men, be he 
corn-merchant or butcher, stock-dealer or malt- 
ster ; indeed, in a hundred ways he needs a form 

of practical training which is only possible on 
the farm, in the market, or on the corn exchange. 


Scientific Education. A course of pre- 
paration for a farming career should include 
acientific as well as practical education in its 
various aspects. A lad who goes straight from 
school to an Agricultural Colloge is not prepared 


for the work of which it is intended he should 
vbtain a grip. He will be taught facts relating 
to soil, crops. and animals, of which, in all pro- 
bability, he knows little or nothing ; and at the 
close of his academic career he may be crammed 
with a form of knowledge valuable under other 
conditions, but which he is unable to apply in his 
daily life. 

Far different is it with the lad of slightly more 
advanced years, who has spent two or three 
seasons upon the land, and taken part in all the 
varied forms of labour which its cultivation and 
the management of stock involves. He has 
reached a period of life when his receptive powers 
are active, and he rapidly learns to manage the 
implements and machines which are employed 
and the horses which draw them. He mand 
acquaints himself with the habits of livestoc 
in all their varieties ; with their requirements 
and with the methods of feeding which are 
employed. He obtains many hints from the 
workmen, with whose habits he becomes inti- 
mate. He enjoys attending the markets and 
fairs, the corn exc , and the auction, and he 
gradually acquires a fund of information which 
is impossible under any form of scholastic train- 
ing. Such a lad isin a position to take advantage 
of a course of instruction at an Agricultural 
College, and a couple of years, so far from being 
wasted, will, unless he is a dullard and utterly 
unwilling to work, be followed by a fairly com- 

rehensive grasp in successful practice on the 
arm, of those scientific facts which explain the 
‘reason why,” and of those principles which 
once understood provide a foundation for a 
successful future. 

Scientific knowledge, however, not only 
explains why certain practices are followed and 
results obtained, but it suggests; and under 
almost all circumstances it enables a thinking 
man who is at the same time a good practitioner 
to vary or to modify any part of his system, 
which is not precisely as prosperous as it might 
be, for the reason that he knows the cause and is 
in a position to suggest a remedy. 


The Farm as a School. We do not for 
one moment despise the teaching which a 
farmer's son receives under his father's eye. 
It. is well that he should begin his career at 
home, and learn the elements of practice and 
the necessity for a personal acquaintance with 
every form of farm labour before he commences 
his college course, which is in these days an 
almost imperative necessity. 

That course completed, i may most advar. 

tageously spend six to twelve months upon each 
of two farms in different parts of the country 
where the work is of the highest class, where the 
soil and the climate differ, and where the crops 
and stock enable him to learn facts and to acquire 
a knowledge of practices which he has peek 
unable to learn elsewhere, but which will pro- 
vide him with a larger fund of information, and 
thus enat’e him to become less dependent upon 
local customs and conditions, climate and soil. 


To be continued 
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By Dr. GeraLtp LEIGHTON 


‘THE cultured man who sets out to learn what 

is known concerning the Science of Life is 
entering upon a subject whose scope is unlimited, 
because the subject is the largest in the world. 
If it be true that the proper study for mankind 
is Man, it follows that the investigation of the 
methods and principles by the operation of 
which Man has become the creature he is will 
embrace the most fascinating topics open to his 
research. 

The very vastness of the subject is, however, 
a disadvantage. The serious student of Biology 
finds that the devotion of a life-time is hardly 
sufficient for him to familiarise himself with all 
that is to be learnt about one single branch of 
the subject. The great mass of this knowledge 
has been accumulated since the cpoch-inaking 
work of Charles Darwin, whose observations and 
deductions opened up the way to fields of work 
and thought previously undreamed of. It is 
but the bare truth, indeed, to say that modern 
biological science dates from the publication of 
the ** Origin of Species.” 

The Vastness of the Science. The 
inevitable result of this rapid accumulation 
of facts concerning the science of life was that 
it very soon became necessary for students 
to take up special branches of biology to the 
neglect of other branches, and at the present 
day any one of the various branches of the 
science provides material for a life’s work. It is 
possible, indeed it is usual, for the expert in 
plant life to be quite ignorant of all that concerns 
the life of, say, a fish. 

It cannot be otherwise. The biologist of 
to-day, if he is to add anything to the sum of 
human knowledge, must specialise; he must 
confine his studies to the life-history of a few 


types of life, or even to a single family or species. 
But, in order that he may do this to the best 
advantage, it is first of all very necessary that 
he should have a clear cone ption of all the 
great prirfeiples which govern the life of any kind 
of living organism. The danger of specialisation 
is that these great principles are apt to be lost 
sight of in a mass of minute detail, It is difficult 
to sce all the facts of life in their trne proportion 
when the mind's eye is constantly focussed upon 
a special point. 


Phenomenon of Life. Now, as far as the 
man of culture is concerned, these minute details 
are of no importance: they do not help him to 
understand the problems of life, nor do they 
throw any light upon the ages that are gone. In 
order that they may be of any use to him these 
details require to be generalised, taken out of 
their special compartment of scientific knowledge 
and put in their place along with other facts of 
a similar kind, the whole sun of which point 
to the existence of a universal or general law. 
When, after years of specialised labour, suffi- 
cient data have been accumulated upon which 
it is safe to deduce general laws or principles, 
then and then only is it time for a science to be 
included in any general scheme of education. 

The Science: of Life—Biology—has reached 
that stage. It is no longer possible for any man 

to claim to be considered educated or cultured 
if he remains in ignorance of the great Laws of 
Biol Without being either a botanist or a 
zoologist it is open to every man nowadays to 
learn much of how the world of living creatures 
has hecome what he sees it to be. It is not only 
possible; it is essential. There is no other way in 
which we can see the true proportion of things, 


there is no other way to “ see Life whole.” 
oy 
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Our object here is, therefore, to endeavour to 
gain a broad and comprehensive view of the 
most marvellous phenomenon of which we have 
any knowledge—the phenomenon of Life. And 
since, of all forms of life, that which is of supreme 
intereat to man is his own life, we shall try to 
trace the means whereby a creature has been 
produced capable of undertaking the task of 
investigating himself. In order to do this, it 
will be necessary to go back to the simplest 
forma of life that are known, to see how they live 
and move and have their being, to study the 
various aspects of their life, to see how it became 
more complex according to changing surround- 
inga, to explain why some things survived while 
others perished, and to discover how the sur- 
vivors transmitted their priceless advantages to 
succeeding generations. 


Life in its Simplest Forms. The im- 
portant point to note at the outeet is that, just 
an the simplest forms of life are single cells 
which perform all the functions n to 
life hefore any specialisation of function appears, 
so in the study of these phenomena mast the 
student begin with what is general before at- 
tempting to study the special. Our attempt, 
then, is to trace life from its simplest forms, 
through its branchings and modes of transmis- 
sion, to ita highest development as manifested 
in the flight of a bird, the speed of a racehorse, 
the character and mind of Man. 

Nature yields up her secrets unwillingly, and 
the secret of the nature of life has been inscru- 
tably kept. We do not know what Life is. But 
we know what is meant by saying that an or- 
gonism is living, and that definition is as far as 
we can go. We mean by Life that state of an 
animal, or plant, in which its organs are capable 
of performing their functions, or in which the 
performance of those functions has not per- 
manently ceased. What we mean by Life is a 
series of definite and successive changes, both of 
atructure and composition, which take place 
within an individual without destroying its iden- 
tity. That is what we mean. Of the actual 
nature or essence of those changes we remain 
ignorant. No plausible or reasonable explana- 
tion has ever been put forward to account for 
the phenomenon of Life entering into non- 
living matter. We are utterly ignorant of how 
Life came to be. 


Things that Cannot be Prowed. [ct 
it be carefully noted that we are speaking 
now of knowledge, not of beliefs. That is a 
distinction to be constantly kept in mind in 
dealing with science. It is one thing to belsere 
that a certain fact occurred, or that a certain 
rocess took place ; it is quite a different thing to 
now it, One may believe many things, and they 

may be perfectly true, without its being possible 
to prove their truth, The mental attitude in 
relation to such matters will be found to be 
mainly a matter of individual cred abghaarseam On 
matters which cannot be definitely proved one 
man will adopt the attitude of belief, another 
will be inclined to deny, whilst a cautious third 
will be content with asserting his ignorance. The 


* 


one should have no cause of quarrel with the 
other. An unproved and unprovable dogmatic 
statement is helpful to some types of minds ; 
it is a positive hindrance to others. 


“How?” To many minds the question 
‘“ How ?” is non-existent. It does not present 
itself to them as a difficulty to be solved before 
they can believe. They have simple Faith. But 
one of the results of the evolution of the higher 
mental character of man has been to produce a 
speculative type of mind. Such a mind is 
not content with a bare dogmatic statement. 
« How ’” is to it the one supremely interesting 
question. It seeks to account for processes 
by formulating theories based on facts. So 
long as the distinction between the attitude of 
belief and that of knowledge is kept clear, there 
is no cause, let us repeat, for quarrel between 
the two. 

It is to the ever-growing spirit of research and 
curiosity that all progress of scientific thought 
is due, and so much light has been thrown upon 
the problems of life in the last fifty years that 
aioe which to our fathers-was obscure is now 
becoming clear. But as regards the Origin of 
Life we are still without an explanation. 

The reason is that this phenomenon stands 
alone. There is nothing else quite like it, or with 
which it can be compared. A hard and fast line 
seems to mark off the living from the non-living ; 
there is no sign of the process by which the gulf 
could have been bridged in the first place. 1t is 
true that a theory known as that of Spontaneous 
Generation has been advanced to account for 
the origin of life, but it merely asserts that 
living matter arose from non-living, without 
explaining how. Spontaneous generation asserts 
the possibility of producing a living organism 
without the necessity of a pre-existing parent. 

The Origin of Life. In the seventeenth 
century this was the prevailing view amongst 
naturalists and men of science, and it was 
sanctioned by antiquity. Its first assailant wan 


¢ Redi, an Italian philosopher. Needham and 


Buffon, both of whom have been commonly 
regarded as supporters of the hypothesis, held 
it in a modified way. ‘* They held that life is 
the indefeasible property of certain indestruct- 
ible molecules of matter which exist in all 
living things, and have inherent activities by 
which they are distinguished from non-living 
matter ; each individual living organism being 
formed by thetr temporary combination, and they 
standing to it in the relation of the particles of 
water to a cascade or a whirlpool, or to a mould, 
into which the water is poured,” 

The doctrine of spontaneous generation is now 
held, oddly enough, by extreme evolutionists, 
al the name of ely dat A belief in 
abiogenesis means, simply, that at some period 
in the history of the universe there ust have 
been a time and a process which resulted in the 
transformation of non-living matter into living 

It further involves the belief that 
this was a natural process and not the result 
of “supernatural” or “miraculous” inter- 
ference. Biogenesis, on the other hand, as 


maintained by Redi, is the belief that living 
organisms can spring only from pre-existing 
living parents. During the last half-century the 
belief in spontaneous generation largely lapsed. 
mainly on account of the work of Tyndall, 
Pasteur, and others. The present attitude of 
science in regard to this theory may be 
described as a reserved scepticism, the agnostic 
view, which does not deny the possibility of 
spontaneous generation or abiogenesis in some 
other and remote period of the world’s history, 
but, reasoning from the failure of all experiments 
in that direction, is inclined to think that life now 
is produced only from life. 


An Important Fact. The important fact 
for us to realise here is that living cells have the 
pour of converting non-living matter into 
iving ae sae “The simple constituents 
of the food are converted step atep into the 
living substance of the plant by the agency of that 
substance itself.” 

Passing now from all speculation as to the 
origin of life, let us turn to the facts as they may 
be seen and studied in plants and animals, 
limiting ourselves to the description of a few 
of the principal types of animals, a knowledge 
of whose general plan of structure and mode 
of life every educated man should possess, 
For the rest, our object is to bring before 
the reader the great biological laws which have 
produced these creatures, and to endeavour 
to ascertain in what directions these laws are 
operating now. We shall begin with the higher 
forms and end with the lowcr, because most 
people know something of the anatomy and 
physiology of man, and also because those 
subjects are fully treated in PuysioLocy. It 
will be presumed in what follows that the reader 
has made himself familiar, through other sections 
of this work, with the structure and functions of 


The Groups of Animals. = The first 
scientific attempt to arrange animals in groups 
according to types was that of Aristotle 
(384-322 B.c.), who clearly recognised the fact 
that the whole animal kingdom represents a 
gradual transition from lower to higher forms. 
He also recognised that structure must be taken 
as the basis of classification. He therefore 
divided animals into two great groups, which 
correspond exactly with the modern division 
into Vertebrates and Invertebrates. 

The great object of systematic classification 
is accuracy of description and convenience of 
reference. It is simply a means to an end. 
It is arrived at by noting likenesses and differ- 
ences. In this way the whole realm of animate 
life is divided into the two great groups of 
Plants and Animals. The broad distinctions 
between these two are plain enough, but it is 
sometimes difficult, or even impossible, to say 
whether a given organism is to be regarded as a 
plant or an animal, or neither. 

Taking first the Vertebrates, or back-boned 
animals, we find that there are five well-defined 
groups, viz., Mammals, Birds, Reptiles, Amphi- 
bians, and Fishes. 
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Essential Characters of Vertebrates. 
The description in PrysioLoay of the struc- 
ture and functions of Man gives an idea of 
the principal characteristics of the whole group, 
but we may summarise the essential characters 
of Vertebrates here. All possess a vertebral 
column or back-bone, from which the group 
takes its name. The body is bilaterally sym- 
metrical always in the young animal, and gene- 
rally in the adult. There is no obvious external 
division of the body into segments, but the 
internal structure indicates such a division. A 
longitudinal section through the kody (such as 
may be seen in the carcase of a sheep in a 
butcher's shop) shows that it is made up of two 
tubes. One tube is dorsal, the other ventral. 
The dorsal tube consists of a narrow canal in the 
hack-bone, which encloses the spinal cord, and 
this widens out into the larger cavity of the skull 
in which lies the brain. The ventral tube forms 
the cavity of the chest and abdomen, and con- 
tains the organs of those parts. Most verte- 
brates have limbs, and these are never more in 
number than two pairs. Of all these characters 
one of the most obvious and important is the 
enclosure of the nervous system in its own 
bony tube, separated from the rest of the body. 

This double tube arrangement is a primary 
distinction between Vertebrates and Inverte- 
brates, because in the latter, in all adults without 
exception, the body may be regarded as a single 
tube, which encloses all the viscera, and the 
nervous system is enclosed within the general 
body cavity, and ix not in any way shut off, 
The contrast is well brought out by our diagram 
of a transverse section of a vertebrate and an 
invertebrate [2]. 

There is one other structure to which reference 
must be made in this connection. Between 
these two tubes, running along the axis of 
the trunk, is the back-bone—shown in’ the 
longitudinal section [1]. In the very lowest 
vertebrates, and in the embryos of higher verte- 
brates, there is in this position a structure 
termed the notochord. This is present in every 
vertebrate embryo, and od enact the foundation 
of the spinal column or back-bone. 

A Visible Transformation. We may 
note, further, that in all vertebrates, at some 
stage of their development, are some openings 
or slits at the side of the throat, forming a 

passage from the exterior to the pharynx. 
In terrestrial mammals, reptiles, and birds these 
slits are present in the embryo only, and are 
functionless, merely indicating that the an- 
cestors of these creatures once had need of 
them. In fish they persist as the gill-slits. In 
the development of an amphibian, such as the 
frog, the transformation from the stage possessing 
gill-slits like a fish into a terrestrial animal 
breathing by lungs, can be actually secn. 

It is hardly necessary to add that all verte- 
brates have a blood circulation through tubes, the 
propelling power being the heart ; that the chief 
part of the nervous system is the brain, which is 
continuous with the spinal cord, and from both 
of which the nerves arise ; and that the organs of 
sensation are in reality outgrowths of tho brain. 
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' blood is cold. 


Mammals and Birds. We may now in- 
dicate the predominating characteristics of the 
five great groups of vertebrates, noting onl 
those points which mark them off from eac 
other. The highest of these groups is that of 
the Quadrupeds, or Mammals, amongst which is 
man himself. Two striking charac- 
ters at once call for notice—namely 
(1), the poeswssion of hatr, and (2) 
the presence of milk glands, by means 
of which the young are nourished 
for a longer or shorter period after 
birth. These two points are alone 
sufficient to separate tie mammals 
from other vertebrates. Moreover, 
with the single exception of the lowly 
Monotremes of Australasi, all mam- 
mals bring forth their young alive, 
and do not lay eggs. In all mammals, 
too, the blood is warm; they are 
what are termed “ warm - blooded 
vertebrates,” in contradistinction to 
the fish and amphibians, in which the 


Turning from the mammals to the 
familiar group of Birds, we recognise 
at once that the outer covering is not 
hair, but feathers, the growth of which 
largely determines the shape of the 
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surrounding medium, whether that be air of 
water. It is, therefore, warmer in hot weather 
than in cold. Broadly speaking, the result of 
this is sluggishness of movement and a low 
degree of inte‘ligence. The external covering 
is entirely different from that of either mam- 
“mals or birds. It usually takes the 
form of hard horny scales, as in 
snakes and lizards, whilst in some 
forms, as the turtles, large portions 
of the skin are ossified into plates. 
The breathing apparatus, as might 
be expected from the cold condition 
of the blood, is much simpler than 
in birds or mammals, and the reptile 
breathes by its lungs alone through- 
out life. Most reptiles are egg-layers, 
but some carry the young until fully 
developed, when they rupture the 
egg-membrane and are born ovo-vivi- 
parously. 

Amphibians and Fieb. ‘ The 
fourth group of vertebrates—the Am- 
phibians—are often confused in the 
popular mind with the reptiles, but 
they are more nearly related to fish, 
as the reptiles are closer allies of 
birds. The important points of dis- 
tinction are, therefore, those in which 


bird in nature, as will be realised if B. Backbone. they differ from fish. In Amphibians, 
a plucked bird is compared with one Do Daparaca, sachs as frogs, toads, and salamanders, 
with the feathers stillon The fore A. Abdomen. — true lungs are always present in the 


limbs take the for.n of wings, this 
being only one of the many adaptations for 
an aerial lifo presentod by birds. The blood 
is considerably hotter than that of mammals, 
being on an averas:s 103°F., compared with about 
98°F. in mammals. All birds are egg-layers or 
Oviparous ; in no case are the young brought 
forth alive. ‘* Oviparous verobratse with a 
covering of feathers,’ sums up their charac- 
teristic features, 
Reptiles. Both 
the groups just de- 
acribed — mammals 
and birds — have 
been termed warm or 
het - blooded, which 
means that = they 
possess not merely 
warm blood, but 
blood whose = tem- 
perature is) main- 
tained at a fairly 
constant level, irre- 
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state of the blood is 
the necessity of 
elaborate —_aarrange- 
ments fer breathing, and along with this warm 
blood is found the greatest physical activity 
and tho highest degree of intelligence. In 
striking coatrast with these two high verte- 
brate groups ar: the Reptiles, in which the 
blood is cold—that is to say, the temperature 
of reptiis blood is approximately that of the 
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2 CROSS-SECTIONS THROUGH A VERTEBRATE (.1) AND 
A HIGHER INVERTEBRATE (#). 


adults, while in the early stage of 
pore there are filaments which are adapted 
or breathing the air dissolved in the water 
in which the young amphibian is developing. 
Moreover, the limbs of amphibians are never 
converted into fins, and the external covering is 
soft, moist, and glandular, unlike that of either 
reptiles or fish. There are other minor points of 
difference which need not be noted here. Unlike 
mammals and birds, but in common with reptiles 
and fish, the blood of 
amphibians is cold. 
Lastly, among the 
teue vertebrates, we 
have the Fish, which 
are alwavs provided 
with gills throughout 
the whole of life. 
The blood is cold, 
and the limbs, when 
present, are but im- 
perfectly developed, 
taking the form of 
broad expansions of 
the skin, called fins 
The body is usually 
coated with a cover- 
ing of scales. The 
; shape of the body 
is adapted for rapid progression through the 
water, so that there is no obvious line be- 
tween the head and the body, or the body 
and the tail. 
It will be convenient for reference if the main 
seg in these five group3 be summarised in a 
e. 
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Some DISTINGUISHING VERTEBRATE CHARACTELS. 
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The Vertebrate Border Line. There 
has been no difficulty so far in selecting points 
of likeness ard difference between animals 
which enable us to put them into certain well- 
defined groups. But when we Icave the true 
vertebrates, or animals with back-bones, we 
come to creatures which seem to be on the 
Vertebrate Border Line. Until comparatively 
recent times they were regarded as Inverte- 
brates, because in them there was not a true 
back-bone. But, as was pointed out when 
describing the essentials of a Vertebrate, this 
structure is preceded by what is termed the 
notochord. the firm rod which runs _longi- 
tudinally below the spinal cord. It was also 
stated that vertebrate embryos exhibit at one 
stage the presence of slits in the pharynx ; and, 
thirdly, that typical Vertebrates possessed a 
nervous system above the notochord, which was 
in the form of a tube. Now, if these three great 
characters be taken as the test, it is found that 
certain very primitive forms have some claims to 
rank as vertebrates One of these is the small 
fish-like creature known as a Lanrelet ; another 
is the curious Sea-sguirt ; and there is a third 
group represented by a worm-like animal, called 
Balanogloss::s. 

In the case of the Lancclet, there is a well- 
developed notochord present ; no gill-slits are 
to be seen outside, but are found on dissection 
within, and above the notochord there is a tubu- 
lar nerve cord. So that this curions little 
creature—it varies from Ijin. to 3in. or so in 
length—conforms to the three standard tests of 
a vertebrate. It is, at any rate, on the border 
line ; it is almost a true vertebrate. 


The Wonderful Sea-Squirt. In _ the 
second form—the Sea-squirt—only one of these 
three characters is obvious—namely, the per- 
foration of the pharynx for breathing pur- 
poses. But if the development he studied, 
additional evidence is forthcoming in the shape 
of a notochord in the tail region Moreover, 
the young sea-squirt possesses a hollow brein 
and spinal cord. As the creature grows older, 
after swinrming about freely as a sort of tadpole, 
it changes its mode of life and becomes scdentary, 
attaching itself to some rock or other object. 
Then some remarkable changes follow. The tail, 
with its portion of notochord, gets smaller and 
smaller and finally vanishes, and the nervous 
system, which was hollow, is altered into a solid 
mass, or ganglion. ‘ We have, therefore,” says 
Professor Ainsworth Davis, ‘‘ the remarkable 
phenomenon of an arimal which, wken young, 
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possesses the distinctive vertebrate characters, 
but loses most of them in the adult condition, 
becoming, so to spenk, of lower grade. This is a 
good example of biological degeneration.” It 
shows, also, that it is necessary to study the 
whole life-history of an animal before it can be 
thoroughly understood. 

The third form which we have referred to as 
on the vertebrate border-line is a v-orm-like 
creature without a popular name, technically 
called Balanoglossus, found widely distributed 
in the world, dwelling in mud or sand. — Gill-slits 
are found on the upper side of the trunk, a small 
notochord projects into the proboscis, and what 
represents the nervous syetem in this creature is 
a more or less hollow tube in the region of the 
collar. So that here again is the indication of 
the vertebrate border-line. 


Creatures without Backbones. We 
have now sketched in outline the chief features 
of the Vertebrate animals, and it remains 
to indicate some of the features of the remaining 
mass of animals, all of which come under the 
gencral heading of Invertebrates. 

This enormous collection of creatures without 
back-bones is divided into a great number of 
separate groups, each group on the same footing 
as the Vertebrates. These many divisions are 
matters for the systematic zoologist ; all that 
is required here is to draw attention to the great 
diversity of form included in the Invertebrate 
group, They differ among themsclyes far more 
widely than do the vertebrate sections ; indeed, 
there is very little in common between one of 
the lowly invertebrates and one of the higher, 
except the common absence of anything in the 
thape of a back-bone, 

Let us take in imagination one of the higher 
invertebrate forms—a lobster, for example— 
and look at the great distinctions between 
kuch a creature and one of the lower verte- 
brates, such as a fish. A careful analys’s 
will establish the presence of the following 
characters : 

1. A protective hard external covering, but 
no internal skeleton corresponding to a skull or, 

bavk-bone. 

2. The hody is composed of a single tule, not 
a double onc. 

3. The sides of the pharynx are not perforated 
by gill-slits. 

4. The central part. of the circulation, the 
heart, is dorsal instead of ventral as in a verte- 
brete. 

5. The nervous system is compored of a ring 
round the gullet, continued backwards a8 a 
ventral nerve-cord. 

We have already said that this great division 
of the animal world, the Invertebrates. includes 
a number of widely-diflering groups, some of 
which are small in the numter of their species, 
while others include myriads of creatures. The 
will be found cealt with in anther pert of this 
work [sce NatuRAL History ]. 


To be cortsnucd 
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A SHORT DICTIONARY OF TERMS 


ABDOMEN —In vertebrates, the hinder 
part of the trunk, containing the prin- 
cipal organs of digestion and excretion, 

Ablogenesis—S8pontancous generation, 
or the production of living beings with- 
out pre-existent life. 

Accretion—The process by which in- 
organic bodies grow larger. 

Adaptation--The adjustisent of anl- 
mals or planta to surroundinzs. 

Albinism——-Whiteness or palenena. 

Albumen—The complex substance of 
which the white of egg is composed 

Ambergris-—A concretion formed in 
the intestine of the sperm-whale. 

Amaba-—A unicellular aniinal which 
changes jts shape. 

Amoasboid--Like an amerha, changing 
in form. 

Amphibia — One of the five Classes of 
vertebrates, 

Anabolism -The chemical 
which build up the tisnites 

Analogous— Having the same function. 

Anatomy- The study of structure. 

Antenna—A feeler of an insect. 

Anterior — Towards the front of the 
hotly, 

Anthropold -—- Man-like. 

Aorta-—The great artery of the holy, 

Artificial selection The production 
of breeds by binnan agency. 

Asexual-- Reproduction in which sexes 
are not concerned, 

Atias —The name of the firat vertebra 
in the neck. 

Auricle-- Ono of the cavities of the 
heart. 

Aves-- The claas of Birda, 

Axis— The second vertebra of the neck, 


BILATGRAL symmetry — Having 
rluht and loft sides alike 

Blology-~The sclonve of Life and living 
Chalrags, 

Blubber- ~A thick layer of fat under the 
akin. 

Body cavity— The xpace within the 
body-wall, 

Brachial -— Pertaining to the arma. 

Branchial - Pertaining to the gills, 

Bronchus -A branch of the wined-pipe. 

Bud—An outgrowth which becomes an 
Jndividual animal, 


CALCAREOUS - Pertaining to lime. 

Canine—Dog like, applied to certam 
teoth, 

Carnivorous § Flesh-eating. 

Carpus.- The wrist, the small bones be 
tween the forearin and hand. 

Cartilage- Gristle. 

Caudal— Pertaining to the tail. 

Cell —The unit of stracture, a nucleated 
mass Of protoplasm, 

Cephalie— Pertaining to the head, 

Cerebellum: -‘The small or hinder brain. 

Cerebral hemispheres The highest 
part of the vertebrate brain, 

Cervica)-- Pertaining to the neck, 

Chlorophyll —Green) colouring matter 
of planta 

Choroid—The pigmented middle coat 
of the eye. 

Cilia—Hairtike minute filaments pro- 
jovting from the surface. 

Cillary action -The movement of cilia. 

Clavicle—The collar-hone. 

Cloaca-The cavity into which the 
excretory organs open, as ina froz. 

Commensalism--The association of 
two arganisnis to the advantage of one 
or both. 

Conjugation—The fusion of two in- 
dividuals for reproductive purposes, 


processus 


Crop—A part of the gullet for tem- 
food-etoring. 
Cross-fertilisation — Kertilisation of 


an egg by a aperm from = another 
organism. 

Cross-pollination—Transferring pollen 
from the atamen of one flower to the 
stigma of another. 
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Cytode—A simple portion of protoplasm 
without a nucleus. 


DEGENERATION——The process by 
sala organisms become parasites of 
fixed. 

Development—A series of changes in 
the carly life of an animal during 
which it passes from the state of a 
single fertilised cell to the adult con- 
dition. 

Digitigrade— Walkinz upc the digits. 

Distal—The end of a limb or extremity 
furthest from the trunk. 

Dorsaj—Pertaining to the region of 
the back. 


ECTODERM .—Outer cellular layer of 
the organiain. 

Embryo -The young animal during de- 
velopment within the egy or womb. 
Embryology: —Science of development 
Endoderm-— The Inner cellular layer of 

an organism. 
Endoskeleton-—Internal hard support- 
ng atroctures, as bones, 
Epigenesis: Gradual development from 
the sitnple to the complex. 
Exoskeleton -External hard supp ort- 
fue structures, 


FEMUR. -The thigh-bone. 

Fertilisation The fusion of two masses 
of germ-plasm 

Fission--Reproduction by splitting of 
the parent cell. 

Fossils---The remains of organisms or 
their traces in ruck. 


GAMETE— An unfertilised germ cell, 


Gemmation Keproduction by bud- 
ding. 
Genus -A group Including one or more 


Kpecies, 

Gill--An organ for breathing the air 
contained fu water 

Gizzard -A part of the dizestive tube 
in which food is broken up. 


HERBIVOROUS. Fating plants, 

Hermaphrodite Having the two xeves 
united in one individual. 

Hibernation- Passing inte a torpid 
condition, as in reptiles 

Histology -Science of minute structure, 

Homologous - Having a similar origin ; 
constricted on a sitilar plan, 

Host The orsanisny which carrics a 
parasite. 

Hybrid— An individual produced by 


crossing two species, 


IMAGO —The adult stage of insects, 
Inelsor- The front tooth dn mammals, 
Invertebrate-— Without a backbone, 


LABIUM--The lower Hip, in insects. 

Labrum - The upper lip. 

Larva A young animal which has left 
the egg and fs free, but incompletely 
developed, 


MACRONUCLEUS— The Jarge nu- 
cleus in gome organisms. 

Melanism -Unusual darkness of colour. 

Mesoderm -The middle cellular layer 
of organisms, 

Metabolism —Chemical change in body. 

Metamorphosis--The period in the life 
of some insecta during which the 
change occurs from the larva to the 
Imago, 

Metazoa— Many celled animajs. 

Micronucleus--The small nuclens ir 
some onzanisms., 

Mimicry— Kesemblance between spe- 
cles, often for protection. 

Morphology ——Science of structure. 


NATURAL selection—The survival of 
individuals which possess ad vantayeous 
variations, 

Neural— Pertaining to the nervous sys- 
tem. 


IN BIOLOGY 


Notochord—A supporting rod under the 
central nervous system in all vertebrate 
embryos, usually replaced later by the 
backbone. 

Nucleus—The specialised portion of pro- 
toplasm within a cell. 


COCIPITAL—Pertaining to the back of 
the head. ; 
Omnivorous— Having a mixed diet. 
Ontogeny—Individual development. 
Ovary —The female sexual gland. 
Oviduet—The tube from the ovary to 
the exterior. 
Oviparous—Producing eggs, of pro- 
ducing young from ene 
Ovoviviparous— Producing young from 
egys hatched within the body. 
Ovum—The female sexual cell, the egg. 


PARAGITE--An organism which lives 
on or in another. 

Parthenogenesis—Production of new 
individuals from unfertilised egus, and 
therefore without the mnale element, 

Pentadactyle— Having five digits 

Permanent dentition -- The second set 
of mammalian teeth 

Phylogeny—The evolutionary history 
of aninals. 

Phylum—A large division of the animal 
kingdom, e.g. Vertebrates. 

Plantigrade -Walking upon the palms 
of the hands or soles of the feet. 

Protoplasm—Physical basis of organ- 
ised tissues; simplest forme of living 
matter. 

Protozoa — Towest of the 
animal kingdom, 

Pupa—aA stage in insect life. 


REGENERATION—The process of re- 
pair after injury. 

Reversion--The appearance of traits 
like those of remote ancestors, 


SEGMENTATION — Early divisions of 
an egg after fertilisation; also the 
division of an judividual into rings or 
RewInents, 

Self-fertilisation—Fertilisation of an 
ege by a sperm from the same indi- 
vidual. 

Self-pollination—Transference of po!- 
Jen from stamens to stigma of the same 
flower. 

Soma--The body as distinct from the 
germ cells. 

Somatic - Pertaining to the body as 
opposed to the germ cell, 

Special creation— The belief that 
species were created independently. 
Spermatozoon—The male sexual cell. 
Spinal cord—The hinder part. of the 

central nervous system. 

Stigma-An air tube in insects. The 
pollen-receiving organ in plants. 


VACUOLE—A space in the protoplasm 
of a cell. 
Variation — The appearance of new 
traita, 
Vegetative propagation —Reproduc. 
tion by other methods than egg-pro- 
duction, e.¢. budding or fission. 
Ventral] - Pertaining to the lower as- 
pect of the body. 
Vestigial-—Pertaining toan organ which 
has undergone reduction. 
Visceral clefts—The slit-like o 
on each side of the throat whic 
vertebrate embryo exhibita. 
Viscera— Organs within a body-cavity. 
Viviparous— Producing young alive. 


WARNING colouration—Conspicuous 
colouring of organisms whi have 
dangerous or unpleasant traita. 


ZOOGEOGRAPHY—The distribution 
of animals on the earth. 

Zoology —The science of animals. 

Zygote—A ferti‘ised germ-cell 
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A FIRST LESSON 


IN THE THEORY OF MUSIC 


By J. Curnpert HappEen 


F.VERYBODY knows a musical sound when he 
hears it. How is such a sound produced ? 

‘“* By vibrations or movements excited in the 
air which surrounds us,” says the man of 
science. These vibrations may be set in motion 
in various ways—by the human voice in singing, 
by the agitation of a string, by the forcing of a 
column of air through a tube-—as in wind 
instruments—by the striking of a sonorous sub- 
stance. If the resulting vibrations are very 
slow, the ear receives no impression of them ; if 
they are broken and irregular, the product is 
not music but noise. 

Musical sounds are, therefore, to put it in a 
word, the result of rapid and regular vibrations 
of the air. Such sounds may be high or they 
may below. When they are high, the vibrations 
producing them are very rapid ; when they are 
low, the vibrations are proportionately slow. 


Two Main Essentials. Thus we have 
musical sounds as they strike on the ear. How 
are we to represent them on paper, so that 
they may be produced by voice or instrument 
at will? This is the subject of our present 
study—the notation of music. In providing 
a written “language’’ for music, two main 
essentials have to he considered: (1) the 
pitch—that is, the acuteness or the gravity— 
of sounds ; (2) the length or duration of these 
sounds. 

To determine the pitch, a series of lines and 
spaces called the Staff or Stave is used, with the 


addition of “ Clef” signs, to be explained pre- 
sently. Looking at a single “part in any 
musical composition, it will be found that it is 
set. down upon a Stave of tive lines; but in 
theory the Stave must. be regarded as a great 
ladder of eleven fines and ten spaces, broken 
up into two divisions merely for convenience of 
reading.” Vocal music was naturally the first 
consideration of those who devised a notation ; 
for voices are old as creation, while instruments 
were a later evolution. A mans voice is lower 
than a woman's: he sings from the lower part 
of the Stave ; the woman sings from the upper 
part. Hence it came about that the Creat 
Stave of eleven lines and ten spaces was split 
up into halves. With eleven lines it could not 
be equal halves, of course, so the middle line 
was omitfed, to he introduced as a short linc 
only when required. The final result was there- 
fore like this : 


The original Great Stave should, nevertheless, 
form the basis of the student's theoretical know- 
ledge. These lines and spaces are counted from 
the bottom upwards. Musical, sounds are 
named after the first seven letters of the alphabet, 
and the stave lines represent, in theiz esuer. the 
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sounds G, B, D, F, A, C, £, G, B, D, F, while 
the spaces represent A, C, E, G, B, D, F, A, C, E. 

The student is strongly advised to learn these 
names by heart before proceeding. He must not 
be content until he can give at once, without 
hesitation, the name of any line or space within 
the entire range of the Great Stave. For those 
who are looking forward to playing an instrument 
thie is sapecially essential. The singer may grope 
his way about, guided by a possibly good ear, 
but the instrumentalist must read his notation. 


Clefs. Having cut up the Great Stave into 
two little staves. as it were, the question came to 
be how to indicate which part, the upper or the 
lower, was in use. It was with this object that 
the now familinr Cle{s were introduced. “ Clef” 
is the French word for Acy, and these clefs are 
the keys by which the respective halves of the 
Great Stave are determined. In old music 
reveral clefa were used, and several clefs are 
still used in full scores; that is to say, in 
written orchestral music. In all ordinary 
modern) music, however, only two clefs are 
found. They are known commonly as the Treble 
and Bass Clefs ; more correctly as the G and F 
Clefs. The names in the latter case are derived 
from the position assigned to the respective clefs, 
the one turning on the (line of the Treble 
Stave, the other having its centre on the F line 
of the Basa Stave. As a matter of fact. these 
clefs were originally written in the form of the 
letters Go and F; and it was not until far on 
in the evolution of musical notation that they 
assuined their present. outlines, as thus: 


-_ oe ree _ ” | A othend me. 
e e 

ee @ - ~ paste 

ete) py 5 Ree ee aoe 

ser et eke oe eee 


OR yenaD 


@: 
Treble Clef. Bass Clef, 


Notation. The supporting fabric of written 
music being thus provided, we have to consider 
what to place upon it. This brings us to the 
question of notation proper—the symbols by 


_which the pitch and duration of musical sounds 


are represented. Jf pitch alone had to be 
determined, one character would serve the 
eel But musical sounds may be of various 
engths, as well as of different. pitch, and to 
distinguish these lengths seven forms of note 
are employed. We may tabulate them thus: 


le | 
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a Breve 
a Semibreve 
a Minim 


a Crotchet 


o 
pr 
¢ 
: 


G a Demisemiquaver - 


Here we have the notes in the order of their 
time value, each note being twice the length of 
the one which succeeds it ; so that if, for example, 


e 
a Quaver De 
R 


a Semiquaver o 


you count four for a semibreve, you will count 
two for a minim, one for a crotchet, and 80 On 
proportionately. Observe that the tails of the 
notes may be turned up or down at pleasure. 
In the case of ‘ tailed” notes with books, the 
hooks are often drawn together when two or 
more such notes appear consecutively, thus: 





This “ tying ” of tails in no way affects the time 
value of the notes; in many cases it is done 
just because the notes look better when written 
in that way. With regard to the breve, the first 
note shown in the above table, this will be found, 
as a rule, only in Church music. In very old 
music notes of even greater length were used, 
but these are now discarded. In the matter of 
time, modern music may be said to begin with 
the semibreve. 


Time Values. Nowlook at the notes again. 
The semibreve, let us say, will last while we count 
four. Suppose we want it to last while we 
count six ’ There are two ways in which this 
may be indicated in writing. We may “tie” a 
minim to the semibreve, or we may add a dot. 
The latter is the more usual way of increasing 
the length of a note. The formula of the theory 
books is this: A dot after a note adds to the 
note one-half of its own time value. Thus, a 
dotted semibreve is equal to a semibreve and a 
minim; a dotted minim to a minim and a 
crotchet ; a dotted crotchet to a crotchet and a 
quaver; and so on. Sometimes a second dot 
is required, when the time-value of the note is 
increased by three-quarters of its own length. 
Stated in another way, the second dot telas half 
the value of the firstdot. For the sake of clear- 
ness, all this may be set out to the eye as follows : 


is equal to a oandac 


Qe 
oO is equal to a o anda a 
‘ - is equal toa o and a a 
ar « ix equal toa Py and a a 
& o- is equal toa o anda o anda @ 
o.. 1s equal toa Oanda @ anda @* 


ps ee is equal toa gl anda @ anda of 


Pe is equal to a e anda ot anda 


A third dot, having half the value of the second 
dot, is used rarely. 


Rests. So much for the relative duration of 
notes. What if we want an absolute silence 
aed = _ How is nah niece to be 
indicated ? is brings us to the question of 
Rests. Every note—semibreve, minim, crotchet, 
etc.—has its corresponding rest, whose time- 
value is exactly that of the note which it repre- 


genta, Here are the forms of these different 
rests : 


Breve. Se! aint, Crotchet. Quaver, Senil- Demisemi- 


ve quaver, quaver. 
= = SS Pe sy 
ee sai ences 


AD OS LTD TNS, SLES Sree Oer 


‘The student will find a little difficulty in readily 
distinguishing the semibreve from the minim 
test and the crotchet from the quaver rest. 
‘et him try to remember that the semibreve 
‘est hangs from the line, while the minim rest 
sits on the line; that the head of the crotchet 
rest is turned to the right, whereas that of the 
quaver rest is turned to the left. On the Con- 
tinent they have a more distinctly-figured quaver 
rest, written thus z. which is occasionally intro- 
duced in English music. 

In ordinary usage rests are no trouble to the 
reader of music who knows the notes for which 
they stand and the time-value of these notes. 
The respective rests are simply the equivalent 
silences of equivalent sounds. But there are one 
or two unusual usages connected with them, of 
which the student must make careful note. For 
example, the semibreve rest is employed to 
indicate silence for a whole measure or bar 
(bars will be explained further on), no matter 
what the length of the measure may be. Thus 
we might have this: 


eee a ernment tS semen 

— - . —T gp - lt 

_ UE Wiese pyereieee = wee 
~~ sa eter ee oo 


ee ceo awe mae neon re ae ATE Te SES pi = 


Here the semibreve itself would have represented 
the time of only two minims, whereas its rest 
is made to represent the time of three minims. 
On the other hand, silence for several bars is 
generally indicated by the appropriate rests, 
with the number of bars written in a plain 
numeral above the Stave. Thus, if the single 
bar rest of the last example were to be extended 
to four bars, the indication would be: 


4 
AS RRR RAS IE Seep 
== Rao 
A STD = 
Other occasional peculiar usages find, as a rule, 
an easy explanation in the context. Rests, of 
course, may have dots placed after them to 
lengthen their time-value, just as in the case of 
the notes they represent. In practice, however, 
reste are much less frequently “‘ dotted” than 
notes. 


Scales. We have seen how the musical 
sounds represented by the first seven letters of 
the alphabet are represented on the Stave. Now 
we have to consider how these seven sounds may 
be modified. We shall speak of scales again in 
more detail. Meantime, let us run up the scale 
which begins on the note C. If the student has 
a pianoforte or a similar keyed instrument at 
hand, he should refer to it. He will find that 
only between the keys E and F, and B and C, 
is there no other key—no “‘ black” key. This 
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illustrates and emphasises the fact that the notes 
written on adjacent lines and spaces of the stave 
are not all equi-distant in the matter of sound, 
Look at this: 


(1) (2) (3) (4) 


Ee eee tT 


eee | mane Te =| aed | 
sR <= OS 9 la | AER eee | ales ieee 


If you play (1) and (3) on the pianoforte, you 
will find that in both cases there is no note 
between ; while, if you play (2) and (4), there 
ts a note between. 

Well, this intermediate note represents that 
modification of the foundation notes of the 
musical alphabet of which we have spoken. 
Between E and F, and B and (, the pianint (say) 
cannot place any other note: the distance, 
technically termed a remitone, is too small to 
be disturbed. All the other steps of the musical 
alphabet (C-D, D-E, F-G, G-A, A- B) represent 
a whole tone ; consequently we can throw ina 
half-tone between each two. ‘The question now 
is, how are we to indiente this modification, these 
extra notes, in our written notation ? 


Sharps and Flats. This introduces us 
to the Sharp, Flat and Natural, which are 
written in this way: 


Sharp # = Flat). Natural §. 


The names are almost self-explanatory. The 
sharp raines the pitch of a note a xemitone ; 
the flat lowers a note, alkso a semitone, The 
natural, again, restores a note which has heen 
sharpened or flattened to its original pitch. 
Double sharps (written thus: X%) are often em- 
ployed, raising a note two semitones ; double 
flats (77), seen Jess frequently, lower a note also 
two semitones, It is unnecessary to illustrate 
in notation the use of sharp and flat. Observe, 
however, that either of these inflecting signs 
applied to a note affects any repetition of that 
note in the dame bar or measure. Thus if wo 
write : 





€ 
the second G will be “sharp” like the first. 
In order to have it otherwise, we must introduce 
the natural, thus: : 





Another usage of the sharp and flat is more 
confusing. When the last note in a har has 
been affected by either of these signs and the 
following bar begins with the same note, the 
inflecting sign continues in force. Careful 
musical writers, however, generally repeat the 
sign in the new bar to avoid misconception. 
In the case of double-sharpened and double- 
flattened notes, it often happens that a restora- 
tion to the single-aharcened or single- flattened 
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aay, * 
ont a composition, or part of a composition— 
the oaids hatte or flats are written at the 
ae once for all. This results in what is 
called the key-signature, which will be explained 


more fully later on. 


Bars. Reference has already been made to 
measures or bars. A musical composition i3 cut 
up into short sections of equal value, just as a 
footrule is divided into inches and half-inches. 
Without this, music would be almost meaningless 
to the eye, and, in its rendering, supposing it 
could be rendered, altogether unsatisfactory to 
the car. For in music which is to give any 
pleasure at all, cne very essential feature must 
be present—the regular recurrence of strong and 
weak accents or beats. Here are the first two 
lines of ‘ God save the King ” without “ bar- 
ring”: 


A. @ @.f g:a@f CoP oct eae 
GR PEC CEEEEESS | 
€ 


ee RT ROR COENEN Ft 


Supposing # vocalist, totally unacquainted with 
this melody, were to try to sing it from the above 
example. How is he to know that he must put. 
the accent on the Ist, 4th, 7th, and 10th notes ¢ 
Supposing he were to place the accent on any 
but the right notes, how it would distort. the 
familiar air! We should not recognise if, in 
fact. 

Here, then, is the object of having music 
dealt out in bar lengths: it enables us to fix 
the place of the strong accent, which always 
follows the bar-line. Thus, the two lines of 
“God save the King.’ when barred, come out 
quite clearly : 


Ao we] o wel ee El tee 
é 0.22] i go APE E op 


In ordinary phraseology the portion of music 
between two bar-lines is called a Bar; less 
frequently it is called a Measure, which is never- 
theless the more correct designation. Two-bar 
lines, termed a Double Bar, are used to mark the 
close of a composition or an important section 
thervof, 


Beats. Just as 2 composition is divided into 
bars, so the bars themselves are divided into equal 
portions called Beats. The beats are, as regards 
accent, strong, medium, or weak. There are differ- 
ent ways of arranging these accents, and according 
to the particular arrangement so is the nature of 
the “Time.” Writers on musical theory are not 
uniform in their designations of certain sub- 
divisions of time, but for all practical p 
the terms * Duple,” * Triple,” and ‘‘ Quadruple ” 
are sufficient. They are, moreover, preferable 
to other terms (such as “Common Time ”’), 
Because they explain themselves. Thus Duple 
Time has two beats in the bar, the first strong, 
the second weak ; Triple Time has three beats, 
in the order strong, weak, weak ; and Quadruple 
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time, either minims, crotchets, or quavers can 
be taken to represent the beat. Thus a bar of 
triple time may be written in each of the fol- 
lowing forms : 





(1) (2) (3) 
ae :—a-at 
i RSSNET Uae E 


It does not follow that there must be exactly 3 
minims, 3 crotchets, 3 quavers in every bar of 
triple time ; but there must be the equivalent 
aither in notes or rests. The chief point to 
notice just now is, however, this—that when the 
beat is represented by minim, crotchet, or 
quaver, the time is called “Simple.” A quali- 
fying adjective is thus added to the three terms 
Duple, Triple and Quadruple. 

Further, a ‘Simple ’’ Time obviously implies 
a time that is not “simple.” Hence we-get the 
technical term “* Compound.” Briefly. the time 
ix ‘‘ Compound ” when the beats are of the value 
of dotted notes. We may put it all another way, 
and say that Simple Duple Time applies to 
measures of 2 beats ; Simple Triple to measures 
of 3 beats; and Simple Quadruple to measures 
of 4 beats. Compound Duple Time has 6 beats 
in the measure ; Compound Triple Time 9 beats ; 
and Compound Quadruple Time 12 beats. The 
difference may be readily represented to the eye : 
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Compound time is generally written in quaver 
time ; that is, the under figure of the signature 


(to be explained shortly) is usualy 8, as §, 4 Ae 
It can thus be readily recognised by the grouping 





of the quavers into threes, or by the prevalence 
of dotted crotchets : 
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Here are two measures containing the same 
value in quavers, wherein we can only decide 
the time by the grouping of the notes ; 

1 2 3 1 


2 
jee ee eee rel 


2 accented notes. 










3 accented notes. 


But the reader of music is not required to 
examine the measures themselves in order to 
determine the kind of time. At the beginning 
of every piece of music he finds a sign called a 
Time-signature. These time-signatures, con- 
sisting of an upper figure and a lower, are 
based on the semibreve as the standard of 
measurement, and to that note their figures bear 
direct reference. Thus the signature ; indicates 


two-fourths of a semibreve, that is, two crotchets 
(or their equivalents) in a bar. In like manncr 


means three-eighths of a semibreve (three 


quavers). In all Simple Time signatures tho 
number of beats in the bar is expressed by the 
upper figure, which therefore never exceeds 4. 
Unfortunately, the Compound Time signatures 
do not so clearly express the number and value 
of the beats. In this case the figures indicate 
the notes obtained by dividing each of the beats 
in a bar into three equal parts. Thus Compound 
Duple Time would be expressed by : ; that is, 
six quavers. In all Compound Time signatures 
the number of notes obtained by dividing cach 
beat into three equal parts is indicated by the 
upper figure, which therefore is never less than 6. 


Time Signatures. It will be best to give 
a complete table of Time Signatures for reference 
in case of doubt. 





COMPOUND TIME, 


SIMPLE TIME. 














fo or 2 2 minims ri 2 dotted minims 
ices 2 2 crotchets 6 2 dotted crotchets 
(2 beats in the 4 8 
so 2 9 quavers 6 2 dotted quavers 
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: 3 minims 4 8 dotted minims 
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Of these eighteen forms, . . and Py are very 
rarely met with. 


Having 


; got our musical com 
into bar lengths, with time- 


musi 
tion divided 
key-signatures 


we still want to have some indication 
of the pace and general manner of its perform- 


ance. As to the 


pace, that is moat accurately 


indicated by what is known as a metronome 
mark. A metronome is an ingenious little clock- 


work machine with a 
which ma 
pleasure. 


dial and a pendulum, 
be shortened or lengthened at 
ere is a regulator on the pendulum, 


and that regulator, placed opposite the dial 
figure named by the composer, determines the 


Speed of his music. Thus & means 60 swings 


of the pendulum in a minute, each swing repre- 
senting one beat of the musio; in this case the 
duration of the minim. The metronome, there- 
fore, mechanically and precisely measures the 
rate, just as the | arto measures the walking 


speed of the pedestrian. 


Musical Terms. 


But it is not always 


necessary to be so precise in the matter of time. 
It is enough, as a rule, to indicate the general 
character of a composition, and this is done by 
means of certain terms with which the student 


must familiarise himself. 
is given at the beginning 


will be sufficient to name those most commonly 


A list of these terms 
of this course ; here it 


used, so that the student may look them up in 


the Glossary. 


Adagio. : 
Allegro. 
Allegretto. 
Andante. 
Andantino. 
Grave. 


In alphabetical order they are : 


Largo, 
Larghetto, 
Lento, 
Moderato, 
Preato, 
Preatissimo. 


The application of most of these terms. is 


extended and modified 


by certain qualifying 


words, such as molto (very), non troppo (not too 
much) ; con moto (with motion) ; assat (more, 


extremely) ; 


menu (less) ; 
moved, quicker) ; ete., ete. 


piu mosso (more 
Thus Allegro con 


moo means with more than the usual degree of 
motion ; Allegro non troppo, quick, but not too 


quick ; meno allegro, less fast ; and ao on. 


In 


this connection it is well to notice such terms as 


Accelerando (accelerating 
(retarding);  Ritenuto ( 
Rallentando (slackening 


the pace) ; Aitardando 
holding back); and 
the pace). When the 


composer desires that the former strict time be 
resumed after an Accelerando or a Kallentando, 


he writes A tempo (in 


time). It should be 


pointed out, perhaps, that there is some con- 
fusion among theorists about the relative value 
of the terms Andante and Andantino, The latter 
is the diminutive of Andante, and ought there- 


fore to mean “ less going 


” ;s but as a matter of 


fact it seems to be most frequently used to 
signify “ less slowly ” (than Andante). In regard, 
however, to the whole subject of pace and mode 


of 
of 


rformance, it may be observed in the words 
ofessor Banister, that good com 


sitions to 


a large extent ‘tell their own tale, indicate 
their own character,” and it must be left to the 


performer's judgment to 
ingly. 


To be continued 


execute them accord- 
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JA SHORT DICTIONARY OF. TERMS IN MUSIC 
fees eee, EE he am a 
5 agg ap 
Afi Sreve—Th me wis eo =o Fan ee ae S fourish Non Nor; Kon troppo, not too much. 

‘music, Pantauin A composition in free, fanci- OBBLIGATO—Indispensabdle; a part 


fla—In the church style. 
fa—In march style. 
Allegretto Light and ,cheerful; pot 
ao fast as A 


Allegro—Lively, briskly ; in a gay and 


merry way. 
Allemande—A German dance tune ia 
triple time. 
Al Segno—To the sign (see text). 
Alt-—All notes in the octave above G in 
cada uapece of trelle-clef are said to be 
nalt, 
Amore, Con-- With tenderness. 
Andante — Literally, going, walking ; 
golng easily, fluently, moving on, 
Andantino--Slower than Andante. 
Animato—Animated, usually as to 


speed. 
Anthem — A sacred composition for 
voices, words usually Scriptural. 
Appassionato—Iin passioned, with feel- 
ng 


A atura—A grace note (sec text). 

Arbannio. wines of a chord played in 
succession (wee text). 

Assai— very: an Allegro aseai,very quick. 

A tempo—In time. 

Attacca-—Attack ; without pausing. 

Aubade—A morning song. 


gcoleman trifle; a short easy 

piece, 

Barcarolle-- A song or composition in 
jinitation of the Venetlan gondolicrs, 

Ben—Well; as Ben Marcato, well 
marked. 

Beroceuse—A cradle song, a lullaby. 

Bis ‘Twice (nee Text) 

Bolero—A Spanish dance in triple time. 

Boulsee ~Anold French dance in triple 
time. 


CADENZA—An ornamental passage, 
often my Pee at the close of a 
composition. 

Calando— Literally, falling away ; gra- 
dually sufter and slower, 

Canon—A composition in two or more 
arte in which the parts continually 
mitate each other, 

Cantabile—Inasinging, melodious style. 

Cantata—A choral composition of 
several movements, with sylos, &c. 

Canzonet—A piece, vocal or inutru- 
mental, of a flowing character. 

Capriccloso—Capriciously, aa to time. 

Catch—A humorous vocal piece fur 
several voices. 

Cavatina—A 

Coda—Tail ; 


ceful, simple air. 
e end, 


Con—With. Con Amore—With affec- Mad 


tion, lovingly. Con Antma—With 
soul, ina feeling manner. Con Brio— 
With animation. Con Fuoco—With 
fire. Coun Begrvasione—With Expres- 
sion. Con Moto—With movement, 
Con Spirito—With spirit. Con Sardiat 
hal ed dampers (piano); te. without 


GoescandsGreluatly louder. 


ee ~heing (B.6.) — From the be- 

nuing. 

Decrescendo—Gradually softer. 

Diminuendo—Decreasing as to_tone. 

Doloe—Sweetly, gently. 

Doloroso-—-Dolorously, with an expres- 
sion of pain, 

Piibe salt pedal (plans) to be releases. 

The soft pedal (piano) to be re 


RENMARMONIO - Similar in pitch, but 
differing in name, as Gg and A2. 
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ful style. 
rine—fne end ; used after a repeat (see 
Forte, Fortissimo (/, f)—Loud ; very 


Forza, Con—With force. 

Fugue—A composition in which part: 
do not all begin at once, but, as t 
were, follow each other successively. 


GAMUT—Old term for the scale. 

Gavotte—A lively dance of French 
origin, popular in seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. 

Glocoso—Humorously, jocosely. 

Glojoso—Joyous, cheerful, ; 

Glusto—Juat, strict, aa Tempo Giusto, in 
strict time. 

Glee—A composition for vuices, peculiar 
to Rngland. 

Glissando— The playing of several rapid 
scale notes successively, sliding one 
finger along the white keys of the 
plano, instead of separately fingering 
each note, 

Gondolied—A gondolier song. 

Grandioso—irandly. 

Grave —(iravely, solemnly. 

Grazioso, Con grazia—tracefully. 


HORN PIPE— An old English dance. 


IMITATION— A species of fugue where 
the parts imitate each other, 
Impetuoso—lmpetuously. 
Impromptu - Extempore, unpremedi- 
tated ; a piece like an iinprovisation. 
Intermezzo — Literally, intermediate ; 
futroduced between acts of an opera, &ce. 
Introit— A short anthem preceding the 
service of the Roman Catholic Church, 


LANGSAM—Slowly. 

Larghetto—Kather slow, in a broad 
style. 

Largo-—Slow and solemn. 

Legato— Smooth, connected. 

Leggiere—asily, lightly, delicately. 

Lento—Slow. 

Lied—German term for a simple song. 

L’ istesso tempo—The same time ; used 
where a change of time-signature 
occurs, to indicate that the length of 
the beat remains the same though 
represented by a different kind of note. 

Loco—The place : after 8ea, to point out 
that the music is to be rendered in ita 
proper octave, as written. 


MA-—Rut ; as WVirace ma non troppo, 
phar g arp ee tou much a - 
gal—An unaccompanied part song 

Maestoso—With malosty of ming 

Mano Destra (M.D.)— t hand. 
Mano Sinistra (M.S.), the left hand. 

Marcato—Marked, emphatic. 

Marziale—In martia style. 

Mazurka—A Polish dance, in triple time. 

Meno— as Meno allegro, leas lively. 

Mezzo— Medium, as Mezzo forte, mode- 
rately loud. 

Minust—As old French dance, in triple 

me, 

Moderato—Moderate, as to 

Molto—Much, very, as Molto. allegro, 


very lively. 
Mordente—A little note before a princi- 
pal note to give it point, as thus— 
ww 


* Written. yed. 


or accompaniment of essential im- 


portance. 

Octet—A composition for eight instru- 
0 ee Ok a ] )}—A work ; used 
or Opus or Opera work ; 

P iniceee the number of a composition 
in the order of its composer's works. 


PASTORAL—A simple air, in » time, 
of a rustic character. 

Ped.—The sustaining, usually called the 
loud, pedal of the piano. 

Perdendosi—Losing in sound, growing 
softer. 


Pesante—Heavily, impressively. 

Piano (»)—Softly.—Pianissimo (pp)— 
Very softly. 

Pid—More, as Pru allegro, more lively. 

Plainsong—The most ancient kind of 
ecclesiastical music. 

reso 4 little, as ’uco a poco, little by 

e. 

Polonaise—The Polish national dance, 
in triple time. 

Pom poso—Pumpously. 

Portamento—liding from note to 
note in singing. 

Presto—Fast. Prestissimo—Very fast. 


QUASI—Like, in the style of, as An- 
dante quasi allegrettv, Andante in the 
atyle of allegretto. 

Quintet—A composition in five parts. 


RALLENTANDO—(Cradually slower. 
Recitative—Musical declamatioun. 
Rhapsody--Acomposition ina free style. 
Risoluto—In a resolute manner. 
Ritardando, Ritenuto—Retarding the 


speed. 

ne erally robbed: Tempo 
Rubato, « slight deviation to give 
more expression by retarding at one 
lace and quickening at another ; not 
vo strict time. 


SCHERZANDO—Playfully. 
Scherzo—aA lively, playful piece. 
Sempre—Always, as Sempre staccato, 
always staccato. 
Senza— Without. 
Senza  Sordini—Without 
(piano), t.e. with pedal. 
Sforzando, Storzato (St.)—Forced, 
with great emphasis. 
Smorzando—Gradually fading away. 
Sostenuto—Sustained. 
Sotto Voce—In a subdued tone. 
Staccato—Short, detached (see text 
e speed: 
cross ac- 


Stringendo—Hurrying on 
Syncopation—Irregular or 

cents ; binding the last note of a bar 
to the first note of the noxt ; accented 


otes occurring in th ted 
of a bar (ace text : Counterpoint). — 


TARANTELLA—A Neapolitan dance 
in § time. 

Tempo—Time. Tempo Prime —the 
original (after Rallentando, etc.) 

Tenuto n.)—Hold for the full time. 

Trem ; the rapid alter- 

ag of notes to produce a trembling 


UNA CORDA-—One ; te. with 
the soft pedal. mie 


VaLooEr— , swiftly. 
Vibrato—With much vibration of tone. 
wean vivacious. 

Voiti Subito (V.S.)—Turn over quickly. 
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THE BUSINESS OF SHOPKEEPING AND ITS BEGINNING 


this and the subsequent chapters of the 
series, which, when completed, will form 
a handy, comprehensive, practical guide to Shop- 
Keeping, we shall confine ourselves to shops in 
the sense of “ buildings or apartments in which 
goods, wares, drugs, etc., are sold by retail,” and 
by shop-keeper we mean “ Retail Trader, in 
distinction from a Merchant, or one who sells 
by wholesale.” The shop of the craftsman or 
mechanic does not come within our scope. 

It is astonishing how little may be learnt from 
books about the all-important subject of Shop- 
Keeping. It would appear that familiarity with 
such a common sight as a shop had bred a certain 
contempt for it. 


An Unorganised Community. Peoplo 
have been in the heoit from their cradle of 
frequenting shops, but have never chosen to be 
interested enough, nor have ever dared to be 
inquisitive enough, to enquire about the practice 
and method of shopkeeping. They have always 
got what they wanted and have cared nothing 
as to how it was kept. The shopkeeper, too, 
especially in the past, was invariably of a reserved, 
exclusive disposition, always too occupied in 
minding his own business literally to think of 
putting on record how he carried it on, and thus 
came to pass the rapretd that, in the literature 
of the “nation of shopkeepers,” no place was 
found for the subject of keeping shops. 

Yet what could be more truly British, and 
more really important, than the distributive 
industry of this country. It may be both 
interesting and useful to note that the exclusive- 
ness just mentioned was only profitable to the 
shopkeepers individually. It was anything but 
beneficial to them as a community. It de- 
prived them of adequate political expression, 
and prevented concerted action being taken for 
their benefit ; such, for instance. as in the regula- 
tion of the internal economy of their establish- 
ments. For a cen or more they were 
numerous enough to be very powerful, but, with- 
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out a leader, and having no effective organisa- 
tion, they were, until quite recently, about the 
most powerless section of the population, save, 
perhaps, that still more numerous class the shop- 
keepers’ assistanta-—the would-be shopkeepers ! 


Falee Gentility. But not only did 
familiarity with shops dull the imagination in 
respect of shopkeeping, even to the entire ex- 
clusion of so important a subject from the 
literature of the country; it led people to form 
erroneous notions. The real cause of any falling 
off in the British distributive industry has been 
false gentility—the insane notion that there is 
something derogatory in trade as a career for re- 
spectable sons and daughters. Early in the 
eighteenth century—in the days of Pope—him- 
self the son of a merchant—we know, on the 
authority of Sir Walter Besant,—that “ the 
tradition of sending the younger sons into trade 
survived the practice. The younger sons of 
country gentry no longer sought apprenticeship 
and fortune in London.... It was considered 
beneath the dignity of a gentleman to sell any- 
thing, or to soil his fingers with any kind of trade, 
or to deal in any kind of commercial enter- 
prise,” 

The earliest fortunes that were made in shop- 
keeping were taken out of the trade and invested 
in land, upon which the retired tradesmen lived. 
At first there were their sons and nephews to 
fill up the gaps in the business, which, despite 
changes, continued to prosper. By the time the 
eighteenth century was reached the number of 
shops had increased enormously, numerous open- 
ings were created, and it became necessary to 
recruit young men to fill these from somewhere. 

The Decline in’ Shopkeeping. No 
more sons of country gentry were available, 
while the supply of the sons and nephews of the 
fortunate retired shopkeepers had become 
exhausted. Then it was that “ the poor youths 
—those who had everything to gain, and who 
were already employed in some capacity in the 
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City—understood what was wanted. There 
were thousands of such young men; but there 
were but a few—there are never more than a 
few—who understood the first essentials of 
success—-how to see and how to seize the oppor- 
tunity.” That these men were uncducated and 
vulgar we should expect, and a book published 
in 1800, giving the parentage and history of the 
a Fathers of that time, abundantly proves it. 

that could be the case two hundred years 
ago, in tho early history of shops, how much more 
so has it become since! For, during the past 
60 years, the number of shops has increased 
more than it had done during the p i 
500 years. It is obvious, therefore, that the 
“science and art" of shopkeeping had not 
advanced in anything like same proportion 
to the number of shopkeepers, solely because 
the trade had not attracted the best educated, 
the ablest and the noblest of the young men of 
the country. So that another extraordinary 
anomaly now existed: this typically British and 
quite indispensable industry was left almost 
entirely to those young men who had the least 
educational and social advantages. 


Ite Failure to attract. History, thon, 
teaches that trade, as far as shopkeeping is con- 
cerned, has suffered, not so much from defec- 
tive education as from failure to enlist the 
services of the educated. 

Granted, however, that the trade has been 
carried on by shopkeepers of humble origin. of 
little or no education, the fact proves only that 
a better class of men would trade in a better way. 
Shopkeeping. in these days of acute competition, 
when the “ multiple’ shop vies with the limited 
liability company in squeezing the “small 
man” out of the field, requires the very best 
of the youth and manhood of the nation. 


Shopkeeping is an indispensable trade that 
constantly grows in importance, and it offers, 
therefore, an excellent and lucrative career to 
capable men and women. There are urgently 
wanted—to quote Mr. F. F. Bridgewater— 
“live young men of ideas, who can think for 
(hoimadlves : we must atop sending the best. of 
them to work like machines from ten to four... 
in Banks and Insurance Offices where they have 
no hope of bec »ming their own masters. If they 
earn 30s, a week, at least they can wear a top hat 
and black coat and call themselves professional 
men. The banks and insurance companies 
make a vast profit from this state of affairs. In 
effect, the bank and insurance clerk pays £2 
or £3 a week out of his pocket for his pseudo- 
professional standing. .. . When we cease to decry 
the trade which butters our bread, when we have 
a middle-class which is less steeped in out-of-date 
conventionality, then we shall find Great Britain 
doing much better in the commercial warfare 
which is her lot.”’ 


Facilities for Acquiring Knowledge. 
Shopkeeping, it will thus me: ofenia an 
excellent scope for bealthy young men and young 
women of energy, education and a fair share of 
sound common sense, and the problem, there- 
fore, is how to induce the well-educated and 
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good-mannered young men and maidens to adopt 
shopkeeping as a career. 

One important step to this desirable end is the 
recent welcome activity in the direction of 
providing facilities for those who are already 
engaged in trade to acquire the technical educa- 
tion, soossential to the‘r own advancement, which 
they should have received before entering busi- 
ness. Toacquire the knowledge of a trade, which is 
essential to efficient salesmanship and successful 
shopkeeping, a period of- apprenticeship is 
absolutely necessary, and it is during this time 
that the eames is most likely to appreciate the 
value of technical instruction, inasmuch as he 


. would then be in a position to apply the theories 


in his daily work, and thus enhance his enjoy- 
ment in the performance of his duties. 

There are at present very few branches of shop- 
keeping without a trade sak and no enter- 
prising shopkeeper can afford to do without the 
trade paper, which keeps him informed of the 
state of the market, and of what transpires in 
the trade outside his own establishment. The 
Drapery and Grocery trades are particularly well 
catered for ; the Ironmongery, Hardware, Boot 
and Shoe Leather, Chemists and Druggists, 
Fruiterers, and Tailoring trades are also well 
supported. 


An Excellent Field for Investment. 
It is also, with efficient management, an ex- 
cellent field for investment. The “small 
man,” the widow, and other peculiarly situated 
people who are possessed of a limited capital 
may confidently turn their attention to shop- 
keeping on a small scale if they use judgment 
in their selection of locality and study the 
needs of the population. The greatest care 
must be exercised, in taking the premises, not to 
yield to exorbitant exactions as to rent and 
agreement; the employment of a reliable 
solicitor is desirable in even the most seemingly 
trifling circumstances, lest there may lurk in 
some clause an error or omission capable of end- 
leas trouble and litigation afterwards. In most 
businesses on this small scale it should be borne 
in mind that it is usually the rent that kills. 
Care should be taken, also, not to start in a new 
thoroughfare or locality, unless the capital is 
large enough to ensure against the almost certain 
loss which must be faced during the first year 
or so. One has only to consider the number 
of times a shop in a new Arcade or on a new 
Terrace usually changes hands before it yields 
a profit over and above the establishment 
charges to appreciate the value of this hint. 


Essentials for a Good Choice. The 
choice of a trade mainly depends upon three 
things—the taste or qualifications of the can- 
didate, the amount of the capital at his 
disposal, and the needs of the neighbourhood. 
The man or woman who contemplates the 
opening of ‘a little shop” without previous 
experience is limited in the choice of trade to 
enter; and while a certain amount of know- 
ledge of any trade is highly desirable before 
attempting to conduct it, there are a few which 
may mastered so easily that no previous 


knowledge of them is essential. It is well to 
study the possibilities from every standpoint 
when selecting the site, especially if the start be 
ventured in a new district, in which case every- 
thing should be done with a view to the future. 
Care must be taken to avoid any reckless or 
unnecessary expenditure to “ push the trade "’ 
beyond the capacity of the district, which is 
always a temptation if progress be slow and the 
returns only moderate. 


The Site. The most commanding site avail- 
able should be selected, so that the most may be 
made of a good display. Judging by the stale 
and dusty appearance of the window in most 
small shops not owned by enterprising capitalists 
or the companies, window- ing is sadly 
neglected, though it be one of the finest arts, 
requiring all the genius and the skill of the 

ainter and draughtsman combined to practise 
it in its | apargaiiar No business is so small that 
it would not profit by having great attention 
pen to its window-display. From sheer force of 

abit, involuntarily and almost unconsciously, 
we look at shop windows and take in the con- 
tents at a glanoe, but only the efiectively-dressed 
or displayed windows compel the closer inspec- 
tion which usually leads to a purchase. But it 
is not sufficient nowadays to make an effective 
display for universal admiration merely, but a 
free and judicious use of the ticket-writer’s art 
must be made to represent value in a tempting 
and convincing fashion. The tickets must be 
neither too big nor yet too full—they must be 
clean, the letters ana figures must be bold and 
neat, and the articles to which they are affixed 
must be the perfection of their kind—clean, fresh, 
and unblemished. The newsagent, the tobac- 
conist, or the fruit shop situated at or near the 
terminus of a railway ora tramway, or at or near 
the corner of a busy thoroughfare, or the con- 
fectioner with an appetising, wholesome, and 
inexpensive display of sandwiches, porridge and 
stewed fruit, near a workshop where many hands 
are employed, is assured of a flourishing time 
if he takes care of his window. ‘“‘ Take care of 
your window and your window will take care 
of your shop,” may well be accepted as the 
motto of shopkeeping. 


Good Management. Having chosen the 
line of business and settled the important matter 
of locality and premises, all is plain sailing if due 
care and cautiousness, judiciously directed 
energy, and the liberal exercise of common sense 
are given free play. However small the concern 
may be, too much care cannot be given to the 
matter of keeping an account of every payment 
made and of the takings every day; and the 
smaller the business the more imperative it is 
to insist upon cash for every purchase, never 
yielding to the habitual temptation to give 
credit, however small. 

No elaborate system of book-keeping is needed. 
Two books at most are ample—a day-book and 
a cash-book. The shop and everything in it 
should at all times be scrupulously clean, and 
the habit of pleasing the customers from the 
first should be assiduously cultivated No busi- 


SHOPKEEPING 


ness can succecd without advertisement, and no 
advertisement is so effective as the treating of 
customers in such a way as to cause them to 
repeat, and to continue to repeat, their custom. 
And all the main essentials to this end are the 
free gifts of Nature. It is incumbent on all shop. 
keepers to be careful that such talents as they 
have shall not be hid. Without them, salesman. 
ship is well-nigh impossible, and efficient sales- 
manship is the concentrated essence of all the 
qualifications needful in successful shopkeeping. 
According to one modern authority, ‘ health, 
sincerity, ability, industry and knowledge ” aro 
the five great essentials of good salsa. 
ship. Upon these things depends the success 
of shopkeeping, whatever the line of business 
may be. 


Kiodred Trades. We are conoernod with 
shopkeeping generally, and with such quali- 
fications as are common to all classes of trade. 
Many trades are kindred to one another. The 
most comprehensive, probably, is the drapery 
trade, which includes, besides linen and woollen 
products, a large variety of other textile goods, 
such as silks, satins—which are specialised by 
silk mercers—hosiery, lace, ribbons, habendashary 
and fancy goods. The grocer finds it quite con- 
venient to deal in provisions, dairy and garden 
produce, meat aad poultry. The ironmonger 
naturally supplies oils and colours, hardware and 
machinery. The stationer is expected to supply 
books, newspapers and fancy goods, while 
chemists and druggists frequently encroach upon 
sume of the grocer’s specialities. The newsavendor 
is generally also a confectioner, stationer, 
tobacconist and toy-doaler. It is fast. becoming 
the rule for the largest drapery establishments 
to emulate the mammoth stores by including 
everything saleable, or, at any rate, to provide 
anything required for furnishing the house, and 
for clothing as well as feeding, doctoring, and 
recreating the persons living in it. 


ShopKeeping Law. Shopkeepers are ex- 
pected to acquaint themselves with the pro- 
visions of many Acta affecting their trade, 
notably the Sale of Food and Drugs Acta 
Of 1875, 1879, and 1900; the Margarine Act, 
1887; the Merchandise Marks Act, 1887; and 
the Shop Hours Regulation Act, 1892. The 
last of these provides that no young person 
shall be employed “in or about a shop for a 
longer period than 74 hours, including meal-times, 
in any one week,” and imposes a fine not exceed- 
ing £1 for every person so employed. Owing to 
a defect revealed in this Act by the case 
of Hammond ». Pulsford, another Act was 
passed to remedy it by enacting that a notice 
is to be exhibited by the employer in a con- 
spicuous place, stating the number of hours in 
the week during which a young person may 
be lawfully employed in the shop. Any em- 
ployer who fails to exhibit this notice may be 
fined £2, 

Among more recent Acts are the Shop 
Hours Act of 1904, enacting that an order for 
the early closing of shops may be made by a 
local authority either throughout the area of the 
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per, and he 
not fail to make himself acquainted with 
their meaning. 
Capital to begin with. The question of 
the amount of capital at disposal is a most im- 
portant one. As the yearly list of failures only 
too amply proves, insufficient oapital is the most 
prolific source of insolvency. ereas a small 
shop—a newsagency, tobacconist’s, stationery, 
confectionery, or a “ little general '’—may, with 
extreme care and economy, be started with any 
sum from £20 to £100, a shop in the grocery, 
drapery, ironmongery, or any trade specially 
allied to these, cannot hope for success if the 
initial capital is less than There may be 
& few instances where special ability, with the 
assistance or indulgence of the wholesale trade, 
has succeeded in building up a business with a 
smaller capital, but it is a risky speculation at 
best when, in counting the cost, a liberal provision 
is not made for the ready cash for stock-in- 
trade, and, also, for establishment charges, such 
as rent, rates, taxes, insurances, labour and 
incidentals. All these must be regularly met, 
whether there be a brisk sale or not. It is 
essential that stock should be promptly paid 
for, 50 as to secure the increased discount for 
cash, however trifling. Nothing could be more 
instinct with failure for the beginner in shop- 
keeping than a false start in this respect. 


stem. Time-saving and labonur- 
yl bg while sansatial to a business 
of any respectable dimensions, are hardly profit- 
able in the small business, where the trade does 
not demand their aid and the capital for working 
is limited. ‘‘ Necessity is the mother. 
of invention,” and inventions are only profitable 
when the growth of the business necessitates 
their use. a huge establishment, the simple, 
toy-like, but perfectly efficient overhead cash- 
railway system is invaluable in many ways ; it 
enables the salesman during the few seconds the 
ball is rolling to and from the desk to introduce 
another “line,” or to attend to other customers. 
Moreover, the counter and the customers are 
not left unattended, and the assistants are spared 
the fatigue of frequent running and dodging 
about. In a large provision business the bacon- 
cutting machine and cold storage appliances are 
indispensable. In establishments where the 
living-in system is in vogue, large sums are 
profitably invested in making the culinary de- 
partment replete with the latest cooking-appli- 
ances, such as kitcheners, bread-slicers, and 
knife-cleaners. Equally indispensable to the 
efficient conduct of business are all the products 
of electrical science—the lift, the telephone, the 
electric-bell, and the indicator. 

Enough has been said to show what ‘an 
enormous scope for talent, energy, and enter- 
prise is offered in a career of shopkeeping. And, 
whereas no vocation affords so many temptations 
to dishonesty or sharp practice, the fact is proved 
by experience that in no walk of life is the old 
adage that “ Honesty is the best policy” more 
forcibly verified. 


To be continued. 


THE CHOICE OF A SHOPKEEPING CAREER. 


HE following list details briefly the con- 
ditions usually prevailing in the chief 
shopkeeping trados, It has been carefully com- 
piled from authoritative sources, and the figures 
given are those that seem to be the more usual 
throughout the United Kingdom. From most 
shopkeeping trades the system of indenturing 
apprentices has almost disappeared. The sum re- 
commended as capital is the minimum upon which 
a start can be made with any prospect of success. 
Baker and Confectioner. Regular ap- 
prenticeship not’ general. Lads are engaged 
at about 6s. per week ; journeymen bakers 
earn from 25s. to 35s., foremen rising higher. 
Capital required to start a bakery equipped 
with machinery, £150 and upwards. 
Barbers. In ordinary barbering and _ hair- 
dressing apprenticeship varies in length from 
two to seven years. Boys receive about 2s. Gd. 
per week to begin ; assistants earn from 21s. 
to 32s. plus commissions on articles sold. 
Business may easily be started on £50 capital. 
[See also HarkDRESSERS. } 

Bookesellera. Conditions similar to those 
for stationers, but double capital required. 
Boote and Shoes. Practical apprentice- 
ship five years, and wages 5e to l4s.; 
journeymen earn from 258. to 358. Girls 
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usually engaged as messenger girls at 2s. 6d. 
and rise to 20s. or 258. per week. Capital 
required to start, £120. 

Butchers. [Errand boy engaged at about 5s. 
weekly and left to work his way up. An 
assistant salesman going the rounds with 
pony and trap receives 30s. to 40s.; shop 
salesman usually a little less. Cash business 
may be started on £50; credit business on 
£150 to £200. 

Chemiste and Druggists. Premiums of £20 
to £100 required in apprenticing to high- 
class chemista in England. Such apprentices 
live indoors. Ordinary unindentured out- 
doors. Apprenticeship wages, 4s., 5s., 6¢., 7s. 
weekly; four years’ apprenticeship is the rule 
in both cases. Assistants’ wages, 20s. to 30s. 
per week for unqualified men, and 30s. to 50s. 
or qualified assistants. The best positions 
are i real gee iy a Longe pe cry or as 
employees of the large stores. Capital 
required to start Pharmacy, £300. J 

China and Earthenware. Apprenticeship 
is unusual, message boys or gitis beginning 
respectively at 4s. and 2s. 6d. per week, 
oe by experience to bo selling assistants, 
and earning anything up to 30s., according 
to ability. Business may be started on £100. 


Apprenticeships usually three to 


Drapers. 
four years and be 6s., 78., Se., 9s., per 
week ; assistants make 16s. to 30s. Living-in 


apprentices receive no wages, but may receive 
small commissions on sales during the latter 
half of term. Living-in assistants receive 
£20 to £30 a ‘ male apprentices not 
common - ria e assistants receive 8s. yar acre 
week, or if living in up to £15 per year. i 

required for small drapery biminesa: £200. 
Capital should be turned over four times a year. 

Furniture Dealers, In the practical side, 
departmentalism has nearly killed the general 
apprenticeship system. ere apprentices 
are taken time is usually for five years, begin- 
ning at 4s. or 58. and rising to 8s. or 10s. 
Journeymen workers earn 7d, to 11d. an hour. 
Salesmen frequently begin as message boys at 
5s. a week and work their way up. Assistant 
salesmen begin at about 20s. to 25s. a week, 

and may rise to several hundreds a year in 
best shops. Trade usually allied to general 
house furnishing. Modest business may be 
set up on £100—£200, but present tendency 
is towards hire-purchase trading, which re- 
quires much more capital. 

Grocers. The apprenticeship system is be- 
coming less usual, but where it exista it is 
from three to four years. Wages, 6s., 88., 
10s., 128. Assistants earn from 17s. to 28a. 
Capital required, £170 to £200. Stock should 
be turned over eight times a year. 

Hairdressers, As distinct from ordinary 
barbers, hairdressers serve no apprenticeship, 
but may receive instruction in one of the hair- 
dressers’ schools in London and the provincial 
cities. Salaries for artista in ladies’ hair- 
dressing are usually from two to three guineas 
a week, plus commission. [See also BARBERS. ] 

Ironmongers. Apprenticeship usually four 
years, and wages, 4s., 5s., 6s., 7s. Assistants 
earn 20s. to 40s. Capital required to start 
general ironmongery business, £600. Stock 
should he turned over twice a year. 

Jewellers, A premium of £50 to £100 is 
usually paid when a youth enters asapprentice, 
the premium being returned in the form of 
wages during service. Apprenticeship termi- 
nates at the ages of 21. A journeyman jeweller 
earns from 27s. to 50s. per week. The best 
working jewellers in London, the seat of the 
English trade, are foreigners — French, Bel- 
gian, Swiss. Capital required to start business 
with small stock, £500. Good men have stock 
on consignment from wholesale houses or 
manufacturers. In the mixed watch-making 
and jewelling trade of the provinces a seven 
years apprenticeship is common, wages begin- 
ning at 5s. and rising to 12s. 

Millinera. Two years’ apprenticeship and no 
wages paid. A premium of £10 to £20 is often 
required. Assistants earn from £10 to £30 a 
year. oo required to start, £100; more 
if extended credit is given. 

Oil and Colourmen. In the ordinary oil 
and colour shop apprenticeship is unusual. 
Boys begin at about 4s. or 5s., and in about 
four years are worth 15s. a week, rising as 


high as 26s. or 288. The torship of a 
business may be attempted with £100 capital. 

Opticians. One of the few businesses which 
are not overcrowded, and where a competence 
is fairly certain to those electing to follow it. 
Employers prefer technically trained youths 
instead of apprentices. Instruction in optics 
is conveyed at Northampton Institute, London. 
Assistants easily earn 40s. to 60s. a week, and 
managers rise as high as £500 a year. A sight- 
testing optician may begin business on £250 
—£350 capital, but to embrace the trade in 
all its branches £1000 is necessary. 

Photographers. Apprenticeship prevails, but 
not common. Usual length four years, begin- 
ning at 3s. or 4s. a week and rising to 10s. 
Assistant operators earn 20. to 50s. Business 
is often attempted with success on a very 
few pounds, but to equip a atudio properly 
demands £100 to £200. 

Pawnbrokers. Apprenticeship practically 
unknown. Warehouse boys usually live in, and 
receive, in addition to board and. lodging, £6 
or £8 a year. Assistants earn 30s. a week ; 

managers in first-class eatablishments from 
£256 to £300 a year. Many who enter the 
trade leave it for other vocations, A merchant 
business is usually incorporated with pawn- 
broking proper. Capital neoessary, £2,000. 

Plumbera. Usually serve five years’ ap- 
prenticeship, beginning at 4s. per week and 
reaching 10s. Journeymen earn from 7d. to 
lid. an hour. Capital required £100, to £200. 

Painters. Usual apprenticeship five years. 
Wager, 63., 78., 88. 108, 126. Journeymen 
painters earn from 258. to 35s. Capital 
required to start as a painter and paper- 
hanger, £60. 

Saddlers. Apprenticeship for practical saddler, 
seven years; wages, 6a, rising to 12s. 
Shorter apprenticeships are becoming more 
common. Journeyman saddler earns from 2ha. 
to 35s. per week. A small saddlery business 
may be started on £100 capital. More is often 
required on account of the long credit fre- 
quently prevailing, and the practice of bribing 

coachmen and grooms to secure and retain 
wealthy customers is unfortunately common. 

Stationers, Usual apprenticeship five years, 
and wages, 48. 6d., 6., 73., 88, 108.  Axsi#- 
tanta’ wages, 184. to 30s. Capital required to 
start, £100 to £200. Stock ahould be turned 
over four times a year. 

Tailors. Working tailor’s apprentice serves 
five years, earning 43., 5s., 6s., 78., 88. Od. a 
week ; journeymen tailor earns 303. to 35s. a 
week, but has much idle time. Capital re- 
quired to start business holding some stock, 
£80. Shopmen, as distinct from practical 
tailors, earn 17s. to 30s. a week. 

Watchmakers. Terms of apprenticeship as 
under Jewellers, but tendency is to reduce 
the tims served. The two trades are usually 
allied. Technical instruction in horolo 
given at Horological Institute, London, bot 
to attending students and to learners by 
correspondence. Wages and other particulars 
as under JEWELLERS. 
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THE FUNDAMENTAL QUALIFICATIONS IN COUNTLESS SITUATIONS 


BEING 
GHORTHAND TAUGHT BY SIR ISAAC PITMAN & SONS ON THE TWENTIETH CENTURY PLAN 
AND A PRACTICAL COURSE COVERING 


TVPEWRITING, WITH THE WORKING AND MANAGEMENT OF ALL THE © 


HIF MACHINES 





ADVANTAGES OF SHORTHAND AND THE PITMAN SYSTEM 


ALTHOUGH the art of shorthand is of con- 
siderable antiquity, it has only within 
recent years come into gencral use in this 
country. There is abundant evidence, how- 
ever, that it stands to-day in the first rank of 
subjecta of gencral utility, and its students and 
practitioners are numbered in millions. 

This great development in the use of the art 
followed. as all the world knows, from the 
labours of Sir Isaac Pitman in the invention 
and perfection of the system associated with 
his name, and from his lifelong efforts in ‘popu- 
larising an art of such universal service in 
modern life. 


The Pitman System. Briefly stated the 
two chief causes of the present position of short- 
hand aro these : 

1. The Pitman system of shorthand is founded 
on a philosophical basis, approved by Max 
Miiller and other eminent authorities on the 
representation of language in writing, while, as 
the result of ita use by a host of able shorthand 
writers in every field of work, the system has 
been doveloped on lines of practical usefulness 
to a far greater extent than any other method. 

2. Ever since the advantages of shorthand 
were fully demonstrated, there has been a pro- 
gressively increasing demand for the services 
which this useful art in the hands of competent 
practitioners can render, particularly in associa- 
tion with literary and commercial enterprise of 
every description. Thore are now very few 
positions involving any considerable use of the 
pen, in which it is not one of the conditions that 
the worker shall have a knowledge of shorthand, 
and therefore the cultivation of the art has 
become gencral—it might almost be said com- 
pulaory—among all those who seek to enter 
professional or business life. 

The student who takes up the study of Pit- 
man’s shorthand through tho lessons presented 
in these pages will do so from the latest and most 
successful presentation of the system, namely 
that to which tho distinctive title of ‘“ Twentieth 
Century” has been given. The question the 
novice will naturally put is, ‘‘ Can I learn short- 
hand?” Assuming that he has had a fairly 
good elementary education, and is willing to 
exercise the noceasary perseverance, he can 
unquestionably do so. 


The “Alphabet of Nature.” The task 
before him is com tively simple, namely, 
that of mastering the use of a set of symbols 
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for representing the English language in a 
briefer and much more scientific fashion than 
the ordinary longhand with which he is familiar. 
When he has thoroughly learned the characters 
employed and their proper use, practice in short- 
hand writing and reading will bring proficiency. 

By the employment of what has been termed 
the “‘ alphabet of nature ” the English language 
can be recorded in Pitman’s Shorthand with one- 
sixth of the trouble and time which longhand 
requires, and with the adoption of the systema- 
tised methods of abbreviation developed in the 
briefest style, this system of shorthand can be 
written with the speed of the most rapid distinct 
articulation. 


Sound Writing. The name which Sir 
Isaac Pitman gave to his system was that of 
Phonography—a term derived from two Greek 
words meaning “sound writing ’°’—because ita 
notation is based on the sounds of spoken 
language. The student must, therefore, bear in 
mind from the outset that in writing shorthand 
he must represent spoken sounds only, and these 
by the appropriate signs provided in the system. 
For example, if he wishes to write the word knee 
(commonly spelt with four letters, though made 
up of only two sounds), he needs to use but two 
phonographic signs, namely, that for the con- 
sonant .~n and that for the vowel . é, thus, 
~~ knee. To spell in this fashion a mental 
analysis of the sounds of words must be made, 
but this process is very easily acquired, and is 
soon exercised without conscious effort. 

In doing the work prescribed in the present 
course of lessons, the student should use a pen 
and ruled paper having a smooth surface. The 
consonants should be written about one-sixth of 
an inch long, as in these pages. The student 
should hold his Rm as for longhand writing, but 
the elbow should be turned out, so that the 
letter \. 6 can be struck with ease. He should 
hold the pen lightly. The wrist must not be 
allowed to rest upon the note-book or desk. 
In order to secure the greatest freedom of move- 
ment, the middle of the fore-arm should rest on 
the edge of the desk. The writer should sit in 
front of his work, and should have the paper or 
note-book parallel with the edge of the desk or 
table. For shorthand writing the nib emplo 
should not be too stiff, but, as the thick and thi 
characters of Phonography need to be made 
quite distinctive, it must have a sufficiently fine 


point for this purpose. 


TABLE OF CONSONANTS. 





PS ERE SS | eee R RENT: ARNE Fes 


dee fade dip 


on 








oS 
\ 
| 
| 
/ chay etch chest 
/ jay edge jest 
—_, | Kay leek cane 
a gay league gain 
\ ef | safe fat 
i vee Rave vat 
( ith wreath = thigh 
( thee wreathe thy 
) C88 hiss seal 
) zee i hia zeal 
J | ish vicious she 
J zhce vision treasure 
M 4 em seem met 
N _ | en seen net 
NG =, | ing long anger 
L { wiel fall light 
R | \~ | ar, ray | for right 
Ww eye up | way away wet 
bg | ed : yay ayah yot 
H oe "P hay | adhere high 





The Consonants. For the representa- 
tion of words in shorthand the familiar division 
of letters into consonants and vowels is made, 
but with this difference, that the Pitman alpha- 
bet provides a sign for each of the thirty-six 
broad typical sounds of the English language 
and assigns to each a definite sign, which is used 
invariably to represent that particular sound. 

In the ordinary longhand alphabet there are 
twenty-six letters only, with the result that 
some of them represent several sounds, and 
thus occasion difficulties in spelling which do 
not arise in the use of a complete phonetic 
method of notation such as we have in Phono- 
graphy. The consonant signs in the Pitman 
system number twenty-four lis (apie by 
geometrical strokes) and the vowel signs twelve 
(represented by dots and dashes). Every 
syllable or word is made up of one or more 
consonants and one or more vowels. For 
example, the consonant \ p standing by itself 
indicates a sound only, but if a vowel is added, 
thus \, we have the word pay represented. 





How to Memorise the Alphabet. 
In this lesson the student is introduced to the 
consonants only. He is required to commit to 
memory the consonant sounds, and to learn to 
write them with facility. In order to accomplish 
this, he must make a careful study of the table, 
so that he may understand thoroughly what the 
characters represent, and he must ‘thon memorize 
them by the names given to them. This can be best 
accomplished by pronouncing aloud the namex 
of the consonants when writing the exercise. 
The student should not take the whole list 
at once, but should attack it in sections ; first the 
eight straight characters, then the next. eight 
curved characters, and then the final ten signs. 

The first sixteen consonants form pairs ; thua, 
pandb; t¢andd; ch andj; k and qg; / and 
v; thandth; «and 2; eh and zh.) The articu- 
lations in these pairs are the same, but the 
sound is light in the first and heavy in the 
second consonant of each pair. Each pair of 
consonants is represented by similar strokes, but. 
that chosen for the second is written thick, 
instead of thins as Ym XbB | td Qh 

Lo», ete. We havo, therefore, a light sign for 
the light sound, and a heavy sign for the heavy 
sound, Thick strokes are never written upward. 
The consonants / chay and — ray are some- 
what similar in appearance. It is impossible, 
however, to mistake one for the other, inasmuch 
as chay is always written bowN, while ray is 
” 


always written Up; thus }/ chay, 2 ray. 


EXERCISE, 


[Tobe written by the Student. The arrow »-» shows 
the direction in which the consonant ta to be struck | 


PB WN NN NNO ONAN 
rp worl dll 
cH,3tdown! 1/ Yo f/f ft fT 
K,G # 2.--o-C- => atl 
Rv Wek LCE KR KK 
ru, tH XC MC ((¢ (¢€ (¢ 
SZ DY) )) )) )) 
soyzH WY JA JID SS) 


M > a Ss ee Se OS 
NG » 2% ww ww ow ~ ww 
L (up] kf E [ ‘a (— 
R (down) eS Y (up) 2 
Wop) 2 eh OOO 
Y (up) a an i i ia 
H{down] 7 7 7 7 [ap] P om 
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writing will soon enable him to do that. 
Having thoroughly mastered the table of 


consonanta, and acquired the ability to write 
any character without hesitation, the student 

ill proceed to the joining of consonants, 4 
process which demands careful work at the out- 
set, and a strict adherence to the rule of drawing 
the characters. An important rule to be 
remembered is: ‘‘ Observe the angles.” In 


combinations like 


VY Y/N VY BLOT Aw 


rp =opr kim tk kt ~~ brbr— drt 
UAL YV 
kirt mrd chk nert 


etc., the angles are, of course, easy enough to 
make ; but in combinations such as 


LAR GONE EO GS FTF 


jnr nr fr ork oer lr rk rm 


wn 
ie a 
mr lm 
etc., if the student is not from the first very 
careful in making the angles, he will find later 
on that he cannot read what he has written 
without a great deal of trouble. Of course, 
there are some combinations which do not admit 
of any angles at all, as, for example, 


Se ey ee 
fr lk mm lr fah kr kk cheh 
Te de ee 


mn nm tn rf tf teh Lesh fk 
ete. all of which must be written with a singlo 
inflection of the pen, 

All the examples given in this lesson should 
be carefully copied out, and the following rules 
mastered, 

Rules for Consonants. (Consonants 
when joined should be written without taking 
the pen from the paper, the beginning of the 
second consonant joining the end of the first ; 
thurs, 


Cnet Ves Rea Se a Oe 


ae ae es 


th, fm, pk, tl, Ut, pl, 
i De 
lp, sk, 


Consonants when joined are written in the 
rame direction as when standing alone, up 
strokea being always written upward, and down 
strokes downward ; thus, 


“) me, not _| 
L and sh, however, when joined to other 
strokes, may be written either upward or down- 


In a combination of consonants, the first 
descending stroke usually rests on the line ; thus, 


+fiotin-Z 


kt, mech, nb, k ch p, 


. 


mn th l. 


An ascending stroke emnie a combination 
should commence on the line; thus, 


i 2 


lp, rv, wk, yr, hh, ylp, 


tch, cht, mr, 


rmn, rlv. 
A horizontal stroke followed by an ascending 


stroke is written on the lin thus, 
oe ae Pe ee ig Pes ee eae” 
Mr, mr, nr, kl, kr, 
“ “he as 


When a straight consonant is repeated, there 
must be no break betwoen the two letters ; 
thus, 


pp, bb, 


oe eee n= cmmsxye ED) 
+ -|- 


chch, 37, kk, gg, td, ky, 


bp, _— dt. 
A curved consonant is repeated thus, 


OS PS 
mm, nn, Ul, ff, 88, rr. 


As already pointed out, chay is always a down- 
stroke and ray always an upstroke ; moreover, 
when ch and r stand alone, ch slopes a little 
from the perpendicular, and r slopes a little 
from the horizontal ; thus, / ch, —r. The 
stroke naturally takes these slopes when struck 
downward and upward respectively. 

When ch and r are joined to other strokes, 
they are distinguished by the direction of the 
stroke, and the amount of slope is of no import- 
ance ; thus, 
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pcr, pr, cht, rt, chun, mch, mr. 
(This course is published by permission of 
Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, Ltd.] 
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THE CHARACTERISTICS AND PROPERTIES OF TIMBERS 


By Proressor HENRY ADAMS 


Woop is, perhaps, the most widely diffused, The Age-emarks of a Tree. = Thi 
and the most generally useful, construc- — radial lines consist of thin, hard vertical plates 

tive material in existence. From prehistoric formed entirely of cellular tissue, known to 
times it has entered more or less into the con- — botanists as ‘ medullary rays, and to car- 
atruction of every human habitation, and it penters as “silver grain.” Figure 1 shows the 
therefore forms the most fitting subject for our woody fibre as seen in a magnified longitudinal 
first. consideration. section ; 2 the cellular tissue, and 3 a typical 
All trees are divided by botanists into three section of the stem of a young tree, a being the 
classes — KE rogens, or outward growers ; Endogens, woody fibre, 6 the pith, ¢ the medullary rays, 
or inward growers; and Acrogens, or summit and d the bark, the three Jatter consisting of 
growers—according to the relative position in cellular tissue and enclosing the woody fibre in 
which the new material for increasing the sub- wedge-shaped portions. As the tree advances in 
stance of the tree is added—whether towards age, the rings and rays become more irregular, 
the outside, the inside, or the top. Typical trees the growth being more vigorous on the sunny 
of each class would be the oak, the palm, and the — side, causing distortion. As a rule, one fresh 
tree-fern, and the inverse order would give ring is added cach year, so that the age of a tree 
approximately the historical order of their may be known when it is cut down by counting 
development in the course of Nature. the number of rings, but the rings vary in width 


The Most Useful Class of Timber. according to the vigour of ae ate priate 
The erogenous class is the latest and most = Sason. In some trees, such aw pitch pine, they 
highly developed product, and the most useful. ®F¢ very uniform, while in others such as oak [4] 
It is this class which furnishes the timber in they are very irregular. 
general use for construction, the term “ timber” When the trees are grown closely together as 
including all varieties of wood which, when felled in @ forest they are always straighter und taller 
and seasoned, are suitable for building purposes, % result of their effort to surmount their 
and, generally speaking, for cabinet. work alao. fellows, and obtain all possible hight and air. 
An examination of a few sections will show the tae grown utd ae ate dla Acca 
typical construction, . while : ut have more branches, an erefore knots, 
oh a Rig eon Psst twill Meageaed and become more irregular, Let us glance at 
that they all have certain foatiives in-OomnMiOn. the means by which the growth takes place. 

If the stem of an exogenous tree be cut across, The Growth of a Tree. The roots 
it will be found to exhibit a number of nearly absorb moisture from the soil, which, in the 
concentric rings, more or less distinct ; and, in form of a watery fluid called the common sap, 
certain cases, radial lines intersecting them. rises through the fibres of the last deporited 
These rings represent the annual gro of the annular ring, traversing all the branches and leaf 
tree which takes place just under the bark. Each stalks until it reaches the leaves ; there it under- 
ring consists of bundles of woody fibre or vascular goes some change by the absorption of carbonic 
tissue, in the form of long tapering tubes, inter- acid from the air. It then travels downwards 

an g joint with each other, having again in the form o r sap just underneath 
laced, and breaking joint with each other, having again in the f f proper sap just und tl 
a small portion of cellular tissue at intervals. the bark, which is expanded by the accession of 
Towards the outer edge of each ring the woody moisture, and in the cavity so formed a new layer 
fibre is harder, more compact, and of a darker of material is deposited which dager hardens, 
colour than the remaining portion. and forms a new annular ring which consists 
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‘practioally of cellulose (C,H1,,0,). The part of the 
“wood aaa the bark is called because 
it contains more or lees unal sap, and is not 
only softer, but more liable to decay than the 
beart-wood, which is drier and more compressed. 

Timber trees may be divided into two great 
classes—coniferous trees or pine-wood, and non- 
coniferous or leaf-wood. The first class contains 
such trees as pine, fir, larch, cowrie, or kauri, 
yow, cedar, etc., and the second class such as 
oak, beech, alder, plane, sycamore, chestnut, ash, 
elm, mahogany, teak, walnut, box, etc. 


The Best Period for Felling. If « 
tree is felled too young the wood will be com- 
pees soft and liable to decay, while, if 
eft too long, the wood will have become brittle, 
and decay at the heart will generally have com- 
menced. If felled at maturity the greatest uni- 
formity of texture will be found throughout, and, 
therefore, the greatest value will be obtained. 
Only those trunks or branches which reach six 
inches or more in diameter are reckoned as 
timber. 

The best period for felling is when the vege- 
tative powers are at rest, either midsummer or 
midwinter in most cases, but in oak trees it is 
found that the bark may be stripped in the 
spring, and the treo felled after the new leaves 
have been put forth and died, thus providing 
the best condition of the bark for use in tanning 
leather, and the best condition of the timber 
for structural purposes. 

Coniferous treos generally produce softer wood 
than leaf-bearing trees, cndin soft woods the sap- 
wood is usually of a greenish tinge, while in hard 
woods the darker they are the lighter is the sap- 
wood, so that the contrast is very striking. As 
soon as a tree is cut down it should have the 
branches lopped off, and then be drawn out into 
the open and raised off the ground, so that the 
air may circulate freely round it; if roughly 
aquared it will season quicker, but it should not 
be cut into scantlings until it is fairly dry. 


Seasoning. Timber which is given a proper 
time for seasoning is tougher and more elastic 
than that which has been rapidly dried. The 
newly-felled tree has the fibres more or less dis- 
tended by sap, but as the moisture evaporates the 
wood shrinks, and it is very important to under- 
atand the mode in which shrinkage takes place. 
If a round log be cut into planks, as 5, the process 
of seasoning will cause a shrinkage circumferen- 
tially, so that the planks will take new shapes 
as shown in 6. If the medullary rays be com- 
pared with the ribs of a lady's fan then the 
shrinkage is similar to a partial closing of the 
fan, and an inspection of the grain at the end of 
a plank will show at once in which direction the 
distortion and shrinkage will take place. A piece 
of quartering [7] will show in a striking manner 
the effect of shrinkage, as in drying it will take 
the shape of 8, losing the shaded portion and 
standing as 9. The shrink in fength is 80 
elight that it may be disregarded, but the reduc- 
tion of width in seasoning may cause a change in 
the shape of the ends as in 10, where the dotted 
lines indicate the change. These effects may all 
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be reduced by carefully drying the timber before 


converting it, but some varieties—e.g. pitch 
a oe on shrinking in dry weather, 

t will sepend agai the reverse way when! 
exposed to a damp atmosphere. 

Defects. Timber is liable to numerous 
defects, principally shakes and knots. Shakes 
are cracks caused be the partial separation of the 
fibres longitudinally oe ; they are 
known, according to the shape and position, as 
heart shakes [11], star shakes [12], cup shakes 
[13], and wind cracks [14]. Knote are portions 
of wood where branches have been lopped off, as 
15, but unless they are dead and loose they do 
not present any serious drawbacks. Rind galls 
[16] are dead portions shut in by the annual 
rings, caused by some injury to the sap-wood of 
the growing tree, and subsequently covered by 
fresh Jayers. Sappy corners [17] and waney 
edges [18] are also defecta: Some timber, such as 
mahogany, is liable to an upset in the grain, 
as 19, sometimes called a thunder shake. 

Doatiness and foxiness are dirty spots and 
stains in the cut timber, which may be taken as 
5 ha ees of incipient decay. Dry rot is a 

isease which causes the destruction of the in- 
terior fibres and converts the timber to a brown 
powder, but often leaves a shell of apparently 
sound material on the outside. Sap-wood and 
wood that has been insufficiently seasoned is most 
liable to it, and particularly if situated in a moist, 
close, stagnant atmosphere, as under a kitchen 
floor. It is generally associated with a fungus 
(Merulius lachrymans), which spreads over the 
surface and is very difficult to eradicate. If the 
evil has not gone too far it may sometimes be 
stopped by scraping the parts affected and 
painting them over with blue vitriol or sulphate 
of copper (CuSO,), and inserting air- bricks in the 
walls. In bad cases the whole of the affected 
wood must be cut out and the walls scraped 
clean, as the fungus, if left for any time, is liable 
to spread over brickwork and masonry, and 
produce spores that may attack fresh wood. 


Precautions Against Disease. There 
are various modes of rendering timber less liable 
to the attacks of disease, or of parasites, to 
which we may give attention. For outdoor use 
creosoting is, perhaps, the most important. This 
was formerly known as Bethell’s process, and 
consists in impregnating the timber with creosote 
or oil of tar. It is usually performed in a closed 
wrought-iron cylindrical vessel, like the shell of 
a Lancashire boiler, say 7 feet diameter and 
60 feet leng, with a door at one end and tram 
rails laid along the bottom inside. The balks or 
planks of timber are placed upon trollies with 
chains or iron hoops over the top to keep the 
timber from floating when the creosote is let in, 
and the trollies are run into the cylinder. The 
door is then shut, and a vacuum of 7b. or 8ib. 
per square inch is created to extract the air from 
the fibres. After a short interval creosote is 
allowed to enter, the vacuum is maintained until 
all the timber is submerged, and the pressure is 
then raised to about 150Ib. per square inch. An 
average of 8Ib. of creosote per cubic foot of 
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$3. Section of young tree. 4, Section of oak. &, Soction cut into planks, 











r seasoning. 7. Quartering. 8. Shrinking. 9, Form after shrinking. 10. End after shrinking. 


411. Heart shakes. 





16. Rind gall. 17. Sappy corners. 










20. Moor board laid properly. 
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22, 28, 24. Cutting pine and fir. 25. Mothods of cutting oak. 


27. Cutting pitch pine for panels. 
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timber can in this way be forced in, and it 
remains there after the timber is removed. — 

This process is used mostly for paving blocks, 
for railway sleepers, for timber piles, and for 
jetty work, the strong smell rendering it unsuit- 
able for indoor oes The Fire Resisting 
Corporation, Ltd., by a somewhat similar 
method, impregnate timber with an antiseptic 
and fire-proofing solution, which is forced into 
the fibres by hydraulic pressure. The trolleys 
are then run into a drying kiln, where the timber 
remains for about a month before it is ready for 
use. By the Powell process timber of all kinds, 
including cabinet woods, is placed in a saccharine 
solution, which has the effect. of producing a 
chemical alteration in the sap, so that even 
green sappy wood can be rendered perfectly 
sound, and after drying is free from any ten- 
dency to shrink, warp, or decay. Many other 
processes have been tried with more or less 
success, but they have now fallen into disuse. 
The more open the texture of the wood the better 
it can be impregnated, and hence the various 
processes have been almost exclusively applied 
to Meme! and Dantzic fir. 


The Timbers Most Used. We will 
now turn to the different kinds of timber in 
ordinary use, beginning with the coniferous 
class, having spines instead of leaves, and bear- 
ing their seeds in the so-called “ cones” of 
Various sizes, 

The most useful member of this class is the 
Pinus sylvestris, which is popularly known as 
Northern pas Scotch fir, Baltic tir or pine, and 
red or yellow deal. The uninitiated have great 
difficulty in understanding the use of the terms 
fir, deal, and pine ; fir should be used only for 
the products of the Abtes, but it is used by car- 
penters for any soft. timber used in scantlings — 
t.e. above 2 inches square, and it is used by 
quantity surveyors for any unwrought wood 
where the same piece would be described as deal 
if wrought —¢.g. tir rough fillet or deal wrought 
fillet. The term deal again is used both for pine 
and fir, with the distinctive prefix of yellow and 
white respectively. Deal also signifies the size 
of a board—viz.. 9 inches wide, planks being 
Il inches wide, battens 7 inches, and narrow 
battens 44 inches. The term pine is likewise 
used for various kinds of clean straight stuff, 
including yellow deal, red deal, patternmakers’ 
pine, and pitch pine. The w of the Pinus 
sylvestria is of a honey vellow with the annual 
rings rather darker, and giving figure to the wood 
when wrought. Some varieties turn a pinky-red 
when wrought, and this probably gives the name 
to red deals. It is, as a rule, straight-grained 
and very free from knots, and is known by the 
name of the port. from which it is shipped. 


Deal, The yellow deals from Christiania are 
considered the best, but they sometimes contain 
a large proportion of sap-wood. Those from 
Stockholm and Gefle are next in quality, but are 
more disposed to warp than Christiania deals. 
They are suitable for floors and* other work 
where warping can be prevented. Stockholm 
and Gefle yellow are generally used for ground 
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floors ; Dram and Christiania white for upper 
floors. All floor boards should be laid heart side 
downwards, the curling being prevented by 
nailing the edges, as 20; if laid otherwise, 
pieces in the centre, where an annual ring crops 
out, are apt to shell up [21] when the floors are 
washed. Swedish deals cannot be depended 
upon for joiners’ work, owing to their extreme 
liability to warp. Gottenburg deals, though 
strong and durable, are not suitable for joiners’ 
work. Archangel and Oncga produce good deals 
for joiners’ work, but they are not so durable in 
damp situations as Christiania deals ; they make 
ood warehouse floors and staircases, The best 

ussian deals in the market are those from 
Viborg, but they are inclined to sap; those from 
Narva and Petersburg are generally inferior. 
The knots in Russian deals are apt to be sur- 
rounded by dead bark. Memel is a very uniform 
and durable timber, imported in the log and very 
suitable for carpenters’ work. The size, ave- 
raging 13$ inches square, makes it very con- 
venient for use in civil engineering constructions, 
kuch as jetties. Dantzic timber, also in the log, 
runs to larger sizes up to 16 inches square ; it has 
a coarse growth, and is generally full of large 
knots, often dead, and is subject to cup shakes. 
Riga logs are now seldom seen; they are the 
most uniform in quality, but do not run over 
12 inches square. Swedish timber is generally 
deficient in resinous matter, and cute with a 
woolly surface, but some of it may have thick 
annual rings and a quantity of resinous matter, 
which chokes the saw. Good timber, when 
freshly cut, should look clear and bright to the 
eye, and be firm and dry to the touch. 


Pine. Pinus rubra, Quebec pine, Canadian 
red pine, or American red pine is very like Memel, 
but when knots occur in it, they are larger than 
in Momel. It is a clear, straight timber—soft, 
pliant, and easily worked—but not so strong or 
durable as Baltic pine. It is much used for 
joinery and mouldings. 

Pinus strobus, American white pine, American 
yellow pine, Weymouth pine or soft pine, is 
much used for all purposes in its native country, 
but in England it is very liable to decay. There 
is scarcely any difference, either in colour or 
texture, between the inside and outside of the 
annual rings ; it is clean, straight-grained, free 
from knots, and grows to a very large size. When 
freshly cut, the wood is perfectly white, but soon 
assumes a brownish tinge. It can always be 
recognised by short hair-like marks or black 
dashes in the grain. It is chiefly used by 
pattern-makers, and hence is known by the name 
of pattern-makers’ pine ; it is also used for door 

els, on account of ita width, but it is too soft 
or joiners’ work in general. 


There are several other varieties of pine occur- 
ring in smaller quantity. They are used as 
timber, but we need not specify them. One large 
class, however, known in as pitch pine, 
needs consideration. The principal variety is, 
perhaps, that named Pinus Australis or Southern 
pine, or Georgia pine, found over a large tract of 
country in the United States. It is very resinous, 


straight-grained and hard, free from knots, with 
the annual rings very regular and strongly 
marked. It is used for deck planking, treads of 
stairs, and similar purposes where its hardness 
and toughness are ad vantageout, It is also used 
for furniture, on account of its freedom from 
knots and strongly-marked grain. About one 
log in a hun is found to have a beautiful 
curly grain, due to irregularities in the annual 
i and these logs are reserved for panels, 
which are, however, difficult to work. as the 
grain is apt to tear up. It is not good for beams, 
although very strong when new, as in course of 
time the resinous matter evaporates or dries up 
and the wood gets brittle. It is also not good 
‘between wind and water ’’—+1.e. for jetty and 
dock work—and not good for window-sills, 
although often used. It must be well seasoned 
before use, as it is particularlyliable to shrinkage. 


Fir, Abies excelsa or Picea ercelsa, Spruce tir, 
or white deal, is largely imported into this country 
from Norway and Sweden, and from other Baltic 
porta. The best qualities are used for joiners’ 
work and the common qualities for rough inside 
work. Christiania white deals and battens aro 
best for panelling, for dresser tops, shelves, and 
the upper floors of houses ; those from Friedrich- 
atadt have smal! black knots; those from the low- 
land districts of Norway warp and aplit in drying. 

The most durable timber is grown on the 
higher ground and the more northern latitudes, 
the growth is slower, and the wood is conse- 
quently more compact. Both good and bad 
deals come from Dram, known as Drammen 
deals. Gottenburg white deals are very stringy, 
with a woolly surface, and are used mostly for 
pscking-cases. Narva supplies the next best to 
Norway, and Riga follows. Petersburg white 
deals are said to shrink and swell with changes of 
weather, even after being painted. 

Young trees of spruce fir with the bark left 
on are used for scaffold poles; they may be 
obtained from 6 to 8 inches diameter and 30 to 
60 feet long. The same poles cut down the 
middle are used for making ladders, straight 
grain being thereby assured. The wood of the 
spruce fir is light, elastic, tough, not difficult to 
work, and some varieties are very clean and free 
from knots, though when knots occur they are 
generally very hard and notch the plane-irons. 
The colour varies from pale yellowish to brownish 
white, the commoner qualities being almost per- 
fectly white, and all turn bluish when exposed 
to the weather. There is very little resin in the 
grain, but it sometimes occurs in bold open 
streaks. Carpenters distinguish the qualities by 
calling the better ones white deal and the com- 
moner ones spruce. Other varieties of this tree 
are the American white spruce, American black 
spruce, Canadian or hemlock spruce, Nova 
Scotian red spruce, and the silver fir. They are 
not much used in England. 


_ Larch. Lariz Europea, or common larch, 
is an extremely durable timber in al] situations. 
It is a very resinous wood, and the resin often 
exudes to such an extent as to form a varnish 
on the exterior, protecting i¢ from the weather. 
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It is particularly suitable for posts and sleepers, 
but, on account of its resinous nature, does 
not dry very readily, which renders it liable 
to shrink and warp if cut into boards. It is well 
adapted for floors and staircases, where there is 
much traffic. It bears driving bolta and nails 
better than any other resinous woods, and there- 
fore makes good ship timber. The wood is of a 
honey yellow, the hard part of the annual ring 
being of a reddish cast similar to Memel, but 
more pronounced, and, on the whole, it has a 
browner appearance. 


Cedar. (Cedrus Libani, or Cedar of Lebanon, 
is one of the most durable timbers, of a yellowish 
brown, with distinct annual rings, powerful 
odour, and slightly bitter taste. It is straight- 
grained and easily worked, but liable to split. 
The cedar in common use is, however, the Vir 
ginian red cedar (Juntperus Virgintana). This is 
largely used for wardrobes, drawers and boxes, 
as the taste and smell keep away insects, It is 
the well-known wood used for covering blacklead 
pencils, and hence is often called pencil cedar. 


Yew. The common yew (Tarus baccata) is an 
beautiful wood for cabinct-making, but takes a 
long time todry. Where it is plentiful it is very 
good for-fencing. The cypress (Cupressus sem per- 
ttirena)is an ornamental evergreen tree often found 
in English churchyards, It is here slow growing 
and docs not attain a large size, but in the 
South of Europe it grows larger, and is supposed 
to be the most durable of all varieties of timber. 


New Zealand Pine. The New Zenland 
pine (Dammara Australis) is. a coniferous tree that 
deserves to be better known. — It is snid to grow 
to a height of 80 to 140 teet, with astraight, clean 
stem 4 to 8 feet diameter. Although it contains 
a considerable amount of resin, this exudes 
while the tree is growing, so that it is not parti- 
cularly noticeable when the log is converted. 
The wood is close, even and fine-grained, the 
texture uniform and slightly mottled, the colour 
a light yellowish brown or full honey yellow, 
with a silky lustre, and the annual rings are only 
slightly marked. It cuts very uniformly in any 
direction, is easily worked, and yet tolerably 
hard. It unites well with glue, but is apt to 
split in nailing. It is used in England principally 
by pattern-makers for patterns for small brass 
work, but makes beautiful panels for yacht 
cabins, and might be used largely by cabinet- 
makers and joiners. 

Hurst's edition of Tredgold’s ‘Carpentry’? may 
be consulted for much useful information relating 
to timber and its uses. The marks upon timber 
have not been referred to, as they are so numerous 
and frequently change, but they have to be 
known in making purchases, as they nearly all 
indicate some specific quality. 


Oak. Among the non-conifcrous trees, or 
hard woods, oak (Quercus) is the most important. 
There are three principal varieties grown in 
England—the Old English oak or stalk-fruited 
(Quercus robur or Quercus pedunculata), which 
may be known when growing by the acorny 
having long stalks and the leaves short stalks : 
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the Ray oak, of cluster frusted (Quercus seanls- 
flora), whose acorns grow in clume clusters with 
very short atalka, the leaves having longer 
atelks ; and the Durmast oak (Quercus pubescens), 
whee acorns and leaf stalks are atimilar to the 
Bay Oak, but the leaves arr somewhat downy on 
the underside 

The timber from the stalk frosted oak is 
considered to be supenor to the other; itis 
lighter in colour, han a straight grain generally 
free from knota, and has numerous and distinct 
medullary rave, and conarquently good " alver- 
tain oor “flower” Jt ow eaner to work and 
can liable to warp than the bay oak, it aplita 
well and makes good laths, and it in suitable 
for all kinds of work. The wood of the bay 
oak in darker, tougher, heavier and harder, 
but hiss few large medullary rays, and is 
hable to warp purmast oak wiounfenor te 
esther, Quebec oak of Amenean onk (QGaercua 
alba), caller? white oak from the colour of its 
bark, has a pale reddish brown colour with a 
atraighter onl coarser grain than Fagluoh oak, 1 
sound, hard, and tough and bends easly when 
ateamed.  Dantzic onk wofadark brown colour, 
with a oclose, atraght and compact grain, bright 
medullary rays, free from knots, very elastic, 
easly bent when steamed, moderately durable 

Rags oak oan minitar, but has mor niimerous 
and more diatinet meduflary rave; it isc imported 
in half round dogs Ttshuan onk os brown, bard, 
tough, strong, mubyeet to mhaken and difficult to 
work, but free from other defects Wratiscot oak 
ia timber se converted ante show the salver yrain, 
or flower, to the best advantage Clap boarding, 
imported from Norway, i oa sert of inferior 
watnscot, distinguished from at ey being fill 
Of white colounsd atovaks | Oak ua good all 
round Cimber ing pomt af strength, durability, 
and general appheation ; at stands exposure to 
the weather better than moet others. 


Cheatnut. The chestnut use for building 
purposes am the Spanish chestnut (Castanea 
rdilntia), wot the common horse chestnut, which 
in a mpongy. Whitish wood af littl or no use 
The Spaniweh chestnut uw only grown to a small 
extent in this country at the present time 5 it 
may be known by the leaves being smoother, 
darker, longer, and scparated more distinctly 
The wood is much he oak in colour and general 
appearance, but haa rather more of a conmamon 
vaatoof colour, leas aap wood, and generally a 
closer grain, although rofter and not so heavy as 
oak. The chief distinguishing charactematic of 
the chestnut a the absence of the distinct 
medullary rays, which produce the Hower in oak, 
and old roof timbers, benches, and church 
fittings may be discriminated in thie way, also by 
the chestnut being more hable to split in nailing. 
while the naile never blacken the timber from the 
formation of ferro-gallic acid aa they do in oak, 
Reporta vary. but the general opinion is that 
the roof of Weetminster Hall w oak. and the 
ciroular part of the Temple Church of chestnut. 


Beech. Becch (Fagus eyfvatica) is a close. 
grained hard wood, with remarkably distinct 
medullary rays in small plates, showing when 
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cut acroma aa small strokes. The wood is 8 
whitish brown, very suitable for machinery. for 
the stocks and handles of tools, and for many 
other purposes, It soon decays when ex 

to alternate drought and moture, and is very 
hable to the attacks of worms. For cabinet- 
making it is wtained to represent rosewood and 
ehony ; it is aleo used by glass-blowers on 
account of ite freedom from deleterious matter ; 
engineers uxe it for piles under water and for 
wedges, 


Elm. Elm (Ulmua campestria) is a very open- 
gramned wood of a redduh-brown, and ™ gene- 
tally much twisted in the grain. It is fibrous, 
denw, and tough, and bear driving nail» very 
well, Ft os mot used ino small scantlings on 
account of ite hability to warp; itis useful for 
piles and for planking in wet foundations, but 
decays rapidly af expowd to alternations of 
meomture ; itis much used for pulley-blocks, 
haves of wheels and cofins The American elm 
(OC 'lmusa racemosa) is much lighter in colour than 
the common elm and of « different character, 
being clean and satrayht in the grain, tough and 
flexible, free from knots and sap, and can be 
wrought with a tine smooth surface, It is much 
used for ships’ rads and for the fender preces of 
jJettier, 


Aoh. Ash (Frarinas cacedmor) is a light 
brownish white with Jongitudinal yellow streaks, 
each annual layer is separated from the next by 
aoring full of pores Tt aw remarkably tough, 
elastic, Heaible and easily worked, with very 
hitth: sap wood, but nequires to he sawn into 
planks soon after felling, a otherwime deep 
shakes open from othe surface The planks 
shold be atachked with small tillete between, so 
that they may season without warping. It is 
very useful for long tool handles, shafts, spokes 
and fellowes oof wheels, wooden springs, and 
wherever it has to sustain sudden shocks Tt ais 
very durable of kept dry. but) soon rote when 
allowed to become alternately wet and dry, and 
ta kubject to the attacks of worms, [It is used 
for wardrobes and other cabinet work on account 
of the colour and figure of ite grain 


Birch. Rirch (Betula pendula, B. alba. ete ) 
has a straight grain and sometimes well figured. 
Itashand and tough, «tands wear and tear ; isan 
excellent wood forthe turner, being light-coloured, 
compact, and casly worked 501s much used in 
talanet making and for furniture of various 
kinds; when stained and varnished 1t is not easily 
distinguished from mahogany. Amencan birch 
ww oueed for putlogs. Ruawan torch, called also 
Russan maple, « well figured and of a full yellow 
colour. 


Mahogany. Mahoganv( Mahugant swietenra) 
is obtained from Central America and the West 
Indwesa. The former is known as Honduras 
mahogany, and the latter as Spanish mahogany. 
Honduras mahogany ww mmilar to cedar in 
colour, of somewhat straight and coaree grain, 
makes soft silky shavings. and is worked with 
very INtle waste, if care has been taken in 
wasuning. It makes very good panels in 


importance of educational travel u ita 
readers, and indicating how best to piahe thie 
im t branch of self-education. 

ravel and Book-Knowledge. We 
dare venture to say that if we were to describe 
travel as the most valuable part of any man’s 
education we should not be greatly over- 
estimating its importance. It is difficult to 
think of any ocecupaton, requiring skill and 
observation. in which the worker would not be 
the better fitted to engage if he had some intelli- 
gent travel in a di eae . True, much 
may be learned from ks, and reading about 
other lands and we must go together with 
visiting them. We have met persons who, never 
having visited a foreign country, were atill, 
thanks to their book-knowledge, better informed 
concerning its manners and customs, its people 
and their history, than others who had often 
been to that country, but who had travelled 
without profit ; tourista, in a word. One of the 
tinest descriptions of Italy ever penned is to be 
found in “ John Inglesant,” and at the time he 
wrote it the late J. H. Shorthouse had not been 
across the Channel. Many such instances might 
be given; yet all combined would form no 
argument against our case for the educational 
value of travel, just as the gaping tourists who 
never acquire any real knowledge of the places 
they visit and the people they see must not 
be quoted against us, since we submit that 
they are not in any true sense of the word 
travellers. They are to the man who travels 
for education, or intelligently, as the gobbler 
of cheap library fiction is to the serious student 
of books. 

The “ Wander-Year.”” (ne of the reasons 
for the enormous advance industrial Germany 
has made in our time is to be found in that old 
Teutonic custom. the Wanderjahr, or Wander- 
vear. As soon as an apprentice is out of his 
time, he fares forth on a year's wandering through 
the country, plying his craft in different towns 
and villagea, and gaining thus a breadth of mind 
and experience which is invaluable to him in 
after-life. Such a youth is worth far more in 
resource and knowledge than a workman who has 
never been beyond a day's journey from home, be 
the latter never ao diligent. He is, indeed, the 
veritable “ journeyman,” and can we wonder 
that a nation of such journeymen advances ? 
The Wanderjahr alan serves to implant in the 
German that intense love of travel which ia no 
characteristic of the people. One cannot wander 
about the Continent any summer without en- 
countering little groups of young Teutons with 
their knapaacks and stout staffs; pilgrims of 
knowledge. 

So vitally important to the growing prosperity 
of any country is an enlightened and alert 
ee that it is surprising our educational 

rs have not in the past insisted more 
strenuously on the abaolute need of foreign 
trave! as a part of general education, instead 
of leaving it to flourish chiefly aa a pleasure or 
& pastime. True, it were a most desirable thing 
that certain features of education did become 
popular as pleasures: the study of languages, for 
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instance ; bat. broadly speaking, that which is 
carried through entirely in the spirit of pleasure, 
and chiefly with the desire to amuse or to the 
time, is not calculated to leave on the mind any 
real educational effect. 

Seriove Holidays. We do not wish to be 
held as urging that pedagogic travel should take 
the place of all other recreations ; no view au 
extreme has been present for a moment in our 
mind. But what we do contend for and should 
delight to help in bringing abvut is, that young 
people, and indeed all who can atill travel cither 
at home or abroad, would regard their annual 
vacations with less of levity and with a thought 
more of seriousness than they are, for the most 
part, at present apt todo. For thix touch of 
serious purpose to what may still be pleasure of 
the moat dosirable and enduring kind would 
have a wonderful effect in raising the national 
atandard of enlightsnment ; incalculable. Holi. 
days should not be merely the annual recreation 
of Jones, Brown, and Robinson ; but the annual 
recreation of a whole people, a proces that 
should help to fit them the better for their part 
in the world's work and destiny. It in this wide 
national view of a matter, that ia only individual 
because the State is made up of individuals, 
which we are anxious to urge before we come 
to the closer consideration of ita bearing on the 
character and career of the average citizen. 

A National, not only a Personal, Mate 
ter. Assuredly it is no mere personal matter, 
thin of educational travel. It in eminontly national 
in ite importance. And to Britishera more than to 
any other nation, as our insular situation render 
us peculiarly liable to cherish erroneous opinions 
of the world's economy. Inversely, our insular 
circumecription has made us the world's colo- 
nisers, Our bolder spirite in times past, and not 
leas to-day, have from the very fact of our 
territorial limitations sighed for wider realms 
and adventured into far lands with the wondrous 
resulta of which we are all eo proud,—many of us 
with ao httle personal reason. The Scote are pre- 
eminently the colonisers of the Hritwh Empire 
---in Canada, Australia, the Cape, everywhere, 
the Scot is prominent, because hist own Jand uno 
wmall and so lacking in riches that he muat travel 
to distant parta if he would improve hia condition, 
To the Frenchman, the German, the American, 
it is almost enough that he travel his own great 
land; yet not enough, wide and abundant in 
interest an these countries are, for there are 
thousands of clerks in the United States who do 
not know the postage rates to England, all their 
interests being #0 exclusively American ; it is 
posmble to be insular in one's knowledge and yet 
to live on a great continent. Still, the countries 
named, and especially the United Staten, have far 
more to offer their citizens who confine their 
travels to them than England has for Englishmen. 
A Frenchman who knows France from Maubeuge 
to Marseilles, from Nancy to Nantes, knows more 
of the world and humanity than an English- 
man who knows bia native land from the Tweed 
to the Solent—and be is not morv rare. Know- 
<li of our own country is not to be despised ; 
in fact, it must come before foreign travel, and 
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That is, how to get the point of view. 
larly, the art of knowing how cg oa and to 
understand one’s own coun ies in choosing 
the point of view, and it no insistence to 
advance the proposition that in order to come 
by thia point of view one must go outside the 
country. We may be participants in a procession 
and know nothing whatever about that proces- 
mon. ‘' The looker-on sees most of the game.” 
To aer England, go to France, Germany. anywhere 
but England. t in the best way, the only 
way, to intelligent patriotism. As nothing in 
appraisable save relatively, or by comparison, we 
must know something of the life of other peoples, 
the characteristics, natura! and sovial, of other 
lands, before we can presume to estimate there 
ualitios aa they are exhibited in our own land. 
Nt this is «o obvious, that it seems to be un- 
to wet it down; but that is precisely 
why the need exints. as it in the obvious whieh 
wople are moat apt to ignore or toomit to profit 
xy. Certainly these very obvious conmderations 
are by no means ent in the minds of the 
majority of Britush people, or, at least, there uw no 
evidence in their actions that they are influenced 
by them. 

How Travel Modifies our Ideas. In 
Manchester, Liverpool, Birmingham, Glagow, 
Leeds, and other great: provincial centres, we 
should have no difficulty in finding thousands 
of young men and women who have never 
visited London. Think how some first-hand 

knowledge of London ways must correct: and 
modify the local impresuons of these young 
people = Then consider how mmilar knowledge 
of Pana, Brussels, Berlin, Madrid, and Rome--- 
or any «ingle one of these capitala - would, by 
many times mulliplied. modify their impreasons 
of things. Why. in the day that a young man 
atepa ashore at Calais he has done far more than 
he ever did when he passed into a higher cinaa 
at college. He has opened the door of his mind 
to the entrance of the newest knowledge in the 
world: Ace corn impressions of a foreign land. 
Of itaclf this may seem a small thing, but in ita 
effect upon an intelligent and ardent mind it is 
an immener thing. 1at mind will never again 
think of England and of life from the insular 
pant of view; cannot. It uw not at all necemary 
to go far atield to intennify the im ion : 
Feypt will serve hardly better than ium. 
not so wril as Rome or Etruna, in vivifying the 
spirit of antiquity. A stav of a week in 
in Ghent, in Yprea, combined with the book- 
study of these old towns, ance ao magnificent 
and eo popalous, now shrunken in decay (for 
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which will not show him many things worth 
doing or equally worth avoiding. 

How it Aids Citizenship and Patriot- 
fem, This all makes for better citizenship. The 
more a man knows of other towns the shrewder 
in he in criticising his own, the more alive to its 
faulta and equally to its advantages. And these 
are the citizens that we want to-day : not people 
proud and ant from ignorance, but apprecia- 
tive and loyal from knowledge, and. seeing what 
ia good in other places, keen to adapt it to their 
own. In the same way this aspect of foreign 
travel includes the larger patriotism: the tem- 
perate and reasonable loyalty of men and women 
who love their own land and know it best because 
they can view it in relation with others. That 
in the patriotism, above all, we need most now 
andin the future. Forit is clear that Britain has 
entered upon a new era of international politics, 
demanding of her people no purblind devotion 
to the British tag, but a sympathetic under- 
standing of the other great peoples of Europe, 
who are neither foola nor rogues, but nations as 

highly civilised as ourselves, as honest, as lovable, 
as human, and perhaps more interesting to us, 
ax we are soto them. It is a wholesome thing 
to the confident Cockney to discover one day 
that he too is a“ foreigner *’ when he lands at 
Boulogne ; then begins a proceas of modifying his 
Cockney confidence and pride, which. if continued, 
can have nothing but the most desirable results. 
If we saw—and we think we can at least see ai 

of this —the Germana, the French, and the Brit sh 
increasingly keen on travelling in each other's 
country, not to sneer at, but to observe and to 
understand each other, there would be the best 
possible guirantee of international peace For 
this we must bear in mind : he isa poor traveller 
wh» returns to scoff at his own land, and does 
not always feel ready to ad those words of 
Goldamith, applying them to his native land: 


* Whero'er I roam, whatever realms I see. 
My heart, untrav ld, fondly turns to thee." 


The more personal side of fore'gn t-avel har 
bern barely touched upon thus far, and wil! form 
the subject of our next chapter. 


To be continued 
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WOOL: AN INDUSTRY OLDER THAN ALL CIVILISATIONS 


By W. 38. 


APPARENTLY an artificial product of civili- 

sation, the textile industry has its roots 
deep in the constitution of the world. The 
prehistoric beginner of textile manufacture, 
though moat probably unaware of it, was merely 
imitating one of nature's most common pro- 
Conaen. 

All animal and vegetable tissues are formed 
by the combination of slender threads, or 
fibres, or filaments. When we refer to the fibro 
and texture of wood, or flower, or flesh, we use 
no figure of apeech, but speak simply of those 
things as they really are. Thread by thread, 
nature builds up the tissues of all organisms ; 
she is the original spinner and weaver, and man 
is her feeble imitator. By microscopic analysis 
it has been found that the fibres visible to the 
naked eve are themselves composed of fibres, 
and that these fibres are made up of smaller 
tibres still, down to filaments so slender that the 
human eye fails to detect them. 


The Basis of Textile Industry. This 
principle is observed throughout the process 
of textile manufacture. If a piece of woollen 
cloth is separated into its parts, two acts of 
threads come apart; cxamination of one 
of these shows that it is composed of threads 
still more slender, and these again are found to 
be composed of thin fibres twisted together. At 
this point the threads cease to be continuous, 
and fall a into a series of fibres which have 
been combined. Nature's threads and tissucs 
do not fall a in that way, because her 
weaving is a vital, organic process, while man's 
fabrication is purely mechanical. 

In gee Pyle Sagi organic texture of natural 


tissues with mechanical combinations of 
textile ind . we do not mean to depreciate 
buman art. Textile industry is based on the 


fact that certain fibres will mechanically combine 


Murprny. 


so intimately as to forma perfectly homogeneous 
whole. This ia the root quality of the textile 
manufacturer's raw material, which places ina 
single category fibres so diverse an cotton and 
mohair, hemp and silk. With unerring precision 
the teat climinates the textile from the non- 
textile fibres. Put, for example, a pair of 
human hairs beside a pair of wool fibres. Though 
carefully twined, the hairs come casily apart. 
Laid carelesaly together, the wool fibres cling. 
A taft of thistle-down, closely resembling cotton 
in superficial aspects, can be blown apart by « 
neath the fibres of a tuft of cattan wool 
vield up each other only under delicate yet 
forcible pressure. 


An Aggregation of Industries. The 
object of textile industry is to form veye- 
table and anmmal fibres into threads and 
fabrica for use and adornment. No one aceds 
to be informed that there are many fibres used 
in the industry, numerous kinds of thread pro- 
duced, and fabnes stil more numerous. While 
one great aggregation —ultimately, we believe, 
to be resolved into unity —- the textile industry us 
divided definitely into great branches, cach con- 
taining many different trades. Tf every branch 
of the industry used a different material proper 
and peculiar to iteclf, and otmerved special 
methods and processes, classification would be 
a nimple matter ; but the two staple processes, 
spinning and weaving, are common to all, and 
one manufacture complicates with another in 
diverse ways, the cottun weaver taking welt 
from the silk spinner and the carpet weaver 
getting jute warp from the jute mill, the wool 
ppinner using the cotton spinning mule, and the 
cotton spinner in turn applying the wool comber 
to his purposes. This complexity brings out an 
important truth. No matter what branch of 
the textile trades a man chooses to follow, he 
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Ought to nike himerlf acquainted with the gen- 
principles, at least, of the whole industry. 


The Principal Fibres. Textile fibres 
may be likened to the lines at a great rail- 
way terminus; they start parallel and give 
off one branch after another, finally diverging 
at the door of the market. The principal fibres 
are — Wool, Cotton, Silk, Flax, Hemp, Jute, Coir, 
and China (Ciraas otherwise known as Ramie. 

With the modern growth of the textile 
industry, and the consequent enormous demand 
for raw maternal, attempts have been made 
to introduce other fibres as substitutes for 
these; but the selective judgment of mankind 
aeema to have well-nigh exhausted the field. 
Taking the fibres as termini, we find Wool 
branching off into Felt, Yarn, Woollen. Wornted. 
Carpet, and Hoswry Manufactures ; Cotton into 
Calico, Mushn, Fancy (loth, Sewing Thread, and 
Lace; Silk into sit Yarns, Sewing Thread, 
Ribbons, and Clotha; while Plax, Hemp, and 
Jute reaemble a xenon of local branch lines, 
more or lew associsted, producing, in a vanety 
of combinations, Linens, Damasks, Canvas, and 
Floorclotha, Saileloth, Mata, Ropes, and Twine. 
Before he starts, any, on the Cotton line, that 
in to bear him far into the heart of the mualin 
factory, the student should take a careful look 
at the various fibres employed in the textile 
industry and note the particular qualities of 
each, Lat us eet them down, 


Woot Hollow tube, clothed with trangular 
acalen act in pairs, giving a wavy character 
to the atructare > soft, bright, firm. and 
elaster 

Coron. Flattened tube, mdes flanging inward, 
the whole tibre tending to twist. 

Sink. Double tube, covered with = chnging 
gum: soft, bright, and flexible. 


Frax, Built up of transverse layers, showmg 
serration ; fine, flexible, but wooly in 
texture 

Hemp. Coomer than flax, but) similar in 
atructury, 

Jeter, Soft, thick file, lustrous: grown Co 


great length, 

Com. Wavy, serrated, coarse, but shows great 
deneity of structure; derived from the 
cocua nut palm. 


Kamiks. Long and slender fibre, with adhesive 
property ; alhed to jute; lustrous and 
tranaparent. 


WOOL AND ITS MANUFACTURE 


The Woollen industry is older than all existing 
civilisations. Like many another art, the manu- 
facture of wool has naen and fallen with the 
riee and fall of nations. 

Who first used the sheep's woolly coat for a 
garment wm unknown. e inacribed tablets 
recovered from the burned cities of Western 
Agia and Southern Egypt show that woollen 
manufacture waa practiagd by nations whaee 
origin and end are unknown. In the very ecariicat 
traditions of our race the aheep figures as the 
waeful property of man. We read in Geneas : 
“And Abel wae a keeper of sheep.” Job, the 


hero of the oldest book in reek — 

in the days of ity which g is 
age and repaid ha suber: 14,000 sheep, and 
was doubtlees a large exporter of woul. Solomon 
sings of the virtuous woman: “ She layeth her 
hands to the spindle. and her hands hold the 
distaff.’ Ancient poetry abounds in reference 
to the industry. Homer, in the * Odynecy, 

deacribea Penelope weaving the shroud of 
Lacrtes, while her maidens apin the wool, the 
faithful wife of the absent hero warding off her 
importunate suitors ot thening out her task, 
unravelling at night what she had woven through 
the day. 


An AncientCraft. (Centuries later, Ezekiel 
spoke of Tyre as the market of white wool from 
Damascus and blue cloths from the tribes of 
Syria. Nineveh and Babylon were great centres 
of woollen cloth manufacture, and Persia, shorn 
of her ancient glory, still sends carpets to 
the palaces and mansions of the West. Lady 
Lugard has gathered records of vanished African 
empires, where woollen garments, stiffened with 
gold, were worn by kings and chiefs. All round 
the world, ‘ from China to Peru.’ wool has been 
uard for clothing, for comfort, and for ornamental 
fabrics, from times beyond the beginnings of 
recorded hutory. The woullen industry is, as the 
old Guild charters say, ‘a most ancient and 
honourable craft." 

Yet the industry is still developing. The 
factones’ of Nineveh have vanished without 
leaving a trace, but new factories rise every 
year on Yorkshire and Lanceshire; the dyers 
of Tyre are lost to fame, but their successors 
work in the laboratories of Vienna, Berlin, Paris, 
Bradford, Manchester, Massachusetts, and New 
Jeraey. On the sites of Babylonian weaving 
factories the Arabe felt the tent-cloths with 


their feet. The old races attained civilised life, 
‘ahibhe their industries ; they sank into bar- 
mariam, degenerated, disappeared, taking their 


industries with them. New races, or races held 
in reserve, came forward, and found the arena 
of world-culture empty. Truly we are the heirs 
of all the ages. 


When Caesar came to Engiand. /t 
weme to be proved that, when the ancient 
Celta came over to the British Indes, they knew 
the art of felting wool According to Casar, 
the inland tnbes, in 33 B.c., wore the skins of 
beaata, when they wore anything but paint. 
He doce not mention, however, as appears from 
other evidence, that the inhabitanta of the 
southern coast wore a short kilt of felted wool. 
Very probably the inlanders were equally ac- 
ee with the art, but were too vy sub- 

uing the land to pay much attention to clothing. 
A similar difference might have been obecrved 
not a hundred vears ago between the inhabitants 
of the American coast towns and the farmers of 
the inland states. The Romans found British 
woole much better suited for their clothing than 
the wouols of Spain. because they felted more 
easily. and assiduously taught the Britons the 
art of cloth-making. Authentic proof of this 
was given by the discovery in Spitalfields of an 


early Roman sepulchral monument erected to a 
soidier who is represented with a short kilt and 
peat Shattering though it may be to a proud 

ighland boast. we are compelled to believe 
that the Tartan kilt and plaid, so glorious in our 
military annals, originated somewhere on the 
hanks of the Thames. 


Work of a King’s Daughter. After they 
had conquered England, the Saxons, wooed by 
the beauty and richness of the land, settled 
down to peaceable pursuits. Farmers and 
cattle breeders as they were, they recognised 
the value of the British sheep, and developed a 
wool trade with the weavers on the Continent. 
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William of Normandy knew that the weavers 
of Rouen and the wool merchants of Caen wor 
frequently hampered in ther trade by the 
fluctuating restrictions imposed on wool exporta 
by Engliah kings, Were the two countries 
united, thoae restrictions could be abolished. 
That William had economic as well ae political 
purposes in his mind when he invaded England 
is proved by the fact that he brought with him 
a company of Flemiah weavers and settled them 
in Spitalfields soon after the momentous victory 
at Senlac. 


An Industry of Native Growth. from 
this point the history of British woollen manu- 
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So large became the demand for English wool, 
that Ine, the good king of the West Saxons, 
about 604. thought it wise to order that "a 
sheep and ita lamb be valued at a shilliny.” 
Another of Inc's laws prescribed ‘‘ that the fleece 
slone be valued at two pennies—that is, at one- 
sixth the price of the entire sheep and lamb.” 

ing Alfred’s mother is described as “‘ spinning 
wool,” and the great king himself did much to 
foster and consolidate the trade. Alfred's strong 
and war-like son. Edward the Elder, who began 
to reign in 901, “‘ sette his sonnes to achole and 
bis daughteris he sette to wool worke.” 

There can be little doubt that the high quality 
of ish wool, and the wealth it brought, was 
one of the chief causes of the Norman conquest. 


facture branches out into many diverse 
channels, It is the history of numerous different 
trades, each developing on ite own bines, Wea 
we, however, that the industry is of native 
growth, no ahen craft transplanted from foreign 
soil, Stimulated and strengthened by migrations 
of skilled workers from the Continent, it has 
been English in the main, with the English 
character stamped deeply into it. Thin is more 
important than at first may seem. Aptitude is 
inherited, and while a foreign craft may be 
mechanically performed, the trade which utilises 
familiar things grips a man, and impels him to 
give his whole mind to the work. 

Taken by themselves, the fibres of wool, soft, 
silky, serrated, and curling, are natural products 


e 


of little value ; he must have been s erent Pore 
who saw in them the potentialities of cloth. 
Labour, labour of brain and heart and hand, is 
the one and only * panongn il stone " which 
transamutes the common things of earth into 
sources of human 
wealth and joy. 
Process of 
Manufacture. 
The task of the 
woollen manuflac- 
turer in to con- 
vert wool fibres 
into some kind of 
fabric, Alone he 
could not doat, for 
the tank involvena 
long series of pro- 
cenanen carried 
through in rapid 
succession by 
akilled =o workmen 
and complex ma- 
chinery. The 
master of his craft 
knowns every pro- 
coms, but asa prac. 
treal workman he 
could only attend 
to one. he vie- 
tim oof thin long 
aortic Of Operations 
in the wool. In 
the form of a fleece 
oon flung on the 
norter « bameh, and 
broken apart into 
twelve or fourteen 
different quali. 
tien, according to 
the breed or variety 
of ahe op. 

When a bag has 
heen filled wath the 
quality in demand, 
it ois hurried off 
and flung into the 
ateeping pans of 
hot waterand soap, 
“soused,” lifted 
out, nqueered, 
and thrown into 
the scouring vata, 
After being forked 
about among the 


scouring liquorand = 1. Meroe Lamb's, 24 im. 
ant out of one 2. laml's, South American, 


bath into another. 14 in. . 
the last filled with = * area it super-cloth- 


clean warm water, 
the wool w finally 
dried. 

Soon the scene changes, and now the wool 
ia thrown into noisy machines; 1¢ pasena 
through one that tears all its locks apart with 
snot opie role “ Pasoashiy that searches 

every and thorns; then 
it is borne onward into the grip of a machine 
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4. Seseca Downs, 3 iv. 


with little spiky rollers which 


and draw, loosening the clinging hold of get 2 


fibre, and, 


machines, comes out & ] 
woo! has now changed its form, an 


ALL CLASSES OF WOOL. 
(The tigures after names indicate average length.) 


f. Alpaca, 7) sn. 


6. Gitwasy Fine Rotany, 3) in. 


7. Oheviot, 44 in. 


@. Shin of Dead Wool, 2 in. 
#. Greasy Fine Crussbred (Aus- 


ing through a eeries of 


soft - Th 
at thi 

int may be sen 
in one of two direc 
tions. It ma: 
either be put o 
the combing ma 
chineand prepare 
for being mack 
into worsted, o 
it may be set on 
the condenser for 
manufacture intc 
woollen yarn. If 
destined for the 
condenser, the 
sliver, aa the soft 
rope is called, is 
wound on short 
drums, which are 
hung at the end of 
a long machine. 
fitted with brush 
cylinders and rub- 
ber rollers. The 
brushes gently lead 
the ate slivers 
under the rubber 
rollers that roll 
and oacillate, form- 
ing thick threads 
which are wound 
on to large bob- 
bina. 

The Thread. 
Now a thread, the 
wool gocs to the 
spinning machines, 
which draw out 
and fine the 
thread. 

When of the pro- 
per fineness, it is 


some to 

be mordanted, 
black- 

ened, purpled, or 


tralian), 3 in. crumeoned, in the 

dye-houss. Then 

all are brought back to the winders in the : 
who wind one for weft on shuttle cops, 


Such, 
similar 


in 
for the making of 
worsted cloths, 
felta, carpets, and 
other fabrica. We 
shall meet with 
thease in their proper 
places. 

Materials. 
If the woollen 
manufacturer were 
allowed to operate 
on pure wool alone, 
his task would be 
acomparatively 
easy one; but 
modern conditions 
make far larger de- 
mands and require 
him to utilise with 
understanding, not 
only the numerous 
classes and varie- 
tes of wool, but 
also a large number 
of other kinds of 
raw materials. 
Nearly every tex- 
tile fibre, in fact. 
comes into the 
woollen industry. 

The reasons for 
thin are various. 
Sometimes a cloth 
has to he enriched, 
and silk is em- 
ployed : in another 
case, notably car- 

ete, the warp must 
™ a strong mate- 
nal, and linen forms 
the warp; to lighten 
and cheapen the 
fabric, cotton, noils, 
shoddy, mungo, 
and extract are 
mixed in. 

The raw mate- 
rials of the woollen 
manufacturer are 
classed under three 


in outline, are the leading features of 


woollen cloth manufactare. There are other 


ing proceanes, be buried, themselves, and are 
with soap, milled, teasled, shorn, steamed, and Sabena. 


therefore, necessary here. 


Noile. This fibre is the refuse af the combing 


ALL CLASSES OF WOOL. 


(The figures after names indicate average lenyth.) 
4. Mohair, & in. 


1. Lineoin Hog’s, 104 10. 
2. Leicester Hog's, 12 in. 
3. Yorkshire Hug's, 10 in. 


1. Anna Finxes. Wool, hair, and silk. 
2. VeoeraBLe Fisags. Cotton, flax, bemp, 


and jute. 


| 


3. Antivicials. Finags. Noils, shoddy, mungo, 


E 


extract. 


The two firat classes are casily identified, and 
y familiarised with them 
in dve course ; but the artif.cial fibres belong to 


we shall be th 


¢ fa 
6. In 


sh Greasy Lustre, 64 in. 
Hog's, 4 in. 


. oer 
peculiar to the 


Some description of them is, 


process, Combing 
wools are, by impli- 
cation, long, and 
the comb is em- 
ployed to sort out 
thoer fibres not up 
to the atandard. 
The noila, as the 
rejected fibres have 
been named, are 
otherwise good, and 
may be omexed in 
with the same claas 
of wool for making 
woollen cloth, or, 
if broken, may be 
handed over to the 
felt-making or 
shoddy depart- 
ments, 

Shoddy. Manu- 
facturers pleasantly 
namo thoddy 
‘manufactured 
wook.”” The term 
I oKpeciouMly de. 
acriptive, for the 
material is made 
from wool whieh 
have passed 
through the procons 
of manufacture, 
Soft worsted rage 
of any kind — old 
stockings or soft 
cloths made from 
lorig-stapled = wools 
—are cleansed and 
torn into soft Muff 
in a machine re- 
wembling the wal- 
low. 

The fibres are 
apun in the usual 
wayand made into 
cheap cloths, A 
famoux manufac. 
turerhaa contended 
that manufactured 
wool or shoddy ia 
better for making 
superfine . 
cloths than raw 
wool. In general, 
however, shoddy is 


short in staple, brittle and unreliable, and must 
be classed rs an adulterant when mixed with 


wool. 
Mungo. This is an inferior righ made 
from hard, felted, woollen cloths. short 


fibres of the cloths are still furthor broken in 
the tearing process. Mungo is therefore of little 
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TaexTiis vRines 

textile value; but when mixed with low-claen 

wools, it makes cloths of {fairly good wearing 

quality, . 
Extract. Extract ix the lowest possible form 

of textile fibre. The hulk of it in obtained by 

consuming with sulphuric acid the cotton hd f 

oat of mixed goods or unions, as they are c 

The woollen residue is extract. 


Nu animal has a wider aphical distribution 
than the sheep. Protected by ita woolly coat, 
it roams over Iceland in the north, India and 
Australia in the tropics, and Patagonia in the 
frigid nuuth. It feeds on . heatha, moases, 
and the tender shoota of many trees, Lands 
otherwise uscless will feed sheep; sheep can live 
anywhere except on the dry desert, or on the 
atill more barren snowfield. Like all other 
animals, the sherp is modified by climate and 
feeding, so that the abeep of the Rocky Moun- 
tainn bears little resemidance to the Cheviot. 
Bat, however much they may differ in size and 
superticial appearance, all true shoep give wool. 


CLASSES OF WOOL 


Though not more than a tithe of the sheep 
breeds supply wool to the world’s markets, the 
variety of wools on the Exchange is large enough 
to tax the skill and experience of the moxt 
expert wool buyer. To the British markets, at 
Landon, Bradford, Leeds, Hudderstield, and 
elaewhere, come woola fram Spain, Germany, 
Austria, Russ and France, in Europe; Cape 
Colony and Natal, in South Africa ; Port Philip, 
Sydney, and Hriobane, in Australia; from New 
Zeoland, India, and South America. In addition, 
the Caited Kingdom iteelf annually produces a clip 
of over 140,000,000 Lb, of different classes of oul 

Ruauan wools, owing to the width of the terri- 
tory covered by the name, comprise many 
varieties, from the soft curling ringlets of the 
Aatrakhan to the short felting wool of the 
Iecland sheep The chief contribution of Spain, 
sadly dumiminhed of fate, is derived from the 
famous merino nheep, the progeny of which. in 
Saxony, Silosa, and Australia, now produce the 
finest woolx. The merino is a large sheep, ita 
whole skin, from the tip of the nose to the end 
of the tail, being covered with a soft, fine wool, 
averaging fram three to five inches in : 
Political and social unrest have now impoveri 
Spain, and the breed of sheep there has deteri- 
arated, Early in the nineteenth century, the 
ahecp-breedam of Saxony and Silesia imported 
Spanuh Merino, and by careful breeding 
improved the stock, Aaa result, those provinces 
give names to the highcet qualitica of wool. 

finences and lustre of the wools of Ger- 
many and Austria have greatly assisted woollen 
inanulacturers to produce cloths equal to mohair 
and alpaca. (Cloacly rivalling the wools of 
Saxony wm quality, Australia sends large uan- 
tittes of wool to the home marketa, 700, 
Captain Macarthur, with commendable foresight, 
introduced a amall flock of merino aheep, three 
rams and five ewes, and succeeded in acclima- 
tésing them, with the result that the breed 
all over the Australian continent. Despite 
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ds all porta rdvery ian Bourne 


in Australia, and in the {904 the Com- 
Dawei sent to the London market wool 
to the amount of over 200,000,000 Ib. 

French wools are chiefly remarkable for their 
purity of colour, French wool-growers having to 
compete for the custom of their own dyers, the 
most fastidious colourists in the world. 

Argentine is the largest South American ex- 

rter of wools to this country. Though equal 
in quality to the best British wools, the fleeces 
are dirty, irregular, and unreliable. Alpaca and 
vicuna come from Peru and Bolivia. — 

Cape Colony bids fair to become, in the near 
future, a kind of universal provider to the wool 
consumer, Mohair, alpaca, merino, and the 
native fat-tailed sheep seem equally to flourish 
in South Africa. At present we derive from 
that region about 70,000,000 Ib. annually. The 
wools of India are crisp, deeply serrated, short, 
and strong, indispensable to the manufacturers 
of felts and carpeta. 


British Wools. The large variety of 
Bntuh sheep breeds has been, with difficulty, 
divided into two classes —long-woolled and short- 
woolled--by writers on the subject. Practical 
men, however, do not accept the classification 
imphetly. A better, though not perfectly 
accurate, division is given under the terms 
carding and combing. Carding wools are short, 
serrated, of good felting property. and used in 
the manufacture of woollen cloths. Combing 
wool are the raw material of the worsted manu- 
facturer, and have fineness, Jength, lustre. and 
elasticity aa their main qualities. 

Lincoln, Leicester, Romney Marsh, and Black- 
face sheep produce the bulk of the combing wools; 
the Shropahire, Oxford, Hampshire. Norfolk, and 
South Downs, and Welsh and Shetland breeds 
yielding carding wools; Dore s and Cheviots 
may be grouped in either class; Lancoln wool 
is long. lustrous, silky ; Leicester. fine, elastic, 
lacking in softness and justre ; Blackface. long 
in staple, coarse in fibre, suited for heavy cloths ; 
Cheviot wool i tine, soft, of good colour, and 
medium length ; Dorset is weaker than Cheviot, 
but otherwise similar in character; Shropshire 
Down gives the best carding wools, clean, lustrous, 
flexible, and of good felting property ; Norfolk 
ranks next, the wool being highly valued for 
qd) textile work ; Oxfords and Hampshires, 

ong-stapled, but coarse, suitable for rough 
woollens, carpeta and flannels; South Down 
wool is fine, but harsh and brittle. Welsh wool 
ia lacking in curl and fineness, but serves to make 
good fiannela. Shetland wool, curling, but 
deficient in serrations, almost hair-like, makes 
a good knitting wool. and some hosiery manu- 
facturers ae with it. 

Theee classifications profess to be no more 
than pointers, and as such afford the student 
useful guidance. But sheep farmer: are con- 
stantly improving the flocks, crossing one breed 
with another, and importing freeh strains, so 
that the classifications of yesterday are un- 
reliable to-day. 


To be continued 


A SHORT DICTIONARY OF THE TEXTILE TRADES 


Angora-—Cloth from Angora goat wool. 


BALE Package of cotton, wal, of 
other raw fhere. 
Balin pot aati cotten or wool into 


Band - nds i“ spinning spindle. 

Bank - 

Beamon lela poltnace on which warp 
bs woed tn toon, 

Beaming - Winding warp on beam. 

meerng = Opentayg and cleaning textile 

hres 

Ben A striped tnualin. 

Binder Lever of shuttle-box. 

Bink- Mase of cotton ready fur mixing 

Blind-weaving Loom — Laum with 
wie warp 

Blower - Machine for spreading textile 
brea 

Bobbin Nyx) headed at teth ends for 
froketiog yarts. 

Bobbin and Fly Frame Firat machine 
in spiuning proveas ace alubluns, 
roving, drawing. &c 

Bobbin-lace Lace madety unwindin, 
thread from bobbing o to pins stick 
ina pillow, aceording to pattern. 

Bobdbin-estand Frame holding terbtyison 
from which wart: ts formed 


Bobbinet A uct lace 
Bolater sleeve of aptadle in apisining 
fran 


Bolt ‘Narrow roll of cloth, 

Bombazin Fabric of mixed silk and 
wae 

Border Selvage. 

Borders - Narrow cloths and laces. 

Brattice-cloth Heavy canvas fur 
tine ventilators. 

Breaking Forming woo! Abres in long 
lesugt he. 

Breaking Shortening flax fitires 

Breast-beam beam on a loom 

Broadcloth —Fine woollen cloth over 
twenty-nine inches wide. 

Brocade—Silh fabric ornamented with 
ailveror gold 

Brussels -- Kind of lace, 
Krusacls point: carpet. 

Buck - Bleaching Hquur; 
staye of Iheaching. 

Buff A strong ruugh felt. 

Bundle-- 60,000 yards uf flax yarn. 

Buntine—Printed cotta. 

Burlap - Wrapping canvas made of flax, 
hep. or jute. 


isnitating 
linen in firat 


Burling cking threads and knots off 
cn 
Burring Removing foreign vegetatle 


matters from tex 
Burr. Waste of raw silk. 


waar gaia acacia and pressing 
chat 


Cambrie—Fine white linen chth. 
Camilet — Rough cloth of camel's hair ; 
fabric of mixed wool, cotton, and silk, 
Gn, ie clinee & 
a—- cylinder hulding alivers. 
flannel—C 


Rian faoneletie. 
Card—Machine for and 


psa i ratahrags tres . lap or sliver of 


Cards— Pertorated slips of card need in 
Cashmere ¥ of Tibet goat ; « ine 
wormed ch. 

Casteoe a fabric. 
andeuly Gl dimarenk ockoare 
Chisehilia — Woollen tmitatim of 
Chinchilla far 

Chine—Fabric woven with variegated 
end mixed yarns. 

epee lg ality of printed calico. 
Coap— sera plat shine 


Roliers in carding machine. 


Ail 
ag— Whiten ted part 
uf alien ing =e [= 


eee Thread of w 

ein ip The The bs wool ig sare 

Coak-a-ben ndy—-Tual for twisting ropes 
y 


Comb- Machine for separating Sbres af 
textile 


- Met of veciilating rullers 
for reduc ing the sliver 
Cop toa vyvlinder an which yarn fe 


wenanel 
Copping-rail - Bobbin 
rostic sptaner 
Cord § Fabrice with corded surface 
Coraing wttingthe heddies, or healds, 
ata Che denonas 
Cram Close « 


Crewel Two- ‘threat waputen! 
Cut A length of yarn, Sw yparda 


DAMABK Figured Inen 

Damper Humidietn, 
Donsee Madtue 

Devil Rag tearing machine , 
tlenning machine 

Diagc nal Twilled woollen cloth 
faper small Clothe with dameukeddl 
fig tes 

Dimity strony cotton fabric, corded 

Discharge-style = Method af calico 
prictiay 

Dividing-sinkers Apparatusun knit- 
Conver tanaec bettrerm 

Doffer Camb or cylinder at end sf 
eaxrdiine tose hine, 

Doubles Shoestring ribbons woven 
frome doubled warp 

Doubling “Spinning or twisting strande 
of varue itite: one 

Draught Atrangement of the bealds 
of headsdles 

Drawing Putting the warp throngh 
the hedeblew 

Draw-boy — Boy whe = pulls 
thn ada in harness weaving. 

Drawing-frame-: Machine b 
tertile threads are attenuated. 

Drawing-rolior Fluted roller of the 
drawing frame 

Dressing “Strengthening yarn with 
atarchy sutmtance 

Laie } ee twilled cottum fabric 
Drop-box Shuttle-bos autermativally 
d ivering shuttles aa reyuired. 

Dunging Kemoving superfiugua wor 
dant by dung. 


SOGING— Narrow lace. 

End —dliver, thread, carding ; worsted 
yard in Brusec|s carpet 

Rztract -- Woollen material derived 
fran nubum cloths, 

Extractor—Centrifugal drying ma- 
chine. 


reet om the 


ar spraying 


fibre 


warp 


which 


eects cylinder on Use carding 
machine 

Peed-cieth-—Aprm leading filwes into 
machinery. 

Pell -End A web 

net —Ahth formed by heating fibres 


Fine-drawing—Sewing up faults in a 
weare. 

Fingering — Thick worsted yarn canted 
out. 


Flaishing -eard— Last canting-machine 
Planne!— fot, unektinkatde, wovilen 


Fieeoe —W vel of one sheop. 
Fiver bo bes hook bent over tubbin 


m spinning frame 
Piyer-lathe — Horizontal team which 
weft Into warp. 


Pleate— Threads crusaing without inter 
Fiser-loth fabric pal 
—~ Textile painted 


~Ravelled down of the silk coquun, 
shuttle — Shuttle mechanically 
vet, 
pecting. Plain lace. 
Head uf batten fn lounm, 
12 roar "Rough woollen clugh. 
Fringe-loem— Loum on which fringes 
ot i a cloth le woven. 
Piss LIN up nap of cloth. 
ullin Pings ing cloth te fell Uhrvwtes 


lage 
Fustian - atin twilled cloth of astend 
cotton and Mnen, 


GALOOM Silk, wellen, of mised braid 

Gaasing- fi -frame Machine fon burnliug 
liner Gall from yarne. 

Gauze Light aff& or cottan cloth 

Gig-mill Machine which noaghene up 
the nap of cloth 

GU) Carding of flax 

Gill-box Woal-combing machine. 

Gimmer Ewe aver one year old, 

Gimp—Silh covered cont 

Ginning Bireediag iba 
scode by a tnachine 

Glove- Hatimaker’s tool a fat piers if 
winsel causing 74 to adhere tar fu lt 

Grasseloth Cloth made af China griaes 
hare 

Grey Goods— Fabrica in natural color 

Gunny Coarne fute canvas 


HAOKLE Alec] pinuaed for atraigiiten. 
ing out Abres af faa or hemp 

Half-gang Section of wary 

Hank — g60 yardanf weed yarn , Ago paride 
Cottey maa alk 

Hardening — Ferming felt 
mbm gee 

Harness Appatatus controlitig warp 
vets Dew oon 

Hasp “yliudie 

Hawser-laid tope of three strands of 
three yarn each 

Heck 
reality, warping, teomsatng. 

Heddle Kycieta tn busped curds btsng 
vertically frum Cranaverse tare, atc 


wool from 


betes tint 


Guide regulating spun yarin toy 


ime Gocarry the warp 
Heer Aleugth of yarn, equale (wo cute, 
Hurdle Howling bench of bat feller 
Hydro-extractor (Centrifugal drying 
srome'batese 


INGRAIN Vyc in the wool 
Italiana -~Ratinised oottan cloth 


JAGK— Pivid tar of knitting machine 

Jack-sinker Plates moving on jack te 
form knitting harp. 

Jack frame - “liver twister. 

Jean -Twilled wrttam cloth, suinetines 
tolsed wool aml cotton. 

Jigger - Veiting machine. 


KEIR - Bieaching vat. 


Kemp - Haire anueg wov!. 
Kersey - -Kibhed « if long staple 
Wins 


Kerseymere— Light wuolien twill with 
ntl Aniah 

Riddermiaster= Double warp chith 

Knitting- belannemr wheel scting 
ae ling ip bottling 


machine. 
Knotting— Picking « out ac hwna in chah. 


LADG.--“hanaeli of rere eee 
Lambekie — Woullen imitation ff 
dressed lamhekin. 


Lap —Weh of carded woul. 
Lapper—Cluth fuider. 

Lapping — Blanket A calicu-printing 
Lash -- ish Thome binding warp cords of 


Latch Hinged book of knitting-needie, 
7 


TEXTILE TRADES 
Lathe—Wouten frame driving weft into 
Lattine - carrier — Undless beit 


Lay OF sctive, 13 tarde: i 


tuba: the ainis of laying one 
lowe broking, pote od ope 
of jack- 






Halder uf lifting tlades 


sore Seen a eee OY 


Moth oanres ouvrerved with 
linnoed «4 
swoolsey —chth of mised linen 


-~Vlax thread , auftened linen for 
olution «f dye or mordant 


ne lace 
t Binding border of weh 
Wanllen if the ropemaker 
Wend af vie 


wool «Combing went 
dyad ine 


tor Hate at end of looping 


oneal 
Leo wires Wire forming loupe of 
ory: carpets, velvet and plush pile 
- Highly Anitahed hale ud erent tae 
earp and wrutlen weft 


lace Lare made fran 
twlhion 


Madder atyle -Frinting oalite with 
sesesrebasnt. 
Bangle (alendering machine 
Fates made of Bas, coir, 
meee plaiting or weavis 
eree Giving textile A 
no Wal of merlin 
ao Fine dress chth mate af 
erie wena 
iztures (hth made of mised yarne 
ordant Noetalllc salt Asiag colours 
payin raga furming appare- 
tase « 


Rule a frame which draws and 

twiete prov oe 

Mungo Cloth made of Abree derived 
from old wuullca rage 


aires aghma. 


arom oe Chth mate af yellow 


me 


~ Loom tu which a needle 
were atisa, 


Neodie- warp | nee ee ary passed Snick A knot 


eo Yen ost om  traneveree 


— Wante from com an asdich tide 
Ors Hine — textile fthevs. 
Organsine— Throws alk. 
PACK —Abnat 960 the. wool 
Ogee 


— etgun, fax, or jute 


Pan oor 
Pasting Coretey sabe wah, mor 
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al Persian 
Persian Ca 


S$ 
i. Pike Renal sarface vi cloth, pile Siiver—siMt ro 


Patterp-box~ Bot delivering shuttles § 
aronrding to pattern. 


oitk. 
peel ir with linen 
warp and t for weft. 


Patent A 


Piek -A thread of weft. 
Pieker Vitre cleance ; shuttie driver. 
~Woodes or leather peg 


the shuttle. 
dant mustin, 96 yards calico, 


Platting —Wactiencnods of chack pat 
Povrng bat odin 
A iiod ot carding machine 


cxsees bmg 

Flash Catuen velvet. 

aumbcr of yarns in s thread. 
t- Lace worked with the needle. 
te- presties 1 5. ken ine are ee: 
t ~ Calico printod. 


RADOLE 
Reed ith ob pa comb a brass wire, 
beat the woft 


arp 
Reeding Putting the warp through 
the reev 


Reel (ure on which fibres, yarns, 
threads, or clotha are wound 
Rep Corded tabric 
esist-style Methad of calleo print- 
tng 
Ribbon ‘“arrew weh 
Ring-spinner Spinning machine 
ees aud twiating thread by ring 
one dine 
Rock Mas spinning staff 
Rope (Cord made of cotton flax, hemp 
jute, and wire 
Rovings “livers reduced by drawing 
aud t(eleting her spinter 


—_ 


Rug Rough eunllien fabric 
GARCENETY $ Piain sth rittam 
teen lmitathe satin 
tin moth, bright stk cloth 


“loom Narrow han 
bbier - First canting machine 
mping bar Regulator of the fool 

x ac rae print ~ Machine 
Mtrong edging «of weh 
tin Placing the printed warp of 
ta 
Shed Space betwcen the upper and 
lower halves uf the warp 
Shearing Culliug the nap of fabrics 
even 
nogting Cumimoun calle 
@y Cheth made from worsted rage. 
hot A single thread of weft. 
Shrowd- Ripe made 


Shuttio Wdlen lnat carrying the 
weft oop across the w, 


ary 
sages Removing the faffy nap In 


of four 


Size ca cabailans sutetance fi drvasing 


yar. 
feave Tangled Silk. 

af fibre formed on the 
carding machine 


ubbing Reducing sliver to unifuem 


ocrne calion in dilute 

aati wf suipburte actd. 

adie- Rod axle of rerulving spunl, 
hin 

of diferent 


dtRerent 
Plantag— Drewing cut Steves into thia 
ronda, 


Spoon - Automatic stup-motin of the 


drawing frame 


eQuiied mualins 


Tack Sth thee 


frame—Kwitting luce. 
or falling sni}!. 


hot air. 
Strands — Teint ioe lines of which a rope 


Material of straw hata. 
guraw platt— Material of frame for 


Reel for 
oy wed 
Watered silk. 


ake ia The motion of the cloth beam. 
broidery or fancy weav- 


pert Sn tat E kind of carpet. 

seer: indu loom. 

Tartan—Woollen cloth of crossed and 
chequered patterns 

Tatting Making a kind of lace 

Teasiing — Kuffling up the nap of cloth 
with thistle burrs 

Terter— Loom mechanic 

Tenter frame - Frame on which fabrica 
are stretched and dried. 

Tew Pressing 

Thirl Bind or Ge 

Thread Twisted yarn , sewi 

Thread frame Puoubling 
gual 

Throstie Ring spinning frame 

Throwing “pinning and combining 


cord. 
twisting 


ailk yarn 
Thrums Weft ends and broken warp 
Tow Taft of filre 
Towellin ches linen cloth. 


Tram il 

Tufted carpet Patent Axminster 

Tweed Light twilled woollen fabric, 

Twili Fabric having the warp and weft 
Tw filed 

Twine Turning fibres or yatns round 
rach other 

Twisting Forming one thread from 
~peteas strands of yarn by twining 
then 


UNION Cloths made from mixed 
garha cotton wool, etc 


VALANGE silk fringing 
Valenciennes Lace of 
pattern 


Velling Fine lacy fabtica, 


hexagonal 


Velure Snwothing and lustring the 
aiik hat 

Velvet silk Fp fabric 

Veivetcen-— Cottan imitation of velvet, 

Venetian A kindof raised carpet 

Vieuna Cloth made fram weal of 


WALM-OSILL. Falling mill 
Warp - Threads of which the weft is 
wre rm sth holding the 
~ t holding warp 
WwW Willing the frum 
orl yon FONT ing the warp the 
waste: - Broken fibres werlces for spin- 
woesee - Crunsing varpe by weft on a 
wey Fabric woveu. 
ST ieead ordeal crussing the warp. 
‘te fue valve g textile 
Wl tee - Velvet carpet. 
Wincer— Cute poondha ul cottan warp 
Winding Oling yera on eo bobbia of 
eS 
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A GREAT IDEA, THE PRICELESS ASSET OF THE WORLD 


By Ernest A. Bryant 


THE world is ruled to-day, as it ever has 
beon ruled; by the men of ideas. Behind 
the thrones of the great Powers they atand, 
directing the hand which nominally wields the 
aceptre. in the great republics the men with 
idexs are they whom the nations choo. In all 
lands where government is pure and for the 
greatest good of the greatest number, the high 
offives of State are held by the men with brains. 
Lincage and academic distinction shrink to 
insignificance in the fires of modern competition. 
Were it otherwise we could not have seen the 
sion of a village postman upon the Papal 
throne ; the descendant of a line of peasants at 
the head of the French Republic ; or a man who 
began life on « amall railway negotiating matters 
of the most vital importance to Russia. The 
posseraion of ideas has become a man's richest 
asact, oo always that he has the practical 
turn of mind rightly to apply them. 


The Birth of an Idea, No man can 
command the birth of an idea. They come 
and they go, these will-o'-the- wisps of fancy, 
and no man knows whence nor whither. 


For one plate the merest glimpse 
of light enables it to record an object within ite 
ocua, no matter how swiftly that object move ; 
the other needs long exposure and steady light 
before an impression can be received. Both 
plates are essential to the photogra s art; 
ag for rapid movement, the for still 
So 


8 revolution in mechanics, in locomotion, in 
abstract science. Another man, the movement 
of whose mind no atimulus can accelerate, 
nasimilates an idea by laborious mental procens, 
but brings it in the end perfect to ite work. So 
we find the broad line dividing the genius from 
the plodding, unwearying thinker, the poet from 
the cautions philosopher ; the Browning from the 
Gray; the Macaulay from the Herbert Spencer ; 
the Edison from the Singer; the man of a 
mytiad schemes from the man of one grand idea, 
slowly and with vast effort won from aebulous 
gleams to coherent roality. 


Ideas in History. Life runs so amoothly 
now, that originality, the superficial think, 
cannot possibly deflect ite course to waya still 
amoother, So the superficial thought in all 
ages, deriding and persecuting the pioneera of 
change. But history teaches that the revo. 
lutionary and the visionary of to-day in science, 
in commerce, in politica, are 2 to be found leant 
advanced among the men of to-morrow. The 
discovery of the possibilities in steam accom. 
plished a greater advance for civilisation than 
anything previously done for the improvement’ 
of locomotion from the beginning of time. Sir 
Robert Peel, on forming hia first ministry, 
travelled from Rome to London to asume office 
as Prime Minister, exactly as Constantine had 
travelled from York to Rome to become Emperor. 
Each traveller had all that sails and horses could 
do for him, and no more. A few yrs platelet 
the humblest steerage v at hin dis- 

the means of reaching me from London 
within a few hours. It waa the result of an idos. 

The basis of the idea was not new. Nigh upon 
two years before, Hero, the mathe- 
matician of Alexandria, had designed the first 
steam engine. It was an idea which enabled 
Napoleon to throw an army—horse, foot, and 


would live in the history of statesemanship had 
they never done aught beyond their work as 
Chancellors of the Exchequer. Sir William Har- 
court's Death Duties, although denounced at the 
time by thone most affected, have proved one of 
the greatest reforms in national co; and 
Lord Goachen’sa conversion of the National Debt 
was «signal achievement for one man’s mind. 
Once accomplished, reforms such as these seem 
the most obvious solutions of the difficultics 
which disappear before them. But it is the fact 
which atares one in the face, so to speak, which 
most frequently in overlooked. Year after yoar 
surgeons practising in all the cities of Kurope 
contrived, by operations, more or lees to relieve 
affections « e ear. One day an accident 
occurred ; a Vienneee surgeon made too deep an 
incision and cut the bone. By a happy mis- 
ohance a new and important operation was dis- 
covered. He avized the ides. Years of experience 
had failed to impress him with the obvious ad- 
vantage thus forced by accident upon his notice. 

Ideas are begotten, very often, of suggestion. 
Ther are s tions everywhere for the eye 
which sees. Nature ia still the great teacher if 
we can but read her lessons. What relation can 
theory be hetween a tree and a lighthouse ; 
between a leaf and a revolution in architecture ! 
Monumental record existe to-day of a very close 
connection. The Eddystone Lighthouse, which 
haa braved the fury of the waves for more than a 


hundred yrars, is modelled on the trunk of a tree. 
Winstanley's lighthouse had been destroyed by 


a storm, and Rudeyerd's by fire, when John 
Smeaton undertook to erect a successor. So 
narrow waa the of rock upon which to build 
that he determined the only couree was to root 
his building after the manner of a tree. Just 
as the trunk is held in place by its roota deep 
down in the so the foundations of the 
new Eddystone were sunk in the excavated rock, 
and fastened there by an ingenious dove-tailing. 
The Eddystone still stands, strong, immovable as 
ever, the model upon which all subsequent light- 
houare in similar situations have been built. 


The Cryetal Palace from a Leaf. 
The Crystal Palace, with ita light, graceful, 
yet atrong design, we owe, not to an architect, 
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but to a gardener with ideas— Joseph Paxton. 
No man in was able to furnish plans to 
meet the requirements of the building for the 
Great Exhibition, the purpose for w the 


Crystal Palace was constructed. Defects spoilt 
the most i Paxton overcame the 
difficulties. He found his idea in his 


by its leaves, and 
the upon which this was contrived. 
What a t could do, a man could imitate. 


y agree 
splinter of wood may be easil mag te if its 
ends be pushed towards each other ; but a great 
force is required to pull the ends asunder. So iron 
and glass came to take the place of wood and 
stone, and a new system of building was intro- 


duced—by a gardener. 


Brune! and the Worm, From such 
insignificant sources do great creations spring. 
In the dust of the earth, in the industry 
of a worm, in the colours of a soap-bubble, 
the great mind finda that which aids him 
some way further to read the writings of 
eternal laws. This is no mere flight of fancy. 
In the very dust is an exquisite story of the 
marvellous provisions of Nature to give shadow 
and tint ; in the soap- bubble Newton found that 
which gave it a legitimate place among the moat 
curious of optical phenomena. And the worm ? 
It taught us sub-aqueous tunnelling. From the 
beginning of history the teredo or pholas, the 
soft white worm which lives in our harbours and 
the mouths of rivers, liad pursued its destructive 
course, boring its way through the hulls of ships, 
eating the defences of harbours. It had even 
brought a whole country to the verge of ruin, 
when it so perforated the piles upon which 
Holland relied for its defence tom the sea. No 
man had seen a virtue in the worm, none had 
been able to glean an idea from its wonderful 
work. Then there came Brunel, who, watching 
ite operations, saw how he might construct his 
tunnel beneath the Thames. The worm, he 
learnt by close watching, encased itself in a cal- 
careous tube of masonry as it bored its way into 
the timber. Here was the fountain of his 
engineer's idea. He set men to bore with rods 
into the mud from a shield. which was moved 
forward as they made their way, and a brick 
arch constructed in the rear, in exact imitation 
of the calcareous tube of the worm. 


How a Great Breakwater was Built. 
So the seeing man finde his inspiration. Lessons 
such as these are everywhere to be gleaned by 
the observant. Take another instance, not lees 
romantic. The engi who built the mighty 
breakwater at noted with what 
—o common mussels cement themselves 
tog . adhering to rocks and stones or any 


: to lie about them. 
Taking advantage of this . they saved 


themselves the trouble of extending their sub- 


marine masonry indefinitely. They deposited 
in the sea at the proper places huge quantities of 


loose stones. Upon theee they tipped tons of 
live mussels, knowing well that the shell-fish 
speedily would spin their s -like webs and so 


in productive as well as assimilative. 
recognised and sorrowed over the evils of slavery. 
but none stretched forth a hand to help until 
there came a Wilberforce into the world to 
thunder forth “‘ Emancipation! "’ Men saw and 
deplored the ignorance of the masses, but waited 
for Gladstone to remove the tax on new*papers. 
The hardship which the heavy coat of the car- 
riage of letters entailed upon the r was 
manifest to all, but the proposal of the penny 
post came like a bolt from the blue. 


The Application of Ideas. How can 
ideas be applied 2? That depends largely upon 
the circumstances of the individual and the 
nature of hia scheme. There never was a 
better time than now, when greater scope was 
afforded for the carrying out of new projects. 
* The men for whom we look now with a view to 
possible partnerships are no longer those with 
capital,”’ a prominent member of the House of 
Commona aaid to the writer. ‘ We must have 
men with ideas capable of adequate ex preasion in 
practical production.”” One man, a working 
plumber in a Kentish village, devotes bis leisure 
at nights, and the acanty holidays granted him, 
to materialising ideas which occur to him in odd 
moments during his work. A vear of nights he 
sacrificed to the fashioning of an appliance for 
eoldering—a tiny mechanism which carnes 
in his waistcoat pocket—lamp aod blowpipe 
combined, which enable him to dispense with 
the cumbersome brazier and meiting-pot. Such 
@ man with increased opportunities might prove 
a second Nasmyth, pad give us @ contrivance as 
important as the hammer with which the name 
of that genius is associated. The villager's 
inventions are his voluntary creations: Nasmyth 
invented his Titanic hammer in response to the 
ri aiag a man who could not peakditaey get a 
orge hammer capable of ucing the shaft 
which he needed. oe eee 

As a rule, however, inspiration is an un- 
willing and unstable guest ; it must be seized 
at once, before it may be too late. Coleridge 
dreamed his ‘“‘ Kubla Khan,”’ and wrote in his 
waking moments the ious stanzas which he 
remembered. John Bright composed all his 
spesches in bed. Most of us, however, must look 
to periods of great mental alertness for the coming 
thinking-out of ideas. And when they dawn 


their use for the making of incandescent mantles. 


A trickling stream of mineral oil in a Der i 
mining vi was found Lord Playfair to 
contain and from h ition of its 


worth sprang up the gigantic industry which has 
made fortunes in America such aa the world 
before had never known. Every invention opens 


examples we have seen may atimulate thought 
in directions in which advance may atill be 
made, Man aails the air and sails the seas; and 
hastens with the apeed of the bird upon dry 
land. But in each phase of travel he is anxious 
still to do better. e electric train supereedea 
the steam-engine. The turbine ateamer ousta 
the older form, just as the screw propeller gained 
the day against the paddle-wheel. Electricity 
and the motor claim the aphere of the horse for 
individual travel by road. 

The Old World and the New, Thee 
are among the ideas newly utili The 
men in whose brains they took shape perform 
more notable service for mankind than the 
greatest general who ever slew a rival's forces. 
The compositor who sets up the type for the 
Bible, and the machinist who print» the pages, 
are greater forces for good than tho wincst of 
the ancients. Those wise men of old, in the dim 
light which preceded the glow of learning whone 
glumous dawn our own day waa to witness, had 
their aplendid and noble ideas ; sdeaa which live 
in architectare at which the world still marvels 
and cannot emulate. With their manual labour 
and their implements of which the world has loat 
count, they fashioned their wonderful Sphinx, 
which, in xpite of all that has since been achieved, 
remains the greatest stone monument in the 
world. Their enamels have outlived the shelis 
and rockeries of which they were but the venoer. 

But the modern ides brings mightier things 
to pass than ever those wise men of the 
East could dream. We bridge rivers and 
straits and gorges which would have been im- 
passable to them. We send flotillan of mighty 
ships where they had not a waterway. We 
print in an hour fifty thousand papers, one copy 
of which it would have taken them a liflctime to 
write. Wenavigate seas which were to them an- 
known ; and we race at sixty miles an hour over 
lands whose existence was to them unimaginable. 
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NEKGETIC, capatde, ambitious young men 
and wemen whatever thew traming of 
eon) atation whe are quest of a life work 
that offers interesting duties, Liberal reward, 
and a wide ecogpe for their ablalitees, wall be wise 
toa voneder carefully the claims of cur Civil 
Nervuw ae ne carers 
The capreanen “Coil Service |e techne alls 
yew) sometimes te denate only the stafle of 
Government offees, but by ryht of ongin the 
word civil means pertaining to the citirene 
and the State 9 Pt win the woler and mor 
natural eener that we wer there The’ fghtang 
acrviven, as a matter af canvensent arrange- 
ment, am arparately dealt with elaewhere (see 
Anmy and Nava). and with purely honorary 
te our remlers are naturally not concernece 
Rachoding theen diviona, the term  ¢Ssil 
Hervant means for ous rvery aalaned, nen 
combatant officer engaged in the admuniateathion 
of pobbe intemeta, whether strictly local or 
affecting the whole Rarpure 
ACivilArmy. Utuclearthata huge varety 
of pomta, and of pubdre badses, we uncluded om this 
dehmtian The offeials of the amalleet Dratrict 
Counc) or Roant of Guardians are OW) Servanta, 
no lew than the First Lond of the Treasury of 
the Seeretary of State, From the village lamp. 
laghter of the park pudtceman to cur ambassador 
at St. Betersburg. from the political t im 
enone half barlarous Indian state to the te 
thewernger in Fleet Street, runs the linked band 
of publw aorvants by whow united effurta the 
great buamess of the Britash Empire we carned on 
The numbers of thee civilian army, ite diver. 
mtine of statue, work and pay, defy calculatzon. 
In London alone tte members form two any 
~~ 10,000 more men than stood in the ranks 
of the Allew at Waterloo Every industrial centre 
hae tts regiment of public servants, cach emall 
flown its pecket, cach village at least a eatery ; 
while lonely outposts watch in every corner 
af the globe where Brith rule holds eway. 
Within thane wide limits » room for all grades 
of education and all varieties of gifta The 
T° 


learned, aentatic, and technical profeasions are 
represented by thousands of well-remunerated 
px Clerks and bookkeepere of every rank 
orm, asatowere, the main infantry force. The 
practical expert and trained mechanie find in 
the Civil Service a ready market for their «kill, 
and there are countless intermediate, xpecial and 
miner porta bemdes To analyae and clasufy this 
mediey of sppointments iw the business of the 
artwles that follow ; our concer for the moment 
wowith the claime of the service as a whale. 
Attractions of the Service. Ifa popular 
vote were taken as to what constitutes a satisfac. 
tory calling, the firat cosentiale agreed upon would 
probathy be that the work ahould be well pasd, 
‘ala saa and with some secunty of tenure ; 
ree from offensive or unduly arduous conditions, 
and offering advancement in) proportion to 
ment and eapenence, with scope for pemonality. 
Wredely aa the conditions of employment vary 
within the huge and complex machine of the 
Civil Service. it wall certainly be found, when 
tned by such commonsense standards of value 
as thea, to compare favourably with other 
callings It cannot, m the nature of things, 
offer the fabulous incomes of our foremost singers 
and actors, of the first flight of + counsel leamed 
in the law." man who superiative talenta 
demamd! a five-figure salary should avoid the 
public service, unless he is within easy reach 
of the Woolsack = More modest ambitions, how- 
ever, May secure incomes in the Civil Service 
averaging dwunclly higher than in the unofficial 
word, “sweating " emplo has no 
counterpart in the Oivil Service, which aime at 


eccunng efimency by select tte officials with 
care and pe them well lic officers, an 
a class, are liberally though not extray tly 
remunerated, with salaries dither by 
regular increments or ing to personal 
merrt. 


Generally theee two ma : 
ployed in combsnation. ce ety ee 

and Gecurity. The per. 
manence and security of Civil Serve posts are 
two of ite most attractive features, Their 


holders, unlike many private employres, cannot 
be duumiserd save for serious misconduct or de. 
fault ; aad, except in the Government workshope 
and similar of employment, their earnings 
ere nnsffected by “bed times." , 
occasionally happens, the remodelling of a de. 
partment ioaves no room for a former member 
of the staff. he is usually transferred elsewhere ; 
or, should the change compel him to resign, he 
m libsrally compensated for his loss of office. 
But such incidenta are rare. The public official 
with a gooi record is normally secure for life. 

Work Well Paid For. Nor need he be 
apprehensive of overwork. The day of 
*anug sinecures"’ is t, and Civil Servanta 
must give a reasonable equivalent for their 
salares. But the practice ia to maintain a staff 
fully adequate for ordinary needs, and to reward 
with special grants or increase of salary any 
pressure of extra work which cannot be avorded 

These “ perquisites are sometimes of great 
value, An official acquaintance of the writer's, 
for instance, supplements hia salary of £400 to 
the extent of £80 a year by occasional transla. 
tions of office documents ; another, whose salary 
ian £275, recently earned £70 in six months by 
apecial evening duty. Almost the whole clerwal 
ataff of one busy Government office drawn 
“extra duty pay" every year, varying from 
Cw) to C10, according to rank = In municipal 
employment the rewards for special services arc 
more liberal still, For extra work in connection 
with the electrification of a borough traniway 
ayatem, an engineer received not long age an 
honorarium of £200; and for a hke reason the 
engineer to another corporation was granted a 
apecal payment of £750. Extra work amung 
Ciwil Servants is welcomed rather than shunne.!. 

Promotion. The question of promotion i 
complex, dependent on varying conditions. 
Chances of advancement vary greatly in different 
offices and in the several grades, but are dis- 
tinctly favourable on the whole. The Govern- 
ment service, it is true, mw hampered «till by ita 
traditions, and, while professedly adopting the 
principle of advancement by merit. it continues 
to attach too much importance to seniority, and 
thu practice tends to make promotion slower. 
But the law of seniority 1s daily disregarded in 
favour of mn of special ability, and 1s tempered, 
beades, by the regular increments which auto- 
miticaily raise each official to the maximum 
talary of his class. In the local services, more 
frankly modern and democratic, efficiency is the 
decimve factor, and the scope for a man of 
energy and capacity is almost unrestricted. The 
highest commands in this t civic army, an 
im the armies of the young French Republic, are 
open to any man in the ranks who can give 
proof of his strength. 

Merely noting in a word the liberal provisions 
of the Service as to sick pay. fave and pean 
aavdl ing their detailed discussion, let us 
ider other attractions which sre not 
to be measured by any commercial scale. Fore- 
most among them must be reckoned, by ali who 


hare a thought beyond , the dignity and 
weetuiness of the public The dignity 
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is a quality quite other than the self-importance 
of oficialdom, To take a share, Goeeve: 
modest, in the government of the State ie a 
distinction and a privilege. To work for the 
public weal, to place one's abilitics, whether 
great or small. at the service af no lees a master 
than the (ity or the State—here ie surely a 
prospect which appeals even to the most practical 
and humdrum of minds. 

Outdoor Life. That the Civil Service ine 
“noun of multitude.” comprehensive enough to 
furnieh congenial employment for almoat all 
taatex and temperaments, will be evident from 
what has been said = Lovers of an active outdoor 
life may find their opportunity, according to 
Ability and training, in the foreign, Indian, of 
revenue branches, or on the non-combatant atafl 
of the Navy. The studious mind will turn 
towards the higher legal or administrative posts, 
the man of figures to municipal accountancy 
and finance, Exchequer catimates, or Govern 
ment auditing. Science is given scope at our 
muncums, in the service of the public health, and 
at technical colleges, while ita industrial branches 
are represented by dockyardsa and telegraphs, 
by borough oe and a hundred other 
activities, The lat of special positions for mon of 
particular aptitudes im not cantly exhausted 

How are the poste in this great army to be 
gained Y To answer thin question clearly and 
fully, to show how vacancies are filled, what 
qualifications are needed for each rank, and how 
such qualifications are beat attained, is 0 task 
even more essential than that of clasufying the 
great mans of public appointmenta, To combine 
thene two tanka in the object of this course, the 
purpose of which ww to show, on the one hand, 
the character and value of every Civil Service 
post, whether high or low ; and ta explain, on 
the other, precisely how cach post may be won, 
The work being primarily addressed to studenta 
and prospective candidates for the Public Mervice, 
special regard will be paid to such matter as 
educational standards, profesional and other 
training.competitive teats, examination autyecta, 
and other questions of direct and practical 
importance. 

The Three Great Divisions, For the 
purpose of a detailed investigation such aa 
this, the great subject of the Civil Service 
ws best divided into three main sections, cach 
of which will be separately considered, We 
may summarise them aa the municipal, national, 
and Imperial branches of the Service. 

The firat is a wide and important division, 
comprising all appointments controlled by the 
local authorities-—whore name ia legion —and 
remunerated from public funds raised for local 
purposes. Officers of the county and horough 
councila, of district boards and Poor Law 
Guardians, of quaint aasociations ‘like Trinity 
House, rich powerful bodies like the Cty 
Corporation, and countless minor councils un- 
known to fame, all fall within this expansive 
section. The National Civil Service compriacs 
the Government departments, great and small, 
whose salaries are annually voted in Parliament 
or paid from State revenues; and, lastly, in the 
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section devoted to the Civil Service of the Empire, 
we shall review the various classes of appoint- 
ment, both municipal and under direct State 
control, in our colonins and posseamons Overseas, 

The triple eenee will thus form in conjunction 
a complete practiwal guide to the vast field of 
the Betws and Colunial Cyril Service —a task 
never talore cannyrel. 


THE MUNICIPAL CIVIL SERVICE 

The age we live in, witacas of av many apleadid 
achwvementa, has scen nothing more charac- 
fenate of more startling than the rapid growth 
of boreal goverument. Searcely s generation ago 
this branch of the Civil Service was administered 
partly by a privileged class with no direct 
rrepenainitws to the public, partly by undis- 
tinguimbed local caucuses without any apecial 
qualiticatione for ther work, Such a syntem 
waa naturally reganied by the publie with an 
thdifferenee not wholly free from eungieron, It 
waa widely asain, sometimes with justice, 
thet pubise funde in euch hands were apt to be 
waatedd, andl pubdee internets eather neglected 
through tncomprtence of sactiticed to private 
ends Men oof hygh aame were chary of aso. 
cating themaerives with wm oaervien that waa 
auepeet  ) ahirewal business apirite declined to 
devote their energies to discussione on the policy 
of the pariah pump 

A few verare hate suffer) te change com, 
pletely thie condition of thangs, in part by the 
agency of legulative reform, tat mainly throngh 
the development of m sound civic aparit Nace 
by aide with the expansion of the Imperial ales 
hae sprung up a civi petrotim aban te that of 
the carly Grok states We have learnt to 
treagmian the eaaentsal dignity of local sdininim- 
tration. Soral students and carmest workers of 
the leat typr, sreong in if an intensely practsal 
ileal af eerview, have devoted themaclvee with 
aplemdsd ardour to the task > and Che mune tpal 
aysiom, as a whole, has reeponded by a degne 
wf oactividy and efftiency before unknown. 
Popular contidenco in the Joval authorntice has 
grown ameangly, and has found ea pression in 
humerous statutes coneulidating and me mudrl. 
ligg Cher constitution. and greatly amplifying 
their powers in many directions, 

Creation of the Municipal Service. 
Without wearying the reader with a dong list 
wf the Acts of Parhament that have created the 
made Municipal Servaw, we may bneby refer 
to the foremost amoung them. w first great 
treasure af this kind, ance the dave uf the 
Reform Acta, wee the Munawipal Corporations 
Act of bum. The atatutle fund the town 
councd in its prewent form as an clective baady 
a aldermen and councillacs headed by the 
mayor; i defined the powenm of the council 
ae to enforing sant lawa, lighting the town, 
eid linmnaee eeu we farve ; and pro. 
vedeul fur the ex of edmuustratian by the 
levy of a Lethe gang Sax later fulowed 
the Laral Government Act of LBBB ~~ the greatcat 
of the anes af relormative statutes, and the 
creator of the county councila. Jt was a revolu- 
thunary and democratic measure, sweeping away 
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a mass of crusted traditions and abuses, and 
transferring to the new authorities all duties 
relating to local government performed until 
then by justices in quarter sessions. Thus, at 
one stroke, the control of county finance, rating 
and assessment, county buildi and lunatic 
nayluma, the registration and polling of parlia- 
mentary electors, the maintenance of highways, 
the prevention of river pollution, and a host of 
minor powers, were in the hands of 
councila chosen by the county electors. 

It wae a bold enterprise, and many were the 
dismal forecaste it evoked. But it was in exsenoe 
an extenuon of the policy already developed by 
the Municipal Corporations Act—the policy of 
cotrusting district administration to an elected 
body instead of a privileged clans. The wisdom 
of that policy has been amply justified by the 
event, and particularly by the remarkable 
stimulus it gave to the country’s interest in its 
own lead affairs, This growing attention to 
the claims of loca! guvereesent hid proved 8 
guarantee of increased efficiency and integrity 
inthe Municipal Service, and has greatly bel 
to rae the dignity of the Service in public 
repard., 

A later Local Government Act (184) com. 
pleted the ayetem of deriving the authority of 
every local body from the electom. Many 
teasures, both before and mance, have added to 
the activities of auch bodies ; but the only 
enactments calling for comment are the Educa- 
tion Acts of 1902 and 1903. They have enor- 
moualy extended the powers and duties of local 
authorities in England and Wales by making the 
council of every county and county borvugh 
the educaten authonty for its own area. 

The Modern Municipal System. Such 
are the measures chiefly reeponaible for the evalu. 
tion of our municipal organiaation of to-day 
The system, as a whole, 1 charactenaed by bold 
atl effective and public-apirited administration, 
It» methesle are buanesshke, scientific and 
paalerp, ite activitws of eo wide a range as 
almuet to defy description In ita hands are 
placed. bemdee the duties already named, the 
cleansing and improvementa of our streets, the 
maintenance of water supplies and sewage 
eveteme. the protection of the public from fire, 
the reef of the . and innumesshle other 
reepotuulalitice affecting the health and comfort 
aml matenal welfare of the people. The impor- 
tance of these functions in literally bevond esti- 
mate. Some adea of their extent may be 
gathered from the fact thet local bodies 
administer every year an incume of over a 
hundred and twenty millions ing. And 
an instapre af their bald and business 
tucthada, it may be added that the net ta 

from munk waterworks, ge and Rabi 
lyghtsng, and tramwaya, during the last recorded 
year amounted to 700.000, 

it w only fittang that the reaponsible mon in 
charge of such enormous and often profitable 

undertakings should be handsomely paid. Local 
budwe are ready nowadays to recogniar the right 
af the labourer to hi» hire; and, instead of « 
peany-wine policy, they adopt 


economy of employing in esch department the 
heat men available. ani of paying adequately 
for their services. The effect of thu principle m 
to quicken the advancement of the capable, and 
open the gates of a lucrative career to any 
young man of brains and energy = Napoleon's 
dictam that every soldver in his armies carried 
a field marshal's baton in he knapsack might he 
justly applied to the official rank and fle under 
our modern municipal system 

Rapid Promotion. A «trhking instance 
of raped promotion in a municipal career im that 
af the present Clerk to the London County 
Council, Entering in a subordinate capacity, 
Mr G Laurence Gomme was early advanced to 
the rank of Statistical Officer at £800 a year ; 
and thence, after some years, by a single atride, 
to the moat responaitde position of Clerk of the 
Council. with a yearly salary of £2,000 

Theres another aspect of mumerpal employ, 
ment which is particularly noteworthy | Enor 
mourly as the system of local government ha» 
developed. itis destined to still greater expansion 
in the near future Many students of present day 
tendenoes aver that this movement i aa yet in 
itainfancy Whether this is an exaggerated view 
ef ite future or not, we cannot fail to realine that 
the Municipal Civil Service haw not reached its 
fulldimenmons It has a great futury, not only 
of te tnorrow, butof many tomorrows  Toentet 
Wonow. in ita crescent youth, i te seize one s 
chance of rising with the ruung tide | The growth 
of a department brings advancement auto- 
matically, as it were, to those members of the 
eftafl whe are worth therr salt, as well as fur: 
wishing special openings of many kinds 

World’s Greatest Local Authority. 
We may readily illustrate this by reference te 
the Jast five years’ records of that type and 
model of administrative efficiency. the con 
trolling body for London In thin interval it» 
activities, and consequently ita staff. have 
developed conmderably. Duregarding all pro 
motions, we find that the salanes in rmepect of 
the self same poste have made suletantial 
wivances. Thus the Valuer to the LE 
receives another £300 a year, the Chief Officer of 
Tramways a like advance, the Chemiat £1,100 in 
leu of £800, and the Comptroller's salary has 
reen from £1,150 to £2,000 —all this within tive 
wears, Such instances will be many times 
recurrent in the next decade. and shrewd men 
will find. meanwhile, in the Municipal Service, 
that tide in thew affairs which, taken at the 
flood, leads on to fortune. 

Not every local authonty, of course. can ofler 
adequate careers to ita employees = It is truc 
that there is hardly a fair-sized village in the 
kingdom which does not afford some opening fer 
ability, but the scope of such employment in 
necewanly very restricted. Only amid the in- 
trcacies and responsibilities of administering the 
affairs of a t town, or a county, can the best 
men find best work. Hence there ix a 
steady current of transfers from lemer to more 
oe municipal offices, up to the forrmost 
industrial centres, with London and (ilasgow at 
thew head. 
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the treasurer and the accountancy officials. 


AT Career. A typical career in 
this respect is that of Captain Nott Bower, 
the Chief Commissioner af Poliwe for the City 


of London. = After errving in the Royal Inah 
Conatabulary, he became Chief Constable of 
Leeda, and next held the important post of 
Head Constable of the Liverpool police, with 
emoluments ratimated at about £800 a year 
Having acquired a high reputation as head of a 
fine and efficent foree, he waa next clected to 
the very responsable appoatment he now holda, 
with a salary of £1,250 a year Hie branch of 
the Mumeipal Service has but one higher poat 
--the Commuaionerahip of the Metropolitan 
Poboe Forve, at £2.400 a year 

The system of promotion by transference, 
Hlusterated by Captain Nott Bower a record, os no 
general throughout the Municipal Service as to 
afford the widest posable field for capable men 
Minor and provincial distnets are thus a traning 
ground from which leading boroughs and counties 
recruit there etaffa The beat poste in the aervice 
te day are held. with few exceptions, by men 
who have graduated in amaller offices, and have 
heen translated for dmtngumshed service 

\ glance ate typical municipal office in full 
«awing may help ue to realae more fully the work 
of modern local government. We wall select the 
headquarter of a borough of average inpor- 
tance, without any of the duties relative to 
county administration which occupy ao many 
of the leading towne 

The Municipal Hive. \s we traverne 
the vanous departmenta of the hive of municipal 
industry, the impression is one of bewilderment at 
the diverse activities of ita workers | The town 
clerk and his special staff are busy, for aeveral 
Committers af the council are aitting, and each 
involves, not merely the attendance of a com 
mittee clerk to report: proceedings, but much 
mabe guest clenen! work on carrying out the 
committees a directions As from myght to oa 
dozen such meetings are held ain every week 
of the vear, complex questions involving 
eenous interesta coming before them all, 1 may 
be yurased that the amount of detaned busines 
necesmtated is enormous 

In the surveyors department, one of rte pro. 
fewsonal heads iw oecupired, with « large ataff of 
awetants and draughtemen, ino conadenng 
applications and plans for laying out or draining 
new reeds, and contracton’ end ere and accounts 
for road repaira; of in preparmng drawings, 
specifications and ratimates of vanous kinds 
required in connection with the upkeep of high- 
ways = Another chef surveyor is engaged in 
conference with the munirspal solicitor over sone 
knotty point of combined drainage or the charges 
for s new street Meantime the outdoor officer, 


In vancus quarters of the town, ar inspecting 
sewage wi or the watering and scavenging 
of the roada. 


The rating branch, with ita staff of collectors 
and clerks and ita multifarious duties of achedu- 
ling property, framing assessments, and col- 
lecting the rate, need not detain wus 
long. Nor shall we linger smong the bovks of 
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of Public Health. More 
in ing, a6 well as more im t, in the 
work of the officers of the blic Health, 


under the control of the Medical Officer. That 
offcer himerl{ we may find examining diseased 
meat or unsound fruit seized in the market by 
hie vigilant inspectors. More probably he is 
ing the round of hw distnct -here pausing 
to watch the tell-tale test of the amoke rocket 
appled to a faulty drain, there visiting a bake- 
house mperted to be inaanitary, or claewhere 
investigating s case of infectious disease, His 
fornv of sanitary inepectore in busy hunting 
down dirt and contagion as police officers hunt 
down cone One of thei un supervising, per: 
hapa. the removal of a» scarlet fever patient to 
an wclatum ward and the duunfeetion of the 
mick recon; another min the factory quarter, on 
the toch out for emeky chimneys, or paying 
A surpriar siatt toon ewrating  tador, whose 
workshop wm evercrowded and badly ventidated 
A third ae preparing bia report te the Health 
Cormittive against the obdfurate owner of an 
insanitary laundry, where the water lies in pools 
on the unewrn Noormny and sosks the fret of 
il shed workers | Against thee and a humdined 
auch evile damp walle and Ienky roofs, faulty 
crteme and contammated water supplies, ayant 
underground dwellings, noxious trades add 
every other fourm of nuisance othe fitth band 
of sanitary ihepe fore wages unremitting warfare 
for the conman wal 

A Complex Service. Near at hand i 
the taboratary of the Publus Analyst oa Civil 
Borvant lke the met) (Here come the suspected 
samples of fond of medicine, te be abredded, 
heated, stained, evaporated, and tented in every 
way known te sciener, for egns of adulteration 
The procunng of thear specimena ia the mission 
of a ape offer af the borough, and MARY arr 
the wiles be must adopt to be sucemmful if the 
samples prove impure a proercution follows | 

Should the burvugh pussres ite own gee works, 
ther will employ anuther atafl under a akilled 
enguwer But bit has a progressive council, 
abreast af the times, it will buaat of municipal 
elewtirwity inatemd At the prorrating statin 
anil workshop er find a number of technical 
experts, from Uhe trained clectrical cngineers-in- 
charge to the mevhanwe whu repair street wires 
amilampe ‘The current may br employed alec 
for clectre (traction, many of the provincial 
borvughe ownmg eloctne tramways, which are 
run for low farce at a handawne prifit. In that 
case the munwipal corps will be augmented by a 
company or so af tram drivers and conductor, 

tara, and roadnen. 

The lest ce far from being exhausted, but we 
need pursue our guest no further. Without 
hagering over such aunor culposts as the public 
litwares, baths, and washhoumwe, or at that 
valualle deve, the dust deatructur, we may 
conclude our survey at the pont. To fon 
any idea of the extent of the Municipal Serrwe as 
a whole, however, we must inclede. in additiun 
to the activities of and keere autho- 

mere t aed 


ritéos, tho —— duties al 
as vented in the county councils, the admini- 


stration of the Poor Law. All these are embraced 
in our definition of the Municipal Civil Service. 

How Appointments are made. it 
is not too sige nee re htc this 
varied, com “reac system almost 
ove salagiat be pursued at least as effec- 
tively as for private ends. The scope afforded 
is rally greater, while the added distinction 
sad unctulnoes of public work admit of no denial, 
and must appeal to all who recognise that civic 
satriotiam is not leas a virtue and a duty because 
It goes clad in colours lesa conspicuous than 
khaki and acariet. 

No uniform practice existe for filling vacancies 
in the Service. Subject, in certain instances, to 
the Local Government Board's approval of the 
welected candidate, the authority concerned is 
free to adopt what method it deems best. Sub- 
atantially, however, the mode employed is one 
of three. Either the appointment is advertised 
and applications invited, or an existing member 
of the staff is promoted, or the vacancy is filled 
from outede on the recommendation of the 
reaponwble official in whose department it occurs, 

Of the three methods the first, which is based 
on the sound democratic principle of “a fair 
held and no favour.” as coming more and more 
inte segue for responsible positions, and for 
Joner appantments which cannot be filled by 
peomotion Tt is certainly best, not only for 
candidates, but for the Service itself, that posts 
abould be tiled by honouratde competition, and 
net by bachataim influence. Where this method 
in wai ete the practice i to advertinc, naming 
the salary offend and inviting competitors to 
wtate ther qualifications and expenence and to 
forward festimenials - usually three or four. 
From = the at received, a committee 
arlects probably half a dozen of the moat pro. 
ming, and theese candidates are invited to 
etter d tn person before the council iteelf. The 
final chonce ww then made from among them, 
by vote if necomary 

The Reward of Merit. The svcond 
toctheal, of promoting a member of the exist. 
ing staff, wo wedely adopted for filling posta of 
average oor minor grade = [t constitutes” an 
attractve feature of municipal employment, and 
by awunng ment of ita reward wa powerful 
stmulus to eficrrncy = But when a specially 
qualified official us needed, or the responsible head 
of a department, it 1 found that, as a rule, better 
reeulte are obtained by aclecting candidates from 
a kewe restricted Geld. From the point of view 
of able, energetic young officers, bent on making 
a carece for themanl rea, the last-named mode has 
this great advantage. that it saves them often 
from the tedious fate of finding ther road to 
advancement blocked by some immorable 
“ fixture in the senior rank. There is no need 
to on Ube last of these three specified 
ways of Gilling racancies, as >t is usually adopted 
caly when the appointmerat to be made is not 
attracure to create competition. 

Candidates must mainly rely on gp vse: the 
Municipal Service by the fret Ouce im it, 
they may win their spurs ei im the enme 
fashion or by promotica. 


a3 To be continued 
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MECHANICAL ENGINEERING AS A_ PROFESSION 


By Josern G. Horan 


QO beeome an engineer means a good deal of hard 
pre;minary work. Its exacting character 
w due to the fact that the work is of a twofold 
character, and that it is extremely comprehen. 
ave Itaus both physical and mental, mvolving 
long hours of exhausting labour in the factory, 
futlowed by study at night. There w no royal 
road in this pursuit, and there w no shirking 
hard facta. An engineer stands no chance of 
auceens unless he has a sound mind in a sound 
lanty, and the love of work. Thi will be suffi. 
cently clear after we have outlined the course 
which has to be pursued. 


The Scope of Engineering. The man 
ubo practiass one of the various crafts which 
are included in the p of trades compre 
hended im certenial ames: w not, if 
hw knowledge is bounded by that craft alone, 
an engineer. He is a pattern-maker, or a boiler. 
maker, or a turner, or fitter, etc. The crafts. 
man on whom devolves the task of the final 
erection and completion of an engine, or piece of 
mechanism ready for tion, is in some sense 
entitled to be as such, but that i not 
nearly ali which is included in the term 

iis costes ot elt che Sopacrasces a 

: menta whi 
silly sagen glia stig al herr 
amentific bass seoalbapeacil oer all, eres 
economias of man : uction, is 
not an engimecr in the fullest sense, and is not 
qualified to become a or leader of « 
works, or 6 designer of mechaniems. How 
and what varied knowledge is involved 
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in the prnesples and practices of the several 
trades will be seen as owe progres. For the 
present let us take a general survey of the 
method by which the profession ia entered 

With comparatively few exceptions, pupilage 
un the gateway into the broad field of engineering 
The exceptions are those in which a workman 
by foree of character and skill haa broken away 
from hw narrow trade, and qualified Limaelf for 
a higher and broader sphere of action It is 
with a view to lend a helping hand to men of 
thi clans who dewre to ° break their tirth’s 
invxlious bar “that the Seur-Epucaton has 
been projected. 


The First Thing to Do. If a youth 
intends to follow the profession of a mechan- 
cal engineer, his firat course iw to ansk a firm 
with which to be articled. Some would 
prefer the casier, more gentlemanly, techniwal 
school. But thea «= « mistaken view. The 
school in ite place, by all means ; but the factory 
comes first. Thos who advocate taking the 
school first point out the advantages of receiving 
a grounding in the principles of mechanics 
before going into the But the elements 
of the sciences will already have been gathered 
st echool and college, and it is best to enter on 
the field of practical work at an early date, and 
study theoretical science consecutively there. 


with. 

If the decision is made to take the shops first, 
the choice of a firm is difficult. Many matters 
have to be considered. Avoid firnw that 
advertine for pupile, The good firme always 

 } 


have the names of youlbs vo their books, who 
have to wast their tum for admumam, in some 
caare for tue ot three yearn 
The wilertiun may often have ty be determined 
the apecial branch of engineering which it 
the intention to pursue in after fe = The apples 
to thease whe know beforehand that they must 
te apeeisliate in certacn ines, as, aay, in bore 
work, manne work, hydraulic machinery. 
machine tools, ete, though in any caae there is 
much to be seed in favour af some general 
training as a broad bea on which to rear the 
apeciahaed work 


Articied Pupile. Engineering trms take 
prupile for terme of yeate ranging usually fron 
three to five, and charge premiums from £20) te 
LWtiavees Occasionally, though seldom, a small 
Wage ve ged to the prgile In return for thes 
premium few firms undertake to impart any 
teow sme natrietione Ft os sufficient that lads 
have petinianen te enter and pea through the 
several ehogm, taking a pert in the work that 
me rarted on therein, and oleerving and noting 
aeomuch an they are capable of asumilating 
Rarepting thet they mut be amenable tu 
Hiecipline, and to the general cules and regula 
theme of the works, they are at biberty te occupy 
their tine an all the shop, te put questions, 
make sketches and notes, handle tools, olmerve 
temtea, work atrenucusly, of tr ae wile ae they 
choome The opportumty aa there vt reste with 
themartvem whether they hall gather golden 
grain, oor neglect and dow the great opp 
tatters afforded 

Wovens a youth gree inte: the factory, certain 
lengths of tine are generally apportioned to be 
pases} in the different departments, a few 
Menthe sane, a year in another, and ae oon, 
thes: atrangements bring matiem for individual 
acttlement with the firm The drawing office, 
pattern aa i and machine and erecting shop» 
generally abmorb the largest: penads of tine 
Ufien some of the shope are omitted from Une 
cours, eapreially the foundry and = amithy, 
covameaiel veate only being made to those 
The perod of pupdage oo net long when divided 
up Chua 


The Pupil in the Shope. Youths when 
m othe shop are expected to dreaee un overalls 
and work bike the trade apprentiwes and men, 
and te be subypeted to the authomty of the 
firemen They undertake sample perces of work, 
and often acquire conaders dexterity in 
the practice af the trades = But thie alone is 
net the ullsmate object of the labour, which 
shonkd be to undemtand well what se mvalved 
in the practice of al] the ahops, rather than to 
become « skilful crafteman wi any. Such 
khnvovledge im comential tu the ekilful condurt af 
a factory . mere handicraft » pot. In the reapect 
the traming af the papd differs from that of 
the apprentice to a trade. 

The work of the pepd in the shops is only 
caw ercthan of that which he hes to undertake 
He must study constantly ae well, Study and 
work cannot be dwamoriated. Neither ma 
study be allowed to breome a barren field; it 


must be utilitarian, having a direct bearing on 
daily practice. 

School versus Shop Training. Here 
the vexed queation of technical school versus 
shop traming srines It is a pity that #0 
much barren discusmon should have arisen round 
this No man can become a safe mechanical 
engineer unless he has had a preponderating 
expenence in the shops. He must be a shop 
man heat and foremost, and his technical training 
must be aubediary thereto -an add, but not in 
any deyree a substitute Most engineers would 
be better for more theoretical training, but the 
difficulty and danger hen in cxaggerating ita 
Wnpertance How to atrke the bappy mean ix 
neteasy We hold that the sandwich system -- 
pecrocnda of abso work and atudy alternating: - 
produces the leat engincem, men whe are neither 
toe wedded to theory on the one hand. nor to 
nile of thumb practice on the othe: Summer 
in the xbope and winter in the colleges seems 
the ideal ayvatem = Or the day in the shops, and 
the evenings of winter in the achools ~ only that 
thee makes great demands on the student's 
strength, and affumda toc little time for extensive 
wturedy 

In the college one te apt to develop a‘ set" 
wn favour of theory, and very much ow Jearmed 
whielt haa te te modihed when hrought later to 
the tees of practwe All the great) engineers, 
liwing and dead. have been practical mei timt, 
and atudent» afterwards  Ome's carly pract cal 
traming ever afterwanda prevents the too great 
leaning on theory, and the waste of time, which 
eomones an the shops, spent im arriving at 
results which practical men reach by short but 
safe cute The writer has strong views on this 
matter 


The Best Thing to Do. In reference to 
the aclection of a shop being controlled by the 
epecial branch of engincenng practice which 
tom omtended to purue in after life. there 
we nome base for this idea, but not ao 
much as many might think, The very best 
early training for moat men sa to be found in a 
shop which deals more in general engincering 
and in repair than in any single speciality 
Specral setae can be readily gathered after 
heaving been well grounded in general practice 
To be brought up in a groove w not conducive 
to aulmequent expanaon and development. The 
fathers of engineering lard the foundations of 
their knowledge on a broad hass. Unfortunately 
for the pupil, the general shops are becoming 
acarce, hreauer the manufacture of specialiters 
peys better, but there are many firms still in 
which one can gain acquamtance with a varied 
and extensive practice The alternative ie to 
divide a few years among different firma = It is, 
however, possible that im certain canes it may 
br judwious to enter a special shop. For example, 
if a pupdl has such influence m certain quarters 
that st settled he is to pursue ane branch of 
engineering only. perhaps conduct of hold a 
reeponmble position m a certain business, then 
it may be weil to receive a treiming m a firm 
domg the same kind of work in another bocality. 


Eagineering tea and Allied 
The te of the profeasion are 

not too alluring; a man’s heart wun his work 
he may do better as a retail tradesman. Unies 


he has either capital of influence, long wears of 
hard work must be the price of an ultimate 
moderate competency. But the work us goad, 
and health and joy in one’s pursuit are to be 
preferred to wealth alone. But there are prizes 
m the profeason, and they come in many forms 
-an the form of a ahare in the busines<, as 
poncipal, or partner; the management of 
large works ; consultative work, if a man has a 
speciality; posta under governments and on 
radways; agencies In growing countries ; and 
professorships. 

The main departments into which mechanical 
engincering is divided are : 
AUTOMOBILES Machinery asp Toots 
Be vRINGS ANDSHAFTING MINING PLANT 
Boreas Priucers, GRrars 
Barb. es, Drepoxrs Pumps, Tv asin ks 
Conveyine Daviess  Trassportisa Devic ns 
(‘naves, HAMMERS Water Waurgis 
EaGises, FrRNACES Weep Bomisa Prax 
Hypratiic Macninks WINDMILLS 


The scientahe Bubyewta of which a mex hanical 
engineer should have a working knowledge 
embrace : 


ALGEBRA Mati kials 
Arrouikp Mrcnasics MESS?! RATION 
(MEMISTRY Mink vulaowy 
Bo. cTRIGITY Minin 

Bis ip Piven 


Pirin «axp Heat Prank ‘Tetconownerny 


(ROMETRY Pri watte.x 

LaokT aND Soenp PowER OF ALL KIStS 

MacNEeTinen S7eamMm anp Wathen 
APPLIED MECHANICS 


The atudy of pure mechanical phynin alone 
mw an insuferent equipment for the designer 
of actual mechanieams and machines  Mathe- 
matics are faultless ino the realma of pure 
theory, but apply them eitheut modification 
to the statahty of structures and the move 
ments of machines, and they become misicading 
Theory is good, inasmuch as it enables the student 
to think out first principles, but it must te 
supplemented by the corrective experiences 
derived from practice. 

We therefore find that the whole history of 
mechanical practice ws one of expenmenting. 
recording, and collecting, with a view to the 
establishment of safe rules for guidance The 
experimentalist adopts the Beconian method of 
rr. ing from facts. He dors not deapur theory. 
he aumply refuars to take st as an asbaclute 
guide tn fact, he often adopts some working 

to start with. With hardly an exception, 
the successful motors and machines of the preeent 
are evrolutsoms, and not crestions. Little by 
litthe they have been developed through evunt- 
tems in tions and failures. The papers of 
the technical socwtics are a al) records of 
experiment and expenence. eo called em. 
caneal formula embody the same, inasmuch 


ta the “ constant,” or the “ coefficient “—the 
central factor—ia a mean derived from myriads 
of cases in practice. The value of hundreds 
of formule bee in thie bitte quantity. Ne 
enginerr woald dare to apportion thickneasca 
of stromans by iat becanleal theories alune ; he 
Tauat go into the shops and learn how Chom have 
to be modihed in countless waye am under te 
rneure security and permanence of form and 
actian under manufacturing and working con. 
ditions, 

We muat grasp these facte in order to under. 
stand the full agnitcance of the terms appdeed 
mechanica or practical mechanera The subycot 
is co eatonmve with the deagn and constuction 
of all mechaniems, machines, and structures, 
It as the application of the principles of mechan: 
cal phymecs ; and machine deagn iw but ane of 
ite principal branches, [tC goes much farther 
than this, for at includes the atabidlity of atruc. 
tures that are not machines, and it alae cnibraces 
the problems dealing with the pressures and 
movements of liquids and thada. 


The Scope of thie Series. Such bemy 
ite comprehenaivences, our aim will be to deal 
in Chis aenes with matters that are not included 
in, or are touched an but hghtly in, (he coumes 
devoted to Prysiew and toa Macwisn Dinsras, 
Bven then the ground left ta be covercd im very 
extensive. 

Ite unnecessary to onter here into detattione 
ofenergy, force, mechanical units, mise, veloeity, 
New tom's laws of motion, fraction, comners ation 
of energy, and eaon, These are explained ina 
lucid mannerin the cour on Pityaics, te whack 
frequent reference should be made ‘The at 
tempt will be made rather to approach thin 
subject from a standpoint elightly difterent frais 
that usually taken in teat books, We think 
that the really valuable working applieationa 
of the principles lad down and dluatrated by 
the bare diagrams common in text books are 
not made saffceently apparent. The result i 
that the student, who cannot be eapeeted to 
jrmacas any familiarity with actual mechaniimes 
and machines, w thus compelled to travel over 
a barren held devowd of real interest. But if aow 
weendravour to show ae far as apace will permit 
some of the actual mechaniame ino which the 
mincides sketched un the diagrams are em, 
‘eal . the study will assume a greater interest 


Statice and Dynamice. Writera om 
thene branches have treated them as though 
they were two distunct subpewta, but the modern 
way in to TT matter. whether at rest or in 
motion, as alike subject to the action of forces, 
only that in the first they are in equilibrium, 
producing a condition uf rest, and in the second 
they are not ae. 


Disguised Mechanisms. We deure to 
approach thie general or broad subject of apphed 
a the Lev of wew of leading 
manciplen eee] t powsble character, 
euse without such knowledge there arr many 
mechanwme which offer very great difficultses 
alike tu the student and to the man who woras 
among them. The real character of many of 
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these is diaguised by their close resemblance to 
othere which belong to a different category. 
Toothed wheels, connecting rods, various con- 
structions in which Irverage the principle 
without bemg very apparent, epic cle trama,ete., 
will he instanced sn due course as affording 
examples of this kind. 


Fundamental Facts. We start with 
the four facta of matter, fore, equibbrum, amd 
motion, All matter m eubyret to the action of 
forces When theer are balanced we aay the 
tualy we at rest, of in equilibrium, which ta the 
same as mying that the furces to which it te 
subject are mutually self deatru tive, or balanced 
Vet the atronars the technical way of denoting 
the actim of vancua forces. may be of a mont 
intenear character in a beady at reat A beadiger 
wat rent or in atalde equilibeiam, yet every one 
of tte members is aubyect to forces which pull, 
of thrust, of bend. ft either member abould 
yield to ite atremes then equilttraun would be 
Geturtexd, and the stati would be changed to 
® kinetics camditiun So the streaere ind a yb 
crane rreult in equilbbram, and ae long aa no 
pba vickda the crane gives no mgn of the 
orwe which pull amd thruet ite members ao 
severely, 

The measure of e movement effected by a 
fore is the equivalent of work dame This a0 
tepteaentioal by a detinite ara, enclosed ether 
by a rectangle of by two sides of a rectangle 
and a thind bine, or curve, which vanes in form 
with the variatiae in the character of the force 
This we the principle not only of the indicator 
diagram, but of all diagrams in which work ow 
Te promen trl raphically. or by plotted lines an 
dtiaguidiat! from mathematical methods. Here 
the great value of squarrd paper w apparent, 
oa which lines can be plotted in equal dis wana 
Vertical lines (or ordinates) generally represent 
forces or pressures; and horizontal ones (or 
plein) movements of displacementa Unt. 
formly operating forwes produce diagonal lines; 
varying and increaang forcea, curved lines 
atedually mang from the horzontal towards 
the vertical 


Materiale. Again. the atudent of appled 
mechanics may not, hike the pure phyucut and 
the mathematician, sublimely ignore the urking 
aapecta of things He can anly deal with bine 
doagrams in bare calculatena Kut in the cm- 
bodiment of such things in practice he haa to 
handle mal matenals, with all the uncertainties 
that are tnepparaide from their behaviour, and 
this again invalves questions of different kinds 
of atrves, and Uhear effects in atrain The strength 
of materials becomes of high importance, be- 
caam the furees acting open a mechanism 
would destroy st, either by datortean of fracture, 
if the strength were not carefully made to corre. 

md with the particular etrens impuerd. It w 

ore neewwary to know first the nature, 
direction, and the intenaty of the forces acting 
upon erery clement m a imechanmm ; and then 
the capalulity af a given maternal has to be 
determined to reest thas forces, without dis- 
tortenn, fractare, or even fatigur. 


i 


of Gafety. Out of this 
the determination of a suitable factor of 
which is an empirical factor deduced 
diverse practice, or experiment. This looms 
large in design, for without it a slight extra 
duty imposed on a machine, or some incalcul- 
able atreas, would result in fracture. It explains 
why a thickness is generally increased from 
three to ten times that which the mathematical 
calculations alone would have determined ; or 
put in another way, why @ given material is 
only subjected, aay, to one half. one fourth, 
or one tenth the streas obtained for it by teat 
and calculation. This is one of the everyday 
differences between the deductions of pure 
mechanics and their application. 
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Rigidity. Though we speak of materials in 
mechanisms as mngid, the student must learn to 
modify that idea, smee no material posacears 
alaolute rngidity. All have the property of 
elasticity in greater or less degree, and this 
has a very important bearing on the problema 
of permanence of form, and alterations § in 
atrength under mpeated applications of stresa. 
Under sume conditions of loading, a structure 
suffers more than under others. What is termed 
fatigee waa diminution of strength due to repeated 
applications of loadsa hive loads and alternating 
ntremaes chiefly Disaster would mevitably re- 
sult rf a mechaniam demgned to carry dead loads 
anly were subjected systematically to the im- 
pemitian of live and alternating loadea. The 
elasticity of bodies us tumed to practical account 
in aprings = Theae are an obvious exception to 
the general rule that rigidity ia essential to the 
Operation of mechanums. Many owe their 
erential action to the interpomtion of springs, 
ether to effect certain movements, or to check 
and deaden the eflecta of impact. 


The plasticity of materials haa to be taken 
account of aleo. Under sufhcent preasure all 
metals flow like viscous liquids. is explains 
stretch and strain, deformation of mechanisms, 
and the behaviour of extruded metals and alloys, 
the manufacture of tubes and wires, etc. 


Friction. The pranks which friction pay 
in mechanims can only be studied properiy in 
the workshops. It is often an evil, but it is 
alev as often a most valuable aid, which is 
pressed into acrvice in the numerous friction 
clutches, in some kinds of joints, in belt driving, 
and much beside. Allied to this ws lubrication, 
by which the effects of friction are greatly 
diminwhed. Further, there is another aspect 


of the highest practical importance, that of 
extent of surfaces in contact, by weapon, : 
which the effects of fnetion are diminished un 

area, and the working life of surfaces in contact 


w prolonged for indefinite periods. 
Again, {friction vastly modifies the dut 


mechanism. There is, further, the funda- 
mental distinction between the sliding and the 
rolling kind of friction, the latter being practic. 
ally a frictionless device. Friction is a powerful 
modifying influence in the mechanics of water 
in motion. and account has to be taken of it 
in determining the diameters and the lengths 
of prpes, and the radii of bends, and the character 
of interior surfaces. Tt) occurs also in’ the 
passage of air through pipes. 

Kinematice. An important point to note 
now w that the study of apphed mechanics has 
assumed a new interest and a different aspect in 
consequence of the wark of Professor Reuleaux, 
who approached the subject from the point of 
view of the kinematica of machinery, or the 
relative motions of different: parta, The old 
sharp divisions between the ~ mechanical 
genie or the “simple machines" are no 
unger held to be sufficiently precise and accurate, 
aince they are simplified by the newer and more 
rauional treatment. [n pursuance of this method, 
we will now consider what is involved ino an 
elementary mechanism. 


The Basic Conception of a Mechan- 
fem. The one casential feature in a machine, 
whether very simple or extremely complicated, 
m the mutual constraint of all ste members, 
eo that no single piece can receive or impart 
any movement without affecting the movements 
of all those to which it) ws connected. This 
definition obviously excludes a mngle clement. 
It must contain two, or more, and here we munt 
make a necessary distinction between a machine 
and a rigid framework or structure. A machine 
ust posseat capacity for movement in itaelf, 
even though that movement owosoconatrained. 
Henee the fixed bed or base of a machine tool 
or an engine in not in itaelf. a machine, but 
amply a support for the latter, A wheel or 
pulley ngwily forming part of ita axle mounted 
on bearings ts a machine, for though it w really 
ope piece only, at comprises the lever, the 
fulcrum of which is in ite bearings, and the 
iength of arm is ita radius. The bar termed 
a inch bar is one piece, and not a mechanism, 
but lay a stone under st near one end for a 
fulcrum, and the two comprise a machine, of a 
lever of what is termed the “turning pair’ 
type, the amplest elemental form posable. A 
ectew uw net a machine, but it i rendered so 
directly it in encircled by a nut. 


Censtrained Movements. Another 
ewerntial feature ia that the movements of a 
mechaniam differ from thoer of a singie piece. 
A bar must move in the direction in which 
force is applied to it. But conunect it with one 
or more bars, and the movements of the entire 
system are controlled by their relationships. 
And so it is possible, knowing or arranging for 
the application of given forces on one portion of 
a system, to predicate the ati idioger abs: the 
other sons, since ¢ depend on the way in 
which the are port dird connected. 4 

Yet again. in ofder that such constrained 
movements shall take place it is necessary to 
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construct machines of rigid materials, as iron, 
steel, brass, etc. It is essential in order to 
sheen the forms unimpaired, for if these could 
me changed the mutual movements would 
be impaired. Out of this grows the neceauty 
of proportioning strength to stress, om other 
words, of imparting such dimensuons that the 
stress and atraine ehall not cxceed the prewune 
or tensions imposed by the externally acting 
forces. ° 
Tt. of coume, alwaye undentood that when a 
machine i spoken of, st in something by which 
force or energy is transnutted into usefal work, 
invelving movement, But in the mor com 
prehensive problems of apphed mechanies work 
involving motion need not be assumed A roof 
truss, of ancarch, of a dam has no motian, yrt 
each does work by virtue of ite atatnhty, due to 
the constrained relations of ita various clementa, 
and therefore the same principles are found 
preeent inoeach The dynamic forces acting 
Upon mechaniams produces motions of rotation 
(angular velocity) oor oof translation (linear 
Velocity). and each may be uniform, aceelerated, 
or mtandedd Thee forces may be ecaternal, 
that in, imposed from without (caternal forves), 
These give rise to pressures, producing: al nennen 
Stresses are ‘iehne. therefore, aa mestancea to 
alterations of form = Ef deformation oecure the 
Iendy as strarned = Stresses and strains occur 
both an atatic and dynamic probleme. ‘The idea 
of equilitrium mast not be simply contined to 
the atable, unstable, and indiflerent state of a 
bodyin balance Pt must be extended to inclade 
the atatie condition of the body ano iteelf, oa 
term Which denotes eather Chat the body in 
atabonary or moving with uniform velocity, 
Kinetic equilbbrmum mynites that a body tn 
undergoing scceleration, 


Centres. Coming now to the ample move. 
ments of bodien, we have the fact that theae 
are referable to a centre, or pont, or asia. This 
mobvious enough on the case of a rotating wheel, 
But it convenient to aseume the same thing in 
all motions - theme of translation, ae of rotation 
- amily in the firet named the centre iu movable 
in space, and i often imagined to be situated 
atan infinite distance away. This iin harmemy 
with the assumption of the mathematicmn that 
a straight dine wan arc with a centre at sutinite 
distance. It simplifies calculations and leads 
to no error, When a body has a movernient 
of translation its supponed centre is then denoted 
an instantaneous centre, mince ite position changer 
instantly, a term, however, which haa a wider 
application, to be seen presently. This assump 
tron then covers all cases that can arue, including 
those in which a cirele are exits of immenar 
radius, since the flattest arc muat have a centre 
somewhere at a finite dutance Thea two mow. 
ments, therefore, that of rotation and that of 
translation, include all movements that can 
exist. But these movements sround a centre 
or axis may be completed. Fortunately, nearly 
all those with which the mechanirian has to deal 
occur in one plane. for which calculations aro 
moch simplitied. When motions perpendicular 
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aenduaecam_ 


A= —~** enemas 


or in oblique relation to s plane surface occur, 
they introduce other bleme Few examples 


nf thee, however, will occur 


Instantaneous Centre. We may now 
expdawn more fully the value of the instantaneous 
wo oViftesl centn: mmentemed just new Phe 
difflereneo beteren this and s fied centre a 
that the first named changes ita pemticni son 
atantly, while the latter i tized = The virtual 
centre weaplained by the relative motion of twe 
rigetly constrained elements in a mechanism, 
the relative motum of which mw unalterabde, 
just asm that of the com of a eheel mosing 
round ite aale, or a bell twarled at the end of 
a string beld in the bngers | The relative pos. 
trons of the body and ite centre do not change 
with the rotate of the wheel of the fall in 
epme Mo, ton, theugh the matantaneous centre 
of wome sing Unaly mmeven, it coeupire a tied 
rebative poemition fowarde the peant path of the 
meoveg betky, of the easential poste an that path, 
and the relative positions of the moving pout 
and the virtual ecatre are determined by the 
distance teteren them. fused rigidly by the 
commecting dink of metal, or other material of 
Uber tree hegeimen 

The inetantanecoun centre ban te ties tana y 
telatimn to the shape of the pout path, or 
ath traced by the moving buds | Phat may 
woetraight, or a citele ar. oor be of irregular 
shape ‘Phe eserntial facto that any body 
Mmeving In any path wmatevery suatceasye mintant 
reeovitag Caggeotanlls tera dite that cone: Gs itn 
thovegnent, cotateomal for ate istant. with a 
eentee oof gaat for Ubat ignetage And thon 
tHovenment, whatewer the ultimate form of the 
pont peth delineated, coueides far cach sucoes 
ative tnelant with that of a figure rotating round 
a centre 

Several neulte of a practical character follow 
Save the point path lee at any inatant tan 
gentially to the virtual radius, all virtual radi 
for sucoraier positions must pas through the 
virtual centre The only case in which the 
virtual centre as at an infinite distance im that 
of two pant paths moving in parallel lines 

Aw advantage of approaching the study of 
teocharore in this way i that) principles arm 
ampltied The fiaed of permanent center of 
® rotating wheel ur aske becomes practa ally 
Kirntwal un tte study with the instantaneous 
centre; often of cours the teo comede abe 
lutedy. 


Centrode. As the sirtual centres change 
matantly in the general caer of non rotating 
luniiee, they trace a path in their succeeuve 
proms tees. wo wm termed the centrude, and 
the surface ac locus of the virtual az we termed 
the axade. 


Kiemeate. We neat consder the meaning 
of what are termed elements, the nance given 
to two poeces by which motion we a0 constrained 
ae to render other motions imposible, an 
abeolute cmential m machine desygm. Tha m= 
done in numerous ways, but it 0 usaal to classify 
all euch devices under either one af two heads. 
Piret, they form esther tering. or alideng peers, 


the first being represented the rotation of 
a shaft or pin in ita jou or gz, the 
accond by ie movement of an engine per 
tock between ite gurtes, or of adie ina alot link ; 
the first asa movement of revolution, the second 
ane oof translation In both cases the move- 
ment os constrained to take place im directions 
only an one plane, and not at all na direction 
perpendicular thereto, 

Voasrcond clasaficagon w that into lawer and 
hayher paire of elements, the first-named denoting 
& point contact only, the second a surface 
contact The last-named is that which is almost 
universally employed in machinery, because of 
ite yreater duratulity. That of the higher pair, 
or surface contact, is only possible ino plane 
motion, or movementa of revolution, and of 
mbiclatape 


LinkK-work. Mechanisms and machines 
ar now revanded as being built up of link- 
work, Cempraing combmations of bodies and 
elements, termed kinematic links, and chains, 
and arranged as turning or sliding pairs. The 
(hatin tion between a mechaniam ca a mach'ne 
im then, that between the elementary combina- 
tions, and the complete embodiment of these 
ina tied hase or standard which wm a static 
bexdy onty, and a convenent means of support 
atid attachment to the kinematic links and 
chains Both statieal and dynamical problems 
therefore are anvolved ano the constructian of 
mach nes and prioe movers, and in this com 
prehensive manner we propome to regard our 
ethyget Ef we pureue the subgect of kinematic 
pairs one stage farther, we mee that each element 
of such a parr may be combined ryadly with an 
clement uf another pair without interfering with 
the relative movement oferther | Evidently. too, 
wear not limited to two auch combinations, 
but there may be several such, and to such 
combinations the term chann iw given, Out of 
thin a large number of special canex ana, to 
which Reuleaux (just deceased, ax these sheets 
are going to press) has given specific names, and 
aepecial notation, which are being crvatallized in 
hace literature all the world over The 
subject in rather too involved for treatment in a 
short arrien hike the present, which muat be 
compriacd maiuniy of iluatrations of practical 
nechanics maumply explained. but the subject 
cannot be pawed over without observation. 

Uniew we approach the study of appled 
tuechanics an the lines indicated in the fore. 
vung paragraphs, it iw net poanble to 
the amilar fundamental principles which maha 
le many mecbaniams that have not even a 
superficial resemblance to each otber ; nor, an 
the other hand, ~ it easy to dwtinguish others 
which al? “toa superficially to belang to the same 
group theoretical and the practical are 
thua found constantly overlappmg,. and im the 
prectwal ws always included the question of 
cust, both of matenal and labour. a factor 
which may be neglected by the mathematician, 
but sot by the dewgner of machmery. and the 
w often why ane derae = adopted in preference 


tu another. 
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f. an any system of reckoning we must have a 
umd yguantiy—ee. @ quantity with which we 
compare the magnitudes of other quantities of 
the name kind. With this unit quantity or, 
mor shortly, this wnat— we use certain numbers 
teindicate how great any quantity i, when com. 
pared with the unit. By the number one, or 1, 
we mean a quantity which consists of a mingle 
unit. Jf we then place another quantity of the 
same sort by the mde of thie unit, we get a quan 
tity which consists of fico, of 2, unite By placing 
another umt quantity with these two, we peta 
quantity conssting of thre, or 3 unita, and «on, 
The next numbers are called four, fire, sor, aceen, 
eaght, nine ; they are represented by the arpmnd nds 
or pyures 4, 8, 6, 7, 8. 9. 


NUMERATION 


2. Itasclear that we might gooonun this way, 
letting each successive number have sta own 
particular symbol. Thus, however, would be an 
impracticable arrangement, since we should have 
to remember the meanings of so many «eyinbols 
The following method w used instead ; 

Suppose we wish to count a given number of 
pebbles, We count out 9 pebbles, and To mor: 
This gives us a quantity which we call fen 

We next count another ten, and continue 
until the pebbles are all arranged in groupe of 
ten, and we have lean than ten pebbles left. 

Next, count out ten of theee groupe of ten, and 
put them together into one group. This ibe 
contains a quantity which we call a handr 
(s0 on forming theae hundreds until the number 
remaining of the little groups is less than ten. 

Next arrange the hundreds in groups of ten 
‘each of the new groups will cuntam «a quantity 
which we call a thousand) until there are leas than 
ten of the ‘ hundred -groups " remaimung. 

Proceeding in thia way, we must evidently 
arnve at a point where the pebbles are arrange! 
® heaps, of which there are leas than ten. 

| The following names are given to the succes. 
®ve groups, efter a thousand: fen -thousand, 
tuadred-thousand, mills, ten-millson, hundred- 
hundred -thousand-million, tillon. A millwa- 
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‘liom inealled a tridisen, and soon We have thus 
arranged the number of pebbles in groupe of ten, 
hundred, thousand, ete, by using no more than 
the 12.93.45. 67.80 Such «a system, uo. 
euprseing number in worda, im called Vice. 
riddim Sanee ite hasedoon the figuren fen, it ie 
called the Deriumal Syatem 

8. Ten ww called the Aral power of tens a 
hundred the second power often, a thowsund the 
thard power, and wo cn. 


NOTATION 

4. We have acon how any number may be 
mapreased in powers ef ten, with the help of the 
tures 2, 2, 3, ete, We must now tind some 
convenwent wes of representing this result by 
symbols, 

Suppose our nomber om 40 ten thousands, 
3 thousands, 5 hundreda, 8 tens, Houmte Bai 
dently, if we agree that the pomtson of a figure 
shall shew to which power of ten it refers, we 
need not write down the words" ten thovaanda, | 
ete , and the above number would be wiitlen 
43580 ‘That i, we agree that the fiyure on Gir 
right hand shall repreeent unite, the one to tie 
left of it shall represent tena, the figure in the 
next place to the left shall represent hundred, 
and no om | This ie what ts meant by the bral 
value of @ figure 

6. It frequently happens that some power of 
tenia musing from anumber, We usc the figure 0, 
called aught or cepher, to indicate thu For 
instance, in the number 5 thuusanda 2 hundreds, 
there are no tena and no units, so the number in 
written thus, 5200). 

6. Names of the numbers between 10 and 
100, The number }) wm called eleren, 12 
teeiew, 13, 14, 15. are abbreviated from three- 
ten, etc, to thirteen, fourteen, etc. 

20, or two-tens, w called twenly. 

30, 40, 3, etc, are called therty, furty, Afty. 
and 90 on. 

7. In reading any number, such as 1435K", 
we abbreviate “one hundred-thousand, four 
ten-thrumanda, three thousanda, five hundreds, 
ewhty, nine" into “une hundred and forty- 
three thousand, hve hundred and cighty nine.” 

#9 


| bee 
8. The figures ceed in representing o num 
are called ite digite. 


ADDITION 

9. Addition is the method for finding & 
number equal to two of more ‘numbers 
together. The result of adding two or more 
othe sien ieee itten between two 

The sgn +, wa, wrt y ; 
weralen deuce that they are to be added 
Loge ther. 

The magn «is an abbreviation for “is equal 
to" or * equals.” 

10. The atudent must make himself perfectly 
familiar with the Addition Table, consisting of 
the sume of every pur of numbers lea than 10. 
He muat knuw, without mental effort, that 
440413, otherwae be can never expect to 
becoine a rapkl worker, 

it, Faample Add together 1007; 4n214; 
4. 701 We firet add the unita,7 +4444 + 6 
~The 2tens ¢ bl. We carry -i¢. include -- 
thoae 2 tens with the tens in the given numbers ; 
thee? 4 4b 4342 16 tens, © bl hundred 
+ Otene Carry this ft hundred, and add it with 
hundreds, and eum [ti convement ta write 
down the given number under one another so 
that unite come under anita, tena under tens, 
andeoon drawing a line ander the last nurber. 


Thus: 


bot Nay, mentally, 


” 10,148 28: rarry J, 
Cn 36, 7,96, carry 2, 
Tits 10, i CAITyY I, 

A, 16, 17, carry J, 
STM Ane 
SUBTRACTION 


$2 Subtraction w the method for finding what 
number uw left when a given number w taken 
away from se larger given number. 

The result of subtracting one number from 
another woalled their difference. 

Hueniy, the difference between two number 
is the number which must be added tu the amaller 
to make it equal the greater. 

The agn ~, called mana, written briween two 
number, demoted that the second w to he aub- 
tracted from the first. 

13. Beuample, Subtract 1L2N7 from 40. 

We have to find the number which, when 
athded to 1287, will make 49. 

Write the amaller number under the larger, 
with the unit's figure under the unit's figure, ofc , 
aa in addition. Then, 3 added to 7, make 8. 
Put down 2 Next, @ tons added to 8 tens make 
12 tena, Put down 4, and carry 1 (ie. ) hun. 
dred). In this step ee hare made the eighty 
in the smaller number up to ome hundred and 
teraty, and this une Awndred w ackded to the 8 
huradtrod um the smaller number. Hence, in the 
next we my 8 hundreds added to 3 hundreds 
take hundreds, Put down 2 Next. 8 


40520 and 3 make 0, 
= ik 
30242 Ans. | and 9 make 10, carry 1, 
| 1 and 8 make 4. 


14. By using the above method for sub- 
fraction it becomes a very simple matter to 
subtract the sum of several given numbers from 
another given number (greater, of course, than 
that sum). The student will see the importance 
of making himself thoroughly familiar with this 
method when he gets to ‘ long division.” 

Example. Subtract the sum of 1002, 20875, 
and 435, from 50171. _ 

Put the figures down exactly as in addition, 
putting the 50171 first, and separating it by 
a line from the numbers below. Add the three 
lowest digitsa.in each column, and make the sum 
up ta the top line, as in Art. 13. 


Uwe Say, mentally, 

om 5, 10, 12, and 9 make 21, carry 2, 

20875 §, 12, 21, and 6 make 27, carry 2, 
435 6, 14, and 7 make 2), carry 2, 
de 3 and 7 make 10, carry I, 

27 70H Ans, 3 and 2 make 5, 


MULTIPLICATION 


15. Multiplication in the method for finding 
the sum of a given number of repetitions of 
a number, Thus 12 multiplied by 5 means 
H2 4 $2 4 12 4 12 4 12 be. 60, 

The number which ia multiplied is called the 
wll plicand, and the other number is called the 
multiplier, The result is called the product. 
The mudtipdeer and multi plicand are called factors 
of the product, and the product is called a 
multiple of esther of these factor, 

The sgn of multipbeation is x. Thus, 12 
multaphed by 5 is written 12 x 5, and is read 
“12 tranen 3." 

18 In forming the product of two numbers, 
it mw ommatenal which number is taken for the 
multpler, For matance, in the product 4 » 5, if 
we make 4 the multaplier, the result is5 +545 45, 
ve. 2; while, if we make 5 the multupler, the 
reeult in 444444644, ¢. 20, as before. 

17. It is now neo to make a Muits- 
plriratum Table, 3.¢. ao hit of the results of 
multiplying all the numbers from 1 to 12 by 
every number from 1 to 12. 


MeuttrucaTion Tape. 


123 45 67 8 #9 10 It 22 
246 810121416 18 WwW BW Ww 
36 PIZIFS 22H GS WB w 
48W6GMWMeBWwMW BW WH HH 
610185 MB WMO 4 DW 5B OO 
61218 HW W448 BH OO 6 OCT 
THU BBHwLOS 8 DM TW MM 
Si¢GNwWwWWKMEA NY B BB 8 
918 27 3% 45 C3 72 61 68D (88 108 
10 BD 3 © DW OO 70 80 BO 100 110 190 
RB HH 3S 66 77 88 88 110 121 1 
i2 24 36 48 GD 72 GA 96 108 130 IM 144 
The first column consists of the numbers } to 
12 The second column is obtained by 


second to the frst, and therefore gives the reeult 
of multiplying the first column by 3. The fourth 
column w obtained by the third to the 
firat, and so on. 

18. Fxample 1. Multiply 4507 by 4 

Hore we have to find the result of reprating 
the number 4507 six times and adding. We 


together. The process is abbreviated thus : 


ot it Say, mentally, 
6 aix 7's, 42 carry 4, 
six 0's, 0, and 


“y7n4g2 Ane, 


gee 


nix 5'a, 30, carry 3, 
nix 4'a, 24, and 3, 37. 
Example 2. Multiply 5287 by 57s. 


Here we find 500 times 5287, 70) times 5287, 
and & times 5287, and add thr resulta. 


Thus: 
K28T Expoanation. Place the 
578 multipler ao that ita unit's 
Spee eee figure comes under the unit's 
2OASS figure of the multipleand. By 
oa exactly the aame process aa in 
42206 Example 1, we find that 5 times 


5287 = 20435. Therefore 500 
times S287 = 204300 (mince 
each digit now haa 100 times 
ite former value. Art. 4). Next we find 7 
times S287 = 37008, and therefore 70) times 
S287. S70080, Finally, 8 times 5287 = 42206. 

* Nede that it is anneceasary to affix the ciphers in the 
wparate pralucta, since the postition of each digit Indicatces 


itervalue. Obvioasly we have unly lo place fhe Aret Agure uf 
tivh product smmedvuatey under multegd ying digit, 


19. Meiripucation sy Factors. If the 
multuphber has factors, we may, instead of 
using the above process, coer by one 
factor, then multiply this product by another 
factur, and ao on, till we have uard all the 


factors. 
Example. Multiply 72486 by 147. 
43 «3 x7 x 7. 
Then, 
72486 
3 
217458 
7 
1522206 
7 
10655442 Ane. 


“ RU35H86 Ane, 








90. Suppoer, in Art. 14, the several numbers 
are equal to one another ; 

ppose, for instance, we have to take away 3 
times 10875 from 50171. 


The work ie written thus; . 


Say, meatall * 
soi71 hres Ba, 12. and 6 = 21, carry 2, 
10875 three 7's, 21, 23, and 4 » 87, carry 2, 
$ three 8's, 34, 26. and § = 81, carry 3, 
Seats three O's, 0, Sand 7 = 10, carry 1}, 
17546 Ane. three t's, 3 dé and t «3. 


DIVISION 


21. Division is the method for finding how 
many times one given number can be aubtracted 
from another given number, 

The fimt number is called the dimer, the 
necond number in called the dieadend, and the 
number of times the subtraction ia done ia called 
the quotient, The number which remaine after 
the last subtraction (if any docs remain) called 
the remainder, 

The sign = written between two numbers 
denotes that the firt i to be divided by the 
necond. 

Division ia alao denuted by writing the divi 
dend above the divisor with a line between them 


} 
Thus 28: 7 and = rach mean that 26 wioto be 
divided by ae : 


22. Division may be loaked upon in two way, 
Suppose we have to divide 28 marbles amonget 
a certain number of boys, Then (1) af we are told 
the number of boya we ican find how many 
marbles cach will get. (2) Tf we are told bow 
many marbles each boy mw to have, we can tind 
how many boys will get a share, 


23. Itus« plain from the detinstion of diviaion 
that 
divisor » quotient + remainder 


24. The multipleation table enables un te 
divide any gaven number by a number leas 
than 13. 


Example tl. Dnvide 3720 by 7. 


We have to divide 3 thousands 7 hundreds 
2 tens Dumita by 7. We cannot divade the 3 by 7, 
aince 3 in leas than 7. But thew: 3 thousands are 
equal to 30 hundreda, which, with the 7, make 
37 hundreds ; 37 hundreda © 7 given 5 hundreds 
for quotient, and 2 hundreda remainder Calling 
thewe 2 hundreds 2O tens, and adding the 2 tens 
of the given number, wr get 22 tena to divide 
by 7. is gives 3 tens for quotient and | ten 
rema Tho 1 ten w 10 unite, which, with 
the 9 unite of the given number, make 11 anita. 
19 unita + 7 gives 2 unite quotwnt, and 5 unite 
remainder. 

Thus the whole quotient consiate of 5 hun. 
dreds 3 tens 2 unite, i.¢. 532, and the remainder 
io 5. 

The work is written thus: 


disidend. 


Say, mentally. 
7)3729 acven S's, 35, and 2, 
eae 37, carry 2, 
532 quotient gy 3's, 21, and I, 
———— - er carry 1, 
ss hac Ane. seven 2's, 14, and 5, 
19. 
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MATHEMATICS 


Thus: 
$2) 131 RS tuelve Px, 12, and 1, 13, 
carry |. 
LID gueteent sectve O's, 0, and HI, 
carry HM. 
teclve 9», 108, and 10, 118, 
carry 10, 


twelve O's, 108. 
The abore process is called Short Lirvaion. 


96. Division by 10, 100, ete. ; 

Supyxme wo have to divide 1297 by 10. Now, 
1297 - 1200 tens + 7, 1. 1287 = 10 = 129 
quotiont ¢ 7 rem. Therefore, to divide a num- 
ter by 10, we have only to cut off the units 
figure, this unit's figure becoming the re- 
matmier, 

Sinmularly, to divude by 100, we must cut off 
teow figures Thus, b2U7 2 100. 12 quotient + 
07 remainder, 


96. Jasna Divination. Tf the divisor is greater 
than 12, the quotient im neually found by the 
privees known as long divunon, 


Raample 1.0 Divade S576 by 31. 


Jtisunual to put thedividend between brackets, 
turned outwards, and Co write the divinor in front 
of at. Now, 3b cannot be divided mto 3 ten- 
Chrcossmrameda, mer Chee ree wall 
bene ton thousands in 
the quotient But tten- 


Sb) WeSTG 127A quotient 





a thousands = 30 thou: 

237 mands, whack. with the 

: V thousands of the dasa. 

arnt dend, make 3 the u- 

ME eID watidda 31, divided into 

this, gaves Po thousand 

quetient We write | (thousand) in the quotent, 


multeply thealisisor by Fone oe maudtiply byt, 
Yat began writing under the thowsaada place of the 
divadend and subtract the rewult from the divi- 
dem! These tev opemtionn can be dome un cme 
prowess, asm Ant 2U 

The remainder w 8 (Chounands) Writing the 5 
(hundreds) of the divadend with the 8S (thou- 
wands) we get NS (hundreds). Sb divided by 31 
gives 2 (hundreds) for quotent Write 2 
(hundreds) in the quotent, multiply the divisor 
by 2 and subtract tho pruduct from 8. 
(Art. 20) 

The remainder w 23 (hundmads=)  Preveding 
wh lefure we wee that 237 (tens) divaded by 31 
gives 7 (tena) quotient, and after multiplying 
the diver by 7 and subtracting, we get 20 (tens) 
remanmder Hrng down the 6 (unite) from the 
dividend, making 206 (units) in all ; dimde by 31, 
which gives G (unite) quotient, and aves 
romaunder 20 (units). 

Ne Laden: ao ws therefore 1276, and 
Ls 


Note: (i.) that the romander at any stage can 
nerer be as great a number as the 
divweor ; 


iL) always, after “ bringing down” a 

saa dint from the dividend, we must 
put a digit into the quotient. If, 
after bringing down a digit, we 
still have a number less than the 
divisor, we put a cipher, 0, in the 
quotient, and then bring down 
another digit from the dividend. 


Example 2. Divide 67846250 by 843. 


Here we do not get a number big enough to be 
divided by 843 until we use 4 figures of the divi- 
dend—riz. 6784 ( ten-thousands). To help us 
to guess what figure is required in the quotient, 
consider only the 8 (hundreds) of the divisor and 

ea 

n ‘ent, Of the ten- 

843 )07646250( 80561 quotien® thousands). We 
4062 know etghi 8's = 

64, so the figure 

in the quotient 

may be 8. If this 

gives too great a 

product to sub- 

tract from 6784, 
then we must try 7 in the quotient, and so on. 

After getting our first remainder, 40 (ten- 
thousands), and bringing down the 6 from the 
dividend, we see that 406 (thousands) divided by 
843 will give no thousands for quotient. There- 
fore, put 0 in the quotient, and bring down 
another digit from the dividend. (See Note ii. 
alwve.) 





27. Division ny Factors.—If the divisor has 
factors, none of them being greater than 12, we 
may get the required quotient by dividing first by 
one of the factors, then dividing this quotient by 
another factor, and so on, till we bave used all 
the factors, The only difficulty of such a process 
net yet explamned is the formation of the re- 
mainder after each division, 


Bevatnple E. 
This : 
Yee Ps Ps 


% als Oren. 


Divide 12459 by 56. 


lw hole rem. 


se? (+ 6» 27. 


5 cohnetiomadl 


¢ 3{acven s) rem 1% : 


Sinew 200 7 8 Sl we first divide 12459 by 7, 
which gives PTT2 (sevens) and 6 rem. We next 
divide the P77TY sevens by So We thus form the 
1779 aevens into 222 groups, which each contain 
S sevens, se. 346, and find we have 2 sevens left 
over. These 3 scivens and the fi left after the first 
division make the total rem. 27. 


Example 2.) Divale 157651 by 20. 
Use the factors 10 x 2. 
De) LSTESY Divide by 10 as wm Art. 25, 


eae eg giving 15765 and 1 rem. 
7682 + Li rem. 1,5 this quotient by 2, 
giving 7882 and 1} rem. 

The total rem. is therefore } ten + 1, ie 11. 


Example 3. Diide 82769 by 343. 
B32 PK Tw. 
Hence : 
ry ee 
7 | 182s +1 
7 - 1699 +1 
an +2 
Form the rem. afier the second division exactly 
as in Example 1. We now have 1669 p= of 
49. Dividing theee by 7 we get 24) quotient, and 


2 groupe of 49 rem. fore, we have altogether 
2» 49 +8 = 106 rem. 


2x 499 4+8 


jixieies 
« 106 rem. 


EXAMPLES 1 


1. Find the value of 27281 4 142386 5 22. 907 
+ GORZOR, and write the answer in words. 

2. The sum of two numbers w TTA8802 : the 
greater in VOAROS | What is their differ. 
ence Y 

3. What number must be added to the sum of 
1234, B52 148. QUT. in order -that Che 
aun may bee SO? 

4. Ina train containing 380 passengers. P77 are 
test and second class, 262 are tirt and 
third How many are there in each claws? 

. Maultipiv (a) 14265 by 2H. (4) Tatod by 
EY | 

6. Vian bought 120 sheep at 0 shillings each, 
and ma? oat 45 stollings each Tf he aells 
the whole at 42 shillings cach. bow mans 
shillings does he gain or lowe % 

~ Disede (a) 1522305 by 104; (b) Gres by ln, 
tr) SIGLEST 2st by Si ear 

» A oman sold a number of cattle for isto 
Which cost him £720, thus gaining £20 on 
each antmal What did each animal sent 
him ? 

8. Divide 270 marbles amonget 3 boys, so that 
for every two the first boy geta, Che second 
may get three, and the third may get four 

10. How many pounds of sugar at 310 a pound 

must be given in exchange for 42 pounds» 
Of coffee at Tsd. a pound * 


on 


an ww 


DECIMALS 


28. We may now ectend the system of 
notation explained ino Art. 4 eo as te anchude 
Quantities which are lew than the unit 

If we have a quantity ten of which would 
make a unit, this quantity is called a tenth 

Stmilacty, a quantity ten of which make a 
tenth, mm calle] a Aundredth. Continuing in the 
same way, we have a thousandth, a ten thousandth, 
ete 

28. Suppow we have to measure a given line. 
Having A Si our unit, we can find how many 
“omplete units the line contains. Let the 
number be 127, and suppose there w stall some 
portuan of a unit left. 

We next find how many éraths there are in 
this portion. Say there are 6 tenths, and that 
Some portion of a tenth remuns. We now 
tneasure how many Aundre iths this portion of s 
tenth :ontains, say 4 hundredths. 


MATHEMATICS 


And ao an. until either there is no remainder, 
or we have measured the line to as great a degree 
of accuracy as we require. 

The of the me has now boon found to 
be 127 unit: 6 tenths 4 hundredths, ani, making 
the same convention as in Art. 4. eds. that the 


the words 
“ unite, “ tenthe,” etc.. promded we mabe i clear 
which ts the uni ‘se digit. by p'acing 
& point (called the decimal point) between the 
unit's digit and the tenth‘s d git. 
above number in written 127-64, and is 
ane hundred and twenty-seven point six 
The rules given for ition. eubtraction, ete., 
aleo apply to decimals. 


Anprtios ww Dacia, 
30. Example 2720 6 -UQN7 
f) 1446 
Write the numbers ao that the same power 
of JO come under one another, asin Art. 1), or, 
what is the aame thing, winte the numbers ac 
that the decimal pointe come 
vader one another ‘Then pro 


¢ ST AR 4 


ONG coed cractly asin Art 1 
al as miding the ten theocumand tha 
29405 first, 4, 93, « arey J, rte 


WPM ONAN fe 
ScRTRACTION IN Preiwata, 


Sishtrart (72 from OF) a5) 
Write the firet namber under 


31.0 Example 


2) 65) the second, so that the promt 
OTe comes under the pont Pro 
ceed aan Art 93 rome. 


PL ATi ae 
rend ‘ tering that we may conmuder 
there are Os aleve the 1 and 
> ainve in 2b 60) ther are no ten Cheousandtinn 


and no hundred thousandtha 


Savi mentally, Sand & make 0, carry 1. 
land O make 10, carry | 
Sand S make Ul, carry 1, ete. 


VMrrririic ation Is Deciw aa. 


32. Example 1 Multagly 47 432 by Sid 
Place the multiplier so that 
ite une a degel comes under the 


= , 
= Me reght-hand digg of the multi. 
. plicand. Then proceed aa in 
43716 % Art Is, Example 2.2 place 
5244 OL the firat figure of cach product 
349 725 underneath the multiplying 
4031)-645 An. duet The decimal point of 
ee the anewer will then be 


directly ander the de amal 


pant of the multeplicanc 
Example 2. Mu'tiply 31 56 by 4-49. 
As betore, place the unit's 


ae figure of the multiplier, i+ 
_ off the 5, under the nght-hanid 
Eye 0) digit of 31°56, and proceed 
12 24 as above 

28H 
173-2044 Ans. 
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PHYSIOLOGY AND HEALTH 


of hfe we call animal 
auber both far a moment 

She difference between the two mw, prrhape, 
moet apparent in their food. Vegetables can 
hive on inorganic food and animals cannot. The 
vegetable can live on carbon, oxygen, hydrogen, 
or nitrogen, and budd thea up into organic 
compounds The animal, on the contrary, can 
only live on auch organic compounds, and can 
therefore only exit on a vegetable world. The 
vogr table dlovea thr force which the animal 
opende, A vegetable may be aptly compared to 
shard working father aconmulating large stores 
of wealth, while the animal rather resembles 
the apendthrift non who chasipates it Of cours, 
vegetables deo apend some of their force, and 
animale, an the other hand, store some of their 

Largr parte of vegetables (the layers of bark, 
ete ) are fifelens and are aubject to such alow 
changes as ote rreemble minerals; so within 
animal Ikedies many processes are performed by 
which fore te atone? and not expended. snd 
auch parte resemble vegetables tn their action, so 
that ne actunl hard and fast fine can be claws 

Kise phenomena of life here claim attention 
Hina, Grnowtn, Devetoraest, Decay, and 
Daan 


It would te well to con- 


Birth marks the detnite beginning of separate 
eatetence, and moan casential of every living 
(hey. on that at smphes that all fife, without 
eveeplion, mattamed by inherflance » and never 
ainee aC beet originated, an far as we know, hae 
begun ode won. Before the dave of exact 
treacarh, the contrary was believed to be true, 
and the preeenee of life in decaying animal and 
vegetatle matter was supposed to ll that 
life cowld exist without previous tife Tt as 
needles now to show how the progress of scence 
proved thie to be a fallacy, demonstrating that 
every form of loweat Uife did and could only 
spring froma parent of the same species Every 
effort to prose the theary of spontaneous 
generation haa wo far faded , and where adequate 
care w taken to exclude life from animal matter, 
he pateefaction takes place, and no living form» 
are found. 


Growth i not contined to being beings, but 
in them it takes place in a totally different way 
from that in the inanimate world Ina crystal, 
fur instance, or tn rock formation, growth takes 
dace by the mechanical additian of layer after 
ayer, the mas iterlf taking ne part in the 
proves; and growth contanues, moreover, in- 
definitely Ino a living organiem growth w the 
result of change and tncreaar wm ocvery part 
throughout the being. and the growth, so faa 
as tt is healthy, has atewt limite beyund which 11 
cabhot continue. 


Development is a phenomenon which has 
ho parallel in the inanimate world. As growth is 


an increase in quantity, av devel t im an 
increaer in quality, the perfect adapting of 
mrans to of to wurek throagh 


contiaval ua. Kvery of the body, tn. 
cluding the brain, ws thus developed by use, and 
ee ee ee ee 


Decay ix now understood to be a constant 
manifestation of life. It used to be thought 
that life conasted in a power to resist decay, 
and it was only when Iife ceased that decay 
began. It is now found, not only that decay 
is an incessant accompaniment of life from 
birth, but that perhaps it is positively more 
acuve during hfe than afterwards. It is true 
that the effecta of decay are not obvious during 
life, as, on the other side of the balance, the 
opposite force of repair or growth serves as a 
counterpoue to keep the body in ‘ dynamic 
equbbnam "; but when the summit of life is 
passed, repair geta more and more feeble, and 
at last, ceasing in death. leaves the ficld free for 
the ravages of decay. Life ix not, then, a power 
that resists decay, but, on the contrary, a force 
that cannot be manifested without it; every 
movement, every look, every thought, involving 
the decay and destruction of a certain amount 
of body Ciasue, 


Death ix a phenomenon quite peculiar, and 
necessarily soa, to dife ; for at as obvious that 
nothing can cease to live save what has lived. 
Hot its net so much an interruption of life as 
the final attainment of an end which was a 
necessity from the beginning, and towards which 
mvery act of life tended Exactly as every beat 
of an eight day clock i a step towards the final 
stopping of the mechanism, which is definitely 
arranged to take place at the end of eaght days, 
moevery movement of the body, and every dav 
that it exinta, moa atep towards that end for 
which at was constructed, every body being 
made exactly hke a clock, to run a definite 
time, although, of course, it may be atopped 
before - as a clock with the finger - by disease 
or acerdent No cause, however, 1s known why, 
in-a body, when the machinery bas become 
perfectly well balanced, and decay and repair 
ay equal, it should not continue so indefinitely, 
seeing that it ws eelf-repairing, instead of waating 
away after a certain number of years. 


The Three Signs of Human Life. The 
sigie of life that are essential to itfe may be said 
to be three in number breatheng, the berating 
of the heart, and warmth  Rreaihing wm an 
cemntial agn of infe. and generally there os 
Trapuration sewalicen times ao munuls | The air 
food, unhke the sabd and liquid food. must 
lw incessantly taken. and there can therefore be 
no hfe without breathing. 

The beating of the heart. is canential to 
life, generally about sereaty Ames a minute. The 
supply of fresh food to the body cella by means 
of the circulauon of the hlood tm a neceasity of 
hfe. When the circulation ceaaes life must cease. 

These two signe are concerned with the 
maintenance, ar the vegetative ade. of animal 
asi The ae alts more connected with the 
purely ani ide. or the spending of force, 
and w deaf, The living body » always warm 


Mm some parte, its general are heat being 
that of hot water about 964 recs Fahrenheit. 
To mamta the requires ble forve, but 


om ementsal to fife. A body that is cold 
everywhere = dead. 


These, then, are the three cesentéal signs of 
life. It may be thoaght strange that no mention 
hae been made of movement as an inherent 
quality of life, and particularity and obviously 
of animal life. The truth is that the mere fact 
of an animal being able to move is not more 
wonderful than that a steam engine can do the 
same, and movement is therefore not a special 
agn of life. Moreover, active life can exist 
«ithout any movement at all, save the two 
which have been indicated—breathing and the 
beating of the heart. 

Life as a Journey. 
fe in another aspect—as a journey. The 
journey may be roughly divided into three 
stages, cach lasting about twenty-five years. 

The first stage, which is all uphill, consists of 
growth from one to twenty-five veare of are. 
During this time is being built the house which 
has to be lived in for seventy-five or oighty 
years, but unlike other houses, it is occupied 
while being constructed. 

[>uring thin time force is being stored up faster 
than it in being t, despite the fact that the 
expenditure now is so heavy. Not only are all 
movementa active at this time, but the size of 
the body sw continually increased. Still, it is 
mainly now that those reserves of force on 
which the maintenance of health so Jargrly 
depend are acoumulated. 

« great essential during this time mw an 
abundance of suitable food. Roughly speaking, 
the body at birth is a quarter of ita full height ; 
at two andes half vears it is one half; at ten, 
thre quarters ; while the full height is reached 
about twenty. This shows the nooeasity for 
an abundance of the best building materials to 
construct it. 

The second stage in the journcy laste twenty. 
five tothirty years -or from twenty-five to fifty or 
nity tive—and should be a period of steady 0% ul 
health, whea the condition of dynamic equi). 
rium oor the balance of life ix preserved, ae i+ 
net the caso in the otber two stages. In the 
feet stage repair exceeds deatruction ; in the 
iaat, destruction exceeds repair. In thin third 
rlage, however, the two should be balanced. 
So much foodin propurtion to the size of the body 
~ got required now, as it no longer grows. 
Moderation in all things is perhaps the best motto 

The Decline of Life. The third stage 
i» that of decline, and extends from fifty 
ur hfty-five to seventy-five or upwards. Tho 
thange from perfect health in at first most 
vradual, and in some may not really begin 
tsi nearly sixty years are reached. The manner 
of life may, of course, accelerate or retard 
the change, which soon becomes more marked. 
It may generally be described, where bealthy, 
‘i a shrinking. drying. and stiffening of the 
trsuee. Leas food w required as the lamp of 
ife burns more dimly ; and to those who die 
what may be called natural deaths, the last 
«bange comes very gradually and gently. When 
we speak of * nataral deaths "" we mean such as 
are the result of the running down of the clock 
of life, rather than those due to the premature 
sopping of the works through accident or 
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Let us now look on 
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disease, so largely the offapring of carcleeanoss 
or ignorance. 

It ia quite a part of phyniology to understand 
that the life force in each man iw a definite 
quantity exactly parallel to that stared in a 
Wak. sping; and each human heing a con. 
structed to go,” or to live, a certain definite 
time. Those wi thus die from the expiretioa 
of their life fore can alone be truly said to die 
natural deaths. Only about one in every nine 
no die in this country, the ether mght do not 
live out thor days. 

Length of life necessanly is not, however, 
always an unmixed good, and ahould not in 
iteelf be an aim. It is well and wiac, of course, 
to guard against what may be termed ancides 
of careleseneas and ignorance, and it is partly for 
this purpose that theac pages are written. But 
it is of infinitely greater importance that the life 
so guarded should be spent wisely and well, for 
the good of others and the glory of our (reator. 

Whole Life. This brief survey of Life 
would be quite incomplete were it entirely con. 
fined to a description and definition of that part 
of at alone which a concemed with phymcal 
existence, 

The old division of man's fe into three parte 
—~body, soul, and apint-—1ia now largely justified 
by physiological payvchology. The mere body 
hfe consinta in erting, the seul or animal 
hfe in mormy and spending the life farce; and 
the highest, or spirit——imtelligent, moral, and 
intellectual lifo— is what really constitutes lacing 
to aA man. 

Let ux repeat, 

Body and Body Life Existing ; 
Soul and Anmal Life «Moving; 
Spint and Spit Life Living 

It ia net a Little startling to note in this oan. 
nection the extreme aceuracy of St. Paul's 
three-fold description of life to the Athenians ; 
For in Him we live (spirit life) and move (soul 
or animal life) and have our being (bodily hfe)" 

The Paychic life in partly conscioun and partly 
unconscious, Broadly it may be anid that about 
half the spirit and animal life in conducted 
within the range of conmiousness and about 
half without, wholly of in part, while all the tife 
connected with eamtence merely a regulated 
entirely unconsciously. The government of the 
body a thus conducted quite unconsmously ; 
while that of the spirit is partly the unconscious 
outcome of character, instinct, and perhaps 
higher influences. and partly that of conscious 
will and purpose. 

We cannut pursur this part of life further 
es the subject properly belongs to Parvonotooy 
It mm mrntioned m, because Life, after all, 
is one, and it mw well to recognime ite higher 
as wel] an ite lower side, We can now tum 
definitely to study Pursiotocy. 


THE PLAN OF THE BODY 
The individual man, aa s whole, uw increasingly 
forgotten both in physiol gy and in medicine, 
owing to the extraordinary minutenes and 
exactness with which cach part and organ 
exanuned and deecnbed. Specialum is rampant, 
% 


A litte comevirration will show the truth of 
the statement that the decimal pomt of the 
anewer will be directly under the decimal point 
af the multydeend. In Example 2, when we 
multoply bry & (oe Sunita) tw cloar that 5 times 
OG hundredthe ~ 30 hundredtha, and therefore we 
put the 0 in the Auadredtha place of the multi 
plicand Similarly, in the second line we are 
trulteplyiny bry 4 tenths and therefore the product 
owriten one plare further to the myht than of 
we were multiplying by 4 unde - ce we again 
put down cur first hgure under the multiplying 
digit and the decimal point of the product will 
agaity be under the pomt of the multiplcand. 

Nove Wt wevadest, from the way the product 
te ferme! that the numler of decimal places in 
the pevaduct will always br equal to the eum of 
the number of decimal places in the multiplier 
and the multydicand Thus, in Example 2, 
therm are twe dee tf decimals (a twee figures 
te the right of the pomt) in 3196, and two 
jaacea of decimals in 5 $1, and we found 242, 
~ 4 places in the predict 1749 2004 


Diveatonw me Daectwata 
33 (a) Phvenen oof a decsnal by a whole 
hunter 


Example 2 Divade IN 2758 by 4 
Awan Art 24. we divale @ ante 
QUINTA IN (unite) and have @ (unite) 
; . ytetent and 2oountte remainder 
hdabalataede Sunce the 4 Che unite figure of 
the quotient, we write the decal 
point cnmedsately after at Then, the 2 unite 
remainder and the 2 tentha of the divsdend make 
Ye tentha to be diveded by 4) and acon | Having 
reached the @ (ten Chousandthe) of the dividend, 
wr find & (ten thinmandths: quotient and 2 
rmamder ‘Tha remainder om QO hundred. 
thousandtha, which when diveded by 4 grvea 5 
(hiundnst thousandths) and ne further remainder. 

Thvede IS 2758 by EL. 
Here we tind the diyuita 3, 6 
repeated indefinitely ino the 
quotient, Deciusals of Una 
wert will be fully comadered 

later, 
Raample 30 Pravide S646-43 by 184. 
DSO BG) 43( DS Ae, 

Provecding as in Art. 26, we find 


Eaaimnple 2 


LE) IN-2748 
1 8149036... 


ae the fret figure of the quotent 
aN w obtained by divading [84 into 
bie SHountla Having now reached 
am the decamal point in the divi- 

. dend, we also put the decimal 
WA ynunt in the answer, and go an 


ae before 


© At Unt stage Cheew in a roerninder [lA hendredtin We 
rtm doen ¢ trum Ube divided, aad utdain flit Ue wnndt ie, 


ote. 
(6) Davin by a decimal. 
Kaample @ 0 Daveade 10-0603 by 7-85. 
Hore 7:85 im 783 hundredtha, and 10°0003 is 


106 03 hundredths; so that the required 
quotient is obtained by dividing 106643 by 
785. 
Therefore, to divide by a decima!, move the 
point as many places to the right as will make 
the divisor a whole number: move the point in 
the dividend the same number of places to the 
nght. Then proceed as in Example 3. 
Thus: 785) 1066-03( 1-358 Anz, 
2810 
4553 
G2R0) 


Divide 176-4 by 00012. 
Here, to make the divisor a 
12 ) 17640000 whole number, we have to 
- move the point 5 places. 
1870000 Ana. Therefore we also move the 
pont 5 places to the right 
in the dividend, first writing enough O's after 

the 176 4 to enable us to do so. 


Example 5. 





EXAMPLES 2 


1. Find the value of 48-207 4 3-O4862 41-0085 
+ UMN + 100-63. 25. 

2 Avkd together HG4$25, O18, 77, 2475, 271, 
aL TL Ad 

3. Subtract (a) 748624 from 14-571) 5 (hb) 52-003 

from 720-16 147. 
4 Find the difference between (a) 11435 and 
72183; (b) 689 and “588, 

&. Multiply (a) T2048 by 325; (1) 1-006 by 
S076; (c) -28ES by SLs 

6 Multoply (a) 53 saa by 9-625 ; (b) 8I75 by 
1 476. 

7. Divide (a) 2 5463 by 125; (6) 381-116 by 11; 
(c) 1516-8 by 4800. 

8. Divide (a) 43843 by 17; (6) 713606 by 124. 

8. Divide (a) -43 by «M25: (b) 1864302 by 
3125 (er) OLOTTOBT by 5-49; (d) S01 by 
ORB. 

10 Davide (a) 300 by (025; (6) 95.(01885875 by 
3475 5 (¢) 40 T2085 by CURE, 

{1. How many times can 4:63 be subtracted 
from 364-1985, and what will be the 
remainder * 

13 Find the dividend if the divisor, 
and remainder be rvepreetively 
Si2. 34175. 


uotient 


2 G25, 


r 57 
13. Simplify 92.4 7 ies 
14 Simplify es + a ee” 
18. Simplify 6 x 18 + 0012 


~ FF + O19 
16. Simplity 4S» 60 + 29 


To by cuntinedd 
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PHYSIOLOGY AND HEALTH 


A PRACTICAL COURSE IN THE SCIENCE OF PHYSICAL LIFE 


CONSTITUTING 


A SIMPUFIED GUISE TO THE 


ANATOMY OF 


TME MUMANM BODY 


ARRANOEBD IN THESE MAIN DIVISIONS 


The Science of Life 
The Plan of the Body 


The Digestive System 


The Circulatory System 
The Respiratory System 
The Locomotor System 


The Nervous System 
The Senses 
And Their Functions 


WITH A GENERAL CONSIDRRATION OF 


Tee 


MAINTENANCE OCF HEALTH AND THE REPAIR OF THE BODY In 


CL.L-PORAL TOO 


The Five Laws of Health: Good Air, Good Food, Cleanliness, Proper Clothing, Exercise 


and Rest. Personal Hygiene. 


Influence of Environment. 


I-health in many Forma. 


Common Ailments and Domestic Remedies. Nurses, Doctors, and Hospitals. 
An Explanation of Medica) Terms 


AND A 
BSRICF BURVEV OF GTATE MEDICINE AND THE GENERAL PUBLIC MEALTH 


Dr. A. T. SCHOFIELD, Member of the Roya! College of Surgeons, and Examuner for the 


National Health Society 


—— a ee eet 


LIFE, A CONDITION OF INCESSANT CHANGE 


~ re egg eee Se sdiati cahadhattinecalins-mddapot.a.o.adichadiiokant tied — 


By Dr. Scuorienp 


PHYSIOLOGY in the acience of the functions, 

or the process of life. It is one of four 
divimons of Biology; the other two being Mor- 
piology or the forms of life, and Embryology or 
the development of life. Our apecial subject os 
Human Physiology, as distinguished from general 
animal physiology on the one hand, and vege- 
table phywology on the other. 

The interest of the study is intense and may 
be compared to a visit to some great industrial 
cwntre, and the examination of all the wonderful 
procesea by which some exquisite fabric is 
produced. We will take a journey together 
through the wonderful workshops of life and 
eck thoroughly to understand not only the 
exquisite details, but the governing forces, and, 
t may be, at times to discern the hidden Power 
that 0 the ultimate source of all Energy. 


What ie Life? What, then, ia life? To 
this there are many anewers. Let us take some 
of practical value. Life ca a condition of in- 
ceseant change, dependent on the censelens ¢ . 
tum of destruction and repair. a 
atate of balance or dynamic equilibriam ; that 
i, a balance dependent on the equality of the 
weight in esch ecale, the loss on one ai : 
counterbalanced by the gain in the other. 

Life, again, is a foree of s special character, 
of rather a power which uses the common forces 
of Natare for a unique purposes. Consider for a 
moment the difference between an ogg that is 
fertile and can prodece a chicken—end thus 
contains vital power—and one that ceanot. 


Both are compounds of a similar nature 
and cheanically the came ; both are the producte 


of living beings. But the difference between 
them i immense 

For « time both eggs appear abke, and apart 
from the use of external foree no difference can 
be reen. Both will go bad and decompose into 
inorganic solids and gaara, and the fiving ogy 
will have no advantage over the dread one 
But let one of the common forces of nature -- 
heat--be apphed ta both, and the difference 
between the two will be at once apparent. Tt 
will be neen in a few days that the life in the 
one egg wa capacity to appropmate and use 
this force progreenivelyand eventually to prodace 
a chicken ; while the other bas no auch power 
The chicken, in common with all other living 
beings, must continue to appropmate foree in 
the shape of heat, light, and food, of the Ifo 
ceases. When life dora not exist, then forces 
cannot be uscd, and unly hasten the process of 
docay. 


A Directing Agency. J.ife, then, in a 
apecial purposive power—inherent in the | 
cell or organiam--to use external force an 
manifest it in special phenomens ; but st is 
not an shag inlageabin phywical force or energy. 
being, on contrary, a directing “arn. 
wholiy de nt for its manifeatations on 
common forces of nature. 

But the word Life, again, has two meanings. 
It may refer to the process of life in ite main- 
tenance, or it may refer to ite manifestation in 
action. That pert which refers more eapecially 
to the building up of force or the maintenance of 
life. we call vegetable, and that which m moat 
concerned with the spending of it in the action 
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oA tide we call animal, 
sider both for a moment 

The diflerenve tetween the two i, perhapa, 
most apparent in thes food. Vegetables can 
live om inorganic food and animals cannot. The 
vegrtalde can live on carbun, oxygen, hydrogen, 
or nitrogen, and build them up into organic 
compounds, The animal, on the contrary, can 
only live un auch organise compounds, and can 
therefore only exit on a vegetable world. The 
vegrtalde atores the force which the ansnal 
apenda A vegetable may br aptly compared to 
& herd working father accumulating large stores 
of wealth, while the animal rather resembles 
the eprodthnft son who dissipates it. Of cour, 
vegvtables do apend some of ther force, and 
animals, on the other hand, store some of theirs 

Large parte of vegetables (the layers of bark, 
ate jo are ifeless and are aubyect to ouch slow 
changes as to reseinble minerala; mo within 
animal benders many processes are performed by 
which force ae stored and not eapended, and 
much parte reacinite vegetaldes in their action, ae 
that ne actus! hard and fast line can be drawn 

Five phenomena of life here claim attention 
Hiatt, Cinowrn, Deveuormest, Peay, and 
Dastn 


It would tr well to con- 


Birth marks the dette heyanning of separate 
exitener, and i oan camential of every living 
thing. on that at aruples that all tife, without 
erovpten, mobtained by inheritance > and never 
mance it first originated, aa far as we know, haa 
begun fe meee Before the dave of exact 
rearatch, the contrary wae beloved te be truc. 
and the prracnee of dife in decaying animal and 
vrertalde mation was supposed to ae that 
life could ecaset wortheut previews fife Tt an 
needless Qow toahow how Che progress of ence 
proved this to be a fallacy, demonstrating that 
every form of lowest hfe did and could only 
apong froma parent of the same species Every 
eflort te prove the theory of spontancrous 
generation has se far faded ; and where adequate 
rare is taken to eactude hfe from animal matter, 
he putrrfaction takes place, and no living forms 
are found, 


Growth » not confined to ling beings, but 
in them st takes place in a totally different way 
from that in the inanimate world. In a crystal, 
for instance, oF in rock formation, growth takes 
dace by the mechanical addition af laver after 
ayer, the mas itaclf taking no part ins the 
prone; and growth continuce, moreover, in- 
defintely, In ea living organiwm growth os the 
result af change aad incteasr in crety 
throughout the being. and thy growth, so long 
astt ms healthy, haaatret himite beyond which ot 
cannot continue, 


Development wv a phenomenan which has 
fo parallel in the inanimate world = As growth is 


an increase in quantaty, ao de t wan 
increas in quality, the perivet adapting al 
tmwane to onda, of to work throagh 


continual ver. E n of the body. m- 
cluding the brain, « thus developed by ue, and 
heoomes not only larger but mare vigarows, and 
botter adapted for ite work. 


Decay is now understood to be a constant 
manifestation of life. It used to be thought 
that life consiated in a power to resist decay, 
and it was only when iife ceased that decay 
began. It is now found, not only that decay 
Is aN incessant accompaniment of life from 
birth, but that perhaps it is positively more 
active during life than afterwards. It is true 
that the effects of decay are not obvious during 
Ife, as, on the other side of the balance, the 
oppowte force of repair or growth serves as a 
counterpowe to keep the body in * dynamic 
equihbnum "; but when the summit of life is 
passed, repair geta more and mure feeble, and 
nt last, ceasing in death, leaves the ficld free for 
the ravages of decay. Life in not, then, a power 
that reaate decay, but. on the contrary, a force 
that cannot be manifested without it; every 
movement, every look, every thought, involving 
the decay and destruction of a certain amount 
Of baody tummies, 


Death i a phenomenon quite peculiar, and 
necessatily aa, to hife ; for at a obvious that 
nothing can cease to hive save what has lived. 
Hut itis not ee much an interruption of life as 
the final attainment of an end which was a 
necewuty from the beginning, and towards which 
every act of life tended Exactly ax cvery beat 
ofan eught dav clock a step towards the final 
stopping of the mechamam. which is definitely 
arranged to take place at the end of eqght days, 
nacevery inovement af the body, and every day 
that if extmta, in a «<tep towards that end for 
Whack at) was constructed, every body being 
nade exactly hike a clock, to run oa definite 
time, although, of course, it may be xtopped 
efor. asa chock with the finger -—by dincase 
oraceident No cauae, however, is known why, 
moa body, when the machinery has become 
perfectly well balanced, and decay and repair 
ore equal, at ahould not continue so indefinitely, 
seeing that if is self repairing. instead of waating 
away after a certain number of yearn, 


The Three Signe of Human Life. The 
signs of hfe that are essential to life may be said 
te tw three in number breathng, the beating 
uf the heart, and wermth  Hreashing is an 
csarntial gn oof hfe. and generally there is 
reapiration servaicen trmecs ao minute. The air 
food, unhke the sold and hquid food. must 
be incessantly taken. and there can therefore be 
no life without breathing 

The beating of the heart, again, is canential to 
hfe, generally about svrenty times a minute. The 
supply of freah food to the body cella by means 
of the circulation of the blood is a neceauty of 
life. When the curculatvion ceases life must cease. 

Thear two signs are concerned with the 
maintenance, or the vregetatuve ade, of animal 
hf = The third w more connected with the 
purely animal side, of the spending of force. 
and w heat. The living body is always warm 


in come parte, ite georral a heat being 
that of hot water about 96) Fahrenheit. 
To mamtamn this requires ble foree, but 


as mm crerential to 


A body that is cold 
everywhere is dead, 


, then, are the three cesrntial signs of 
may be thought strange that no mention 
hee been n of movement as an inherent 
quality of life, and particularly and obviously 
«{ animal life. The truth is that the mere fact 
of an animal being able to move ia not morc 
wonderful than that a steam engine can do the 
same, and movemeant is therefore not a special 
sym of life. Moreover, active life can exist 
without any movement at all, save the two 
which have been indicated—breathing and the 
trating of the heart. 

Life as a Journey. Let us now look on 
life in another aspect—as a journey. The 
yourney may be roughly divided into throe 
stages, cach lasting about twenty-five years. 

The first stage, which is all uphill, consists of 
growth from one to twenty-five years of age. 
uring this time is being built the house which 
has to be lived in for seventy-five or eighty 
years, but unlike other houses, it is ocoupied 
wtule being constructed. 

lburing this time force is being stored up faster 
than it ie being apent, despite the fact that the 
rxpenditure now a heavy. Not only are all 
movementa active at this time, but the size of 
the body i continually increased. Still, it 1s 
mniniy now that those reserves of force on 
which the maintenance of health so largely 
dipend are accumulated. 

« great essential during this time ix an 
abundance of suitable food, Roughly speaking, 
the body at birth is a quarter of ita full heaght ; 
at two ander half years it is one half; at ten, 
three-quarters ; while the full height is reached 
about twenty. This shows the neocssity for 
an abundance of the best building materiala to 
construct it. 

The second stage in the journey laste twenty. 
five tuthirty years.—or from twenty-five to fifty or 
nity tive—and should be a period of steady youd 
hesith, when the condition of dynamic equili 
brium of the balance of life ix preserved, an i» 
net the case in the other two stages. In the 
heat stage repair exceeds destruction ; in the 
ast, destruction exceeds repair. In this third 
stage, however, the two should be balanced 
So much foodin proportion to the size of the body 
wo onet required now, as it no longer grows. 
Moderation inall things is perhaps the best motto. 

The Decline of Life. The third stage 
is that of decline, and extends from fifty 
mf fifty-five to seventy-five or upwards. Tho 
‘hange from perfect health in at first most 
xradual, and in some may not really begin 
tll nearly sixty years are reached. The manner 
of life may, of course, accelerate or retard 
the change, which soon beoomesn more marked. 
It may generally be described, where healthy, 
as a shrinking, drying. and stiffening of the 
tsmsuen Less food is required as the lamp of 
life burns more dimly ; and to those who die 
what may be called natural deaths, the last 
cbangr comes very gradually and gently. When 
we epeak of * natural deaths "" we mean such as 
are the result of the running down of the clock 
vf life, rather than those due to the premature 
stopping of the works through accident or 
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disease, 0 largely the offapring of carcieamness 


or ignorance. 

It 1s quite « part of physiology to understand 
that the Ife force in cach man w a definite 
quantity exactly parallel to that stored in a 
Wak. sprng; and cach human being is con. 
structed to“ go,” ar to live, a certain detinite 
time, Those wt thus die from the expiration 
of their hfe fore can alane be truly aad to die 
natural deaths. CUnly about ane in every nine 
no die in this country, the other eight do aot 
live out their days. 

Length of life necessarily ia not, however, 
always an unmixed good, and should not in 
iteclf be an aim. [ft is well and wire, of course, 
to guard against what may be termed suicides 
of carclessnem and ignorance, and it is partly for 
this purpose that theec pages are written But 
it is of infinitely greater importance that the life 
ao guarded should | be spent wieely and well, for 
the good of others and the glory of our (rvator. 

Whole Life. This brief survey of Life 
would be quite incomplete wore it ontirely con. 
fined toa deeerintie and definition of that part 
of at alono which om concerned with phywcal 
existence. 

The old division of man’s life into three parts 
—-body, soul, and apint— mw now largely justified 
by phewologieal paychology, ‘The mere bod 
life conmate ain exseteng, the soul or anima 
life in mornng and spending the hife forve > and 
the highest, or spirit—-intelligent, moral, and 
intellectual hfe— in what really constitutes lering 
tea man, 

Let us repent, 

Huiv and Headly Life 
Soul and Animal Jafe Moving; 
Spist and Spint Lsfe  Laving, 

It in not » little startling to note in this con 
nection the extreme accuracy of St. Paul's 
three-fold description of life to the Athenians : 
* For in Hain we live (sport life) and move (soul 
vr animal bfeland bave our being (bodily life)" 

The Payehie life iw partly conscious and partly 
unconacious. Broadly it may be raid that about 
half the agurit and animal life is conducted 
within the range of conaciouanras and alout 
half without, wholly or in part, while all the life 
connected with cxmtence merely ia regulated 
entirely unconsmously, The government of the 
body i thus conducted quite unconaciousaly ; 
while that of the aprit is partly the unconscious 
outeome of character, inatinet, and perhape 
higher influences, and partly that of conscus 
will and purpose, 

We cannot pursue this part of life further 
an the subject properly belongs to Parvcuotoay 
It ia mentioned here, because Life, after all, 
ie coe, and it ie well to recogni: ita higher 
an well en ite lower side, We can now tur 
definitely to study Purasiotouy. 


THE PLAN OF THE BODY 
The indivadual man, aaa whole, ix mecreasingly 
forgotten both in physiology and in meditine, 
owing to the extraurdimary minutenee and 
exactness with which cach part am! organ 
exaguned and described. Specialism ia rampant, 
Ww 


Existing ; 


PHYSIOLOGY AND HEALTH 
not only in md ine 


wl therefore take particular pains, 


and oon the sections af health 
and dl health, 10 keep the man 
as a living personality, an @saen- 
tial unity, alwaye before the 
mind 
Hemember that the beady as 
not a mere town, full of diflerent 
factories, carrying on Vvanou 
trades Ft is an organi whole, 
ard what makes it one ja not 
the amianty of umty of the 
machines and proce ses, for they 
are unlike and many, tot of om 
the unity of the one ygevermmengy 
fore, the mind, and copecialls 
the uncomecous mind, whiel 
descver the bady Nothing 
tn the beady ws merely mechanical, 
although there se much me ha 
gaiem;: all ww vital, all i united 
in (ae great aim 
the indirvadoal 


Having brvetty diacusend the duration of wheat 
Ife really ws, and of what ite principal features 
cwoppesat, "and hasing taken «a survey of ita 
various atages, bet ue now examine an 
vidual man ae he stands erect before us, and 
wee whatowe can lear of the human body from 


an external view 
The Exterior. 
ahape of the head, the large pro 
tion the brain bear te the 
ace, jtreater than in any animal 
Reanember that the bras occupies 
the whale of the head (fj behind 
and above a line drawn acrim 
the eyebrows and continued to 
the lobe of the can Observe 
that the forehead and the face 
and eyes he as nearly as poanble 
ia the mame plane, and that the 
line from the forehead, with that 
from the ear to the lower cdlge 
of upper tecth. forms almost a 
right angle ; an arrangement coly 
sulted for the erect attitude, and 
obvinudy moet incanvenent if 
man vration all fours, whea he 
could are and amell nothing but 
the ground “(Halfen. As itm, 
hee eyes can comm ind the greatest 
pos hie range oof verona. their 
woope being only linited on the 
maer ade b 


" Observe the eye. 
brows above, kheejung the " sweat 
of the brow" from deluging the 
eyes, The eyes should, fir beauty, 
be rather deeply ext, inent 
oyes being never ason C ancient 
att. The aos, too, 0 not placed, 
am in animals, so as to scent prey 
in advance, which to them m of 
the greatest use. but a a tu 
reesive odoen from below, and 


hat in physiology ; and we 


the health and well hemg of 


Noteee, firet of all, the 


both here 
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1 ect HorPpRan SKULL, SHOWING 
Facial aANeaLe op 75°. 


borne 


are and 
to turn 
nasdi- 


especially of all food going into the mouth. 7: 
mouth, again, 


to man, is of as much value |. 
articulation. in speaking as {,. 
eating, and hence the jaws a;. 
not prominent, and the caviti 
within are specially arranged {: - 
the reception and conduction -: 
sound. 

Now study, finally, th. 
unique form of expression that 
lies in the muscles of the face. 
The science of physiognomy ix 
most valuable and interesting, 
for undoubtedly these facile 
muscles get insensibly moulded 
by the passions and habits of 
the man, whose character can 
be far hetter read by the line< 
round his mouth than by the 
no-called ‘‘ expression” of the 
eye, which really depends on 
the facial muscles, or the bumps 


on hw head, often caused by thickening of the 


The car, the great beauty of which is its small 
erfert lobe, i« not able, aa in animals, 
ward or backward to catch distant 
sounds, man having other means of protection 
from his enemies and of providing his food than 
the faculties of scent and hearing. 


Now look at the acck | Note the strong, bony 
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catamn wurrounded by muscles everywhere but 


in front, where you ace the pro- 
ininent "* Adam's Apple,”’ the front 
of the larynx, or voice. box. 
Framework of the Body. 
Look now at the body [2]. and 
notice generally how all ita com- 
pleated framework in the living 
man i hdiden and blended so 
as to present but one harmonious 
Whole Olmerve that the cheat is 
mach broader than it is thick ; 
an oarrangemert) only found, 
among mammals, on man, and 
mosome of the highest apes. 
Ths arrangement throws the 
arms much more apart than the 
legs. giving them a much wider 
range for grasping. but making 
them weak and useless for walk- 
ing sin other animals, on the 
cantrary. the upper part of the 
cheat om narrow, to allow the 
forelegs to come close together, 
and stand directly under the trunk 


they support. Note the bony 
framework of the chest, which is 
formed by the nbs and breast bone. 


Jt will interest you to observe 
that if these were continued 
all the way down we could 
not stoop, and could hardly 
move. Theee special pomts pee 
enumerated. and others, 
that man m not a quadruped 
thet has learned to stand erect. 
Hw arms are not in any srase 


mals who walk on all-fours those 
fibres form s complete elastic belt 
to support the body. Note. 
moreover, that the heaving of 
the chest and beating of the 
heart are all conducted within 
the thorax, or chest ; so that the 
three great organs necewsary to 
existence--the brain inside the 
xkull. the lungs and the heart 
beneath the ribsa—are thus entirely 
protected from all ordinary injury, 

Divisione of the Body. 
We have alluded to the bony 
framework, and we may note one 
or two facts about it now. If 
we divide the body into six parta 

four lumbs, trunk, and head and 
neck —we find each part contains 


about thirty bones (counting tho ribs in pairs), 
there being about taro hundred in all the body 
The heht of the body depends mainly on the 
length of the bones of the lower limba. 

(teerve, now, the arms generally, and their 
poation: the looseness of the ahoulder jouts, 
adapted for universal movement, but not to 
sustain the weight of the body. 


the forearm does not fold on 
the upper arm, but to its inner 
sule towards the mouth, a 
more useful position. Look at 
the Aand and wrist [8], which 
alone contain some twenty. 
seven bones. The supple 
strength of the wrist; the 
value of the thumb; not 
laced in a line with the other 
fingers, but in advance of 
them, and so as to touch 
them al]; the nails, arranged 
to support the finger-tips, and 
yet not to interfere with their 
‘ouch, are worthy of note 
The hand: are marvels of pre- 
cme and adapted mechanixm, 


pressing many emotions of 
the mind, but of executing 
ite orders with inconceivable 


Note that 








8B BONES OF HAND. 


4 THE SPIXE. 





tenth part, the furrarm one. 
quarter, the head one-cighth. the 
face one-tenth, the leg (from 
knee-cap to foot) one-quarter ; 
while the greatest wilth of the 
cheat should measure one-tifth, 
the least one sixth; the breadth 
of the nostrils should equal the 
length of the eye; the mouth 
ehould be half as long again; the 
forvhead should be the name 
breadth asthe nowe wlong. Sach a 
figure ita perfoct human atructare. 

Coming down the trand, obmerve 
that the rugged oonthnes in 
statuary an the male figures are 
all due tu sitseatar des rlopaent, 
indicating strength ; while the 
sineether curves of the female 
Hyun ace due to the p pepander 
anee of fat. Omerve, by the 
way, how every part ie ae 
mroutdesd that thacomes ferme, Che 
commonest oan fianman desigins 


and machines, atraght lines and angles, bandly 
exiatn the body at all Tn the erect) pomtion 
one of the beauties of the buddy as ite perfect 
balance, and the way tt conforma to Che { 
Tavitation 

Notices, now, that the wate waa natural and 
netoan artibaal product, but Chat at forme, as 
we have sed, net an abrupt angle, but a heltow 


awe of 


curve from above downwards, 
andan eli: par, and not a circle, 
horiventally. CPbocrver that on 
the made figure the shouddlere 
are rather broader, and in (he 
female shehtly narrower than 
the tape. eo that the male 
form nomenhat reecnitden a 
wrteagie inverted ocone, the 
female a clouble one 

Notice how bron and 
etrong the Aaanch benes ate 
as compared with these af 
animale, mince the erect 
pemition requires large bony 
attschment for muaclen te 
maintain oat; part oof the 
weight of the internal organ 
aleo oe directly suppeorte | 
by the pelvis in the erect 
porotatacm. 

Now before looking at the 
lege turn to the back, and 
olmerve the epring given to 
the figure by the beautiful 
dauble curve of the backbone, 
> admiratly adapted, aa we 
shall see in another chapter, 
to break shucks guing to the 
brain. In the infant apinn 
ms quite straight, and no 
animals poneem the spinal 


Left Side View curves we do, which are only 


required in the erect position. 
a] 


t 





vbich the chief feature w the central axe or 
backbone Conaidering the akull and back bone 
asoone, the body may be said to be tnalt up of 
two tubes [7]. The smaller postenor or 


neural tube includes the cavity of the ct. 


ekull asd the vertebral canal. Within 
this tabe iw lodged the nervous centre, 
or engine, of the body. The antertor, or *¥ 
lady, tube is much larger, conmating of ; 
the face above, and the neck and trunk « 
below, and it contains the tour nutritive 
evetems of life. wo that the whole body 
no eection wo bke an § with the lower C 
circle immensely exaggerated [8]. The | 
hints, of course, are not tubular, and ‘ 
merely form part of the machinery. Tf} 
we book sgain at 7, we shall sev 
tha’ an the firet tube there as a curved 
divigon Ree Jing our first simile of the 
human engine and boiler and machinery, 
we see that the limbs, ete.. are the 
machinery, the posterior tube the engines 
amd foree that move them, and the an ‘ 
tenor (darkly shaded) tube the human 
boder that) gencrates the force; this 
boiler. like one in a steam engine, has an 
upper and lower part. The upper part, 
above the curved fine, ia where the steam 
w generated (in lungs) and eent te the 
engine (the brain) by the heart. The 
lower part, below the curved line, 
where the fuel is burnt (the stomach) 
amd the ashes and refuse drop through 
(the intestines). So that the analogy 
between the two w close and string. 
Centres of Control. Let us now 
‘consider how the various parte of the 
bady are worked and controlled. There 
are two distinct seats of government in 
the human body: the one m the upper 
brain, or cortex, the other principally m 
the very centre of the human tudy. That 
m the upper brain, or cortex, » the human 
will and the conscious . Ft mm aban 
lately autocratic, supreme, godlike, in its 
ee and responsible only to the (reator 
is imperious and imperial human will has 
ateclute control given to it over the animal 
part of the human life—that m, over the part 
that cumsists in the using of force, which includes 
nerrous locomotor systems, and the 
The other government, situated 
of the brain and spinal cord 
of the body—in front of the 
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y Ps and behind the stomech—is of an entirely 

ferent order. It in, indeed, a mast complete 

and abeolute system of “home rule.” The 

imperial government of the brain proper has ao 
over any of its actions; absolute 

it may be over its own domam, heee it cannot 

interfere. Thie home-rule government, or 

“the unconecious and,” hes 

full and undisputed sway 

over hfe iteel!, particularly 

over vegetable, as din 

tinguuhed from animal, form 

that w, over the generating 

amd storing of vital foree, rather than over tte 

usage. Over the latter. indeed, it has some 

alught control, but only so far aa to enable it to 

asust the former To put the more 

planly: The four systema that lie in 

the badly~ dsyeaters, cercalatory, reapirea 

fury, and ervrelory-- may te termed 

the nutritive aystema, boing deagnedd 

for the maintenance and storage of life 

forces They are almost entirely under 

the control of the involuntary nerve 





centres 
Voluntary and Involuntary 
Acta. In physiological language, that 


ped of the nervous avatem which we 
ave referred toan the imperial govern: 
ment om termed edentary, because st in 
under the control of the wilt, 
; Thus, when we wih to exert farce 
yoy Iifting the forcarin, 9 monsage 
SS oe nent from the central part of 
the ners ounayatens tothe muscles, 
which contract an obedience lo guar 
deste But auch acta an breathing and 
the beating of the heart, over whack we 
have very bitth: control at all, which are 
) contrailed by what we hawe termed the 
heme rule government, ar, because of 
/ than tack oof conscious control, termed 
: moduntaury actn, 
Fi From thas division of government, we 
, ae that we have no power over the 
( processes Of functions of Ife, our sole 
eoocem bring mghtly to use the forces 
continually placed at our daposal. We 
do not digest our food, move the heart, 
oreven the lungs, by any constant and 
direct eflort of will Tf, indeed, it were 
eo, and the whole of our bude wore 
under our own control, the management of 


our been would 20 absorb the mind aa 
to leave if no flowure to attend to external 
affairs at all An we study Physiology 
intelligently we begin dimly to ducer t 
“. Wiadom that alone has 


sade pusmble human 
, and intellectual Ife. 


T 0 be continued 
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A SHORT DICTIONARY OF PHYSIOLOGY 


ABDEVABGULUMR The wothet bn dip 
ant into ebich thigh tsa head Ate 
A nerve A nerve which carrion 
nr Sengetihes toy tte tered 
Afferent veusel. Carrwe bea] te 
ferga cg bbe purtlying st eau 


Altmen Fwetadeviesg te. bean 

Ampuiia ih the internal war ts: 
vortetsaien 

The menin artery of Elec bwaty 

A fa A bol beed Late cateending tree 
t remot es Mh 

Arterial Pertaining tay artery 
Pere tee and 


Artery A vemect carrytug }et- wel Fees 
the heart 

Ariteuiation 4 point 

AssimtUation Tha get) awe of co nsvegte 
hang Ghgewtond fons ft deeds tardy Cheat 

A Aomeli to the laart, 


BICEPS Wie rsechke which tatete the 
fiae erty 

Bteusp'd Whe Arat te. grimding terth 
in cart: Jaw 
ble Thee wceretbins of tba Deve 
Se-@uet iat trading fro hives te 
tnteetion whirh carrtice tha tate, 


CARBO 0 bibtte tf teabow tes ante tinue 


nee The Pease t dw ass 
Ties wee teeth «— cathent 
Gter'dan rts 


the 
Me treme cmptc bib wal serene he 
teasing vers Blatt walis 
ardiag eirtatuing to heart 
rotti@ The mah. arters 
Dedemed Car ttve baw ind 
bo Pertaltsbng tes the erint 
te Tee Vaccssume vif thee wriat 


+ mrT thee 


in Cirtetle | Ulan eewortiag of Ube 
esetie wil eat lemee 
Cavai veina The large weine which 


carry tenpere teat to the heart 


pal ti Thee torts cd a vertectean 
te | Pertaining te tte beml 
ys hod vr caneery | 


tory organs lhe steus tures 
mod mand Fy neopets 
coseuleten: The prewwen af chitting 
hee al 

Coshies Q inenrs part od internal car 

Columnar epithelium = Bgithelire 
weaathe of whmigeteal iwils places] at right 

tas Chew eurfae 

a yle A tammy profevthan which 
von fas Beem @ probed 

Connective tisaue That hich bits 
te Cumatreetea Chesteee bigtert or 


Con «- Having cmtracting 
rrwor 


arcing tle teetahpane bu fore pert of 
cere t which fight passes. 
ae Sy por re te tbonst 


The valet laget of train 
Pertaining te the rhe. 
nerves Nerve vehich arte 
trues the lenin 
Crantuat - Ther brute cam of ehull 


DEAT HOG - Thr hard part od towth 
ee ee ce 
Bigparngre Tee cee 


evpernti 
teva Chee tertty es 
»» Portabniag th Ube beck. 


1~ Carles, carry idee 
neo RGA gat = 
- Nerewe 


SPreReNv nerves tonne 
Gaittives agiatens tran Ube Uraie 

EGoreps vessete~ \ coorte which entry 
ware Srv Siew Saas. 


af 
F ~ Ae eletie drettare which 
Rp gietres 
oi ae cere enrtacn 
ws ot tunty. 


Excretion The adler) ty which 
wattle matters are rupetie 

Eatensor A tnuacte which straightens 
on ettencte a form). 


FREMORAL Pertaining U. thigh 

Pemur The thigh Voor 

Pibulm Tle arsaller tame on Uhe inet 
wake 1A the bower beg 

Flexor A Hinsle being uuacle 

Foramen A ede in a tame throagh 
Shich a veel of bette pacers 


GALL. Hie 

Gall-biadder Thr taz in which the 
this in ete tent} 

Gangilon Ciudlleetiom, of perve-cells. 

Gastric Kelating to tn atenuach 

Gastric Jaloe The digeative fund of 
the atinnach 

Glenold cavity S«brt late 
tweet of ap pet art Ine Ata 

Giottle aa oper rsh sey ined ss wheel gig 

Grey matter The cellular part of the 
Hi Vee we Ree 


HAROGLOBIN Whe cuisuring mat 
fetid Benet which carrics ory gen 

Hepatic Dertarscbsege ter the lieer 

Mumerus lt uppet arm taster 


INGBRERTIONM jfPThe emt of a niueis 
attached to a tuevalile part 

intercostal Metwern the tile 

Irie Dhe sohouret part of ey, 


CLAOTRALS Jip tsspeduatic vemee'e of thay 


we tabeds 


tee em tric 
Laryna The viedew tot 
Ligament A steung Bleue tinsel in: 


fre Lata Cee beeen 

Lymph A clea: colwurices flubl com 
laining opie dew 

iy mphatic gwiand A seiiling om a 
smophati: verene) 


QRARILLA A lame of the jas 
Membranous labyrinth Part of is- 
ternal car 
Mesentery A incastenne which beidbte 
Chee frshernt brace ter gumptt ieoes 
Metavolam The chemical chang» 
whtoh tabs place ip Une band 
Metacarpus Mhe lewes of the pats 
Metatarnus Tie tease uf the tnetey 
Mitral Valves ca the left ande of Che 
t, bet ween aur and veatricic 
Molar A permanent check tooth 
Mucous membrane A aft wenbrane 
lintngy a fade 


Gh. Tie cenential part of a 
Revere enlt 
Nerve-fbre The thread citeciting 
from 8 oweve wel! 
ral Pertatuimg to the nerrve 
fe A preve owl! amd ite peubonute 
ah. 


Nuehal Fettaining to the neck 
GBOPHARUS The gulict. 
Oral- Pertaining to the anvath 


easily cmlaiatag es ctl 
: The emi uf a mwecle at 
ae 


oo 
OCasmosis - prvewss by) which Buids 
ow eahetancss pee Usroagh a mem 


> ~ A Hidde terme. 
--Tiw female oetual organ cos. 


our. 
Ovum~An ogg cell 
The sevut-brend, a gland 


the 
Bay prod pha ertorsagne 
bse "a 
The 


Peptene—A sciulie eulatance produced 
bn digest ium. 


—The membrane in which 
the heart lies 
ie or dad movements of thr 


A cok curpascic. 
Phapoeyie— Ac i nicleansling) goon 


Saris al anges sf mncruth. 
Phy ~Bctence of function. 
Portai-— ning to the vemsols which 


pulmee Dicanl ace the liver. ; 
ertaining ta lungs. 
athe end of the stomach near- 
ide, api toteat ine. 


RADIVG The tone of the furearm on 
the eifle of the thats. 
etina - The tuternald coat of Te 
ouleaux Litth rolls uf nme of 
tehewad congas les 


SALIVARY ‘ilands prriucing saliva 

Scapula Thre efoulder- blade. 

Selerotio - ~The eriternal hard cuat of 
the eye 

Sebaceous gland—A «land pruiuciug 
an offy 8 cretion 

Segmentation The carly diviaious of 
» germ cvll 

Semflunar Valvce on ieft side of the 
heart bertiwren ventricle ated arta 

Sensation A state cf consciousness. 

Serum The cdourtoes Muld clement of 
thee tebonad. 

Spinal cord —The mass uf nerve tissue 
with the spinal adumn 

Spleen- A larac giand in the abd:anen 

§ reverie a os “— remaias 
still ta the lu weathing. 

Sternum—The rhe tress. home, 

my metalic nervous system. - Part 

we nervete ayatewm regulating tidy xf 

supply and uther fanctions 

piled lors The uid which Jubricates 


ta 
Synovial That which secretes synovia, 
¢g the synovial ncinbrancs, 


TARGUS - The Lunes of the ankle. 

Tendon The strong fbrwas hand which 
atlaches a miusarle to a lame. 

Thoracic duct -Tube which reecires 
}yinph acel opens inte tbe great neck 
Tesism 

Thora x ~-The cheat, 

Tay mus -- A ductives giaud near beart 

eee Be A ductiess gisnd tn acek. 

Titta - Ther shin -bone. 

Tidal ale Air taken ip at an urdina’y 


wvath, 
Trashea-—The windpipe. 
iene ~Values um right side uf 
beart, betwernd auricle aa! ventricle 
fympanum The drew sf the car. 


- Tie baome uf the forcarm on the 
tthe € tikbe. 
Ureter tute which carries urine 
fruem the kilnes. 


VALVE A Gap in a ewosdl or tebe pre- 
vera Nvacu sare tae 

- ay towards 
rp carrying an 


Veneus -Furtaining to a veia. Impure 
- The tntoran! organs 
eherés- Twe this fubds of oles- 
tiveae be Che leryes. 


WOVE matior--The serve Giwes of 
the mervues ayutem. 





The Origin of Poetry 
Its Purpose and Varieties 
The Novel & its Creators 
Modern Fiction 


THE PLACE OF LITERATURE 


By J. AN 


EVERYONE is convinced that it i necessary 

to take food in order to live. The proposition 
we Obvious that it would be sheer foolishness 
to call it in queation. It comes within the range 
of demonstrable facts, auch as that fire burns. 
that rain makes us wet. Bat there are other 
varieties of facta, quite as important to know 
and understand, that cannot) no readily be 
demonstrated. Of these uw the fact that some 
hnowledge of Iterature in casential to the 
ving of a well-balanced life. 

(me can, no doubt. adduce many instances 
which seem to prove the opposite, so far as 
ether wade uf the question i capable of pronf 
The Vanderbilta, the Rothschilds. came to great 
things in men of no literary attammenta ; the 
fuunder of the first family, it) in mud, could 
neither read nor write. Alas, with all hin gains 
he remained poor ; and poor, indeed, are all whe, 
wating mch in worldly gear, stdl lack that im- 
penehable furnishing of the mind which can be 
acyuired coly in communion with the great 
intellects that have made the world's literaturr 

The Food of the Mind. Not poor mervly. 
bat intellectually dead. For as surely as the 
budy dies for lack of food, or grows unhealthy by 
improper feeding, vo duces the mind of man 

if mental nourishment be withheld — 
languish and die. We have all met persons of 
groms bodies whose minds were vacant places 
where no beautiful things were, bot where there 
tmught have been good store had the impuler 
come, the effort been made, at the proper time, 
toward li culture. 


LITERATURE. JOURNALISM. PRINTING. 


A PRACTICAL SURVEY OF LITERATURE AND ITS PLACE IN LIFE 
BEING 

AM ISTROOUCTION TO THE WORLD'S GREAT BCOKS, THEIR PURPOOR, AND THEIR WRITERS 
WITH STUDIES IN 

The Essay and Essayists 

Classics and Foreign Books 

The Great Translations 

Historians and Philosophers 
AND COURSES IN 

JOURMALIOM, PRINTING, PUBLISHING, AND ALL THE ALLIED CALLINGS 


j. A. HAMMERTON, Literary Critic, Journalist and Author 
ARTHUR MEE, Editor of the Harmsworth Sarr-Epoucaior; and other contributors. 










Great Books in Brief 

Books which must be read 
Books which may be read 
Books that need not be read 


IN ONE'S LIFE 


H amMMEKTOS 


woover development of the physcal man | ditte 
rently, but equally, by over eating or cxcessaive 
athleticaam oitoesne uneemmon thing for a nan 
to become sa attached te mere book learning 
that he erm at the other extreme fron the phyat 
cally grow person It would. however, involve 
too much discussion, though entirely appomte 
to our argument, to enter into the numirrous 
considerations suggested by those other clases 
of one mded people who devote themaclvon with 
aes’ energy to some one pursuit which 
rowever worthy of itaclHf and ano relation to 
others novel rading, for example; playgoing, 
book collecting, phulately oi. when allowed te 
occupy a man's whole thoughta, but hittle better 
than foolinhiness, All ahhe are onccaded people 
-thome sunk wo mere animal indulgence, thane 
mmmenmed in bowk leaming, thos who pursue 
withead, supertiucus des otto some one" hotey 
Mental culture, of ehich bterature in an esacntial 
jor bat only s part, produces a well balanced, 
our-mquare life 
The “Literary’’ Point of View. (hur 
purpuse, then, wo not to prame book -learming 
with any indscriminate rhetone ; nor to caalt 
itunduly. There are nobler Chings than to br 
nich in the lore of the world ; bat, let a man be 
never so well endowed tn all the attributen of 
vod character, he will stiff be the heiter man 
some measure of acquaintance with the 
treasures of literature; in fact, it w hard to 
know how he may acquire the mure worthy 
traits of character without the minutry of 
bteratare, direct or indirect, A man whi 
confeases that he has no knowledge of books tells 
us that the blinds are clase drawn on some of 
the windows of his soul. 
Only within comparatively modem times has 
a class aren which makes literature the sum 
of ite life; the professional literary class. In 
ancient times the authors were men of action —- 
travellers, architects, statesmen. did out 
begin and end in a world of books ; they ar 
battles, they adventured in strange lands, 
1a3 


‘EITERATURE 
governed UV INT, they made laws, they 
feared nailing ; and what they wrote was In 
derived from thea contact with the 
Ife of the world in which they participated, not 
ae nutbors on the queat for copy,” but as men 
The same ww irur.in es measure, of the monka, 96 
Inong the conservators of letters; they were 
primarily conormed with the business of living 
and the contemplation of a future life. The 
Nterary man of our day w in constant danger 
of looking at life from tho Lterary point of view 
na chetimot from that of buman oxpermnoe, and 
hia peal success ia to be moasured mainly by his 
ernlenoe of deliberate detachment from the con- 
ditions which have made it powuble for so many 
members of the community to become prufes- 
alonal crities of life rather than men waging the 
common battle of existence, 


The Purpose of Reading. (Yearly, for 
the literary class, as auch, we can have nothing 
to offer in thie treats, Literature not a 
part of thete ife > it ae everything to them, 
after religion, and porhape, in some caaca, before 
relugon. Our concem i with thoes ino whose 
lives literature haa an eminent part to play: 
eanobling--that su, with the vast majonty of 
our countrymen 

Although the quotation us hackneyed, Kacun's 
dhetum on reading remains unsurpassed ; 

“Read not to contradet or confute, nor to 
beheve and take for granted, nor t find talk 
andl chscourne, but tu weigh and consider, "’ 

Here in two dose words iw tho boat advice 
that oan be given aa to the purposs of reading 
and ite place in life. One of the greatost errors 
of our national system of education haa heen the 
aoceptanoe of the idea that our public echools 
edurato the younger generation, We read of 
some man that ho was" educated at Manchester 
Grammar Sehool "> of another, that he “ com- 
pleted his education at Gxford.”" Not even our 
universities educate. At beat, public schools 
and the univerntios prepare ua for education ; 
render us capable of bring educated. No more 
do they achieve; cannot ; for the wisset of men 
is loarning still when he attains to the end of all 
things mortal. 

" To wrigh and conader '’—that ie the true 
eh gr of all uarful reading. Woe have not to 

fur the mere etonng of our minds with 
multstudinous facta, nor yet with sensuous 
fanceea, which avem to be the chief rreults of the 
tremendous consumption of modem printed 
matter. In truth, there is no reaeon to complain 
in thear days that the Bntish public reads tov 
Litthe: it reads quite enough, but without dis- 
crimination. In order to “ weigh and consider,” 
it w obvious that there must be ducretim. And 


still under twenty years of age to avoid at 
costs the suspicion of being prodigies in read); - 
By grace of genius & voy or girl of nineteen m., 
le a poet, but the average healthy yout,. 
unvexed by genius is not usually at that age. 
and rarely earlier, capable of really intelligent 
reading. He may, truly, have much and 
derived genuine and rational pleasure from his 
reading, but it will be in later life that the critical 
faculty will aseert itself and judicial appreciation 


of that early reading be disengaged from the 
vague sonsations of remembered pleasure and 
repulsion left by the books read before the 


development of the faculty of criticism. We 
are making no dogmatic assertion as to the inci- 
donoe of that faculty ; but we submit that it ia 
seldom present before the age of twonty ; and 
for that reason we are not with thoee who con- 
tend that all the reading that matters in one's 
life bas been done from sixteen to twenty-one 
or thereabouta. 


The Beginning of Serious Reading. 
The young people of sixteen who are “for 
ever reading something or other " are more than 
likely, it may be roundly asserted, to become 
the least intelligent of readers, the least truly 
cultured. Not seldom do they in later hfe acquire 
& positive distaste for books ; and in any case the 

ater part of their juvenile reading will count 
or little or nothing, since it was undertaken at a 
time when their understanding was unequal to 
the uceasion. Children should be permitted at 
moet to acquire the hadi of reading, and to that 
end the commoncet of common boyw’ or girls’ 
paper serves ita pu . But by fifteen or 
ax teen gad of age, w the greater number of 
British boys and girls are following some sort of 
employment, they are in train for guidance, and 
one may reasonably presume to direct their 
attention to such standard works aa will at once 
vive pleasure, while steadily fostering the taste 
for what ie good and enduring in our literature -— 
though it were worse than foolsh to expect 
from readers so young any would-be judiwial 
Opinions aa to the qualitics of the books they 
read. We do not picture those of tender years 
“ wrghing and considering '" what they read. 
They have read as they have played akipping- 
rope or blind man's buff —for ; and 
rightly so. But, just as in our 

tt games behind ua, so we should then 
aia to read for a different 
pu —the culture of the mi rith crude 
ts at first, inevitably, yet thrilling with the 
now awakening kno that books are not 
y abbocanre bpd grec Shacay time, but the 
a agencies for carrying us 
manhood. 


i 


most precious 
into a full 
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acither is a work of literary art. The true 
picasure of art is that arising from the joy of 
consciously appreciating the work of the artist. 
and realwing that it has wrought in our 
mind to its uplifting, to our better under- 
standing of the world in which we live, and the 
people around us. That is the kind of pleasure 
which should come when the reader haa begun to 
understand that he is reading seriously, and not 
wntil then has literature begun to take its place 
in hin life. 
Now, if this be true—and we apprehend no 
t opposition to our contention—it should be 
clear that youth is only a time for acquiring the 
habit of reading, not for forming judgment ur 
presuming to criticiam. So we contend that 
the arin readers of young years are by no 
means models to be pointed oul, except as 
worthy of avoiding. We have no admiration 
for them, and, as they are too often neurotic 
examples, we leave them = callously out of 
vur account. We write for ordinary healthy- 
minded young men and women, who are neither 
book-worms nor muscular numskulls. 


Bring Something to Your Book. Tv 
them we say that they must bring something to 
the mading of books as well aa take something 
away = They must bring some qualities of imagin 
avon, common-sense, sympathy, in addition to 
the elements of school-learning, in order that 
what they read they may “ weigh and consider,” 
and that when they have done this they may fre! 
they have taken another step along the unending 
eh of knowledge and self-culture. They will 

ve their ordinary affairs to attend to: their 
daily taska in office or workshop, their studics in 
commerce or applied science —language, engi- 
Becring, whatever their taste or circumstances 
may dictate——their health exerciacs and recrea- 
tuons, their love-making ; since reading for hter- 
ary culture must not displace any of thee 
ementials of manhood and womanhood. 

We would have none become mere book - worms 
any more than we would have them become 
mere animals, examples of bane and brawn. Yet 
rig ee humblest fitter in an enginecring ay ’ 

capable of enlarging and beautifying his life 
by a judicious beiedae of femean We 

w an engineer's labourer whose taste in 
books is as cultured and accurate aa that of many 
who live by criticism, whose knowledge of our 
standard authors is extensive and sound, who 
can write with great li charm (be has con- 
tributed to the CornAsll and "s Magazine), 
and remains withal a sturdy British vive i 
man, living a temperate and reasonable life. 
is an exception to the general rule ; but what is 
pomible to one is open to many, and though we 
could not with equanimity contemplate the 
epectacic of numerous engineers’ labourers bom. 
banding the magazines with unsolicited contri- 
butions, we should rejoice to know that in the 


humblest walks of life as in the highest—and the 
need is equal in both—the pleasures of literature 
were rationsliy t 


It es with this ideal before us that the chapters 
which follow are penned. 


HOW TO GET THE BEST OUT oF 
BOOKS 


One point must be catablahed at once. No ane 
has a right to utter an ommon on any book who 
has not read many books ayatematically The 
greater number of ordinary readem are totally 
“oe ee to nay whether a bouk mw yood or 
bad ; while to aver that they liko st or dislike it 
however true the assertion-- ie an impertinence, 
mince they have never troubled to develop the 
faculty of knowing how to judge. They tie 
what they like or dislike ; yee, Man Friday dis 
liked salted food, but that did not prove walt a 
bad thing. The Patagoman waa wont to cat hie 
grandmother ; but somehow the Briton has never 
considered that a toothsome dish. Sinnlarly are 
many avid patrons of the circulating Jibranes 
Patagonisns and Fridays, devouring with 
approval the things that) offend all regulated 
tastes, Or xpatting out the real salt of itera: 
ture. 

It seems tous that to adopt the mothod, ne 
commonly favoured by writers on thos subject, 
of seasoning yur advice with " elegant extracts” 
from celebrated author, eo Uhat the resultant 
article ia in great part a mosajo ef niutually 
deatructive opinions, ws to perform no real service 
to the atudent. One reealla with beuslderment 
the conclusons of Bacon, Gibbon, Carlyvte, 
Kuskin, Arnold, Johnson, Ememon, and a 
veritablo multitude of counsellor: more or leas 
authoumtative ; and no good purpune ia served by 
reviewing Uheir opinions merely Neca they are 
their opamons. 


The “ Personal equation "in Advice. 
We have steadily to allow for the " personal 
equation.” Emerion's opimonsa were, no doubt, 
excellent - for Ememon, So with all the reat of 
them. We may content ourselves with a word of 
twoon Emerson's: Never read any book that is 
nota yearold. Never read any but famed books 
Never mad any but what a (a This adviw 
we must try to consider from the average man's 
point of view ; and so regarded, it in the least 
wise counsel that could be offered by a great and 


wise mind. Plainly, it us uarless to the average 
man. ‘‘ Never to road a bouk that i not a yoar 
old.” That is ita suundest part; yet how 


unwise it ia! A traly good book may appnar 
this day ; why wait a yoar before you bring your 
mind into touch with this new expression of a 
living mind? A year, if you like, before asying 
with decision that the now book is Itersture- 

will endure—but that is another matter. Nor w 
the vogue of a new book a wholly bad thing. To 
read what all others are reading has at leet 
the merit of vivifying one's intorest, though sober 
criticiam may not rire till erat Aaa 
if will; years later. t rately to 
relvisa tro opening « bakentl it ma year old ; 
no. Even the ephemeral in literature is not to be 
utterly npr apne aod we are persuaded that 
Hazlitt’s oft-quoted advice as to reading an old 
book whenever a new one comes out in not to 
be taken aa undervaluing all new literature, but 
as wien counsel not to allow the new books to 
crowd oat the old and tried favourites. 
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ce a aa nae advice, since so much 
nel is bass! naa by * famed.” : Don 
W aa ae teermeeeh Gargantua,” . Paradise 
te. Jerdentmie 7 8, FOO. ' The Sorrows 
ak aha The Eternal City —and these 
battacp afer peneore thatoa vear old. Famed, 
eed) There a hardly any book, apart from 
trechs fetion and watery SCrse, that will not 
wh the grefestigent! render some grain of know- 
bedye . the more to be prized if neparated from 
thee ehialT watt the erities guidance. There 18 
much thats worth the reading in books that 
are pot, and never will be, * famed.” even In 
moor and ayecdincte books As te never reading 
ie what you tthe: that, too. ie unwine counsel, 
Johnson said that a rian ought to read just ax 
inclination dead tim , for what he reads as a 
teak will do hum ditth: yood, which aia very 
different dine oof thought from Emerson's ; 
thenyh at fewt ayht they seem parallel For, an 
aomatter of common expenence, mom not the 
thing» we like that moat etunolate our thoughts, 
bat the things we clilihe ‘The sheer pleasnre 
of agreciny with ancthe: = thoughts tends for the 
tins fo make our own thinking ao subyective 
faculty, fo not entirely quwscnt, whereas the 
manor the writer whoee ideas disturh cor equam 
mity, ruffle our temper, strike us rudely, will, 
whale im mc wie pleasing A, One Tying GUT OWN 
thoughts, rasp them, maybe, to amoothness and 
ateater usefiulnews It ae ocentint, mot pe. 
quiescrmer, Chat produces actisity. mental and 
phymeal, and the authors we dielthe may have 
as much for usaf net more, than the we like 
But -and hem w ithe subthe differrace between 
Rimeron and Johnsen our Cinchinatron © may 
lead ue to bear company with an auther ur 
dislike, for the tone effect of hie oppoung intel 
leet oo When owe are conscioue of thie we may 
conclude we are reading to seine profit, 


The Right Way to Read. What ur 
have to bear in nond about the “how of 
trading that there are many wave of getting 
the beet out of a book, and that all are right 
If the udivsdual feeds his own particular way 
tw be raght. sts inght for Av. Uhough it might 
te the worst pawuble way for anyone cle. The 
cmmntial ta. that he have a way that he do 
not read aimlewdy ; that if he ume to utter 
an opmion on a book, be ahall have deliberatety 
come by that opinion as the result of « process 
of reason and study: that it be no capricious 
ex presuon of an irreeponsble mind, But, withbal, 
at te etall pouamide to indicate some rules which, 
tandified in individual application, may rrason. 
ably be described as belpe towards a practical 
ayatom of reading 

Befere Reading a Book. We have 
already pointed out that the reeder must not come 
empty-handed to the author. We need not remark 
that he should hnow the rudiments of grammar 
and pies pier 1t es neccesary that be 
aomne ity.if it be only a comsrwns 
the subject of a ¥ gee 
up a book already knowing ewncthing 
mutter with which it deals, of the author's repu- 
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-- Never read any but 


tation, characteristioa, works. Ur. 
he is an aimless person he has also a reag:_, 
taking up a book ; must have. That reason... 
be wise or mistaken ; thatitisarea. — 
that the reader is not y bent on passin, 
idle hour. 

Now, it happens often that the ing of 1-4. 
book leads to the reading of others by fin: a 
mention of them in the work just laid di..;,. 
Thus, no one reading Boswell’s volumin...x 
‘* Life of Johnson,” but has quite a host of oti +; 
books therein suggested, the reading of wish 
will be rendered (at the beginning, at 1...:, 
the more pape from knowimg what John- 1 
thought of them. To be personal for a mome.’. 
we remember taking up “ Moll Flanders,” 1:.; 
after the same author's “ Robinson Crusoe,” bu: 
as the result of interest. aroused in the book | 
Borrow's casual reference to it in “* Lavengro 
This was long before we could have shadowed 
forth any outline of a system in our own reading 
It was a natural impulse, and any system is goud 
thats based on natural tendencies, that metho- 
dives them To note carefully the books which 
are mentioned as having been favourites with a 
man whos life we admire and would fain emulate. 
and te determine on a first-hand acquaintance 
with these, were an excellent feature of any 
avatem whieh the reader might evolve for bim- 
welf from these and other hints 


Preparation for Reading. There are. 
of course, numerous reasons for reading a 
hock, maovoaf which are so obvious that we 
would but waste our space ino detining them. 
Loreal interest wall count for something ; be is 
on safe ground who familiarines bimeelf with 
all the notable ween identitied with his town 
or district Ff poets are chief of them, thus 
the reader may be tel very pleasantly and far 
afickd tn the study of poetry And it ts well to 
hive seme one hranch of literature, or even one 
author, toat attracts us more than others, 
though never allowing thin atudy to weaken our 
interest in general reading The innate prompt- 
inge of our nature must be permitted to intluence 
usin follawing these by-paths of study; they 
will never take us astray of we are consciously in 
vearch of good, 

(abbon had a evatem of “ self-«xamination " 
before reading any buuk. whereby he tuok atock 
of hie own know on the subject, glancing 
ower the work fo secure a rough ides of ite 
befure beganaing eenously to study it. Thus 
would know with prectsun bow much the author 
had taught him when he had finiahed the reading 
of the book, Mr. John Morley has treed thes 
method and commen is it. It 1, at least, one that 


Ee Spee on wnyectmey aed 
open to all, But we would a aminary 
couras, which is of great value adds im- 
menerly to the of any book, 
the reader to be anly partially informed as to ite 
writer. And that w, to ture up in any work of 
author ; 


— : ical Lapp aags of the pat 
to furminkh one's mind leading farts 
criticians ing him and hin wri bat 


act gat to reed a fall biography. 


information, so that the reader may have before 
his mind's eye a rough sketch of the man and a 
brief outline of hie work, befcre ing with 
the serious stady of the - Not until 
wveral hooks the same suthor (provided 


his fame and jevement are not confined to 
one) have thus been studied, should his full 
tnography be taken up. 

When Reading a Book. We must never 
“skip” a ace. Jt in unfair to the author, 
frolith to ourselves, to omit hearing what he has 
to say in his preface. Overburdened as Scott's 
novels seem to be with prefaces and appendices, 
he ax wise who reads them all; his grip of the 
romance will be far more enduring than that of 
the rmeader—and hia name is legion -- who boasts 
of always avoiding notes and introductions. If 
this 8 80 in the case of fiction, if is still more 
sin the case of treatises in philosophy, acience, 
travel, belles lettres. The preface ix as much a 
part of the book aa a door is part of a house. 

Having read carefully the preface or introduc- 
tion —sometimes we find both, and rarely, if it 
le a goud book, without a reason —we begin 
the actual reading. 

We have now to decide upon the qualities: to 
oblwerve in the work before us. These. of course, 
cannot: be detailed in the present chapter, ax 
each class of book presents different peer 
which will be specified in due course. But 
working examples must be given, and we shall 
take them from History and Fiction. 


Things to Consider. Jn reading a his- 
toncal work we have to consider (1) the 
suthor’s point of view. ‘The more picturesque 
and readable a historian a the more need 
™ there to keep a sharp look-out) for bras, 
We are pretty likely to find evidence of this, 
and whenever we suspect it we must refer to come 
other historiana on the same point in order to 
correct our impressions ; (2) the author's know- 
ledge of men and motives, great movementa, 
will call for examination, nothing being taken 
for granted unless it be an obvious statement of 
uncoloured fact ; (3) hin “ atyle " will demand 
especial attention, aa it ia in a historian of 
equal importance with accuracy. and, indeed, 
hus manner will largely determine his accuracy ; 
ane who is excessively fond of picturesque 
dracription and epigrammatic comment— 
Macaulay, for instance-—being always open to 
the saspicion of letting his manner unduly 
colour his matter. 

In a work of fiction we look for (1) a story. 
This is the first easentiel, and we have to aak 
vurselves whether it appeals to us ae being an 
ingenious invention and credible. (2) re we 
: s it un- 
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continued 


Here, while (1) and (2) might be ted. (3 
might be only partially allowed. (4). The Sul 
question of “ style." which includes humour, 
sympathy, method, personality, must be always, 
in some . present with the reader. ; 


“ Remember,” There is no lack of touch. 
stones—and we have indicated but a few -- 
for the testing of a book, and just by the 
measure of the reader's consrions trating will he 
have profit of his atudy. 

We cannot dwell on auch details as the under. 
lining of favourite pages or the keeping of a 
common-place book in which all thoughts 
ariaing from the atudy of a work will be ontered 
and classified, But we must take vecaman to 
say that few men have the temperament for the 
latter, and if is apt te render those who have, 
pee and dependent in ther opumans, Under 
ining, marginal notes, the jotting of references 
on the end papers, most readers do naturally, 
and with good resulta, But to remember in boat of 
all, ancl it in as casy to write on the tablets of the 
memory as ina commonplace book, while at in 
infinitely more useful, Linpreaions written down 
are apt to be dhaminsed from one se omind by the 
very fact that the operation as intended to cas 
the mind of a burden, and commonplace books 
seldom vield their treasures at procmely the right 
moment, whereas the memory can be made to do 
sof properly cultivated. The Chings we remem 
ber are vastly more important in influencing the 
mind than those we dammiias into notebooks 


After Reading a Boot. Having dralt 
with the preparation for and the actual progres 
of reading, some words on “after reading a 
book "oOo may be looked for But there a little 
advice of any practical value to offer, aner 
all will now depend on the reader | When one has 
mastered the art of reading, he may be Ieft to 
apply that to the bewt of his underatanding 
Th may be said, however, that no reading of 
a bouk w complete until the reader has carefully 
reviewed the whole work in his mind, Cursed 
hack to passages which may have puzzied him im 
the earlier parts and revised his first impreeuons 
in the hight of his finished reading, as the end of 
8 hook, and especially of a work of fiction, may 
greatly modify the opmions formed in the carher 
stages of ite study. A good plan, if the book 
we have just read happens to be the first of that 
author's with which we have made acquaintance, 
in to take up some other of his writings, nur 
to allow the fact of ite having displeased us to 
make us refrain from bearing him company o 
second or « third time Indeed, it should be 
rather an incentive to our domg so, leet we allow 
curselves, on the strength of une book, to form an 
erroneous opinion of any writer ; for there ishardly 
any author—and few even among the giants— 
who haa not uced one or more buoks which 
do not abow him at his best. It ie doubtful if we 
should ever ect ourarives the task of reading in 
succession all the works of any one author, i- 
ally if be be as voluminous ss Scott or ons. 
If the sequence be broken by turning to other 
writers, we shall be the better able tocompare their 
styles, and so to appreciate all more accurately. 
; 1 
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THE FIRST STAGES IN 


By Winuras R. 


TH IS courer of drawing intended for atudenta 
who wish to become other artita, sculptors, 
dreagners, architecta, engineers, calunet makers, 
carpenters, or craftamen of any kind, any 
one, imind, who wishes to grasp the yenernl 
principles of drawing will tind Che courw 
adapted for him 

le the course woinecluded freehand from the 
flat and the round, the principles of object 
drawing, geometrical drawing - lane motel, agud 
an appled to demgn.)~ brashwork, memory 
drawing, and light and shade = It forma a base, 
therefore, upon which anyone can speciale 
for whatever career in the industrial arta ofr 
anences he may wiah to follow. 

Drawing. the Universal Language. 
Drawing wa means of education, of traning 
hand and eye it quickens the power of pervep- 
than and gives ecope to the inventive faculties. 
It trains the eye to aewuracy and the mund to 
vherrvation, attention, comparuon, reflection. 
and judgment. It is the handmand of all undua- 
trial art and arienee, and should be cultivated 
to the highest degree It is a universal UAgE, 
and the shorteat of shorthands, How often it 
ie found that some ample aketch explains very 
much more easly and quickly than dosens or 
evrn hundreds of words, some idea that one 

m withee to convey to another! How an 
Mustration helps te elucidate the text af a book 
we all know. 

The term “drewing" is sumetimees more 

kcularly applied to the expression of form 

pe . such as fe made with a pea. pencil, or 

her pointed instrument. Bat it ie most 

important that @» beginner realiee that 
there # no line m nature. 

Nature's objects reliewe themesives to the eye 
aa spaces or maseve that are lighter or darker 
in toma, or of colour varying with their cur- 
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ELEMENTARY DRAWING 


OPE 
roundings. Consequently all expression of 
natural objects by line is a conventional 
rendering. Thus in 1 the form or space 


within the conventional line is separated from 
the surrounding part of the page, and suggeste 
to us a flower; while in 3 we have the 
form or shape of the flower given in) masa, 
without any line. It in merely dark relieved 
againat light, or black varying with white. 
This mase drawing i« much better for realising 
or suggesting the form of the flower. 

Spaces and Lines. Almost every beginner 
thinks only of the turns and twists of the 
une, if drawing from a printed outline copy ; or 
only of the edges if using an object for study. 
Heo 18 neglecting, of course, the most important 
cela) shape of the space inaide the bounda 
ine oredge. If we change two words in a well. 
known proverb, we get an excellent rule for 
drawing in any of ota branches. This rule is— 
tabv care of the aga and the lines wvll take care 
of themselres. eye, in other words. must be 
trained to ace form, and not merely lines and 
edges. By and by. the student will need to ere 
bone and colour as well. 

Many pupils find it much more pleasant to 
make drawings of cottages, trees, or living 
ereatares ; and unfortunately, some attempt to 

int in colour, because it is eo fascinating, 

they know the clement rudiments of 
Grawing. Such mudirected ec can only 
end in disaster. ainda aypyilill aby pele: 
the | aiagpabee is wrong, the tonce colour 
are . and the performance. in fact, ie lacking 
in most eenential points. A drawing may be very 
neat, bet if it does not give a true talson 
of the form of the = pect, it ie of no values. 

a picture may be carefully shaded, or even 
wdmiratay coloured: bat if the drawing is wrong 
the representation must be alwaye unsatisfactory. 


may be used. All these are now so cheap that 
there is no excuse for working with bad materials, 
thua creating unnecessary difficulties to be over- 
come, Then, too, some good copies of leaves, 
flowers, fruit, animals, common objects, and 
conventional omament can be easily obtained. 
Natural leaves, flowers, shells, stuffed birds, &c., 
may be us! to advantage a6 copies. 

The illuetrations in this courve are not neces. 
saaniy to be used as copies by the student. 
They are too small, and are used here for 
cxplaining the method to be adopted in learning 
1 draw. The atudent must get copies for 
himeelf, eee that they are carefully graduated 
nn difficulty, and practise as much as possible. 

The pencil should be sharpened as in 3 and 
aot as in 4 and should be held lightly and at 
some distance from the point (8}. All aketch and 
hiowk lunes should bedrawn lightly and freely, and 
net asif the purpos were to plough through the 
paper A soft, grey, freely flowing line should be 
cultivated early, and nota hard, wiry, wobblyline. 


Training the Eye to See. It is 
mavadiry that the atudent should keep well 
noimind that he must train his eye to sec 
correctly, and his hand to give true expression, 
ae artistically as he can, to what he sees. Et is 
of bite mee putting down something and rubbing 
Hoot, continuing these processes: perhape half 
a dozen times until the drawing appears correct. 
There must be a definite impresaun in the mind 
lefore a tine as drawn, and the pupil should 
endravour to sim at the ideal of drawing overy 
line cormctly the frattime. He «hould remember 
Rushin’s advice to the young man who asked 
how he whould learn to draw. Ruskin ast down 
and looked for five minutes at the object for 
stady. Then he drew one line. After another 
five minutes’ carefal observation, he drew anothes 
line, and said to the young man: ‘ That. is iny 
advice te you on how to learn to draw.” Slow, 
twhious work, some will say, but ao auw and 
te fiom as learning to play the scales in music. 
Ruskin meant that the student must learn to 
ore before he could hope to draw. and correct 
sght cannot be achieved by a superficial glance 


Study the Copy. Thu training of the eve 
must be persevered with sasducualy. Through 
al. stages, ip order to render the pupil capable 
of judging more complex things in his advanced 
“tudes —auch as the subtle changes of light and 
shade. and the beautiful vanations of colour m 
Rature —the stadent must persevere in the close 
attention todetail and ‘raining of his olmervation. 
Hw judgment will be more certain, and he sill 
had more pleasare in his work. 

At the outert, therefor, he should car-fully 
vbureve the main general proportions of the 


copy or abject of atudy—how it is placed in its 
surroundings, its wre hi lines and manana, 
the peculiar growth of plant, the poss and 
ection of the animal. He should not trouble 
at first about details. but should get the maim 
facta correctly impressed upon his mind. 

Let us take now a Bandelion leaf for study 
{5} Let it be pinned flat on a card or board, 
or the sake of more readily observing 11 care- 
fully and intelligently. 

Some Main Pointe to Note. = First 
note the general proportion between heyht 
or length, AB, and width, DG. At. first 
glance the student will probably think the 
width js considerably lew than half the length, 
but he would have been decetved hy the numervus 
deep serrations, If a ateadily curving line were 
drawn almost exactly through the points A, ¢, 
D, E, and another through A, F, G2, he will 
noo A shape as indicated in 6 Tt will now 
be observed that the width, DMG, is very little 
lows than half the length, AB ‘The pomta 1D and 
G are about equidmtant from A and Bo; also K 
is equidistant from A and G, whereas ©, nearer 
J) than to A. Again, the space CF im amatler 
than DG. The distance GHP as about one thond 
of GB, but DE ia more than one thard of PB, 
and EH is rather less than CF The student 
must endeavour to judge these proportionn tirat 
with the eve alone, and then test hie yudgment 
by measuring. Cn ne account must he mrasure 
with a pencil or redler fost Thie would be cuser 
and quicker, and certainly the reeult: would) bo 
quite correct, but he must remember that he 
must train the eve to see Judgment with the 
eve alone will, of CC, fe mere or jean ti 
accurate at fimt, and the work will necm alow 
and tedious, but thas method muat br Laden ered 
with af true progress is to tec made woh tine 
the student aill succesd mor and mere, untal 
hee wall beecome surprined by the way mn hah 
he can ace the true prenproe tices 

Features to Observe. Next direst the 
attention Co the three prec uluerly whisaprrrs lolee 
on each made, with the dewp serritions between, 
netiwing that one of the three lobes ot cach mde 
ts the largest, and a subtle predation in the mize 
of the other: The downward direction of the 
charactenstically shaped “teeth,” from which 
the plant geta ite nam: (dent de Jin), the 
gradually thickening ernsedrabe, wathe sta ne ondary 
branching veins, and the way in which they grow 
from it, should ale be noted. Another im. 
portant feature ia the tendency of the side vein 
to run down towards the baae of the leaf, as 
generally happens. These veins are alet prarer 
the lower ewlge of each lots Thia thorough 
investigation shows what a great dral would Le 
miaaed in a supertoial glance, and that there in 
method and rgulanty underlying apparently 
irregular forma, Obeerve alan, the decoratise 
eflect af the whole leaf. 

Having now stored the mind with many facta, 
begin by drawing a central line AB, and the 
two curved Iinew [6 oak linen, aney are 
called -—ngdly keeping the Alive prigertscets 

ously! ilmerved: Bluck in the large lobes 
in their true proportions, carefully noting how 
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THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN LINE avp MAM. WITH 4 
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far the main serrations go in towards the mid- 
rib. and leave’ out the smaller serrations (7) 
Now put in the t veins, keeping 
all lines faint yet visible, so that comparison can 
be made between the drawing and the leaf. and 
discrepancice corrected. Alterations can always 
he made more easily and quickly at this stage. 
with only simple block lines to deal with, than 
when the details are filled in. [t would be best 
pot to sketch in details at all now, but to draw 
them direct in the finiahing stage, when they are 
more lhely to have the desired expression which 
rarely or never comes at first, 


Finishing. Jf all appears so far correct, 
partially rub out block lines, and finish with a 
nat, fluent, and expreasive line, not necessarily 
une that is all the same thickness, The lines 
for the edges might be stronger than thow for 
the veans, There might, in fact. be varying 
degrees of thickness used at discretion, Do net 
forget in thie finishing «tage to very closely 
oterve the natural leaf, mi oorder to get) true 
representation, and be eapecially careful to note 
the charactenstic shape of teeth and serrations 
Tae tinished drawing should now be like & in 
propertion and shape of details, but) the line 
should be more expressive: and more artistic 
than can be rienal by a printed line A really 
artiste hand-drawn line must always be more 
beautiful and expreseave than a printed one, for 
there cannot well be artistic feeling ina machine 

The atudent should get other lesves or towers, 
such as 8, 9. and 10, and go through the same 
vrcced Of obwervation mi every case before 
oowinning to draw, always trying ty develop his 
perceptive faculties 

For further explanation of the method of 
maming to draw wei will take a copy ihe 
Ho This ae absolutely svininetrieal, and aaa 
pee of omaument founded on the honeysuckle 
‘arthemion) and acanthus leaf Citmerve that, 
although the design im conventional, there as 
suggested a system of growth and radiatum 
froin pomt B, and that the degn haa a sense of 
unity, vigour, and wtability, ax well asa beautsful 
and subthe gradation in the «ize of subordinate 
parta. Though certain forms are repeated many 
times, there is no suggestion of monotony. 
This study of the artistic side of a copy or 
object muat be cultivated aa soon as ponabie, 
net merely to add intereat to the work but to 
Inc Tease powers of perceiving the beautiful. 


The Straight Line. (in the practical side 
* an upper fanthemion) and a lower (aranthua) 
‘alah The greatest width, CD, is very nearly 
our-fifths of the height AB, and the spacex HK, 
KF. FL, etc.. are nearly equal. Draw first the 
central line AB, say, ne A eight or nine inches 
long. a0 as to make a good-sized drawing. It is 
much better not to draw on a small acale, 
because freedom of pencil movement should he 
cultivated, and a better exercise in judging 
pre ton can be made with a drawing of 

te scale. Do not rule construction lines, 
tnt “tine freehand drawing. When 
drawing the line AB be careful to keep it quite 
vertical, otherwue the drawmg, when finished, 


will appear to be falling over, thun destroying 
the atabslity observed in the copy 

One of our hving artista haa sant that not 
more than one persen ina hundred can draw 
upright lines freehand = Thiam quite true among 
beginner on drawing, because, through want of 
thought, they do not ait properly in front. of 
ther drawing paper, or they uncegserousdy Cur 
the paper comerwiee. The uprightness of the 
leading growth tine AB ought to be judged at 
the start by noting whether itis parallel to 
the mght and left hand edges of the paper. 

Having drawn AB correctly, do not draw a 
lot of borzontal lines, aay, HN. KROL FG, ete, 
Which would be getting merely mechanical 
accuracy ant confusing the work with unneces 
mary dines Determine the greatest width CD 
by behtly mathing where the pomte Co and 0 
Bhould be. being cageful aa to how far down 
they must come Nest mark the peatin of 
F and G6. otmerving that the eprAce Ccoam four 
hfths of (1), and about midway between \ and 
Eo Then draw lightly and freely the block tines 
mf the large masse. indicated on 12 After 
wands draw the leading growth linea, and the 
wecondary dock dines £18}. olmerving carefully 
AN the time the relative proportions of the 
spaces between them 

At this stage, agai, compare the aketch with 
the original, and correet any mistakes Nearly 
rubout the construction lines, note the pocubiar 
shape of the serrations af the acanthas leaf, and 
the tangential punction ef neaghbouring lines of 
honeysuckle, and trash with a youd fluent line 


The Help of Museuma. The stadent 
should continue practuung simular Copies gradu 
ated ano diffeulty. He miaght: also atady from 
Caste of ormament, of fran real eculpture an 
rehet, of from woeadearing Vany fine apess. 
mens are found ono mineeunmea, churches, and 
any interesting old buidinge, A sketch took 
should be carmed ino readiness far aketohing 
any ram oand= beautiful piece of ornament, 
which may te ouneful for reference and give 
facihity for practice, 

Almost escrybudy haa a wish foobe alde to 
draw benste and bards, and by Chie time the 
atudent should be able to draw them from good 
fat copies, or better ntl, from the atuffed 
examples ino museums, which make excellent 
studwe if placed no ae to yetoa profile view ; 
otherwier placed there too much difficulty at 
first with foreshortening, 6 subject we ehall come 
to in dealing with object-drawing. The method 
to follow in such studies i smuilar to Chat to be 
pursued in securing desis proportion of maseca 
and block lines, although the latter should be 
more frequently atranght once. The pupil, how. 
ever, must ansuluously seek for Che poar 
action of the creature. 


A New Field for Perception. Take, for 
example, a study of the crow, as in 160 Ob- 
serve the general proportions and note the pour 
and action of the bird-- that 1t is bending down 
as if to peck up something, ite Inge in a 
characternstic attitude to enable it to do «0, une 
stretched forward and the other partly raed 





SVOUENTED WTUDIES IN CHRYSANTHEMUM LEAF, GERANIUM, aXSD MARUUCERITE 


hie 


aa vf the bird were stepping forward. There is 
nm to study all these things with the printed 
copy before us, but in the study of the living 
creature the pose or action is momentary, and 
only keen and rapid observation is of any 
vail. 

. This opens a new field in which the student 
should continue the development of his faculties 
of perception. Let him study all kinds of living 
creatures in action, and either mentally or in 
hu sketeh-book—or, better still, in both—jot 
down cach main characteristic line expressing 
the wetian. 

Drawing from Life. The firet block lines 
for the «tady of the crow should be as’in 15, 
the chef obeervations concerning the relative 
proportions, pore and action, It will be seen 
that these block lines are chiefly straight ; | this 
wto obtain more vigour, real expression, and a 
suggestion of the anatomy of the bind ins the 
hnished drawing. 











Ie will, morrover, enable the student to 
develop oa 
geod sytem 
boy which, = 
when he ar- So 
riven at a & ~ 
more ad- E a ™_~ ‘ 
vanerd stage. { en \ ~ 
he can draw wat } \ dij \ 
the human h 
hgure or any Pa 
living crea- ee 
Ture if any ( 


peeition. Pro- = 
ceed with the 
Hert afage ms 
widicated in 
16. clean up 
with the rub 
ter, and final 
ly draw with 
AS PApresive 
and artistic a 
line ax pomai- 
bly, putting in 
ANY Necessary 
detaale direct. The linex ino such a study, te 
mm studies of leaves and tlowers, need not be 
all of one thickness, but should vary. giving 
strength to those lines which need it. A single 
stroke, even, need not be of the came thickness 
throughout. The lines, too, may be more broken, 
yet in such a way that there is no confusion, but 
the true representation of furm or maa. 

Well drawn re entationa of butterflies, 
sheiln, and fish wil make good copes, but it 
would be much better if the objecta themacl ven 
could be obtained and used as studies. 

Pen and iak. As consklcrable an In 
drawing with lead pencil ought to have now been 
made, it will be useful to make freehand atudiew 


JAPANISE BREST Te UW ye, 


careful in the selection of them, ind order to 
provide himeclf with very satisfactory matenals. 
Artiste’ black of liquid Indian ink are the beat 
inka, and the pen should be flexible, so that 
varying thicknesses of lines may be obtamed 
easly and quickly, Aa regards paper, cartridge 
has too soft a aurface to give very good resulta 
It is beat to purchase some Add presecd Whatman's 
or Old Water Colour Society's paper, or better 
atall, some Bristol boards. 

In beginning to draw, sketch first with lead 
peneil the leading growth and block lines ay true 
proportion, and then, without any preliminary 
sketching of details in pencil, procecsd to tiniah 
with pen and ink, holding the pen ao that perfect 
freedom oof movement inoany direction, and 
different: Qucknesses of line, may oeanly be 
obtained = Make all the lines as expressive as 
powible The student: should make frequent 
study of the pen-and ink work of celebrated men 
He will often find good examples ino the illus 
trations of books bw Walter Crane, Sir John 
Tenniel, Sir John Millan. and many other 
artista of our time Amang the older masters, 
Durer and Holbem mayo be mentioned. and, 
although their work i not all pore pen and tk 
drawing, mach may be fearmt from them about 
etpreson of line 

An Exact 
the Mind. Jt 


Impression in 
wo ogewad  practice 
to draw direct: with pen and ink 
without any pencil construction 
Litters Thos «tall further develope 
the studenta 
powers of pur 
ception, be 
Cation, kinerw ing 
that he cannet 
ecamly rubs out 
stoke Varnes, be an 
the miare 1 ate 
ful to form a 
defitate om 
pron before 
drawing a ain 
gle tine 

Jane draw 
ing with a brush and Indian ink, egies, 
another good exercine The brush oso flexible 
that many things can be expressed by it better 
than with pen oe pencil The brush ebould be 
arwable “writer.” and not too small To learn 
what may be done with a brush in line drawing, 
the pupd should study the many fine examplen 
of Japaneses work, in which great charm and 
akoll are dunplayed, [See example on the page. | 

If the student hae steadily pereevered, in spite 
of difficulties and disapprintmenta, through the 
cour we have taken together, be will have 
realeed how exceedingly important if m ty 
follow the advice about an intelligent, acarching 
obaervation of the whole object before he begina 


with pen and ink. The materials required can to draw. He must have in his mind an exact 
te obtamed at euch little cost, and of such good = and clear pos ahd before he ran have any 
manufacture, that the student peed only be hope of transtermng truth to paper. 

To be continued 
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AN INTRODUCTORY NOTE ON THE STUDY OF LANGUAGES 


ANGUAGE, or Speech, ws the expression af 

thought by means of wonds. 

Words are combinations of elementary sounds, 
to which a certain meaning 1s attached. The 
meaning of a word is what is thought of when 
the word is used. 


A language ia a collection of all the words used 
by people who understand one another's sounds, 
It cannot be too strongly emphasised that the 
words used by a certain people or nation, and the 
meaningsattached thereto, are purely arbitrary — 
that is to nay, cach nation chooses for iteclf what 
words it will use, and determines what those 
words ahall mean. For example, we in England 
call our ataple food “ bread.” while the French 
vall it pain. There is. of course, a reason for 
using thease words (* bread " being derived from 
a Teutonic root, which also gives the German 
bra, and pain coming down from the Latin 
pants = bread), but in the beginning it was 
perfectly optional for our forefathers to have 
called bread “ gypsum " or “ chaw-chaw,” or 
any other sound or combination of sounds that 
their fancy suggested. 

Words are generally used in groupe called 
ornlences. A sentence is an expression of a com 
plete thought. as “We know’; “ To be or 
not to be; that is the question.” 


Grammar. The rules for grouping words in 
wentences are called Grammar. Grammar, there. 
fore, may be defined as the science that treats of 
language. English grammar, French grammar, 
Latin grammar, and all other gammars. arc 
those portions of the general science of language 
which treat of the speech of the English, French, 
Latm, and all o hor. peoples. As with words, 
> with grammer: cech nation settles its own. 
Changes of language are all decided on deliber- 


ately, no one can say bow they arme. 
hab eg . does an Englishman say. 
“| have mi ood it,” whereas i 


to French grammar he would say, “1 it have 


misunderstood " and necarding {av (eerman, 
Po have at muunderstaad "°° 

Inowriting, we represent to the eye the clemea 
tary sounds forming words, by means of marks 
or syinbola, called letters Each letter om the 
xvmbel of a certain sound, so that the reader, 
on seeing the symbol, makes the xound Here, 
tow, An oon pore on, A nation nettles far ital 
what letters it will use, and of what sound each 
letter shall be the symbol 

Words and Sentences. ‘The grammar of 
any language falla naturally into twe parts. frat, 
that which deale with separate words, aecomd, 
that which deale with words combined to form 
sentences, The firet division in called Arymology 
(Greek, efymes, meaning “trac,” and lapae, 
meaning “atatement' jo It treatea of the varia 
tons oof form which words undergo te mark 
changes in ther relatons ta other words, and 
of the manner in whch they are formed out of 
minpler elements. There are thus two dustinet 
Dranches of etymology - fa} the part of grammar 
that deals with inflessons of words . (bh! the in 
vestigation of the denvation and ongin of words 
The name of Aceidence w often given to branch 
a. either because it shows what changes may 
befall words [Latin, acridere, to befall) or 
berause theer changes are “acenlentala oof 
words and not caaentials. 

The second main division of grammar, dealing 
with words combined in sentences, ia called 
S (Greek, syntacss, arrangement} The rules 
of syntax are statements of the ways in which 
the words of a aentence are related to cach other 
Syntax deals both with the order of words tn a 
sentence and with the particular inflexions 
required in any given sentence to produce the 

Classification of Words. The different 
classes in which words may be are 
called Parta goa These efecto 
all languages. English names et 
Parts of Speech are as follow—(note that these 

iid 


LANGUAGE STUDY 


names are all derived from the Latin equi- 
valon te} 


1. A Noun (nomen, name) ina word used on the 
name of something -¢.g. bird, aru (Latin), 
mecan (French); James, Jacques 

2 An Adyectare jadpertyrus ~ that) may be 
jowned to) ie a worl used with a noun te 
deacnte, to measure, to count, ar to in- 
dieate that for which the noun stands — 
eg Ard days, four boye, (hes man. 

3A Pronoun (pro oinatesd of; isa word used 
instead off ot to aver) peprating, a notin 
eg." When Elizabeth ded, she wan erventy 
Frare old | 

4A Verb(verbam © word)iea word by means 
ef which we alate something «* Pures 
ammg 

& An Adersh fad cerbum : tow word) ima word 
wbieh shows how an action, atate, or 
quality te moditied of fimited - “" He speaks 
chrpecnily - 

GOA Prepuedion (pro postua placed befor) 
wa wor which shows how things, or ther 
actions and attributes, are related to other 
things -—" ‘The Mill om the Flom" 2° Come 
wate Me Tt ye usually “placed before” 
the noun which ef gowerrtn. 

OA Compunctam (com-jpunctio — pning to. 
gether) tn se word which jos together 
womle of sentences ey 7 Mag proposes, 
hed (ied diapewen | Come buy wine and 
tooth 

MooAn Lnderpertoom (enter perfae thrown be. 
tween} ie a word “thrown an’) fo capress 
nome feeling or emotion lt has no gram: 
matical relation to the aentence on whe h 
itostanides "Abas oO Bhurrah  ” 


The abose as the usual clasts ation: bat 
avorting to denvation there are really only 
three Parte of Speech Tnterjection, Verb, and 
Noewn For the Noun striedly speaking, on 
cludes Adverh, Preparation. and Conjunction 
(which are okdoior doqugeed caacea of noun, 
Pronoun, Adjective, and the Entimitise Mood 
and Partaciples, 

buflervom (Latin, mmfectere = to bend) oa 
change made in the form of a wonl to denote a 
tnediticahan af moaning, or te show the relation: 
sap oef the wand te seme other word ins the 
wera tani, 

Nouns and pronouns are intlested to mark 
Namber, Gender, amd Caas This inflexson i 
called Declensteon Thus. in Latin there are hye 
declenmona, in Greek three. in German the 
Strong and the Weak declensone, ete The ald 
grammanans usd to sprak of the subyect: (or 
hominative cas) as the “upright noun, and 
all the other came aa oblique" 


Case. The word Caer means “a falling.” 
and the oblique cae were conceived af ax 
falling away or “deehming” from the nominative 
Hence the declension of a noun ws a statement 
of ite career of the forma which it assumes 
in varnwus relations. The full number of cases 
ie er ren. 

Nominative (including the Nominative of 

Address, sometimes called the Vocative}. 


Accusative (the cane of the direct object). 
Dative (the case of the indirect object—e.g. 
“TT give kim a bonk “). 
Genitsre (the case denoting origin or poases- 
sin}. 
Ablatiuve (the case denoting separation from). 
Leeativee (the case denoting place at which). 
Instrumental (the case denoting association 
wath). 
The pea two beeame merged in the ablative 
in Latin. while Greek haa lost both these and 
the ablative. 


Gender. The distinction between male and 
female in nature in called sex. The distinction 
betwren Masculine and Feminine in words is 
caliad Geader In English we adopt the natural 
distinctions of gender: names of animala of the 
male ax are masculine, names of animals of the 
female sx are feminine, names applied to animals 
of either sex are common, and names of things 
of neither sex are neuter. This is perfectly 
mmple, but other languages, such as Latin, 
French, and German, often distinguish the 
gender of nouns by their endings, irrespective of 
inesxning ; thus, in German, Madchen - a little 
maid, a neuter; and in French, la fable = the 
tatde, is feminine. 


Number. Numbers the difference in words 
to express one or more than one—singular or 
plural 


Comparison. Adjectives and adverbs are 
inttected te mark degree. This inflexion is called 
Comparten There are three degrees of Com- 
rarino  Poaheee, Comparative, Superlative. A 

‘ousitive adjective comparos a thing with all 
other things, and ascribes to it a certain quality 
eg long, beaw (French), altus (Latin) A Com- 
parative adjective compares the thing named 
with one other, and shows that the first haa more 
ofa certain quality than the second—e.g longer. 
plus bean, alter, A Superlative adjective com- 
parca the thing named with several others - 
at least two cand shows that it posseases a 
certain quality ina higher degree than any of the 
others 6g dongest. de plas beau, alissoomua, The 
name applies ta adverts 


Conjugation. Verbe are infected to mark 


Vinew, Mood, Tense, Number, and Person. 
This inflexson ws called Conjugation. Voice 
is othe form oof the verb by which it. ois 


shown whether the subject of the sentence 
stands fur the doer oor for the sufferer of 
the action spoken oof by the verb. Moat 
languages have two varces—Active (where 
the subject of the sentence iw the doer of the 
action}, and Pasave rwhere the subject of the 
sentence "suffers, onus the object of the action}. 
Creek has a Muidle ot Reflexive Voice in add- 
tion. Mood » that vanation of the verb used 
te express the mode or manner of an action or 
of a state of bring. ¢.g. sample statement (Indice. 
tive Mood}, command (Imperative), possibility 
subjunctive) When a verb has no subject 
expreeecd of implied, it 1 said to be in the 
lntinitice Mood. the other moods are finite. 
Tense wundwates the time to which an action or 


event ss referred ; in all languages the natural 


division is into Past, Present, and Future, with 
different varieties and shades of meanings of 
-ach. Person is a modification of the form of a 
verb by which it is shown whether the speaker 
~ywaks of himeclf (First Person), or of the person 
ar persons addreased (Second Person), or of some 
ther person or thing (Third Person). To“ con. 
‘ugate "" a verb ia to give all ite tenses and 
meods, and the full Conjugation of a verb i 
the formation of all the inflexions and com. 
lunations used to indicate Voice, Mood. Tense, 
Number and Person. Thus, when we speak of 
the four Conjugations in Latin or French, we 
tnean the four modes of forming the tenses in 
theme languages. In English there are two 

conjyugations,”” Strong and Weak: the former 
modify the vowel-sound of the root te form the 
past tense (write, wrote); the latter add -ed or ¢ 
to the stem (lore, lov-ed). 

Prepomtions, Conjunctions, and Interjections 
we net inflected. 


Root. These inflezions are not pecuhar to 
Engleh: they are found in Latin and Grech, 
and most of the modern European languages 
Oniyginally most words were constructed on one 
wud the same plan. There was first of all a 
*\iiable or short combination of sounds, called a 
Red The root is that portion of a word which it 
hasan common with other words that relate to 
the same notion; it represents some fundamental 
hea common to many words, as GEN in yee sta, 
qenitiee, generation, gender, yonua. To the root 
was added a sufhx or suffixes, indicating the 
part Of speech intended, as th in length. The 
root and this aufhx combined form the Stem. the 
stem, therefore, of a word that admits of in 
Hexvim, is that portion of the word on which the 
inilexions are based. This suffix in often called 
a stem-suffix, to distinguish it from the Jater 
wuthxex appended to mark change of number, 
came, tense, ete. aa -aoim boya, gira: ‘ain hoy a, 
wird: ced in loved, ete 

Thus we have tirmet the root, then the stem, 
tinally the complete inflected word: ¢@ na 
iront), nafure (stem = root + au€fix -lure), matures 
(stem + plural inflexion). 


Analytic and Synthetic Languages. 
We are now in a position to undertand one of 
the deep-lying fundamental diviwons between 
languages. <A language which i# rich in inflexioms, 
like Latin or Greek, in called Synthetic (Greek. 
“ syntheticos " = ‘‘ able to put together 9}, be- 
Cause it pata many meanings and relations into 
one word. <A lang which is poor in in- 
tlexions, like English or French, and uses separate 
words instead, is called Analytic ((ireck, 
* Analyticos "' = able to split up or take to pieces : 
rf. the noun “ analysis *'). 

The tendency languages is to pass from 
Synthetic to Analytic, and the which 
are to-day Analytic were originally far more 
Synthetic, if not entirely so. We see this ten- 
dency in the passage from Latin to French. and 
in that from Anglo-Saxon to modern English. 

| on, for example. was an Inflexional 
or Synthetic language: its nouns had five cases, 
and there were different deciensions ; adjectives 
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were dechined, and had three gender. pronouns 
had more forms than they have to-day, and some 
had a dual number, as well na a singular and 
plural ; the verde had more: variety im the teran 
nations of their persons Gradually, in the three 
centunes following the Norman Conquest, most 
of these infleaions were dropped. and) separate 
words (such as prepositions and auxiliary verte) 
were usedoon them stead For eKample, the 
Anglo-Saxon word" Tunge "(> tongue: was 
declined) thas: 


Cad, Nengular, Ilural 
Nominative Tunge Tungan 
Accunative Tunyan i 
Gaemitive ool ., a Tungena 
Dative — Tungum 
Ablative ig a 
Prepositiona. Modern Engheh. however, 


marks these intiexions by the ase of prepomitiene, 
ep ak thaee fearagenae, “to the tongee, ots 
Similarly tm Paetom. for ehamiple, the dtlerent 
perenne, num beers, tetiwes, driedda and vores were 
denoted by intheawus:¢ g ame  Llove  parme, 
amiaa tha devewst fates, amal he joven 
~alaime Latinvamaretir hie worth he haved: 
thee rent ae cree bose oem wk team wiafhis, 
marking aoverh sore denotes subgame tive mend 
nna pust femne . ff thard pVreon , natal our pram 
Vcohee 

The few unfleviona that Enghah diaaw beep are 
wll desaved= from \nglo Savon, ey why (the old 
whlative of anetrumentaal csse of ache, wahadesn 
and seldom (the sddi dative cases plural of a hel 
tre, and add rare) Probably in Cotrnse f 
time Enyblseb will beeome still more and more 
Analytie, until perhaps seme day it wal bean 
inflerioniess language, 


How beet to Acquire a Language. 
There is ne short cat te Ne Roe giietion of sm Jas 
guaye, thatis, tothe thorough understanding of at. 
Of coure, a language can be very eaniy packed 
up, ae we nay, by a abort remdence among the 
peaple wher peak it Hut merely to repent 
certain sounds im not to hnow a language, even if 
we Pronounce the sounds quite carrectiy To 
know a language we muet understand the why 
and the wherefore of all the infleasane of tla 
words, and their relatiensabip one with anuther 
In any sentence of that language. 

Undoubtedly, therefore, the best way to audy 
a language and to learn its grammar ts to begin 
with sentences, not with single words, The anit af 
sprech is the eentence, and we cangol fix an exact 
meaning to a word until we see if in a sentence 
It in thus o great mistake to start learning the 
grammar of a language by committing to mrmory 
pages of rules and paradigma, or by conhning 
onesel{ entirely to acquinng as large vocabulary 
of ita words = It ws with the senteoce that the 
poyal should begin When once a sufficient 
number of sentences has been " asumilated,’' it 
will be cany to analyse them into their component 
perts, and to abow the relations that thear bear to 
one another. “In this way,’ ssys Prof Sayce, 
“the learner will be prevented regarding 
grammar asa piece of dead mechanism ora Chinrer 


bt? 
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puzzle, of which the parte must be fitted together 
in accordance with certem artificial rules, and 
will reat that it inaliving organiem which bas 
a history and a reason of itavwn, The method of 
nature and acienee alike in analytic; and if we 
would learn a foragn language properly we must 
learn it aa we def our mother tongue, by first 
traatering the expresnon of a complete thought, 
antl then breaking up thie exprommon inte its 
neveral clementa 


The Parent of Modern Languages. 
The more languages one knows, the caner it 
becomes to acquire others; for the student of 
acvern) tongues mo alde toa "link on" the new 
one with the ald To a student of Latan, for 


| LATIN 


EFORE beginning this cours, the etudent 
whesalel read carefully the article oon the 
atudy oof Languages which omntrodis es this 
Sectimofthe Focearun The student im reco: 
taendded alae te uae a goed English Latin and 
Latin Engleh Dretionary 


Alphabet. The Latin Apbatet an dike the 
Fayheh, but Latin has no ow | 


Pronunciation, A» latin is 4 
language, ia promuncmtion os comparaty ely 
Bnimpertant oinoour Universities and Buble 
Schooleit as asually pronounced as Kaglsh Tt 
momo cormet, however, fe pronounce af as 
French oe Ptaltan | Than, for example : 

ew ahould te pronotinomd as ah (asin father), 

e is es a (main pay} 

4 ‘ re ¢ (ae IN inet} 

ito omatters little pronuneiatian 
atucdent aslopts 

Stopa and Spelling. Jatin is spelt by 
syllables, an English = The Quantity of Syllables 
te shart (.). long (<1 or doubtful (=) a8 tho 
vowrls are hong. shart, or doubtful 

Tee modern Stope are wed in Latin 


FIRST LESSON 


Saeetion [| GRAMMAR 


There are Five Declenmoans of Latin Nouna 
known by the coding of their Genitives ; 


**ehend 


whieh the 


(Jem. Sengalar ® & rm fhe, oa. 
(sen, Ptaral - Aram. Oram, Um oe lum. Cum, 
Erum. 


Nouns are dechned by Number and Chae ; 

Autjectives by Number, Case, and Gonder. 
Nambers are two. Singular amd Plural 

The Geaders are thewe : Masculine, Fenunine, 
and Neuter, In Laten the gender af a noun w 
often determined by iteending. not, as im English, 
by ita uvaning Thus mas = a table, wu 
feminine, although © table" s neuter in Engish. 

The Cases are wx : 

Anewers the question — 

1. Nom. Who or what! 

2 Vor, (Cam of the person eddremed.) 

a Acces. Whom or what ! 


example, the acquisition of French is a simple 
ae he caoes that in Latin bene dormire 
means “to aleep well" ; so when in French he 
mocta the warda dten durmir be knows their 
meaning at once. Thus an enormous amount of 
memory-work in saved, and learning becomes 
not «much a getting something off by heart,” 
axa pigeon-holing of new ideas and impressions 
into receptacies already prepared for them. The 
question is often asked, “ Of what use is the 
knowledge of Latin?’ Seeing that Latin is 
the parent of French, Italian, Spanish, etc., and 
has also enurmously influenced the English 
language, it will be easily seen that to know 
Latin wm to accelerate the pace at which one can 
eam any of these languages. 


By Gerald K.. Hibbert, M.A. 


4 Gen, Whose or whereof * 
% faa To or for whom or what ° 
OG. Abd. By. with, or from whom or what ? 


Note: The dative and ablative plural are 
alwayve the name. 


Nouns: Firet Declension: -a stems. 

Nusminative case ends in -a, except a few in 
-‘aannd ea Nearly all nouns ending tn -a are of 
feminine gender. No neutera in this declension. 


Songular. 
Nom. (or subject) omenaa, a table, 
Veer, men»a, 0) table 


Aerua (or objective). menaam, a table. 
(jem mensa of a table. 


[nat mena, te or for a table. 

Ad tnensa, by, with, or frum a lable. 
Piural 

Neve mene, taldes 

Vin tenes, 0) tate 

frews, = mensas, faldea. 

(ier mensaram, of tables 

doat. mene, tor for tables, 

AN, meneix, fy, with, or from tables. 


Uae the accusstice where in English we uae the 
direct object, and the dative where we une the 
tadirect abject —¢.g . he gives a book (accua.) to 
the boy (dat. ). 

Lake mensa deciine almost all nouns ending in 
‘a, except that dea (goddess) and filia (daughter) 
make dative and ablative plural desbus and 
Abadus (to distinguish them from the dative and 
aldative plural of deus :. god, and filias = son). 


Neuns: Second Dectension : -o stems. 
Nominative ends in -s4 and -cr (usually mas- 
culine) of im -wm (nevter). 


Singuder . Ptaral. 
Nom. animus (the mand). animi 
lac. anime animi 
Are. animum animos 
(en. animi animorum 
Aédl. animo anim 


Vom. 
bid. 
dre 
toeW. 


f 
i 


th. 


Nom. 
View, 
{er 
(orn, 
fri. 
ffd. 


FPA. 
bow 

Jee, 
rem. 
fiat, 

feed. 


Singutar. 
puer (boy) 
puer 
puerum 
puer 
puero 
pucro 
faber (wo kman) 
{aber 
fabrum 

fabri 
fabro 
fabro 


donum (gift) 
donum 
donum 

dont 

dono 

dono 


Pleral. 
pueri 
pueri 
pueros 
puerorum 
puers 
pucris 
fabri 
fabri 
fabro« 
fabrorum 
fabris 
fabris 


dona 
dona 
dona 
donorum 
denis 
dontn 


Nore: The vocative of Deus (God) is Dewe ; 
nominative plural, J; dative and ablative 
plural, Js. The vocative of filswa (won) un pile 
ber (a man) is declined ike puer ; accusative, 
rem: genitive. era; dative and ablative, eve 


Adjectivea: Firet and Second De- 
clensiona. Adjectives of three ending* in es. 
a. am (masculine, feminine, neuter) or er, da. tom, 
follow the Second and First declensions of nouns 
Dechne the masculine like animaa, poor or faber ; 
the feminine like menea ; the neuter hike dona 
Thus, bonis (good): 


Mase. Fem. Neu. 

Neem. bonis bona Laon 

bane hone buna beomumn 

tre bonuin bonam bonum. fe 

Alu: 

Nom tener (tender) tencra tencrum 
Vim, tener tenera tenerum 

{rc tenerum teneram tenerum,¢fc 
Nom, niger (ilack) migra nigrum 
Vee, niger mogra nigrum 

dee. nigruco nigram noyram, ctr. 


P aitions. These are indechinable. In 
Latin they are used with either the accusative or 
the ablative case. 

The following take th: accunative : 

ante, before. aped, among. near 

ad, ty, at. adeereus, Opposite to, 

tircam or circa, round, on both sides of 

ritra or ove, this ade of. 

erga, towarda, contra, against. 

infer, among, between. extra. outaide of. 

safra, below. talra, within. 

juste, cloae to. ob, on account of. 

peace. in the power of. pons. brhind (rare). 

pod, behind, after. prater, beyond, except 


prope, near to. 
propter, on account of, thanks to. 


per, 

secuadam, elong. ss pra, above, beyond. 
rerens, in the direction of. 

ubre, bevond. trane, across. 


LANGUAGES LATIN 
The following take the ablative ; 


atababs) with cem, and de, 
by, wath, from. with down from ; 
concerning 
coram, pro, with erore, 


in frontoof, out of, froa 


on behalf of 
alno 


in the presence of 


[fA a, 
ae far an. 


finer. 
wathent, 


pre, 
in frost ct 


The four following take the accusative when 
they denote " motion towards,” but the ablative 
when they denote © plac at": 


Suband Subter (1) with accusative, “up te: 
sul maureen up te the walls 


(2) with ablative, “ heneath | 


Super (U) with eceusative,  abowel! 
“teevemd os, espa bedi 
lewond the Tovebiais 

(2) with ablative, “oon” 
In (1) with aceusative, “onte, ta, 


magaisent |" 


(2) with ablatewe, “am, at, on” 


Prepositions usually come before Cher noua, 
except fenua and ovrana og Roncrm erraua, on 
the A ena of Rome  Tenwa can be ound with 
the genitive Aheo write mccam, fecaom (with a, 
with thee), net cam me (Sree Pronouns, newt 
Jenner } 


Verb “to be.’ 


Txaete atin ye Mescpn, 
Singalar Plural, 
Parxestr Tresse 

laf peraon num, | am 

Lad peracm on, then art 

3rd prraan est, he, che, orityes 


wuniiin, wear 
eulin, ye are 
nunt, they are 


Frrcere Trea«e 


let peram ero, | shall besate.  ermus 
Jad prram or writin 
drd peram erit rrunt 
Iupxayeey Tansee - 

lat perem eran, J wasets. | erumus 
2nd perem ers erntin 
3rd prram erat orant 


Pearest Tense -- 


bat peracn fat, [hare been, ote. furmun 

tad pera fuimti furetin 

ard perm fut fucrunt 

Fotras Pearect ~- 

let prram fuere, | shall hace furrimus 
bern, etc. 

2nd peram furrin furcntin 

3rd pereom fuerit fuerset 

PLUPEer ect — 

ld pereon fuerram, | had bern, furramus 

fete. 
2ad person furras fucratia 
ard peram fuerat fucrant 
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Sepsesctive Moon. 


Singular. Plural, 
Paewkst -~ 
Lat peraon ern, Pomay deo sina 
let me fe 
Bad prroun wi, thew mayed bw nitin 
Sed peram nit, he may be, oF aunt 
fet Aim he 
[ares est 
bef prreen exmein, Jomight he = eascmus 
Sad priraen omnes pune fin 
Sed peraun camet vaarnt 
Prapnact 
Lat perem = fuerio, Pay hace  fuerinas 


[hea Z| 
fieritis 


tad pereom fuesin 
frrerritat 


Ned porraon feerit 


Picreurened - 

bat prrwon fue, J should or 
moiphl hace bern 

ad perm Piero 

Mead preva Earned 


(taswee pratin 


(tn rv meet om 
fursnen t 


Imrenattve Moun 


Parser 
om, he thio tate, Le ue 
Forene 
euter, Chere arene? be eatate, yema dhe 
water, he omtcad he Histates 
Iwresestye Menwep 
AS OY oe ee ee 


Pemoaer anne bt eaeeKect tea, te eae been, 


Biro Pattectrin .  futariss, ancl tu he 


Firine Usrisivive:  futarus ease, fo be abot 
bit bee 
Note To form the Imperfect Sulgunetive of 


averh, ahi mite Present Tntinitave : case, case 
Lake wine mcldh oo to Perfect Entinotive te fort 
Muperfect Subjunctive — farsec, farses 


Sreroes PE SYNTAN 


Rule 2. Atnite verb agrees with ta subject 
(ar ite neminative caee) in number and peran 
PThis dues net apply to the infinitive: mood | 
For cxample, Screws adeat, the slave ou preaent. 
Adewm, Liam present  Mayidre aderunt, the 
mantern wall lo porwonrest. [ Adenmm isa compound 
of the preposition ad and sam } 


Rule 2. An adjective (or pronoun or part. 
ciple) agrece in number, gender, and case with 
the substantive to which it i attached ~-«.7, 
Care cat patria, dear wo one's native land. Haber 
(y T have) medias egeoe, [have many horses 

Rule 3. A substantive may have another 
substantive added to explain or deacnbe it; the 
latter w then aaal to IN apponheon to the 
farmer, and must agree with it in cam——eg, 
Filtes Victor, rena Brvdensnorwm, rer end = 
the sun of Victoria. quren af the Bntons, will be 
king. [Reyna w genitive, im apposwtion to 
Verterter} 

Nore: Any Gnite part of the verb aan wu 
veually a or link, linking the com tto 
the subject —thus, Edwardes caf rex + Edward 


$20) 


king. The complement will, of course, “th 
the subject in number and case, and (if the :, ... 


plement be an adjective) in gender as well—.— 
Kellum erit longum = the war will be long. 


VocaBULaRY TO LEARN By Heart 


Wave—l'nda, -wx. 
Friend——Amicus, -i. 


Boe Vfaaaai 
ortere Delhi 


War 


Romans  Keetnani Pear-tree—Pirus, -i. 
gevehote Retiiate ruin Slave-- Servus, el. 
Ally Sine | Town—(Oppidum, -i. 


Weak-—iInvalidus, -a, -um 


Gaula ‘enlli -onin 

Long fengus, a. um Broad -- Latus, -a. -um. 
Path ‘ian « Straight—Rectus. -a. -um 
Wood “*. -« Britain- Britannia. 

VE Sb weds analepreaic tare» Book -Liber, Nir: 

Not Sen Garden — Hortus, -1. 

And £1 Crown — (Corona, -«. 
Risernable Miscr mincta, Gate Porta. -« 

Island Jnsula o ‘tuteerun Strong-~ Validur, -a cum 


The student im advised to write out the follow. 
Ing sentences in Latin, and then compare them 
with the key given below. correcting his own 
version thereby and being careful not to refer to 
the hes until he has made an independent cffort 
to translate for himself. 

1 The war between the Romans and the allies 

cf the Gauls wall be a long one (omit 

"ame of 
The path to fuse preposition ad) the wood 

te broad and straight. 

8 If she had been good (o she need not be 
expres > oat will be conveved by the 
gender of the adjective “ good"), she 
would not have been minerable, 

4 The owland of Britain (say. “the infand 
Britain. Britain beng in apposition to 
stand} sin the midst of (nay among °’) 
the waves 

& The bey se book (the book of the bey) was 

the gaft of chis) frsend 

In the garden there had been a pear-tree, 

I give (do) aw crown to the good slave 

I walk (ambule to the gates of the town, 

tatous te frends and alhes to the weak 

slaves, 

10 °° Tobe “ss good (neuter): “ to have heen * 

is hetter (medews, neuter of meleor = better). 


to 


oe- @ 


« 


Key Tro THE ABOVE SENTENCES. 

1. Rellum inter Romanos et socioa Gallorum 
erst longum. 

2. Via ad sivam cat lata ct recta 

8. Si bona fureset, non misera fuinset. 

4. Insula Britannia cst inter undas. 

S&S. Poen liber erat amict donum. 

6. In horte fuerat pirus. 

7. Do cormenam bow sere (indirect object). 


8. Ambalo ad portas oppdi [Norez: The 
dative, ports, would be wrong here ; * to 
the gates os not indirect object. 
Wherever “to” express “ motran to,” 


ue in or ed with accusative } 
@. Samus amoci et eocii invahds eervia. 
10. Emer est bonum: melius (est) fuien. 


Szcriox IIL TRANSLATION. 


The student should translate the following 
~-ntences into English, first mastering the words 
u this vocabulary: 


VocaBULaRY TO LeaRN By HEwnrt. 


Probus, -a, -um--(inod, honest, 
Beatus, -a, -um-~ Happs 

Ut In onler that (takes the Subjunctive) 
Fluvius, -i--Hiver, 

Poota, -@ mas } Poet. 

Humerus, -}-- Shoulder. 

Verus, -a, -um-- True 

Amicitia, -@- Friendship. 

Castrum, -i—Fort (in pl. casfra = a camp). 
Albus, -a@, -um -White. 

Ludus, -{-- School calms = play, gamed 
Parvus, -&, -um = Small. 

Disetpulus, -{- Scholar pupil, 

Laetus, -a, -um - Joyful 

Dominus, -} Waster. 

Pallium, -f - Cloak. 


1. Este probi ut beati sitis, 

2. Gapilum Londinium 
flusviurn. 

3. Servus sit penes dominum 

4. Vergilus erat pocta apud Komanens, 

§. Pathum foerat in humens regainw 

6. Vers amtcitia est donum deorum 

7 

8 


est prope Jataamy 


. Castrum Romanorum erat trans thustam, 
.Sralta fuassent, non migre fiussent 
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8. In ludo erant paryi discipeli. 
$0. Lueti sunt anim bonorum 
RrY To THE ABOVE SEyTEeNcrs 
Re honest in order that 
happy. 
The town of London inote omission id 
“of “yas near a broad river 
Let the slave bein the power of dis master 
Verg was a poet among the Komans 
The cloak had obteen oon the 
shoulders. 
True friendship in the gift of the jad. 
. The fort of the Romans was acraas (bh. 
tiver, 
lf they had been white (men) they weal 
not have been tdach 
In the school there were emall acheter 
Joyful are the ounds uf the good oaens. 
{Nete: Man and “omen oar offen net 
exapresedin Latin ee g hone the good | 
The beginner as necommended, after weiting 
eut the above exercises, to revere the process 
and turn the sentences immediately above this 
mete ante Daten, and the mentences beeping 
Biellum anter Bomanos unto Enylal 


ok 
° 


yeu may | 


bi 


—< 


apis i+ 


Oo © bad 2a o 


Tie be continued 


| ENGLISH By Gerald K. Hibbert, M.A. | 


THE Anpuanet. The English Uphaebet im the 

ordinary Roman alphabet, with the addition 
ofthe letter wo Tt conmats of twenty ary letters, 
which are written both as small letters and as 
cap tabe, 

Carmius ACB CLD. BOP GW, nO JOR, 
LWN, OPQ. ROS. TTC, WNL YZ 

Swann oa, boc die. fg boa gy. ke foam, om. 
OP gy roa tu. vow, KY, % 

Capital detters are used at the beginning of 
proper naines ; alec at the beginning of every 
new sentence, and of every line of poetry. The 
pronoun I and the interjection O are always 
capitals. Capitals are also used when «peaking 
of the Divine Being, ¢ 9g. Thou, He. and in such 
expreasiona as His Majesty, ete 

Engimh alphabet is both redundant and 
defective: redundant because it contains thre 
letters {c, q, x) indicating sounds which are 
ale indicated by other letters (c=k or a, q =k. 
x = ks or gs): defective because there are only 
twenty-six letters (twenty-three realiv) to 
express at least thirty-cight sounds. For the 
tifteen sounds which have no spétial letters, we 
uer certain combinations of letters, as ng, e-. 
eu, #h, ch, etc. We want a new alphabet of at 
least thirty-eight letters, one for each sound. 


Vowels. The letters a, ¢. i, 0, u are called 
Vowels (Lat., eocalis = soundalbie), because the 
can be fully sounded by themeelves, and wii 
no check in the passage of the breath. The 
remaining jetters are called Consonands (*‘ sound. 
ing with’’), because they cannot be fully articu- 
lated without a vowel sound along with them : 
they are vumwe checks. 

W and y are semi-vowels: when they are 
followed by « vowel sound in the same eyllatle, 


they are consonants, ase octeuld, wedd When @ 
vowel precedes them in the sane avilable they 
combine withat fo form either a dipbtheng: Cree 
below), or a maimple vowel sound, as few, bay  Y 
ww pure vowel when followed Ly rac (OER metasaty? | am 
Yodrand: this wae ite orwinel use, it wae drat 
used ana consonant after the Norman Conquest 

When two vowel sounds are pronounced na 
ane svilable we have nan dephtheny (°° double 
sound"). The four true diphthongs are; 

i 1, BA In hand, find (ef thy min tgpe eound tt 

aye}, Thin wrund ony ¢ 

9 oF Or oy, men Aso ed, tose, acy It 

sound of ain full + ¢ 

3. cu, asin cuphony: thin diphthenge im ade 

found in mule, cur, rhe, beau'y, aus 

4. ou or oe, atin hen, pound. 

Notre. In caaca where two vowels ace written, 
but only one pronounced Jyauge, boat, mien) 
we have not 4 proper diplthong 

The prunary vowel sounds are i faa in eae 
a (aa in farj, and « (acin pull): all the others 
are modifications of theae. 

The simple vowel sounds in English, na given 
by Mason, are thirteen, viz. : 

}. The sounds of a in tall, father, fate, fas ; 

2. The sounds of ¢ in met and male ; 

3. The sound of 1 in yan ; 

4. The sounds of o in aad and nde ; 

5. The sounds of « in rule, gull, fur, and bus 


Consonants. Thee are classuticd thus; 

Ll. Liqgtips: omar. They run smoothly 
and easily into the scunds of certain 
other consonanta: «9 m), mp. ad, nf, ele 

2 Simtawrs (hissing lettern): @, x, 2, aft ch, 
ah, and j (or sult g). . 


er { hee« 
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3 MtTKs all the remaming consonants, 
except kh, These are divided into three 
awe, aceording to the part of the 
mouth oz throat chiefly used in’ their 


pronunciation : 
n Laniataththiam = lipy: 6. pf. and v. 
b Dentars (dena teeth): d, 6 and 
th {th maharp in think, Hat m the! 
e. Grrrensts (yattur throaty: og & 
hard ¢ and ch tas an dock), and gh 
Nore (Cimbard( . &) belore a, oo, airat, cor, 
cut); but soft (a) before ¢, 5, oy (eedar, cider, 
eyat) In (Hd English ¢ was always hard, and 
War a supertiuvous letter The soft sound of ¢ 
due to French influence after Uhe Norman Con 
quest Similariy with yo ootus hard before a, e, 
eo; std sometimes hard and aametimes soft 
before ¢ ands (yet. give, gem, giant) Ch and 
gh are now ised as aspirates only in Lowland 
Seateh CA in umually soft in’ Englah (mach, 
child: and ah on meachine) > at ie sometimes 
hard (ache) GA in English oot (2p omident, as 
though, (2). f, an ennayh, 

Moforme a clase ty ueelf Tt resembdes a 
consonant an that at cannot be arte ulated by 
tlaelf, but it im not property a conaonant ft as 
a mmple ampules of the breath, and as calls 
AN sbaynrate — (epare Joo breathe) It wis 
orygnally a pratteral, and atall retains thir sound 
in Scotland and the north of England. In some 
words Aisalent (hear, hour, boneur) 5 in certain 
other it oe doubtful (eg. some people aay 
hoapetal, other Caapital) ln words beyanning 
with oA (who, why), the A shoald be saunded, 
ty. wha wonel pronounced as wot, but an A wut 

VY. ae hae been asd. we 6 superiduous letter, 
ft in always followed by au. and in Old Enytinh 
this sound was expressed by cae (cura. queen). 


Defecta in English vpeliiat: A perfect 
ayeion of apelling vr writing would be phonetic, 
oe would indicate exeetly the seundea made in 
apeaking For this purpose i ie necessary ; 

h. That there should be a better for cach 
spoken meus , 

2 That cach fetter ahould atand for only one 
mourned ; 

3 That, tn writing a word, no sound should 
be oantted and no unpronounced letters 
whould te added. 

Envgiesh spolling broaks all theae rules: 

1 Ae there are only twents three detterm for 
thirty-egght aounds, there are fifteen 
aounds without cormponding letters. 

2 The letter @, for eraeine. repreacnts tive 
ample vowel enunda, as in fate, fall, far, 
fat, want; a0 dows ¢ (mete, pet, herd, clerk, 

wv): ¢ represents two ample sounds 
ae Ar) and ane diphthongal (bite); o 
tvpreseats throe sounds ( » pre, far); 8 
wpreacnts four (rude, » fun, fer) Ch 
hes and tara: dough and congh. 

3 Letters aro often wnttea which are not 
pronounced ; theer aro uarices as signals 
of the spoken word ; 

&.g.. ¢ mm werlons in duck, acene. 


@ end, PeigM. 
& .. »  taev, trea. 
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Syllable. This consists of a si 
or a collection of letters pronounced togeti.. : 
and has only one vowel sound. Words consist, _ 
of one, two, or three syllables are called pe : 
tively monosyllables, disyllables, and ¢,, 
syllables; words of more than three syllabi. 
are called polysyllables (Gk., polya, “‘ many "). 

In dividing a word into syllables we must a: 
far as possible indicate the significant parte of 
which the word is composed, e.g. trans-act, not 
transact; e-rect, not er-ect. There is, however. 
a limitation to this rule, for words must be 
divided an writing according to the way in 
whith the elementary sounds are grouped in 
xpesking, te the division in usually made after 
the vowel, and the following consonant is carried 
on to the next syllable, og. hu-mour, fa-cing. 

Accent the stress of the voice upon a syllable 

as Cataract, perversion, corrdde. Difference 
of accents often the only distinction bet ween 
nouns and verte, og rebel and rebél, progress 
and progress = Many words have changed their 
weeent, and the tendency of Enghsh in to 
throw the accent back towards the beginning 
of a word  Thas Shakespere unex comtrary, 
Milton Adusphemous, Pope compensated and 
effinl, ete, 


Parte of Speech. Thevare eight in number: 
1b. News Oo Adverb. 

2 Adjective (and Article). 6. Preposition, 

3. Pronoun, 7 Conjunction. 
4. Verb. 8, Interjection. 


Noun. 
thing (nomen - 

()aetrie ATION 
main clases of nouns: 7. 
Common Notnxs 

1 A Proper Neown woa name appropriated 
(Latin, prepriem) to one particular thing or 
peran, 7g doanof Arc, Abraham, John Jones, 
the Carsara, Mont Blanc. 

2 A Common Nowa isa name which all things 
of the same kind have in common (communia = 
shared by weveral). All nouns not proper are 
commen. Examples: cat, town, coal, water, book. 

Note = Proper nouns may be converted intu 
common, «ag “he w the Ru pert of dehate.”’ 
Ssuilarly, acommon poun may become proper, ¢.g. 
“Tam going up to Torn” (meaning * London ”’). 

Common nouns are subdivided into ; 

1. Ordinary Class Names, te. names belong- 
ing to each individual of a class. or ta each 
perGon of some sart of matenal, ¢.g tree, iron. 

2. Callectiva Nowna, denoting a number of 
pereune or things furmung one body, ¢.g. com- 
mittes, jury, herd. In the plural avch nouns 
atand for several similar collections: «9. the 
Parliaments of Europe. As a rule, a collective 
noun haa ite verb in the singular : “the Govern- 
ment haa abdicated “; but when attention is 
directed to the individuals composing the sub- 
ject. the verb is plural: e.g.“ the jury were right 
in finding the prisoner guilty.”’ 

2 Abstract Nouns, denoting not objects, but 
quality, action, of atate, ¢.g, dreainess, walking, 
mashed Also names of arts and scirnces, 26 


A word used as the name of some- 


rasapnes), 
or Notss Ther are two 
Proper Nouns; 2 


mar, 


isptzxions oF Nocns. Nouns are inflected 
io mark Gender, Namber, and Case. This is 
catled Declension. 

Gender. Gender distinctions in English are 
beautifully simple. All names of animals of the 
male sex are masculine ; names of animals of 
the female sex are feminine ; names applied to 
animals of either sex are of common gender 
iaheep, swan); and names of things of neither 
sex are neuter. This is a natural diatinction of 
gender based on a natural distinction of sex. (In 
other languages, gender becomes a merely gram- 
matical distinction ; thus, in Latin, menea, = a 
table, is feminine because it ends in -a.) Of 
course, when lifeless things are personified, they 
cease to be of neuter gender, and are made mascu- 
line or feminine: e.g. the moon is spoken of as 
the; the sun as he; a ship as she. 

There are three ways of indicating difference 
of gender in nouns. 

1. By Inflerion, the gender being indicated by 
the termination of the word. 

(a) Different suffixes used for masculine and 
feminine : 


Masculine, Feiniasne. 
Sorcerer Sorceress 
Murderer Murderesa 
Ceovernor (ruler) Governess (instruct ress) 
Emperor Empresa 

Notre. The ending -er isa true English suffix ; 


its feminine was -ster, of which apinater is the 
only example now in ouse. Songwter and 
* Seamster " were originally feminine, so “* song- 
«treas ” and ** seamstress’ are double femininen. 
Therefore although certain words ending in -ater 
are now used as masculine, they once denoted 
vecupations carned on by women, ¢.g. tapater 
(bar-maid), maltater, brewster, huckster, baxter 
(bake), webster (weave), ete. 

(b) The feminine formed from the masculine 

by adding feminine suffixes : 

(i) By far the commonest of theae is -ras, ¢.9 
actor, actress; hunter, huntross ; negro, 
hegres ; Votary, Votarens ; pecr. poerens,; 
Jew, Jewess; abbott, abbeas (shortened 
from * abbadeas ""); lad, lass (ladcdens) ; 
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master, mistress (vowel moditied) > duke, 
duchess (French, dacheser) ; Marys, 
marchioneax 

(ii) -em, an old Teutonic femanine aafta, of 
Which only one pure Enghsh example 
remains; oiren, from fos (German, 
Fichsin). 

(ti) The following suffives are formyn impor: 
tations: -éroy (executrar), one { Poerryspgaes), 
-tna (czarina), -@ (sultana) 


Note. In the following wont the masxcaline 
seems formed from the feminine : 
Masculine. Feminsne. 
Widower Wiacdeovw 
Bridegroom (groom oman) Bride 
Gander Crone (old forns pune) 


2. The second way of indieating ditfersoce 
in gender we by pretaing or aftiaing a word 
synifcant of wx to nouns of conmon gender: 

Mas ulane. Pemanene. 
Cock bind Hen bard 
He goat She poat 
Man-wrvant Mavied errs const 
Brack riabeboat Poor ceobodont 
Pea-cock Pea hen 

3. The third wav of indicating difference af 

gender is by uang distinet words: 
Masculine. Berminine 
Man (orginally common) Woman cwife mand 
Father (one who feeds)  Wother (bringer forth) 
Son Daughter: molkinad’’) 
Husband (house bonda, Wife (a woman) 
OF matiager) 
Kang (Cyning) Queen (femide, or 
methes) 
Lard (loaf ward, hlaford) Lady (blaefdige) 
Monk (monachus,a Jonely 

dweller) Nun (aomnna 
Frrar (brother) mother) 
Drake (king of the ducks) Duck (diver) 
Unele Aunt 
Wizard Witeh 
Sir (sensor) Miudam (mea domina 

my lady) 
To be comtuaued 


errs 


| FRENCH By Louis A. Barbe, B.A. | 


"THE French alphabet, like the English. con- 
suste of twenty-six letters, meluding w, 
which occurs in a few words of foreign onmgin. 
The names of theee letters are: 


a .. Called &h o .. calle! o 
Bik se bey Poss: pey 
Cosas -% ory qQ .. ,, killece c below) 
D.. » dey mn .. called = érr 
ge. 6, Oey SB .. 4 Cae 
ae se eff Pd - 3, tey 
o.. , jeywithout o..,, fi = (pro- 

th> initial d-sound pounced as the vowed 
a .. called ahsh sound in “ rumour,” 
Tg. lg ee but short) 

ae joo with. v..calied vey 

out taitial @eoand w.. .  doubl vey 
K. kab Eat: we icks ‘ 
L.. , ef Y.. pnp Oe 
Was & emm Ean - 4 ot a 
x enn 


The Vowels. ‘The vowels are a, Bt, 0, 
ty y. Let us conader them in their order. 


A. 


In pronunciation the vowrl A may have either 
along or a short sound. The long suns resem, 
bles that of the English a in father. The abort 
sound baa no sladute equivalent in English. 
The neareat approach to st may te got by pro. 
nouncing such words sa Lat, rat, with the mouth 
well open. A om occawonally alent, as 1 aol, 
(August), pronounced ov 


There are three kinds of E—mute ¢, cluned ¢, 
and open e, When the final letter of a word 
of more than one bie, ¢ mute w really 
silent ; but it cages the preceding consonants fo 
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be wounded clearly. Thus the proper pronuncia- 
tion of porte ia got by making the ! felt. 

in the body of a word ¢ mute is practically 
dropped in reed conversation. Thus relache, 


ounced : 
In mononytlabic words, such as je (I), me (me), 


le (the). the ¢, though mute. is felt slightly. 
The scund has no exact English equivalent. 
MN haa rome resemblance to the slurred soun 
of e, as collogually pronounced in such a com- 
trnation an the bey. 

In altempting to indicate this shade of sound 
in the phonetic explanations throughout this 
Course at will be written & This is also the 
sound of eu, avin few. pronounced fé, fire ; bleu, 
premounced ble, blue; au, wain bas, pronounced 
wef, OV; cru, pronounced cf, eRe s caur, pro- 
nounced der, heart; chaur, pronounced ker, 
char; neud, pronounced ne, knot; aurre, 
pronounced errr, work; aaur, pronounced ser, 
meter ran, pronounced re, wish ; and of a, as in 
ail, pronounced ¢ ye, eye 

FE ohus the sound of ain femme. pronounced 
fam, woman 

A oremaina mute when followed by a, and, in 
verb, by nt Thum, pers. portes, and portent are 
all premounced port) The sound of closed ¢ 
weapprosimately that of canbet, met Tt is indi- 
cated by an acute wecent thus, é Open oe has 
ho evact counterpart in’ Engl There os an 
appronh te ci the ae fame Phe sound has 
tere mremdifientacns, the one rather shorter than 
the other 


ertide fe, and in mes, ces, sen, Che plurals of the 
adjectives ny, thin, and haw Ptoas abso andicaterd 
by the graveaceent, thass,as in pere, pronounce | 
pairs (lather) The carvcumtles accent, 6. com 
tnonly marke the other, as fete. pronounced fate 
(hens) 


{. 

The aaund of the vowel 7 resembles that of the 
Pinglinh er in feed, an ie (ialand) Them isa 
shorter, but not ceentially different: sound of 
the letter, asin ad (he) 


Oo. 

The vawel C has a clearer and more definite 
sound than in Enghah When long, ite length 
ww about that af the Englwh ou nae or ahewwe 
As far as mere length gure, o ahort m equivalent 
tie) On med 


U. 

There wo veothing ino Engleh resembling the 
Freacvh sound of (To produce a. keep the 
lips well rounded and pursed while attempting 
to pronounce Fnglehe« ‘The actual sound of the 
vowel a not maternally affected by ita beng 
short ar long 


Y. 

Y wequivalent to [at the beginning of a word, 
an yeas, pronounced ¢e-¢ (eyes), of after a con. 
wunant, as atyle, pronounced ateel. When 
cwuledl by a vowel it @ pronounced like oe; thus 

(country), eadingen (cttigen), ebbage (abbey), 
pay-ee, avet-oree-yaeen’ *, ab-ay-ec. 
® fee erpianalion uf f wut eader M asl XK. 
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The one oerurm ino monesyiatie 
wanda ending ines, ae des the pluralof the detinite 


pronunciation of the Fren:: 


For the 
vowels, if is of great to remem! . 


that each of them represents one sitiple : 
sound, whether short or long, and not « con:. 
bination of vowel sounds as is sOmetizhes t),.. 
case in English, a 

The names of the vowels when used as sul.. 
stantives are all of the masculine gender. Of th: 
consonants, f, h, l, m, , r, ¢ are feminine, but al! 
the others are masculine. 


Vowel Sounds. The vowel sounds ar. 
represented, not only by single vowels, but also. 
z certain cases, by combinations of vowels, 

Us : 

1. The sound of A occurs in Os, in which, how. 
ever, it is preceded by, and closely connected 
with ou: ot = oua. 

2. The sound of mute e is produced by ai in 
certain parts of the verb fatre (to do), as faisan!, 
nous fatsons, je fatsars. 

The closed sound of e (é) is sometimes repre. 
sented by er and by at, as in atmer, j’aimai. 

The open sound of e (é) is alao produced hy 
ais and by et, as in mats, pronounce may (but). 
pene, pronounced pen (pain). 

3. The long and short o-sounds have equi- 
valents in au, eau, aux, eaux, as in Paul, mauraix 
(bad) bateau (boat) aube (dawn) chdteauz (castle). 

4. The sound of U is represented by ew in 
certain parts of the verb avoir, as in jeus cv, 
pronounced jri-zii, 1 had had. 


The Consonants. There are twenty con- 
senants, Which itis important that we should 
new consader, 


B. 
The consonant Bis pronounced as in English, 
this. ferrdes (heard) Asa tinal, it isnot sounded 
in pasomh, pronounced plone®, lewd. 


C. 

C has the hard sound of & before the vowels 
a, 0, M, as cap, pronounced kahp, cape: com, 
pronounced kus, neck ; before consonants, as 
claser, pronounced kas, class; cn, pronounced 
bret oery , and at the end of words, as avec (with), 
ber (beak), parc (park). 

It has the soft sound of « before the vowels 
0 y, as ces, pronounced arare, this 5 cite, pro- 
nounced séfey, city; cypras, pronounced see perdi, 
cy ‘ele 

n arcomd, pronounced ze-gum’, and its denva. 
tives, ¢ ws pronounced hike g 

C after ¢ at the beginning of a word or syllable 
ew not sounded; thus, acience, scene, are pro- 
propounced se-uwn's, sane 

C tinal w silent in a few words, of which the 
most usual are beac, pronounced baten’, bench ; 


faac, propounced Jaww’, ade; bieac, pronounced 
bhonen’, white ; » pronounced clare, clerk ; 
franc, ounced fruww’. franc; troac. pro- 
scence Gee” pore, pronounced por, pig. 


CA has the bard sound of & in most 
denved from the Greek. It has the soft sound 
wl ok iw ~ Prunounced ehrah-ey-reke. 
archbishop ; erchipe, pronounced ehrah.e- pel. 
archipelago. 


F. 

Initial F has the same sound as in English. 
As a final it is usually sounded, as tif (lively). 
bref (brief), eerf (serf). The exceptions to this 
are clef, pronounced &lzy, key ; cer}, pronounced 
aair, stag; and cerf-volant, pronounced anair. 
rdauwn', kite; chef-d’'a@uvre, pronounced shédy- 
drrrr, masterpiece, and the plurals @ufs and 
iuenfa, eggs and oxen. Authorities differ as to 
whether it is silent or sounded in the singular 
nerf. All agree as to its being silent in the 
plural nerfe. In the numeral new/ (nine), the f is 
silent before a word beginning with a consonant 
or A aspirate, if that word be multiplied by the 
numeral; but not otherwise. Thus, neuf moss 
(nine months) is pronounced ne-mwa, whilst in 
fe neuf jantier (the ninth of January) the final 
fis heard. In the same numeral the final / 
assumes the sound of ¢ befure a multiplied word 
beginning with a vowel or & mute, as in neuf 
heures, which becomes nev-err. 


G axp J. 

G has a hard sound, as in the English words 
ware, grave, glimpee, when it comer before a, 0, 
v,l, and r, asin galon, pronounced galon’, gallon ; 
comer, pronounced qoz-er ey. throat; gleire, pro- 
nounced glwarr, glory; agreeable, pronounced 
ayrey abl, agreeable. 

in order to get the same guttural sound 
before ¢ and ¢ the g must) be followed by a. 
Which, however, is not otherwise sounded, thus ; 
querir, pronounced ghereer, to cure ; guide, pro 
neunced gheed, guide There are a few words in 
which the a of gar and gue is felt. These words 
are—aigeille,® pronounced = egg-wee-f, neertle ; 
aiguillon.® pronounced = egg-uve-ont, goad ; 
aiguiaer, pronounced egg-wer-zdy. to sharpen, 
arguer, pronounced ahr-gueh, to argue ; and the 
proper nouns Guime, pronounced (Girecz and 
Guszat, pronounced Gwerzn, 

The nearest equivalent to the soft sound of 
G is represented by « and au in such English 
words aa man, measure. It naturally assumes 
this sound before ¢ and ¢, asin grate, pronounced 
pren’-t# (nice). When itm required to give it 
thes soft sound before a or uv, an intermediate ¢ 
must be introduced, as in gras, pronounced jey, 
yay 

ida sound of J ts identseal with this soft 
souml of g, aa in pas (pretty), peune (young). 

The d-sound heck io Baclok constitutes a 
part of the pronunciation of », and sometimes of 
g. an in Jane, George, must be carefully avowed 
wm French. 

Final g i silent in faesboury. pronounced 

* fee Liquid Sounds usmiew L paragraph 


When final g is carried on to a word beginning 
ee the sound of & thus: 
ced saseatkey-c, blood and 


fi. 

Initial WH in not sounded; but in worls in 
which it is said to be aspirated, at prevents the 
elision or dropping of the tinal vowel, and the 
carrying on or linking of the final consonant in 
certain words that precede them. Thus, A being 
aspirated in Aéras herot and hache (hatchet), we 
BAY le héroa, la hache, les heros, leahachen Mute 
his non-existent for purposes of pronunciation, 
so that the words in which it occur prac. 
tically begin with a vowel, and consequently 
allow both elaion and iinking. Thus, with 
homme, pronounced om (man) and Austoire, pro. 
nounced ces-fwahr (history), we get Chomme, 
Chiatare, and we pronounce dea hommes, ben 
histrires as dés (hjom. lez (byes trshr HE, 
though aspirated in Aérus, i mlent in all tte de 
rivatives: fAérotne, PAérotam:, cto. 


K. 


The letter A ow found only in a few wards of 
foreyn—mainiy Greek—origin, Pts pronun 
ciation offers no difficulty. 


L. 

The simple and natural pronunciation of Lo 
the «ame asin’ Engleh:  dawreer. pronouncest 
lor-ee.ey, laurel; chalou pe, pronounced shaltep, 
shallop. 

Final dua not sounded in bared (larrel), chewed 
(kennel), coudel (duck), cud de mar (blind rend), 
fual (gun), ged (gestion) onembed (navel), 
eutil (ool), persed (parley), acad Caurfertedd), 
aouresticvebrows, nor in geadsd, exeept when st ts 
follawed by a word beyinaing with a vowel or 
an unaspirated A 

jn cesgtain wortts terval / porens erfeed Low ad immangisee oy 
baud sound With regard to the proper pre 
nuneration of this bapaid sound there oe a dite 
renee of usage and of apimon The ssnypdeat 
form of it conamte in gewing the Lo the value of 
Wry short yr, without, however, allowing tt to 
form a weparate oytlatde = The words that have 
thas fiquid sound of final Pare. aor, promouneced 
arryee, Apt (according te nome authorities , 
baint, pronounced babre-ye, chatter; al, pro 
nounced aay, evelash peal, pronmuner | 
perree ye, peril 

The lequid eound of | occurs not only in certain 
words that hase final id, but alao the following 
terrainstions —alle,  pronaunced re ye fexcept 
nls, town, and mille, thousand) » add, pronounced 
aye ; alls, pronounced aye 6d, pronounced aye ; 
eile, pronounced dye; ewsl, pronounced 7 ye ; 
ewille, pronounced ¢-ye ¢ oral, pronounend 6 ye ; 
vuille, pronounced ou-ye, wille, pronounced ou-ye. 


M asp N. 
Inital M ia proncunced aa in English, thus: 
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maser, promounoedd ih 
nun mre fe, midday. 
‘i Except in a few words, either Latin or of 
foreign origin, auch as item, pronounced Zetem, 
item ; Aarem, pronounced arr-em, harem, final 
m, together with the vowel preceding it, has a 
nasal soni! 

This nasal rxound arising from the letter 
moorn ino’ mm or ann), preceded by & 
vowel, should be pronounced without any g- 
sound But ax the nearest English equivalent 
always occur with a tinal g. the phonetic ex- 
planation of the pronunriation of such words 
valli this ecourke he seeanpensy by the g 
shown thus, * For example : champ, pro- 
nounced havin’, field ; dana, pronounced dawn’, 
invaranto: bon, pronounced han’, gond ; mataon, 
pronounced may con’, house, 


Nasal Sounds. |. The nasal sounds are 
four in number oan,in, on, and un; but each 
of them represents various combimations, Thus: 

2 The nasal sound of aa iv alae that of and. and, 
Gar, AA7, Gm, amp, cn, ent, cm, cmps, and aon, 
and of arn in Cacn. 

% The naeal round of ean aleo that of acm, ain, 
aint, rim, con, cinf, vm, yn, and ym 

4. The nasal sound of oni aise that of ond, 
ond, and om 

& The nasal sound of aa om ales that of can, 
wad, and wm. 

6, All thear combinations are, except ina very 
few words, pronounced with a nasal sound, when 
they are finals, Aw initials, or in the body of a 
word, they are nasal only when followed by a 
consonant other than moor a Thus, ism 
naaal tn am peranide (an‘ saa-PtbL) 

7. Enie nasal in cames(aten’ awe), and ita der. 
vatives, 

Movs alent on aadimne, pronounced 6 (on, 
autumn, and also in damner, pronounced dah ancy, 
to damn, together with the wonds derived from 
at 

Initial a om pronounced asin English, than: 
ace, pronounced a¢/, new ; as, pronounced a4, 
nor, When followed by a vowel, it) retains 
thee eound in the body of a word, aa in aardin, 
pronounced ancdan’, anndyne, VY communi. 
cates the aound af @ to the vowel ¢ in Ammar, 
pronounced ¢y aces (to neigh) 

Except in abiomen, amen, Eden, and (according 
to sume) Aymen, pronounced ecmean, Hymen, 
final » gives the nasal sound to the syllable, 

P. 

Initial P is sounded very much asin English, 
but with a alghter opening of the lps, thus: 
pes, pronounced pak, step; prac, pronounced 

a, plum: pode, D abel posh, pocket. 
‘he han the value of f. a8 in Raghsh. thus: 

phere, pronounced fedr, lighthous. It ow 
avanded before a and « in words demved from 
the Girewk, as: prenmoner, pronounced pud-mo- 
wd, preumonia. It is waually silent before -2, 
except in the inital avilable of words derived 
from the Greek, of from the Latin arptem, 
thus: arpicmbre It is silent, however, in 
buptéee, pronounced belteme, baptiem; in 
compiler, pronounced contey, to count: drunpter, 


muse; midi, pro- 


ounced dontey, to tame; eculpter, p-. 
Saned skiiltey, to carve ; and their derivats 
and in exempt, pronounced exatrey, exempt ; a: 
prompt, pronounced pron’, prompt. It is ai, 
sounded before ¢ in abrupt, inepte, adopticn.. 
captieux, reptile, accepté, rédempteur (redeeme: 
and their derivatives. The meanings of the. 
words are obvious. 

Final p is usually silent, as in camp (camp). 
champ (field), coup (stroke), drap (cloth), low) 
(wolf), galop (gallop), cep (vine-stock), and ale: 
in corps (body) and temps, pronounced tawn:. 
time. It is sounded in cap (cape). In beaucouy. 
pronounced b6-k06, much, and in trop, pre 
nounced fro, it is sounded only before a word 
beginning with a vowel or mute &. 


Q. 

Except in cing, pronounced san’k, five, and 
coq, pronounced kauk, cock, the only two word: 
in which it occurs as final, the letter Q is always 
followed by u. The combination gu has two 
different. pronunciations, with regard to which 
no precise rules can be laid down. It may be 
xaid, in general terms, that qu is equal to & in 
words that belong to popular speech, as in 
quoi, pronounced kwah, what; quslfer, pro- 
nounced kee-tey, to quit. In words commonly 
called of learned origin, gt has usually the sound 
of hw when it is followed by a, as in agquatsque, 
pronounced akuuteek, and equateur. 

In cong the final 7 os sounded, except when that 
numeral multiples a word beginning with acon- 
nenantor aspirated A. as cing france, pronounced 
ean’? fruven’, tive francs, In that case it is silent. 


R. 

The letter Rois pronounced with a strong 
tell, produced by the vibration of the avula, ax 
in remvage (shore), marine (navy), mercreds (Wed. 
neaday). 

Final ¢ iw rounded in the monosyllables fer, 
pronounced ferr, iron; mer, pronounced merr, 
sea; cher, pronounced sherr, dear; or, pro- 
nounced ar, gold ; mr, pronounced miir, wall ; 
her, pronounced = f/t-err, proud; hser,  pro- 
nounced ¢@-er, yostenlay; mer, pronounced 
after, wir; tut not in the compound monsewr. 
It ws also sounded in tinal or, as plaisir, in the 
dusyllables amer, pronuounced ahmerr, bitter ; 
hiver, pronounced ¢% rerr, winter ; enfer, pro- 
nounced aern'-ferr, hell ; 4her, pronounced der, 
ether; cadler, pronounced biv?-yerr, spoon ; 
ina few Latin nouns and in some proper names. 

Final r w miont in the combination ter in all 

yeyllabies except those mentioned above, and 
in all intinstives in er. 


Ss. 
The letter § has two sounds—e hissing 
sound. as in the English word sag, a sotter 
2 sound, as in fuer. 


- Initial a, whether followed by a vowel or by 
a consonant, has the sound, as in sage. 


pronounced sahj, wie; sce, pronounced sd%, 
AW. 
In the body of a word « has the same sharp 


i ce ee 
another consonant, as m dorayuc, 
leuvek, when. 


There is an ex to this in the case of 
words in which the pe ppl asian trans occurs. 
Thus, « has the sound of z m fransiger (to com- 
prim se), and in transaction. 

The hissing sound is also produced by as 
between two vowels, as in passer, pronounced 
pah-aey, to pass. 

A single s between two vowels has the soft 
:-sound, as in rose, pronounced rose, rose; miaere, 
pronounced méé-zasrr, misery; maison, pro- 
nounced may-zon’, house ; potson, pronounced 
pirah-zow,, poison. 

Final ¢ is usually silent, as in dane. pronounced 
down’, in; aoa, pronounced soo, under; poids, 
pronounced pwa, weight. 

Final « is sounded in fous (pronoun), but not 
in faus (adjective), meaning “ all.” 

When plus, pronounced plii, more, helps to 
form comparatives and superlatives, the final e 
mslent. It is also silent in me... plus no 
longer. It is sounded in plug = more, in pas plua, 
inde plus en plus, and in plua-que-parfart. 

Final « is silent in Jésus. 


T. 

The sound of 7 ia similar to that of the same 
letter in English, but rather softer, owing to the 
stwence of the slight aspiration that generally 
follows itin English. Initial ¢ always has the same 
valne, as in table (tahbl), table. In the baly of o 
word it retains this sound when it ia followed by 
a consonant or any vowel but 1. as in entrain, pro- 
nounced awn’-train’, dash; enfamer, pronounced 
awn’-fammey, to broach. 

In ¢, the ¢ retains ita own pronunciation (1) 
when preceded by 4 orr, as in baafion, pronounced 
ha -steeon’, hastion: mirfion, pronounced meer ter - 
wm’, mixture ; (2) when followed by tré or ter, as 
substantive endings, thug: amilie, pronounced 
amer-lee-ey friendship ; enéier, pronounced’ awn’ 
tee-ey, enture ; (3) when followed by e mute, asin 
partie, madeatse. The exceptions to this area few 
nouns, of which prophetic, pronounce | prufey we, 
man example, and all nouns in afer, as 
democratic (democracy), in which tb becames co 
In pronunciation ; (4) when followed by en or 
enne, ad in lenis, to hold. 

Final fin usually silent, but 1 sounded in abject, 
ue abject, abject; brat, pronounced 
rut, coarne. 

T final w silent in réngt (except when followed 
by a noun beginning with a vowel of mute A), 
in qguatre-vingts (80) and all the numbers from Ww 
to 99. It is sounded in ringl ef wn (21) and all 
the remaining numbers up to 29. 
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numerals multiply a number beginning with a 
consonant or aspirated A. 

Final ¢ is pronounced in Chriat, and Proteatants 
usually retain thie pronunciation in Jéewe-Chria. 
Catholics seem to prefer a pronunciation in which 
both « and ¢ are alent, and say Jean Chri. 

Th, whether initial, medial, or tinal, is pro- 
nounced like ¢, asin the (tea), methode (mothad j, 
zensth (zenith) It is wholly silent in sathee 
(isthmus). 

Vv. 


The letter F is pronounced as in English, thus: 
rirre, pronounced crerrr (ta live) Tt uw never 


final. 
Ww. 


Woonever occur except in words of foreym 
origin. Ft usually has the «ound of Vl but om 
sometimes pronounced like ow in English words, 
auch as whig and whos 


X. 

* Enitial Xo occurs in a canal number of purely 
scientific termes dernved from the Greek, and ales 
ina few proper nouns of foreign chartly Coreok 
Oriwin. 

In the body of a word. x haa npproarmmatels 
the anme value asin English. 

No haa the value of sin) dewrweme (second), 
derseme (tenth). acrecme (sixth), 

In wnrande (sixty), with a denivatives, and 
in Fruredles, x has (he sharp sound of aa 

Final ro ia usually alent, thu: pans, pts 
nounced pey( peace), prox, pronouncedd pr ee (pres | 

It has the value of aean ane (sity and des 
(ten), except when those numerals multiply a 
noun beginning with a consonant or an aspirated 
honnatr heron dir mina, In that caseat nmlent 

When carned on te the neat worl, final 
taken ao tsound, thus: deur hommes, ar ane, 
lecome de-2a0m, ace san! 


Z. 


Z is sounded asin English > sme, gacon (tarts, 
douze (twelve) 

Final 2 silent in mez ond che: 
sharp sound of ain Mets, 

A lat noun pwecohar to the French langusge 
w formed by the combination of gain the 
body of a word. Tt approximates the ny of 
Bunyon or the at of wmion Thus, as regard 
this sound, there in a similarity between com: 
pagrem and megan amd ther Bogleh  equi- 
valenta companim and mination. When ga oocurs 
in final gar, an in mgne (sign), ita sound miy tw 
approximate] by giving it the value of a very 


Bt Casboeem thee 


It is also silent in ecpf, pronounced sd, seven; slight and alurr.d ye; aren -ye. 
and hui, pronounced weéf, eight. when these To be continued 
Nore A firet course in German appears in Part Il of the Sevy-Eoccaton 
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THE PLACE OF ELECTRICITY IN THE MODERN WORLD 


By Proreason Sivaxts PL Thompson 


AFTER the Stane Aye, the Bronze Ape. and 
the trun Age, by which names learned men 
diatinguuah the atepa of civilmation in pre histore 
rae, come in raped succession the Age of Steam 
amd the Age of Electricity 
Let anyone try to picture to himenlf the quiet, 
dow moving word in which our grandfathers 
and great grandfathers tived, befor the advent of 
the locomotive or the steamboat, before the tele 
graph or the telephonr, before the electric light or 
the electric motor To travel by coach from Lan, 
dan to York required four dave To send a letter 
from Landen to Pars required at least a week 
To aad froin London ta New York needed a month 
Gae lighting made its appearance in the atreeta 
ef our cite early in Ube nineteenth century. but, 
fur the rest, the tallow candle and the dim colza 
al lamp were the means of domestic hightung 
The factores, thanks taunly to James Watt, 
had their ateam-engines, of primitive type. 


The Coming of the Steam Engine. 
With the advent of the steam-cngine grew up 
our factory system, whem men wuMen were 
horted together in dark factories, becauar ateam 
power on any amall scale for the madivadual worker 
wae quite uneconomical, With the atead-engine 
ae a PUINPINE t muning could progress, and 
town supplies of water became a pumitality Not 
until the development of the locomotive tn the 
maddie of the nincteonth century were towns 
brought into reasonable communication with ane 
another ; nor unt the manne engiac had been de- 
veloped could wterchange of news and of products 
ami manufactares between one country and 
another come into active existence. With the 
introduction of steam-engines began the taste, the 
ee pal dain the growth 

markets depemdent upon rapid tranaporta- 
tron af goods, and the estabivhment of natronal 


1 


and international postage All thin vast develop. 
ment, the beginning of which our grandfathers wit- 
nemed. has gone on until our time, and stall goes 
on But ite progress has been vastly hastened, 
and ite extension widened by that stall) more 
modem and nore scoentitic agency —electricity. 


A Revolution of Our Own Time. 
Quite recent ou the introduction of electricity 
into the service of man. While the electric tele- 
graph in Cieat Britain dates from about 1840, 
the submarine cable from 1834. and the electric 
bell from about 1855, the commercial intro- 
duction of the telephone from about 1878, that 
of the electric light dates from about 1878, the 
puble supply of electneity from about 1883, the 
industrial use of electric motors from about 1886, 
electne tramears from 1883, electric radways from 
Ist2, and wireless telegraphy, though ita incep- 
thon waa in TNiM, began to be used only in 1899, 

The vast development of electnce work to-day, 
with ite thousand applications, has heen the 
product of many minds, the fruit of the labours 
of comparatively few proncers. The salient dis- 
caverns can be stated very boefly. Until the end 
of the eighteenth century, the only electrical 
facta which had been dmcovered or explored 
were thoee relating to the production by friction 
of etectne charges, which could indeed be made 
to give shocks or sparks, but which had no com- 
Taercal applications 

It was true that Benjamin Franklin had ident. 
ted lightning as an electnc ducharge, and had 
unvented the lightning-rod for the protection of 
property from thunderstorms, But ao aA 
the artifical production of clectne  effecta 
depended upon the rubbing of amber with 
flannel. of of glass with silk. this primitive 
excitatian of stationary electric was 
barren of useful applications. It was not even 


established that electricity had any connection 
with magnetism, though it was suspected that 
there were relations between the two agencies. 


The Electric Current. With 1800 came 
the invention by Alessandro Volta of the voltaic 
pile, followed by its improved form, the voltaic 
cell, For the first time science was provided with 
a steady and manageable source, from which a 
quiet, continuous flow of electricity as a current 
could be procured. These currents could be 
guided along metallic wires, usually of copper, 
constituting an electric circuit, which conveyed 
the current from ite starting-point in the cell — 
or, in more powerful combinations, from a whole 
battery of cella—to eed required place, and led 
it beck by a return path to the starting-point. 

The properties of the electric current were 
quickly investigated. Metals and many liquids 
were found to conduct it: glass, marble, wax. 
oil, and air were found to stop ita passage, acting 
as nor.-conductors or insulators. It waa found to 
heat thin wires. In 1802 Humphrey Davy dis- 
covered the arc or electric flame produced when 
the current 8 between the oe of two sticks 


of carbon. He also investigated the power of the 
electric current to cause chemical decom. 
jeeution im passing through = xalt-solutions, 


through fused alkalis, or through acids, In Is20 
Gersted discovered that the electme current could 
cause a deficotion of a compasy needle placed 
near the wire that carned the current, and so 
opened the new domain of electro magnetient. 


Firet Electric Motor. Thisx was followed 
by the invention of the galvanometer, the 
metrument by which currenta are detected and 
measured. In 1822 Faraday produced the timt 
electric mefor, im which a magnet was caused to 
rotate around @ current, or the wire carrying the 
current was caused to rotate around @ magnet, 
In 1825 Wiham Sturgeon invented the soft-iron 
electro. magnet, an instrument of vast importance in 
afl the modern engineering applications. Down 
to that time the only known magnets were either 
natural lode-stones or else pieces of stcel (tar, 
needles, or horseshoes in form), to which magne- 
tism was imparted once forall. Their magnetism 
was in this sense permanent, not capable of being 
turned off or on at will, not capable of being con. 
trolled from a distance. Sturgeon found that by 
winding a coil of wire around a rod or horseshoe 
of soft iron, and then connecting the coil by 
wires to an electric circuit which conveyed elec. 
tre currents from a battery, so that the electric 
current circulated around the iron, the iron core 
became a powerful magnet. but continued m 
anly so long as the electne current was permitted 
to circulate. On stopping the current, which 
could be done by opening the circuit at any 
punt—which might f far away —the soft iron 
ture ceased to attract. On re-clusing the circuit 
the circulation of current began again, and the 
iron core again became magnetic, and exerted 
tte on a nei iron armature. 

ere, then, for the first time in history, wae 
man provided with s magnet that could be cun- 
trolled and operated from any distance. The 
t is the beginning of al] electrical 

« 
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engineering. An electromagnet is an easential 
feature in every modern telegraphic inatrument, 
in every sounder, recorder, relay, in every 
telephone, in every electric bell, in every motor, 
in every dynamo, in every electrivally-operated 
railway signal. Milhons of electromagnets am 
constructed every year; but the essential prin. 
ciple of them all gues back to William Sturgeon's 
electromagnet of 1825. 


Generation and Transformation. !n 
1831 Michact Faraday made two discoveries 
of equally fundamental importance, when he 
established the prneiplea of the mechaniwal 
yenerafion of clectne currenta and of their trame- 
formatem, Down to that date the only methods 
known for generating electric currenta had been 
either the chemical method ueed in the voltarw 
cell, or the less useful method of the thermoyuln 
(discovered in 1822 by August Seebeck), in which 
heat apphed to tho junctions of metalhe barn 
aet up {iecble elect action, Hut Faraday took a 
step far in advance when, after many failures 
an & dehberate and determined  screntitie 
xearch, he discovered a mechanical proceas for 
generating currents by the moving of magnets 
near coils of copper wire, Of thie discovery, and 
of ite far-reaching consequence the invention of 
the dynamo there as much to be aad when we 
come to conmder the dynamo Suffee it here tp 
aay that without this tranacendent discovery of 
the mechamesl method there would have been 
none of the larger practical appheations of ele 
tneity to enginecring work 

Even asit wae, no practical apple ation cf this 
method woe adopted in commerce for a number 
of years Tt true that primitive hands of 
dynames, under the name of magneto electre 
machines, were made for laboratory prrpo oes 
Faraday himeeclf made euch an ESS, Piasi ats 
Pare and Saxton in London quckiv followed 
woth other forms In 184) Woolrich, of Korming- 
ham, devised a machine capatde of tong driven 
by a ateam engine, and furnmbed currents fir 
electroplating ; and Sinateden, in IMS), devieed 
the method of uang a amall magneto cle tric 
machine to excite the sam ceple of a larger one, 
thus obtaming mechanically currents far eared: 
ing those of the largest batterien previously 
known. He described expenmenta on the fusing 
of copper and iron wires, and made experiments 
on glow-lampes of platinum wire. 


Era of Electric Lighting. From 1457 
to 1865 inventors were busy perfecting magnets 
electrws machines for lighthouse lighting. while 
Wheatatone, Sremena, Varley, Pacinetts, and 
Wilde intruduced various improvements in res 
pect of greater continuity of current and in 
modes of exeiting the magnetam oof the 

ts. In the early seventies «special 
pattern of dynamo by Gramme, of Paris, has ing 
as the revolving armature 8 continuous mng-conl, 
came into commercial use and quickly won ite 
way. The era of clectne lighting by arc lamps 
followed in the years from 1874 to 1 8M4, succeeded 
by the introduction of the glow-lamp. 

A t Faraday» inventions of 183] was 
that of the induction coil or transformer, 6 
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device by which an electric current Howimg in a 
cow of wire induces a current to flow in a neigh- 
bourimng col of wire, the action being dependent 
upon the vanations of strength of the primary 
current iaee on fater Chapter in this sect'on on 
THA SS FORMERS | 
‘The tret appheation of this discovery was the 
spark-ecl, an npparatiun for obtaining bright 
long sparks by anduction from a mere current 
from a few voltae cells, The later eee 
inthe medern alternate current transformer for 
changing high pressure currents into low-pressure 
eurtenta, or orice tera, came into commercial 
inpertance only about TN83. when alternate 
current generators bad been pat upon the 
market fur the purpow: of electrie lighting. 
Without the transformer there would have been 
nene of the great echeimes for the electric trans 
miamenaf power, or the utaisation of the energy 
of waterfalls, fur auch tranaminaion of eles tric 
energy would be whally uneconomical unless the 
curmnt could be conveyed at very high pressures , 
and high pressure currenta cannot be used for 
lyhting cn tramway work unless they are trans 
formed down to a mtatable low pressure All 
thin we shall ace in due coure faee Chapter on 
Trasnmiasiose o” Powers) 


Syateme of Transmission. After al 
ternating clectme curtenta had thus Leen intro 
duend, there came the isvention by Ferrara in 
TRAS, antl fey Testa in DN8N, of the combination 
of two, three, or mon separate alternating 
currents un different: phases, to work alter. 
nate current metom , and no arune the two 
phase and thre phase syatemsa of transmission 

the latter se anal today an all the 
great achemon of electri: engineering 

With battertes for the generstion chenucally 
of weak curtenta, the telegraph, the telephone, 
and the eleetre tell reeenved their natural 
development With dynames forthe mechanical 
gxenerion by steam engines, or water power, oF 
yas engines af continueus curtenta, ther fol. 
lowed the appleation te clectrotyping, clectro 
plating, electro gilding, and rickel plating. as 
well as the supply of clecteity to arc lampe for 
publes dightang and glowdlampe for interior 
Hluminatin, and to the propulsion of tramcara 
and electne locamotieee With the alternator 
fur the mechanical generation. by power ~ of 
alternating currents, anied by the ware of the 
transfarmer, came the utiliation of waterfalla 
and the tranamiquan of clectre power on the 
large acale from generating centree or power 
houses, the currents being (ranamittcd to suitable 
distributing centres and there transformed down 
of converted into continuous current as required 
by the various consumen The driving of fac- 
torinn by electric motors; the use of electric 
furnaces for amelting and the manufacture af 
alloys and af new chemicals; the propulman 
of heavy trains by electric streak theer 
became posable only by the devel te just 
recited, and these all anginate with ecees tthe 
reerarches of Michacl Faraday. 


A Receat Revolution. How great has 
been al] this recent developmrat a few statestics 


will reveal. Before 1880 there was not. 
Great Britain a single house electrically light. 

nor a single supply-station erected for. 
public distribution of electricity. At the .. . 
of 1895 there were 38 public companies .. . 
electric supply, with a total capital of £5,83) (x.. 
and 33 municipal undertakings with an author... ; 
capital of £1,900,000. There were at that d.,:. 
about 2,000,000 of glow-lamps in use in (in..- 
Britain, and about 18,000,000 units of electy: 
energy were supplied in that year to the pul)l:.. 
the average working cost per unit being ove 
fourpence. By New Year's Day in 1905 ther 
were 183 public companies, with a total capital «f 
over £30,000,000 ; 262 municipal undertaking.. 
with authorised capital of £31,600,000. Nearly 
20,000,000 glow-lampsa were connected up, and 
over 448,000,000 of unite of electric energy per 
annum were being sold with an average working 
coat: reduced to 2:3) pence. In electric tram- 
ways, of which the first two were opened in 
Iss3, there were in DSM) only sixteen companies, 
with 4 capital of £6,000,000, In January, 1905, 
them had grown to 150 companies, with a 
capital of §£70,000,000, while 115 municipal 
bodies bad «pent £27,870,000 on tramways. The 
earhent of ees tube railways was the City 
and South London, opened in 1880, which has 
new 12) miles of track There are now in London 
alone P43 miles of track in electric operation, 
and 64 mules more are either under construction 
orm process of convermon from = steam = pro- 
pulnion, in the provinces there are 1460 miles 
of electme radway in operation, and over 100 
mor authorised of in proces of convencon. 


A Hundred Thousand Horse-Power. 
The number of electme belie sold) in) Creat 
Britain alone averages something ike a mithen 
noyear, The total mileage of telegraph wires 
whicw, when taken over in ISTO by the State, 
wea much under TOQ,080, a8 now over 300,000 
miles The number of telegraphic messages sent 
during the year 1104 was nearly (0,000,000, while 
the capital value of the telegraphs of Great 
Hritain is estimated to be £36.000,000, and that 
of the telephones £13.200,000, Great power. 
houses for the generation and supply of electric 
energy to be transmitted to factomes and work- 
shops have been orected ina number of industrial 
centres, at Newcastle, in South Wales, ino the 
Mailands, in the Clyde Valley. in North London, 
in Yorkshire, and in Lancashire, with others in 
progress, These together represent an output 
of over 100,000) horee.power, and a capital 
expenditure in total of £900,000 The inven. 
tion by Parsons of the steam-turbine has given 
e great impetus to thear latest developments. 

It will thus be seen to what an immense 
commercial im the electrical industry 
has grown. Without reckoning in any sub- 
marine cables or any manufacturing concerns. 
the total capital expended upon the electrical 
undertakings enumerated above may be approxi- 
mately stated at over £230,000,000. If we put 
down the capital of the submarine cable com- 
panies at 000.000, and that of the elec- 
treal mannfactaring undertakings in (Creat 


rach of these containing at least two sorta of 
atom. A substance is known as compler when 
its molecules are composed of a large number of 
atoms. Proto is undoubtedly complex in 
this sense, though it must not b2 supposed that 
ane) ily a substance of definite chemical 
composition, as are water, starch, and cane-sugar. 


Very Sal gpl substances are eminently un- 
«table, and when protoplasm dies it no doubt 


falls to pieces,’ 80 to speak. 


The Chemistry of Life. As we can only 
subject dead toplasm to chemical analyz, 
a great difficulty presents itself when attempts 
are made to determine ita actual chemical 
niture. But we know that its nearest allies 
are to be found in what are termed protesda or 
aliuaminods, of which white-of-egg is a typical 
cxample. Yet even these are so complicated 
in nature that so far we know little mon 
than their percentage composition, and tll 
they are thoroughly understood the true nature 
of living matter is far to seek. Chemistry. 
however, has made such huge stmdes in the past 
that we are justified in expecting further enlight. 
enment in the immediate future. 

At no very distant date a sharp distinction 
vas drawn between Inorganic and | Organic 
Chemistry, the latter dealing with substances 
which it was supposed could only be formed by 
the vital activity of planta or animals. But a» 
mince then some of these very substances, ¢ y. 
grape-sugar and indigo, have been actually built 
up oor synthesized ino the laboratory, the same 
nay ultimately prove powsble for proteids 
Some sanguine spirits even anticipate that living 
aubmtance will some day be manufactured. 
Should this dream of the old alchemiata ever 
be realized, we shall be justified in consdering 
life a matter of chemistry and phymses ; but till 
then it's better to remain in an attitude of 
suspended judgment. 


A Cycle of Changes. Living matter 
further distinguwhed frum non hving by the 
fact that it passes through a cycle of changes, 
which terminate in death with nesolution into 
non-living substances. [t is, inderd, posable 
that death is not an absolute necewity in the 
case of certain of the lowest animals, as we shall 
we in the sequel. But the statement 16 broadly. 
if not universally. true Dumng the life of an 
Ofganiam there wa constant breaking down of 
the complex substance of the budy. assocute 1 
with an equally constant up-building, whereby 
Waste in compensated, growth rendered possuble, 
and the production new individ macle 
practicable. Without such chemocal breaking: 
down the energy necessary for ing on the 
various acta of life would not be available. In 
ourvelves, for example, movement, the produc. 
tion of dignstive juices, sensations, and even 
thought. are all associated with such disin - 
toon. There is a constant ebb and flow. 
body of an organism retains a constant form 
with ing substance, like an eddy im s 
stream. It may be added too that the form is 


curves. 


t y 
romee woe ce matter, we find that 
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these cyclical changes are not manifested A 
piece of rock-crystal, for instance, may retain 
Its properties unchanged for an indetinite perud 
Under certain circumstances, mdeed. it imay 
grow, as do crystals of sugar-candy on a string, 
but the growth takes place by the addition ot 
layers to the exterior, the intenor remaming 
unaltered. And when non living matter has as 
detinite shape. as in cryatals, itis bounded by 
dharp edges, and, as a rule, by tat surfaces 
Some crystals, as thos of diamond, may, it is 
true, possess curved faces, but the sharp edges 
are always there, 


The Kingdom of Biology. The dimtin: 
hhons between higher planta and biygher animals 
are sufficiently obvigus, though both are easen 
tially composed of protoplasm ; but as we descend 
the scale the differences become lew stroking, 
until among the lowest forms of Uife at as net 
always posible to be ahacdutely sure ania given 
case Whether we are dle ding with a plant oc an 
animal We may. in faet. company the two 
great hingdoms of the crgane werld tae the 
two strokes inca Vio owhoeh are deetinet above, 
but unite together leluw, while the detter 4 
may be taken te represent both kraggcome, 
together with the common stock from whieh 
they have probably heen derived The actual 
potinta of difference are beat reserved! til we 
know a littl: more about plants and aniunals 

Seomuch oom known about the movida of 
orgamiains which eatherexmtor have existed, that 
planta and animale are commonly dealt with 
weparately by the two sister amences af Botany 
(Grek, bufanae, a plant) and Zoology (reck, 
roon, an animal, dagen dus curse), which treal 
reapectively of plants and animals, though at 
must not be forgotten that these are not marked 
off from one another with albeolute distine thew, 
besides which Chev are antec refated ant ae com 
dex a fashion thst inany protdemes can only 
ro nequately molved by the co operation of 
botanimte and socloyists 

Either Botany or Zoglogy is susceptible af 
divrnen into departmenta, though here, cgay, 
there is Nhece mars y eracrre coe levee overlapping The 
frat of these departments in Clashes tion 


Clasaification. When dealing with a mul. 
titude of objects of any hand, st wan obvieus 
matter of convernence to divide them ante: groupe, 
according to (hear resemblances and differences, 
in other words to claaalyg them  Pimtage afamypa, 
coins, books, pctures, or what not, all require 
classification of they are ta be studded unteth 
gently, and the proprietor af every hip ww Aware 
of the anccewuty of arranging hue warve according 
to some definite plan, so that customers can 
be served with promptitude and case 

In mmilar wir naturalute have long been 
accustomed to adopt some kind of clashcation 
of plants and animals, and one of the mont 
notable advances in this direction was made by 
the great Swedish botanst Linnaeus during the 


eighteenth century. in his “ Systems Nature.” 


In his, as in all sutmequent sywtemm, the different 

kinds of plant or animal are termed specses, 

though the exact definition of a specie i* an 
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execedingly difhcult matter, ax we shall later on 
have occasion to learn. Species are aggregated 
into larger proupe or genera, these into still 
larger assemblages, and ao on, until at last we 
reach the #eb-kengdoma of Plants and Animals, 
which together make up the kingdom of Living 
Things on Organsems, The resemblances bet ween 
ea of the same species are ao close that all 
of them can be readily believed to have sprung 
from the same stock But as we go to larger and 
larger groupe the resemblances are fewer and of 
roure general character, while the differences arr 
broader and more marked 


Scientific Names. We alan owe to Lin 
naevus the convenwat ayntem of binamial nimen 
clature, by which a double “ smentific name" 
i given to every animal or plant. There arr, 
for ometance --amongst others three common 
Keutish kinda or apecws of Buttercup, known 
to botanwte ae Hanunculas bulbvews, Ranunculus 
ecru, and Kanuaculuse repens, In each case 
the eecond sw the speeific name, and the fit 
the genenc name, these bearing much the 
same felation to one another as the Chnatian 
and surnames of a man, except that the order 
mo reversed, asin many official fate of human 
beings = The individuale of the apecses bulheuana 
rreemides one another even ino minute drtaids, 
ae du those of acnaior thoar of repens And 
although the member of the three apecien are 
in wom reaprcts different, they agree ino mont 
particulars, eo thet at tm juetifiable tu place 
all three of them -together with a number of 
ether specire in the aame group of genus - 
Ranunculus —of the next higher order 

Such scentitic names are moatly denved from 
Latin of Cirwek, or both, these languages being 
the commen property of all civiliaed nations, 
ami they poneres the great advantage that they 
can tw used so an to be aniveraally intetlagible 
English, German, Ruasian, and Italian botaniata 
ahhe understand what plant wo mgnified by the 
name Ranwaculus rok, aren but common oot 
lars name vary so much that endless con 
ussion would te caused if they were employed in 
acmontiiec worka = Toabsolutely guard against mis. 
conceptian, however, it # necessary to indicate 
by initials the authonty who gave the particular 
apecitic name, as the same plant or animal has 
aometimes reemred mor than one appellation. 
while an the other hand the same verbal label 
has been attached ta more than ane plant ar 
animal, both bilities bring the result of 
imperfect knaeledige of work already done. The 
completo name of Uhe 
Ranuncuins bulboous L., 
for Lanneus. 


Natural Affinities. The vider attempts 
at clasification were generally more or lees 
artatesal, in that ther were often based on super- 
feial characters, which might or might not 
indicate close relatiunahip. good example of 
thie is afforded by the ald group of back 
animals to whwh the name af was 

: animals with 


and cats. Rut the two former are cold-blooded 
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animals devoid of hair, while the 7 
warm-blooded, covered with hair ee phe 
their young. It may be added that the limbl... 
snake is undoubtedly a relative of the tortoj« 
and that the whale, which possesses no hinc 
legs. belongs to the same great group as thi. 
cow and cat. Anomalies like this were graduall;- 
realized, and in the early part of last century 
‘‘ natural ’’ classifications came into vogue, which 
attempted to group organisms in a lesa arbitrary 
way And it was ultimately perceived that the 
mutual affinities of groups were best expreased 
by arranging them in a sort of classificatory 
tree. 

Why clawification should assume a tree-like 
form was not fully realised till 1858. when 
Darwin and Wallace brought forward their 
theory of Evolution, the “* Ongin of Species " of 
the former appearing the following year. The 
idea of evalution —of the ongin, that ia to say. 
of exmting species from pre-existing ones, as 
againat the alacirate of the apecial creation of 
each and all -—was no new thing, and had at 
vanous times been brought forward from = the 
days of the old Greek philosopher downwards 
Suggestions had even been made as to the way 
in which at maught: poanmbly have come about, 
But it was reserved for Darwin and Wallace to 
marmhal so large an amount of evidence with auch 
irresuntible force that the fact of evolution is now 
no longer senously queationed by competent 
authoritier At the same time thee two 
actentinta propounded an invaluable theary as to 
the means by which evolution has been effected. 


The Influence of “ Darwinism.” 
Since 18580 ° Darwinism, to use a widely 
current term, has revolutionized Biology, and 
exerted a profound influence upon many other 
branches of learning, Among other things our 
conceptiona oof claamtication as applied to 
organ.ams have been greatly modified. For if 
organiams are actually all of common deacent, 
anew meaning attaches to such words as afiniters 
and relateonsheps, formerly employed m a vague 
and indefinite way, The classuticatory tree is, 
in fact, a genealogical one, and the more nearly it 
expreaacs direct and collateral blood-relation- 
ships the more nearly does it approximate to 
what practically all modern thologiata believe to 
le the truth, The larger branches of the 
clamifcatary tree correspond to the larger 
ervers of the organic bingdons and the anialler 
wanches to the subordinate groups, while the 
final twigs may be taken to correspond to species, 
amd the leaves which these bear to individual 
plants and animals. 


Merphology. Vorpholagy (Greek, morphe, 
form ; eee oe een eee 
divimon of Rrology. Vegetable Morphol 
sa eoaeedned. wath, ihe loom) aaa: atraciure: of 
pare while the master department of Animal 

orphology has to do with the form and 
vader ld of ore And here a further 
subdivimon mw posable, for we have Asetomy, 
which treats of the more obvious facts of struc- 
ture, and Histology (Greek. hidice. a texture ; 
ligée), which brings the muocroscope to bear upon 


.. nuter anatomical details. Morphologists are 
: content with merely observing and recording 
tx. but in all cases attempt to find out why 
ngs are as they are. To many such questions 
--,~inable answers have already been found, as 
a» shall soon see; but there are innumerable 
atoblems which still await solution. 


Physiology. The third division of Biology 
»» that of Physiology (Greek, phis¥s, nature ; 
: >.«, a discourse). Here a distinction is drawn 
tetween Vegetable and Animal Physiology. 
which deal respectively with the uses or functions 
of the various parte of planta and animals. While 
the morphologist is primarily concerned with 
the organic machine at rest. the physiologist 
studies ita actual working. It as, of course, 
sufheiently obvious that function cannot be 
studied without some knowledge of structure. 
while mere anatomy would prove very unin. 
teresting and largely unintelligible if considered 
alwolutely without reference to the uses of the 
parta of the body. 


Development. Development. or Embryo. 
logy, the fourth divimon of Biology, i concerned 
with the evolution of the individual, from its 
Drat inception up to the adult condition, and is 
in reahty the morphology and phymology of 
immature organisms or embryos 


Applied Biology. The fifth division, 
Applied Biology, has to do with the useful 
seein of tiological knowledge to human 
industmes, and naturally falls mto the two 
departments of Applied Heatany and Applred 
Zesdogy, both of which are of fundamental im 
Ulead for Medicine and Agneulture Applied 

otany, again, has a beanng upon industries 
whieh are concerned with the employment of 
vegetable fibre and woods of various kinds, 
while Apphed Zoology m of ponmary value for 
the mtelligent conduct and proper development 
of Finhenes, etc 


Distribution. The /hatribution of planta 
and animals constitutes atill another large branch 
of Biology, and one, too, which ia of absorbing 
intereat. If we take either Plant Distribution 
or Animal [hstribution, we shall find that it 
embraces two closely-related subdivimons. ¢¢ 
Instrbution in Space, or Geographical Ihstnibu. 
thon, and Lhistribution in Time. 


Geographical Distribution is concerned 
with facts and theories aa to the way in which 
exsting plants and animals are disposed with 
reference to the surface of the globe. The planta 
of @ given area constitute its fora, the animals 
tts fawna, and the nature of these assemblages in 
@ given case does not altogether depend upon 
climate, as commonly supposed. The asked 
peculiarities of the faunas and flora of Australia ; 
the fact that horses and camels are indigenous 
only to the Old World, while armadilloes and 
humeimg-birds are limited to the New; the 
extraordmary character of many fishes inhabiting 
the abymes of the ocean ; these and many other 
matiers of the test interest present them- 
selves to the st t of geographical distribution 
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Distribution in Time. The solu an 
work of the globe is largely made Up af lavers 
or erate, composed of rocks suet ae 

Voie satiide tite | 
slate, and limestone, which once existed as aes 
mulation: of sand, mud. or the hke. on. th: 
Hoor of the sea or of inland bodies of watet. and 
have since been consolidated and Uphraved tu 
make part of the dry land Asa fully explained 
in the section on GEOLOGY, it has heen found 
possible to arrange these strata in Chronmelogr al 
wequence, largely by appheation of the mini piles 
principle that when several such layers rest one 
upon the other the undermast are necessarily the 
oldest and the uppermost the youngest | Rocks 
of the hind commonly contain foals oe the 
remains of organisms which formerly cximted. or 
proofs, such as footpmnta, of the existence of 
such organisins We are thus enabled to acquire 
a large, though necessary imperfect, knowledge 
of the ancient floras and faunas of the globe for 
a penod of many million year Going back in 
time, we find that formerly camting plants anid 
animals become leas and Jeu ike those which 
now exist, while speaking broadly they are of 
lower and lower kind The evidence athorded 
by the record of the rocks [oe conclusive ae to 
the fact of evolution, and the genealagnes of 
some groupe of organwme have now been wothed 
outon conmderable detail 

Higher Probleme of Biology. fhe 
seventh great subdivisson of the mubyect, 2hede. 
eophic or Theoretical Hialogy, bas for ste province 
the consideration of the higher protlems which 
present themselven to the student of Biology, 
and the construction of theornes by which the 
existing order of things receives intelligent and 
intellagable explanation [tea data are derived 
from Botany and Zoolagy alike 

While either Botany of Zoolagy ae disinitide 
into all thes: subordinate division, the latter 
subject merges inte studies of still higher hand. 
Among thee may be enumerated J(nthropedogy 
(Greek, anthropor, man, légon, a dincourse), 
dealing with mankind; Paychedagy (Creek, 
pouche, soul or mind , goa), treating of mind ; 
and Norwdogy, which m the etudy of human 
communities. The intluence of the Theory of 
Evolution has made iteelf felt far beyond even 
thee limita, and has largely modihed our attitude 
towards many other departmenta of learning, 
among which Language, Hastory and Theology 
may be included. 

We are now in a pomtion to underitand what 
in meant by NatumaL History, the subject of 
this course | Ft we not ao much « subdivinion of 
Hiology asa taclogocal attitude = Thr naturalmt 
ntudies planta animals no far ae pomutde in 
their natural surrgunding», or in such a mex. 
fication of these as may be preaented by a 
Vivarium or an aquanum = Although he reeorta, 
when neceasary, to the resources of the laburatory 
or muacum, his oberrvations and ¢xprrimenta 
are made by erence on organisms "at home." 
He may collect plants of animals with some 
definite smentific end in view, but dors not 
accumulate dried flowers, birds’ egga. butter. 
fies, or shella, merely for the sake of collecting. 
as an many persons do 
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The Aim of Natural History. Natural 
Histary ain oat) determming the relations 


betwen orgatmm and then surroundings or 
environment-, and therefore deals with habits 
and thea ieanmng The xpecial names of 
Macros (Greek, boox. life; logos, a discourse) 
af Pirvvepy (dares h mika, jerome : logos), are often 
appbed to Natural History as used in this sense. 
Livery species a rocre or leas well adapted to its 
environment, nyicl the «tady uf wdayt ations offers 
an inerhauatibls tela for olmervation and CX peri- 
ment The shapes of teases, the colour aed 
atructure of flewers, the vamed hues of ime ts 
and tarda, the atructure of aospodera foot ora 
hat's wing ; Cheae, and Chings tthe these, all have 
sume adaptational menting Abd cur enyey 
ment of Nature wo vastly heayhtened fo we see 
with waderstanding oyes 
A competent naturalost mitiet poomsenn a workin 
knowledge of Clansitieation, or he wall be oan 
capable of undemtanding the relation of varicotus 
groupeeforganiuma to one anather The butter 
cup, manh moangeld, columbine, darkspur, and 
mintik's head, for example, ate each and all 
interesting polanta, beet Che vaterent os increased 
when we know that they ane nearly mated, and 
that the marked diflerenees between them an: 
vanatiens of a common plan, brought about by 
mtaptatiany Co different surroundings Ando the 
name remark may be made of much an nase bdage 
of anmmale as the rabbit, rat, squirrel, guinea pug. 
nnd pure yapane 
The naturaliat must abs be more or lew ofa 
marpbolagat and phwaob yet The thight of an 
Inceetora bund. for inastagace, cannot be property 
atucdied without a knowledge of both steaecturn 
and function, and an acquamtance with both os 
equally necessary of he washes to intellgentty 
undertand how a bee rifles Hower of (heir nectar. 
or how a yuteher plant catches te insect victims 


The Study of Life-histories. Pevelop 
meat ale lanely falls within the purview 
of Natural Hietory Ita true that the nero 
mop details of the processes whereby a 
full-grown plant as evoived from. a microscopic 
germ, ora frog from a relatively amall egg, are 
the apesal proving of the laboratory worker 
at 8 naturalest can olmerve the germination of 
the send, and the gradual metamorphose of the 
tadpole info the frag, or the caterpillar inte 
the butterfly, ft may be nafely aseerted that the 
atudy of such “life histones os among the most 
fascinating, if nat the moat fascinating branch 
af the subject. 


With Applied Biology, as such, the natura!,. 
is not necessarily concerned. But should : 
desire to do work which is useful an well .. 
interesting, there is abundant scope for },. 
energies. The name is legion of the insects aj, ' 
lower plants which infest our cultivated Craps 
and sadly diminish the earnings of the farme:. 
while our knowledge of them is very imperfe« 
To study the habits, and carefully work out th: 
life-histories of such forms is the first step 
towards combating their ravages. And work 
of the kind requires nothing but patience, con. 
joined with the power of accurate and careful 
olwersvation. 

Most work on Distribution is beyond the power. 
and opportunities of the average amateur 
naturalist. But the careful study of the flora 
or fauna of a dastrct, or of a particular group of 
plants or animals, may furnish valuable material 
for the advancement of this branch of biology. 
Much rematna to be known, for instance, of the 
dastroubutien of British land-snads and land-slags. 
(eewmd Jocal field work can still be done in Britain 
with reyard to Distribution in Time, for the 
careful collection of fosssls from cliffs or quarries 
wocaleulated to advance our hnowledge. But 
Hogs net enough to pick them up from heaps 
of rubbish The exact layer or stratum = to 
which they belong must be carefully deter- 
moned, orenergy will be expended almost in vain. 

It may be added that Ni naturalist ought to 
hnow the broad outhnes of Philosophical Biology, 
so farios evolutionary principles are concerned. 
Miusion will elsewhern: be made to experiments 
on heredity which can he carned out by anyone 
Mo average intelligence 

It os hardly neemssary to mast upon the 
Importaner of Natural History aa branch of 
atudy wach sheuld form part of every education 
nepiring to be termed “hberal " To take an 
intel igent interest in the planta and animals 
which everywher obtrude themselves upon our 
Hotier, os lo possess a perennial and inexhaustible 
mourns oof happiness, to say nothing of the 
practical value of trained power of observation 
and reasoning And such study goes far to 
satisfy the craving for the knowledge of “ how " 
and “why for knowledge sake, which is 
Among the moat deeply implanted instincts of 
the human mind ft i much to be hoped 
that the attempt which m tow being made 
teooantooduce Natural History — under the 
name of “ Nature Study "—into schools will 
meet with permanent suceews and yield abundant 
fruit 


To be continued 
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By 

A* intimate acquaintance with the varius 

materials used in construction, their nature, 

properties, defects, and appearance, is An 

essential qualiheation for any one who in these 

days aspites to be connected with either the 
desagn or erection of buildings. 

It os of great importance to be able to dis- 
Lnguish between good, indifferent and bad 
qualities of the same maternal, and to realise 
that for certam classes of work the materiedls 
weed! must be varied according tu the governing 
comditiona , and to feel sure, in specifying 
nieaterials, that the qualities deseribed are such 
as can be readily obtamed. 

Special articles ino this work deal with the 
nature and chenucal and physical properties: of 
the various materials used im the budding trades, 
but the student must neglect no opportunities of 
tramining materials in use in actual building, 
paving where possible repeated visits to works 
in progress, and noting the result of the use of 
certain materials. He should endeavour, alan, to 
ascertain the conditions determining the selection 
of matenal for a particular purpose in a particular 
lowality. 

Materials and Methods. I! 1 true, in 
these days, that almost any matenal may be 
brought to almost any spout; but the cost: of 
conveyance and cartage may form a very heavy 
item un the value of such goods when delivered 
Though the conditions regulating the use of 
materials give a wider acope in this respect than 
they did, say, a hundred year ago, it ws often 
important, where building with due regard to 
economy is to be observed, to be able to examine 
and select local materials, and to determine to 
what extent they may be relied upon. Beyond 
the mere utility, there is also, in many cases, 4 
great pleasure and charm in the use of such 
materials ; a certain local character may often 
be given to the appearance of a building by 
thear adoption { 1} 
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MAIN CONDITIONS GOVERNING BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 


Proresson Ko Erary Sworn 


Inn dealorge with the varius Crackes, the mate 
males an ordinary ume wall be rofernead te hiaetty, 
the Kpecial Churacterimtin necessary fora pera t 
apeertiicatian wall be emiphasmed | obut fot mayor 
complete aceounta of the various taateriale, the 
student should conmult: the epecind eeotion on 
MATERIAIN ASD STRE OTH REDS 

Of no lew gmportanes than no hnowledyr af 
the materiale oa proper acquamntance with the 
tnethods employed, of se eombining (heim aa to 
form inteyral parte of a hadding, and of) the 
comypleted building ateelf Phan umplies an 
me quaintance with Che sanous pirocemes of very 
many trades ; though geoene can capect to be 
come a completely ot workenag tall, at ts 
premible to acquire much knowledge of them as 
to be ntde te distinguish exeeilient and maderaste 
workmanship from indiflerent and poor work 
Sach knowledge im necensery in order to design 
work that others can caecute, of to muperintend 
the work of others, aa well aso carrying cul 
the work itarlf, 

Changed Conditiona. The conditsne of 
to-day. on relation to building se well aain many 
other directions, are totally different from thoae 
in foree in thee and other countries for several 
centunes, durng which the magnificent cathe 
drals and the vast monastic cataldishments and 
impertant pubble and prvete works were creetod, 

Throughout this pened the workmen were 
aneoriated in guilds, according to their traces ; 
they were instructed in their vanous handocrafta, 
and worked in asmociation with their felluw- 
craftamen, moving uften from place to place as 
work was completed, in conadevatde baids, The 
work was arranged fur by the master. builder, 
and the drawing or dewign, from which even an 
important building was erected, was compars- 
tively simple and elementary. At this period, 
the style in which work waa executed, though 
it slowly changed and developed, was at any one 
period fasrty sharply defined, and, cubjert to the 
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effect of Jocal conditions, was in general use 
throughout the country ; all the workmen were 
inatructed in the manner of work at the time in 
vugue, but at the same time much scope was 
left for the exercise of originality by the indi- 
vidual workman. 


Variety in Detail. The result of this 
avetem oe meen in the work of the mason 
and carpenter, and. in particular, in the carved 
enrichmenta which were such an important 
feature in the scheme of medieval craftsmanship. 
In any portion of a great church or eathedral, 
erected at one and the same penod, a general 
minntanity of the atyle of the carved ennchmenta 
will be clmersvendd ; 
bat a clower oxn t 
thination wall * 
generally reveal 
sto nlinest infinite 
Vanetyoain the de. 
tails af the work 
The sdeasn of each 
imdivicdual crafts 





‘ 
° 
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called upon to execute; there w, as a ru. 
but little scope left for the workman's indiv:. 
duality to display iteelf. 

At the present day, too, to a large extent. 
the custom, especially in London and other larg. 
towns, is for a group of workmen to be collecte:! 
together for the execution of any building, for 
them to be dismissed as required, and for them 
to be dispersed on completion of the work. The 
contractor, or bis foreman, may keep in touch 
with a few of the men who have shown them. 
selves the most capable and trustworthy work- 
men, and in the builders’ own shops gond 
workmen are often retaized for many years : 
but there is nothing resembling the old guild: 
of craftsmen. The 
best workmen 
may still take a 

ride in a good 
it of individual 
workmanship; but 
there is rarely 
room for the cor- 
porate pace ina 


man wer allowed : aplendid building. 
fill play, wath the aa resulting from 
real! that am on f : 7! ieee combined effort on 
perfectly harmo. mimesmes OD wy Rh Re the part of 8 great 
nioouse buldiay eo a} a A y body of workmen, 
there: am omtatl oa Wh tora. i . re which must have 
aplendad  svaricty Shoe a 2 % o~ ; been a notable ele. 
in the minor parts ss Pak ae ment in building 
and great interest % oéy . under the old con- 
m given to the *, dig aes ditions which 
detail ! po have now passed. 
The condi trots The architect, as 
of social bife anced a ita desagner, how- 
af work arm very Le) ey ever, and the 
different oan our builder who has 
days The fune organssed and 
trona oof the de t carned out the 
ayner, or archi work, may take 
feet, oand the a legitimate pride 
actual construc in the result) of 
cor, have become their own labour, 
mom  conpletely and of the work 
aparatecd, anc of other they 


for many clases 
uf work entirely 


year. There an, 
moreover, at this 
preaent tame he 


angle style pre. 

valent and recogniard asin general use in this 
country, One result of this w that a workman, 
while engaged upon one atructure, may be 
required to cxzeoute a pawe of work ino the 
manner of ane of the Gothic periods, and directly 
afterwards may be tranaferred to work of a@ 
Renammance character. 


The New Conditions of Crafteman- 
ship. It iw not to be expreted that. under 
such canditions, he can possres a complete know. 
ledige of the various details of all the atylce in 
which be may be called upan to 
depends, therefore. in theer days. on full and 
accurate details being supplied of all work he is 
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have directed. 
The exigencies of 
modern condi- 
tions have = con- 
centrated in one 
or two individuals 
the functions formeriy exercised by considerahle 
buahies of workmen,  Efforte have been made to 
sume extent to revive the old conditions of crafta- 
manship, and under favourable circumstances 
they may, in a limited way. be successful ; 
but there arems nu prospect of anything like a 
general return to any auch conditions amongst 
the body of workers. The whole sprri 
of the times has changed; the intense desire 
for extreme rapedity of work, stamulated often 
by the enormuas valuce attached to sites, the 
introdection of maechmery into all 
pertments of work. and the facility of 
tranmat both for mdividuals and merchandier, 
seem entirely to prohibit the re-cetablishment of 


oe + formerly existed naturally, other- 
+i tion Sivan exceptional and isolated effort. 
a -herefore essential, under modern conditions, 
” + thoae who are to direct the efforts and work 
". y large or even a small body of workmen 
3. ald themselves be Se equipped. 
The architect, if he is to be y worthy of 
1+» title, must be possessed of artistic powers 
vd facility in expressing his intentions ; but 
.» must, a8 the basis of his work, understand 
thoroughly the 


it oshould sb 
palure of the ota eneeaaenenenaa “ety his just arn 
th iterials he is reasonable oy 
i ; use and the ‘ ante a Oy peetation ta 
-apacities of the F . erectile sue bh 
werkmen on ' work wath a dace 
whom he must : proht to ham 
; eee in r] 
eventually rely» mel f Though 
tor the execu- theme unterest. 
th 
Prey of his * TeV Pesce ON 
; rojects The tent clash, bee 
’ bf hn ©. 
‘ t whoa’ | 
Conditions of etlorts 
resent-day Ie ochirected fo 
rye . 
iene re¢ uire wecutitg hiss 
: r protits- by faut 
that, for much —, in a 
os iat 
of his work at Sarin 4, ee 
af ' , 
east, he should : 
keep himself co vied stipe rst erot 
' ae h with rather theasty bes 
ift . 
hye tremduae 
itt the most : eee 7 
nodernachieve- wen _ 
ments im the RS or atetial the 
S) md of con criplowne tt oof 
c - oe aa 
~Hruetion, In stoabodde cen 
Thatant CASE he 2. THE PDURABELITY OOF BROMVN SOVTR REND ~ 5 Patt Pronmeh Lob wot he thy ua tedaape, 
thst ‘, pre- “at Hi} a\ I. ROOM R, FI } Kn Jey uy y} ie Mi tot ages setthee t sft 
olds trae aden 
pared te deal oe ss 3 SE Ge We 
with buildings of various classes, even though bo- Builder and Contractor. : 
work in the main should be somewhat a Lal bested term Road ded Te ee Oe EC ratye 
wsay be ingrpotrend te. the oprets whee ere ft oapaall 
The Builder's General Knowledge.  “titnitham bees ae a pee ial ih eathet oo 
The builder cannot be expected. any more few oset oe tte cor scone torgce Wheode ates te . 
than the architect. to become an expert them and te Che mon whe crete werk bert 
craftsman on all trades : but be mast Lave a contract, Often of at eafenrye ros bans 
general knowledge of them. and should te character Thee care capes taagaee we pee Ve Onipty " 
familiar with the capacities of workmen in tw clesecs of work are coturedsy differed’, oN 
various trades and the amuunt of work thot je-tween these extrenaee ther ate trams, ster 
Nears oy. ‘3 oe 
ig oie 1 
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may be properly expected of them. As an the 
case of the architect, he may be called upon 
to execute buildings, varying greatly im the 
purpose for which they are used, and in tie 
system of construction; but he is furniebed, 
as a rule, with detailed instructions m the turn 
of drawings and sxpecitication. The buidlde: 
Should share with the architect the desire tet 
the production of « sound and well-constructed 
building ; but from a business point of vie 
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munfiate The anuburban house must te 
comple tel ter nell ar let within «2 certain eum, if 
it in to have any chance of competing in the 
market with sta competitor For the same 
reason it must be finehed inn atyle to attract 
theme tooking out for this elas of hoas The 
draws and sanstary fittings must be mound 
enough tu pass what are usually etnct and some- 
what aevere teata There wm often onginally a 
fairly atiff ground rent, which the builder chesires 
usually to Comprove, and the margin left for 
the actunl stencture mooften amall Under these 
conditions, bricks and timber of inferner qualities 
are often employed, and the work cat pe tes 
ita fewest binatte > but even oan wach cass a 
fairly sound atructire may be eres ted by a 
capable man 

‘he badder who eseccutes Contract work, often 
atyied also a contenetot, works under chiflerent 
eomsteime Unless hie price a very clowdy cut, 
at obacsentel sabberwe cof in mecca) «fraetare being ermete | 
with a fag margin of profit | Such a bocankebonnge te 
aims usually cared cut under Che clreet super 
venom of ancarnhitert  Uwaally there ie also 
clerk of works. whoa apecial duty ifm te keep 
a watchful eye on the materials and workman 
ohip employed Bushdings erected under such 
conditions should be thoroughly sound and well 
Comat ric tac 


Coet of Structures, ‘The cost of structures 
for which the test maternal and workmanship 
are poovided: wall necessarily be high, but «ach 
& teibbiagy may be expected to prove economical 
Been with the bapae of a conadersble umber 
Of year little repair should be neccesary, of 
caneful ntfention im gaven oto the construction, 
Whereas in cheaply constructed buildings defrets 
very qinichkly dias threrraneeshucee | BStat thee Poeeat 
taateriale, almost without eaception, are aulyect, 
when exposd oto the various eondiians of 
the weather, to gradual decay. especially in 
certain circumstances; and almoat every building 
requires mor oor less watchful care to proserve 
oun rte cariginal perfect: atate | Some few 
Dusldings, toe true, have been constructed 
rows to defy the tooth of teme, and buat for 
accntent ar vandalmem would have been handed 
down te our day almost perfect Such an some 
ef the beat buildings of the Egyptians. the 
Grevksa, and the Romans — In all heed caars this 
exceptional results duc to the ase of matenale 
whieh on the clinates in which they were em 
ployed prove ta be almost indestructible. For 
example, the granite of the Egyptians, the marble 
af the Grevks (3) and the wanderfal concrete 
formed with Pozzuolana of the Romans (8). have 
utder favourable conditauns remained to. the 
preeent day in such perfect preservation that 
the very tool marks are still viaible. In our 
northern climate, with ite humidity and great 
vVaniations in tempemture, including at times 
prolonged fronta, even the same matenals sub. 
Bhai to a different act of conditauns, would not 

ave had the same permanent character. 


Infivence of Climate on Materiale. 
In other countrws, where the conditions of 
building ware different, and where matenals of a 
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lesa permanent nature were employed, example» 
are afforded of the utter destruction that may 
follow neglect. The splendid palaces of the 
Assyrians and Chaldeans, which in their day 
were perhaps hardly less magnificent in their 
effect than seme of the great structures of the 
Romans, were in the main built of sun-dned 
bncks, arranged an ommensely thick walls and 
faced, both internally and externally, with 
materials better able to withstand the effects of 
the weather 9 Such a compound structure, with 
an oextremely destructible core, and = a com. 
paratively thin skin’ of ao more dicate 
character, may be maintained in good repair by 
unremitting attention ; but when once this 16 
withdrawn, the destruction uw rapid, and these 
great palaces are marked in 5 ae days hy 
shapeless mounde of earth from which, how- 
ever, the care of the explorer has extracted 
many of the secrets of the onginal structure. 

These historical examples ane recalled because 
they emphasise the great intluenc’ climate has 
pon materials, and the necessity fora tharough 
hnowledge of this subject to the practical con- 
structor of buildings  Fyven in our climate it 
might not be ampeaable te erect a building that 
would defy the attacks of weather; but. it 
would be costly and could not) be carned out 
ona large scale | Anyone who hae charge of a 
considerable trading, even though thoroughly 
well constructed of good but customary materials, 
noon becomes aware of the many quartem from 
Which the permanence of the stracture is hable 
to attach, Many. of not all, of our great 
cathedrala, for example, employ a small per- 
manent staff of workmen. who ar constantly 
engaged ino the caamination of the structure, 
under ekilled supervision, and in the repair af 
the minor defeets and decay that are constantly 
showing thenisely ex. 


Situation and Soil. Neo ordinary build. 
ing, therefor, however well aelected are the 
matenals orginally emypdoved, can be trusted 
to xtand for any lengthy penod without atten. 
bon. Bot the better they are and the «ounder 
the construction, the des« coathy will be the 
inevitable work of mamtenance and repaurr. 

It may be pointed out incidentally that the 
very usual svetem of Jeasehald tenure has a 
considerable influence on the class of work com. 
monly executed — The fact that a budding, after 
a certain apes of years, rmverte to the ground 
landlord tends to prevent the erection of 
structures calculated to last for all tame = It is 
held sufficrent in many cases to put up such a 
structure aa will, with ordinary attention, last 
out the term of the lease. 

The sstuation of « building and the nature of 
the soil upon whith it a erected, are further 
pens str elements in determining ite durability 

atability, and beve often an important 


influence on its cost. The considerations 
aflecting the locality of a building ar various, 
and differ with di t classe of buildings. 


For some few build a site in selected with 
great care, attention being peo to the aspect, 
the elevation above the era, facility of acces, 


and similar matters, of the utmost importance in 
«curing the health of those who are to make 
us of it. Such buildings usually belong to the 
class of hospitals, or asylums for the young or 
the aged, in which, within certain hmits, the 
neceasity of obtaining the most healthy situation 
poasible, is paramount. The same is true also 
of private residences of a very high class 


Considerations which Affect Lo- 
cality. But other considerations regulate the 
locality of most buildings. As a rules in’ the 
case of buildings erected for business purposes, 
facility of access by road, or rail, or river isa 
pararmhount consideration ; ino other cases the 
fact that a particular trade im dimited to a 
certain district narrows the choice 


In the case of public buildings, they must 
generally be so situated as to be in the neqghbour 
heod of important business centres already 
created > in the case of dwellings for the working 
and middle classes they must. ag a rule, te 
within a certain distance of their daily work. 


In recent years, modern facilities of transit 
have had, and will have to an incressing evtent 
as these facilities develop, a remarkable influence 
on this question; even for workmen of the 
poorest class it ic becoming increasingly posible 
to convey them between the sate of their daily 
labours and their homes, which may be a dozen 
or a score of miles distant, rapidly and cheaply 
For the upper middle class. rapid rmulway 
travelling and motor are rendering districts 
available for resadential purposes, which a few 
vearm ago would have been held to be much too 
far afield for those whose business or profession 
required daily attendance at a city office 


The Jovality may have an important effect on 
the duratulity of a budding > alow tying diatrict, 
especially uf marshy or adjoming a large body 
of water, is particularly hable to mists and damp 
fogs Such a site may necessitate prolimonary 
drainage operations, and special precautions in 
providing against damage from the effects of 
mostare, which tends to promote decay On 
the other hand, a site exposed to continucu» 
high winds in any sandy district x hable to have 
any stone-work attacked and sowly caten away 
by the fine particles of sand carned against it 
This has oecurred on parta of our Easter coasts 
(Generally speaking. sites somewhat open to the 
access of sunshine and drving winds arr fav our- 
able to Che preservation of matenals, as they are 
to the health of the inhabitants. 


Factores which Affect the Cost. The 
locality and the actual site may, ae we have 
seen, very materially affect the coat of any 
structure to be erected upon it. Apart from 
the actual cont of dealing with difficult 
foundations, the facilities for access of matenals, 
or the reverse, make a very serious diflerence 
in the cost uf executing work. In almost all 
cases materials have to bx brought for a longer 
or shorter distance to the site, and {ft um net 
tocrely the actual distance, but the amount of 


handling goods require. that determines the cost. 
The loadingin to railway trucks or berges is 8 


somewhat costly procesa for goods af large lath 
and small value ~¢.g wand, ballast, bricks > and 
fo goods have te be subquently transferred 
before finally unioading the cost as very rapully 
increased = The existence of a hall thecen ta Ling 
the employment ef a chain hore. or in cities the 
Hecesity forcarrying out all soul fromeseas ations 
in basketa, and often its convevance toa distant 
spot before: atcan be deposited, are other 
eXvdimples of the manner in which difhculties, and 
consequently the cast of work, may be enban od 
\nv attempt te arrive at the actual weight of 
materiale emploved. ana bardding of even 
moderate sire, will make at easy to ceatie how 
such questions materially athect the cost 


The nature of thas coe trsal weal Vigwots VW huh on 
Vudedtng ts oto be erected a a ome ther et hs 
greatest uinporfanes “Phe method 
with lithe ult will be dealt: wath oan dha 
Venet ut ge ademprcadole: tee pe atime tty thee 
prvlimunmary stage, that, whole ato as pre wabter ta 
deal satisfar Coridy with the tices! ch; ft, wilt uty 
chitvens, at a oan PUNANDN Heattes cof vers 
great treable, aan as ccrmmerguencn, of are cece 

Mach will depend on Ae Asari ter of the 
Tralding to beers ted (Tf fore wamipde it ce on 
ital f lofty, and commMmeaquenthy polias eam cress bevraad 
on othe founedatuoms of even af of moaderate 
ereht, of at a intended for warchousuig very 
heavy ogeweds, or for the meceptian of deayy 
Inschonery, «petal precautions roast le taken to 
meet these coneditiane 


Foundations. ‘The feet firanduatiine age 
provided by maternds that are practically an 
Corpor ible, or whe hy, tf fanbele Ceo COMMIp HO es ey, 
well sacl unafermily “The gerite cps feaiedataecton 
Of thas class are rock, beard pravel, aod loend 
clay. certain cethere, such no deosme prasel aged 
aand,are inthe as lees prar tically ancctaprescabde, 
Hout reagusre Urs Vw mee et copetppesd ase tes presente the 
posalality mf dateral movement 
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Meanw other oneabe, mach ome ordunary lag, 
alfusial depoot, and all hands cf moat proud, 
are bathe to compression Meme of them are 
ialmes faatsde tes adtecratecors aes feast, teased anes corns 
times expansion as well ane comtras tio, under 
varving atmeephene influences fay te peat 
tecularly fuable te such chong, amd will be 
aflected to an appreciable extent by either a 
prolonged drought or continuous heavy tontall , 
thin efleet extending ta a conaderable depth 
below the surface of the ground, 


A difficult claea of site to deal with on ome an 
which part consete of compreeatie and part of 
incompresstie materiale This not infrequently 
cecum on the nerghbourhead of London, where 
gravel and clay are met with 

Another danger to be apprehended. im the 
case of natural foundations whoch contam much 
momture. i the pownbility that they may at rome 
future tore be drained by operations carned on 
at a different level Thin brings slout the wath 
drawal of water from the aol, with the reolt 
that the bulk of the soil will be contracted and 
will te followed inevitably by the subsatencr 
of the superstructare. 
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The Selection of a Site. The methods 
of dealing with thone difficulties will be described 
in the proper place, Lut we may pomt out 


here the im that m often attached to 
the character «uf a butlding site, and the 
desiratality oof carrfully ting it when 


opportunity for doing #0 arues ; and, in cases 
where the site w tized bry other consderations, 
the neceamty of a very careful examination of it 
with a view to dealing with any difficultees it 
may preeent. it is well, from the first, to 
emphasae the fact that in dealing with the site 
a the mrana required to safely carry a tnsiding 
to be erected upon it, nothing that can be done 
to counteract all chances of future fadure should 
bee copays t Loved 

It may well be that where the money that 
can be apent on a building is limited, the pro 
vision of an adequate foundation on a difficult 
tute may invelye a somewhat painful economy 
in clealing with the superstructure ; but that ts 
on all grounds to be preferred, to erecting a 
striking euperatructure on anal provided founds- 
tions, with the ponsitility of future disaster 
involving aerioun bums te the owner and damage 
to the mputation of the constructor 

One thing m= quite certain that whatever may 
be the coat of properly preparing a mite ins the 
firat instance, at) wall prove ammensely more 
costly, should a partial fadure subsequently 
aceur, to deal with the ate then ao as to ade- 
quately maintain the busldinag 


Aspect. \ matte: that should not be dost 
fight of in sacle ting a omte and arranging for 
covering it with buildings os that of aspect, 
whieh tn seme cases is of great importance 

For all purpeosen for which it i "1 importance 
to secure ae uniform ao quality of light) a 
premade throughout the winking day, an axpert 
north, or, better atl, some few points east of 
north, us desirable Windows having euch an 
aapect will, at no time durng an ordinary 
working day, reeive any sunshine, and if some 
what castaf north will not do ao, even if work is 
carrned on late in the long summer evenings 

In casera where the bealthiness of a building 
is ano impertant factor and thw includes all 
domestic buddings — it ws desralde to aecure sun. 
shine at some part of the day to all windows, 
except thor higntiig roome which it us eaential 
to keep coal, such as lardera, daines, and amuilar 
rooma, for all of which «a northern aspect: is 
peeferatde. Where a site mp conaderably larger 
in arca than the budding that w to occupyit. there 
should. asa rule, be no great difficulty in ercuring 
a euitable aapect for most of the rooms, unless 
some natural features, of the fall of the ground, 
should create one But in confined sites, such 
as are usually found to towns, capecially in the 
caar of terrace houare, where the front rooma are 
lighted from the street, and the back rooms 
from the back portran of the ate itecl{, the com- 
fort of the house will depend to a great extent 
an the relation af the ate to the adjoining atreet. 


The Best Streets to Live in. Streets 

running north and south are better for living 
in than those running east and west. The 
former secure sunshine to both the front and 
hack windows during some ion of each 
day, while in the latter the windows facing 
south, whether at the back or front of the 
house, will receive a large amount of sun- 
shine, while the northerly windows will receive 
none. 
Some of the considerations that are likely to 
materially affect the operations of the builder 
have heen touched upon, but the subject is one 
that can hardly be exhaustively dealt with, 
the circumstances varying so greatly with 
individual cases. But enough has been said to 
emphasise the importance of taking into con- 
sideration the effect that the site and ita situation 
may have on the builder's operations. Where 
an architect: in employed, such matters come 
first under his consideration, and are provided 
for by his dinposition of the building, and by 
ite oatructural arrangement. But they are 
matters that wall require the careful attention 
and consideration of the builder in’ many 
circumstances 


The Building Trades. Future articles 
will deal with the varioux trades by which the 
work of the builder wo ocarnmed out. These are 
divided into two principal divisions — those 
relating to the carcase of the building, and those 
dealing with the finishing of the building. 

The firat divimon begins with the work of the 
excavator who prepares the site and the founda. 
tons and deals with the dramage. He ins fol- 
lowed by the brocklaver and mason, and at an 
carly atage of the building the carpenter appears 
upon the scene, and the tler or slater, with the 
help of the external plumber, covers ino the 
taldling after the carpenter has completed the 
framing of the roofs 

When the building w covered in, the finishing 
work begins. The trades which work on the 
finishings are thase of the joiner-- who, asa rule, 
provides doors and windows to close the vanous 
openings before proceeding to other internal 
work --the plasterer, the smith and ironmonger, 
the internal plumber, the painter, and the paper- 
hanger and glaner. 

This order representa the general sequence of 
&@ apecification and oe, the order in which 
the trades are employed in moat buildings, but 
to a great extent the work of the different 
trades om intermixed, and the builder has to 
arrangr for the work of one trade following on 
another in different parts of the same building 
without delay or intermission. 

In theee days a great many apecially-manu. 
factured arti are employed in a building. 
many of them dented: Sud on (ares pooasitae 
they will be t with in considering the trades 
within whose province it falls to supply and fix 
them. 


To be continued 
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CLERKSHIP AND THE PROFESSIONS 


A COMPLETE EQUIPMENT FOR A GAREER IN ANY BRANCH OF COMMERCE 


AND 
A PRACTICAL GUIDE TO ENTRANCE INTO THE LEADING PROFERBBIONS 
KM BRACING 
CLERKSHIP AND ACCOUNTANCY 


Bookkeeping. Auditing. Stock Exchange. Commercial Terms 
and Credit. Mines and Company Work. Prime Costung 
BANKING AND INSURANCE 


Theory and Practice of Banking. Bank Clerks. Bank of Engtand. 
Practical and Foreign Trade. Bank Management. 
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Examinations. Money 


Cleanng House. 
Banking Abroad 


Insurance in all its Branches: Life, Accident, Fire, Marine. 
MEDICINE 
Training of a Doctor. Dentistry. The Dental Mechamc. Oculists. Veternary Surgeons. 


Chemists and Druggists. Professional and Home Nursing 
TREATING Aid oF¢ : 


ESTATE AGENCY, AUCTIONEERING AND VALUING, THE LAW AND THE CHURCH 
ty 
A. J. WINDUS, Associate in Practice of the Institute of Chartered Accountants, and C aun'y 
Council Lecturer on Business Methods and Machinery 


W. A. BOWIE, London Manager of Scottish Temperance Assurance Company , and others 


THE MASTER-BUILDERS OF 


By \. 
[* olden tame< men who had amass do yreat 

wealth as the result af other trading vot- 
tures were called merchant princes Their 
modern successors ane commonly styled captaity 
of industry 

The dhstinetion ais not without) sigmineance. 
In rt there lurks a subtle indication of preat 
changes which have taken place in the demain 
of commerce changes whieh have divd far- 
reaching consequences, But we cannet under 
stand thes changes, nor can we apprehend the 
part we are to play in the business life of to-day, 
unless we revert to the aprings of commernal 
Intercourse at the dawn of civilisation, 


The Beginnings of Commerce, Our 
remote ancestors were savages whe reamed 
the forests in search of prey, or waged tierce 
warfare among themselves (to settle the claims 
of rival chieftains, It i diffeult, perhaps 
npowable, to fix the exact penod when they 
emerged frum barbanem. Lamy before the 
Christian cra, however, the Pho-nicians made 
voyages to Britain to dispose of their producta, 

ing in exchangr tin, lead, and skins. Their 
transactions were effected without the aid of 
money ; there was a direct exchange, that is to 
say, of certain products for others. This system 
of trading ws termed barter, and st marks the first 

of civilwation in a community. 


J. 


OUR COMMERCE 


Wists 


Phoenicians war predoalidy cooreedyae toad bins ing 
the pas ture we notice on the bit hand sade ageoup 
offmir bared Botens One of thom bear on bos 
shoulder a sheepakig, whack ha evidently wrehee 
to learter for the mpolenacdicd preee of doth, dyed the 
true shade of royal Tynan purple an whe ds the 
lashes of The grovp appear eo derply suite rented 
Now observe the groupe of Phoetaciane on thes 
night, especially the shrewd eapresccn on tee 
fire ee cof thre treere bagit whies, wath bearede cepliftond, 
eeemes to deprecate with a sort of pool tustitedl 
wionishment the notion Unt reach cath coudd be 
hadoan exchange for a degyariy ches poekin. 
Note, too, the vases of metal caunniangiy din 
played un the foreground. We have no perfect 
coneeption, on conung away from thon poctare, 
of what constitutes berter in comrniecne 


Civilisation and Commerce. (vil 
water and commerce are inseparably hnked 
together, and the «me cannot tag ext 
without the other, Thue law holde gond in all 
countries, and an all ages Jt naa true of the 
Batvionan Empire itu nu lene true of the 
British Empire to day. 

We may define crvihaation as a state of homan 
society in which intellect superedes baite forre, 
From this source flows the tnumph of peace 
over war, and directly men have learned in 
some measure to bee peaceally with their 


frontispiece of the Szur-Eprcaror, fellows, civilisation has begun. In ita infancy, 
Lord Leighton's picture, “ Phanimans Trading = it will but feebly. Asit reaches matunty, 
With the y Bnitons on the Coast of Cornwall,” and sided by commerce, ono of ita mont powerful 
conveys a very clear idea of the way in auxiliaries. we may expect it to advance with 
which business between our forefathers and the giant straice 
L a 145 


CLERNGIIP AND ACCOUNTANCY 


All this applies with undiminished force to the 
history of our own country We have seen that 
even pror to the landing of Julius Canar on our 
shore on hbo ne, the inhabitante posscaued a 
rude form of ciilastion [te progres was 
doubtless retarded by the frequent imnvamons 

tritel warn te which the country was subject, 
ww impe ala by the despotic rule of the Druids. 
Vhen the Komans came, they overthrew this 
Old civilisation, and umposed their own in ite 
stend, and Britain became « Koman colony, 

How strange af aecme that this happene | 
alenesst by acetsfdent | Mome's foreign polwy of 
that day wae conservative cather than aggres 
ave, and what firet attracted the Romans to 
Hritnin was the dewere for pearls rather than 
conquest ‘The peark, though sbundant, were 
inferior and oof fittl worth, bat the Koman 
Ingions acquired for their master one fair jewel, 
and that was thie land of cura, the precious 
mtome metian the adver nA 


Basis of Our Merchant Law. The 
influence of the Homan CCOUPITION pan our 
national life has proved ineflacenble [ta state. 
best monumenta clo not conmst in the famous 
nuliteary roads which the Romans constructed, 
heron the remains of city walle hhe those of 
London and St Albans, nor in any of these 
Chings, They consist in the large number of 
words of Latin orgin whieh the Komans added 
te our language. andoon the anposing fabric of 
Roman Law wheh they batt up Although this 
did not remam ontact. ite substance entered 
largely ante all our future codes Thus the 
merotion pelating to trade custome and pequire- 
tnenta became Che tuaclous of the Law Merchant, 
or Mercantile lat, whose provonons govern the 
Centinaes tronn of all clanneos if bisineas men to-day. 

Vhe Roman legions retired tinally from Britain 
inal 4200 Inia few yearn the Saxons came, 
and were yoined about a century later by the 
Angles Gradually thear two nations beeame one, 
the people wer called Anglo Saxona, and their 
country England In the early part of the ninth 
contury the Danes began to raul the English 
comat Like the Anglo Saxons, they ullimately 
obtained a acttioment in Britain To cope wit 
theme freebooters, Ring Alfred built and equipped 
a number of war vessels, and thus onginated the 
Mrntish Nave. the viethle protectar of our over- 
aca commerce Alfred died in the year pol 
Recauw oof hi immense contribution to the 
welfare of hos country. history hase conferred 
upan him the surname of “the Great,” and 
never waaia title better hbestawed. The incur- 
sone of the Danee continued tong after Alfred's 
death, but some tame previous to the Norman 
Conquest the fumon between the Anglo-Saxons 
and the Danes had become so complete that 
they were all regarded as one united Anglo-Saxon 
peaple 

Trede in Saxon tand. The records 
of Saxon commer are few and meagre, but 
aae of the statutes of King Athelatan, wherein 
it was decreed that the merchant who had 
made thier long ara voyages should be en. 
aobled, shows the esteem in which perenne 
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engaging in foreign trade were held. The Norman 
Conquest of 1066 deserves more than the fleeting 
notice we can give it. Its first fruits were evil. 
Untold misery became the lot of already unhappy 
aple, who found the harsh yoke of the existing 
‘eudal System riveted more firmly than ever 
upon their.necks. The development of commerce 
was arrested. But there is another side to the 
picture. The superior civilwation of the Normans 
was grafted on to the English stock. Saxons and 
Normans coatesced, and finally there was pro- 
dured that “ happy breed of men" of which 
Shakespvare was to write. 

The national character was a harmonious 
blending of the qualities peculiar to the several 
races who had formerly overrun the land. The 
Romans, for example, had inculcated respect for 
law and order. Among the Saxons, Christianity 
had asserted ita benign influence, and fostered 
the Jove of justice and fair play. The thirst for 
maritime adventure sprang from the Danes, 
while the Normana had transmitted a desire for 
the arts and retinementa of civilisation, These 
types were reproduced in the nation at large. 


Royal Enemies of Commerce. We 
have now traced the principal elementa of 
which the English nation is compounded. Before 
passing from the twilight of the Middle Ages 
into the broad daylight of our modern times, fet 
us gaze for a moment on the «tate of commerce 
inthe former penod. For some time, the Jews 
were the chief, though not the sole traders. They 
alan engaged Jargely in the business of money- 
lending, at high rates of interest) Their wealth 
and extortionate practices made them objects of 
envy and hatred, and in the reagn of Richard I. 
many of them were massacred and their | 
plundered. The Jews suffered further peme- 
cutions in succeeding reigns, and Edward I, in 
1200, banished them from England. Any benefit 
which might have accrued to the non-Jewish 
trader from this policy of exclusion was, however, 
more than counterbalanced by the arbitrary 
interference of monarchs with the natural course 
of trade. Grievous burdens and restnctions were 


laid on importers and exportern alike. Three 
Instances will suffice : 
J. All through the reigns of Edward I, 


Fadward I]. and Edward HL., goods for export 
could be sold in certain places only, sometimes 
here, semetimer on the Continent, and these 
placea were constantly changed at the caprice 
of the kang. 

2. During the rugn of the first Edward a 
decree was made, and remained in force for 
twenty-eight yearn, that) foreign merchanta 
entering the country were to sell their goods 
within forty days of arnval, and were not to 
atay longer except by apecial licence. 

3. When Edward II. engaged in naval warfare 
he issued press-warrants, under which merchant- 
veeaels were forcibly seized wherever they were 
found, and added to the king’s navy. 


Growine Treotee for the Merchant. 
Internal t waa chiefly carried on by means 
of fairs. When the king wanted money, special 
faurs were proclaimed. Ono woald be set up in 


a certain district. and all the shopa and markets 
within a greater or lesser radius would be 
deserted for the time being, while the traders 
would take their wares to this fair, where they 
were obliged to pay all sorts of taxes and im- 
weitions, for the benefit of king and nobles, 
Under the guise of tolls, they were also robbed 
on the way thither by the barons through whose 
lands they had to pass. Sometimes a national 
fair was proclaimed, at which these exactious 
were repeated on a larger ecale. During tte con. 
tinuance, not only shops were closed, but all the 
local fairs throughout the kingdom. 

In spite of all obstacles, however, the genius of 
the people for commercial enterprise began to 
newer€ aitaclf, and would not be demed. The 
growmg power of the famous Hanseatic League, 
of which we shall learn more hereafter; the 
discovery of coal; the mvention of the mariner » 
compass at the beginning of the fourteenth 
century ; the creation of a native gold comage , 
the use of Hills of Exchange to which traders had 
become accustomed under the tution of Jewrch 
and Lombard merchants; the encouragement 
grvento Flemish weavers to settle in the hingdom ; 
the abolition in the law courts of pleadings ina 
foreign tongue -- these, together with many other 
cates, combined to check the forces of tyranny 
and restraint, and gave a powerful stimulus te 
the spint of commerce, 


A Mighty Edifice. It 16 not within our 
scope to continue our study of commercial 
lustory beyond this point. We have been 
present in thought when the foundations of our 
commercial prosperity. were being daid, and 
weecan form some notion of the superb editen 
Which has been raked upon it. Although we 
cannet ignore entirely the work of master 
Yunildert of past generations, our exammation 
of the mighty superstructure which has rieen 
upon their foundationsa will be contined chiefly 
to its aapeet in the present day. and to the 
latest methods and machinery employed in ite 
‘nlargement and improvement. 

Qine last remark on the older portions of tho 
Sructure im necessary, however The Enygleh 
were engaged alone upon it for a long time 
anu the death of Queen Elizabeth ino bain, 
in that year, James VIL of Scotland became 
James I af England. The crowns and peaples 
ofthe two countries were united, and thencefortty 
Baglish and Scottish merchant» laboured sule by 
“he upon the atately fabric of Britush commerce. 

If mer-ehants are the maater-builders of com. 
metre, we may affirm that clerks are their sp- 
prentices and journeymen. Formerly, when an 
apprentice had served his time and mastered 
his. raft, be was styled a journeyman. To fit the 
apprentices of commerce for journcyman’s work 
~-to teach the junior clerk, in other words, the 
duties of his own grade and of all superior 
of clerkship, and to instroct clerks rally —is 
the taak which lies before as. It is our business 
to bnng before our readers the clerk's great 
opportunities, and to help him. aa beat we may, 
fo realise them. 


CLERKOHIP AND ACCOUNTANCY 


Synopsis of the Course. }t i intended 
that this course of study shall be of reabvalue an 
the first place, to one whom at the wutert of hea 
career, giving hima clear idea af the openings te 
commerciad dife and helping hum te quality for 
steady advancrinent from the ranks Bat the 
coupe will appeal too many who have already 
acquired a good knowledge of the radunente af 
ofhes. work, and who need instruction of a mon 
mvanced hinds ot whe wish to specialiae in 
seme department towlooh their tastes of talents 
recline = Chen Cf euch oa little pateence os 
demanded when they und that ae vhapters 
treat of the lattes cf the ofhie Iary atid yeryyayt 
clerk, or explain the Clements oof Yemok beeping. 
and all students are advised tee bes oene famuloar, 
Without fia, woth tho weabalary of 
commercial Corie anid pitas who di precedes 
this inmtrodi fory s Piaageter  Plaere wed] be arta des, 
ws the course develops, dealing with tice « ones 
accounts and with the sacha ateetrumente cf 
commerce 

Corryngede ration vif thie thre avy ated por.se tare rf 
doitbbeents sof met f Tasdiatys hay \, Ayes re stad sebprant 
tnemt acerunt «cf batanee shew te und prtaetaf ana 
Jones accounts will provute miustetsal fos etudy oon 
thee poart of theme wlio wooed fo miastes reader 
bookkeeping The evpopelee whpota oof The havew 
Heady dey clerks an representative beanies cot 
cerns will maturadiy bee dealt wath, oad he tee wall 
be fall chapters on trport and expert tonabe sed 
foreign eweh aha Arveethier antes de cap thee PEEG pans 
fistyrres af =pa bale wietaeogy piven sualail ty Yiby pit nty ogae 
ne to dimes of «taudy fo tht end, and fiaetary 
accounts mgd Prise Cent Syate pre, wall treed the ve 
due place Loatye numberw of Coung men are 
enyaprd as dedyer chorke, cashiens, and secne 
Caries te finviitered luatality Cectnypiadiyes, nnd fess 
threeme ¢ GI pan\ aio ountin w i tw coarse fully treastesd, 
ther rvdution of atatutory to toye ate tial on ie | 
plated, atid Yhe diate of company ners fares 
wet ferth Those eeehing grodanee in wer omnta 
which mast be prepared in a fern pres tibed by 
Taw ofpaver spot bowery types tech, anid there will 
te one a chapted for wsiithit checks, jattacdee cote 
the Steck Baehicsge, and avs hapter ed ostitng wath 
confidential clecke. 


The Clerh’e Prospect. 


do not cahauet the onterest off than ccusree fer 
not anly will the student ts areheor stared cof elutndard 
teat booke, by meana of whack be may der pen 
bien knowledge, but the Sear Fat caron contaimne 
aections having ano impertan! beannig oon bee 
aaa edacation, which be whould carefully 


Jao inf 


fest the mrp bayer tan 


ollow. 

The clerk who has had a far education, and 
will take pasna to improve it, whose integnty 
and pererverance arc undoubted. need place ne 
lrrut to hia career in commerce, His arlntion may 
carry him higher than clerkship. Bat the imper- 
tance of steady application must be insisted on. 
The manager, of principal, who uw locking for a 
man to promote, will mure readily recogniee the 
claims of one who devotes some of his epare tine 
to atudy, and whene progresa i punctuated by 
succem in such cxanmuina'ions as are open fo hits 


To be crmiimued 
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Plain Dreasmaking 
U nderclothing 
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DRESS 


SIMPLE COURSES IN THE MAKING OF ALL KINDS OF DRESS 


BEING 

CesiGNEo TO TEACH THE PRACTICR FOR 
AND INCLUDING 
Tailonng for Men 

Tailoring for Women 

Tailoring for Children 

The Sewing Machine 


CONDUCTKO AND ILLUSTRATED BY 


COMPETENT AUTHORITIES 
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HOME AND BUSINESS WORKERS 


Hats and Hat-making 
Millinery 

Shirt-making 
Waterproof-making 


IN ALL DEPARTMENTS 


Rnamnpesrnd Aol ie 
ery 


STITCHING AND ALL ITS VARIETIES ILLUSTRATED 


By Avtsase Lewis 


BEFORE weocan reach the ornamental stapes 

af dressmaking it omay be as well to 
run over the cbfferent atttehes which po to bald 
up that rare commodity sc dear to a womans 
heart oa perfectly titting pown. 

Basting or TachKing-out Stitch. Ths 
atiteh mo umed for taming the pueces of liming VT TS | 
matenal together  Ttius worked iuprwarcda, 
with the needle placed hervontally ane 
pointing to the deft 1] 

Taching. Thin oe ued to faaten 
the bashes seamen together, amd te math 
atrawht biases, centre of beadiees, darts, 
and for portons of akitta, securing down 
a oben before stitching, and. wher- 
ever neeessary, fo uniie two portians 
to keep them from olppang before 
feesembonng Off Tt oo maadde by poser 
the needle and cotten ano and out of 
the matenal aoa bermwental direction, 
taking up a small piece of maternal and 
jeanne over a larger piece: 
Suinetiatnen the atitehes may 
be fairly Jong, but the ene 
af thea depends on Ube por 
than tacked = Tf there m any 
strain, as th bodies aeamn, 
the etatehes ehoald be farts: 
hoa, ob#ke cone running, 
and an oecamonal back stitch 
will vent oany  shpping 
apart | 3} 

Felling. Felling i the 
ame as hemnung., except 
that the needio s inserted at 
the top of the fold instead af 
at the bottum = Tt ie uscd 
for neatening scams, facings, 
ote, {3}. 

Running. In the atitch the necile is passed 
honacntally in and out of the material. in the 
same way a» tacking. only much clascr together 
ani at cqual diatances, Several stitches are 
dane at ance. 

Stitching. In atitching the needle ix 
vaed burtsentally to take up a amall piece of 
material. The oext stitch m of equal 
and must be taken t beck to meet the 
last made. Fach atitch should be taken 
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ee half way bach. 
/) tacking firmer 
Overcasting. 
net only to neaten the raw edges of 
© / 


1. RASTING 
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2 TAacning., 


& rkistsra. 


— —_ at 
( rp atateh working 
adk loops for fastenings over 


4 sTITCHING. 


the xame number of strands of the material, so 

that the atiutches are perfectly regular {4}. 
Back-atitching. Thin is sumilar to stitch. 
ing, only the needle im put half-way back to meet 
the last etitch, instead of myht back to where the 
nee He was taken out. Ptas, however, generally 
used to mean running with an occamonal atitch 
It keeps the running or 


This xtiteh os used 


nweams, but also to prevent them from 
fraying after they have been cut away 
and notched as ina bodice. In the 
former, the stitches are taken over the 
edge oainoa slanting direction, a little 
distance apart, the needle being used 
from deft te ryght | ALL the stitches must 
beoof equal size; but as some materials 
are much wome than other with reapect 
to ther fraying capacities, judgment 
must be cxercused aa to the 
depth the needle is inserted 
in the matenal = The thread 
should not) be pulled tao 
taghtly, or it will cause the 
scam to drag and prevent it 


a setting well (5). 
—~-~ Loop-atitch. Loop 
” stitch is ala used for nesten- 
ing the seams; but i is not 


quite ao good ax overcasting, 
and must) be done fairly 
lonarly. #0 a6 not to drag 
the edges, The same 

* used in 


the bars af silk {6} 

Slip-stitching. This is 
a stitch used in d ing to fasten down, 
invisibly, falda, collar and cuff-facings, etc. It 
working. and the material 
beld lightly but firmly, particular 


draw out carefully. and in- 
sert the needle along the 
tarned-up part, and just 
inside the edge of the fold, 
ao that the stitch will not 
be seen; draw out and 
again take up a thread of 
the material, and ao on til! 
the hem or facing is done. 
If worked carefully, no sign 
of stitching will be visible. 
The needle ws passed from 
right to left [7]. 


Herring-boning. This 
is used to fasten down raw 
edges to make them set fiat 
before op tting en facings, 
ete., and also in some thick 
matenals to take the place 
of hemming. 

If used to fasten dow: 
two pieces of material, it 
if not necessary that the 
stitches which come on the 
fod) = should obe  carned 
theough both = thicknesses 
of material. It is worked 
from left to right, the raw 
edges towards the worker, 
each stitch being a little 
dhatance from the other so 
that they cross each other, 
as inthe diagram. As this 
mw oonly used for keeping 
down edges it need not be 
as clonely done as in plain 
needlework, and the thread 
should not be pulled toc 
tightly {8}. 


Faggoting. This stitch 
6 nuw so much used for 
uniting strips of lace, ribbon, 
etc.,and in many and vanous 
ways in the making of fancy 
yokes and cuffs for trans- 
parent blouses, that it must 
now be included in dreas- 
making atitches. 

In diagram No. | we see 
thet in working the stitch 
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10. cRose-sTircH. 


{Lh ganw-eTritcH. 


Croes-atitch, The is 
much the sone as that vend 
Moembrade vy. ecacepl that 
ous larger, and ow worked 
with twist lt a usd te 
fastens the taht land to the 
tnadtce, ale lee mark centre 
band of akirt The worksng 
van casiy be seen from the 
diagram. and cach stitch 
should be three siateeuthie 
te abet oa quarter of an 
atee ba beetngy Lary 4 reas 
ptiteh om timed tee tan ot taghl 
lands, the atatch, however, 
cial y freranasiagt case Ler gge cree 
the wadth of taand. amd the 
menine thivads arm caught 
fran ther several trae te 
hee pethem tina ‘Phe nesdle 
ter Che tapepere ated sseeders 
threads of Large cron atate hs 
Miuet each tame le peanenl 


taroder othe Poe: cr etal 
of the  beadiee tes Lewgo ot 
hires | 10; 


Fan-etitch. ‘Ther stitch 
im tamed Cer CK the dectyen, ag 
wtewin, firmly to the nese 
mf bedice Thread the 
bewdle whack ober te oa 
mtrevnnge cote wath the twat, 
pase it under the bese tes 
the front, agd through the 
hole made on thie, ae den 
Crobed later onan the cheve 
tione for teal Minke a 
Nietage mtsteds cf Pwnet oan the 
centre, bering the newsble 
agate ter the front through 
the same bede, then work 
agether atiteds ter Che right 
a itthe emhorter and lower, 
bring the needle agar bese k 
through the mate dede at 
bottom and work another Cs 
the right of that baat meade, 
bat a fittle fuser Make 
two more on the left of the 
name length, starting each 
from the aame hole, then 
bong the newlle hack tu 
the front, pas it, eye fore 
memt, through the atits hee 
at the aterm to held them 
in place, put needle through 
to underuade, fasten off 
firmly, and cut off twint 
In some canes it is ae well 
to maker seven instead of 
five stitches when fanning 
the bxawn {14} 


Gathering. Th may 
be done in two ways: either 
hin the Roget runing 
at ich, of ing up a 
amall piece uf sasterial: aad 

isi 


es ae The former is used 
or gathering frills, and anything where tbe 
gathering must be close and even, the latter 
where much fulness is to be put ina small apace, 
asin the wat part of full skirts, and particularly 
at the centre back, where 
the greater part of the 
fulniwe must [. arranged 
In thie Intter form of 
gathering you take up, 
any, one-etiyhth of an 
inch of mateonal and pass 
over a quarter ty half 
an oonch according to em. 


naga 


unlined blouses, etc. For loopa, first make 8 bar 
of two or three threads of twist, according to the 
asze of the loop, and the material it is worked 
om, as thin or transparent goods require smaller 
loupe than, for mestance, a woollen material, and 
of course much depends 
on the purposes for which 
they are required. Make 
the bar about a quarter 
of an inch in feng, 
then work the threads 
over with loop - atitch, 
working from left to 
mght, and passing the 


quirementa, the gather. ted or eye of the 
rhe, of Copter’, laren done needle under the bar 
on the onght mde of of threads, so as not to 
matertal In ordinary catch ino the material. 
gethenng othe needle The stitches must 
whould bee faesked cqranter 12 Gatne nnn, necessarily he quite 


steady, ard the material 

fulled on teat | For thin materiale a long needle 
in best, no that a goed many atitehes mas be 
dome ata tune in order ta yet aver the ground 
quekly, Tf twooor more rows of gathering be 
needed, each atitels muat be exactly even with 
the one above (12, CGaugny manother term for 







gathering 
Shirring. Thos ie the we 
term, given ote never 


paralie! rows of gathermyp. 
etther plamn or dune over a 
Sitaes poogrsnnge cored 


French Hem, Thi« 


be omererpe Caeser taeccd too fetehe - - -_ 


—_— ~~ Se eee 


claely together { 15). 

Evelet holes are used im some cases instead 
tof by ne opon or eyes In theme the hole 1s made AVY ith 
nw oetiletta, and worked round closely ino over- 
casting «titeh, mserting the needle about one- 
eopbth of anomehoan the materia when doing so. 
The hole should afterwards be rounded hy pias. 
my the pomt of the stiletto through from under- 
neath, pust enough toe open 
it, and noo omonm — If for 
lacing. loop instead of over- 
casting stitch, closely 
wotked, i beat (16). 


~ as 


Easing. Thisisaterm 
much used in dressmaking, 


off the cdges of crommway and one that ous more 
flounees, and to make them frequently omuasunderktood 
atand out well To do 18. YRescu weN. than any other It does 
this, fold aver about three naootnean oo puckering or 
quarters of anoinch from the edge on the mpht gathering, but just) fulling the material so 


mide of the cromeway onter (aee  thaet Uh 
even and does not twit) then ran slong quite 
close fo the edge of the fold just) made Ginn 
turnin the eatreme edge ion the wrong aide about 
e quarter of anineh. and bem down to the mdge 
taate by the running; thin will gave a nice 
voulesu hem ag the 





that the one part oehall set quite easly on 
the other, Rather holding othe part) to be 
eaedoover the band when doing at, or placing 
thie porten uppermost, or towands the worker, 
will gave what as known as casing, in which 
ne fulness should be discernible 


False Hem. 





wight mide, which : 
ahbould not be : 7 ae en ene 
» ae oar c . 7 
pressed = When ——— ive Mae att haa 
cutting for auch a - hee ttched 
[nll about half an = 12. ans a peas Pi a 
incheaten should be 3 a a nite Ae yuk 
allawedd far the turn. .@/\®@: Pee ae pe 
ing for hem {13} Sy fix’ fastenitige s 
Hooke and 14 ARWING ON HOOKS AND KYES unlined badices, 
Eyee. Theae ete.. or anywhere 


ere firmer if aewn on with loop sotch, the tails 
uw bill of the hooks one mew of anoarch 
wnede the edge of bodice, whilst the heads of 
the eves should be one-eighth of an inch beyond 
the cidge af bade (146). 


Loope and Eyelet Holes. Thew ar 
used for hook fastenings, when the matenal or 
making i not aurted to eyes or bars, as in trans- 
parent or thin materials, fancy yokes and cuffs, 


where these are better invisible. 


Piping or Cording. Thu is now uscd 
mostly for ornamental purposes, to finish off the 
edges of revers, cuffy, etc, and not, as some 
years ago. for putting in the alceves, or edging 
the hasques of bodices. For single piping, cut 
a strip of material exacdly on the cross, about one 


inch wide, jom all the seams evenly, preg 
enipping the aclyedge, or cutting the siges 


of these; place the piping cord in the centre of 
the croasway strip on the wrong side, fold over 
the other half of the bias strip, and tack or 
run along, quite close to the cord, pushing this 
up into the centre. For double piping, cut a 
crossway piece about two inches in width, fold 
over half an inch, place and run the cord in the 
fold. exactly as for single piping. Now fold the 
remainder of the width in half, place the cord im 
the centre of this, and with the thumb and 
fingers of both hands arrange it firmly in position 
above the first cord, being careful to keep the 
cord tight and not to let the crosway strip 
twist. Then tack closely t> the cord. When 
MeOWINZ ON paping, be 
careful not) to stretch 
or pucker the edge, 
and when finishing off, 
cut the cord (not) the 
maternal), so that at 
shall be just level with 
the end of whatever 
has been omamented 
in this way [| 17} 
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Button-holes. 
For some time past 
button and bageontslaile 
fastenings have not 
wen soo much in evi- 
dence as the other, and more invisible, fastenings 
now in vogue. How to work a button-hole is, 
however, indispensable knowledge to a drevss- 
maker, or to anyone aspiring to sartorial attain: 
ments. For the preparation of the front for the 
button-holes, see Part LHE.. where the directions 
are given in bodice-making. 

In making button-holes, it as of great impor: 
tance that they should be cut straight, a that 
rule with a straight edge can be employed in 
making the requisite line. Pf there oa series, ner 
that they are of equal distance apart, and all 
the name size. A tape meaaure can be used for 
this, The first button-hole should be worked on 
the waist line. The cage 
of the button-hole should 
be cut one-wxteenth of an 
inch away from the front 
fitting line, not from the 
edge of the bode; the 
hole munrt be cot a quarter 
af an inch longer than the 
diameter of the button. The 
distance between the buttun 
holes is from three-quarters 
to one invh, according to the 
size of the button. Fancy 
buttons are placed half an 
inch a When the but- 
ton-hole is marked, before 
cutting, stitch round = the 
mark to prevent the material and lining slipping 
apart. cut with button-hole scissors and 
work one at a time. In the diagram the last 
stitch is separated from the others for the sake 
of clearness. 


Working the Button -hole. Take a 
needieful of silk twist. No. 12 for cloth, 14 for 


18. LOOPS. 





16. EYKLET NOLBS. 


material (this ww medium twist) about three 
quarter to une yard lung, with a No 3-6 needle, 
Uae the twist double to har the edge befoes 





7 oririne 


working to make the firm Insert the needle 
between the matemal and facing to hide the 
knot, bring at up about one-eyhth of an inch 
from the edge oof the deft sade of the hale, 
carry the twist straght along, insert the needlo 
ino the material and bring at up again at the 
same place. making long stitches, or a) bar, 
round the edge. and soa oon, back te where you 
commenced, keeping the bar xhyghtly tight, 
and taking: care that it hes along the hale at 
equal distance from the cdge. 

The button-hole as worked with single Cwoat. 
Insert the needle when working as closely ae 
possible to the bar, but before pulling at out, 






Gree 
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twist the thread over the pomt of the needle 
to the nght of worker, to form the purl, or ndge 
at the edge of the hole | The needle should thea 
be palled out, the hand being drawn upward and 
forward, setting the loop, or purl exactly on 
the edge of the hole. When the eye in reached, 
the stitches should be rather closer, and the 
purl well thrown up at that part. Repeat the 
wocess, Kutch by atitch, until the hole am finished, 
Vow bar the bottom or end of the hole by 
paming the needle acroa the end three or four 
times. To work the bar, the front of the bodies 
is held with the eye of the button-hole towards 
the worker. Three or four loup stitches are now 
put over the bar to make the ends neat and 
firm. Having completed the bar, the needlo is 
passed through to the wrong side, and the thread 
fastened off with two or three invisible stitches, 
When finished, tack or sew thé edges together 
in the middle and press on the wrong side {18} 

How to Sew on Buttons without 
Shanke. This isa very important detail, and 
as the ‘ mere man "is very fond of reproaching 
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woman for her ignorance of the art of sewing on 
buttons, it bebuves her to pay attention to this 

. Button Should | be newn on loonely 
with strong thread When doing »0, place the 
knot of the thread cutade the matenal, under 
the trutten, of between the oulaude and the 
facing ; put the needle through the hole, and bnng 
it down through the oppeute hole. bat before 
pulling the thread taght, place a bodkan through 
the loop, and contunue to work twoor thr e more 
strande over the belkin Before removing the 
bodiin, bmag up the newdle to the odes of the 
button tightly, and quickly twout the thread 
round Uhe button between it and the material 
to forma thread shank  Faaten off with (wo or 
Chew back atateches ueler the battens “Mtv dooce 
sewing on and the winding round the thread» 
wally anerras the duralahty of the work, 
bends allowing for the thick news of the material 
Buttons with shanks should ala be sewn on 
omy with atrong cotton 


Mook and Bar Faasteningea. ‘The prepa 
“ation te the sane an for button bodes, aa described 
fully in the mohing of the bodice Tack down 
turning of front a quarter of an inch from the 
fitting fine, leaving three quarters of an inch 
fur the turndewn Thin ahould be tacked and 
prem. Then sergr the caw edge to the lining, 
and tack with white cotton on the right side of 
the bodies “Thin unin guide for putting on the 
hoakea, whieh are sewn oon with the edge of 
the tall just touching the white cotton on the 
turn-sdown ‘The bare are sewn on the fitting 
bine of the foft ade of bodiee, the eyes of the 
bare being placed tawandy the edge oof the 
bodice, the long edge of the bar on the fitting 
line = ‘The ryght aude af the bodice i faced as for 
hooks, the left ade the same as for buttons. 

French Seam. Alas called mantua- 
tnaker ss mcam = Thisas much neater than over- 
vaating for then, unhbned maternals, as when 
these are oof a very "frayry character the 
Intter wm not enough to keep the raw ecigen 
from ravelling Place the two edges to be seamed 
together, and run along, on the right mde, 
about one eybth of an inch from the edge. If 
the material be abghthy an the erom, be carcful 
that the thread sm neither too alach nor too tight. 
Cut the ravelled onds of the joined partions, 
to prevent them sticking ou when the seam a 
done, turn over, and crease to keep the stitching 
near the top, and either ron or machine along 
quite close to the edgea which have just: boen 
turned over. He very carcful to keep the atitches 
Close up to Che tamed un edges, or there will be 
a fold an each ade of thi, and the acam will 
got be atraght, Aleo be careful not to pucker 
the material in the second running. for which 
reason the begunner had better tack if along 
bee fase chooarnge os. 

Tucking. Th plays a wry varied and 

ornamental in siremmaking. A tuck 
may be defined as a fold of matenal, either run 
or machined at certain distances from the edge. 
Tucks may vary from one aixterath and one 
eighth of an inch (whea they are generally 
designated pin-tucks) to one uch and more 
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in width, and are employed in a variety of 
way» for ornamentation on bodice, sleeves 
and «kirt. They are usually worked on the 
straight of the material, When done by hand, 
fold over and crease the material for the first 
tuck, take a strip of card, cut a notch in 
it the width the tuck is to be, run along, keeping 
the pomnt of the needle always even with the 
suk If preferred, it can be tacked before 
running For the next tuck, measure the space 
to be between the finst and second, and make 
another notch ; this will give the place for the 
crease of the second tuck, which must be the 
same as the first The other tucks must be 
made in ikke manner, With regard to the spacing, 
ae TN pDEKCLOTHING © Mest of the tuching ix 
now worked, however, by machine — with or with- 
out the ad of" tuchers "—and of late silent 
done hy pleating the material to the dept 
resuired for the tuck and then stitching through 
the three thicknesses on the right aide, once, 
thoes, or even more, as deared This way keeps 
the tuck quite flat, and brings the stitching more 
mm oesvidence, which, af a contrasting colour be 
employed, takes a pretty finish. 


The Use of the Sewing-Machine. It 
will be well for the amateur to practise a little on 
the machine, ether with hand or treadie, to see 
that she can work thu amoothly and keep the 
cams exen with the tack marks, as a slight 
deviation moa nweam may make a conmderable 
differences to the set, and, of course, will make 
Houneven 

When sbout) fo machine stitch the seams, 
thread the needle with the cotton required, 
whieh wall dey end on the material to be atitched. 
For serges. soft) woollen goods, cashmere, etc., 
No 40 cotton for the shuttle, and No. 50 for the 
nemdle = For very thick woollen matenals, No. 
40 should be ued) for both upper and under 
cottons, whilst for very Chick, hard) materials, 
or cloth, No 30 cotton should be used for both 
shuttle and needle. 

Fine materials, as muslin, walk, ete. will 
require No 50) for the shuttle and No. 60 
for the needle. Hf coloured cotton be used for 
edloured goods, see that thisis a shade darker 
than the material, as ot always works in some- 
what he hbter. 

See that the tension is mght before starting ; 
f tow taght the thread will anap 

To machine-stitch the s-ams of tlhe badice. 
place the scam undemeath th: ne die, let down 
the foot, or jrewer, and start the machine, 
gurting the work with the hand to keep it 
straight and steady. When the scam ia done, 
loosen the top cotton a title to prevent it 
dragging, and so breaking the needle, lift up the 

7, remove the work from the machine, 
aving a jong end of cottun on both the work 
and the machine ; thread a needle with the end 
of that remaining on the wors, and tinish off 
with a few atitches. There are many makes of 
machines on the market, but Singer's and 
Wheeler & Wileon's are too well known to 
ne-d recommendation. Of the latter make, No. 9 
is the best fur general dreeamaking purposes, 


To be continsed 
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CIVIL ENGINEERING AS A PROFESSION 


By Proressoxr Hexry Ronson 


HE profession of a Civil Engmeer includes 
all branches of engineering practice, and in- 
volves sufficient knowledge of them to enable the 
engineer to bring to bear on any work he his to 
earry out a skilfal appreciation of the beat known 
methods which may be o) aa To successfully 
comply with these conditions requires # mind 
capable of acquiring and utilming a great vanety 
of technical experience, and the preparation for 
auch a career involves the assimilation of theo. 
retical and practical knowledge over a wide range 
of subjects, and the avoidance of specialiming al 
too carly a stage. 

A Ciwil Engineer's Training. The 
training of a civil engineer may be compared 
to that required for a medical practitioner, who 
obtains bis qualifying degree after a definite 
course uf ntady and practice in all that pertains 
to medicine and surgery, although in his subse. 
quent career he may devote bimself to # special 
subject: so civil engincers are often identitied 
with sume particular branch of the profcasion. 

Although the great English engineers of the Inat 
century attained their eminence without such 
training, the conditions which engineers of the 
future have now to meet are widely different 
from theirs. In this country the training-schools 
have come into existence largely through private 
enterprise, and not through national sid. In 
Germany, America, Switzeriand, and elsewhere 
the State has founded training-schools with the 
best equipments, and the moat skilled teachers, 
the whole matter being dealt with as one of 


national importance. The result is that English 
experts meet in se Cae betten-traumed men 
from outsade. This has been recognimed, and is 
beang remedied to some cxtent. Too much 
emphasis cannot be laid on the necessity for 
adopting a well considered system off (ramming 
and enforcing at. At the present: tune the 
arrangement of the subjects that are dealt with in 
many of our technical schools im largely governed 
by the predilections of one or more of the teaching 
staff Tf a youth hax a definite carcer marked 
out for him, so that he knows that he will be 
awociited with mechanical, electrical, mining, 
shipbuilding, or other branches of work, lis 
training adimitsa of variation and limitation to 
meet this, but the preparation for the profession 
of civil engineering requires a broader basin to 
admit of future developments in any required 
direction, Mach more could be done during 
the school period to prepare for thin. The pre- 
liminary education, which precedes what may 
be termed the academic, or college, training, 
admita of adaptation to mert the requirements 
of modern life, and the heads of many of our 
great schools are recognising thin, If a youth 
remains at schoo) until he in seventeen, he should 
have the foundations laid for sume of his sub- 
sequent work. <A part of his school-time could 
be devoted to drawing, physics, chemistry, work- 
shop practice, mineralogy, and such subjects 
aa would be useful in a general education 
even if the youth w not tined to follow 
engineering. 
13S 


Function of the Engineor. In setting 
the courve of traming at the academic 
aul ge, tear frum the preliminary, or achool, 
period, aim should be to enable the eta- 
of what has been 
theoretically and practically in the 
pointiag out also the 
take for future developments. An intelligent 
rece 04 y himaeclf to mastering 
if he that the knowledge 
is avalmilating la capable of ntilisation. 
The function of the engineer has been defined 
“ directing the great sources of power in 
nature for the use and convenience of man.” 
To embrace all this in the term Civil Engineering 
involves a carefully considered course of pre- 
paration both in wher daria practice, How can 
this be bewt accom pits ? A technical college 
should be arra aan to be capable of giving 
the preliminary training. both ‘Lenectiral ancl 
tical, and the traming ahould be on, as 
mda basin an pomable to enable the student 
to adapt himerctf to the varying and unknown 
conditions of hin future carver, To specialiae his 
instruction would be bkely to conting his sphere 
Of acven within such narrow lunits Chat, unless he 
can find the exact opening in which that apecil 
knowledge in required, his time would have been 
practically wanted 
Ile Wortshop Practice Neceesary ? 
ft a held by many thet the practical intor- 
matin to make aicovel engineer can only be 
obtained by passing some time in workshops 
either before oof during the college tramuny 
This view ve haacd on the aasumption that its 
easential for a cial enginerr to know about 
workahop practior, and is the survival of old 
tradition applying to the time when enginesrnng 
was practically dimited to mechanical work 
Some wha advecate a year oor more in work 
shops before the youth enter upon what om 
termed the academic coune contend that by 
following thie plan he can ascertain whether the 
enanerring proafemion a oone which he dewres to 
follow Mf othe civil engmeerting profession 
could be judged by euch oa coune, the youth 
would probably wonder whether his tune could 
not he better employed than in devoting 
valuable time to learning ino the shops where 
he ie at work all the details of manufacture of 
nome particular machine or apparatus that i 
being made there Sir Wilham Ramsay quite 
lately expreeed so mimilar epimon cin my 
opinion, mad he, “far too much streas ius lard 
nowadays on what wi called practical wark To 
take my own subject ati powuble to have quite 
an intelligent idea of chemistry without ever 
having handled a test tube ar touche! « balance 
Loctures an chemistry may be well dlustrated 
eXperimentally, and the nevresary  theares 
demonstrated by the lecturer, Of oourw. that 
will never make a chemist, but we are not talking 
of making chemiuta, er are discussing the best 
way of giving educatian, and I maintain that to 
y pbs several hours a day in practical work is, 
if not waste of Gime. at east a work of supererc- 
gation.” 
An illustration of this may be given in the case 
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of a civil engineer, now at the head of the profes- 
sion, who started life under the conditions laid 
douwn—namely, of a year or more in workshops 
before entering upon the academic period. After 
passing « few months in one workshop. doing the 
same work day after day, he succeeded by strong 
influence in getting a change to another shop, 
where he had a similar experience. He en- 
deavoured to arrive at an ing of some 
of the commercial conditions of manufacture 
which he was told would be useful, but failed to 
induce any of those in authority to afford him 
the information. He finally curtailed his work- 
shop period, and entered a technical college, 
afterwards becoming # pupil of a Civil Engineer. 


Value of Obeervation. If workshop 
practice is necessary in order to afford ex- 
perieoce in processes and = machinery, why 
should it not be of greater importance that a 
youth who ian intended for the Civil Engineering 
rofesmon should pass a period of time during 
in training on railways, waterworks, docks 
harbours, road-making. sewerage, sanitary and 
other works of the kind’ It is important to 
know the properties and uses of materials em- 
ploved ano the execution of works, whether in 
eal, mechanical, sanitary, or electrical engineer- 
ing; but a youth wall not learn this in a work- 
shop, and he may pane a valuable year of his life 
ina shop where only one or two special machines, 
orapparatusaf some xpectal kind, are being made. 
If all traming colleges had) good workshops 
attached to them as is the case in) seome—a 
men vaned and useful eoume could be followed in 
them than is powable ina factory where the vouth 
has to spend his time ina particular shop for a 
penoddetermined, not by hisown need asaleamer, 
but by the work that i going on at the time. 


School Work. If the education of a 
oval Engineer could be standardised, it would 
be posable for oa properly-established and 
equipped college to enable a vouth to acquire 
the theoretical and practical instruction which 
wil ft hun te take part on actual practice. 
There are several technical schools whieh are 
shaping their course with this aim ans view, 
and there aa urgent: need of the plan being 
earned cut oan a scale commensurate with 
the importance of the subreet from a national 
standparnt | The necessity for adopting better 
methods of traning than now exist in’ this 
country is recognised, and there pa consensus 
ef opmon that other countries are ahead of 
England in thie matter, but the salution of the 
proliem bax not recenved that impartial con- 
sideration which at requires. The preliminary 
shoot work should be arranged so as to prepare 
a boy for the advanced theoretical and practical 
course of a college, well equipped with drawing 
offices, laboratornes, workshops, lecture rooms, 
ete, to enable the training to be thorough and 
wide enough to include all that can be taught 
tin the school penod and before the youth enters 
an engincenng office as a pupil asustant. 

As this Course is intended for the student, 
tt may be useful here to indicate briefly the 
nature of the works which are embraced in 


the practice of a Civil Engineer, in which there 
will be, for all time, openings for well-trained 
men in this country and abroad. 


Railways. Selection of the route for rail- 
ways, light railways, tramways. Systems of 
traction ; studying the requirements of the dis- 
tricts to be served by them; surveying and 
levelling the country to determine the best route 
for the lines; ascertaining the geologica! and 
physical geographical conditions of the country ; 
noting the streams or rivers to be crossed, and 
the best way to bridge them. 

To select the best route involves a knowledge 
of the use of instruments in the field, and of what 
route will best*serve the commercial conditions 
of the case, with the best gradients, and the 
least cost involved in banks, cuttings, tunnels, 
viaducts, bridges. 

Arranging the route by contouring the country. 
so that the material removed from cuttings 
balances, as far as possible, that which is required 
for the embankments. Designing the works to 
prevent slips in the banks and cuttings. This 
requires close observation of the strata in which 
the work is carried out, so that no springs or 
surface water can collect and produce either a 
slip or a settlement. Subways. Stations. The 
maintenance of the railway, its works, perma- 
nent way, ete. A resident engineer must be capa- 
ble of dealing with defects or failures which arise. 

Water Supply. Inspecting the district to 
determine the sources of supply available 
Ascertaining the rainfall on the watershed to be 
utilised and gauging the river from which water 
mito be taken. The requirements of the com- 
munity to be served. Constant or intermittent 
supply. Pumping surface or underground water. 
Well sinking. Storing water ino impounding 
reservoirs, Selection of site for such reservoirs, 
Designing and constructing earthwork, masonry. 
or concrete dams. Calculating stresses. Service 
reservoirs, Quality of waters. Analyses Hard 
and soft water, Softening hard water. Purifying 
polluted water by filtration or stenlization. Dis. 
tribution in towns. Flow in pipes and culverts. 


Sewerage and Sewage Disposal. 
Sewermg au town on the combined or separate 
system. Calculating gradients ond sizes of sewers. 
Conatruction of sewers,  Matenala to be used 
and methods of laying sewers according to the 
sub-soil, Manholes. Lamp-holes. Ventilation 
and fiushing. Admission of trade wantes to 
sewers, Methods of disposal of sewage — Dns- 
charging into the sea, rivers, or estuanes, River 
pollution. Tidal and other observations neces- 
sary. Disposal of sewage on land = Irmgation. 
Filtration. Suitable and unsuitable soils for 
these purposes. Chemical precipitation. Sewage 
sludge. Bacterial treatment of sewage (Aerobic 
and anaeroinc). Management of outfalls 

Surveying. Surveying and levelling. Une of 
instruments in the field. The Theodolite, Level, 
Sextant. Box Sextant, Prumatic Compass, Cir- 
cumferentor, Transit, and Tacheowneter.  Deter- 
mining the meridian at a given place. Travers 
surveying. Plotting surveys and = sections. 


Drawing office practice. Underground survey- 
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ing for tunnelling. mining, ete. Hydrauhe sur. 
Veying. Float) observations to determine 
currents. Soundings at sea and in rivers to 
prepare charts. Gauging rivers and stream. 
Triangulation. Measurement of base lines. 
Curvature and refraction. Preliminary surveys. 
Plane table. Station pointer. Contouring. Nct- 
ting out curves. 


Hydraulic Engineering. 

urs. Seawalls. Groynes. River improve. 
ment. Training walls. Reclamation of land 
Weirs. Fascines. Dredging. Foreshore pro- 
tection. Erosion of coasta. Piling. Wharves 
Foundations. Underpinning. 


Docks, Har- 


Roada. Main roads in town and country. 
Laying out the best routes, Conatruetion. Foun- 


dations, Draining. Wood-paving.  Aaphalte. 
Macadam. Stone setts. 
Power. (onsersahon and distribution of 


power by steam, gas, water, compressed ar, 
and electricity. 


Materials and Construction. (cments 
Concrete, Proportions and maternal for concrete 
for vanous purposes, Brickwork. Foundations 
for buildings and machines tron and atee! work, 
Framing Rridges of wrought iron, ateel, or 
timber, Chleulating stresses Desayning struc. 
tures indron, steel, concrete, tumber, bockwork, 
ete. arches, Utilsaing combinations of con 
crete with steel anc tron, 


Machinery. Steam enginer, Boders, Cras 
works, Graa-producer installation. Pumping 
engines. Turbines. Waterwheels, Internal cca 
bustion engines: Hydrauhe engines, Vibrations. 

As the ultumate aim oof all young men who 
propose Cor beconse Casal Bnaguneers ia ter beeonse 
associated with the Pnstitutuon of Civil Faagineors, 
the rules had down by that body xbould be 
considered as bearing on the courte: of education 
that has to be followed by oa xtadent. ‘The 
grades of membership are divided into three, 
namely. Members, Associate Members, and 
Students, and atom with the last two that we 
ure new concemed, The  Inatitution holds 
apecia’ examinations for candidates for adsnmnion 
th Associate Members and Studenta. Exemption 
is pranted ain the case of studenta entering mont 
engineering colleges if the matniculation examy- 
nation is passed. Exemption in alec granted tc 
intending Annociate Sieilas if they haave: poumnerd 
with Honours the Examinations held by a greit 
many colleges at the end of their courses, A 
tabulated list of the subjects that the Council of 
the Institution of Civil Engineers require intend. 
ing candidates to pasa before admission wm given 
at the end of thw article. Tt includes one of 
the examinations that the Council will accept in 
Leu of entering for their own, and is one of many 
other well recognised degrees that will alaw suffice. 


Examinations. With regard to his ad- 
minsion an a student the Council stipulates tiat : 
1. Where the usual routine of pupilage is 
being, or has been, served under a cor- 
porate member, the pupil may be proposed 
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na a student at any time after the com- 
mencement of wach pupilage. 

2 Where » course of training at any public 
inetitation approved by the council is 

i oc has been, pursued under a 
a a who is a corporate member, the 
latter may propose a puynl for admission 
as aatudent after he has begun a second 
year of training at such metitution. 

3 A corporate member may propos for 
studentahip on anmistant who haa been in 
he office or works for a penod of not low 
than 3 yrare. 

The Couneil holds that the speeual education 
of a Cwal Engineer should in all cas cover 
a operied of two or three yearn - according to 
whether the pupil haa gone through a college 
coure of not and that thee pened should in 
all cases include a course af practical Craming 
Noor Upon engineering works 


SURVEYING 


The term BUPVOE Vr, when aseocieted with the 
aubjert of Civil Knganeering, differs from the tern 
as understoud by the “Surveyors Tnatitution, | 
the offices defition of surveying by that beady 
being “the art of determining the value of all 
deecriptions of landed and house property, and 
of the various intereste therein ; shiv practice of 
managing andl developing entates . and the 
esene: of admensuring and delineating the 
phymeal features af the earth, and of measuring 
and estimating artifiers work. | 


Practical Knowledge of Inatruments. 
Tt ot oottended oan othe antrodustory article, 


andoon the subaequent course, to deal with all 
branches of Che surveying profesaon with the 
eaception of quantity surveving and valumg, 
chek are dealt with elsewherr The scope of 
thin course may be broadly summaricd as ens. 
bracing Railway, Marne (or hvdrauhe), baud, 
and Mining (or underground) Surveving 

Ht an casential for a voung civil engineer to 
acre ® practical knowledge of the use of the 
vanous instruments, and of the several teld ope 
ration» connected with surveying. levelling. ete. 
Whatever branch of the profecion he follows. 
he wall be called upon todo work involving thos 
knowledge. whether the work be on the surface 
of, or under, the earth, or athowt He should 
be well grounded in practiral for apphed) mathe 
matics, which wall greatly awast) human the 
solution of the problema that arise in extended 
trgonometmcal surveys, anvelving the deter. 
mination oof distances, heaghts, ete, without 
actual measurement. In this work logarithmic 
tables are a great help 

In wimple surveying operations the Gunter x 
chan (of 66 ft ce 160 links) is usually employed 
in this country Sometimes a 100-feet chain is 
uaed. Survey bnew are ted tagether by means 
of chain angles -as dhatingushed from instru 
mental angles The postions of the various 
agen adjmmnoing the chain hne that requir to 

taken and meorded in the field book, and to 
be plotted un paper subsequently, are aacer 
tauned by nreasuremente made with an “ offset 
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staff.” 10 links long, taken at right angles to 
the chain line. Setting out these lines, by 
ranging them truly. is essential. The distance 
that the offseta can be taken accurately is 
limited, as the direction of the several offset 
lengths at right angles to the chain line is 
determined by the eye. The arrangement of 
the inks to make a chain survey of this descrip- 
tion requires skill, in order to complete the 
survey, and to include every object, with the 
minimum number of chain lines. If the ground 
as hilly * double ranging " must be resorted to. 


Levelling. When it ix necessary to take 
offets of wome distance from the chain line 
various forms of instruments can be employed. 
such ax the cross, box sextant, and optical 
aquare, which enuble a right angle to be set out 
with accuracy. Ino the event of the survey 
bes arag earned out by angular measurements, 
the theodolite a the usual instrument em- 
ployed. For smaller works, and for filling in 
details, the prismatic compass is used. 

In the ofhee ats frequently necessary to make 
reductions of plane that have already been 
plotted te a durge scale. These reductions can 
be done by the method of - «quares” or more 
rapidly with the use of the eidograph and panta- 
graph Ih ow alao very often required to take 
out the areas of vanous portions of & survey, 
and the instrument generally used) for this 
purposes the planumeter Setting out curves 
with the cham alone. or with the chain and 
theodolite, wall be desenbed ino detail in’ the 
courme When ait becomes necessary to deter- 
mine othe nelative postions with regard to 
vertical heaybt between points on a Survey, the 
bevels used Tn onder to be able to plot these 
pommts (to make a section of the ground), it as 
usual te chain between them, and take readings 
with the levebo ono devel staff at the several 
cham points, Che distance and readings of 
heights beang entered inion level book to enable 
them to he plotted to seale on paper. The level 
elaffas D4 ft long. graduated to feet and tenths 
Gta feot Tn the event of ite being necessary to 
ascertain the devel of the ground on either mde 
Of these dines, it as necessary to take what oe 
known ae cron sections These are taken at 
pounts where there a any cansderable variation 
in devel of the yround Ubere, and at mght angles 
to, and on cach side of, the cham hne | In thew 
country the Ordnance Department have estab. 
hshed Bench Marks tcalled B Ws) and their 
values are reconded, the tures representing the 
hegrht of the points above mean tide at  Liver- 
pool, which w the standard datum. 


Ordnance Survey. Starting from one of 
thew known pounta, the fevela of any other 
peunta may therefore be established with regard 
te thi datum. By laying down a datum hori- 
vontal ime on the paper. representing any 
conventent heght above the standard datum, 
and by drawing lines perpendicular to it at 
the vanous chain points. the relative levels of 
the various points on the section may be plotted 
to wake, and the line joining these points is 
‘he actual surface of the ground. 


The Ordnance Survey greatly facilitates sur- 

ying work, and often the only field-work that 
is required consists in the filling in of details 
or alterations of lines, etc., that have been carried 
out since the Ordnance Survey was last corrected. 
In cases, however, where large surveys have to 
be carried out the theodolite is employed for 
triangulation by taking the angles between long 
lines, or by “ traversing,” which means taking 
the magnetic “ bearings * of the lines by the 
needle of the theodolite or prismatic compaas. 

The beginning of all large surveys is by 
measuring a base line with a chain most accu- 
rately, the several chain lengths being taken 
with the chain perfectly horizontal. A better 
way is to use bars for the measurement of these 
lines, and these must be compared at times 
with standard bars, in order to check their 
accuracy. From this base line will be con 
structed a system of triangulation to enclose 
all objects necessary to complete the survey. In 
mountainous districts the sides of the triangle 
may be very considerable, as the theodolite 
readings can be taken to stations many miles 
apart. All these base lines have to be reduced 
to sea-level, so that it is necessary to ascertain 
their relative levels. 
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Stations for Small Surveys. The 
positions of stations for small aurveys can. be 
fixed by means of the theodolite and chain, 
and their vertical differences of height by means 
of the level. For extended surveys they have 
to be determined by the tacheometer and omne 
meter. The ancroid barometer can be employed 
for rapidly ascertaining differences in’ height, 
care being taken to note variations of barometric 
pressure. The ordinary barometer can also be 
used by applying a formula to convert inches, or 
fractions i inch, into feet. The hypeometer 
w another inatrument used to ascertain differ: 
ences in height by recording the boiling-point 
of water at the respective stations, In recent 
years the tacheometer has come into prominence, 
and by means of this instrument the vertical 
and horizontal distances ino rough countries 
can be determined with great accuracy and 
rapidity 

A method of carrying out surveys that was 
largely employed in America, and in now utilised 
generally, is that of the Plane Table, by means 
of which the map is sketched in on the ground as 
the survey proceeds. For the mapping of new 
countries, and the surveying of routes for rail- 
ways, the surveyor must be able to locate his 
position by finding the latitude and Jongitude 
of the place. [t will therefore be necessary for 
him to have a certain knowledge of clementary 
astronomy. A knowledge of mensuration is 
also easential in order to be able to compute 
areas and take out quantities. 


Mining and Marine Surveying. Thr 
chief differences in mining and land surveying 
are in respect of that portion which has to 
be accompluhed below the earth's surface, in 
order to locate the direction of the various 
headings and tunnels. The * Circumferenter " or 
* Miner's Dial.” im largely used in thin work, 


To be continued 
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and the directions of the various headings are 
ascertained by taking the “ magnetic bearings * 
of the lines with the Miner's Dial, and by chaining 
their lengths, the lines being afterwards plotted 
in the ordinary way. It will be explained how 
the “ variation ” of the magnetic needle has to 
be taken into account to prevent the miatakea 
which have often happened in laying down new 
observations on an old survey without making 
due calculation for variation. 


Hydrographical, or marine, surveying has for 
ita object the preparation of plans and charts 
to indicate the positions of shoale and bars 
either for navigating purposes or for civil 
engincering operations, The surveying of fore- 
shores and rivers by the Adnuralty is reconled on 
charts, the postion of subsqueous ground being 
indbeated an fathoms (or ai feet unite) The 
evil engineer hag however, frequently to supple- 
ment the official charts by detatled observations 
inc some locality for special purposes in can: 
nection with contemplated works He has to 
take float: observations to determine currents 
and the direction of tides for many purposes in 
his practice. The Sextant and Statian Pomter 
are used when the observer i afloat, and the Thee 
dolite when he won shore taking readies ta 
stations affoat, either fixed buoys, drifting 
Hoate, or any assistant ina boat taking soundings 
by signal at the anstant: the postion of the 
bont as fiaed by the observations made on shore 
This kind of surveying a constantly called into 
reqiaaitien in connection with harbour and dock 
works, foreshore protection and the erosion (or 
removal of material) along coasts Tt essential 
to be famubar with at where sewage outfally dis. 
charge inte the wen or tidal estuaries, wo Chat 
full knowledge om obtained os to what will became 
of the sewage before pabhe money i spent on 
80 Ginpoming of at 


Railway Surveying. Thin branch of 
survey work resolves iteelfinte two main features, 
that of the survey for the preliminary route and 
the final setting out of the work. The main 
features which govern the selection of the route 
are the grades and the curves, and have to be 
adapted to the general outhne of the locality 
through which the line has te pass, In selecting 
a route, the surveyor must saleaviak to arrange 
so that the excavation and embankments as 
nearly as possible equal one another, to avend 
having to “run to spoil surplus excavation 
The curves are usually set out with the theadolite 
and chain or by the chain alone. Many instru- 
menta have been invented for setting out curves, 
expecially in flat country, Cross-sections have 
to be taken all along the centre line, so that the 
quantity of embankment or cutting can be 
calculated. Where the line is in’ tunnel it ia 
usual to set the direction out on the surface of 
the ground and to sink shafte on the line at 
various pointa. The position of the station at 
the surface is then transferred to the bottom: of 
the shaft, by means of a theodolite on the 
surface, and then produced underground, the 
level of the line at each shaft being accurately 
calculated and plumbed. 
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SCHEDULE OF EXAMINATIONS FOR CIVIL ENGINEERS 


(Por Qualifications for Candidature, see Text) 
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THE CHOICE OF A PROFESSION 


“THREE considerations should guide tho 
choosing of a career—the taste and tem- 
ilar bf ah eete ea tinge a oar. 
and instruction, and the probable rewards. 
The first part of the Suiy-Epvcaron contains a 
arn 8 

in the choise of « : 


to exemption, aod weve five yur 


accountant, weually exacts « —— of 
from 100 to 800 guiness, pert or of which 
may be returned in salary. University — 
serve only three years in England, a 
in Scotland. An intermediate and ex: 
amination must be Most chartered 
accountants in business make handsome incomes, 
often an between £1,000 and £20,000, but 
qualified employees are not usually paid in pro- 
ties to the charged for their services. 

re are several other bodies of public ac- 
countanta with different membership qualifi:a- 
tiona, but without the prestige of the chartered 
accountant. 


Architects and Surveyors. A cours 
of two years at an Architectural School in 
London or the eta - average fous £40 
a year--is probably the best preliminary 
training, but a youth may enter the profeaiun 
as articled pupil, improver, or asmstant. A pupil 
is generally articled for three or four years, or if 
he has had preliminary training, for two years; 
usual fee 100 guincas, although 300 guineas i 
sometimes required. Preliminary examination 
of Royal Institute of British Architects m almont 
essential before apprenticeship. Three cxami- 
nations are sequined before the title of Associate 
R.T.B.A. is obtained. Foes for examination, £0 Oa. 
Improvers' salaries, about £50; jumor aaustants 
and draughtamen, 304. to £2 10a. per week ; 
managing assistants, £3 36 to £5 fe. An archi- 
tect’a principal remuneration is 5 per cent on 
the valus of works erected, or 10 per cent if 
buildings are small. Special charges are made 
for valuation. The salary of the architect: to 

trading companies or local authorities us 
from £500 to £700 per annum ; aasistant sur- 
veyor employed by local authonty, £200 to £300, 
Average salary of a surveyor ranges from £00 
to £600. Some technical Civil Service com- 
petitions are open to men trained in architects’ 
or surveyors’ offices, with salaries ranging from 
£1350 to £700. 


Army. Private means esucntial in this pro- 
feesioa, £70 to £99 minimum for the first few yearn, 
and €50 afterwards. This will cover expenses 
only and not permit extravagance. Boy should 
be at a public school where pupils are prepared 
for Army. or may be sent to an Army coach. 
Vor the Infantry and Cavalry, he usually 
through ance (limit of age. 19. with pri 
examinations). For Engineers or Artillery 
a is trained at Woolwich (age for admission, 

M 

— 


16 to 18). He may & through the Militia 
for any branch of eervice. The regiment 
chosen should depend on the fortune at command. 
The Household are the must expensive, 
thea the Cavalry the Infantry. The Indian 
Staff rl officer receives quite times the 
Re ccototaly on be tery. De Wen tele 
om . oat 

Regimett is a ome where economy is 
meceneary. 

A+ =*.-—--7... Usual indentured . 
teeship ie three premium ap to $100. 


auctioncers are y auctionesera and agri- 
cultural auctioncera. The former demands the 
greater ability. The two are often combined 
A ready wit, a ploasant manner, and intimate 
knowledge of his busincen are easentials to a 
successful auctioneer. The profeasion is one 
where the right man makes mony rapidly. 4 
modest start may be made on £200. An 
auctionser's licence conta £10 annually, and 
full gold and silver plate lioenan £5 15a. 


Bankers. Hank clorka usually begin aa 
apprentices after showing certain oducational 
qualifications, and serve three or four years, 
receiving from £10 to £40 0 year to begin. In 
large city banks, director's nomination i usually 
pace f Some London banks take appren- 
tices at £60 or even £80. The work of the bank 
clerk i becom-‘ng more and more ayatematiaed 
into mechanmesl routine, Promotion im uaually 
by £6 or £10 a year, until the salary reachos 
from £250 to £300. Cashiers, accountanta, and 
manager get more Many banks forind marria 
unless upon an income of £150 to £200, The 
Banker’ Inatitute affords opportunity of atudy- 
ing banking law and practice. The chief recom. 
mendation of the profeamon wm that, although 
the average remuneration ia modest, pomtions 
ar: practically secure for life, and pensions follow 
retirement, 


Chemiste. Apprenticeship of three to four 
years with registered chemist and druggut. 
dunng or pnor to which the preliminary examins 
thon should be passed. Some certificutes exempt, 
Manor examination of Pharmaceut cal Society 
(fee £10 100) gives the legal title ° Chemist and 
Druggist “'; a higher examination, the Major 
(fee £5 Sa.), grves the tithe ° Pharmaceutical 
Chemist.” and exempta from juries. In Ireland 
the examinations of the Pharmaccutical Socicty 
of Ireland must be taken. 

Analytic chemiata graduate from universi- 
trea, tochnical achoula, and pharmacies, The most 
useful degree is Fellowship of Institute of 
Chemistry, almost casential for appointments os 
public analysts, who are highly paid. Inde- 
pendently, a man may make hia msrk in special 
analyses, such aa oils, fata, drugs, otc., and be- 
come inky cea expert. The H.Sc. (Londcm) is 
valuable, fee £5, but Matriculation Examination 
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Church. Candidates 
Church must hold = University degree or have 


of the ey Galea naieaett 
cc) Theolog 
number of men are now ordamned without 


board, tuition, and college ¢ 
£100 to £160 per annum, but Keble College, 
Oxford, exacte only {#) a year. The expenses 
of a non-collogiate student are, of course, lesa. 
At Dubi 
two Many livings are worth less than 
£50 s year, and « large proportion are under 
£100. Junior curates earn from £80 to £140 a 
. and senior curates up to £200. The 

average country living 1s worth £200 to £400. 
In the Army and Navy chaplaincies yrld 
pensions on retirement 

In the Congregationaliut Church the course of 
study m usually tive years, and students con- 
tnbute about £80 a year towards their main- 
tenance during the course 

Rtudente for the Weeleyan mimatry are 
solected by the circuit quarterly meeting and 
contirmed by Syned = They attend three yrars 
at a theologwal institute, and aro expected to 
pay £h) to £70 a year. Fur poor students tho 
oon are remitted 

The trammg for the Baptint ministry usually 
laste four yoars, and students are expected to pay 
for their support and traning if they can afford it 

The Preabytorian miniatry involves s traiming 
of three to five yearn, A University Arta degree 
1” practivally easential an a preliminary qualif- 
cation = Each yoar of the theological course in 
divided into three torma, and the terminal 
charge of £15 per term cavers neudence, board 
ard tuition By winning scholarships a student 
sont work hu way through a theological college 
without personal outlay 


Dentistry. Three years must be panacd 
ino omechanical dentutry under a qualified 
Moet ere either in private practice or in a 
wospital Premiums for apprenticeship in private 
practioo range from &) to 150 guineas At 
the London dental hospitals and colleges the 
componseon fee of £100 includes’ three yearn’ 
mechanical puniage and two yoar' hospital 
practwo and lecturea = Dental students 
same preliminary cxamination as = medical 
students and must register aa dental at udenta. 
By making mechan cal practice and study run 
concurrently the course of dentistry may bo 
— aura sing yoare = The of 

entiate in Dental Su 1s ted Ex- 
amination Board of Rorad Collews of Burgeona 
Tae Scottash and Ireh diplomas are cheaper 
and camer to obtain than the Engish ; 
Various are given by recognised dental 
hoapitals and schools. 
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Daud te Gat tes 
vary from £00 to £1 
years of training the instruction is similar for 
whatever variety of engineer is in the making. 
The railway companies take epprenticns rf 
for five years at « premium £16 to 
and give mall wages during the term. Many 
ivate firms demand premiums of £300 for 
articled The best course is to study 


, including 
premiums. The cost of training can often be 
reduced by scholarships. In the three main 
branches of enginecring—civil, mechanical, and 
eloctnical-——proapectes are fairly good all over the 
world, and the expenses of technical traini 
are much the same in cach. The highest pai 
posta are in gold mining engineering, where 
salaries occasionally rise to £10,000 a year. 
The rank and file of the profeasion 1s usually 
recruited from ‘“ unpremiumed”’ apprentices 
who, dur their five years of service, earn 
from 2 tu 10¢ a week. Hard study and 
application often bring the prizes of the pro- 
feamon within their grasp 


Insurance. Conditions and asalaries at 
the beginning are much the same as in banks. 
The posta for semor clerks are not so numerous 
asin banking, and the maximum salary 18 not 
so high There are however, many good 
powtions, such as inspectorships and branch 
managerships, to which a clerk with a capacity 
for pushing outmde business may aspire. 
Branch managers make from £300 to £1,000, or 
even more = A young man with mathematical 
ability may pass the cxaminations and become 
an actuary, which will enable him to mao more 
quickly on the life department. 


Journalism. Journalism, if it offers great 
rewards to those who succeed in it, demands 
great mental vigilance and physical endurance. 
The prizea of yournaliem eilliga more and more 
in the future to those who begin at the bottom 
of the ladder. Shorthand, typewnting, a sound 
knowledge of history, literature, and grammar ; 
a working knowledge of French, with German if 
posmble ; an intelligent appreciation of publho 
affairs, with a special interest in. say, European 
or Amerian politics ; some practical knowledge 
of printing conditions ; obeervation, concentra- 
tron, lucidity in expreasion --all these are factors 
in the making of the journalist. The boy should 
begin. for preference, in the reading room of a 

wspaper office, then becoming a junior reporter, 
either by apprenticeship or without it. As an 
apprentice he may be paid from Ss. to 10s. a week 
on a | aha paper, where training ws easier to 

tt in London. Reporters may carn from 
to £3 a week or even more in the provinces, 
or from £3 to £8 w London. 


Every journalut 
should have some experiance in oub-ediumg, 





tion is . 
qualifications entitle to exemption. Students 
muat ‘“‘ attend twelve terms,” which means a 
minimum period of three years—i.e., must 
eth a pase eaaie fg dinners. ferns 

id in Gray's Inn are least expensive—on 
the student's admission, £39 13s. 6d. ; and on his 
call to the bar, £89 2s. 4d. Additional ch 
are the dinners, coaching with a barrister—which 
is usual, but not compulsory—and the living 
expenses during the years ot study. The law 
docs not yield enormous incomes except to 
those at the top. The average legal income of 
qualified barriaters is leas than £50 a year. 

The youth who would be a solicitor muat 
pass « preliminary entrance examination —from 
which, however, certain university di ylomaa 
entitle to exemption. Apprenticeship is for five 
years, except for London University under- 
graduates, who serve four years, and graduates 
of London, Oxford, and Cambridge, who servo 
only three years. Usual premiums for appren- 
ticeship £100 to £300, with stamp duty, £8U. 
For intermediate and final examinations the 
fees arv £3 and £5 respectively. An independent 
start as a solicitor should anly be attempted if 
there is capital or a secure small incom at 
command. An ordinary country solicitor should 
earn from £500 to £800 « year. 


Medicine. Students must pass a pre- 
liminary examination, unless they hold Univer. 
sity certificates exempting them. The minimum 
length of study is five years, and class, hospital, 
and examination fees reach £100 to £200. A 
student may, with economy and hard work, 
go through a medical course for £400 at sume 
universities, Poor men should utilise the 
medical schools where bursaries are numerous, 
There are many congenial openings for the 
medical man. Medical officers on the chief 
ocean liners earn £120 to £150 a year; 
oT and asylum doctors, £200 to 
] or dhs gauge £50 to pa latter 

ing allo ivate practice. ioe surgeons 
are paid ly 5s. per man attended. Poor 
law medical officers receive £20 to £200. Medical 
officers of health average £400 to rir for whole- 
time officers. Other posts yieldi 
incomes are thoes of Sdnaniting medical pe ae 
to insurance companies and government depart- 
menta, and medical inspectors of ships. Army 
sutgeons im at £200 per annum, and navy 
surgeons at . The largest incomes in private 


. Where able to join t 


Y 
urgery offers good prospects 
of outdoor life and animals. 
Y to teach vnsinence la the musical profession, 
sary to ° music . 
The musician should begin early. Many of our 
prominent musicians wer distinguished as 
children, and there can be no doubt that carly 
ining * tells’ in music more than in moat other 
professions. Private tuition rangra from We. for 
twelve lessons to any feo the teacher can com- 
mand. Tho Royal Academy of Music in London 
charges five guineas entrance fec and 33 guincas 
annually, payable 11 guineaa per term, but as 
there are many scholarships, clever pupils often 
oomplete their ourriculum almost free of cost. At 
least one r must be in atudy. The 
Royal College of Music gives three years’ in. 
struction at 12 guineas pertorm. These colleges 
and several universities give degreca in music. 
The biggest achool of music in the world is the 
Guildhall School in John Carpenter Street, 
London. The chief provincial schools are Royal 
Manchester College of Music, and Royal Irish 
Academy of Muse (Dublin). Inthe Paris Conser- 
vatoire education is free, but entry a poraible 
only by examination. Studenta at Leipzig 
Conservatoire study for three years, oxcept 
fre mivancod classes at onoe. 
Expense, including board, lodging, and foes, in 
usually reckoned at £90 8 year. Ordinary church 
organists carn from £20 to £100 # year, but 
usually have the right to teach upon the church 
instrument. Private engagements aro profit. 
able, evening “ At Homes" yoelding from 104, Gd, 
to 2 guineas up to £44) or £100. Orchestral en- 
agements yield from 444, to 5 guiness por week, 
‘or other music, common rates are Zh, to 42s. 
for bandsmen, and 302. to 50s, for principals. 


Navy. Naval cadets must pasa entrance 
examination (foo 104.) betwoen 13 and 144 years 
of age, after having obtained nomination from 
First Lord of Admiralty. Examinations are held 
half-yearly—June and December-—in London. 
Two years’ servioc on the ‘ Britannia,” costing 
£100 a year inclusive, follow the passing of 
this examination, and there i an examina: 
tion at the end of cach term. Then tho boy 
is » midshipman, and rises, if following the 
executive side, through the grades of sub- 
lieutenant, licutenant, commander, ceptain, anc. 
perhaps to rear-admiral, vioe-admiral, admiral, 
and Admiral of the Flect. Other branches of thi 
Service are the oemeeing eee payioasters, 


to young men 








and Royal Marines. navel officcr may 
follow his profession without the private means 
necessary for an army officer. 
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of London College, an 
and Lambeth Schools of Art. In all of these 
day tuition costa a fow guineas per term, and 
evening tuition « few shillings. At London 
University Colloge, in Gower Street, feea are 
from 3 to 15 guineas for nine months ; at Koyal 
Female School of Art £1 to 13 guineas, and at 
Herkomer School of Art, Bushey, Herta, 
18 guincas, There aro numerous provincial 
echools of art, auch as those in Liverpool, Man- 
cheater, Birmingham, Nottingham, Sheffield, and 
Gilaagow. Study abroad is leas coatly than study 
in Great Britain. In Julen's Academy, in Paris, 
fors are from £1 to £2 per month, and the total 
cost of living and atudy in Paria need not exceed 
£7 or &8 per month, and may well be less. 
Students in Antwerp often get along on £1 per 
week. The chief fields for the artist are in 
painting, in black-and-whito work for news- 
papers and magazines, and in teaching. 


Sanitary Inepectora, The  profeasion 
is best entered after passing tho examination of 
the Sanitary Institute; fee, 4 guineas; ex- 
penaca of coach usually 5 guineas. Whole time 
officera receive £100 to £250 « year, and occa- 
sionally more. 


Stage. The atage inthe most heart- breaking 
of professions, Preliminary training may begin 
in the clocution class of a local institution, with 
membership in an amateur dramatic society. 
Deportment, clocution, and dramatic action are 
taught at London School of Muse and Royal 
Callege of Music. There are several dramatic 
academice in London, a course of lessans consti 
$ to 12 guineas, Male “ supers" are baud 
Je. Gd, to 2s. 6d. a night, rising to We. a week. 
In London they are usually soldiers from the 
barracks or reerrviata. Ladies employed to 
“walk on’ receive 20s. a week. In London, 
ladies of good social position are pre 
For a speaking pert @ to £3 a wrok is 

; for moderate talent, £3 to £5 a week ; an 
o¢ stars up to £00 a week. Those who rise 
bi ate the very few exocptions. 

musical" theatres the voice trial must be 

» and Shs. a week is an average salary to 
Ae. 


differ much in travelling companies. 
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beginning business of stockbroker, as much 
business is financing. Practically no limit to 
ible income of succeasful stockbroker. Some 
don brokers carn not less than £50,000 a year. 
The physical and nervous strain of the work is 


very great. 

Teaching. The teacher in an elementary 
public school usually begins as a pupil-teacher 
at sixteen. Apprenticeship lasts four years, and 
includes part-time teaching. Boys receive 5s. 
to 12¢. per week; girls, 3s. to 8s, a week during 
pupil-teachership. Examinations are held during 
the apprenticeship. The King’s Scholarship 
examination must follow immediately on com- 
pletion of pupil-teachership or later. Two or 
three years in @ training college usually follows. 
Tuition and lodging cost £25 to £30 for the two 

ars, but not leas than £5 a year is neccasary 
or books and other expenses. After passing 
from college, and after eighteen monthe’ pro- 
bation in an elementary school, the teacher 
receives his parchment, and is trained. The 
assistant master in a public elementary school 
in the provinces begins at about £85, and rises 
to £180. In Lonion the minimum is £85 and 
the teacher can rise to £200. Teachers in 
Church Schoola receive much smaller salaries, 
the average being only about £70. Public ele- 
mentary school male teachers average £130; 
women average £80. Salaries of headmasters 
in London Schools vary from £175 to £400; 
those of infants’ and girls’ headmistresses be- 
tween £140 and £240 or £300. Provincial salaries 


commence at £80 and go up to £160. In the 
rovinces an untrained teacher's salary is about 
or £30 leas than a trained teacher's. U'n- 
certificated teachers are not now appointed under 
the London County Council, but are numerous 
in the provinces. 
In Schools a university degree is 
f the highest appointments aro 
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owe THE PLAN OF THE VEGETABLE KINGDOM 
‘The Wenderfal Scheme of Nature. Kingdeme and Sub-Kiegdems 


2 of the Vegetable World. Scientific Grouping of Flowers and Plants 





By Professer J. R. AINSWORTH DAVIS 


T forms no of the of thie course to 
I gh Aca ag ing the classi- 


fieat of planta, and students who wish 
to find out the names of common forma are 
aivieed to consult the ordinary systematic 
treatioes. We mast, however, even at the out- 
set, int ourselves with the main sub- 
divisions of the vegetable kingdom, beginning 
with the highest, as these will form convenient 
headings under which the facts to be considered 
may be in an orderly fashion. 

h of the t subdivisions is termed a 
phylum (or eub-isngdom), the further sub- 
divisions being eub-phylum, class, order, aub- 
order, genus, and epecies. With the laat five we 
are not at present concerned. It is also con- 
venient to use the word group in rather a loose 
sense, where plants that are not neceesarily 
closely related are associated for some apecial 
reason, facilitating their study. 

PHYLUM 1. FLOWERING PLANTS 


[ Phanerogams or Spermaphytes). 

This phylum includes the t bulk of familiar 
plants, whether trees, shrubs, or herbs. They 
all ponsoas flowers, which are commonly, though 
by no means always, conspicuous. one may 
broadly be considered aa special menta 
which hare to do with the production of sceda, 
and a seed is a reproductive structure containing 
a dormant plantict, which under favourable 
circumstancee is ablo to grow into a new plant. 
The seed is, 60 to speak, a special device for 
tiding over the unfavourable season of the year. 
The plants of this phylum are provided with 
roots, stems, and leaves, all of which are vascular, 
t.e. they are traversed by tough strands 
(aggregated into vascular bundles), which serve 
as @ supporting internal skeleton, and also 
conduct sap. The so-called “ veins" of a leaf 
are good exam of such bundles, and the 
stringiness of old beans is due to their presence 
in an unwelcome degree. 

edorerit dobas 1. Pod-plante = [Angio- 
sperms}. large majority of Seed-plants 
belong to this subdivision, in which the seeds are 
protected by being enclosed in some sort of cane, 
auch as the pod of a pea or broom [18],° or the 
large hard capsule of a poppy, such as may be 
seen in any chemist’s shop. Other cxamples 
are afforded by the seeds (pips) of an apple or 
orange. 

__Sub-Phylum 2. Naked-sced Piants 
: Though sufficiently well pro- 
tected, the seeds are not here enclosed in a 
special case. Of oo we ered argon by 
ing to pieces the cone of a 16}, pine, or 
when « couple of seeds will i dtoreed 
on the upper side of each scale. 
© Ver Figures 1 to {6 eee esloured frentinptecs. 


As a matter of convenience all the remaining 
phyle may be collectively spoken of as con- 
stituting the great group of Flowerless Planta 
(Cryptogame), Scediless Plants, or § Planta 


pore 
ea ). as they have been at various times 
acoond name, however, is the only 


one of the three which is not open to grave 
objections, as we shall eieragh pitied see, though 
it is most usual to speak of Cryptogums, and 
there is no harm in using the word as a mere 
label. Neither conspicuous coloured flowers nor 
scods are proacnt, and the typical means of 
propagation is by means of spores. Everyone 
must have noticed brown patchos on the backs 
of fern-fronds, and if those are examined under 
tho microscope it will be found that they are 
mado up of little cases filled with minute graina 
13}. fics are the eporea which are able, under 
avourable conditions, to produce fresh planta, 


PHYLUM 2. FERNLIKE PLANTS 
| Pteridoph ytea}. 

The Fernlike planta or Vascular Cryptogamea, 
of which Phylum 2 consista, are the highest 
Cryptogams, which agroe with eced-planta in the 

yaacasion of roota, stems, and leaves, traversed 

xy vascular bundles, Ferns of all kinds are the 
moat obvious examples of the phylum [ 18), 
which also includes the club-mosaca of mountain 
an! moorland, the horstaila of swampy ground 
(14}, and certain other planta. 


PHYLUM 3.MOSSES. LIVERWORTS 
[ Bryn phiftea). 

Neither roots nor vascular bundles are present. 
The familiar mosses (12], though capable of sur. 
viving a large amount of desiccation, only thrive 
in damp places or during the wetter parts of the 
year, and their lowly relatives, the Liverworts (11), 
are for the most part markedly moisture-loving 
plants. In some of these there is no division 
into stem and leaf, the plant-body being a flat 
green expansion or thallus. Liver-worts may 
often be noticed on damp earth in carly “pring. 
in shady comers near brooks or waterfalls, or 
covering the damp crannies of wet hedgo-hanks 
with their sheets of groen. 


PHYLUM 4. PRIMITIVE PLANTS 


{Thallophyfes} 
Here is included a» vast amemblage of lowly 
forms, some conspicuous, but sree microscopic, 
in which the plant-body is a thallus of various 


shape; a group widely distributed all over the 
globe, from the surface of the polar snown to 
the y abysecs of the sea. This Phylum 


di dears rele a7 9 rer 


Group 1. Algae. he ts 
jg eOeD Oe eee aes tors cae 
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characteristic green plement (chlorophyll), 
which renders 1D sagas shee abet ene 
character to be built up into complex com 
which furnish the ma‘erial for the renewal and 
growth of raja acer grrcotaede 
ts are tic. They green 
ages 6). flat or threadlike, which abound 
in tide. on the sea-shore, and their freah- 
water allies (hat are often to he esen as @ green 
acam or an maners of slimy abating in pare 
The powdory green investment on t 
trunks of plage piper ttt palings, or ae 
roof-guttera, consis's of microscopic green 
hah are also abundant in marine or fresh- 
water mud, Theao last beiong to a clase 
(Deamids), characterized by their elegant shape 
and of.en by their powors of movement [5} 

Though alge always contain chlorophyll, it is 
often ofmeured by the presence of pigment of 
some other colour, as in the brown sea-weedas, 
which cover the ‘ bot ween-tide” rocka, or make 
up huge floating maaaea in certain sof the 
aovan (gulf-weed). We have also the beautiful 
rod aca-weeds cast up by storms upon the 
ahore (6) 

From the artistic standpoint, by far the most 
attractive alga are the microscopic Diatome (4), 
sate eicbeadat in ial ati ae in ae and 
are of the moat vari pea. possess a 
flinty skeleton, often sculptured with regular 
anergy patterns of tho most intricate and 

utiful kind, which reveal fresh marvels as 
they are viewed with sucosasively higher powers 
of the microscope. Many a would-be scientific 
amateur, fascinated by their charm, has ended 
by hecoming a hopeless " diatomaniac.” 


Group 2. Fungi. The plante eo far con. 
sidered all contain chlorophyll, and this ia only able 
to exercian its peculiar function in the presence 
oflight. But aa fungi are devoid of this colourin 
matior, they are quite independent of light, al 
hosts of them live and thrive in perfectly dark 
places, freding during the night as well as 
throughout the day. We may aay, in fact, that 
these planta are adap’ed to occupy places that 
would otherwiae be devoid of plant-life alto- 
gether. To this power there is, however, aa a 
ral rule, ane drawback, f.¢., the food must 
0 of & more complex nature than that of green 
planta, and wo find that fungi are in ord 
caace dependent upon the organio matter f 
the death and decay of other organisme, or 
that they prey upon the living bodies of 
theer. In the former case they are known as 


anprophytes, in the latter as parasites. 
Mrannooms axpToapstoo.s [7, ren are 
the most conapiouous and parhape ore the 
moat familiar fungi. What we call a muakroom 
consists of innumerable microscopic threads 
ing a rounded 





de‘ail, and mspec‘ion shows that the pattern is 
traced in a sort of impelpable dust. This dust 
consis‘s of an infinite number of which 
have fallen from the gills, and the so-called 
mushroom is simply a spore-producing srrange- 
ment. The actual t-body of the as i 
in the form of a hing mass of tish 
threads which run through the underlying soil, 
making up what the gardener knows as spawn. 

Movtps, Mrtprws, erc. Food, leather, and 
many other things, if kep: in damp places which 
are warm and dark, are apt to become “ mouldy ” 
or mildewed owing to the growth of various 
fungi. One of the commonest forms of these is 
** green mould "’ [8], such as may often be seen on 
dam oranges, while “ blue mould ” attacks 
some kinds of cheese. In either case the plant- 
bo‘ly is a mass of branching threada, from which 
special spore-bearing branches rise up into the 
air, Many diseases of crops—e.g. the well- 
known disease—are due to the attacks of 
somewhat similar fungi. 

Yxrasts. The alcoholic fermentation of heer or 
wine is brought about by the presence of honta of 
microscopic fungi, s idal or egg-shaped, and 


mostly ating by means of budding, though 
spores may he formed under some circum- 
stances. Any number of them can be seen in a 


drop of liqui t [2]. or ‘* barm,” placed under 
a fairly high coraee Ube iiccoasons: 
Bacreria. These excessively minute fungi [1], 
which are of numerous forms, rod-shaped, spheri- 
cal, apiral, ete., are dealt with fully in the course 
on BactgerioLocy. They propagate by trans- 
vere aplitting (fieston) and alee by «pores, 
and play a very important part in the eccnomy 
of nature. Many infectious diseases —consump- 
tion, typhoid fever, cholera, leprory, etc.—are 
brought about by them, ani putrefaction or 
Haig ia due to their presence. On the other 
hand, they are of great importance in the 
* ripening "’ of milk and the maturation of cheese, 
in the formation of acetic acid an‘ the prepara- 
fion of flax, and soon. Many of them take pari 
in the cycle of chemical changes which is can- 
stantly poing on in the soil, and they have much 
to do with the successful raising of cropa. 
Group 3. Lichens. Allare familiar with 
the and yellow incrustations on stone and 
bark [9, 10}, and the branching grey or greenish 
tufte on many treca, which go under this name. 
It is only necessary to say hore that every lichen 


the latter is concerned with the production of 
spores, which are formed in fiat or cup-shaped 
structures. 


THE SCIENCE OF A PLANT 
The meaning of the lavish profusion in form 
and other characters of the h 
best be understood if we first briefly 


and even such things as the colours and scents of 
our favourite flowers are not to be in 

as merely minis’ering to human tas es, but as 
being of the greatest practical importance to 


The e for Existence. 80 numer. 
ous are the between the well-ni 
innumerable species of seed-plan s—and 


pec 
remark applies to the other phyla—that any 
attempt to find a clue to aan ua through the 
maze would be well-nigh hopeless were it not 
for the fact that they are all constructed on 
one common plan, it being indeed a case of 
“ unity in variety.”” This variation in all sorte 
of ways has been brought about by the keen 
st for existence which everywhere takes 
ace, and may be observed in any tangled 
-row or rankly-growing meadow, in the 
deep recenses of the tropical forest, and the 
dense covering of the heather-clad moorland. 
It is a struggie for bare foothold, a competition 
with o‘her plants for food and fight, a perpetual 
endeavour to resist the unfavourable influences 
of weather and the attacks of animal foes. It 
is not merely a struggle for the maintenanco 
of the life of the individual, but for a continued 
exis‘ence of the species, for the production of 
healthy secds which may in their turn have nome 
chance —albeit a amall one—of carrying on tho 
never-ceasing warfare in their turn. 

Hence have gradually been evolved [see 
Biotocy] all sorts of shapes and forms, differences 
in size and habit, diversities in colour and odour, 
and endices modifications in structural detail, all 
having to do with the maintenance of tho oxis- 
tence of the individual or of the apecica. 

Fundamental Pian of Structure. It 
will therefore be apparent that our study of seed. 
planta may best be begun by considering the 
fundamental plan of atructure which dominates 
the almoat endless differences in detail. Woe 
have already made a start in this direction by 
enumerating the leading featurcea which enable us 
todefine the phylum. Where—as in an ordinary 
course of Botan y—theoretical and practical wor 
are associated and co-ordinated, it is a usual 
and desirable practice for certain actual common 
types of plant to be carefully worked out in the 
le tory as regards form and structure. Here, 
however, in order the better to perceive the 
general plan, and to avoid being led into aide- 
paths by comparatively unimportant matters, it 
will be well for us to consider a theoretical type, or 
pattern plant, mentioning actual species where it 
seems advisable for illustration. 

Life of the Individual. In our pattern 
plant [19] we shall find an underground part, the 
rod, and an overground t, the shoot, which 
consists of a a&em bearmng 2. Both root and 
stem are more or leas branched, each branch of 
the latter arising in the {axv) at the base 
of a leaf. The hing form is very charac- 
teristic of higher plants, and the reason for it is 
not far to seek. In order to live and grow, s 
plant must feed and breathe. Its food consists 
of liquid taken from the soil and gas from the 
air, to absorb which a large external surface 
is necessary. Breathing, on the other hand, 


involves the absorption of oxygem gee, while at 
the same time carbonic acid ges passes out to the 
exterior, eo that here, again, surface area is of 
impor‘ance. It is obvious ‘hat an increase in 
surface, eo advantageous for bo h feeding and 
breathing, ie conveniently brought about by 
branching of the stem and root. 

The Root. Aathe work of the root has to be 
done in the ground, it is not surprising to find 
that it reac's positively to ‘he ac fig ol gravity 
and negatively to that of light—4.¢. i a diree ion 
of gromh corresponds wi h the downward pull 
of gravity, and it may be said to shun tho ligh’. 
The main root gore vertwally downward, while 
the aide-roo's are more or lees oblique. Moisture 
also exer‘ a strong attraction. During the life 
of the plant a root con 'inually clonga ee owing to 
active growth at i's tip, which is provided wi.h 
& growing point full of protoplasm, and covered 
by a thimble-ahaped shea'h known aa the roat- 
cap, which preventa the surrounding particles of 
carth from injuring it. 

The root anchors the plant in the ground, 
supporting the s‘om and leaves, The branching 
form is clearly adap ed to chia une, while the aize 
and extent of the root-syutem are proportiona'e 
to the woight of the parts above ground which 
require to be held up. Asa plant increasoa in 
size ita roota not only become longer and mor 
numerous, but alav—in many cases ~.gradually 
thicken. It aleo appears that from time to time 
they contract longitudinally, boing thus drawn 
taut—which contributes in no amal!l degree to 
their effectiveness aa means of fixa ion. 

Each root is traversed by « central core, largely 
com 1 of longitudinal woody fibres of great 
toughness, and thus able to wi hatand the very 
conmderable _ that 1 brought to bear upon 
them in windy weather. Examination of any 
large foreat tree that haa been torn up by a 
atorm will at once ahow the nize and complexity 
of the root -sys em 

The Food of the Plant. Ordinary carth 
consis. of par.icles of vanoun size to which films 
of water cling, and this wa‘er constitutes a large 
part of the food of the plan’. Et contains small 
ieee of various minora! matters in very 
dilute solution, so much so that & compariwon 
may be made with ordinary drinking water. 

The nature of the food which is taken up 
from the soil can bo readily de ermined by 
growing planta in artificially-prepared soln- 
tions (20). Water i'self ia of the first importance, 
for noi only in it abundan ly present aa such in 
the living plant, but it supplies two of the chemi- 
cal elementa—hydrogen and = oxygen—which 
enter into the composition of protoplasm, and 
aro also caaential components of many sub- 
stances which are the products of vital ac‘ivity, 
e.g.—wood and starch. But a plant will not 
grow and thrive if ite route are supplied with 
nothing but pure water. There must also be 
amail quantities of simple mineral compounds 
containing seven other elements, t.e. Nitrogen, 
Sulphur, Phos . Potassium, Calcium, Mag- 
nestum, and Iron. At least the first three of 
these help to build up protoplaam, while the 
Others are of importance in various ways. 
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RATER, Heresy 

Same plants require stil o'ber kinds of food 
for their — being. A well-known 
example is bs the grassre—inciuding 
our cereal wh considerable 
amount of ty matter or silica (8iO,) in 
their stems and leaves, taking this up from 
certain siliceous compounds in the soil. 
a from cases like this, plants differ con- 

bly among themselves as fo the exact 
tion of the food they require, which is 
one reason why it ia desirable for farmers to 
— & rotation of crops, inatead of growing one 
of plant continuously in the same field. 
Since a given soil may from the first be deficient 
in one or other of the casential kinds of plant- 
food, of may have become “ exhausted " of ita 
supplies, the necessity for manunng also be. 
comien apparent. In such mattors expert advice 
is cloarly a desideratum. [Nee AoRiceLTuRE. | 

The Root as Food Finder. The work 
of taking food up from the wil w dune by the 
younger parts of roots, capecially ther enda, and 
a fow details on the atructure of roota here 
becomes necessary. All but the loweat plan's 
are made up of large numbers of variously- 
shaped fragmen‘s of protoplaam known as cells. 
Thear are usually of microscopic aie, 

A typical cell (81) is covered by a delicate 
alaatico membrane, the celi-wall, composed of a 
suhatance (cellulos), with which everyone is 
familiar in the fourm of cotton wool, Within 
the wall is a layer of protoplasm surrounding a 
relatively large apace full of fluid, the cell-sap, 
and often travored by protuplaamic strands. A 
amall part of the protoplasm is apecualized into 
a rounded nucleaa, which plays a very important 
part in controfling the ftfe af the cell, Tt mun 
also be noted that the living healthy cell is 
turgid, i.e. in o state of diastenmon, #0 that the 
clastic cell-wall in'on the stretch. An aggrega. 
tion of similar cella ts a tiaewe, 

The auter part of a young root (cortex) in 
compoeed of layers of cella, reeembling in 
ceacntial wulare the typical one just de- 
aotibnd. ow making up the outer layer are 
drawn out into slender tubes externally, and 
constitute what are known as the rool Aaira | 22). 
Tt ia thease which take up the food-solution from 
the surrounding soil, by means of ommosias, a 
Oh eel ae oak >it to the well-known 

process tfusian of liquids thro 

membranes. Or, in other quarks if two a 
ferent liquids are separated by a thin moist 
membrane, cach of them will scak or diffuse 
through the membrane. In thia caae the two 
fluids are the food-solution outside the cell and 
the cell-sap within it, while the moist membrano 
ia te ted by the cell.wall. As the incoming 
fi here largely execeda in amount that 

t ie a continual gainer. 
i | OF part of it, now diffuses 
into the next layer of cella, and ao on, until the 
central core of the root is reached. 


& t is growing. After a time will 
bead Gee sod varede (he limmalans; etching 
their outline upon it. 

It will be convenient to speak of the watery 
mineral solution of food taken in from 
exterior as the crude aap. This is conducted 
upwards by the central raseular core to which 

jusion haa already been made. The actual 
structure of thin is very complicated, and it is 
enough to asy here that part of it consists of 
elongated woody stranda, formed by the altera- 
tion and elongation of cells, They have alto- 
gether lost their protoplasm. Some of them are 
continuous tubes or reas:le, made up from 
longitudinal rows of cells from which the trans- 
verme party-walls have disappeared. The exact 
way in which conduction of crude sap takes 
place is imperfectly understood. It is partly 
due to capillary attraction, and osmosie pushes 
from behind, so to apeak. As the vascular 
bundles of the root-core are continuous with 
thowe of the siem, and these, again, with those 
of the leaves, we have a definite path provided 
for the upward current of crude sap. 

Like all living parts of the plant, tho root 
breathes, but as the leaves are of groatest 
importance for this kind of work, it will be well 
to postpone consideration of the nature and 
meaning of this proces, 

The Stem. The atem of the plant is charged 
with the ofhee of displaying the leaves to the 
heat advantage, and of serving as the means 
of communication between them and the root, 
An we nmught naturally expect, it reacts nega- 
tively to gravity and positively to light, growing 
away from the earth, and avoiding darkness. 
The main stem typically assumes an erect 
position, while the branches are directed 
obliquely upwards. The positive action of light 
iy well aeen by cultivating a box of mustard 
and crees in a window, when the seedlings will 
be found to bend away from the relatively dark 
interior of the room. 

The main stem and ita branches continuall 
elongate (23). in much the same manner wi 
the root, except that the delicate growing parts 
at their tips are not protected by caps, but by 
the undevel leaves, which are folded over 
them. When the life of a plant is indefinitely 
ahi it frequently happens that the stem 

¥ increases in thickness, thus enabling 
LEE pred gal vipers en ee ee Over 
gro a. we is examini 
the cut Pad of a tree-stump, when the wood will 
be found to be a in concentric annual 
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- walls ace thickened os a mense of pro‘ection. 
Some distence within this we shall see a ring 
of eascular bundles, each of which consists 
internally of weod, and externally of bed, while 
between the two there ie o narrow sone known 
as the combiam. The wood is made up of 


vascular bandies or veins of the leaves The 
comhvum ie a thin layer of elongated actively 
dividing cells, with thin walls and abundant 
protoplasm 
The Stem as a Means of 
The reat of the stem « com f 
leas typical cella, of which those in the cen're 
make up the puh, those external to the bundica 
the rorter, and those between the bundles the 
medullary rays, by which cortex and pith com 
muninato §=Tho atructure of a thickened atem, 
in, of course, much more complicated 
The atem is divided into nodes -from which 
leaves and branches aree = and intervening 
te, the saternadesa In order to hold up the 
eaves, caprcally dunng windy weather, st is 
clearly of advantage that the chief mechanical 
tinue, se the vascular bundles, should be 
arranged in an advantagrouws manner Hence the 
ring hike diaposition seen in the cross section, 
which gives much at remiating power than 
would be attained by a massing together in the 
contre = Greatly increased firmness iw brought 
about by tranevere and oblique banda, which 
unite the bundles girder fashion at the nodes 
Nature thus eatablishes her humbleat creations 
upon foundations more perfect than any which 
man can devine 
The porsession of a conadcrablo amount of 
elasticity ws another important point deserving 
attention Some plants, such aa grasa, have 
internades which attain the maximum of atrength 
with the minsmum expenditure of matonal For 
each of them contains a large central space, 
and the well known mechanical rial of the 
hollow column i thus exemplified. proce of 
bamboo shows this to perfection. In young and 
juicy stems the pith and cortex contribute even 
more to effective support than do the vascular 
For the distenmon of the walls of their 
cella by aap results in firmness combined with 
elasticity When such plants wither their lump 
condition Pies about by the loss of water 
The Leaf. vee are flattened outgrow the 
from the wodes of the atem, with which their 
twsuee are completely continuous. They are of 
vanoua kinds, but the once with which we have 
— to george the rpnpaeria dag los ag 
the term ap tn ordinary 
A fully-developed leaf (28] consets of a flat. 
tened blade, borne a delk, at the base of 
which there w vory often a par of flattened out- 
growths known as aipules. These last, however, 
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are often absent, and many leaves are alee desti- 

e.g. grasses, the 
of the leaf is in the form of a 
anoaih round the siem. Leaves 
present almost endices varistions m shape, pro- 
port 


t on the stem. 
resembles the stem 
: to the more import- 
ant leaf-blade [36], we find externally a pro- 
tective layer of epdermss, which 1s very tough 
and firm im some cases, as in the leaves of 
As the blade » horizontally 
expanded, we can distinguish bet ween upper and 
lower epidermus It ws charactenstic of the 
latter that 1t should be perfora‘ed by a sarge 
number of minute holes, by means of which t 
interior of the leaf # placed in communication 
with the extenor Each such pore 1 known 
an a stoma, and st is bounded by two guard-cells, 
which are capable of altering their shape #0 as 
to vary the mze of the slit between them 
Stomata are also found in the epidermm of 
young stems, nor are they necessanly confined 
to the undermdes of leaves In the floating leaf 
of a water lily, for example, they are only found 
in the upper epidermis, which ts next the air 
The Lungs of the Plant.  beiween 
the two layers of emdermia thore iw a mans 
of green cellular fieeue, divisible into an upper 
layer of cells elongated at mght angles to the 
surface thus giving an appearance which has 
eamed for it the name of palsaade layer— and a 
lower epongy layer, which exhibss no such 
regulanty Hetween the cclls of the spongy 
layer are air apaces, which form part of a con 
tinuous system of narrow chinks and passages 
by which the plant is traversed — If the blade of 
a thick stalked leaf is immermed in water, the ex- 
tence of this continuous set of air gina is may 
be demonstrated by placing the cut end of the 
stalk in the mouth and blowing into it as hard 
as poamble = Minute bubbles of air will then be 
men to come off from dennite points on the jeaf- 
blade, having made, in fat, ther ext through 
stomata = The cells of both palisade and spongy 
layers contain numerous apecialised rounded 
particlesof protoplasm coloured green by chloro 
ph Theae are the chlorophyll granules (374) 
veins of the leaf blade are its rasruldar 
bundies, conmating of woud above and bast 
below These bundles are so arranged as to 
prevent the leaf from teamng camly. while at 
the same time they guard against the collapee 
of the delcate green cellular tissue, by keeping 
the two layers of epidermis well apart 
We have seen that the food solution taken in 
by the root contains nine chemucal elements which 
are essential to the life of the plant, but there 
w still one other which ws indwpensable—carbon, 
which ws one of the companents of protoplasm, 
aa weil as of cellulose, wood, and many other 
charactenstwally vegetable substances The 
source from which thie element w obtained w 
pooh scp acid gas or carbon Sree (Us which 
es ap a emall tage of the atmosphere. 
One of the usee of the stomata us to permit the 
aera pass readily mto the mienor of the 







26. LEAF STRUCTURE. GIVEN OFF BY 


LIVING PLANTS 





1 29 LEAF Mosaic 
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daylight with the peat th af chlorophyll. 
is the most important duty of the 

of the leaf, which is aided in the work by 
green outer part of the stem. 

A chemical reaction takes bet ween 
the water [H,0] which the leaf reocives from 
he root and the carbon dioride [CO,) it takes 
in from the alr, reaulting in the formation of 
an organio subs'ance oomposrd of carbon, 
hydrogen, and oxygen, a formation which could 
not be effected were it not that chloroph 
enables the energy of sunlight to be utilised for 
the purpose, In other words, though tho proto. 

aam of the loaf dora tho up-building work, it 

to use sun-power for the pu » and 

pll- how, in not clearly ratood ~- 

alone renders this posible, If kept in the dark, 

a green plant soon becomes pale and sickly, for 
ita conatructive work is arreatod. 

Starch. Tho further ateps in the formation 
of plant-auhatance are too complicated to be 
followed hore, and it is enough to say that the 
first visiblo product ie aarch, another compound 
made up of carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen, That 
grains of this substance aro actually formed in 
the leaf can be proved by microscopical examina- 
tian, and also bya simp'e chemical teat. It ina 
well-known fact that atarch tums blue when 
subjected to the action of a salution of iodine 
fin potassium sodide--(KT)), which can be 
obtained from any chemist. If wo tako a leaf 
that haa been exposed to the aun for some time, 
and place it in this solution, it will rapidly 
become of a dark blue colour, thus proving the 
proacnce of starch. By pinning two round pieooa 
of cork to part of a leaf [27"), one above and one 
below, we oan keep off the sunlight and thus 
locally prevent the formation of atarch. If a 
leaf of which part has thus been shaded is placed 
in the iodine solution, the part in question will 
not turn blus, thus showing that no starch is 

t. It may be that the palisade 
ayer of the js of most oe in the 
constructive work just described. 
from (he 


at 


> 


odin yc moet in these substanoss is not 
required for the purpoer. This, as a sort of bye- 
product, paanss into the s ing air, which 
we know # a mixture of gases, about 21 per cent. 
being oxygen, an element which is constantly 

used up in the breathing of animals. and 
also im combustion. 

A song ier phe sec is totaa ee that 
oxygen ven ing processes 
of green ta ia to pat some water-plants in a 
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gisss vessel, covering them with s funnel, and 
an inverted test-tube full of water 
over the stem of this. If the whole arrangement 


The Organic World at a Standstill. 
Were it ible to destroy all exis.ing chloro- 
pryill, ind 16 prevent the formation of more, 
the organic world would soon be brought to a 
standstill, and life would become extinct. 
no more plant-substance could be built up from 
non-living material, and the vegetable world 
would therefore soon cease to be. while, as 
animals directly or indirectly depend on plants 
for food, they, too, would quickly die out. 

Quite apart from this, the breathing of plan's 
and animals, and the proceases of combustion, 
continually exhaust the oxygen of the air and 
increase the proportion of poisonous carbon 
dioxide, The composition of the atmosphere is, 
in fact, only kept normal by the utilization of 
earbon dioxide aa food by green plants, with 
concomitant liberation of oe a we havo 
acen, this ‘a is absolutely dependent u 
chlorophyll. ii 

Starch—-converied into soluble sugar-—and 
certain other organic substances, are constantly 
being drained off from the leaves, aa elaborated 
sap, to all paris of the plant, serving for the 
repair of waate and the furtherance of growth. 
They partly diffuse from one living cell to anosher, 
and partly travel along the bast-vesaels of the 
vascular bundles. 


Transpiration of the Leaf. The leaf, 
and the atem to a less degree, are constan‘ly 
giving off water vapour —t.e., (ranspiring. This 
ie ie is continually evaporating from the 
delicate green cells of the leaf into the adjoining 
ait-s , from which it makes its exit by means 
of the stomata. That transpiration actually 
takes placo is shown by the way cut leaves wither, 
and may casily be demonstrated by placi 
several such leaves with their atalks in a plana cl 
water, which is then covered by a glass plate. 
If the whole is now put in a sunny window 
moisture will gradually acoumulate on the under 
sido of the gians plate. 

An easy and pretty experiment to prove that 
transpiration takes place from the under side of 
the leaf, where the aomafa are situated, can be 


g 


a by bye ely tyne ae fact that 
cobalt paper y dryi otting- paper 
that has teed ed ina 5 cent. ie of 
cobalt chloride], which is blue when dry, turns 
ink on being moistened. A piece of this paper 
Ep pleced on & plate, and covered with a 
perfectly dry under side downward. 


Sculight fi cal be Band that cs cnace oxi 
t it 
has been in comtact with the wade’ aide of the 


leaf has become pink, while the other piece 
retains its ba colour. 

Uee of Transpiration. The promotion of 

upward current of crude sap is of the utmost 
importance, for the amount of mineral matter 
dissolved in it is so small that a constant stream 
is necessary to furnish the leaves with the 
requisite amount for their constructive work. 
Some of the causes of the upward flow of sap 
have been mentioned in dealing with the root, 
and transpiration would appear to be a sup- 
plementary agency, for tho loss of moisture by 
the leaves must promo‘e the ascending current. 

Organisms are constantly and necessarily 
undergoing disintegration, thereby setting free 
the necessary energy for the conduct of the 
various vital proceases. This down-breaking 
process is esacntially one of oridation, a kind of 
combustion, comparable in a broad sense to 
what takes place in a fire. Hence the necessity 
for a supply of oxygen, derived from the air. 
Breathing or Respiration is in fact tho taking in 
of oxygen, toge her with the elimination of car- 
bon dioxide, which is one of the useless producta 
resulting from the process of disintegration. 

Breathing of Piante and Animals. 
It is very generally but crroncously imagined 
that, while animals take in oxygen and give 
out carbon diornde in the process of breathing, 
the reverse is true for plants. As a matter of 
fact, both breathe in precisely the same bi 
But, as we have scen, a green plant is constantly 

iving off large quantitics of oxygen during the 
day, as a bye-product of its feeding processes. 
And this has er mistaken for a product of 
respiration. In reality, some carbun dioxide is 
also given out as the plant breathes. 

During the night, when the evolution of oxygen 
ceases, owing to the absence of light, it is casy to 
prove that a plant breathes cxactly like an 
animal. Place a vigorously growing pot-plant at 
night in a cylindrical glass vesecl just large 
enough to hold it, and close the mouth of the 
vessel by a greased glass plate. To prevent 
access of light it is best to put the jar with its 
contents in a dark i dar Ae next segltlraral 
a lightod taper is into the jar it wi 
ne re sieving that the oxygen of the air 
has been used up and that carbon dioxide has 
presumably been given out. The latter point 
may be definitely established if a watch-glass full 
of lime-water has previously heen at the 
bottom of the jar, for the liquid will be found to 
have become milky during the night. This is a 
well-known test for carbon dioxide. 

The Fight for Light. Leaves may be 
attached one or more a: a node, thone of two 
successive nodes not being situated vertically 
one above the other. may be stalkless, or 
olse stalks of varying length, and there 
are all sorts of possibilities as to the size and 
shape of the blade, which may not be uniform 
even in the same plant. 


There are several reasons for this amount 
of diversity, one being the riage dl advan- 
tageous display as light. ee 

; 


position of the leaf- in 
Obvious reference to the necessity for getting as 
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much of this as possible, while the mutual 
arrangement of the leaves of the same plant is 
of such a nature that they screen one another 
from the light as little as possible. Hence the 
origin of leaf masatce, which are well seen in the 
case of ivy growing on a wall, or the branches of 
many forest trees, such as beech or elm {29}. 
Examination of one of theeo planta will ahow 
that tho leaves fit into the apaces between one 
another, 80 a8 to form a more or lew continuous 
shect of green. In tangled undergrowth the 
leaves often have to accommodate themerclvas 
to thoee of their jostling neighbour, which 
partly accoun's for the much divided form they 
often aasume. 

The Unending Warfare of Nature. 
Many dominant plants secure part of the soil 
for their sole benefit by keeping away tho light 
from other forma, which ia tan‘ amount toatarving 
them out. But little can grow, far lesa flouriah, 
under the denao foliage of many foreat trees, 
while some herbs adopt aggremive taction of 
another kind. The daisy, dandelion, plantain, 
and many other rampant weeda, possess a dense 
rosette of leaves rewting on the ground, arizing, 
as it were, a amall circular holding for (heir own 
exclusive use [80]. The arrangement is due to 
suppreasion of the internodes, whereby the loaven 
bel nnerinas to « considerable number of nodes are 
of neweamty crowded together. 

The dandelion, when growing in a meadow, is 
often in danger of being itself deprived of light 
by the luxunant growth of the surrounding 
grasses, Under such circumatances the loaves 
of tho rosette abandon their horizontal postion 
amd direct themaclves more or loa upwarda, 
To make the most) of the scanty light 
attainable it haa to convert itself into what ia 
termed a shade-plant, though it ia more usually 
found growing aa 6 aun plant, in the open waste 
places which ary i's hisicarita hatniat. Not 
only do ita leaves turn upwards towards the 
light, but they become larger and more delicato, 
while the charactenmatic deep indentations in their 
odgen more or losa disappear. 

(Desonution or tHk Froatiaiinen. The 
plate forming the frontispiees of this part of 
the Sxuy-Epvucator ia dealt with in the earlier 
pert of this article, The contenta of the plate 
are: 1, Bacteria; several apecion, 2, Yeast ; 
Saccharomyces cerevisia, after Vines, 8, Green 
Mould; Jentcilium glaucum (Vines). 4 Dia- 
toms ; several species, 6, Denmida ; several 
species. 6. Seaweed : Melubeaia jolymerpia; 
Chorda Usescataria ¢ Deleaseria ruacifolu; HW. 
seria polypodiowdes ; Aaperococcus Turneri ; Fucus 
vesiculogus. 7. Toadatools: Coprinus atromen- 
torius; Russula emetica; Agaricus muerarina. 
8. Fungus on Beech Stem ; Fidulina hepatica, 
9. Lichen on Fir Stem: Pormedia pariearia, 
10. Tufted Lichen on Fir Branch : Usnea bar. 
bata, 11. Liverwort ; Marrhantsa, 12. Mosnes;: 
Polytrichum commune, 18, Forns: Polypodium 
vulgare. 14, Horsetail: Equisctum arvense, 
15 and 16. Fir Stem and Fruiting Branch : 
Pinus sylvestris, 17. Beech Stem: Fagus 
sylvatica, 18. Broom and Fruit: Cyseuve 
ecoparses. | 
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A SHORT DICTIONARY OF TERMS IN NATURAL HISTORY 


feo aloo A Saont Decriosanr op Buctect on page 8 


BARB One of the branches cd a feather. 
8 enve- Holiow on buth siden ithe 
tertehen of « fish. 
Bivaive The shett of @ mollusc when 
eeraypemendd of twee parta, 
parasitism: A habit of ase 
animals, such as the cacksp, of placing 
thett young with other parrata. 


CALVEK-—-The vulermest icaves of a 
flower. 


Ce alopeds | - The cuttlc fehua, and 
tier allies. 


The order of mammala which 
fnchiedes the whalen 
Chel-nptera The seeder of imammais 
whiph indludes the bata. 
Chalonta An order of reptiles ebhich 
declension the tortoters 
Chordata: AU aulmale which possras 


Chrysalis “The motionless pape of tut. 
tortites and tithe ms 
Chple-- The Miutd whinh reautts fram the 
cation eM cDigperat teeta tageenay festa 
yx Th ol of the apinal ouiamnn, 
repenpecde Tho tuaty cavits 
hota Saletancwe which do not cead- 
thy gomne Chrisagts inemlrane pores 
Ctenoid Term “4 kaha te vertaln Neh 
evalen with the hinder mangine (ringed 
Cyaloid A tern appited to those ecales 
of fines hich have @ ctrcalar, of 
elliptical, outline ith an even margin. 


BBOIOVOUE ©. Structure which are 
shed durlig User Mle of aay oryanien 

Diphyodont — Applied te mammats 
which have teu sete af leeth 


EGLVTRA A beeiles anterior wings 
tHloue Flowers which are 
Forthilawed ley tremects, 
The eariiest gealogical perhsxt, 


FLORA The dante of any reghon 

Furculum The © merry Unnaht’ hone 
at binte formed by Ute untun uf the teu 
lasicies, 


@ Thies reales in Ash which 
have an lofertor bony ayer. 

Gastruta A term anjdied to that stage 
wt the embryo which exhibits a double 
layer With mouth and dhrestive cavity 

Germinal diac That part of the rey 

which pe inte the aembryn 

Oill-oov. fap which overlaps 

acne A tant tn which the 

Te A bad tn w Cex 
ells, of uperms, are produced. 


NHETEROOEROAL — The wnequally- 
heel tail in Babes. oer 


eck The ankle in a horve's bind timb. 
omocercal~ Equalty-toved fieh tails. 


WEFUBORIANG..A clans of Ure pro 
tare 
lnseotivera -Aa order of mammals 


Re re See ame teen ene: 
a Ge, under of reptiies 
fectuding Une Hearde 
U74 


—Onder of tnccste which 


vetterfiies and mothe. 
teloks vate take - 
7 young. 
Mantie-cavity—The s tn mollasce 
which Sonlalncthe the gill. and into which 
~ An order of ae aole 
Med -The ucing stage of a 
jetty -fieb, ushatly swimming. 
ote - 6 which 
prereded the kainosnic. 


Mongre! .-A cree: between two varie- 

tien cf the same epeocics. 
lous — These indiviiusia in 

which the two acres are wu: it <. 

Monophyodont— Mammals which de- 
velop only one set af teeth. 

Monotremes -- The luwest order of 
marnibals 

Morula --An embryunic stage in which 
the "iad vvum fe not huliow, but 
oaab hel, 

Mute Across between a horse andan asa 

Musele A definitwly shaped pleco of 


flew?s. 
Mutualism The association of two 
urgantemsa fur tho benefit uf both. 


NAGANA Fi) sickness; a fatal dinrasc 
wt horns caused by a oe which 
ia varried by the tectac-fi 

Nearctic Region: ~The saree part 
of the Rew World. 

Neuter Having no fally developed sex. 

Normal) (enfurming t the urdinary 
atandard. 

Nucloated- Pusscesing a nucleus. 

Nucleolus A minute body inside a 
nucleus 

Nymph The active pipe of certain 
inencte, the stago which hatches fro 
the egy. 


OOONTOPHORE- The mastirating 
Ooryan in che po and cuttle-flahes, 

Opercu'um il cover in man 
Nahoa, ale ihe nerny plate which 
closes the shell uf some nlluacs 

Oplsthocalous ~ Concave behind, as 
h fete tertetne 

Ortental regton--Southern Asia, to- 
gether with part of the Kast Indica, 
the Philippine Islands, and Formansa. 

Otocyst-- A vesicle Alled with Auld cou- 
taining some eolld particles. A atic 
form of hearing apparatas, probably 
aloo a dalanecing organ. 

Otolith—A hard substance Inside the 
hearing onan. 

Ovipositor -An organ at the hinder 
end of the body of a frimale inerct by 
means of which holes are made ia 
Wanta for reception of the agen. 

Ovule—The portion of a t which 
Leoumes a sced after fertilbeatton. 


PALAONTOLOOGY—The science 
whitch deale with fosiia 

Perissodactyia ~~ Hoofed quadrupede 
which have an add number (one or 
three) af tora. 

Pineal body - A structure tn the ron 
wf the vertebrate brain which probably 

the remaine of a durval cye 

tu some 


prevent ter Panaatibeces)c¥eaibac 


The class of tehen 
Lega i Rape a fm the higher 
mta-~Th> 
mammals which cetabiiahes the vae- 
cular connection between the nuther 
and the furtue ; Dog oecirlras 


iets pnt tany scales, 
eure gama in sharks and noes. 
Sei eet 
sig The — 


Proemlous—Coseare in front, on fa 
Proved a spent, o Jeia, of 8 
Prowation-The act of turning the palm 


of the hand downwards. 
Pyriform-—Pear shaped. 


gastric juice 

which curdles milk. 
Reemblance — General: a harmony 
with surroundings. causing the 


organiam to be Tmcnnapleiacesa: Tt may 

be protective or aggressive, or 

Kpecial: a likeness to sume particular 
ject in the environment. 

Reticulum — A network ; the second 
division of tive out p'ex “stomach of a 
ruminant, 

Retractile— An organ which is capable 
of twing drawn back. 

Rodentia — An order of mammals, 
guawers. 

Rostrum--The snctorial organ former 
by the appendages of the mouth in 
certain inacets ; any Aind of beak. 

Rotifera. The whee) animalcules. 

Rudimentary organ — <A_ structure 
which is not fully developed. 

Rumen—The first division, or paunch, 
of the comp)rs stomach of a ruminant. 

Rumination--- Process of cud chewing. 


CGACRUM.- The part of the becktone 
with which Che pelvic ne unite. 

Scolex— Embrycnuic spor ipa wy tape- worn. 

Sessile- Not supported by any statk. 

* ots — Hristles. 

Bberruncee -Tiquid fat obtained from 

the sperm whale, contained in a deep 
depression in the aide of the sku L 

Spinnerets-- Amal] prijections on the 
under side of the omen of epiders, 
on which sk glanda open, 

Spiracie- The apertures of the breath- 
ting tubes in insects: also the single 
wmtril, or blow-hole, ‘of cetaceans. 

Supination— The act of turing the 
palin of the hand upwards 

Su! ure— The line uf anion between two 
immovable parts. asin akull tunes. 

Swim-bladder An outgrowth from 
the alimentary tabe of some fahee 

Swimmerets. The limbe of crustaceans 
which are adapted for ewimming. 

Symmetry—Regularity of atructure, 
which may be either tadial or bilateral 
(having right and Icft sidece) 

Symph. sis—The union of two bones in 

which there ta very limited motion. 


TMMIA- An order of ta 

Teleostel -The order of plead fiahea. 
forge OP four digits 
Tortol 


act of the horny 
plates obtained Al certain turtics, 
Trve hee yst- - Minute rods found in som 
Infmeurians which are projected fron 
the outer layer of the body for defence 
Tunicata— een squirts 


UNIVALVE--The shell of a mollen 
of only one piece, a6 fm tb 


Urestyle—The hod hindmost portion of th: 


Water - vascular m—Ap af 
rangrement of tabes, as in etar-fieh 
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BUYING, STOCKING, AND SELLING 


Geoup 
SHOPEREPING ‘Flree great essentials. Errore and Extravagance in Buying. Stock 
2 to Avoid. Terms of Payment. Important points to bear in mind. 





-=———— So 


By W. B. ROBERTSON 
"THERE are many pointe which are uliar 
me will a 


to certain trades, ani these duly 
discussed in considering the departments to 
which they apply, but the broad principles which 
enter into successful businces minagemont are 
eral, anil capable of application to any 

ch of shopkeeping. 

In every retail buainess, no matter how amaill, 
there are three departments. In large atores 
these departments may be divided : in small or 
medium concerns they are united. These depart - 
moente are buying, atucking, and selling. Each of 
theae, even in a amall concern, may be reduced to 
a system. The more the shopkeeper introdaces 
system to facilitate work, to prevent waste of 
time, apace, and money, the greater will bo the 
accruing profit. The statement may be a self. 
evident truth, but the small heed given to its 
teach'ng by so many shopkeepers in their daily 

ractice in sufficient apology for its enunciation 
aes Lot us go deeper into the subject, anid 
apply our prinviples of system to the three 
business departments we have mentioned. 


Buying. The most prominent quality in 
the man who buy» should be caution, It is 
much easier to buy than it is to sell. The suc- 
ceaaful buyer is he who has the talent of selecting 
for hua stock not primarily the articles he himself 
thinks best, but those which his customers and 
the general public will buy moat freely. The 
ability to diveat himself of personal predilection 
or — what is, in its result, much the same thing 
——the ability to make his own taste coincide with 
the tastes of his purchasers, ws oa gift difficult to 
acquire. It in largely intuitive, and is allied to a 
distinct type of mind. Expenence gives tho 
ability only in a measure, We have known 
business men, successful as salesmen, whoas 
judgmnt in buying waa sw little to be trusted 
that their only safe course was to refrain 
rigidly from any interference in the buying 
department. Sametimes the ability to choose 

able merchan lise may exixt, but the person 
may still be a comparative failure as a buyer. 
Ho may have the inability to resist the tempta- 
tion to buy far beyond hie immediate needs an‘l 
beyond the almorbing povsibilities of his district. 
How often the commercial traveller makes the 
confession, ** 1 have got something here I want 
to eell to Messrs. Aand B. I know that A won't 
buy it, but I shall touch B ebout it, and am 
sure of placing e few gross with him." 

The traveller who is wise in hia generation to 
thie extent exhibite one of the most successful 
valities of a salesman—the power of gaugin 
individual —— of gy yearn 

working wor to his own 
Bet ow “pon i po ; OWR purposes. 


the parchaser, whom we would warn of the pit- 
falls in his path. 

Extravagance in Buying. With many 
men the passion for the appearance of doing an 
enormous trade ia strong, and some have ruined 
themvelvoa by a course of conduct into which 
the weakness has led them. We have in min 
a caw in point. In the Rankruptcy Court 
recently a retail chemiat appeared for cxam- 
instion. He wave competent pharmaciat, punc- 
tious in attention to his businces, which was 
large, and should have been profitable. When his 
stack came to be realised for the benefit of hu 
creditors it waa found that hia cellsen contained 
unopened packages of goods to the value of a 
year's turnover. Thew packages had accumu- 
lated during = porio! of years, and had been 
collected solely through the man adeaire to acquire 
in the cyes of the wholesale trade a falac impor- 
tance aga buyer. In thie particular cane, however, 
the man was totally incapablo of business, and 
hia case in an extreme rather than a typical ane, 
Not often, perhaps, ia the consoqyence of the 
temptations of buying ao dire in ita resulta, 

In trades which change with the acawna the 
need of a bayer who can gauge the buying power 
of his customer is aupremely casontial. The 
group of clothing trades i the moat prominent 
in thin class. We find that nearly every draper 
has his annual, aemi-annual, or quarterly clearing 
salen, in some measure theae are genuine aalen 
of end-of-acason goods and remnants, such aa 
are unavoidable in any buaness But much of 
the turnover of the asle conastsa of articles 
bought for the purpow of the sale itaclf, Those 
who buy theae things in the belief that they are 
genuinely reduced goods labour under a deluson 
which the salesman finds it no part of his business 
to remove. Some people may hold that the 
moral problem entors into such proces.fings, an 
upon this question we make no pronouncement 
But the point we wish to make is that the 
amaller the quantity of ee merchan din 
thrown upon the sale counter and cleared off « 
lena than cont price or at less than proper aellin 
price, the higher is the ability of the buyer u 
extimating the purchasing power of hia market 

Errore in Purchasing. Sometimes th 
e-rors made in purchasing are almoat beyon 
belief, ani indicate a negligence that is cul pab! 
and deserving of ov shelves of ba 
or unsaleable stock. We may pont a moral ar 
perbaps even adorn a tale by citing an instan 
of what we mean. There are in Engleni ar 
Scotland, at the time of writing, many iro 

to whom it is to menti: 

the name of a certain inexpensive knife-cleam 
The manufacturers of the particular article 
175 


and reflection would have proved the folly of 

bu in auch quantitoes. Ties tare bave 

ou from the persuasive eloquence of smart 
and from their own inability to take 

into consideratien the factors which should 

govern any projected purchase. 


Stock to avoid Buying. A successful 
buyer in he who conducts hia buainres upon the 
smalleat stork in relation to annual turnover. 
Many traders have a dread of being asked for 
anything which they do not have. Such men 
have a mistaken ernes of ibility towards 
the public. Their notions of business them 
to cumber their warchouses with gooda which are 
aakod for only, perhaps, once in a number of 
years, and the profit gained from the sale of 
euch articles ia in no way commensurate to the 
expense of buying and stocking them. It must 
be remembered that every ten- pound note spent 
metocking the shelves with slow-eelling articles 
curtaila the ponsibilities of outlay in directions 
which might be more profitable. 

Every buyer, in whatever trade, ought to be 
thoroughly familiar with tho features, qualities, 
use and prices of every article for which there 
ia a poambility of requeat. He should have a 
collection, aa nearly complete aa possible, of 
trade lists arrenzed for immediate reference, 
and ahould be able to tell from the marke 
upon theae lates the discounta or net prices, 
and ahow the enquirer the detailed particulars 
tegarding any out-of-stock article, In moat 
cases a properly organised system such as thin 
will effect a sale. (One advantage pertaining 
to the ordering of articles: of infrequent re. 

vest, anly after the customer haa placed a 

finite order for them, m that they may 
be deliverrd freah and untarnished from tho 
makora, whoreas, if they had been = atocked 
for months or years, they might have become 
soiled, or he otherwise detenorated. The ex- 
pense of aperial carri upon goods in occa- 
nional demand in ugually loan than the interost 
on capital sunk in stocking (hem, plus tho value 
of the room they occupy, and tho frequent loss 
through deterioration or breakage. 


Friendship in Business. An oft- 
quoted maxim atates that there is no friendship 
in buainces, This in a hard saying. and it is not 

uite true. There ia, there must be, and there 
ways will be deer gat in business. The 
relations of buyem and re, their obligations 


towards cach other, and their vent inter- 
course begin in mere acquaintanceahip, but. if 
founded upon mutual reepect and esteem, often 


ripen into friendahip. But there is a half-truth 
in the statement that there is no friendship in 
business. No man should let his business saffer 
by reason of friendship. His liking for a firm 
or for ite travelling representative ought not to 
cause him to cant nue his patronage of it if his 
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eng ference, but to purchase from a 
riend at Lapeer ten per cent. higher than that 
demanded by another house is equivalent to a 
gift of ten per cent. of the price of the ’ 
unless there are compensating qpdgsion oe in 
credit terma, delivery conditions, or quality of 
goods. 


Terms of Payment. There is another 
department in merchant buying, or, indeed, in 
private or personal purchases, to which there is 
We refer to the terms 
of credit and payment. Some shopkeepers pride 
themselves upon having no outatanding obli 
tiona, They pay for the goods they receivo 
whenever they have been placed in store. Un- 
fortunately, such men, as every manufacturer 
and wholesale merchant know, are relatively few 
compared with the total number of shopkeepers. 
Error too igs tse lies at the other extreme in 
the manner of payment. We shall consider the 
lnggards later. To the “ spot cash "' men, the 
men who believe in immediate payment, we may 
put the query: ‘‘ Are you sure that you alwa 
get value for your promptness 2" When t 
terms are three months’ credit, the man who pa 
cash for his purchases without a special cash dis- 
count is not acting fairly to himsaelf. He is 
unduly generous. Money is worth something. 
Even the use of money is worth something, 
and it should be the business of the alert shop- 
keeper to get that value in return for money 

id before the latest date allowable under the 
contract of aale. Very often tho inducements 
offered by manufacturers in tho way of cash 
discounta are mconsiderable. Especially is this 
ao When the purchaser is of established credit, 
and the acller has more than enough money at 
command to serve his immediate needs. In such 
a caao tho purchaser should take his legitimate 
limit of credit. Only when the monetary con- 
sidoration makea it worth his while should 
7 aaa pay before the account is properly 

us. 


of attention. 


The Value of Cash Discounts. The 
vast bulk of commercial business ia done by 
those buyers who have established themselves in 
the confidence of their merchants, and who run 
accounts varying with the respective customs 
of trade. 

We do not at this moment dissect the body 
commercial and investigate the credit terms 
usual in the various branches of mh 2 
Woe merely urge the principle which should deci 
the mode of roe ta aa as aaa 


per 
Both practices prevail in erveral 
In either case the man who 
aceepta the monthly terms pave 24 per cent. 
less than he who takes the three montha’ 


In the case we selected for illuatration—an 
account & mg £50 a month—the extra dis- 
count recei during the twelvemonth would 
be £15. What has the buyer done to carn this 
money ? He has merely emploved £100 in what, 
divorced from the association which led up to it, 
would constitute a simple money-lending trans- 
action. Consideration will show that more than 
£100 i« never employed at one time. The result 
repreacnts, therefore, 15 per cent. upon the 
monrcy employed. This wm the actual cash value 
of the ier terms of payment. Tho case we 
have considered is a modest. ono—an account of 
£600 a year. If the business purchased, nay, 
£6,000 worth of merchandise per annum, and 
the system of carher payment with its accom. 
panving higher cash discount were made to 
supersede the longer credit over all the accounts, 
the saving in hard cash would be £150 per 
annum. 

Ina modest provincial centre many businesses 
purchasing goods to the value of £6,000 a vear 
are run on a rental of £150 per annum, so that 
in wuch a case the introduction of paying for 
higher discount wall pay the rent of the premises. 
Even if banker accommodation were necessary 
to give the ability to adopt the system of earhes 

yment, and, say, 6 per cent. had to be paid 
or the advance, the gain would still be with the 
buyer. Expenenced buyers are often astonmhed 
when they make a scientific examination of the 
subject of credit and elicit tho real facts. 


rde in Payment. The one thing 
the atudent of thie course should set his face 
against from the beginning a the halat of the 
laggard in business, particularly in the matter of 
payment. For one who lage behind by misfor 
tune there must, of course, be profound svm 
pathy. Sometimes the circumstances under 
chicks he pursuca his career are beyond his own 
control, and non-success is his misfortune and 
not his fault. Often, however, there is some- 
thing wrong in his svatem of business. To 
the 1 s who are in atraitened circum. 
stances through trading beyond their means we 
can only point out the risks they are running. 
The higher the flight the greater will be the fall ; 
and much genuine business ability has passed 
through Carey Street merely through misjudging 
the strength of wing. When credit is always on 
ten-‘on, it 1s nearer the snapping point than when 
it is carrying only a normal strain. The outer 
aide of the wall of business success ian atrewn with 
the remains of “ vaulting ambition which o'er- 
leaps itectf.” and ie hurt by its fall. For the 
laggards from choice, thoar who can pay but 
who put off the hour of reckoning indefinitely 
cr altogether, we have no word. We reserve 
our advice for those who are their unfortunate 
creditors. 
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Stoch-Resping. The second great depart. 
ment of eerie bape we set out to discuss 
is stock-keeping. general principles which 
ought to apply to the keeping of atock may be 
summarised in a few rules, upan each of which 
a commercial sermon might be written. Every 
acheme of stock-keeping should consider— 

1. The acoossibility of the articles. 

2 Their display when desirable, 

3. Their arrangement, ao that when stock is 
low the shelves do not look unduly thin. 
nor when tig are they confused. 

4. Their arrangement #0 that shortages may 
be seen with the least posable delay and 
trouble, and eo that stock may be taken 
with the least poauble labour. 


When a stock is large and varied, apreading 
itself over several warchouses or flata, ite arrange: 
ment is a difficult problem. The difficultios are 
greatest when the business is too big to be handled 
conveniently aa a «mall concern, and yrt not 
large enough to arrange in datinct departmenta, 
An arrangement which gives inmedsate accent 
lnhty to stock ia alse dificult when the business 
one in which both wholesale and retad trading 
any carned ono and such businesses are nune- 
rovein the provinces, Wher the retad depart - 
ment mao small as to be almost negligible, and 
the locality not promiing forte development, tt 
may xommetunes be well to leave atock keeping 
under the system most suidehle for tho wholesale 
trade. Hat where the retail avlo ia important 
of deserving encouragement, separate stock for 
the retaal trade should be kept 


Spoiled Stock. ‘The fundamental differ. 
ence between wholesale and retail stock keeping 


w® thet on the former displayed stock im 
unessential, coven undesirable, while in’ the 
latter open displayed stock oor samples of 


stock are a most important factor in inducing 
salen In a metal trade, further, the different 
articles should be stored so an to be ready at 
hand. The particular trade concerned, the 
nature af the stock, and the limitations of the 
business premisca muat determine the eatent to 
which thia ideal principle can be carried into 
practice, 

The tamushing of stock constitutes, in some 
trades, a conaderable burden on the business 
It anaes from several causes as, for instance, 
the natural dampness of the premuwa, which will 
make iron and steel articles rust, brass goods 
become black and many fabrics rot; the too 
long exposure to the sun, which will spoil dyed 
dreas stuffs, chocolate, ounfectionery, and many 
other articles of morchandiac ; aad even the mere 
action of light, which will perish indsa-rubber. 
How the dead charge for lon by shop-soiling may 
be reduced depends entirely upon the nature of 
the trade. No royal receipt can be given for it. 
Constant vigdance and forethought must be 
brought to bear in attempta to keep down this 
charge. and, so far aa concetna the general prin: 
ciples of the question, that is as much aa can be 
aaid. Several of the cautions applying to parti- 
cular departments of trade wil set down as 
we consider the various tra! themselves. 
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Elasticity in Stock-Keeping. In most 
trades there are times of the year when stock 
in heavy, and other porinds when thin shelves 
are the aim of the careful buyer and stock- 
keeper. Particularly in those trades subject 
to great variation in the quantity of stock, 
attempts should be made to obviate the evil 
effecta of the extremes, If accommo‘lation br 
arranged on the lower basis, the periods of 
heavy stocks bring confusion. The shelves, 
bins, drawers, or other receptacles, cannot 
expand, and odd corners must be found for 
surplus atock away from goods of the same class. 
At the other extreme the only objection is from 
the point of appearance. Thin shelves have s 
sbi Aantal atty aapect that repels a customer. 

cven if the stock is, perforce, thin through 
atraitened funds, st ix well to disguine the fact. 
* Assume a virtue, if you have it not" is often 
a legitimate piece of counsel, and obedience to 
the precept a proper proceeding. The accommo- 
dation for atock should be framed on the larger 
acale. One may got a amall boy into a man's 
garmenta, but the man cannot hide himnelf in 
the boy's clothes. Blasicidy in any system of 
atock-kocping 1 somothing which should be 
sought. om are several mrana to ita attain- 
ment, although every man, in applying the 
principle to hia own noeda, must be the judge of 
the individual factom: requiring conmderation. 


Shop-fitting. Tat us take the business of a 
Gentleman's Outtitterastypwal A selection of 
atock boxes or drawers filling the shelves in the 
moat convement system of stocking It is never 
apparent whether the boxes ane full or empty, 
wo that the thinness of the stock m never evident 
when it in low, and if the boxes or drawers aro 
numerous cnough for full stocka we have 
elantiaity to ita ideal extent. The accennitility 
of stock, upon which we have already laid stress, 
wancther feature of such a acheme, There are 
Humorous other tradea to which the same prin. 
miplo may be applied, though usually in a less 
degree, The draper, for instance, the iron. 
monger, the bootmaker, and many other shop- 
khoepors, are modifving the ahelf-arrangement by 
the replacement of parcela by stock boxes or 
drawem, and the beactita of the improvement 
redound upen both the purchaser and the 
merchant. More rapid attention may be given, 
aamatior nun ber of rounter anleamen is adequate, 
and the stock is better kept, 


Selling. «Among tho qualifications which 
go to make a succeanful merchant that of scll 
w the chief. The functions of buying aad of 
stuck -keoping, however excellentin their systems 
and conduct, are barren of profitable result unless 
they are rendered complete by a successful selling 
de pear oar wu ered ete but even if the 
ight goods be bought at right prices, an m- 
sufficient selling sation will robthe buyer and 
theatock -keeper of the proper fruits of theirlabour. 
Naturally evory merchant desires to obtain as 
high pricea as possible for the morchandise be 
handles without unduly curtailing sales. He 
strives to do as large a trade as he can without 
wmviting custom by sacrificing his legitimate 
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profit and surrendering the principles 
should guide him in scalars fat prices. 
There is greater danger in ag fry cheaply 
than in framing prices on too high a scale. 
Young merchante and young firms are too often 
to “ slaughter " prices, to the annoyance 
and loa of the competitors whore custom they 
are trying to alienate, and often to their own 
ultimate undoing. There is a limit of cheapness 
helow which business is not worth having, and 
every merchant should find out where this limit 
is in his own case. 
re should be able Poth Facse It ke | - = his 
working expenses OF z. ys an 
article at 20s. and sells it at 20s. he has not only 
not made a profit—he has incurred a loss. It 
should be an invariable rule in business that 
every sale should repreaent in profit not leas than 
its r proportion of working expenses. 
Working expenses vary in different trades. In 
a large grovery business they may equal only 5 
re cent. of the tumover. In a small chemist’s 
ineas they may be 50 percent. And here we 
may consider what are working expenses. 


Working Expenses. We must draw a 
clear hne between the cost of goods and the 
working expenses. The former includes the 
money paid for the goods, the cost of carriage 
and of packages, and loss by deterioration. 
Many merchants consider as cost price only the 
money actually paid for merchandise, reckoning 
the items of carriage and detenoration loan as 
working expenses. Thos is wrong. Merchandise 
is offen purchased carnage paid to warehouse, 
and other goods are bought carriage forward. the 
amount of carnage depending upon the nature 
of the goods, the clasaification under which they 
eome in the Railway Companies’ regulations, and 
the distance they are transported. To act upon 
the principle that this charge is a working 
expense ik to assess twice over goods that have 
been purchased carriage paid, and to release from 
part of (heir proper share of the charges for trans. 
portation articles upon which carriage hae been 
‘aga upon delivery. Carriage should invariably 
” reckoned in cast price, and for goods that are 
marked on the shelves or in the drawers, the 
carriage should be included in the cost price 
marked upon them and the selling price arranged 
with this as a basis. 


Apportioning the Coet. Assume that a 
clother receives # consignment of cloth, the 
invoice price of which is £50, and that 


carriage has cost him £2. Assume, again, that 
the price of the cloth per yard is 4s. 2d. It 
has cost 2d. to brmg each yard in the rolls 


of cloth to his shop, and the cloth ought to be 
marked as having cost 4s. 4d. per yard. 
ideal system of apportioni carriage-cost 
should also take into elias Tah differences 
of balk and weight in individual articles. 
Where the package of goods received is ac 
mixed up the x ee of adding the absolutely 
im ; . Some of the perl may by 

ier or heavier in relation to value than other: 
and oaght, therefore, to be made to carry | 


larger share of the tranxportation charge. But 
to work out the proper proportion to ita correct 
mathematical value is not ible, and it is 
well to treat the contents of one consignment 
af if the peanlenys negate aaa not exist, and 
to aseres each article u the carriage e 

in to its money value to the w hole carkage. 

We have mentioned loa by deterioration as a 
charge which should be reckoned in, costing. 
Thm depends upon the particular trade. Where 
the loas by periahin«. tarnishing, or going out of 
fashion is fairly uniform over the whole stock. 
it may be reckoned as a working cxpenac. As 
typical of the justice of treating deterioration as 
ooh of cost price, we may instance the atraw- 

mrnee ond other fresh fruit sometimes sald hy 
grocers. Should a stock of this fruit be left an 
hand on Saturday night. i¢ will probably be 
unsaleable on Manday morning. It would not 
be juxt to spread this low over all the groceries 
old. The fruit should he sold at such a price 
as will, after paying for the loaa by peruhing, 
leave a profit on the whole quantity of fruit. sold. 

WorKting Expenses Defined. Work- 
ing expenses may be defined as the coat of 
running a business. They include wages of sales- 
men and other employda, rent, taxes, light, heat 
paper, string, office expenses, bad debts, pos. 
tages, advertising, interest) on capital, and 

ares of principal or partners. These last two 
tema --mtercat on capital and salaries to owners 
- ate frequently omitted from the reckoning of 
working expenses by private traders, but they 
should always be included. The money inveatod 
would, if invested claewhere, have earned monry, 
and the service rendered by prncipalsa ina 
business should also be remunerated apart from 
the intereat upon capital. 

If the business be one in which the working 
expenws amount to 2) per cent. of the turnover, 
the coat price of any article should be inereascd 
by 25 per cent. to ascertain the gross cost price 
--.¢., total cost, including working ¢x penser 
There is frequently disaster in business from the 
practice of reckoning percentages Upon cont at 
the same rates as percentages on receipts. It 
may be argued that the torm profit correctly 
means profit on cost, but danger lurks in adopt. 
ing cost aa the basis in practice. Expenses are 
calculated on turnover, and the difference 
between a given percentage on cost and the 
vame percentage on turnover should be clearly 
recogaued and allowed for. 

in some trades a considerable business 9 done 
m articles which are not put into stock, but are 
merely ordered from the manufacturers direct 
for customers, or sent direct tu purchasers when- 
build up the working crpene adiany oun 

up as ordi stock 
does, and it is reasonably considered that they 
a i ar apacgee them 
Oo not represent in profit the average 
proportion of working -cxpense . This 
practice is permissible, but it sh not be 
indulged in except when necessity demands. In 
any case it must not be forgotten that the sale 
of such articles without the addition of the full 


proportions of working expenses raises the work- 


To be continued 


ing-cxpenar charge, which ahould be added to 
goods sold from stock im the mgular way. 


Selling Methods. The shopkeeper who 
would make hie way to success muat imprem and 
attract the public, and the methods by which 
thin ie attempted are as diverse an human in 
peuity can suggest. In the window of a ahop. 

eeper in a London suburb there ia prominently 
diaplayed this legend--~" No arder too amall for 
our attention, none too large for our execution.” 
This is calculated to imprea the stranger, and, 
if the shopkeeper who exhibita it im an ayate 
matic and enterpriang an the ayn would lead one 
to suppose, his success in not a matter of doubt. 
The announcement ww much more than merely a 
catchy advertisement. Tt exprewedin thirteen 
words the fundamental principle of business 
success, The man whoo" aupenor ” to attention 
to wimall thangs ia frequently surprised to discover 
that he is conmdered too amall for big thingy 

The methods devined for attracting strangers 
to the counter include shop and window din 
Plave, pree-cutting, the marking of all goods 
with plain figures, penodieal aoles, catch penny 
lines, pros advertiang, and circular distribution. 
Some of these subjecta are so large in Chemacl ven 
aa to deserve especial treatment Shop and 
window diwplaya and advertising will he din 
cussed at length later. The other matters we 
may deal with ina few words here. 


Price-cutting. The practic of price 
cutting has become ao gener and so ve ust iouns 
that shopkeepers have rebelled. No trade 
sufficiently united to suppress it, but action 
in attempta to overcome the evil has been mani: 
fexted in two ways The first is awbafiqtudson 
The cutting of prices. in practiand chiefly in 
widely advertised articles of large mele patent 
medicines, for onstance  Subatitutes as nearly 
an pomuble resembling the .dvertiscd articles 
am manufacture) and sold instead of them 
whenever posible. The merchant cannot be 
blamed for attempting to provide substitutes 
provided that there wiono lec tien prac t inevel 
and that the customer hnows what hei baying 
Both the public and the manufacturer are rather 
given to consider the retail trade ae a philan 
thropic institution established for (heir benetit 
and not to yield livelshoods to ite members, 
The other result of price-cutting wm the spread 
of the principle of price maintenance, Thin 
means that manufacturen sell their apecialitien 
onty on condition that a minimum selling price 
br maintained by distributors. Naturally, moer- 
chants encourage manufacturers to sdupt price 
maintenance, and would be foolish in their own 
interesta if they did not sell price. maintainod 
articles in place of those in which there in un- 
bridied license to cut prices. 

Price-cutting is scarcely defensible. Whether 


it be a magazine or a box of pills, the retailer 
deserves hia profit for the part he haa played in 


acting as intermediary bot ween the manufacturer 
and the public. Retailers suffer from cutting and 
retailer only are responsible for it. Unfortunately, 
it is the irresponsible members of the morchant 
class who have given the practice ite strong hold. 
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THE PLACE AND 


INFLUENCE OF ART 





IN LIFE 


By P. G. Koxopy axp Hatpawnr Macrau. 


ERE is no entirely satiafactory detinition of 
the nature of Art. Philosophers, writers on 
wathetics, and art histornans have tried times 
without number to confine its functions within 
narrow limita, or to exprem with acentific pre- 
cinion the omence of art in a simple phrase. 
Others, like Count Tolatoi, have devoted whole 
volumes to the queation, “ What ww Art?” 
without arriving at a satisfactory conclumon. 
The moat widely-apread fallacies are, that art 
in exclusively concerned with beauty, and that 


it ia necessarily a transcript of Nature. It 2, 
in fact, a Innguage for expressing human 
emotions, but thw definition doca not com- 


pletely caver the ground. The creation of a 
true work of art cntaily a state of exaltation, a 
pleasurable thrill, in ite originator—a = thrill 
which ian communicated to the beholder and 
produces an equally pleasurable sensation that 
raises his mind into apheres far beyond tho 
matter-of-fact detaila of everyday fife. The 
function of Art is, therefore, to mtroduoe pleasure 
into the life of everybody, and a knowledge and 
appreciation of Art is necessary for the complete 
enjoyment of fife. The more the student 
advances in thin knowledge, the more intense 
will be hia enjoyment. 


The Language of Emotion = True, 
much that, whilst he was in ignorance, left 
him unmoved, much even that he liked, will 
commence to jar on him: but there is am 
com tion in the thrill, the incompare 
delight. that result: from the appreciation of true 
art. Thus the untrained car may <crive plea- 
ware from the tunce of a barrel-organ. Musical 
education will turn thie pleasure into veritable 
pain. but the enjoyment of a complex orches- 
tral aymphony is so immeasurably increased, 
that m education becomes a very distinct 
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advantage The loss of enjoyment w only in 
quantity, the great gain in intensity. The same 
may be ssid with equal justice of painting. 
sculpture, poctry, or any other method of 
artistic expreadon. 

If Art in detined as a language for expressing 
emotions, it must be borne in mind that at ite 
best it is a vague language, a language which 
suggests far mo e than it actually says, and in 
con-cquence stimulates independent thought. 
Hence ita educational influence. It helps as 
even to appreciate the beauties of Nature, and 
here, again, increases our powers of enjoyment. 
Even things ugly in themselves are gloritied by 
the painter's cmotion and selective power, and 
he can teach us to regard them from his point 
of view. And the increased appreciation of 
Nature reacts again upon our attitude towards 
the work of Art. 


Art and Human Progress. It is 
unnecessary to enlarge upon the part pees 


> by Art in human progress. It has always 


a refining influence, and it is almost impos- 
sible to imagine any great civilisation that 

not tally with an equally great advance in Art. 
At a time when the knowledge of letters was 
practically confined to monks and a very amall 
minority of atudents, the painted picture and 
the carved relief had to serve as educational 
instrumenta. The great religi truths, as weil 
as history, were taught to ignorant massea 
oe the direct appeal to the eye of works of 
Art 


The exercise of Art ie of an casentially eocial 
charecter. In the dark ages istoric 
past man made his implements for a distinctly 
He embellished them 


The artist's life. ois ates with that of the 
man, ia must be a ous 
one. But if the youth decides, with tho reck- 
leamness which ia the splendid courage of youth, 
to be an artist, who shall turn his oyes from the 
vision’ At least, he seta foot on a career where 
rich men and poor start with equal chances and 
no favour. Bot if he would ine the beet that 
is in him (and by no other means can he achieve 
distinction), ict him at the very start set his goal 
before him ; let 
his goal be high ; 
and let him 
move overy step 
of hia career 
towards it. Let 
him, above all, 
not atumble 
along towards 
vague ends. It 
in necessary to 
have. at the very 
beginning, a 
firm grasp of 
what Art ia; 
only then can we 
discover and 
practise the 
amplest way to 
create it. 

The Human 
Need of Art. 
The common 
mind thinks of 
ae work of art 
always asa pic 
ture, painted im 
ok, and framed 
in gilt. But Art 
i« not a hand 
some toy for the 
rich to play 
with ; it ina far 
wider and deep. 
er thing than , 
that. Art is al- 
most as great a 
human need as ; “ot “ny 
Speech. Why aa 
the term artist oF 
haa come to h- rea 
amociated with or 
painting in par. . =. 
ticular itindifi- = * 
cult to say, sance : 
a painter is not ; . 
im any way a 
greater creator 
of Art than isa is me 
sculptor or a 
musician, or s 
poet, ofr an 
aschitect. We 





TITLAN'S “ ASSUMPTION ”’ 
Showing the Puwer uf Composition to express Ragture and Kaallation 


ant 


have here lesley rite Nel pista nie, 
through our ges ert pture 
architecture, and the crafts. 

Whatever be hie religion or his philoso 
the most interesting thing to Man is Life. ° 
desire to know all he can know of Life ix the 
beginning and the end of all his questionin.«, 
of all his acta, of all hie adventures, of all hu 
hopes and fears and sine— nay, af ae vory 
grave his eyes are fixed on everlasting Li 

The Necessity for cies acka. 

There are two ways in which we may know 
about Life. We know it by living it ourvelves ; : 
we know of it through the experiences of other. 
Now it is clear that even though we should 
through tho 
moat romantio 
and advontur- 
ous career, Hke 
a Cawar, a Col. 
umbu-s, or a 
; q Napoleon, we 
a a: ahall not know 
ee  : even then, in our 

e- ipe : owt oseclvew, a 

bundredth part 

of life an it on. 

V'o can know 

what the reat af 

the world known 

and feels only 
2 through some 
, means by which 
men CAN COM. 
municate sen 
aationns; and 
juat aa the great 
thinker conveys 
hie thought 
toe through = lang- 
uage, othe artiat 
conve Va hinemya 
tims through 
Art) Art, then, 
mw the means by 
4 which we trans 
fer emotiom to 
others, 

Now, ot in met 
enough to utter 
a thought to 
aceount it 
Speech; in order 
te give it forth 
to our fellows 
we omuat put it 
inf such clear 
language aa they 
will understand. 
Nor wit enough 
to create an 
emotion to ac- 
count it Art; 
a we must state 
it in a way that 
Saeed: 
sponse in 
whether by the 
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Hanfutucngl 
IME MAJKATIC USE OF LINK IN ART 
' Alessandro del Horry.” by Velasgucs showing the use of 
Hie to give a aenne of dignity 
tee Of words in pro or vorse when we call the 
art: Poetry, or by sounds when we call it Music, 
ar bycolour when we call it Painting. Art in 
the language of the emotions, the vehicle by 
which we transfer an emotion to others, so that 
they feel tas we have felt it Thus, by Art we 
ean be made ta feel fear or love or pity or hate 
even if we have never been brought into per 
sonal touch with some af thease human sensations, 
When Divkens takes ua through the meadows, 
and wo walk with Little Nell, entering into the 
child‘s heart and feeling akin with ber, we are 
expenenving real emotion conveyed by Art. 
The Use of Colour. As, in music, certain 
sounds produce melancholy and others pleasure, 
sown Art we use gay calouring to give a sensation 
af gai-ty, sombre colours to give solemnity, and 
vo on. We can use these colours in majestic 
lince to give a acne of dignity, or we can use 
them in a demeaning way to give a sense of 
littleno=, And thua, by using colours in thei 
most proper way, to fit the kiea we wish to 
express, and by using them in their most tolling 
forme, we can paint on a canvas so that others, 
= at the painting, can be made to feel the 
awe of a th torm, the of tears, the 
joy of the hunting-Seld, or the subticat sense of 
the haunting sadness that lurks in the twilight. 
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Now, if the stadent has grasped the truth that 
Art is the Emotional Statement of Life, it will 
save him from two serious mistakes about which 
he must be very clear: Art is not Imitaton but 
Interpretation ; and there is a vast but subtle 
difference between Art and Craft. 

We are all aware tha’ the common mind 
thinks always of a work of art as being an 
attempt to paint things in an exact imitation, 
so that details in the painting “look almost as 
if you could pick them up.” 

Difference Between Art and Craft. 
But this realism haa really little to do with Art; 
« photograph may do as much. It is neither 
for nor against its Art that the imitation should 
be so perfect as to deceive the eye ; the artist's 
only concern should be that he so painta the 
ubject as to convey the general sensation that 
the object gave him, and the student will find 
early on hin experience, for instance, that very 
often thin detail and care spoil tbe general sense 
of his picture to a strange and uncanny degree, 
and that he has fogged the whole scheme in 
order to be true in little things which, at the 
end, have an untrue relation to cach other and 
to the general idea. He has tried to imitate a 
thing instead of suggesting an impression of it. 

It is important to be clear as to the difference 
between Art and Craft, We have seen that, as 
Speech ia the statement of our Thoughts, Art 
is the statement of the Emotions. We have 
weon alao that it is not enough to have uttered a 
thought to account it Speech ; it is vital that 
the thought should be so perfectly uttered as 
to arouse a responsive thought in the listener. 


‘ 


Benpdersst 
TRE BELITTLIZNG USE OF LINE IX ant 


~ Poasents af. an inn,” by A. Outasde., Hee ueed 
S ceenausun oer tc ee suas 


Otherwise we are bet in a tower of Babel. And 
im the came way it is not enough to have uttercd 
an emotion to account it Art; it is vital that the 
emotion ehould be so uttered as to arouse a 
responsive emotion in the onlooker. And, just 
as thought is the more easily understood the 
more simply it is ¢: a0 the emotion most 
samply ts the most likely to have its 


e 

Mastery over Tools. This perfection, 
or beauty of handling, by which Art ix 
expreseed, we call Craftemanship. [t must 
be abundantly clear that the greater mastery 
the student acquires over the tools of his 
craft: the more casily and the more beaut. 
fully will he be able to express the emotions, 
whereby he will create a work of art. Stull, he 
must never forget that this beauty of handling. 
whieh is craftamanship, is not anything cle but 
craftamanship, and haa not produced Art. of 
iteelf. Art mua create; it must transfer the 
impreasion of a 
sensation or an ~~ 
emotion to others. 
A woman may be 
very beautiful; she 
is not Art. Beauty 
is not Art, nor Art 
beauty. But a 
painter may paint 
a beautiful woman 
wo that her picture 
affecta us emotion. 
ally with the aame 
eenee of charm as 
the woman herself ; 
then hia painting ix 
a work ofart. Craft, 
let us understand, 
m that beauty of =“ 
treatment 
creates a work of 7 af tee 
art, but Art itself gies 
is not necessarily 
the creating of the 
senac of beauty any 
more than the creating of any other sensation ; 
it ts as much concerned with ugliness; it has 
as much to do with tragedy as with comedy, 
with laughter as with pity. 

A Mischievous Idea. There is ono 
great blundrr against which the student should 
sternly eet hin face from the start — the 

’ and mischievous idea that Art 
is a luxury and only for the rich, that the 
rich and the elaborately educated have some 
peculiar understanding of Art that is denied to 
the ordina . Artis nota luxury; it is 
a need of human being, and only in propor- 
tion as Art is simple and large and wi 
in ite can it be great and far- ing. 
Let us the art of words, and the best known 
example of it in the world. The bles of 
art—their 
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our reason. The power of Art ws prodigious 
com with the power of reason. Lot ua take 
another example from the art of words. If a 
writer conveys to the world a thought, such ax 
that “aailore and fishermen, bring by their 
calling in near relation to tue powers and myste-. 
ries of Nature, are impresand with the works of 
the Creator,” he gives utterance to a plain fact 
which leaves the world cold, and ia narrow in its 
appeal compared with the statement of the same 
fact stated in a picture which reaches us through 
the emotions in tho beautiful passage: " They 
that go down to the aca in shipe, that do busines 
in great waters ; thea seo the works of the Lord 
and His wonders in the deep.” Here the solemn 
use of the words seems to conjure up into the 
wenaen, as at the stroke of a magician’s wand, 
the mystery and fragrance of the sea and the 
seaman's Calling. 

The Province of Art. Schools and 
cliques have tried to narrow the province of Art ; 
but the etudent 
must beware that 
the provinee of Art 
itn na Vaat an life, 
whone servant she 
ia, The Cireoks act 
i beauty aa the 
ullimate goal oof 
Art; they really 
meant that the aal- 
object of Art wan to 
create Iwauty. In 
eulptare = Cieerer 
earned this uea an 
far as human power 
could take it, yet 
whilst she croate| 
aupremc benuty os 
the human form, 
“ae aplendid aa wan hor 

at ee she 
never reached to 
the majesty and the 
grandeur of the 
Sphinx, the won 
drous masterpiece of sculpture which stands on 
the sands of Egypt bead and ahoulders above 
the artof Greece For the gentus of Egypt did 
not concern iteelf with bonuty; it apent itaelf 
upon the majesty and mystery of life, and it 
reached theroby a greater and more majentic art, 

The Iilimitable Field of Art. Art, 
then, concerns itecl{ with the tears and ugliness 
and the greynenses of Ife an much aa wath 
laughter and beauty. There is no limit to 
buman emotions; there is no limit, therefore, 
to Art. The higher and nobler and more sublime 
the emotions created by the artiat, the higher and 
nobler and more sublime will be his art. Shake- 
apeare sounded the wide gamut of the emotions, 
from the heroic ambitions of man to his most 
contemptible jealousies; he reached to the 
topmost heights of Art. What Shakespeare did 
in the art of words a painter may some day do in 
the art of colour. Jt is well for the st t to 
search the schools and styles of painting for the 
beauty of craftemauship whereby he may give 
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THE GREEK IDEAL. OF RERAUTY: 


utterance to hic art and bring cunning to his 
eraft; but he must alwawe remember that mee 
beauty af pamting will not rawe him to high 
aohievement inart; tom only as he auceceds 
in ectting en canvas the sensations Nature 
arouses in him in allher varying moods that he 
may hope for name and fame in the vears to 
come, 

No echool of painjers in wholly right; none 
wholly wrong. Art woneo narrow garden to be 
fen round with litle hedges af style, but a 
vast realm of the imagination ; and whether the 
artiat attompt to give ulterance to the great 
emotions that awake him to the majesty of Ife, 
or whether he w happier in the tonder moods 
that arise like ghostly whis amid the misty 
reaches of the river at twilight, when the factory 
wharf and dingy warechoure of the workaday 
world change into a way of fairy palaces in a 
mystic city; whether he be more delighted to 
give utterance to the heroic emations of ia more 
stirred the beauty of women or the tender 
charm of childhood—he is an artist indeed who 
does any of theer things exquisitely or well, 20 





TWO EXAMPLES IN SCULPITURE 


that when we look upon his work we are move 
by the emotion he saw and felt, which he thrusts 
by hie akill into our understandng. 

Let the student take this most serious fact 
to heart. The schools are teeming with young 
men and with young women who have gone intc 
them with a vague notion that at the end o 
three or four years they will emerge fully- 
fledged artista, just as our universities and hos- 

itals turn out men equipped for the profeasions. 

e result is that for one man who becomes ar. 
artiat a dozen aink in the flood of heart-breakin, 
failures. The achools can give ua training in the 
craftamanship of Art. and they do it well 
though it ia a nice question whether the studen. 
cannot learn as much by hw unaided study. 
But whether he go through the schools or not 
he cannot be an artist until the dav that he 
creates—until the day he shows us how he see 
life through his own cyea. No tricks of thumb, 
no scraps from the old masters, will make him - 
master. He must have something to say the’ 
he can pat into the sensitive vision of his fellow 
men. 


To be continued 
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THE DRESSMAKER'S ACCESSORIES & MATERIALS 


3 The Articles required for the Dresemaker's Complete Outfit. 
Materials and Quantities. Drafting Bodice, Sleeve and Collar 





By AZELINE LEWIS 


THE articlea required for a dreasmaker's 
outfit are: 

Sgwine Corrosx. A good make is needed for 
machine and hand work. Now 24. 20. 40. 50, 
and 60 will be required in black and white. 

Sink. For ornamental stitching and machine 
work. This should be firm and good, and about 
14d. a reel is the price to give 

Tacxina Cotrros anp Tarr Mr ascrr. 

Tarvorn'’s Cuatk. For marking scams, 

Twist. For buttonholes to match = the 
material, for fixing bones and stecls into postion 
by fan-stitching, cross-stitehing on banda, ete 
That sald on reels ia good for buttunhoales 

Nerpces. From 5 to 9 are useful numbers 
for all kinds of work connected with dress. 
making. No. 4% Betweens ” for honing. 

Hooxs asp Eyes. These ane required of 
various kinds and aives for fastening fronts of 
bodices. Small mantle hooks are used for 
waistbands. These, like all other arcessartes, 
should be good, as those sold in cheap packets 
are almost invariably uscless 

Hooks anp Bars, These are sometimes pre 
ferred to hooks and eves, an the bark are easily 
puton. They should be buttonholed over with 
silk, ro as not to show shen the bodiec in 
fastened 

Piacker Fastevers. Thess are small spring 
fasteners for placket openings in varions makes 
Small spring hooks and mings or lk loops are, 
however, preferred by many good dressmukers 
and tavors. as they are neater and less notice 
able than the former. 

Pixs. Get good ones —short whites are the 
best. Steel pins or lillikins are required for 
velvet. 

Turmaence. Whatever this be made of it im 
necessary the indentations should not be foo 
shallow, as if so the needle will be constantly 


slipping. 

Nesiaons: Large for cutting out, and small 
sharp-pointed ones for buttonholes. A gourd 

ir of nail acisvors will do for the latter purpose, 
if a punch be used for the hole. 

Router. For preasing eramsand sleeven, A 
cricket bat, r stick, or rolling-pin, of aah or 
beech, will do for the purpose if covered. 

Srvacz Tractxo Waeret. For marking out 
acams. 

Saint Boarp. For tacking skirt lining and 
material together, preasing seams, etc. 

Fuar-rmoxs axp Inoxinc Braxxert, Inos- 
staxb axp Hover. For pressing generally. 

Suwrso-macning. See Part I. 

Prexcn on Stuwerro, for buttonholes. If 
buttonhole scissors are not used, one of thoae is 


necessary. For the punch have No. 5 point. 


Beirixsea For the tight inde band of 
baxdice, esther single belting, webling, of aatin 
faewd belting woused. For akirt banda, angle 
or doutle Petersham. wide of narrow, shaped 
or straight, and satin faced belting may be uscd 

here Rinnos of varioud widtha for lining 
warsthand, neatemng turnings, ote. 

Parsstan Bisoi8e, of Gatoos, 
CUMS, nkirt emogos, Ac 

Wiuatknose, Bacrinerrs, Frarixcasons, 
Roxk, orn Coverre Strexis For atiflening 
wenmsé of badices, and so preventing wrinkles 
Whalebone and featherbone are samewhat 2 
pensive, but, of course, ane the beat, aa they 
aremore pliable and ove to the fygure, although 
the substitutes may be made to do youd servicer 
if properly prepared Stecle are much used, as 
they are casser to put in, 

Koen Bowe ‘in iw very narrow, and 
need for evening or daced bodices, and edge to- 
caye fastenings. 

Skirt Hispisa. There are many makes for 
this purpase, but trad, lias Velatina or 
brush donding are the anest ase The jatter 
is perhape the best, andat ean te had un alent 
any colour Tt wears well, and dirt does not 
cling to tt as to beasd 

yews. For the tight short banda, instead 
of hooks and eqen, if prefernead = “Pheir uae, how 
ever, mo inatter of taste 

A Dares Stanp A dress or bediee and skirt 
stand, while dewrable in the case of the home 
worker, in quite necessary (o 4@ dresamaker a out 
tt. The expanding drese and bodice stands en 
the best for the latter, but ane somewhat expen: 
atve The home worker, however, can make 
herwdf an efhesent substitute for a bodice stand 
out of a discarded beathiee, or even a badice 
lining which fita well) See that the aeama are 
firmly stitched up, clow fronte together securely 
after having removed all buttons or anything 
likely to make a ndge, sew a piece roune nok 
opening, and proceed to stuff the inmde thus 
made til its firm and well filled A ntick of 
the mght length for the middle will make st 
atand better, Sew a piece of cloth or material 
firmly to the bottom and then close armhole. 
The sleeve can alao be stuffed in the same wey, and 
will be found useful and helpful aa an arm-astand 
for ascertaining the length and fit of a sleeve, 
eapecially if gathered, puffed, or of the orna- 
mental kind now #0 fashionable, and aa sleeves 
alter so constantly, it ia well to be prepared to 
meet the changes. 

Daras-Preszrvens. These will also be 
needed, whilst a pinking outfit can be added, 
but, though useful, it is not an absolute 
necessity. 


For Vane 


Materials. The materials of thedreesmaker Sometimes the skirts are lined throughout ; then, 
are #0 many that « full list is impossible, but the again, she decrees that they shall be made on s 
fo'lowing is a fair average of the widths of those separate foundation, secured to the skirt at 


mort in use: 


waist. For transparent materials, voile, and 


Berge, Frieze, Cashmere, Voile, and double-  such-like goods, the latter is by far the most effec- 
‘Hide goods. 44 to 48 inches in width. tive. Cloth and other vost may be unlined, 


Fine-faced Cloth, 48 to 54 inches. 

Fancy Flannels, Delaine and 
auch-like goods, 27 inches. 

Plain Silk, 22 inches. 

Washing, or Pongee Silk, 27 to 
46 inches. 

Silk (very good makes), 42 
inches. 

Printa and Cotton goods, 27 
inches. 

Ordinary Satin, 22 inches, but 
some maken for mantles, ete, arc 
double width. 

Liberty Satin sverages 48 to 
8O inches. 

Velveteen, 24 to 27 inches. 

Volvet (ordinary for trimmings, 
ete.) IR to BW inches, 


Liai ~ Linings should = be 
good. “~*~ ia not worth while 
making up a bodier on a poor 
foundation, as thin xtretches and 
loans ite shape, and will never be 
satisfactory. In this section of 
dreaamaling. however, as in mat- 
erialn, fashion has to be stuched, 
and of late the apecial makes of 
rateen are largely used for both 
bodies and skirt linings.  Theee 
are now known under vanouns 
names, auch as Roman Satin, etc, 
The linings which are mont 
commonly uaed, and which are 
recommended for wear, are: 


but in the latter case many tailors and dress- 
makers prefer to line 
TI the front width. Some 
materials, like silks 
and good woollens, 
should be cut some- 
what larger than the 
lining, as they shrink 
slightly when cut. 
Ordinary sateen, if 
used for bodice lining, should be out 
the reverse, and not the selvedge 
way of the material, as by so cutting 
it brings the selvedge or warp 
threads across the pattern, and it 
will not stretch quite so much as 
when cut in the usual way. 


STIFFENING MATERIALS. 

Crinoline Muslin: A coarse, 
strong muslin for washing 
materials. 

Buckram and Tailor's Canvas : 
For stiffening collars and cuff 

rt of sleeves. The latter 

is the moat ured. 

Horsehair Cloth : For akirt 
bottoms. 

Bias Crinolette : For atiffening 
bottoms of dreas and under. 
skirta according to fashion. 


Average Quantities. It often 
happens that a dressmaker is asked 
the quantity required for a costume, 
bodice, blouse, etc., and the follow- 









Bopier: Lininan. 19. Bpopicer ing list of quantities required for 

For Serge materiala: good MEASUKKMENTS the plainer garments may be foun‘ 
Silesia, 36 inches. useful to the beginner : 

For Print or Cotton : Calico or Silesia, do. For a plain drees of print, 27 inches wide : 


For (loth: Satecn, 90 inches, or Italian 10 yards. 


(oth, 64 inches. 


Cashmere and double. width goods : 6 yards. 


For Muslin, Delaine: Sateen or Cambriv. 30 and 36 inch material: 9 varda. 
For Silk or Satin: Silk w beet to use, but For a plain walking akirt of matesial 44 inches 
the better maken of Sateen or fancy wide: 3) to 3} yards. 


Sateon, if good, will 
do equally well, For A 
light) materials the 
light backs should be = ¢ 


vuerd, and for dark & 
er black or dark 4 
ks, acoording to = 
the colour. 
Saint Lanrxaa. oD 


For Serge: Linenette, 
Sateen, or Alpaca. 

For Velveteen: Alpaca, or 
Linencette 


Circular skirta, 48-inch 
EB gools: 3 yards. 
Pleated akirta, 3] to 4 


Bodice with basque, me- 
pl. dium size: 2 to 2) yards 
of double width material 
| Bodice without basque : 
cy 
90. COLLAR MEASUREMENTS ice lining. 36 inches 
wide: 1} to 2 yards. 
silk -finished Plain shirt- blouse, 27-inch material: 3 yards. 
Blouse with full sleeves, 22 or 27 inches wide 


: Sateen, Nilkette, or any other material: 34 to 4 


For Silk: 8 za 


Gathered with fall do., do.; 4 to 5 yards. 
Eton coat, do.: 1§ yards. 


The question of skirt lining is, of course, one Russian blouse, or coates, do.: 23 yards. 
that is answered more or lees by Dame Fashion. Norz. Materials with an ep and down, 
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either of pile or pattern, cannot be used as Pleatin 
economically as those without, as the pattern usual alcaee 


cannot be Nabble ree each 
piece must right way up 
of the material. 
velvet or velveteen even more 
must be allowed, as each piece 
must be cut ee tely. This 
last, however, is fully shown in a 
later diagram. 

FRihis axD FLounces will add 
to the quantities given above for 
akirta, these depending on the 
number, style, and width of 
same. 

For Kilting about three times 
the width of skirt is usually 
allowed, and asa this in cut on 
the straight, the neceasary addi. 
tion is easily arrived at in) this 
way. If a four-inch wide kilt 1 
fo be the omamentation, there 
would be nine stripa to the vard, 
giving about 104 yards for kiltung. 
and the width of the akirt will 
decide whether thia is too much 
or too little. 

Gathered Frills are ai little 
more difficult af calculation, ax 
these are cut on the cross, but 
27 inch goods will give a crons- 
way strip of about one 





In the case of 


21 





DRAFTING 


vand seroax the full 


fous times the width of skirt is ths 


THK SLEEVE 


Drafting of Bodice, 





The Balayeuse, or silk frill, ie 
generally cut an the crom a 

naa : bs straight : it kiltad, 

e inked in either 

TT kitted. ‘i ln cut an the 
atraight of the material. the make 
of the latter deciding whether it 
should be cut eel wayh oF 
across, but it usually wears out 

quicker af cut the former way 

About two yards of silk will 
make a cromaway frill five inches 
wide for a akirt three and a half 
to four yarda round. In thie 
every Inttle tnt of the alk can 
be used, 

When all the pieces are jamed, 
unite the whole in a circle, beeanneg 
careful it as not twisted and that 
all reams are on the wrong aide 
Prem them. fold in four, and tack 
the four thicknesmes together See 
that all the edges are perfectly 
even, cutting off unevenncaaes ; 
tt ocan then be pinked at a char 
of about Id. for three yarda 
Undertakera uaually do thin, but 
Htecan be done at home with the 
necessary Cools. 


Sleeve, and 


width. The corners, however, can all be Collar. Ft om ae cuny nowalayn to buy a 
used, but mttern oof 
the shorter L = : G A ne Aine, OF 
fengths ~ {to get oon: 
shoul: be cut, that 
joined in many know 
with the nothing 
Jonger ones, TA, whatever 
soastoavoid £ nhout draft 
many seam mg ane fromm 
coming to. Nena! 
gether. eer boat 
For Cross the ability te 
way Frills Front do mp im al 
one and a most emmeny 
half to twice tial toanyone 
the width of aapiring tn 
the skirt is i ‘rknow 
usually al. rf 
lowed. The dresn mak 
pag ing 
however, There are 
pends “ees many = sys 
rauch on the tems of bad- 
materia! tee drafting, 
used, and but the fol. 
for thin or yt a Piowing in 
flimsy atuff Chagas adapted 
even more Hi 2) Hi a 
may be al- 4 french one, 
A ‘ we Wa _— which we 
For Box have found 
Pleating. to = answer 
about three pss rfectly. 
times,and for h in cut 
Double Box DRAFTING THE BODICE ant fit, with 
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the additional regrets s of bei 
understand. on the following pro- 
portional divisions of half the bust measure- 


It is 


4°07 
“eR 


ment, viz: Aalf, one- 
third, tien - thirds, one 
math, and onr-tun ith, 
the others being needed 
to obtaus correctness of 
outline and fit. 

Very few figures, 
however, are absolutely 
aymmetrosl, the Juno- 
like type existing more 
often ino the balls of 
statuary, OF in an artiat'. 
ttnagination than in rval 
life ; but the deviations 
from othe above pro 
portions of the meas. 
uromenta, which in most 
canes ahould be very 
wight. arr canly aacer. 
tained and I for 
In thia shape the hack 
edge af the eecond dart 
comes mor or leas an 
the coronas, the difference 
being clearly een mn 
diagram 26 [See also 
TAILORtNa. } 

A good dremumaker, 
however, whether ama- 
teur or ional, 
should y well the 
figure ahe has to deal 

th, so as to note any 
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23. pRAPTING 
A LEQG-OPF- 
MItTTON SLEEVE 
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peculiarities which may 
and cutting out a bodice, either from measure- 
ment or from a pettern, and so do much 
towards obtaining that desire of a modiste, 
“a perfect fit.” 


The Measurements. For this system 
the following are needed : 


l. 


UB 

0. 

The two firat may be called the primary or 
ooential measurements, as within the rectangle 
forme! by them the bodice is drafted. 






RRL SETLIST 
3. CUTTING OUT THE LIXING 


assist her in drafting 


Jength of Back. 

Bust measure. 

Width of Back, continuing measure to 
elbow, thence to wrist (the two last are 
for sleeve). 


. Size of Wait. 


Length of Front to Waist, also marking 
Bust line. 


> Neck measurement. 


Hip measurement. 
langth of Front Seam of Sliceve. 
Size of Elbow. 


Size of Hand (closed). 


Take these measures, 
as shown in the accom. 
panying diagram [19}. 
No. 2 should be taken 
rather loosely, No. 4 
closely. No. 6 should be 
easy. To get the waist- 
line, fix a tape (or a 
secand measure) securely 
round the waist. when 
it will fall naturally into 
the proper line, and 
will thus give a definite 
measure for Nos. 1 and 
5, which are both very 
important, and the ave- 
rage ewe is not reliable 
enough to be trusted 
for the pu : 

Before proceeding 
with the drafting, have 
the measurements 
clearly written out for 
reference. also the vart- 
ous divisions of | the 
bust measure under con- 
sideration. 

The bodice in the dia- 
gram [19] was drafted 
to an Is-inch measure. 
ment, the necessary 
divisions of which for 
drafting and explana- 
tory purposes are — 
} = § inches; } = 6 in- 
ches; § = 12 inches ; 
} = 3 inches; and yi, = 

j inches. 

Remember only Aaij 
the bust measure is 
used, as only half the 
bodice ie drafted. The 





those for the: thasing 
of the bodice are num. 
bered in the order in 
which they should be 
taken and drawn | 23). 

Lines 4-B and C-D) 
are formed by length 
of back, plus half an 
inch for neck curve of 
hack. 

A-D and B-C are 
each half bust moaaure. 

B-F and C-E: 
I of haaque. 

length of the laat 
lunes depends entirely 
on taste and fashion. 

B-C: Waiat line. 

A-H and H-I are each j of 
bust. measure. 

A-J, } of do. 

J-K, 4 of do. 

L-M. 3 of do. 

The last, however, should 
not be drawn till the front 
shoulder ia done, as it is deter- 
mined by the pcsition of this. 

A-G, 4 of bust measure, lens 
} an inch to allow for curve. 

A-] is 3 an inch. 

H tol: Width of back (3 of 
lust measure). 

1-2 is }} anch. 

This measure, however, 
varies, according to the dic- 
tates of fashion with regard 
to long or high - shouldered 
effecta. 


curve, en from 3-G_ for 
shoulder (hollow this out 3 of 
an inch 
by the broken line). 


eS 


2-3 ix jan inch ; draw back 4. 
t 





Cut Edges 
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TOUCETHER 
Relveige of 27-lnch Velveteen 


Relvedge of 27-inch Velvetecn. 
37. CUTTING GUT BODICE AND SLEKVES 





B-4 ia 3} inch; 
mark this and draw 
T-4. Measure 1} inch 
in contre of this to the 
right (to asst in draw. 
ing back curve). Draw 
back from /-4, curv- 
ing through mark just 
made in centre, a in- 
dicated by the crime, 


Front Shoulder 
and Armhbole. /-5 
va 2 of an inch longer 
than 7-2, the exact 
centre bring marked 
by a X; 5-6 is drawn 
at might angios to give 
the shoulder. line of 
front. Draw 6-7 Bb of 
an inch leona than 3-¢¢, 
placing the centre on 
the mark in that of 
J-%. 

The front ahoulder- 
line should alwayw be 
leas than the hack, aa 
it muat be atretchod 
to this; in some caarns 
it can be 3 of an inch 
leas than hack. 

At angle formed by A and 
A*, mark yy of bust measur 
(thie i merely fo aasnt oon 
obtaining oo armbale — curve). 
Form armhole from 6-3, 
passing through marke mado 
in angle A and A® round. 
ng well aa it) approaches 
hack Curve ao Aa to continte 
than. 

$0 i0 2 inches, the amount 
to he suppresed at waist 
between back and aide body. 
Mark this on first waist-line, 
then curve from /-, taking 
it 2 of an inch to right of 
line /-4, and pasa through this 
Opposite the centre marked 
hy a X. (The curve at pit ate 
part thus given will allow 
room for shoulder blade, anid 
enable the ade-puoce to fit 


afterwards, as shown 26. BASTING LINING AND MATERIAL camly and to net closely at 


the armhole.) 











b of front just marked 
of wat line 1s to allow for the 
hack curve, and to bring it up 
to wait Ino of thee 
On thia 2nd wait line mark 9-10, 11-12 ; and 

13 for aide-piecon 9 10 may vary from 2} to 
4 inchoa, according to size of waist , in the case 
af larger axes, however, it m better to have 
three smaller sule puwen than two very large 
onen, [Seo Large Size Hoodie) 11-12 should 
always measure } an inch leas than 9 10, 10-11 
and J2 13 each measure FT oinch for waimt sup 
mamon Drew 1 tl and 32 12° before 
0 1l* and 18) The reason for this ms that the 
fnder arm pieon should be straight, and it 
caamr to get the nght molination of the othor 
lines by so doing 


Front-fitting Line and Darts. Mea- 
sure mock and bunt, and add on in front the 
amount taken in sido proces and back (usually 
from tito 13 inches), and draw 14-15 for front 
fitting line = Be careful not to “ bow " thie out 
at the buat, nor make it tight For the darta, 
measure from # 4, 9-10, 11:12, and 13-C, 
eubtract balf the wait measure (remember, only 
half the measures are ) from this, when the 
remainder will have to be suppressed in the darts 
Mark 16, which may vary from 2 to 23 inches from 
fromt fitting line | draw line fm centre, then 
mark 17 ani 18 at equal distances on other 
ude and draw thear linea, (From 1} to 1g inches 
wthe average amount to be taken in this dart, 
which on always the amaller of the two ) 

For back dart mark 10 Tinch to mght of 18, 
then 20 an bust line, which may be from 1} to 
2g iaches from top of front dart Measure and 
mark off amount to be taken in back dart on 
waist ine, and draw 20-21 (Remember, in ths 
cut of bodice the front edge of back dart should 
bo nearly st t, and the back edge almost, if 
not quite, on cross.) The back dart also w 
always the higher of the two 

Now divide and add on the superfluous inches 
of hip measure equally on the various basque 
portions, and draw three as aketchod. 

Lastly, go over the measurements carefully, 
compare all with those taken, and make 
any alterations necessary before tracing and 
cutting out. 

may be traced out 
to avo cutt'ng off the basqure of 


"dD and B-C each measure 3 inches. 
4A-E, size of neck for top of collar. 
G-D, 2 inches. 


E-F the same. 
The depth of collar, however, varies with the 


length of neck. 

The Sleeve. Line A-B is } of bust 
measure leas 2 of an inch (this will be taken uz 
by the curve) [21] 

B-C w length of sleeve, from width of back 
to elbow [sce diagram 19] 

D-D, midway between A-B, 18 cntire length 
of sleeve 

A-E ws 4 inches, B-G 14 mches. 

R-F, length of front seam 

('-C, mze of elbow 

The above drafting gives a plain coat sleeve, 
which us the foundation of all other sleeves, and 
from which any kind of shape can be evolved 
The under-sloeve can be any sive desired, pro 
vided the amount taken from thin be added to 
tho upper aleeve, or tn proportion as fulness may 
be required at the shoulder part = This is indi 
cated by the broken hnes, whilst the next 
di (23) shows the evolution of a “ gigot,’ 
or is of mutton sleeve, from the last shape 


miaic ated 


Making the Bodice. Having thus re- 
viewed the preliminarnes, the stitches, the 
matoriala, their uses, the method of obtam 
ing ® pattern from measurement, we will now 
turn to the more mteresting side, that of 
drewamaking pure and ample We have chosen 
a dresamakers bodice to begin with, rathor 
than a hlousrc, because it may be described as 
the basis of a sartonal education 


Cutting Out the Lining. Before placing 
the pattern in position, press out all creases 
in the lining with a warm iron Now arrange 
the vanous portions of the bodice pattern just 
drafted and cut out to the beet advantage on 
the hning, which should be doulne (34) 
for the turnings 1 inch on the sh 
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material. Then cut out the same as the lining 
Baasting Liningand Material Together. 
Great care moat exercised in ting ; if 


this is imperfectly or careleasly done, the fit of 
the bodice will be impsired. Place right material 
front on its corresponding piece of lining, stretch. 
ing the material slightly acroaa the wat line of 
the lining ; pin above and below this, turn over, 
and with a coloured cotton run lining and 
material together at the waist line. Turn it over 
a that the material « uppermost ; take the pins 
out and place a wright (a flat iron will do) on 
the bodice just below the waist line ; amooth up 
towarda the shoulders and pin in postion, then 
smooth across the bodiwe towards the front 
fitting Jine, alan towards the outer seams. Pin 
again here and there, the lining to be loose and 
the material tight. See that the latter ia quite 
smooth at the neck and armhule. 

Move the iron as required. Baate up from 
the wamt Iine, with a atitch § inch in Length: 
outeide the front fitting line towards the neck, 
outaide the shoulder line, armhole-carve and 
down to the wait line (26}. Remove the iron and 
baste the basque below the wast line, keeping 
the lining and material amoothly together. lace 
the iron on the buat line, and with the fingers on 
the lining and thumb on the material, case the 





Tacking. Pin the various portions ther 
with fine pins, removing theer as the iow ia 
tacked. Start with the centre back pirces ; 


place the waiat lines even and beginn ng from 
there, tack wp to the neck, then from wart line 
to the edge of the baaque (using amall stitches), 
and always putting a double atitch at the waiat 
line to hold it firmly, Be sure and tack in the 
wheel-marks or the bodice will bo too large. 

Next take the curved aide-pieons and tack thear 
to the corrmaponding part of back, starting this 
from the waist line as before, The curved portion 
of this can be very slightly eased by holding this 
part over the hand when tacking together to ant 
amoothly with the corresponding part of back. 
The armhole lines should roret all round. Now 
jon the under-arm pieces to the curved side. 
pieces, alao the fronts at) the under-arm and 
shoulder seams, When joming the shoulder 
scamne, begin at the neck and slightly stretch the 
front tothe hack ahoulder. Tack down the darta, 
starting at the top and working toward« the 
basque 

Note. Uf the dart« are cut on the French 
nyxtem, the back one will have to be cot before 
tacking together, allowmg fo oanch  turmings. 
He careful that the pomt is even, and atretch 
the back edge a littl to the front, which, bring 
very nearly straight, allows this to be dune. 


To be continuad 


Group 7 
CLERKESHIP & 
ACCOUNTANCY 


2 ments. Correspondence. 


THE OFFICE BOY WITH A FUTURE 


The Beginnings of a Commercial Career. First Steps in all Depart- 


Telephone. Simple Book-keeping. 


By A. J. WINDUS 


Concerning Lady Cleris. Commercial 
lifo, in ite modern developments, offers many 
carcers for women, though. fortunately, the 
economic conditions which have forced women 
into business competition with men have not 
lowered the average age ot which young 
ladies enter the arena to that of the office boy. 
A boy usually passes atraight from school to 
commercial life, whereas a girl on leaving echool 
generally allows twoor three years toclapse before 
meking a situation in an office, This interval 
will have ita duties, its devotions and its 
recreations, but time muat be found for study 
alana. 

The field for lady clerks is an ever. widening 
ane, but we may sum up the attainments 
required of them thus: Shorthand, typewriting, 
commercial correspondence, modern languages, 
double ontry bookkeeping, acting as desk 
caatver Other sections of this work are appro- 
priated to the study of the three firat-named 
aubjecta, but thie a concerned almost imme- 
diately with double entry bookkeeping. a know. 
lodge of which is becoming more and more of a 
necessity to the femimnine appheant for a busi. 
nea pout, When, in addition, «he im able te 
take Aviat shorthand notes from dictation, and 
therefrom produce a typewritten letter in French 
or German, it ia easy to nee Chat ahe isin a much 
better pomtion to command 4 satisfactory price 
for her tabour than her less studious sister 


The Boy's Career. We come now to 
deal with ihe boy avout to leave achool, who 
contemplates with mingled hopes and fears a 
career in commerce. Tt would be well for him 
at this atage to try and make sure that he has 
the qualifications casential to success. In the 
first place, is he fond of study, and especially 
of anthmetic, goography, composition, mental 
arithinetic and handwnting Y Is he willing to 
recognise the fact that his education, so far from 
being completed, haa only just begun, and that 
the expernence of business he will gain by 
practice must be aupplemented by the theory 
to be learned from text-booke and professor ¢ 
Again, a youth should consider the direction 
of hw own inclinations, and the nature of any 
talent his youthful modesty may have allowed 
him to discover. If the carpenter's bench 
posacan more attraction for him than the office 
atool, let him not be ashamed to say so now; 
otherwise the day may come when be will curse 
the false pnde which kept him ailent. This 
warning is the more necessary becauw many boys 
make their choice of # career solely on the 
ager that it is one which has been adapted 
y a friend who has left school a few months 
previously. The best of friends may have very 
308 


different tastes, and so a lad of a free, roving 
nature may become tied to a seden occups- 
tion in which his chances of success content- 
ment are amaill. 

Attention must be paid also to the matter 
of health. This, no doubt, is a question rather 
for parenta; but an intelligent boy should use 
some discretion in the matter, and it may here 
be said that he should endeavour, by taking 
exercise in the freeh air as much as possible, 
by regular and correct habits, and by having 
good and sufficient meals, to maintain and in- 
deed to improve his health. Again, a reasonable 
ambition ww most essential. It will show itself 
in a persevering desire for improvement in 
attainmenta as well as in position. It will con- 
cern itself not with short hours and large salary, 
but with moral worth and business capability. 
Lastly, to ensure success, a boy should have 
lad the foundations of a good character. This 
he will have to build up aa the years go on, and 
he may be assured that, in spite of any contrary 
Aasertion, a Bt haem for integrity, fairnces, and 
attention to duty wall stand him in good stead. 


The Boy ClerK. Assuming that he has 
decided upon his vocation, and upon the nature 
of the business he wishes to enter (in regard to 
which circumstances will probably limit his 
chore), the intending clerk must seek an openin 
with a good firm. Possibly this may be obtain 
for him through the influence of his father, an 
adult fnend, or a teacher. Failing such help, 
the advertisement columns of a newspaper 
should be studied, and written application made 
in likely cases, while letters may also be sent to 
local firms in view of a vacancy occurring. 
(ireat care should be taken with letters as to 
the writing. the composition and the apelling. 
Boys are apt to make mistakes in the last-named 
which they could easily avoid even without con- 
sulting a dictionary. Mention should be made 
of any public examinations the applicant has 

. such as University Locals, Society of 
Arte, Scotch Leaving Certificate, College of 
Preceptors, L.C.C. certificate, etc., and copies 
of testimonials from schoolmasters or others 
encloeed. 

Some little time may elapse before a situation 
is found. In the interval a candidate should 
endeavour to continue his education, especially 
rosa aay to make up leeway in any ioular 
branch, If be already knows a little ahorthand, 
this should be regularly practised. Attendance 
at a “ business college " is not recommended at 
this stage. but the opportunities for improve- 
ment afforded by evening continuation 
schools and other evening classes should be 
taken advantage of. A good style of hand. 


: should be striven for: thet known aa the 


Civil hand is clear, and is likely to meet 
with the approval of employers. 


The time of waiting may 

ended by a request ftom some tirm for a 
youth to attend a personal interview. Lattle 
advice can be given in respect of this, beyond a 


caution to be strictly punctual in arriving. 
Frank answers should returned to such 


questions as are asked. The interview may 
result in an engagement. Salary and hours of 
work will be named, duties briefly indicated, and 
in a day or two the youth will find himself 
installed as office boy. 

In a large office there may be acveral boys; in 

ratively small house one will probabil 

tent. duties to be undertaken will 
paiibadasa 4 vary somewhat, but many are com. 
mon to all offices. The neceauty for obedience 
must be carnostly impreawd on the beginner. 
This dues sometimes, although not always, 
mean that he ia to be at the beck and call of 
all and sundry in the office. Frequently, how- 
ever, he will be “told off” to one person, and 
orders from him must be promptly and cheer- 
fully carmed out. It should be recognised at 
once that no office can be effectively conducted 
without a certain measure of discipline ; and 
this is aa necessary for the well-being of all the 
staff as it is for the good name of the house, 
in which ite youngest member should carly begin 
to take a pride. 


Copyi and Dispatchi Letters. 
The hee boy whose et eaty ate get letters 
ready for the post is often known as the post 
boy. He will have to carry the letters when 
typed or written to a principal for signature, 
then to copy them in the appropriate letter 
books, write the addresses on envelopes, and 
stamp and post the packets in time for the 
maila. Anything which ia put into an envelope 
in addition to the letter which has been copied 
w termed an enclosure, and the number of 
enclosures is marked on the letter: thus 3E 
means that there are three other things (usually 
papers of some sort) to go with the letter into 
the envelope before it is sealed down, and it is 
the duty of the post hoy to see that all enclosures 
are properly dealt with. It is not proposed to 
deacribe the various methoda in vogue of copying 
handwritten and typewritten correspondence. 
Practice alone will make perfect. and there are 
very few instances where the office boy or pont 
boy will not be able to cal] on someone to show 
him just how to perform the operation. It 
may alao be noted that printed instructions as 
to copying are to be found in some letter- books. 
For an explanation of special methods of press- 
copying, and of multiplying facsimile documenta, 
consult the soctian of this work on Busixxss 
MANAGEMENT. 


Indexing Letter-books. A word or two 
pel dios Ta obs ok Gees 
out i object keeping sevc 
letter-books going at the same time CoiGe 
reference. Take, for instance, the sim cass 
where the letters from the Counting are 

o 


copied in ane book, and those from the Show- 
room in another. It ie clear that the 

has begun from the moment that a letter is 
i ee because by that very fect it has been 
indexed to a certain book, although the name 
does not as yet a in the index. If, thare- 
fore, a letter to William Brown, Eaq., is copi 
on 240 of the Counting Houso book w 

it should have been copied on page 373 af the 
Showroum book, the object of keeping two 
books» has been defeated to this extent. 

The beat way to remedy the blunder would be 
to index the letter in the Showroom book, thus: 
Brown, Wm. 240 (CH. Book. 

But stop a moment to think of the wholly 
unnecessary trouble to which everyane vance 
is put by a fault of this kind, and be more careful 
next time! 


Indexing the Books. The indexing of 
the tetter-bouksa iw carried out daily or weekly. 
Each letter in entered ighauletinally by name. 
the number of the page on which the letter 
appears being aleo noted ino the samo line. 
Sometimes there may be a doubt as to the 
comet arrangement when a (Chirwtian name 
forms part of the firm-name, aa John Smith & Co. 
Should thin be Smith & Co, John, of Smith, 
John & Co? Retleeton will convinces the 
enquirer that the second method is open to 
nuesconception, as itu quite powublo there 
might be a firm actually trading under the atyle 
of Smith, John & Co, and af we were to have 
dealings with both these firms, and were te 
index letters to each of them under the caption 
Smith, John & Co, confusion would result. 

The syatem of cross references in indexing 
should always be adopted, as affording additional 
convenience to those who wish to look up letten. 
It consists in blue penciling at the top of each 
letter-copy the nenrest backward and forward 
pages respectively on which letter to the same 
ereon oof firm appear, ‘Thus, af there were 
etters to Meare Jones & Robinson on pages 
& 16, and 24, on page 8 would be written. 
on page 16 would be written (4, and on pas 
24,24, The last entry can only be completed 
f and when a further letter to Mosara, Jonon & 
Robinson ww copied. 


Lettersfiling. Letters reeived also ro- 
quire to be indexed. This may be dune by 
means of one of the many files 
now un use, such as Stone a, 
the Shannon, etc. Incoming 
letters are often numbered, aay 
from | up to 10,000, and then 
they can be indexed and crone- 
referenced, aa in the copy 
letter-books. Inatead of being 
filed, corres » in often 
* Pi -huled.” In this case 
the lstie are folded to ono 
convenient size, with opening 
to the right, secured in bundles 
and placed in the alphabetical 
compartments of a wooden 
frame orcabinet. In order to 
eave time in referring to letters 


TONS 


J. Aah & Co. 
25 Jan. 
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er lle ge are “ docketed” or 
ou with year, writer's name, 
and date, eo that the letter required is easily 


out. Care should be taken that letters 
t out for reference are replaced in the 
proper bundle without delay. 

The Post Office Guide. The - boy 
will acquaint himself thoroughly with postal 
regulations, both as regards letters and parvela. 
He will know the hours when mails are dispatched 
to town and country, the rates of postage for 
home and foreign lotters, the particulars as to 
registration, late-fee letters, dispatch of tele- 
grams, ste. He should aim at being considered 
an authority in the office on these matters. 
His text-book will be the Post Office Guide, 
lnayed quarterly, or the local handbooks pub- 
liahed by the Postal authorities in large pro- 
vinoial towns. Where small parcela are 
frequently sent by rail, the office boy should 
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The amounts received from Petty Cash and 
laid out in stamps are entered in left-hand 
column, and postages on the right. The difference 
in the two totals at any time representa the value 
of the stamps in the stamp box. The balance 
be tested by another clerk. 


should occasionall 
The actaall posting the letters should 
initial the postage Pook. 


The Telephone. The office boy will have 
to attend to the telephone occasionally, if not 
indeed regularly. When giving a » he 
must be sure that it is clearly understood, and 
when receiving one he should see that it is 
delivered at once to the person for whom it is 
intended. If he is out, a carefully-written note 
of the message should be placed in a prominent 
position on hia desk. In some offices a telephone 
measage form is in vogue, the systematic use 
of which will minimise mistakes and consequent 
annoyance, A specimen is as follows: 


TELEPHONE MESSAGE. 


No. Ot 
From J. W. Maan 


Enquiry. 


Can he ace our Mr. Gray sf he calls here | 


tn halj an hour 7 


Received 
Sent 


warn how to proceed in the matter, and know 
the ordinary rates and charges. 

The Postage Book. It is probable the 
post boy may be required to take charge of the 
stampe, perhaps also of the petty cash. Every 
atamp used and every item of petty cash paid 
must be entered immediately in the books 
provided for the purposs, There must be no 
trusting to memory. For moat cash payments 
a receipt or voucher should be obtained. This 
should be read through to ace that it corresponds 
with what has been done, and ia correctly dated. 
It muat then be filed away in the manner in uao 
at the office, A comman form of postage book 
in an follows : 





Date Oct. IS (08 
To Us ; 


Reply. 
Mr. Gray will be in until noon. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
by 7 8. 


The telephone in the general office is some- 
times connected with others in different depart. 
menta or in principals’ rooms, in which case the 
method of using the ‘“ awitch-board " must be 
learned. The card of instructions issued by the 
Telephone Company to its subscribers should also 
be atudied. 


Be Cheerful. We have by no means 
exhausted the list of duties, sometimes menial, 
often petty and humdrum. required of pro- 
bationora in commercial life. Since, however, 
cach house of business has ita own conception 
of the uses of the office-boy, it must suffice to 
mention in a general way a few of the matters 
which may demand his attention, and to point 
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Where Time By 
Received. Nate. | Nama Posted. | at Pabinery Amoant. 
7 1905 | : | | 
10 | ~ , Sep: J. Carrick Pont Office; 6930 | ALK. ! - 3 
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i Adame & Co. do. do | ALK. | 4 
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when the time comes for the salary sc 
be revised at the ond of the year or half-year, as 
may be. If, therefore, are required 


the case may 

to clean out an ink-well or to dust out a cupboard, 
do not be satisfied with half measures, but, 
because “ Cleanliness is next to godlinces.”’ see 
that the work ia done so that no one can find 


document in your own handwriting, let it be an 


you deliver your mensages correctly. If, as 
sometimes happens, you should act aa an 
*‘ enquiry " clerk, always be scrupulously polite 
and obliging to callera, who are quick to judge 
the tone of the establishment from the behaviour 
of the enquiry clerk. 


A Safe Rule. (heerfulness and pains. 
taking in the fultilment of the “daily round and 
common task’ are indispensable factors of worldly 
nucoesa. Learn to take pride in all honest work. 
Banish from your mind the distinction between 
important and unimportant matters, because, 
asa matter of fact, there are no such things as 
trifles, or if there be, you are not wise enough 
to be able to discern them. The safe rule is to 
put first-class work into everything you do, and 
it may help you to know that the world's great 
men have always paid great attention to detail, 
Genius has been detined as the capacity for taking 
infinite pains. The great captains of industry, 
who marshal the forces of production and dis- 
tribution and control the vast movementa of 
world-wide commerce, are men who combine 
executive ability and organising power with a 
capacity for grasping the smallest detail of busi- 
ness administration. 

It should be unnecessary to state that 
betting, drinking, bad language, smoking and 
loafing ought to find no place in the category 
of a junior clerk’s accomplishments. If, un- 
happily, he become addicted to evil habita, it 
does not need prophetic inspiration to enable 
an observer to predict a sad end to the usefulnen 
of auch a clerk. He will ultimately, unican a 
worse fate overtake him in the meantime, drift 
into the class of unemployed whose mournful 
cry is, “ Too old at forty!" 


Be Diligent. Solomon aaid, ‘' Seeat thou 
a man diligent in hia business ? he shall stand 
before kings."" How true thia ws may be proved 
by citing one example, that of the great 
banking house of Rothschild, whose influence 
for peace or war has been felt in all the 
Courta of Europe because the attention to 
business of the founders and their successors 
has made the Rothschilds the controllers of 
tillions of pounds sterling, and without money, 
which is the “sinews of war," war cannot 
Carried on. 

Diligence, then, must be our watchword aa we 
pass up from the ranks of office boys to the grade 
"Fhe diligent offce-boy will discover one da 

igeat -boy ver one day 
that his status—that is to say, the estimation im 
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degree of business method, it is more than likely 
that he will be able to apare an bour or ao daily 
from his own dutive to help someone cle—tho 
clerk, it may be, who, for the sake of the 
assistance rendered, will readily give him aa 
insight into hw own more ricer oflnyd 
Presently, when the ledger clerk's work 
beyond the point where he can cope with it 
angle-handed, he will ask for a permanent helper. 
What more natural than that the youth who has 
aanated him from tune to time should now bo 
appointed to the pnat of assistant ledger-clerk ? 


The Junior Clerk. But. in whatever way 
pare ion comes, the first atep upw cannat 
taken until a proper aptitude for office life 
has been dixplayed. There uw a case within our 
recollection of nh young man who had performed 
the duties of office. boy for some yrars, only to 
discover at last that he waa not suited to clerical 
work, and would have to begin hw career again 
in some other sphere of activity. Surely a sad 
waste of time! 

The change from office boy to junior clerk ia 
hkely to be a gradual one, but, aa we have indi- 
cated, at will often show ataclf by opportunitios 
for more advanced work. To recogniae oppor 
tunities and to be able to maize them are the 
signe Of business capacity, but there are some 
men who are said to create opportunities. Theac 
belong to the highest rank in commerce, and they 
are one and all students of books and men. Mr, 
Andrew Carnegie is a conspeououa example of this 
clana, and it is partly because he made auch good 
use of the free library in his youth that he has 
the means to endow so many froe libraries to-day. 


Book-Keeping. (‘early, then, we cannot 
afford to reat content with the amount of book 
knowledge we already poses Two, three, or 
four nights a werk might be devoted without 
injury to health to the study of commercial 
anthmetic, modern languages, Latin, or an 
other branch of knowledge in which the clork 
may be apecially interested, or which he thinks 
might be useful to him in his career. 
knowledge of bookkeeping «considered inds- 

ble to the vast majority of clorks, and it 
w hoped that our study of it may be profitable, 
It in but fair to the student, however, to explain 
that our treatment of the subject will not be oun. 
ventional. We do not think it necessary to 
begin by defining the uses of certain books and 
forma which are fast becoming obsolete. 
These, undoubtedly, have practical as well 
as historic value, but it cannot be too earnestly 
impreesed upon the mind of the student that the 
principles of double-entry book-keeping are 
always the same, although there in great 
diversity in practice. It follows, therefore, 
that if the student can get a clear notion of 
but one of the many up-to-date aystems of 
sapiory tice Slip el ations it will pay him to do 
so rather t to spend time in how 
to keep books by an old- 
and how to adapt it to modern requirements. 
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SYSTEMS AND ORGANS OF THE BODY 


Greup 236 
PHYSIOLOGY 
How the Human Frame is Built. Heart and Brain. 


2 The Six Systems of the Body and their Vital Unity. 





By Dr. A. T. SCHOFIELD 


FY AVING taken a broad and comprehen. 

hive survey of the plan of the human 
body, we may now look at the general con- 
straction of Loty and ita organs, and the 
materials of which it ix built, reserving for 
later attention the minute and exact formation 
of theee materials and their chemical com pori- 
tion. In addition, we may consider that change 
—ar, as it in called, Metabolism —-in which life 
consists, with the manufacture of body, 
heat, and the general gain and losa of 
the body. 


to follow intelligently the physiological 
and vital actions of the various systems 
of the body. 


How the Body is Built. Ina 
building such aa the body it in well 
to begin with the wnt the building 
unit. In a house thin in a brick or a 
atone; in all living structures, animal 
and vegetable, it inacell. Sunt an all 
bricks are very much alike, whether 
ueed to build a palace of a pigety, so 
are all cella, whether they are built up 
inte mice or men, or even into fruita 
or flower, 

All living = structures, therefore, 
whether animal or vegetable, are but 
up of colte (which we ahall consider in 
due cour), and these cells aro grouped 
tagether for different purposes to form 
different tinauee, The tiasues are the 
different materials af which the body 
made ; just as clothing may be made 
of alk, cotton, or woollen tines or 
materials. There are sight principal 
tissnen in the body: bone, griaie, 
muaci¢, nerve, akin, fat, Abre, and con- 
necting tinnie. 

1. The Oesevus, or bone tissue, ia 
the framework of the body. This 
material is found. of courve, in every 
part of the body and forms = the 
akeloton. 


2. The Cartilaginowa, or gristle, forms 6 THR BRaIx axD 
This tissue = APINAL CORD 


the jointa of the body. 
covers the onds of the bones to form 

the joints; it unites the rile with the breast- 
bone; it forms the rings of ipe and 
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Ry the time these things HAY (3 TN 
are understood we ahall be ins position be 4 USS L 
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t tissue in the wall of the abdomen 
the floor of the cheat. 

4. The Nervous, or nerve tissue, is the 
moving power of the body. It is the chief 
constituent of the brain and the spinal 
cord, inside the backbone or spine. It also 
forms the nerves, which run like white threads 
from the brain to aj) the muscles, and gives 
them power to move. 

5. The Epithelsal, or skin, forms the 
outer covering of the body. This 
tinsue is the skin that covers the body 
outside, and lines it as mucous mem- 
,, brane inside, and also forms the teeth 

and naiis. 

6. The Adipose, or fat, forms the 
under covering of the body. This 
tiasue is the inner protective sheathing 
and padding of the body, beneath the 
wkin, and round the internal organs. 
It consiats of drops of oil, enclowed in 
separate cells. 

7. The Fibrous, or fibre or sinew, is 
the tissue that forms the cords and 
bands of the body. This tiseue makes 
the strong tendons that fasten the 
muscles to the bones, and forms the 
covering or sheath of the bone itaelf, 
and the various organs. 

&. The Cunnectire, or cementing 
tissue, joins all the parte and cells 
of the body together. This substance 
is found everywhere, all over the 
body, and is like the mortar in a 
house, fastening all the bricks together. 
It is a sort of network of cells and 
long fibres. 

8 i Systems. These eight 
jane ae sombaned together into 
various groups of organs or SYSTEMS 
for special purposes. These aN 
are air in number, and include : 
circulatory, respiratory, digeatire, excre- 


im 


tory or ; . nervous. 
There is aleo the reproductive, which in 
considered in the section on Bio.oer. 


We may divide these six into three 
There 


groups of two cach. are 
two in the chest : 

i. ‘ire is that by which the 
blood or liquid food is distribated all over the 
body to all the tiny celis. This system includes 
the heart or nr en and the arteries, 
eapillarios, and veins, or the three sorts of pipes 
a fae Raper vichiyra pre which 

2. t i 
we breathe, sad by which the body is bed with 
oxygen, which gives the | red 


stomach : 

3% The Digestive system. by which all the 
food is made into liqui:l ani ohana nO an to 
nourish the body and pass into the hood. This 
system includes the mouth, gullet. stomach, 
liver, pancreas, intestines, and other organs. 

4. The Secretory, or excretory, system (for 
they are best grouped as one) manufactures 
the various fluids of the body, such as bile, 
urine, sweat, saliva, gastric juice, ete. Tt con. 
sinta of various glands or secretory organs in 
different parte of the body, such a« those in the 
akin, the kidneys, the lymphatic glands, the 
spleen, etc. It also gets rid of the rvfuse of the 


Lastly, there are two in the head and limts : 

5. The Locomotor ayatem, by which all more- 
ment ia effected. This includes the bones, 
joints, and muacles. : 

6. The Nervous ryatem, by which alf the body 
ia controlled, directed, and regulated. This 
system includes the brain, spinal cord, and the 
apecial senees, such as the ear, the eye, and all 
tae nerves. 

We have considered already the division of 
the body into tw tubes, the posterior, which, 
with the limbs, is the seat of the engine, or the 
animal life ; and the anfertor, that of the boiler, 
or regetahle life of the man. 


Man's Brain. We shall first: conmder 
the head, including the face, and the spine, or 
the engine (the poaterior tube). Then we may 
look at the cheat, or upper part of the boiler (the 
anterior tube), where the steam iu made, and, 
lastly, at the ahdomen, or lower part of thee 
anterior tube. where the fuel is burnt. 

The head and spine eontain the principal 
nervous systems of the body and four organs 
of special sense —aiyht, hearing, amelling, and 
tasting. 

The brain, which filla the head, consista of 
two parta: the Cerehrim, or greater brain [9]. 
and the Cerebellum, or lesser brain, placed 
behind and below the larger one. The greater 
one is about the maze of a melon, and the losser 
om of a small orange. From this brain nerves 
run to every muscle of the body, enabling them 
to move the limbs and bedy as the mind 
directa ; and another set of nerves run from 
every part of the body and skin to the brain, 
enabling the mind to know anid feel all that 
goeaon. The brain is connected with the spinal 
cord by a flat band of brain matter, that hes op 
the inside of the occipital bon-, called the 
Medulla Oblongata, or the Oblong Marrow. The 
epinal cord (9] rans through « large hole in the 
cocipital bone and right down the open tube 
formed by the spinal vertebra. to the Lottom 
of the back-bone, and all along its course nerves 
leave it and enter it, as in the brain. 

organ of sight conaista of the two eyea, 


| 


the waves of sound that we hear, and tranamit 
thom to the brain. The of amell is in the 
upper part of the nose ; organ of taste at 


the hinder part of the tongue. 

The organ of the voiwe ia contained in the 
larynx in the neck, which joins the head to the 
body. Just under the chin in front of the neck 
you can feel what is called the Adam's 4 pple. 
which in the front of the larynx, or voiee-box, 
by which the air coming out of the lungs is 
formed into sounds. The sounds are for into 
words by the mouth, tongue, and tecth. 


The Cheat. The Chea. or Thorar [ 10}. 
forma the upper pact of what may be termed 
the human header. Inat the blood. which 1 like 
the sfram of the body, is purified and cirvulated. 
The thorax is clowd above and below: above, 
by the neck, through which the windpipe enters 
it in front, conveying air to the lunge; and by 
the gudle? behind, conveying food to the stomach. 
Kelow, the floor, dividing it from the abdomen 
beneath, ia formed by avery lage muscle 
stretching right) acrow the body. called the 
fhaphragm, or partition wall, also called the 
Midroff The thorax as walled in at the aides 
by the riba, and hbetind by the backbone, in 
which is the other tube that contains the spimal 
cord. The thorax contains the two argana of 
reapration and circulate, 

The lanys are the organs of respiration ‘The 
are hke two sponges filling the myght and left 
halves of the cheat, Wherever you can foel a 
nb there is part of the dung underneath — Enoh 
of thes: fungs in contamed inca bag, like a akin, 
that separates it from the rita, and w called the 
paeura (from plearon a rib), but the hung ia not 
imaude the bag 

You will understand bow Ona is posable if 
you take a paper bag anda sponge, and, instead 
of putting the obese innides the brag, polisow ot 
agains! the outside, folding the empty bag round 
it The sponge wall then be wrapped up on the 
beg. Wel oulade at, covered by tuw layer of 
paper. 

he ouéer layer of the pleura in finest tos the 
mide of the cheat, the wanes layer to the dung, 
and the two layer move on cach other hike a 
joint when we breathe 

The lungs are full of »mall air celle with minute 
tubes leading from them These gradually in- 
crease insu: as they join together, tll at last 
they unite inane large tube, or bronchus, for 
each Jung. Thee two bronchy join together, 
and form the wind pr pe, or trachea, which conveys 
the air through the larynx into the mouth. The 
windpipe iw kept stretched widely open by a 
senexn of elastic rings of gristle. Behind the 
wind pipe ia the gullet, leading to the stomach. 
These rings m the trachea, it in interesting ls 
note, are incomplete behind, where the trachos 
lies against the gullet, or asophagus, They thus 
form springs rather than rings. The reawm for 
this m that the walls of the gullet, being quite 
soft, if the cartilag: rings reated against them, 
would form a series of ledges on which food would 
inevitably lodge, and thus interfere with de- 
giutition, or swallowing. Here we get one of 
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those minute te an which the physical 
seaitore of ile Beaeada We isan oe the 
ng.cehers garg thence into the blood, and thus 
be ied 46 all the ogilg of the body to enable 
them to live and breathe. 
The Meart. The heart is at the lower part 
of the chest, between the two lungs. It is a 
or muscular organ, 
about the size of the fist -- 
flat above, and pointed below 
like = sugar-loaf. It lies in 
® slanting direction behind 
the breastbone - the broad 


gale or the baa, of the 
rt being upwards and 


peey to the right of the 
t-bone; the point, of 
apex of the heart, being down. 
wards and to the left, where 
it can often be neon beating 
againat the cheat-wall. The 
heart is hollow, and acta 
like a pump, forcing the blood 
all over the body through the 
alo ear that leaves sg 

rt at the upper t. e 
heart, like ie lana is en- 
closed in a double layer of 
folded , Called the pericardium, because tt 
is round heart. 

The gullet runs right down the back of the 
thorax, and out through the diaphragm, 
which forms the floor, into the abdomen. 

The abdomen (4) f the lower half of the 
trunk, and is often c the atemach, Many 

of the body are called by more than one 
name, which frequently causes confusion. Thus 
the trunk, which is made up of the thorar and 
abdomen, ia sometimes called the body, of which it 
ines only forms a part. of 
In same way the word 
atomach ia often applied to 
the whole abdomen, of which 
it only forms a very small 
ttion, The trunk, as we 
lave aren, ie compoacd of 
the thorax and alxiomen— 
which together form the hu. 
man boiler, in which. by 
means of food fuel beneath 
and air above, steam is gene- 
rated to work the cngine. 
which in the body consiats of 
the brain and apinal cord. 
The abdomen, which forma 





em, by which the 
fork or Tood ia rendered fit for 
and the bady. 
The walls of the abdomen are not protected 
thorax, but are all formed of 
. The principal organs they 
atumach, the liver. the pancreas or 
apleen or mili, the iid the 
tatestines, and the bladder. We shall them 
all in due course. 
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10. THORAX AND CONTENTS 
} 


11. THR ABDOMEN 


Man’s Framework. Aill these 
and are held together and formed into 
one 0 ee ee y 
fixed an and 


A vad movable, ly 
partly flexible, partly hard and partly soft. 

The skeleton cart of the framework is made 
of bone ; flexibility is given to certai pees by 

means of joints, which are 
sim ply smoothed and founded 
ends of bone covered with 
gristle to avoid friction, and 
poe together by fibre and 
ywament for strength. This 
forms the rigid and hard parts 
of the framework. The flex- 
ible and soft part, which 
everywhere covers organs and 
muscles, is composed of a 
layer of fat to preserve the 
warmth, ax fat is a non-con- 
ductor, and an outer covering 
of akin. 

This framework is  ex- 
quisitely adapted to give 
strong protection to the vital 
parts so that they cannot 
readily be injured; and the 
whole of the organs are so 
arranged and stowed away that, as we saw in 
the last chapter, a perfect human body is a 
beautiful object, full of symmetry and graceful 
curves and lines. 

The Vital Spark. But more is needed 
than this for a living body; there must be a 
vital unity. So far, all we have is a picture of six 
ayatems, constructed in different proportions of 
eight tinaues, and held together in bodily she by 
an elaborate framework, and containing a large 
number of complicated organs, But all this iscom- 
plexity, not unity. Where is 
the centre, where the direct- 
ing power that starts the 
engine, and moves all the 
machinery in perfect rhythm, 
all unconsciously to its dwner, 
who has, as we all know, but 
acant power to interfere with 
ANY great vital processes, and 
none at all to direct them ? 

This is the very point on 
which so many of our text- 
books are silent, and there. 
fore fail to give us, in all 
their descriptions, a true 
conception of a human being, 
and are wearisome and dry. 
because the living soul, the 
vital spark. is absent. 

The Mind and the 
Body. Any student of os 
modern medical text-book on 
physiology can well understand how the mass of 
dead material facta, which fill ite pages, would 
be * vitaliaed * if their dependence on the central 
directing force were laid bare, and the unity that 
underiies diversity in man demonstrated. ‘ The 
mind eoactson the body,’’a well-known authority 
has put it, “that .... the body performs only a 


limited range of its functions without intelligent 
Some ct maa la trol 

governing centre must regulate, control, 
counteract, guide, and arrange and unify the 
actions of the human organiem with regard to 
the continual succession of differing eventa, 
foods, surroundings, and conditions which are 
ever affecting it in endless succession, and in 
constant variety, enabling it, amid this bewilder-. 
ing multiplicity of changing influences, to hold 
an ita steady course of growth, health, nutritian, 
and self-maintenance with the most marvellous 
conatancy. 

It w quite clear that this governing centre is 
mental in nature and unconscious in character, 
and whether we call it’ Nature "' or the ° Uncon. 
scious mind " matters ttle, so long as we mcog- 
nise that it ia thie mind that not only vitaliaea 
but unifies this wondrous body, and blends all 
into one living personality. 


Soul and Spirit. Buta man, as wr have 
wen already, is even more than an animated 
and unified body. He has not only his person. 
ality and his bodily vitality to maintain, but 
also his relation with this world and tho next, 
and to this end he ix endowed with a soul and 
spirit, placed in) connection with 
and under the control of a consuous 
mind. By meaas of his animal lifo 
he maintains his relation with his 
environment and bocomes a part of 
all around himeeclf. 

By means of bebe apirit life he has 
intercourse and relations with what 
is above him, with the unxeen world, 
with abstractions, with the ideal, 
with the Infinite —with God. 12 

This tripartite being - governed, 
as regards the body, by an Un. 
canacious Mind, and, as regards 
soul and spirit by «a Conscious 
Mind—thia, and nothing leas than thu, is 
& AGN. 


CONSTRUCTION OF THE BODY 

The Cell. In considering the minute con- 
struction of the body, wo must first of all 
examine the cell. Let us firat grasp the broad 
fact that not only are we alive, but that our 
bodies are throbbing and pulsating with millions 
of independent and active cell lives, over which 
we reign as autocrats. We have more living 
subjects in the body than the Czar of Russia 
haa in his vast empire. That is the statement 
of a literal fact. These subjects are, fortunately 
for us, not directly under the sway of our 
Capricious wills afid.paasions, but are calmly and 
ee governed for our good by the unconscious 
m 


Let us then clearly grasp the fact that the 
body is alive eve but on the surface. 
The outside of the skin is dead, as we shall see 
later, but every other part is alive. Whenever 
we enter the body (figuratively) we are sur- 
rounded with the most varied and busy exist- 
ences, all pursuing their different tasks, calling», 
and. occupations for the common good, and thus 
forming an ideal community, under the wise and 





A CKLI. 


showing ita structure 


@, Zona pellucida ; bh, germinal 
vesicle; ¢, prulaplaam 


beneficent away of the all-powerful autoorat—- 
the unconscious mind. This ia no f picture, 
but sober fact ; and every freah detail ot phy 
siology that comes to light confirms it. The cell 
{12] forma the basis not only of Physiology, but 
of Biology ; for it in the Krnbryalogira (the con- 
struction of life), Morphological (the form of life), 
ans well as Phyniological (the proeeas of life) unit. 

This fact was first catabliabed by Schwann, of 
Germany, whence moat af our facta come. This 
cell consiste of two canential parta, the body, 
and a darker part inside it called a sucleus, and 
sometimes of cell wall, which makee a third. 
Every part, not only of animal, but of vegetable 
organiama, ia built up of cella, which consiat, 
therefore, essentially of a nucleated masa of 
proloplaem, varying in sizo in the human body 
from gohg inch in the blood to sd. inch in the 
brain 


Protoplaem, Protoplaayg «a iiving, 
transparent, vised, insoluble, unatatloe aubsatance 
of a proted nature, contammy 70 per cent. 
of water, Ft coagulates with heat) at) 120", and 
dien when the body os raiued to (his tomperatury, 

A cell manifesta ite vital properties in that it u 
born, groves, multiplies, ahrvevela, and at last dica. 
During ita brief life it aaumilates 
food, breathes, works and rests. Ut 
mm capable of apontancous motion, 
and requently of locometion. — It 
can secrete and excrote aubstances, 
and, in abort, it presenta nearly all 
the phyncal phenomena of the life 
of a haman being. 

Biratn. Cella are produced only 
from cells by gemmation or fianon 
The former, a budding off of a amall 
part of the cell, is rare in) nian. 
Fianion in a dividing of the whole 
cell, including mvarably a part 
of the nucleus The rooms in 
very quick, and may take place in a few 
minutes, 

Grown. The cell ramdly increases in atzn 
to a certain definite point, which it maintains 
during ita adult life, like a human being. 

Decay. As it geta older it in frequently 
removed further from its source of life (the 
Wood-stream), making way for more vigorous 
life (aa in epidermal structures), gota 
wrinkled and amaller and flatter, like an old 
person, 

Deatn. After a life of from a few hours tos 
few days, it finally dies and drics, becoming in 
the akin a mere horny acale on the surface of 
the body. Internally ita death is froquently 
brought about by ita breaking up or dissolution, 
aa in the secreting glands, where the cell iteelf 
dissolves away to form the seoryion—such as 


saliva. 
ASSIMILATION. It can take in food from the 
blood by absorption ; or, as in the amebe (or 


freely moving cells), by flowing round « substance 
of a solid nature, thus enclosing and subse- 
quently digesting it. 
Resrimation. The cell inspires oxygen (0) 
and expires carbonic acid gas (CO,) which is 
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ag aaa aa aah a be guided by some sort of instinct, and are by 


Worn. This is of the most varied kind, and 


a co Ih LB 
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13. A WHITK BLOOD CORPUSCLE ; VARIOUS PHASES OF the cornea, for ex- 
ITS MOVEMENT IN THE BODY 


embraces the forma- 
tion of every tis- 
sue and every pro- 
duct — solid, fluid, 
or —of the 

Rest. Thia work 
may be intermitted. 
1 found that m 
the dark the colour: 


colle cease to secrete pigment. 
and all other have intervals of rest. 


Motion. This interesting 
quality of cell-life has only 
heen carefully atudied of late 
years, Most cells have a lunit- 
ing membrane or cedl-wall, con. 
sinting merely of the hardened 
exterior of protoplasm. Thin, 
however, is on many cases 
capable of asstming the miesat 
diverse shapes, known ax aime 
boid movements, Vi a colourless 
corpuncle ois examined oon on 
warm microscopic onlide uta 
watine fluid, it is neen con. 
stanthy to change ite shape by 
pushing out of retracting some 
pert of its mass 

In vegetable cells, npaces or 
recuales occur within the mans, 
and are continually chang: 
ing their x«hape, so oan to 
caune the granules in’ the pro- 
toplasm to flow in streams 
Another beautiful ferm oof 


motion i found in ciliated movements. 
The ciliated emtheliam—-the lining membrane 


of the air- passages and 
other parta --- consints 
of cells having on 
their surfaces rows af 
from ton to thirty 
amall hair. which 
are inoranantly moved 
with a distinet lishing 
motion in one definite 
direction several tiines 
every second, Some 
oelln move by the laah- 
ing of a long filament 
at the end of the amal! 
cell, by which they 
Can progress for eome 


Locomotion. 
te may move ac- 


tively or ively. In 
the blood the celle are 









means ha 





{18} Careful research by 


no 
Metechnikoff at the Pasteur Laboratory has 


shown that colour- 
ot the 
to an 

piers any in- 
flammatory or imfec- 


tious process is going 
on (from the leg to 


ample). and there do 
their best to rid the 


Muscle-cells = body of any intruding bacteria by swallowing 


them. 








14 KINDS OF EPITHELIAL CELLS 
A, Cadttaanar cella of intestine. oi, poly be. 


(ralewlis of the comjunctiva «ciliated 
coulead cetle of Ube Crachea . bp, ciliatedl 
eelined frags taouth , ob, inver(ot oom 
cae Hoof trachea: FF, wquadieus cell of 
cavity of taorth, seen from broad sur: 
face, G, aquaniowe Cell, acon wigeways 
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$& VARIOUS BODY CRLLS 
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Ameboid cella of this type have boen 


seen to work themselves up 
through the deeper tissues sur- 
rounding the bowel, pushing 
aude layers of cells in their 
course, and emerge into the in- 
textine, and then seize on bacilli, 
and after swallowing them, 
make their way back again. 
Animal Celle, all origi- 
nally of a more or less rounded 
khape, attain the most varied 
forms, im accordance with the 
tissues to which they belong 
[14]. They may become hex- 
agonal, as in many internal 
membranes; polyhedral, dis- 
coid, as in the blood ; prickly, 
asin the epidermis; scale-like. 
as on the surface of the skin ; 
columnar (like bricks on end), 
as in the deepest layers of 
the akin; cubical, as in many 
organs; wedge-rahaped, aa in 
the salivary glands ; creascent- 


shaped, branched, stellate, as in nerve tissues; 
fish-shaped, forked at one end, as in the ureters; 


Ps cae s 
ra ’ 
a ‘, 
oe) 
io : ‘et 


eanoe - shaped, as in 
muscle ; or ciliated, as 
already described. 
a Again,they may become 
fibres, as in connective 
tissues: or tubes, as in 
7’ capillaries {15}. 

The cells are mostly 
connected together by 
snterceliular substance, 
originally uced by 

ther own ies. This 
igri of a sagt 
I protoplasm, only 
without vital proper- 
ties, or it may con- 
sist of deposits of lime 
salts, or of fine fibrillar 
material, The cells 
on the other 


borne along by the 4: Boal cel: 2 pavement celle; C epidervais cella; >, Ineph tact with one another, 
. ovis; K aerve coils, ¥, ureter cells; a, colunner cells; are : 
current, but colourless pias gaol rg : Rap inven okey - Pa = - and united by thin 


eoom able torn, , | ‘alla or processes. 
to make their way actively and at wili—if we From these two materiels,.of which the colle are 


oan spoak of will in such boities—abont any the bricks, sad the datorcellular substance is 
part of the body. Their movements appear to the mortar, the whole of the body is built up. 
900 To be continued 
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eeei: |THE INCALCULABLE POWER OF IDEAS 


Ideas which have Chan the Face of the W 
pier : _— orld. Creators of New 


The Golden Key of Fame. 


By ERNEST A. BRYANT 


WHEN the British Association met in South 
Africa in the summer of 1905, (wo striking 
illustrations of the power of an idea were 
affordet to even the most casual ob rver. 
The first was well expresacd in the inaugurm! 
apeech of the President. Professor G. Ho Darwin 
aaid: “ Bartholomew Diaz. the discoverer 
of the Cape of Storms, spent sixteen months on 
hia voyage, and the little flotilla of Vasco da 
Gama, sailing from Lisbon on July 8. 147. ony 
reached the Cape in the middle of November 
These bold men, sailing in their puny fishing 
amacka to unknown lands, met the perils of the 
wea and the attacks of savages with equal 
courage. How great was the danger of such a 
voyage may be gathered from the fact that leas 
than half the men who sailed with da Gama lived 
to return to Lisbon. Four hundred and eht 
year have pasaad «ince that voyage, and a 
ship of 13.000) tons has yust brought us here 
in safety and Juxuryin bat hitth more than a 
fortnight © 


Conquest of Time and Space. The 
comparwon would have been etl mor striking 
had Professer Darwin moniioned then, a«he did 
mentionat alater meeting of berame suguet bods, 
that his own greateyramidfather, Dro Birismus 
Darwin — whose speculations in the direction of 
naturalselection had in «ome measure anticipated 
his illustrious grandson’® investigations liad 
eaten a century and a half earher, the means 

vowhich the British Assocation was enabled 
so rapidly to make the poe Rat when 
Erasmus Darwin spoke of engines driven by 
steam. he apoke to men in what to them was a 
ble, which they did not understand any 
tter than men of all preceding time had 
understood. The germ of the tdea was in many 
men's minds, but’ Watt and Stephenson were 
yet unborn, and there waa no one to bring it to 
birth. 

The second thought which muxt have struck 
the observer waa that though the British Associa. 
tion was meeting six thousand miles away from 
London, yet we were all able at breakfast on 
the following morning to read the report of their 
proceedings, their excursions and discussions. 


Steam and the Telegraph. In thos 
two imstances of facilitated and safe travel, 
amd the rapid tranamission ae news from one 
bemiaphere to another, we have typical exam- 
ples of the power of an idea. Steam has 
existed ever since the sun warmed the waters of 
the earth; yet not until Queen Victoria had 
been ‘a year upon the throne did it occur to 
man senously to apply it to navigation by 
employing it to drive a vessel acruss the ovean. 
All the possibilities of the telegraph wore of 


corral birth with civilisation, bat the practical 
application of the idea antedated the steamboat 
by only a year. And then tte projectom dared 
not dream how vast and agnificant waa thoir 
erabon, They little thought that, fourteen years 
later, a cable weighing 2.500 tone would be lad 
acroas the Atlantic. Only ite detractorm wore 
certain as to anything. wy “knew” that the 
project miunt fail ; they “knew it for anothor 
eight veare, And then the Atlantic waa effec. 
tually bridged by electricity, and the thousanda 
of miles separating the old world from the new 
rendered as anconaderable aa the diatance 
between ane parish and another 

The value of the idea which gave us wire 
lens teleyraphy weoare even now unable to 
estimate So atlumitable as the horton opened 
by this new phase that not the most epoculative 
can nx the limita ite sweape Et may change 
the conditions of Gur lives nomany wave of which 
we doo onot dream Our ndatone with dintant 
frends, to think of one example only, may ¢ 
entirely altered . the frend acrone the world 
may become analmost ne vt door newhbour, One 
thing as certain oan the not distant future we 
shall wee the boaat of Ariel left) a rehe of a 
dark age The cables have already done for tas 
what he promied . they do put a gaindle sound 
the earth mn forty minutes What the new prin. 
ciple wall effeet will be to send the human vores 
the same journey incione sixtieth of the teme 


The First Lucifer Match. 
cance of an idea can never te orealieed at 
the moment of ate birth The = alcehomiata 
were the first to discover the readiness with 
which sulphur can be ignited, but they left 
therr discovery at that = Meanwhile men, civil- 
wed and savage, sought their tine as men had 
nought it from prehistoric days The savage 
rubbed wooed; the civilised plied flint and 
tinder aa they had been plied from the dawn of 
the iron age. Then came a simple Stockton 
chemist, to whom occurred the idea of makin 
the first lucifer match from pieces of wor 
dipped in chlorate of potash and sulpbur. At 
one bound the ages were left behind, a bounda 
between civilisation and nsvagery established. 
Even more striking wae the advance made when 
the light of coal-gas first beamed forth upon the 
waters of the Thames from the pioneer lam 
upon Westminster Bridge. The oil lamp of the 
savage was rough and crude and filthy ; that of 
the phil her and warriar of cultured Greece 
and Rome beautiful and shore but os — 
the same i inciple. British history in Parlia- 
ment waa ali aah, ae candle-light, or by the 
feeble flame of the bow! of fat wick of fibre. 
Then a man's ides literally illumined the dark 
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The sagnifi- 


of the cites of the world ; and the electric 
cs chef vhcie stint Ser east vere phaocertbbe 

it came, because of the manifold merits of 
ite predeceasor and rival. 


Intellectual Capital of the Race. 
These are facts which enable us, by contrasting 
the preannt with the past, to appreciate the 
power of ideas. The shins with which Neilson 
crushed tho naval might of Napoleon were but 
developments of the war galleons of the primeval 
Norsemen, and depended upon the principles 
on which the aavage relics as he cuts hin way 
through the waters of the silent rivers of America 
or Afra. A aingle first-claan ironclad of to-day 
would sink the combined fleets of Nelson and 
ye ning And men's brains are daily exercised 
to bring sbout new devices which shall render 
the present flecta of the world as useless as the 
old warships of unarmoured oak. 

When a thinker gives an idea to the world he 
increases the intellectual capital of the race. 
He cannot any in what proportion profit will be 
reaped; he cannot always predict in what 
direction resulta will tend ; he cannot, from his 
close-range view, soe very clearly whether his 
discovery be a pearl of price or merely a day- 
dream, unworthy of permanent record. He 
must put it to the teat. Alfred Russel Wallace, 
dreaming hia feverish dreama in the Moluccas, 
was too modeat a man to let himself believe that 
he had solved a gigantic problem when one 
afternoon there flashed in an instant upon his 
mind the idea of Evolution, the survival of the 
fittest, and the variation of speces. That 
evening he drafted his theory; on the two aub- 
mequent nights he elaborated it. Then he posted 
off hin notes to Darwin. Neither had guessed 
that the other waa working on the subject; 
neither for a moment suspected that he was 
about to create « revolution in thought which 
wan to rouse the whole civilised world to the 
highest pitch of excitement. But Darwin, as 
we all know, was already engagril upon the 
work of his life, fearing meanwhile, as he replied 
to Wallace at the time, that “ my work will not 
fix or wttle anything.”’ He did fix and settle a 
great deal, as it was his privilege in after years 
to frol assured. But there are countless secreta 
yet to be rapped out of the atony besom of 
Mother Earth. Darwin and Wallace and their 
school gave us the hammer wherewith to do 
the tapping. 

How a Peetilence wae Destroyed. 
Aa well by example as by precept, leaders of 
thought and action teach us how imperative it 
ia alertly to act upon inspiration. Louis Pasteur, 
whose mighty brain was a magazine of ideas, im- 
pressed upon hia students that “in the field of 
observation, tated favours only those who are 

pared. is Own record is a signal exempli- 
foation of the power of an idee "What tothe 

i . unimaginative mist would 
be ahs caguloaues of two spear ove containing, 
the one sour beer, the other good t To Pasteur 
it meant the opportunity to revolutionise 
chemical and biological science. It meant to 
the world that a great and devastating pestilence 
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be kept sweet when protected from putrefactive 

. why not other forms! Lord Lister, as 
fe told us in a memorable address, seized upon 
Pasteur's discovery, and the antiseptic treatment 
for wounds was born. 


A Revolution in Surgery. Until then, 
anwsthetios, that Godsend to suffering human- 
ity, had proved rather a curse than a blessing. 
In the days when operations had to be borne 
by conscious patients, the man with the readiest 
knife and strongest nerve was the most suc- 
ceasful craftaman. A serious operation must 
be raced through, or not attempted. With 
greater leisure afforded for more extensive and 
delicate operations, the scope of the surgeons 
wascnormously enlarged. But pestilence stalked 
in the wake of the new discovery. Gangrene 
became epidemic in the hospital warda of the 
world ; in places it was attended by a mortality 
rate of over sixty per cent. after operations. 
With Pasteur's discovery develo by the 
master hand of Lord Lister, surgery was revolu- 
tionised, and no operation impossible. 

No person imagines that the birth of even so 
cpoch-marking an idea aa this constitutes a 
royal road to perfection of knowledge. Pasteur's 
and Lister's investigations read like a fairy 
tale. Lister's in particular thrills with human 
interest, as we see the great mind of the 
thinker groping from the dark into the light ; 
see him win his first triumph over putrefaction 
of the wounds by the use of carbolic which 
caked upon the incision, and by the use of a spray 
which time proves unnecessary ; then see him 
finally attain perfect mastery of the subject. 
With the antiseptic treatment added to anmes- 
thetics no wound need now be declared hopeless, 
no organ of the human system too remote or 
delicate for effective treatment. 


The Birth of an Industry. Into the 
sa research and study humour will creep. 

ye laugh at the bizarre and fantastic orna- 
menta of savages, yet a fashion of the early 
part of the Victorian era was found by the 
scientific mind of Dr. Buckland to depend upon 
& misconception more ludicrous than any 
embraced by traveller's tale or creation of the 
humorist. Beautiful women, Society leaders, 


were wearing as charms, as bracelets 
and what not, highly polished substances which 
were understood to rare British minerals. 
Certain markings and other evidences gave the 
brilliant Dean of Westminster a clue, and led 
him to an analysis of the curious adornments. 
The result was as he had suspected. The charms 
and earrings and so forth, set in gold and 
decorated with gems, were simply the fossilised 
excreta of extinct monsters by which our island 
was 


ta 


’ 
t) 


ry 
ry 
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eve been startling and interesting to the archa- 
a but nothing more had it remained there. 
: the ordinary mind there dors not appear 
‘amy clearly traceable connection between tbe 
earring of a Society belle and a vast agricultura! 
limdustry. But the second grew out of the fint 
‘Buckland recognised that in these age-old 
ideposita, of which vast quantities were available 
fin certain valleys and river. beds, were properties 
‘of value toagriculture.  Liclig, the t German 
{ chemist, happened to be in England at the time. 
‘and the Dean took him to inspect the deposits 
He saw at once that they must contain abundance 
of phosphate of lime. He took back some to 
Germany, and there made a careful anal ynis 
which bore out his theory. And from that 
discovery originated the great industry of super. 
phosphates which has wrought such enormously 
umportant results for agriculture. 
uture of Our Food Supply. \W« 
pay @ princely salary to the man who can 
cook better than his fellows, who can invent 
new diahea from conventional material ; and we 
make the chef as much a hero aa if he seriously 
.benefited humanity. For the man who docs not 


affect the habits of the gourme? there in quite 


‘another hero—the Berthelot, who, from experi: 
| ments in a common garden and hia laboratory, 
; devises schemes for feeding the multitude. It 
-may be a scientific Utopia impossible for realiua- 

tian, but he has pointed to a day when hin 


_ schomes will enable us to convert our farms into 


aientific men are always wrong. 


ke and gardens and to look to the laboratory 
or our food supply. Every man will carry in 
hus waintcoat pocket his tabloid supply of food. 
each pellet containing all the properties canenttal 
to the maintenance of life. 

Such is the Herthelot dream—the dream of 
the man around whose work synthetic chem- 
istry haa grown to proportions undreamed a 

ration ago. It may be only a dream. 
mut it is not idly to be dismissed without 
examination. In a rather fierce generalisation, 
Dr. Russel Wallace has declared that whenever 
the acientific men of any age disbelieve other 
men's careful observations without inquiry, the 
It ws well to 


remember this warning, without unreservedly 
' accepting it, when doubt is caat upon the pro- 


‘ 
’ 


. that he a 


muon of a Berthelot. That man should make a 
meal of a aie seems hardly less probable than 
ould shiver a mountain by the ard 


‘ simply of liquid air, or extract from conl-tar 
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the most exquisite dyes and scents, a substitute 


‘ for sugar. a substitute for quinine, and an 


' 
t 


{ 
! 


of, h 
- ydrophobia, 


increasing number of amazing products. Every 
which Pasteur enunciated was denounced 
by some of his most illustrious contemporaries, 
yet im each he waa right. He who had never 
seen a silkworm was the man destined to cure 
the ravages which were ruining the silk industry. 
He was the man whom the world was destined 
to bless for providing cures for, and preventives 

and dissaaes which were slowly 
¢t surely exterminating domestic poultry ; for 
finding antidote for anthrax, a malady by 
which whole world, animal and human, has 
from time to time been scourged. 


READ 

Fighting Plague by Science. The 
field for great ral aces ia still — 
virgin soll. Moen like Sir Norman Lockyer i 
to sunspota wherein to read the acoret of famine 
and pestilence in India Others, like Sir 
Clemente Markham. keep their eyes upon tho 
earth, and there win rebef and benefit for tho 
million. The story of thin great man's intro- 
duction of quinine inte India ia the atory of a 
noble :deadaringly, unfalteringly carried Uhrough. 
He had ta procure the tree from Peru, and the 
dangers an} difficulties attending hin taak were 
innumerable, Hut be aacoceded, despite all 
penis, and has been allotted his place in history 
as having performed @ aervice of the highest 
value to humanity. What it means may be 
estimated from the fact that, untleas checked by 
quining, malarial fever killa more people every 
yeac in Southern India than the worst of cholera 
cpidemtes, Now, quinine im the one aovere 
apecitic against this deadly fever. In the 
name categury with Markham come men like Sir 
Joseph Fayter, whoee researches were under: 
taken outeide hos ornhnary aphere aa a aurgeon, 
with a view to combating ate bites, Pioneers, 
each mn his own path, these men translate into 
wats ideas for saving our great Dependency from 
plaguc, pestilence, and the pomon of the serpent, 

In spite of all that has been achieved, 
however, there remains much to be done in 
our tropical colonies In India alone five 
milhon people died om W000 from malarial 
fever; and there have long been more places 
than Sierra Leone menting the desenption 
of “white man's grave.” It) remained for 
a soldier-scentiat in) Major Ronald Rosas to 
elucudage the mystery of malaria and yellow 
fever ; to show, after yoars of dispiriting effort, 
that the malana germ enters the poson gland 
of the mosquito and i transmitted thence to 
the blood of the human beng, The remedy is, 
so far, todo away with the swamps and marshos 
inwhich the mosquitos breed Dean Buckland 
created aaensstion by preaching in Weatminator 
Abbey from the text, “ Wash you, make you 
clean, ‘at atime when cholera raged in England, 
Major Ross preachen cleanliness, sanitation, 
drainage = The remedy ws primitive ino ita aim: 
plicity ; but the idea which ded to ita dis 
covery has given ita posensor immortality 

Radium. When Sir Humphry Davy apoke of 
“radiating matter, he used a ee which had 
no meaning for his generation. A century was to 
clapse before the idea developed fully ino the 
minda of the gifted M. and Mme. Curé, who 
were to discaver radium to the world. And 
then, ata bound, scientusta were transported to 
a world whose border-lines had so long eluded 
them. Infinit-simal s« are the quantities in 
which radium has so far heen found, sufficient 
has come to hand to demonstrate the ponsibility 
of its revolutionming science. <A competent 
authority has calculated that ‘there is stored 
in a single grain of radium sufficient to 
raise 500 tonan to & height of one mile, for 
an ounce of it to drive a thirty horse-power car 
round the world. 

Its potentialities es an illuminant, too, seem 


boundiess~even the blind are made to “see” 
ita bght. Most important of all, as a curative 
agency in disease radium seems deatined to 
take a commanding place. Already cortain 
forms of cancer have been cured by its aid. 
and we are only at the beginning of our know- 
ledgo as to ite wonder-working attributes, 


Ideas Beget Ideas. Such are some of 
ways in which the ideas of thoughtful 
men benefit the race, and, step by step, bring 
ue nearer to the millennium. Every discovery 
begets more discoveries. Pasteur's investiga- 
tion with the sour wine and beer gives us 
antineptic treatment in surgery ; it also makes 
ible the prewervation of fou), so that the 
delicacios of the four corners of the earth may be 
brought to augment the meagre resources of our 
own little land and our indifferent climate. Ber- 
thelot, to assist in the defence of Paris, invents 
explosives which prove of such importance in 
industrial arta that their value for the purposes 
of warfare becomes by comparison insignificant. 
Maxim, during his service in the great Civil War 
of America, haa the idea of his machine gun 
“ kioked "into him, as he expressed it. The 
 kiek "of the rifle was so much wasted onergy ; 
he conserved that energy to make the most 
formidable fighting weapon of ite character then 
known to the world. The builder of the Tay 
Bridge, warned by the tragic failure of the man 
whoee effort had preceded his, has to formulate 
anew plan. Iteexecution ia beyond the capacity 
of the tools at his command. He invents his 
toola as he proceeds, and, incidentally, « new 
industry springs up from this unsuspected source 
of wealth. There was a call for new implementa, 
though ite cxiatence had not occurred to him. 


Ideas which were Rejected. There 
wo always a call for new ideas, Statecraft 
newts them; the empire of business needs 
them more. The pity m that a brilhant idea 
may at times be turned to evil account. Jos ph 
in Egypt waa the father of “corners” His 
benoficent prudence saved Egypt in the day of 
famine. Unhappily the idea ee been seized 
upon by the unscrupulous to make profit. at 
the expense of the many —to “corner” the 
food of the people. It ia to the credit of 
the Brith Governmen’ that it) has before 
now rejected brillant ideas which might have 
bven apphed to the arta of war. war. 
plan of « former Lord Dundonald was refused 
aa bring too torrible to employ against civil- 
ised foes; and, upon the same grounds, the 
invention of Lord Playfair for the discharge of 
abells which set tire to ships and garrieons. and 
asphyxiate an entire corps or crew, was shelved. 
Many terribly ingenious plans for war are banned 
for the like reason. The inconsistency of it 
appears in the fact that while an army may not 
powon the drinking supply of an enemy. any 
public or private body may with impunity poison 
the rivers in its own country. For the man who 
can solve the problem of river pollution in 
Engisnd there awaits a rich reward. 


price to the world. In America the custom is 
not always so chivalrous; the aid of patent law 
ix invoked for discoveries in science which, 
if made in England, would be freely laid at the 
feet of the people. This, however, is a con- 
sideration which does not affect the many ; the 
dividing line is sharply drawn between ideas 
upon which the world haa a legitimate claim, 
and those whose profit should rightly .accrue 
only to their originator. The point is, that all 
who set themael ves to the elucidation of problems, 
great or small, must seek without delay prac- 
tically to apply them. Science must now be 
applied. wientific recluse to whom his 
laboratory is the whole world declaims againat 
thia theory. But study for study’s sake mast 
te the delight of the selfish few. The man of 
ideas is a national asset upon whom his country 
has definite claims. It was a discovery of 
national importance to Germany when her 
chemists discovered how to make artificial 
indigo, for they killed India’s great trade in the 
natural product. 

The Application of Ideas. There 
must, then, be no delay in the application 
of discoveries to their proper use. Procras. 
tination may mean that a man who rightfully 
should be acclaimed a pioneer may become 
merely a follower. Great minds run frequently 
upon similar fleas, The memoir of Darwin 
and Wallace on Natural Selection were read 
upon the same day before the Linnwan Society ; 
Cron and Ducoe de Hauron simultaneously com- 
municated their process of indirect photography 
in colours. Graham Hell was only two hours 
ahead of Elixha Gray in patenting the tele- 
phone. Many other instancea might be cited of 
ximultancity in discovery. In every field the 
vearchers are busy, but there are many mines 
yet to be located. 

For the art of war initiative and organisation 
are ever commanded, For the arts of peace 
there must be even greater alertness. The case 
remains as Pasteur put it: “ Two opposing laws 
reem to be in contest. The one, a law of blood 
and death, openints out each day new modes of 
destruction, forces nations to be always read 
for battle. The other, a law of peace, work, 
health, whose only aim is to deliver man from 
the calamities which beset him. The one seeks 
violent conquests, the other the relief of mankind. 
The one places a si life above all victories, 
the other sacrifices hundreds of thousands of 
lives to the ambition of a single individual. 
Which of these two laws will prevail! God 
only knows! But of thie we may be sure, thet 
science, in obrying the law of humanity, will 
always labour to enlarge the frontiers of life.” 


To be continued 
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By JOSEPH 


[tT is not intended to consider here the atrong. h 
of materials in the abstract, from the point 
of view of teats, and of the charactor of the 
varius streneos to which they are subject. That 
is bemg done in the Course on MaTRaiaLs AND 
Sraccriggs. What iw proposed here is to 
observe how materials are selected and employed 
in the construction of machines, with a view to 
the utilisation of their characteristica to the 
beat pomible advantaje:. 

It is necensary to remember some points men 
tioned in the preliminary chapter of this Coune, 
tepecially those concerning economical manu- 
facture and suitable facture of safety. The 
design of machinery can never be regarded 
apert from manufacturing conditions, and the 





1. MART AND GUY OF TIMBER-FRAMED DERKICK CRANK, 
OCONNECTKD WITit A CASTING AND A BPORGING. 
The forging ts in severe tension. 


testing machine is but a basis upon which deagn 
is emboded by the aid of that exprnenos which 
cannot be disregarded. 

The Basie of Mechaniems. We have 
seen that a movable mechaniom i» properly dis- 
tinguiahed from the rigid base or the framing to 
which it is ati ached. both of which in cumbina- 
tion comprise a machine. This dutinction 
very important from the point of view of 
materials used. Gencrally a base, or a bed, or 
frame is massive by comparison with the 
saechaniam which it carries. It is, moreover, 
invariably of much more complicated 
than any of the single elements of which 
Ap ier ie built np rpenaed ite form er 

| to receive TaTiOUs poin’s 
of these elemen's. Familiar illustra- 
tive ezamplee cocur in the framipgs of various 


fi 
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machine tools and of steam engines. Those af 
machine toda have to be large enough to receive 
numerous heads, slides, and spindles, those of 
engines muat combine supports for cylinders 
and alides, and bearings for shafta and xpindles, 
In modern practive nearly all mochanism tenda 
to greater complication, machines increase in 
dimensions, rendering modifications in design 
necessary, one of the principal af which is 
that masave framings often have to be built 
Up ino several separate preces, united with 
foolt 

Design of Beds and Framinge. In 
considering. tirat, the design of beda or framing 
one would ike to know how to apply the loasons 
on the strength of matoriala hil are gathorod 
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FRAMKD DERRICK CRANE 
Vitted with caat Iron bearings 


at the testing machine. Ht 10 ae well to caution 
the student that very precian results are not 
attainable in this direction. That m, though 
the testing machine shown that cast iron, assy, 
in capable of sustaining enormous crushing 
stresera of 40 to SO tons per inch, it would not 
do to make s machine framing subjec!od to such 
stresees very thin and light by calculations based 
on testa a you louk at an approved deaign of 
hed or frame you ere that though it may never 
be subjected to more than a few tons of , it 
is so demgned that the imposition of hundreds of 
tons would be required to crush it. This is due 
to several Peper ae gs ererge ie 
atreanca, the principal kind bemg | t 

astting up of vibrations of more or less intensity ; 


the rapid c ing of stresses from one kind to 
another, and 


the imperfections inseparable 
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from manufacture, these of an incalculable 

character in some cases, 46 hidden defects 
ceour which no test piece could reveal. No 
cautious engineer ever assumes absolute sound. 
nem in work: he systematically regards it all 
with i and thes allows a large matgin— 
factor of safey—tor the unforescen contingencies 
which experience tells him are practically certain 
to ariac sooner or later. Metal is not massed out 
of caprice, for it is such expensive stuff that the 
aim always ia to use as little as possible con- 
nistently with safety, but the trained designer 
knows that in many cases it must be lum ped, 
because bis experience reminds him of cases 
where a cheese-paring economy in thia direction 
has resulted in costly failure. 

Materials Used in Framingese. (on- 
sidering the materials used in beds and frames, 
we find that they are strictly limited in number. 
They aro timber, cast iron, 
cant atecl, and what m 
tormed plated work, that 
in, plates and sheets, and 
rolled sectional forms of 
muld steel, or wrought iron. 

Timber. Timber is 
very hittle used in machin- 
ery, but in the wider field 
of mechanical construction 
it filln a darge place. Et as 
employed in the construc. 
tion of roofs, piled founda. 
tions, and other de- 
partmenta of con- 
tractom! work. In 
machinery it fills 
a oueeful place in 
nome truck 
framing», in Toney 
FOmMe crane 
framings, re. 
eciving ats 





























other method than that of producing the 

in a mould, and pouring in liquid metal, 

an economical construction be practicable. This 
is different from saying that it is impossible—it 
is only, commercially speaking, impracticable. 
Therefore, we find that eae ser bpophe 
framings are produced by ing up wi tes 
and rolled sections, these are only adopted in 
relatively sim designs, or else designs are 
moditied to embody simplicity. Hence in these, 
of which many crane beds and framings afforc 
excellent examples, the plated work is all plain, 
comprising mostly rectangular outlines; anc. 
awkward shapes are made in the form of smal 
castings, and bolted to the plating [18). 

The great advant of casting is, of course, 
due to the fact that the metal is poured while in 
# liquid state, so that it will fill any impression 
prepared for it, however intricate. In plating 
and fo work the metal can only be 
bent, drawn, hammered, rolled, cut, 
welded while at red or white heat, but 
atill retaining a definite solid form. This 
; restricts the formative processes within 

[ very narrow limits by compan with 

those possible with liquid metal. In the 
latter the real formative work is thrown 
back on the pattern, which, being made 
in wood, ia readily cut, and built up, 
and shaped to any outline whatever. 
Take ax a very extreme case a highly 
i ornamented lamp column. The pattern 
for this is readily cut in wood, but 
imagine the tediousness and cxpense of 
the task of making such a column by 
forging! But the same contrast obtains 
in many highly-elaborated framings. And 
yet again, a pattern once made, does 
duty for scores 
or hundreds 
of = similar 
founders’ 








tachmenta of hess: moulds, whil>a 
metal (t and B) elae etic es. Gate : piece of pla‘ed 
2}. but it hax 3. KXAMPLE OF A ROX" TYPE OF CAST FRAME, HAVING or forged work 
been largely NUMEROUS BOSSES FOR SHAPT BEARINGS. stands § alone 
diaplaced by The bearings are bushed with bronze. in its manu- 
the plated fact ure. 


type of construction, or by that in which 
rolled joints and other alhed sections are used. 

Cast Iron. Thia ia the material which is 
emplo to an immensely greater extent than 
any other for machine baace and framings. The 
reasons for this are the following. 

it is cheaper than any other cast material, 
coating in the form of castings from £8 to £12 
® ton on an ave Same exceptionally 


intricate work may run up to double these 
vuma. It ia, therefore, not so cheap that it 
tan be used in a reckless fashion. t steel 


castings are abont twice as expensive, and so 
is average plated work. 

The fact, too, of a bed or frame being produced 
by casting practically limits the chowe to iron 
in very many cases. Looking at a complicated 
framing (3) having bearings, bosses, logs. 
bracketings, etc.. standing out in awkward 
positions, the fact becomes obvious that by no 
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Value of Rigidity. Another goud reason 
why cast work is preferable to plating for 
mam framings is that it is more rigid. The 
reason lies in the fact that mild steel wrought 
iron are immensely more ductile and clastic 
than cast metal, and they, therefore, vibrate 
aa oa eg aah ble streanes than cast 
met a. is @ very important int, 
because vibration is one of ihe worst ovile that 
can be t,in almost any machine or engine. 
In machine tools the sole reason why beds and 
frames are stifiened up so enormously in excess 
of that required for mere strength is the climina- 
tion of traces of vibration. Most of these 
framings are from fifty to a hundred 
they need to be if mere 

were alone considered. 
_— trace of vibration would result in chatter 
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& LEVER AKD COUPLING ROD. 5. 


Would te us teittle if cast, bet when forge 
resist tensile and bending streneca 





6 AN ENGINE CYLINDER. 


In making this, casting is the 
only practicable methad. 


Castings versus Forgings. |f. again, we 
compare castings with forginga, we ace at once 
the reasons why each occupies a different sphere 
of utility from the other. Forgings are not #0 
rea‘lily made as castings unless large quantities 
are required alike. in which case die forging 
effects immense economies, But forging and 
casting cach occupy a 
distinct =o and so strongly- 
wparated aphere A cast- 
ing mw ngid and brittle by 
comparison with a forging. 
and i therefore to be pre. 
ferred when rigidity is 
eweential. A forging is 
tough and ductile, and is, 
therefore, employed 
pieces of emall sec tION, as 
levers [4], small 
cranks. There is a border 
line where cither is used 


BEDS, SHUWISNG 


indiscriminately, as in small ees 


pieces of many kinds, used in 
ali mochaniams, and subject 
to com tively little streas 
(8). these, die forging 


with castings. But in the of 
main portions of and 
machines there is om any 


cored out; h ulie indera, and 
barrels, typical er Sram It : 
practically 


Madr indifferently by casting 
ur foryi 


7. RIBBED FRAMING 


This has been nearly supersediod 
toy Cbae °° bars 





for 8. USUAL CROSS-SECTION POR ENGINE 

THK 
ASD DEEP KIBBING. 

The bearings are triuuze, the hed of cast iron. 


cite te pred hf Ne 
ima posible to uce such forma 

any forging methods, al. 
though where lightness uw 
an object sought, much 
intricate forging is — 
bending and welding. But 
it ia cantly, and the rigidity 
obtained im castings im 
another reason why the 





AN ENGINE, OR PUMP ; 
cxamplen just mentioned 


CRO ; 
me nee? must be caat, oven if it 


na. were practicablo to forge 


them. 

Arrangement of 
Metal. There ia, how- 
ever, another reason for 


the superionty of caat to 
lated work for framings. 
radeon that due to the 
difference ino the ductility 
and elasticity of the ma- 
terials, It as due to the 
fact that the metal can be 
: arranged in a very econumi 
es cal and efficient faahion tn 
, a) 6 @ Casting, by making the 
latter hollow, a case which 
im paralleled in the hollow 
form of columna At one 
time mont framed castings 
were plainly plated, and mbbed round the 
edges [7], now auch a gaunt wasteful dongn 
would not obe tolerated ino heavy machine 
framings, Ft is well undermtood that a given 
amount of metal niassed ina solid column will, 
ff arranged in the hollow form, be much at ronger, 
Soin all hollow machine framungs, termed the 
boxed type, the maaimon of 
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9. PLANIXG MACHINE FRAMING WITH PARABOLIC TYFK OF BED 


ASD HOUSING, ‘ 


a. eres Casting scores The form best qualified to reviet bending streaes. 

i cylindrical work subjected to much massiveness, strength, and general rigklity is 
weer and strees, and having y branches, combined with the minimum of aatarial (3 
_ holes, and passages. Among the best exam- and 8). It is a by-issue that in many of 
' ples of this kind are engine cylinders (6] these the interior ie utilieed for cupboards 
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mnouamenm, ~~ 
and shelves; the boxed form preceded those These difficulties, well-nigh 


f 











utilities. the steel founders, are not yet entirely over- 
We understand now, therefore, why cast iron come. There is always some risk of blow-holes, 
is used for the sponginess, and scabs in iron castings, but these 
majority of framings, earners risks are tenfold greater in those of steal. This, 
a fi these are “@... . s & rather than the extra cost, explains why ateol 
maasive, and ~ : has not yet superseded cast iron to any great 

rally of hollow extent for ordinary machine framings. The 


orm. But aomethi remains 

to be ssid about the limitations 

of cast iron. CRANE JIB, 
The _yimitations of Cast Pe ndarpw ng h FE 

is material is admirably weight ts lessened by 

suited to withstand stresses tending lattice bracing withvrat ™ pod cence made pales 

to crush, bot it is extremely wa a ee ere ‘ 

weak if subjected to tension, > Bee in Tdi ea, 

and is not thoroughly reliable ON aaa 

to resist tranaverme: and bend. parts, shrinkage 


stresses come in to 
oa eigt easy , laces och complicate the difficulty of 


making sound castings free 
q from blow-holes. 
Lessening of Weight 
in Framings. There are 
other cases now to be con- 
sidered in which an entirely 
opposite condition exists, in 


high in that case, and the — as Ta oe 


nature of the loading must ie ad cast tron, fined Of rigid steel, sheathed iy ay far an possible, con- 
influenoe the factor, A per- with trans. with brass to prevent th uaf I 
fectly quist or dead toad rusting. sistent with safety. it occurs 


chiefly in designs of which 
the bridge is the beat type, 
and which it is necessary to 
lighten as far as practicable, 
because the weight of the 
structure itself forms a con- 
siderable percentage of the 
load which it has to sustain. 

At one time nearly all 
wrought iron bridges were 
formed of solid or continuous 
plates, a moat wasteful de- 
sign, because the metal over 
verv large areas was alto- 
gether far in excess of that 
necessary for security, and 
represented, therefore, so 
much uselees load which the 


extra coat can be | y 
leswening weight, which can be d 
without reduction of strength, 
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account of in design. Cast 
iron ia loaded directly to an 
almost unlimited exten’, but 
it ia rarely subjected to a 
direct pull. It in often nub. 

to cross bending, but 
tho factor of safety must be 





11. rump pagReL. 12 Am PUMP ROD. 


ia the most favourable, a 
vibratory or live load is 
riaky. But by incrvasing the 
depth of a wction [see the 
bed 4 in @ and parabolic 
housing 2] which has to be 
subjected to bending atreas, 
ample atrength may be av. 
cured, because strength in- 
creases chrectly aa the aquare 
af the depth. This in con. 
junction with the require. 
menta of rigidity just) dis- 
cussed explains the reason 
of the depth given to 
horizontal engine beds, to 
long lathe beda, and allied 
designa. 


Cast Steel. The only 
eerious rival to caat iron for 
framings is cast atcel. This 
would be used to a much 

ter extent than it in but 
the difficulties of 


ducing sound castings. 
value of the rh fies in 





than is required for safety. 
The lattice bars and booms 
are never arranged in a fanci- 
.ful style, but the strength of 
every individual bar is cal- 
culated for the loads 
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ita strength to reset will be imposed on it, 
all kinds of stresace, tenaile . in nature and intensity. Thus 
and transveree as well as 138 CINCTLAR BEARING LIXED Wirn © Uridge with a maximom of 
compressive. The writer WHITE METAL strength and the minimum 
has a vivid recollection of Held in dove-tailed grooves. of weight is obtained. And 
pon fot a to substitute what is done in the bridge 
for iron in parte ef crane work. It was = ie done also in all structures in which o dmilar 
dnasy col Gane ner woe the most inciple is involved. It applies to the hattion « 
atect castings free biow-holes, of overbead travelling and bridge cranes, 


while many were cracked locally in addition. to the jibs of cranes {10}, to the imclined hoist. 
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ways of blast furnaces, to the columns of gus 
holders, and railway sa ion roofs, and to the 


roof principals when these are built of steol. 


When speak - 
ing of mate- 
riala it is not 
possible to 
passe over 
without re- 
mark the revo- 
Jution = «owhich 
the use of 
mild steel as 
made in fies. 
semer and 
open hear.h 
processes has 
effecte 1] in the 
design of 
machinery. 
Firat, the heavy timber work 
of the old millwnghts gave 
way to caat iron, and this to 
wrought, 10 bo displaced by 
steel, The result is an ex. 
tended and ever increaung 
employment of the latter, 
with dimination of weight 
and more elegance of form. 


Eesential Mechaniaemea. 
We next consider the selection 


ef materials for the actual 
mechanisms, regarded = apart 
from their bases, and = soon 


find that conmlitions are much 
more vaned in these than they 
are in those which control the 
acleetion for othe bases of 
machines, To the qyWestions 


of stress and streng bo are added the problema 
various kinds, the turning 


of movementa cf 
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14 AXLE BOX FOR RAILWAY WAGONS. 


The malo tact de tuade of cast trom or steel, bat the actual 
bearing 4 te uf Urunse ur uf white metal. 





JAWS OF STONE KHRERAKER 


Having removable ple ea, AA ef 


wo 


and sliding referred to in the previous article, 


with the involved problems of fmetion. 
of thes offers separate difheulies, 

overcome in 
detail in the profduciien of a 


and all must be 


practically perfec. and work. 
able mechanism. 


Materiale. Ino the 
construction of moving 
parts many materials 
enter, They include /, 
caat iron and cast a.cel, 
forgings in tron an‘! 
steel, very many ;/ 
grades of alloys of i} 
copper, tin, zinc, alu. }- 
minium, e'c., with i 
minu'e admixtures 7° 
of o. her clemen‘s, 
and made up in 
the forms of cast- 
ings, bars, rods, 


tubes, sheets, 


, 7 


some of which, too, are subjected to special 
treatment. as hardening and te 
we noe the principal conditions 
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17. REVERSING LINK 


MOTI 
; Ah esaryde 
weak in whith the werar 

i] f ruthing surfers 


lesecumd try casr harden- 


thanygeues ateel for duralddhits 


ed 
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18. STEEL-PLATED CHANE SIDE-FRAME 
Having cast-iron bearings tbeited to It 









be fulnited in the moving parts of mechanical 
structures. 


Tt ie of the 
very grea cet 
impor ance to 
cons:der the 
geucral qura- 
hanofe' peng h. 
The finn and 
moat carntial 
condition to 
be fulfilled ia 
apparently, aa 
in the base of 
frame, strength 
to neat streas 
and etrain, 





1B Cast mon 


TROLLEY weres. ocdeformation 


Chitled arcunt che and fracture. 
tread Lo lemon wear. This is a very 


comprohe naive 
way of putting the matter, 
because the term atrength 
is @O very embracing and 
covers ao much of detail, Ik 
may bo strength to resist 
compteaaion, of tension, oF 
Kendle ar totewn, at atrady 
loads, or varnahle loawds, First, 
then, the nature of the atreas 
for each member mast te 
ascertained, and ite amount 
estimste) with as close an 
Approximation to facta as 
poruble, and then the suitable 
material lected and duly 
proportioned 
Rigidity and Elastitity. 
With few exceptions bodies 
aro assumed to be rygd, using 
theterminita practicnl senee, 
When an bendy yields to at res 
and becomes deformed in 
consequence, the degron of 
elasticity by vartur of which 
tohaa vielded mw oof great 
Importance, beesuar it must 
none case be auch thac it 
remains a permanent set, 
(m the removal of the 
atrens, the elasticity muat 
bor equal ter the complete 
removal of the deforma son. 
Thi, therefore - the elastic 
streng hoof the material -- 
means ste capacity to 
resin! stress, and not the 
actusl or atmolu ec strength 
to reual fracture, and it ts 
a fundamental distinction 
ever to be bome in’ mind 
in draigning mechanisms. 
Now, somo maternals are 
more rigid than others, and 
same are better qualified 
to rewiat one kind of stress 


than ano her, and this is the reason for the 
ring. Let selection of one or more materials in prefer. 


‘which 


ich have to ence to others for given du:ies, 


MAGHANICAL ENGINAAMAEA 


Cast iron. as we have neon, will not endure 
much tensile strems, and therefore it is rarely 
employed in euch service. But forged materials, 
and some cast alloys, aa those of copper and tin 
with phosphorus, or with alum:nium, will, an 
theac, therefore, are materials used largely in 
parte subject to tenale atrensen, such as moving 
rode of various kinds, in pumps, eng.nes, and 
mechaniains generally. They lack ihe rigidity 
in comprowuon which castings» possess, and there- 
fore if used as compressive members their ares 
muat be caleniated on s lberal basis. 


Coet. The grading of materials by alloying 
elements in which iron and stecl are ineludod 
gives the doesgner any kind of ma orial re- 
quired for «a given duty, hard and tough, or 
hard and strong, or elastic, as best adapted to 
resist the stresses imposed, and much of he art 
of the designer tes in making a su able selection 
fram the weal. of maenals available. 

Here aga.n he quostion of con acts aaa correc. 
tive, Of en a very desirable material has to ho 
discarded for one less ani able because of the 
difference in price, But there are many dodges 
prac ised which are more or less familiar, auch 
as making parts in sections, facing or supple- 
minting # coeaper wih #& more costly material, 
accinosome pump rods and barrels [11], a plan 
which in adopted for ocher reasons also, as in 
frictional devices, 


Friction. The division in our first articlo 
of clemen ary mechaniama into tuming and 
aiding pairs sugges ® the problem of friction. 
There are mechin cal devices such as lubrication, 

he yao of long bear ng, ball, and roller bearings 
wi ha view o lesen frie ion, but ma oriala alao 
are aeles ed wih chia object. Stecl may run 
with ateel, turnsag on balla or rollers, but not 
with ashiding surfaces. A ateel ahaft or cross 
head must move in cast iron, or on a bronze, or 
braaa, ora white motal alloy. But cast iron mey 
alide on cast iron. or on ei her of hese alloys. 
Wrought iron will no: slide well on wrought iron, 
but it willon cas .oron brass, The dinunution of 
frretion is eanen. ial to the durabili. v of a moving 
mechaniam, just aa the strength of che ma onal 
has io he currelated to areas to prevent de- 
forma tan of frac ure. 12 t 16 are familiar 
exampivs of designs to diminish friction. 


Hardened Surfaces. Intimately asso- 
ciated wih the question of durability te that 
of cer'ain mechanical by which the 

ica] charac: cristioa of ma orials are ch 

'e allude to hardening processes effected by the 
amith or the foundryman. When a surface has 
to be subjected to prolonged and severe friction 
it is rendered as hard as glass, ei her by taking 
advan age of the presence of carbon or by impreg- 
ne‘ ing i's surface wi bh carbon. The first is the 
hardening of the amith effected by quenching 
red-hot sicel in water. It is also the method of 
the iron founder, who — changes the carbon 
from the graphitic to the combined condition, 
by ohilling-—<.ec. pouring the metal against a cold 
iron surface which forms thet poréon of the 
mouki. The chill only extends to a depth of 


[18}. 


from one-e'ghth to half an inch or thereabouts 
Or loose jaws of hard steel are fitted as 
in the stone breaker [16]. or in the bottoms of 


mortar pans. The second is he method adopted 
when a cig ng contains no carbon. as in wrought 


iron and mild steel. A surface coating of carbon 
is produced by case harden'ng—that is, sub- 
jecting the forging to the influence of carbona- 
ceous substances in the presence of nitrogen in 
a closed box main.ained at a red heat for several 
hours, as in the link motion 17. 


Factor of Safety. The factor of safety, 
already men ioned = several times, is 80 
important a subject that it calls for some obeer- 
vations of a practical character. This factor 
signifies the difference, the relation. or ratio 
between the safe working load ani the ultimate 
or breaking strength of a structure. It may, 
however, be conveniently taken as the relation 
between the working load an’! the elas ic limit, 
or elastic strength, and if so, tha’ must be clearly 
atated. But in either case it means that when 
the strength of a atruc.ure or a part of a 
mechanism has been arrived at by calculation or 
teat, it must never be subjected to any s.ress 
corresponding with that strength, but to a lower 
atresa, often very much lower. 


Methods of Loading. It is well known 
that the stress tha etrains Jeast is that of 
& dead load, or a load which does not change 
either in in ensity or character. The load on 
foundations and piers is of this character, and 
so generally is that on beds and baseplates 
carrying machinery. Here the factor of safety 
is low, often not exceeding three in iron and 
atee|—tha is, the struc ure would be made 
three timer atronger than the calculations for 
strength would give. It is higher for materials 
liable to decay, as timber, for which it may 
be from aeven to ten, or to bad jonting, as 
masonry, where it might range from ten to 
twenty. 

But when the load is a live one, the factor 
must be higher. A live load signifies one that is 
being imposed and removed constantly. One of 
the mos. trving loads of this kind is that of 
soldiers march ng over a bridge, hence the reason 
why ‘hey have to break time then. A terrible 
accident happened once to a bridge in France 
due to the marching of soldiers in time. Another 
severe live load is the rolling load of a train 
running over a bridge. So is that of a jenny 
running across a travelling crane. In these cases 
the dead load factor is doubled, or trebled 
generally, doubled if the stress is of one kind 
only, and often t rebled or nearly so if of two kinds 
aa tension and compression al ernating. 

Yot again loads may be impulsive, or of the 
rea - — lta rae aa are! in the 
ifting of crane with the rapid surgings 
that are set up. Tices-are ticaicolahle, aad 
in such cases factors of safety of from ten to 
fifteen or even twenty are allowed in some 
members, or from three to four times ss much 
as for dead loads. Very often, therefore, crane 
framings are made steal and the 
bearings only in cast iron [18]. 


Bat more hea to be considered yet in fixing 
this fac:or. As we cannot always calculate the 
nature and intensity of the stresses on a structure, 
the value of experence comes in to deiermine 
how much to allow. And yet again the quality 
of material and of the workmanship has to be 
taken into account, until at last we find that the 
results arrived at with the tew' ing machine have 

but a little way in helping the deagner, 
who has to apply this knowledge to workalle 
mochanisma, 


Variations in Materials. This last 
remark opena up another broad field about which 
a big volume might bo written, the vanations in 
Miterials nominally alike, and in the character 
of the workmanship put into mechanum« These 
are quite as important as any of the other con. 
ditions alrrady discusesd in determining how 
much a machine may be truated to perform anid 
en ture. 

It ia because materials, nominally alike, vary 
so greatly in streng h, ductility, soun Iness, and 
other charactcristica that specifications are ofien 
marie very atrict, and inepectors appointed, We 
may havo some cast iron twice aa atrong and 
tough as other cast iron, and similar differences 
will he foundin other metals and alloys. A nice 
clean text piece of timber an inch ur two mohos 
aquare and a foot long and free from ahakes and 
knots, gives but a misleading ides of the strength 
of a commercial balk a foot aquam and tucnty 
feet long. Neither doea a test bar of caat iron 
tell anything about the condition of the interior 
of a heavy casting poured from the same ladle. 
And, further, most materials deteriorate in the 
course of years, notably tumber, but also iron 
and ster! and the reat. They aro subject to 
fatigue, due to overwork, and then bend or 
break under a much smalier atreaa than they 
have successfully endured millions of tunes pro. 
viously. They may become corroded, with 
diminution of section, and all these things must 
be taken account of. Becauso of this, factors of 
safety are often made high in the first place, and 
working loads reduced from time to time, just as 
i dooe regularly in steam boilers. 


Workmanship. With regard to workman. 
ship, thisentersintoall practical determinations of 
factors of safety. It applies to castings which 
often have hidden faulta, to the processes of 
welding, punching, and reamering, to the drilling 
of rivet holes in bridges, to boiler work, to metho: ts 
of riveting and caulking. to the nature of the 
fitting on engines, and to machinery involving 
an immense amount of detail. A badly made 
mechanism will soon knock itaclf to pieces, a well 
fitted article has a lung life before it. These 


facta, barely mentioned here, indicate the need 
for an extensive acquaintance with shop practice 
on the of the designer. He must know 
tho faults inckiental to the work of foandry 
and forge, of the turnery and machine shop, 
and of the fitting and erecting departments, 


The Curve and Fillet. Thom is 
another aspect of design which, though it may 
appear of amall moment, i yet of very great 
pea pines namely, the employment of the curve 
and fillet instoat of the keen angie, Angularity 
ia not only an cyvaore, but it a great clement 
of weakness, Put a radius in a rm entrant or 
internal angie, and the chances of fracture 
through that angle are vastly leaned, This ia 
not due to the slight extra metal hardly at all, 
but to the better arrangement of tho crystal. 
lisation which resulta, Jt is moat apparent in 
cast metala wher crystals arrango themselves 
normally to the coeling surfaces, Hut in farg- 
ings it nsulte from the continutty of the fibres 
not being broken, which is the roasen why 
fullering tools never have square odgea, but 
alwaye convex anon, 


Facilities for Repairs. The designer 
of mechanical atructuns hae to regard ano her 
matter anentindy practiosl one, that of afford. 
ing suitable facilities for budding up, and taking 
apart amechanmm for repaing. When thence any 
nevermary and they inevitably arian in all kinds 
of mechansins the mone rapidly this can be 
eflectod the lows will be the delay and ex penn. 
Many dranghtamen would fail in thin if loft to 
themselves. The subject in too wide to be illus. 
trated here, but bretly it involves the designing 
of amechaniem in such a way that it shall ao be 
necessary to dismantle it all to effect a alyght 
repair. That is, ifn shaft or broken wheel ora 
valye has to be removed, it ought to be posible 
to do so withont pulling the whole thing to 
pieces. Good designers bear this in mind, 
do not. 

These are some of the practical every-day 
aapects of @ subject that looma large in the 
applications of eather mechanics, Tt be as 
important to understand the characteristics and 
the faulia and weaknesses of the metala and 
their alloys as to know how to estimate the 
nature and intensity of the forces acting on 
mechanical elements, The behaviour of ma‘ erials 
at the testing machine is but one side of the 
subject, That of their charac! erutica developed 
in manufacture through the vanous ahope in of 
equal importanor, and this knowledgr is ga hered 
in the. foundry and forge, in the turnery and 
machine shop, in the mechanmm in course of 
construction, and when andor final test. 


To be aomtinued 
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By J. A. HAMMERTON ard WILLIAM DURBAN, B.A. 


“TRAVEL mone of the most effective factors 
in the development of individual character. 
That greatest of English schoolmasters, Arnold 
of Rugby, used to say that he always found 
that the boys who had never visited London, 
and who had never caught sight of the ocean, 
were the mest diffienlt to unpress with any 
potion of the greatness of the world and the 
stupendous powubilities of life. 
he genuine scientific phrenologimt and the 
sound metaphysicmn both alike testify that the 
exclusive cultivation of the faculty denominated 
“inhabitivencas  tenda to dwarf the mind. 
Home becomes dearer after some amount. of 
homadic expenence, and, aa “change in the 
apice oof tife. according to a very menable 
standard of philasophy, nothing in so perfectly 
calculated to refresh the mind aa change of 
acene, [ton n fallacy to imagine that travel far 
and wide in any degree weakens the delight that 
the finest: natures take ino the amenities of 
tlomestic hfe. The exact contrary im the caw. 
The true human noul ix finely pomed ins its 
emotional equilibrium, and. unlew diutorted or 
decadent, it balances evenly the love of con- 
tinuity and the desire for change. 


What Great Men Owed to Travel. 
The relation between character and travel is 
remarkable, The vast majonty of the ruling 
apinta of the world have derived their matchless 
qualifications, ino no amall degree, from the 
enlarged knowledge of men and thinga gained 
by actively and extensively moving about the 
world, Catherine the Great) is not usually 
reckoned among the much-travelled women of 
history ; but che knew her native Germany well 
before ahe went to Ruasda : and after her acces. 
vinn whe frequently tech immense journeys 
through her vast dom‘niona, toisome though 
such pilgrim were, The most renowned 
ve pay and the grandest nation-makers have 
in all ages been amongst the moat adventurous 
travellers. No Roman cver saw so much of 
the Empire and of the regions beyond its various 
borders as Julius Cawar. Little Cirecoe could 
not hold Alexander, and it was by marching 
far away into another cantinent that he became 
* the Great." Paul, the greatest of the Christian 
Apostics, was one of the greatest travellers of 
early ages, and he it was who consolidated 
Christianity. Napoleun, before he gained renown 
and attained to Imperial power, know Italy 
almost as well as France, and had made intimate 

vaintance ba et der and pt. His rival 

coagucror, Wellington, roamed about 

India he was on gots our forces 
European campaigns. Nelson not onl 

took victorious squadrons to the shores at 
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the Levant, to the coiita of Egypt, to Italy, 
to Denmark, to Teneriffe, and to the West 
Indies, but he everywhere showe J an enthusiastic 
interest in the countries and the peoples he thus 
visited. As a young midshipman he had the 
privilege of an Arctic voyage, which helped 
immensely to enlarge his min’. 

We only have to go back, in the history of great 
men, to a few memorable names, and we begin 
afresh to see how wonderfully foreign travel, as 
well as wandering in the most interesting realma 
of one’s own land, must have influenced the 
development of intellect. Milton knew ana 
loved Italy when to visit that fair land was no 
mean undertaking. He could) write Italian 
portry almost as well as a native. We should 
never have had Longfellow’s matchless prose 
romance, “ Hyperion,” but) for his extra- 
ordinary familiirity with Germany. Few books 
on European travel are so delightful as the 
“Views Afoot” of that vivacious American, 
Bayard Taylor, who walked thousands of miles 
in Europe when a mere Jad. Browning is the 
ee of other Jands as well as of England, and 
y his cuny familiarity with international social 
customs became what Dean Farrar in his great 
lecture called him, “the puet of universal 
humanity.” 


Modern Leaders and Travel. Do 
Engiiwhmen generally appreciate the fact that 
King Edward gained the most valuable part of 
his education when, as Prince of Wales, he visited 
America and then India? His Majesty is as 
much at home in France and in Germany as in 
England. and he doubtless owes his broad 
popular sympathies to the fact that hia numerous 
journeys anl frequent sejourns abroad have 
totally precluded any tendency to insularity in 
his sentiments. The present President of the 
United States is astonishing the world by his 
vernatility of resources and his boundless interest 
in the welfare of humanity generally. Who can 
imagine that if Theodore Roosevelt had vege- 
tated in the money-making sphere of his New 
York Knickerbocker circle. in which he was 
cradled in comfort and affluence, he would have 
been the power for good that he is? Mr. ani 
Mrs. Roosevelt were married in London, and 
they know it as well as they do Washington. 
Oyster Bay and Nevada, Cuba and Oregon, 
are equally familiar to this distinguishe 
American, who admirably repreeents the 
national tendency to see the world and to study 
it avmpathetically. 

Tolstoy in his old age stays at Moscow 
or at Yasnaia Poliana, but in his younger 
days he was a great roamer, and if anyone 
wonders at the enormous influence of Maxim 


Gorky, let it be understood that this new genius 
of literary Russia has spent his whole time in 
the most romantic wanderings in his vast 
fatherland. George Meredith, our greatest living 
novelist, was, as long as hia strength allowed, an 
ardent traveller and pedestrian. Rudyard Kip- 
ling, too, owes much of his success to his travels 
througout our Empire. 


Travel Essential to Culture. Culture 
without travel a largely a failure. It ia’ irre- 
parably defective in certain directions, The 
history of the Popes is a lurid illuatration of 
this principle. Some of the Pontiffs have been 
men of real genius. The late Pope was reckoned 
the finest Latin scholar in the world. He could 
write Latin poetry equal to that of Horace 
hims:lf. But even the most charitable of his 
own part'sing could not pronounce Leo XILL 
other than the narrowest of reactionaries, He 
apent long vears in the seclusion of the Vatican. 
How mighty would be the influence of a Pontiff 
who could traverse Christentom ! The power 
of the Bishope in Anglican, Roman, and Greek 
communions depends to a very great extent 
on the manner in which they see this and that 
prt of their Sees. The late Archbishop of 
(Canterbury, in the days when he was Bishop of 
Exeter, gained extraord:nary pera nal sympathy 
amongst the farmers of his great diocese through 
his constant journeys ino his diocese: and his 
zealous interest in ther affsira, Christianity 
began with travel, and it can be propagated in no 
other way. 


Simplicity in Travel. Simplicity is on» of 
the casential conditions of real enjoyment and 
profit for the traveller, The tourist who knows 
nothing of the simple life must miss many oppor- 
tunities of the most desirable kind for making ac- 
quaintance with life in ita most varied and inte- 
resting aspects. It is true that not many of us 
my feel disposed to emulate theexample of Oliver 
Goldsmith, who allowed the want of means for 
providing comforta to constitute no impediment 
to his passion for wandering. He absolutely 
revelled in the simple life. When his funds were 
exhausted in Dublin he wandered on to Cork, 
where, when he was in great distress, a handful 
of peas was given him by a girl at a wake. the 
flavour of which remained for ever sweet in his 
memory. Few men so intimately blended the 
pleasures of the simple life with the most romantic 
modes of travel. (ioldsmith wandered over 
wide districts of Euro on foot, scantily 
ighatiead as to purse and wardrobe, but rich in 

is kindly nature and his wonder-working flute. 
Travel is peculiarly adapted to the cultivation 
of simplicitv. It is best enjoyed by those who 
love “ plain living and high thinking.’ Byron 
and Sheiley*well understood this. The former 
enjoyed nothing better in his strange carcer 
than his sojourn amongst the monks of the 
Armenian Convent on the Venetian Lagoon for 
six months, while he studied their language; 
unless it was the series of his wanderings in 
wildeat Greece, where he revelled in the rough 
mountain life of the pzasants battling for 
indepea lence. 
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Untrammelled Travel. We have known 
the luxury of going over the Dovre Fjeld without 
any impedimenta beyond a tiny parvel, for who 
could roam about that magn‘ficent wilderness 
neat the Arctic with the baggage which some 
tourista neem to think indispensable every- 
where?) We have journeyed many thousands 
of miles awhee! carrying all our bageig* on our 
bicycle.“ Through Norway with a Knapsack,"' 
as Wilhame's charm-ng volume is entitled, Mig: 
gesta ons of the ideal methods of enjoying fife 
under the auspicea of pure, exhilarating air ant 
of scenery of unspeakable enchantment; while 
R. L. Stevenson's “ Travels With a Donkey” 
and © An Inland Voyage "are almost lymeal in 
praise of the simple life in travel, 

Travel teacher us that many of the artificial 
trammels of civilisation are purcly superticial and 
negligible quantiCes, Every wint ere plooens like 
Profeasors Petrie and Sayee go back from Oxford 
and London to the East. and spend months in 
company with the Ee native fellahin in Egypt 
or the nomad trbes of Arabia. leaving the 
luxuries of the West behind, and revelling: in 
the discoveries that reward their quest. The 
simple life ia being lived by a larger number of 
people than is generally supposed, but thoae who 
observe the very simplest: conditions are the 
grent travellers. It is the freedom from. the 
complications and the needless accessors of 
ordinary home life. evidenced on every page of 
auch records, which gives an indetin able charm to 
books like those:of the late John MacGregor, 
“The Rob Roy on the Jordan,” * Tae Rob Roy 
in the Baltic” ete. And from Do Chailla, in 
his ** Land of the Midnight Sun,” many « reader 
has been set longing for an experience of 9 
holiday among the Scandinavian " sacters,” 
where simplicity is the rule of happy life in 
fellowship with Nature in her moa charm ng 
moods, 

The Faculties of Enjoyment. We can 
the better comprehend the utility of travel 
when we reflect on the measure in which it 
develops those faculties of purest enjoyment 
which otherwise may lie altogether dormant. 
There are perceptive capacities ino the human 
soul which cannot he exercised subjectively, but 
must have opportunity of objective observation, 
Nature calls us to admire the infinite variety 
she has to show. She constantly changes tho 
diorama. But harmony prevaila everywhere. 
Mountains bathe their feet in the depths of 
crystalline lakes. Artists are captivated by the 
blending of the most contrasted scenes of aub- 
limity and tenderness in Tyrol and the Dolomites, 
in the black lava fields of Sicily and the vine- 

arda caressing them round the vast base of 

tna. Sympathy with life is seen even on the 
edge of the great ice-pack of Amsterdam Island, 
for seals sport playfully in the savage waste. 
No two scenza are alike. The world only tires 
us if we stagnate in one spot. Said a gentleman 
living in one of the most beautiful districte of 
Kent, “ All the prospects round here are lovely, 
but I know them so well!” The longing for 
change of scene is wonderfully responded to if we 
will go forth oocasionall y from accustomed haunt, 
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“ Men love the tale of a traveller who has his 

eyes wide open,’ says a recent writer ; and this 
ia true, for in almost any company @ guest is 
more than welcoms who has seen something 
that perhaps others have not. People are 
hungry for freshness and eager for novel infor- 
mation. Thorne who have been deniel oppor- 
tunities are often very grateful to the traveller 
who will take the trouble to recite some of hin 
experiences, And membern of the ( younger 
generation are continually coming up with 
aspirations for travel ; these are specially anxious 
to be dirveted and advined. Nothing » more 
delightful than the reciprocity of feeling pro- 
moted when atranyorn happen to moet who can 
compre notes of travel, Thay become friends 
Offhani., an} many desirable relationships are 
thus forms. 


The Utilitarian Side of Travel. 
Thia is a large subject, which can here only be 
lightly touched upon, In the Middle Ages 
thousands of young artiate and of candidates 
for poutions in the various learned professions 
took long and serious tours, Many still do aa. 
But the practice im not anything hike as genoral 
as it should be. Many people have with great 
subsequent prot travelled for the anke not only 
of enjoying a pleasure trip, but also with the 
view of taking in fresh observations in reapoct 
te architecture and budding, A young builder 
viaited Amenea and cam» home with a stock 
of new prastioal notions which he proceeded 
mast succesfully to appiv. Indeed, the pro- 
foasionsl bearing of travel and ita industrial 
aivantag: tw oaltogsther oimestimeble. Vivid 
uatrations in this direction have recently been 
supplied by the Japines. Quiely ani unob- 
trusively during the last two decades thousan is 
of young men from Japan have been visiting all 
the great countries of the West. The resulta of 
their keen observation have beon stupendous, 

An Am-rican admiral was recently invited, 
while hin squadron was in Japanese waters, to 
diane on board the dagship of a Japanoso 
admiral. As soon ae the American was seated 
in the cabin the host) row quickly, flung a 
napkin over his ahoulder, and said, “Do you 
know m-«, captain’ "' The guest started in 
astoniahinent, for he at onev recogniacd his 
formor Japancee servant, who hal faithfully 
attended him for a conaderable period in Ameri- 
ean watera when he was a captain. During 
that period the young man from the Far East 
had been quictly taking in a valuable stock of 
knowledge which he had not neglected to apply 
far the benefit of his own nation. 

A singular instance of the great value of travel 
in the educational seneo occurred in the ex- 

rienco of the famous James Nasmyth, the 
mventor of the steam-hammer. His origi 
drawing: of his invention were approved b 
steamship buildera, but were for a time lai 
During Naamyth's absence at one season from 
the foundry, two visiting French engineers saw 
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crank which could not have been iorged 
the old kind of hammer, he asked how the w 
had been done. ‘This crank was forged by 
ur steam hammer,” wae the reply. The 
rench enginesra proceeied to show the English- 
min the hammer they had built from his plans. 
He was delighted, and un returning home con- 
structed a hammer fur himself, soon manage i 
to interest the British Government, and secure 
large orders. 


How Travel Aids Study. Finally, it 
must be obvious to every thinking mind that 
travel is unrivalled in ita tendency to increase 
our geographical knowledge, and to fix the 
mind accurately in the mastery of topographical 
features, All who have travelled much are 
familiar with a very singular phenom-non. In 
the course of a journey we may happen to 
visit # apot that we had never previously hear | 
of, and are delighted to have diacove it, on 
account of unexpected features of intercst, 
beauty, and attractiveness. And, to our 
astonishment, very likely, after returning home 
and acttling down, we come across references to 
that same place in newspapers, or magazine 
articles, or books. The truth is, of course, that 
such allusions would pass altogether unnoticed 
but for the fact that we had just becomes 
familiar with the obscure locality, and so our 
attention is naturally drawn to what. would have 
been entirely disregarded but for this acquaint- 
anve, Travel invests geographical study with 
living charm and inexhaustible interest, making 
it altogether another sciente than the moro 
collection of abstractions presented to the non- 
travelled mind. It also greatly enhances tho 
pleasure and profit of our ordinary reading, and 
an instance of this from our own rooont expo- 
rience will illustrate the point. 


Travel and Book-reading. Happening. 
by the merestchanoe, to take up Thackeray's 
** Henry Esmond ” during a resting holiday in 
Scotland, and thus to re-read it after many 
yeats, our interest in the story was vastly in- 
creased when we discovered, as we proceeded 
with it, that with hardly an exception we had 
visited the acenss of Marlborough’s battles in 
the Low Countries, and had that very summer 
Rpent some days in the little-known Alsatian 
town of Barr, which is mentioned several times 
in the story in connection with the movements 
of the Pretender. Indeed, we incline to think 
it in better to read of places after one has visited 
them than before; at all events, better to read 
of them in greater detail after we have 
familiarisod ourselves with the actual scenes. 
Ani all who have travelled agree that the law 
of mental association works with delightful effect 
after journeys and voyages near or far. For a 
picture or a description of scenes we have 
visited will call up whole chapters of our happiest 
experiences. The mere guide-book without the 
lec Call wea that kilis interest ; the 

ourney itaclf ie the spirit, the meaning, the 


the sketches. Two later the inventor substance, the intention of things, because it 
during a tinental trip, to visit brings us in contact with life in all its interesting 
the great Creuzot works. QObeerving an engine manifestations. 
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FLEECES AND FIBRES OF WOOL 
THE MICKO-PHUTUGRAPHS OF THE FIBRES aRK SEVENTY TIMEX MAGNIFIED 


coniition. At the end of the feeding season, 
when the lambs are three months old, the farm 
han‘ls gather tothe washins. Three long troughs 
are filled, one with cleansing dip, one with a 
weaker eciution, and the other with clean water. 
The sheep to be washed will have been penned 
the night before. In the early morning beg ns 
a long day of arduous toil for the shepherds and 
their helpers. One after the other, the sheep, 
bleating. struggling, butting, kicking, are soured, 
acrubbed and washed in the troughs, and then 
fly off up the fields, shining with a glittering coat. 
It is considerei a wise practice to let two or 


it will be scen that yolk is an important 
matter. When the yolk supply is small the 
fibre is harsh; without it, the central tube, 
being empty, collapses, and the fibro splita. 

Within three days after the dipping operation 
the flock is gathered again. <All along the 
field sheds are erected, and within them long 
benches. At each bench stands a shearcr 
an‘l his assistant, the former holding in his 
hand a large pair of shears. The shevp in 
brought, and turned on the bench, and while it 
is held firmly, the shearer clips. His work 
demands no little skill, The skin must not be 
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three days elapse between washing an shearing, 
because the yolx, dissolved in the soapy dip, 
gets time to renew iteelf. 

The quest on “ What is yolk?’ naturally 
occurs to the reader, and it is worth attention. 
Like all animal fibres, wool has a vital function 
to perform. It is tubular, containing fatty and 
other matters exudei from the skin. These 
matters are called, collectively, yolk, ani form 


s considerable proportion of the weight of 
wool. An eminent chemist has analyse1 wool, 
—“*h this result : 
Earthy Substance 26°06 
Suint . 2... 32°74 
Fatty Matter. . 2. 1. 8°57 
Earthy Matter fixed by grease. 1-40 
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Fabrics, 


Broadcloths, worsteds, laden’ 
drew cloths, and a'l the lighast 
clansca of wool fabrics, 


Imitation alpacas, lustre, and 
woraleds 


Worsteds and hosiery yarna 


Woollens and carpets, 

ielet drenn clothes 

Livery cloths, weesdllens 
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clethis, 
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Wanketa, carpeta, eter. 

Dress goods, merings, caslmeres. 
Vicnidlena 

Felts, blauketa, rugs. 

Fine cloths. 

Felts and coarse wouls, 


Carpets, felte, 


| Ladies’ dress goods, shawls. 


WA cot mtactdn 

Bromdclotha and serges, 
Astrakban ¢ oth, 

Woruteals, alpacas, woo lena, 


Eosopglinds fase: ¢ deorthan. 


injured, or blood will amear the fleece ; the wool 
requires to be cut evenly, or the staple will be 
irregular ; and the fleece should come off whole. 
The work goes on with 
“the loud-clapping shears, 
While ever and anon, to his shorn pecrs, 
A ram goes blesting.”’ 


Varieties of Wool. There arc at present 
more than a hundred kinds of wool on the 
market, and the manufacturer is frequently 
embarrassed by the wea'th of choice. Prac- 
tical men, however, clasify several kinds 
under one head. and so spar themselves 
needless worry. For instance, it is quite well 
understood that Australis sends wool from 
six states, differing in climate and soil; but 
the wool appears on the market as one class, 
with corresponding sub-divisions arranged 
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not in accordance with ical areas, 
bat variations in quality. the wools of 
Australia and New have peculiar 


ties that distinguish them as a class. 
y, though some varieties of Leicester 
wool may closely resemble those of Linooin- 
ahire, the skilled wool-buysr can recognise 
differences, 


Classification. After all, we are users 
of wool, not studenta of sheep podigrees. We 
can leave aside nice questions of variety and 
breed, and lend our attention to the uacful 

ualitios of the fibre. In old booka, it is said 


i 


at wools are divisible into two classes, carding 
and combing, tho latter being long and the 
But we find in ago 
e 


former short in staple. 
that thie classification helps very little. 
vory finest comb- 
ing wools aro 
Claanified aa short, 
and many wools 
of medium Jength 
arn quite unstiit- 
able for combing. 
Wo must take a 
widor standard of 
comparison, and 
try todefine what 
is technically des. 
crited as the ser. 
ice Of the various 
woola, This can 
be done bent by 
giving tho aver. 
agos of theno 
ualitioa-- (1) 
ngth of staple, 
(2) Weight of 
fleene, (3) Yarn 
number, (4) Use, 
Qualities. 
Generally « 
ing. the qualitios 
of fibre most de- 
sired are--(1) 
Length, (2) Fine- 
neaa, (3) Sound. 
ness, (4) Colour or 
lustee, (3) Blas 
ticity, (6) Soft. 
ness, Fleeces are classified acourding to the 
degree in which they possess these qualities, 
aa finest, vory fine, fine, good, medium, 
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are. 
In the trade much confusion has arisen by the 
different mothods of measuring the counta of 
yarns in various localities. When we deal 
with » these differences will be thoroughly 
conaidered . Tho nyatem coming generally into 
tse is that — which worsted yarns have been 
caloulated. It in simple and easily understood. 
A hank is 560 yards of yarn, and the number of 
hanks in the pound avoirdupois gives the number 
of the yarn. If there are 90 hanks in the pound, 
the yarn is number 20 ; if there are 60 hanks to 
the pound, the yarn ia number 60, or 60's. 
U this plain standard we have based our 





THY COTTON PLANT 


COTTON 
The Cotton Plant. Cotton fibre is 
derived from s plant to be found growing wild 


in nearly e tropical and sub-tropical 
country th iba surface of the earth. Our globe 
has a cotton belt extending between the 4(th 
parallels of latitude. (srowing in many different 
climates and soils, the Gossypium, as botanists 
name it, has developed local peculiarities ; 
but in every region the seeds of the plant are 
envelo in a fluffy fibre, designed, it seems, 
to assist in protecting and disseminating the 
seeds. Early in his terrestrial career man appro- 
priated this fibre, extracted the contained seeds, 
and used the clo‘hing of the plant germs for the 
covering of his o-vn nakedness. 

Taken by itself, a cotton plant seems rather 

an unpromising 
producer of 
clothes. The five 
tufts of fibre 
springing from 
the five-celled 
capsule appeal 
more to the sense 
of beauty than 
to the perception 
of utility. But 
mul iply the cap- 
sule a millionfold, 
let these capsules 
spread their down 
on the herbage 
around, gathering 
in heapslike drifts 
of snow, and then 
will be perceived 
the muniticence of 
the gift’ which 
tropical nature 
offera man in 
cotton. Wherever 
the cotton plant 
grows there has 
been, at one time 
or another, a 
cotton industry. 
Historians used 
to tell us that 
cotton manufac- 
ture in India, in Egypt. in China, or else- 
where, but we cannot affirm with certainty that 
cotton manufacture originated in any particular 
locality. 

The Cotton of the New World. 
For the root of our modern cotton industry we 
have to look to India, where cotton haw been 
ay . Spun, and woven from time beyond know- 

Re. rioualy enough, the discovery of the 
cotton plant growing on one of the West Indian 
islands confirmed Columbus in the idea that he 
had reached India by a western route. The 
ae navigator was familiar with cotton, and 

saw that the plant growing on the Weat India 
lalands gave a longer, finer st than the cotton 
India. The 


utilise the resources of the con‘inent given them 
by the hand of fortune, and cotton manufacture 
became an important industry st Valladolid and 
elsewhere The ambition of Spain, however, to 
excel the wondrous co‘ton prin.s which her rival 
Poriugal imporied from Calicut, proved futile. 
Another and stronger na ion, even then pushing 
along the path of empire, was to accomplish the 
task. 

Not content with wrest’ng from Spain the Nor h 
American continent, the English went eas’, and 
established themselves on the vast peninsula of 
India. In 1600 Elizabeth granted a charter to 
a company of merchant adventurers which af‘er- 
wards grew to imperial power, under the name 
of the East India Company. From the char.er 
of * John Company.” we learn that one of tho 
principal objects of the incorporation waa to 
trade in muslins and calicoes. How the Com- 

any rose to power, annexed territories, and 
Focmied the great Indian Empire, history records, 
and the stirring story haa of-en been told ; but 

the cotton trade of this country can hardly be 
described without some reference to the East 
India Company. It was in this indus‘ry that 
the eastern and western sections of the British 
Empire developed rival and apparen‘ly antago- 
nistic interesin, 

The Industry of Lancashire. To 
many it must be a ms‘ter of wonder, if not 
mysiery, that nearly the whole of the cotton 
industry of England is concentrated in the 
county of Lancashire. Trades tend to centralne 
in the particular area which affords most 
economic advantages. Seemingly acciden‘al, 
the location of any indus'ry generally finds 
explanation on economic, and sometimes on 
his‘orical, grounds. For the pre-eminence of 
Lancashire in the cotton trade, neither the 
economic nor the historical reasons hold good. 
India manufactured cotton thousands of years 
before Manchester was founded, and it has the 
raw material at hand, while Lancashire must 
transpor: it thousands of miles. Co'ton was 
A ae and grown in Florida in 1536, while Man- 
ches er was learning to weave fustians, and now 
the cotton wool of Florida is spun in Lancashire, 
to be returned, in spite of a tariff wall, to 
America in the shape of clo‘hs. 

The explanation lies in the peculiar physio- 
graphic character of Lancashire. Coiton is a 
very delicate fibre and cannot be successfully 
spun under all conditions. Three special 
conditions the cotton spinner requires—an 
equable and temperate climate, a humid atmo- 
sphere, and a copious water supply. Bounded 
on the west by the sea, Pancushive is seldom 
visited by severe frosts or hard winters, while 
on the eas‘ern side high hills form a watershed 
which provides abundance of water all the year 
round. The most important and most secret 
factor, however, is the clay sub-soil of the 
county. On this clay bed beneath the soil the 
rain-water lies, and evaporates as the tem- 
perature of the upper air rises, rendering the 
air moist and humid. In s warm, dry atmo- 
sphere the fibres become brittle and refuse to 
combine; in a wet condition cotton collapses 


and s‘icks. The medium between dampness 
ard dryness is the ideal. The hamidity of 
Lincashire’s atmosphere has made that 
the greateat cotton-spinning centre in the ‘ 
As far back as the seventeenth century Man- 
cheater people seem to have been attracied by 
cottan, and the modern development of the 
cotton industry dates from the beginning of 
the eighteenth century. Up till 1735 cotton 
was wholly spun by hand, the primitive method 
practised for centuries in the lands where cotton 
16 grown. About 1735 it occurred to a man 
named Wyatt that cotton might be apun by 
drawing it through rollers. 


Introduction of Machinery. Let us 
explain. The raw cotton, aa it oame from the Weat 
Indies and Smyrna, was a maas of dirty fibres. 
The co‘ton manufacturer first opened it out and 
shook it free from dirt by hand, carefully picking 
out all the stray seeds, dirt, fragments of loaves 
and o‘her vegetable matter. Next, he took two 
flat pieces of wood filled with spikes and drow 
the cotton from the one to the o'her, carding it 
out in‘o a fine fleecy contition. Next, the 
cardings were fixed on a wooden tool sef above 
a apinning-wheel. Most people have seen a 
apinning-wheel. The wheel it may be explained, 

dovs no’ spin ; ite function ia simply to drive tho 
kpindle on which the spun yarn ix wound. The 
Kpinning agent ia the sae of the spinner, A 
thin strand of fibre is carefully drawn off the 
carding and wound on the wheel-driven spool. 
With one hand the spinner drives the wheel, and 
with the o‘her carefully twines and draws out. 
to slender finencss the fibre. In that primitive 
ins'rument lie all) the principles of colton 
spinning. The grea‘est water-wheel in the 
world is simply a larger brother of the small hand 
wheel, and performs precisely the same offico. 
Wyatt's machine substituted a series of 
drawing rollers mechanically driven for the 
fingers of the apinnor. The contrivance was not 
a great success ; but it pointed the way to other 
inventors, Richard Hargreaves hit on a diffe- 
ren: idea for spinning and drawing out the 
co‘ton threada by mechanical means. He 
devised a frame, on one side of which he 
placed the co‘ton wool, and on the other 
the yarn bobbin, s‘arting the two par‘s clore 
toge:her and drawing them apart, slowly and 
with regulated moion, thinning out the 
thread. This was the famous spinning Jenny, 
popularly ascribed to Arkwright. Hargreaves 
made his machine practical in 1767, and it 
was widely adop‘ed by cotton manufac! urers, 
without yielding much profit to the inventor. 


Organiser of the Cotton Factory. 
About the same time Richard Arkwright was 
working at his spinning machine, developing 
Wyatt's idea, and in 1760 he took out a patent. 
To Arkwright belongs the merit of putting 
cotton spinning on a acientific basis. His 
sri payer was esti heats ape rae 
the draught bei 0 re ; so that 
the spinner iaow cisely t weight of thread 
he could get into a given th or vice vered. 
The inventor calculated that if he speeded his 
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dra rollers to double the number of revolu- 
tions of his delivery rollers, the yarn would be 
drawn out to twice the length. Similarly, sf the 
winding apparatus ran at double the apeed of 
the drawing rollera, the thread would = be 
lengthened by that proportion, In 1780 
Samuel Crompton, another inven’or, combined 
tho ideas of Harare ved and Arkwright in acon. 
trivanon he named the «pinning mule, and gave 
tw cotton manufacturer the machine which, 
in i's improved form, has enabled them = to 
produce mechanically threads finer than the 
spider's web, and more regular than the 
mont delicate products of the patient spinners 
of Dacca, Though hin invention had not the 
valuable properties of Crompton's mule, Ark- 
wright haa other claime to fame in cotton manu. 
faoiure. He improved the machine carder, 
ranged the drawing and spinning machines in 
regular gradation~in abort, the ex-barber 
organised the cotton factory, 

Weaving Machinery. While cotton 
a ome waa developing by meehanical inven- 
tion, the weaving process remained aslmost 
stationary. The main end of cotton sp.nning 
ia cloth manufacture, and when the seconlary 
oli lags far behind the first, the loss os yreat 

h to the indus'ry and to the consumer of (ie 
product, The firt result) of inereasing the 
rapidity of cotton spinning was increase in the 
number of weaver employed, not only in’ this 
country, but also on Indian Between 1770 and 
1820 the Indian import of Brivash cocton yarns 
was enormous; but in later years co'ton cloths 
were sont instead, and the Hindu weavers died 
off by the thousand. In this country, about the 

ar 1800 the cotton weaving trade employed 

000 weavers, but the invent-on of the power 
loom took the bread out of the mouths of at 
leaat two-thirds of that number. 

The power Joom waa inven'ed by the Rev. 
John Cartwright in 1785. Cartwright was a 
clergyman, and became interested in weaving 
from a purely academic poin' of view. He ae. 
about inventing the power-loom to prove to 
some friend his contention that it could be done. 
The loom aa first invents] waa quit? useless ; 
but the pervevering inventor corrected his errors, 
and in the end produced a serviceable power. 
loom. For some years the introducton of the 

wer-loum waa slow ; but about 1812 «0 many 
actories began to uae Cartwright's invention 
that thousands of weavers were thrown idle, and 
caused riots in many Lancashire towns The 
power-loom wan necessary, however, to the 
efficiency of the cotton industry, and though 
we may hope that ane dav improvemen's and 
labour-saving inventions will be introduced in a 
manner involving lees suffering to the workers. we 
musa’ recognise the benefits which have accrued 
to mankind from tho power-loom. 

At first it ore to everybody that the 
power-loom would be canfined to the weaving of 
plain clothe: the machine could only go on 
repeating with blind regularity a few simple 
mo ions pattern and fancy weaving was yet the 
safe preserve of the hand-loom weaver. Certain 
Scotiish and English manufacturers, however, 


did not share the common opinion of the power- 
loom, and procecded. early in the nineteen bc n- 
tury, to wiilise it for the highest-class of fancy 
weaves, mounting the power-looms with ingenious 
and efficent pattern-forming appliances by auto- 
matic change of shuttle ; by supplementary warps, 
and other contrivances, patt-rna of the most 
elaborate kind) were woven, and when the 
jacquard apparatus came to give the warp a 
mobility equal to that of the weft, the circle was 
comple.ed,and ihe power-loom became an inatrn- 
men! of art far surpassing the finest hand-loom. 


The Thread Industry. While the 
English spinners were in‘ent on bringing their 
yarns to the loom, the Dutch cotton manufac- 
turers were finding another market in the pro- 
duction of thread for the lace workers and makers 
of garmen‘s. Up tothe middle of the eighteenth 
century tho Dutch had it all their own way in 
the thread trade ; but at that time a noble lady, 
named Shaw, living in Renfrewshire, near 
Paisley, began to manufacture co‘ton thread, 
for both her own domestic use and for that of 
her friends. The lady of Bargerran, as she was 
pleawed to be called, developed quite a large 
trade, and her near neighbours, with that com- 
mercial keenness which has since charac erised 
the thread manufac’ urer, began to compete with 
Lady Shaw in a rather dishonest manner. (Of 
courme, there were honest thread-mahers in 
Paisley, and the henest and d shonest: between 
them had built up quite a respectably-sized busi- 
ness by the year 1789. At that time the thread 
trade emploved over 4,000 people in’ Paisley 
alone. Hecing this start, the Scottish thread- 
makers were enabled to take advan‘ age of every 
new improvement in the cotfon-manufacturing 
process, and almost before English aa were 
aware of it their northern rivals had es: ablished 
a practical monopoly in the thread trade. | Here 
and there. in Lancashire and Nottingham. thread 
manufacturers had quietly established them- 
selves, and gradually came into the larger 
markets of the world, to compete with the great 
Paisley concerns. For more than sixty years the 
commercial battle was waged. In 1896 she Paisley 
firms amalgamated, with a capital of £70,000,000, 
and as a counter-move. the English firms united 
under the name of the Englisch Sewing Thread 
Company. But victory was with the Scots, who 
had already taken precautions, They held a 
large interest in) the syndicate organised to 
oppose them. The English company was there- 
fore like a besieged city with the enemy in 
the citadel, Terms were arranged, and the 
sewing-thread manufacture passed into the hands 
of monopaly. 


Lace Making. The latest development of 
the cotton trade was the lace factory. One of 
the first European industries to make large 
demands for cotton vam and to st mula’e 
cotton spinning, lace-making wat the las’ to 
eubmit to factory centralisation. For hundreds 
of years lace was made by hand. The first 
form of it was a kind of croche*-work, wrought 
by a needle, and therefore named point lace 
or guipure. In 156] a Dutch lady made an 


imitation lace by pinning the pattern down 


on a cushion, and iting threads over it in 
the form desired. is became known as pillow 
lace and developed on lines of its own. Lace- 


making is essentially an artistic home industry, 
and it might have remained outside the circle of 
machine industry but for the invention of a lace 
loom by a man named Hammond in 1768. The 
idea was taken up by Heathcote, a Nottingham 
hosier, who made a practical machine ; Morley, 
founder of the great firm of Morley & Co., made 
further improvements, taking out patents in 1511 
and 1824. In the latter year two other Not- 
tingham firms, Lever & Turton and Clark & 
Mari, took out pstents for improvements in the 
lace loom. Like the Paisley thread-makers, the 
Nottingham lace manufacturers were weil on 
their way before the other members of the 
cotton trade had realised that a vast market had 
been opened up and was rapidly being mono- 
polised. Nottingham has retained the lead it 
thus gained. The lace loom is like no other 
kind of weaving machine; the warp-beam is 
under the feet, and the cloth-beam over the 
head of the weaver; no shuttle flies acroas tho 
warp, but each thread of the warp has a shuttle 
all to itself ; tho lifting leaves of the hoalds are 
a'went, and instead strong fingers, directed by 
the jacquard apparatus, pull aside the threads of 
the warp; the rhythmic beat of lathe and 
heald and shuttle, so musical and suggesti-o of 

leanant harmony, has given place to a louder, 

arsher, more powerful sound. Iron and steel 
and brass, the lace loom is a gigantic tool of 
titanic power devoted to the production of the 
lightest, filmiest of fabrics ; the force of steam. 
of electricity, the strength of metal forged and 
moulded, the energy called into action by 
powers centripetal, centrifugal, and lever—a 
combine to create a filmy fabric of flowers and 
wreaths. 

Cotton Trade of Europe. Before the 
discovery of America Euro cotton indus- 
try depended almost wholly on the Levant 
for raw material. Both demand and supply 
were small. With the discovery of the West 
Indies and America, however, a great ch 
came. Cotton of the finest quality was to 
had for the taking in those wonderful islands 
of the West. Spaniards, Dutch, and lish 
shipyed cotton from Cuba, Jamaica, Barbadoes, 

the other West Indian Islands, in reckless 


greed, bringing to an industry only beginning a 
thora of raw material. Thus gifted and en- 
wed, the cotton trade of Europe took its 


start. The wool-spinners of Valladolid, Haariem, 
‘Tours, Lancashire, and Yorkshire, finding « 
cheap spinning material at hand, entered into 
cotton uction, and created a permanent 
market for cotton fibre. During the troublous 
ee and Ayia cla ve the cotton 

ustry, as t oungest important 
of the industrial enterprises then existing: 
suffered most, and grew but slowly, like a 
weakly child born in slumdom. Not until the 
English had served themselves heirs of Spain's 
dying — taken possession of the West 
Indian was the cotton industry firmly 


s To be continued 
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established on a sure supply of raw matorial, and 
the trade enabled to grow with healthy vigour. 

As the spinners of Lancashire attained pre- 
eminenoe in the trade, they began to oxport 
cotton cloths to India, compo'ing in the bazaara 
with native cloths. Finding that the Weatern | 
invaders could sell them manufactured cloth 
cheaper than they could make it, the Hindu 
weaver-cullivators gave up spinning and weaving, 
devoted themsclves to cotton culture, and sold 
the fibre in exchange for tho finiahad ariiole. 
So another source of supply waa provided for 
the cotton industry. Lancashire reecived itn 
first consignment of Indian raw cotton in 1783, 
the amount being 60.000 Ibs, 

North American Cotton. About 1530 
the Spaniards began to settle on the mainland 
of the Amorican continont, founding tho atate 
which has been named Florida. While their 
coun. ymen were rendoring desolate tho Antilles, 
these settlers took a more sensiblo way of 
enriching thomselves. In 1536 the colonia's of 
Florida made their slaves raise cotton from the 
seed of the Barbadoes cotton plant. Following 
close on the heels of thoir rivals, the English 
settled in Florida, and soon dominated the 
colony. With characteristio energy thoy took 
up the cultivation of cotton, utilising the islands 
lying along the sea-board of Georgia, separated 
from the mainiand by salt marshes. Climate 
and soil favoured the plantations of cotton. The 
product was a fibre of superior quality, longer, 
finer, silkier, than any cotton seon in the world 
before. For two hundred and fifty yoars the 
cultivation of cotton spread over the American 
continent, but always for home consumption. 

In 1770 the colonists, hearing of the market for 
raw cotton springing up in England, determined 
to have a share. Samples of Sen-ialand cotton 
wore sent over to Lancashiro, but the ataple was 
not found suitable for use, and no business 
resulted. After the War of Independence, the 
planters took some time to settles down into 
rogular industry ; but in 1790 another attompt 
was mado on the Lancashire cotton markot. 
This time the samples of Sen-island cvtton were 
pase in the hands of Robert Owen, afterwards 
amous as a social reformer, but then known aa 
the ablest cotton spinner in the trade, and a 

ung man of singular honesty. Owen found 
that the cotton produced a yarn of fino quality, 
but the colour was so bad that he disposed of 
the . for a mere trifle, to a Scottish 
muslin manufacturer named Craig. Within two 
months Mr. Craig returned to Owen, offering to 
buy as much of the yarn aa the spinner could 
supply. Very much surprised, Owen made en- 
quiry, and learned that bleaching Craig had 
brought the yarn to a ine purity of colour. 
With his characteristic oandour Owen laid the 
facts before his employer and the manufacturers 
associated with him. The effect of his 
report was immediate. In 1791 the importa- 
tion of American cotton to this country amounted 
to 189,361 Ibs. The American cotton trade, 
begun in this hapbazard manner, hag become 
one of the most important and established 
factors in the history of the modern world. 
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By HERBERT J. ALLPORT 


APOTHECARIES WRIGHT. 
For weghing drugs. 
= } scruple (Dacr. or 15) 
3 scruples es ] drachm (1 dr. or 1 3) 
& drachms = 1 ounce (loz. or 1 %) 


Note: The grain Troy is the same as the grain 


$4. Wo have defines] «a unit quantity to be a 
quantity with which we compar o her quan- 
tities of the same hind, for the purpose: of mea- 
auring their magnitude. Eviden ly, then, diffe 
rent kinds of quantities, such as munry and 
time, must each have their own unit, Hut its 
not alwaye convement to uae the same unit, 
even when measunng quantities of the same 
hind. For ine ance, we apeak of the dftance 
Letwenn two towne aa ao many miles, and of & 
poecoe of string aa tmenauring so tnany snches It 
ww therefore accesary to make bea, or Tables, 
showing the connection between the unt and ita 
varwus inulliples and subaliy isons. 


TABLES 


38. The following tables are in general use ip 
England at the present time. 


Mosnry, 


The unit of English money ie the pound 
sterling (£1) 
4 farthings « 2} penny (ld) 
2 penee » 1 shilling (Is) 
Sfp wbeablomgen om Dopod (ED) 
id. dd. fd are ued to denote | farthing. 2 
farthings, 3 farthing» 


Tink. 


The unit of time wl day (a “ mean solar 
day **). 
OO eecunds (ane ) 
(4) mantites 


minule (1 min ) 
hour (1) hr.) 


24 hours day 

7 days week 
345 days year (1 yr.) 
RM days e | wap yoar 


(Seo note on the Calendar.) 


Avotapt rons Wrant. 


For weighing commun gouxda The unit is the 
pound weght, 2 th 


16 drame (dra) » } aunee () a2) 
146 ounces » 1 pound (1 1b) 
28 pounds e | quarter (1 qr.) 
4 quarters w 1} hundred weight (1 ewt.) 
90 bundredermght » J tun 
14 pounde = } sfone 
Taor Waronr. 


For weigh soetals. aght i 
aoe Nhogal. except the mee ° 
24 grains (gra) @ ] pennyweight (1 dwt.) 


pt) yweights & | ounce (! os.) 
9 oneas «= } pound (1 1b.) 


OO grains 


Apotbecanes’: and 7000 grains = 1} Ib. 


Avoirdupos. 
LINEAR MEASURE. 
The unit is the ward. 1 yd. 
12 inches (ins.) = |} foot (1 ft.) 
ob fesast e | yard (1 yd.) 


fy vards « 1 pole (1 po.), rod, or perch 
40 poles © | furloms (1 fur.) 

§& furlongs » TI mile (1 ma.) 

3 miles « | leaguo (1 lea.) 


1 chain, of 100 links 22 yards, +o that 
10 chains © 1 furlong, and 
8 chains, or 1760 yds. = 1] mi. 
SQuaReE MEASURE. 
For measuring area. Tho unit is the square 
foot, 
144 aquare inches 


(my. ins.) = LT aquare foot (1 aq. ft.) 

) square fret e | square vard (1 #q. yd.) 

wig equare yards © | square pole (1 ay. po.) 
40 square poles = J rood (1 ro.) 
4 roods e Tacre (1 ac.) 
O40 acres e } aquare mile 


10 square chains, or 4840 sq. yds. - 1 acre 
Ctaic MEASURE. 
For measuring volume, or solidity. 
the culac foot. 
1728 cubic inches 
(cu. ina.) # l culnc foot (Leu. ft.) 
27 cubre feet e } cubre yard (1 cu. yd.) 
Measctre or Caracity 
The unit is the gallon. 


The unit is 


e 


4 gills = } pint! ee 

2 punts » 1 quart (I qt.) 

4 quarts = } gallon (1 gall.) 
2 gallons «= | aly (i pe) 

4 ae « ] bushel (1 bush.) 
8 bushels «= } quarter (1 qr.) 


36. Note on the Calendar. The mean 
anlar day, i.e. the merval occupied by one 
revolution of the earth about its axia, is the 
unit of tame. The mean tropical year, t.¢. the 
interval between one vernal equinox and the 
Dext, ie equal to 365-2422... solar days. 

In the time of Julius Cawar this number war 
no: sosceurately known, It was then considere’ 
to be 36325 da Thua, 4 years « 365-25 x 
dave = (365 x 4) + 1. Hence, ance in 4 years, as 
ext'a day was put in the calendar. The Roman 
year began in March [hence, September, thr 


seventh month, etc.}, so the day was 
the end of the year, making 29 days in February. 

Bat, as the length of year became more 
accurately known, 1i was seen that Ll extra day 
in 4 years was too much Hence, in 1582. 
Pope Gregory orderod that the cxira day should 
be omitted 3 times in 400 

Therefore, if the number which represents any 
particular year te cractly deviathle by 4, thal year 
te a leap year ; except, in those years represented 
by complete hundreds, euch as 1OU0, 1R0U, de., 
only thoee are leap years in which the number uf 
Aundreds is divumble by 4. 

For example, 1600 was leap year, since 16 in 
divisible by 4. 1900 was nof leap year, since 
19 ia not divisible by 4. 

The object of this arrangement is to keep the 
arasons of the year in the same place in the 
calendar. The Church required Raster tu fall 
alwayy in the same season. 

It wae not until 1742 that this Gregorian 
Correctoon was adopted in England. In that year 
eleven days were omitted from the oalendar, 
Sept 3 to Sept 13 inclumve, being the days 
which should have been omitted im Che years 300, 
300,600, 700, 000, 1000, 1100, 1300, 1400, 1500, 1700. 


REDUCTION 

37. So far, we have onty dealt with staple 
Quantities, fe. quantities expressed in terms of 
a oaingle unit, such as £33, or 27 tone A 
quantity expressed in terms of more than one 
unit ia called a compound quantity. 

Thus £4 2a gd. and 5 yda. 2 ft. 8 ins. are 
each a compound quantity. 

A compound quantity i expreased asa simple 
quantity, or a simple quantity is expressed as a 
compound quantity, by the process of Reduction, 

38. Reduction of a compound to a simple 
quant ty. 

Example I. 


tan to 


Reduce £17 Iss. 454. to farthings. 
EXPLANATION. From the 

£ «4. d. Tabics, we know Ae make £1. 

7:18 4) Therefore £17 . 17 » 20 shillings. 

20 Therefore, put the mult pler 20 
under the 17. Do the multiplies. 


SIM a. : 
12 tion, and add ‘in }Ra at the same 
= time. This gives 358 shillingn. 
42300 d. Next, there are 12 pence in | 
4 shilling : 60, mult ply the 356 by 


12, and add-in 4d. This gives 
4300d Finally, since there are 
4 farithings in Id., multiply 4300 
by 4, and add-in 2 farthings (4¢.). 


172002 far, Ana. 


Example 2. Reduce 23 po. 3 yda. 2 ft. to ins. 
adem 54 vda. 
23 po. 3 yda. 2 ft. « } po. ultiply 23 by 
a " 5). and aad 3 yds. 
TT? us: five 30 15, and 3, 
1 18, carry 1; 
{ five 2's 10, and J, 11. 


1294 yds. Next, tike half of 23 
; pat the reeult under tho 
t reeuilt Tt? 
O04 ft. fis, taking care to begm 
in the correct place —the 
tens’ place in thie case. 
Add the two resul s, giving 1204 yds. 


MATHEmMATICN 


Now, since 3 ft, = 1 yard, multiply by 3, and 
add-in the 2 ft. Thus: 3 times 4 = byie 1; 
three Oe 27, and 1, 28, and 2, 30, ae 8) 

three 2'a @, and 3, 9, ee. 
Sunularly, ainee 12 inches = 1 ft, maltipty the 
last result by 12. 


EXAMPLES 3 


Reduce to farthings: 1%. £004 Le. Bhd. ; 
2. £48 Os. Lgd 3 8. LUND INe Se. 


Reduce to halfpence: 6. SR Ide 2d; 
BS. £201 Ise. aad 6. LTD ba Lyd 


Reduce: 7. £42 Se td. to mapences ; 6, £53 
Re. Ad to threepences ; 9, £42 Ma. to 
crowns ; 10. £58 Ts Gd to halferowna; 
V1, £1123 de toflorina, 12. 1427 guineas 
to threepencen 


Reduce to seeonda : 13. 14 hire 23 min, 1 aee.; 
144. GS dye VW hre 43 min ; 16. 3 whe 
2 dyn. 6 ohee, 


Reduce to Me: 16. 5 tone Pewt, Sane; 
17. WG ewt. 2 gre 2) tbe 5 18. 73 tons 
14 Phe, 


Reduce; 19, To ten Pt cwel. 2 gre 16 The 
M6 drains to drams ; 90. 14 cwt, (07 The 
}loozv to ounces 


Redace to inches: 28.3 fur. 18 po, 4 yde 
hans. ; 22. Isls fur, Tl po, 2 yide 
2ft ; 28. 1 fur, INT wide Dt. ; 26. 3 mle 
43 yale. 


Reduce to aq in; 28. 26% aq yds Kong. ft 
M4oeqg in; 38. 210. 13 po. Mag vide. 
hag ft 

Reduce: 27. dacren Dre, 2 eq vada. tong, (1; 
28. ON me N27 pq oye tes ag, vda, ; 
20. 5eu yde PTou ft Mtbdeu in, toen, ina ; 
30. AO cu. yde te cum; 88. 3 bush. 
2phe. Tgall ta pints; 82. 7 gre. & bush 
3 pho. to guile; 33. 1 gall 4 ata. 1 pt. 
to pinta; 34. 14 gra. 4 bush. 1 gall. to 
quarts, 


89. Reduction of a simple quantity to a com. 
pound quantity. 


Reduce 721946 drama to tona, 
A P7206 drama. 
VES 2 pace 
wt ) 45121 ox. 4 24 
14) VM +I 
onS 4 L200 ie ay 
(7) 206 
4) 10 qr. + & 
24 ) 2h cwt. 
ton Sewt, Diba. 1 on. 10 dra. Ana. 


Example 1. 


} 20 the 


Exriaxarios, We know 16 drs. make | ox. 
Therefore the no. of o1. in 721046 dre. will be 
the no. of 16's in 721946. 

Henoe, divide by 16 (using factors). The 
quo ‘ient will be ors. and the remainder (formed 
as in Art. 27, Ex. 1.) drama. 

Rimilarly, we divide this quotient by 16 to 
find ‘he no. of iba., and so on. 


Ruample 2. Reduce 9241205 aq. ins. to acres. Example 2. Reduce 3120 or. Troy to cwts., 


’ ace aa oe ee eek Re- 
od TEL Ake a a >) duce Troy weght to 
9) Giang 74 a see a grains. Then, 7000 gre. 
Bar oy vide, Sag fi. ims ree e Actas han 
1) Bean ge. sion). This gives 214 
era! 2320 
art 2Arl 4 ee sek nearer Ibe. and 3920 gre. re- 
41 Pat | we. o TN 8 yda. » 2hf yds, eb mainder. Reduce Iba. 
a} aa ee. 2 Thee) 1SO1 Se gre. to cwt. 


4) Soro Sag pla 
Dac lra shag ple ving vde Seog ft fiw in 2 
Zeq f: Bieg inf 


bari dre rb wey pis. 24 od vie 7 ag f. ‘41 my if 
Ana 


Exrtasation, The principle is the same nas 
befor, But, on teaching square yards, we find 
a difficulty in mducing them to sq. poles, since 
(*) we cannot divide bey (3 The ws asercome by 
retlucing the vata Ver speccteler vda, and then 
diveding by the no oof ywarter vide. in a quan 


4 ) 214 lim Avoir. 2020 gra. 
wi ) ; ons + 2 ( 
b)T are 2 4 18 (be. 


Tewt_ 3 gre 1s he, 3920 gre. Ane 


EXAMPLES 5 


Reduce: 1. £]000 to gusneas ; 2. 207 three. 
ences ty fourpences ; 8. 3570 guineas to 
ane : 4 S01 florins to halfguiness ; 


pole, vig TPL, The remainder is found to be 85 
quarter-syide , oe Sg my. vale 


4 Thee Q och be wanally capresend ty fret aod inches, and 
tckidead te dhe rewult in that (aon 


EXAMPLES 4 


Rmlure to £o oa di. 8, m7 farthing. ;: 
8. THI helfpence; 8. GIOET pence ; 
@. W805) Usreepencea , 6 Fifty thousand 
farthinge .6. A million halfpence 5 9. 4247 
wiapences , 8. Mlk halferowne 

Reduee to weeks, days, ete. 8. TT min; 
10, BA25UN meee 2 2. Two mithion seconds, 

Reduew to tune, cute ete . 92. TART dm ; 
13. 42880 On > 146. SUG le 
$8. Diino grains 

Reduce te the. one. rte, Trov: 16. 24h 
graine;: 97, GO700 grains; 18. 420043 dwin. 

Reelace : 99. QUO? ins. to mie, fur. ete ; 
90. 142457 ft. to mila, ye te , 2b. 4 
linka to mie., far. chains: 223, VING203 ra. 
to leagues, mie, fur. ete. ; 23. Ladies 
aq ine to acres, toods, ef. ; 34. LUNs 
ey ins. toacms, yels ete. 5 86. 42857) ag 
(t. to acres, foods, ete, : 86. 19166428 ay. 
ya. to ag mle , 87. TRIN492 ou. ina to 
eu, ye | 88 TUM 4 cu. ina. to cu. vda ; 
®. PUA De fx} punts ta buah. ; 90. HITS 
gella to agra, buah., rte 


40. The processes of Arta i and 30 are com. 
tuned tn auch cxaniples as the following ; 
Example 1. Reslues 14283) halferowns = to 
guineas. 
EX PLAN SATION, 
Both a halfcrown 


14288 halfcvrowna. and a guines con- 


‘) tain an exact 
2) 18iS cixpencea Rumber of six. 
3387525. td. petacew, Hence, 


teduce the half- 
he. crowns to six- 


2) sy THOS «1 
~""}F0l guiness + 5 


1701 guia. 16a. 62. Ana. 
28 


5. 20 lbs Troy to cwts. : 6. 1460 chains 
ty poles; 7. 7240 guineas to crowns ; 
8. l ton 2Zcwt to lbs, ete., Troy. 


COMPOUND ADDITION 


41. Compound quantities are added together 
aan the following examples. The method will 
Ie the same what-ver ayet -‘m of units we may be 
AIA. 


Example 1. Add together 17 48. Gd., 
CW ibs. Tad, £43 Ime Ud, £4 de Aad. 

cad Expranarion. Write the 
i, 46 quant ¢ ea so that units of the 

: MoT same kind come in vertical 
43 18 1 columns. 

ao.ohg First add the farthings. 


Say 3, 4, 6 farthings = 14d. 
Put dewn 44. carry Id. Add 
the penee, including the Id. 
cared, 4,15, 22, 2Nd = 2s. 4d. Put down 4d., 
catry 2a. Add the shillings, adding the unite’ 
column fimt, then the tens: 3, 11, 12, 16, 26, 
Wa £1 6s. Put down Ife, carry £1, and 
acid the £'s as in simple addition. 


C74 16 44 Ane. 


Example 2. Add together 1 ton 3 cwt. 2 qra. 
7 ite, Sdra., 14 cwt. 19 iba. 3oz., and 3 tons 
Sowt. J qr. Kiba 14 drs. 








fome cwta gre iba ce drm. 

1 $3 2 WY wo & 

i¢ 0 19 3 =O 

3 5 3 8 O If 
§ 3 2 16 4 8 dna. 


Sey, 14, 19 dra, = 1 os. Sd, carry 1. 


V7. 26, 34, 44 The. = 1 gr. 16 lbs., carry 1. 
4,6 gra. = |) cwt. 2 gra, carry 1. 
toa ton $ cwt., carry 1. 


COMPOUND SUBTRACTION 
42. Compound quantities are subtracted as 
follows : " 


Example 1}. From £18 4s. 2jd. take [11 


17s. 43. 

fed Exrtanxation. Write the 
ieo4 2 amaller quantity under the 
1117 a4——(lafmee, with unite of the same 


kind in the same column. Then. 
£6 6 93 Ams. make the lower line up to the 
— tap line, asin Art. 13. 
Say, 3far. and 8far. - Ijd. carry Id. 

Id., fd., and Od. «= Ia. 2d., carry Te. 

la, Be, and 6s. = I42.. carry Ibe. 

10e., Mba. x £1, cary £1 

£1, £2, and £6 = £x, 

Thus, £6 6s 94d. muat be added to LIL Vie. 444. 

to make CIS 42. 2 id. 


48. The method of Art. 14 may be used in auch 
examples aa the followsng : 


Example. How much will be left out) of 
£17 Os. th, after paying tills of £2 14s. 44d, 
£7 La. B4d., and £4 Ile. Ghd * 


ny ep tr 


d EXPlLas ATION. Write the 

£ a £17 fs. Gd. first, and draw a line 

i“ 8 4 to separate at frum the amounts 

234 43 written below 

7 «1 Add up theac latter, and make 

4}1 6) ae up to £17 Ba, er 
ican us, 2, 4, 6 far., and 2 far. 

£3 Bh Ane. ra 2d, carry Od 


2d., Sd. Vid. 2id., and Od. = Ja. 6d., carry Js. 
Da., Ra., 4e., Ba.. and fe. = iy, 

1Os., be. a £1, carry £1. 

1. & 12. 14, and £3 = £17. 


EXAMPLES 6 
1. Subtract £219 L7s. did. from £432 4a. 23d. 


2. What must be added to £1 100 7d, 
C4 fa. Sid, C21 Dds. 24d. £5 fe. Thd, to 
make the total amount to £4 We. #12. 5 

3. Subtract ISecwt. Pqe. Pilbs. Sa... from 
} ton 2 qra. S ibe. 4 07. 


4. Find the value of 11 guineas + 7 half- 
sovereigns + 3 crowns + 5 florna + 37 
sixpences + 347 halfpence. 

& From 14 ac. 519 6g. yds. 7 sq. ft take 9 ac. 
1163 sq. yds. & sq. ft. 

@. Add together 5ac. 3m. L4 po. 16 yds, 
16 ac. | ro. po. 2 wis, Wac. 2 rv. 
36 po. 19 yds., and I ac. 17 po. 

7. Sabtract 4 bush. 3 pke. 1 qt. from 7 bush. 
1 gall. 1 pt. 

8. Find the difference (in £ «. d.) between 
79283 threepences and 65129 fourpences. 


COMPOUND MULTIPLICATION 
“4. The sem of a given number of repetitions 


af a compound quantity is found by the method 
of -=—--i= meltiplication ad 


Example 1. Multiply £14 173e. 81d. by 5. 
aa nhac x 2f. = 10 fw ad.. 
carry Od. 
& x Sd. «= Hed., and 2d. 
fad. w §2d. w 3s. 6d., carry 
17 8 a 


5 « 7, 33, and 3, 38, put 
down &, carry 3. 

5x1, 5 and 3 = 8 (tens) 
» £4, carry 4. 

& « 4,20, and 4 « 26. 

Sx Lo and 2 « 7, 
48. If the multipler has factors, each lea than 

13, and they are caaily ecen, proceed thus: 
Example 2.0 Multiply €2 7«. 84d. by J4. 


£4 8 Oh tae 


£ oa. dd. 
o} band 
mee Hew 0 x 6) Od, 
xSeries es So firet multiply by 0, as 
2) 6) Aa in Ex. 1) above, then mul- 
6 tiply the product by 6. 


£12k IT 44 Ans 
Example 3 Muluply dewt 2qre 8 lhe, by 32. 
tonscwt ra. itn 


4 28 & Woe 3: RR. 
ll Hegee, PL» & = BN tbe 
- gra. otha 
2 & 8 Hox 2. ky and 3, 2h 
4 qr. Oewt. Lar, oe 
7 WW 8 IW Ane 


46. If the multipher cannot be expresand in 
factors Jens than 19, or af the factor are not 
remiily found, the following method ia used. 

Eaample 4. Multiply £3 17s Gad. by 247. 

Fxriaxwation We find 200 
£ «. d. times the quantity. 40 times, 
317 682 and 7 times: then add the 

19 three resulta 
: Wen 1» 1 2s malt. 


mS - ply by thear factors, in order, 
seek igen ss giving £775 8a 4d. Next, @ 
3N7 14 «2 wits 4 We have already 
2 moultipliedd CF NTs Ghd. by 10, 

aoa so we have simply to multipl 
es : that result, ez. CI Lbs. id. 
7 2 44 by 4, and write tho product 


aig ela under the C775 «. 4d. Finally, 

712) 4 Ane. we multiply £3 §7e, 64d. by 7. 
TT The sum of these three pro- 
ducta gives the required result. 


COMPOUND DIVISION 


@7, In Art. 22 it waa stated that division may 
be looked wu in cither of two ways. When 
a quantity ia to be divided into a number of 
equal parts, then, 

(i.) if we know the number of parts, we can 
find the value of one part. This process 
is sometimes called Parti‘ion ; 

(ii.) if we know the value of one part, we can 
find the number of parts. This process is 
sometimes called Quctetion. 

The method of Partition will be understood 

from the following examples : 
320 


Example 1. Divide £16 31s. 53d. by 5. 
fe d. Exrraxarion. £16 divided 
SIT by by 5 gives £3 quotien’, and £1 
ee ae a remainder. rio £1 in 2Ne., 


3 6 AY Ane. which, with Ile. from the 


dividend, makes 3le. 31s. 
divided 6 given fo. quotien!, and Is. re- 
mainder, Call thin 12d, and Sd from the 
dividend, making 17d. 


$4. quo wnt, 2/1) remainder. 24d. is 1U far., 
which, divided by 5, gives jd. 
Example 2.) Divide £75 Le Sifd by 20. 
f ad 
3)75 2 My 
725 OU 4 far 
SUL Gy + Gian - 44 ater, 
LAlis Opd 6 War tem dna, 
Fxrtanation 30 T° 2. 


Afi er diveding by 3, there a 7 far. rem 

Disafing this que sent by 7, we get £6 ble Ghd 
antl (far rem The means 6 far, from cach of 
the A gemaof £2500 Wd Thus, the compleic 
femiin Je Goo Pe UY Sar. 


Fixmenple 3 Pitvate CUNON [fia by 456, 


£ sod Cn a 
6M) SUNG 1 na, 
st 8 
sig Eariasation, We divide 
eee LPNs by 4356 exactly aa in 
ad ae strvamion (Art, 26). 
ALA) ATI Me ere oie owe remainder of 
1 Multiply the rem. by 20, 


and adiddin Pfle. from tho 
chivadend. This gives 4379s, 

Dhvade by 490, whieh gives 
[Os quotient and 1s. rem, 
be Qld. 456 will not divide 
this, so we get ded quotient. 

Reduce the 22ad ote far. Then O12 far. 
div ated by 44) paves UE quetrent. 


SLMS) IN (thd 
4 


4M yore (ce. 


8. In Quorttion, or the divimen of one 
quan tty by ano ber of the aame kind, we first 
teduce the quantitwe to the aame unit, and then 
proceed asin simple division 


suample 1 ERD da Syd oe divided equally 
smunge! a certain timber af perons If eac 
of them gots £3 4s. Gjd. how many persons are 


there ! 

fad. £ a. d. 

S$ 4 Gy tm 4 hy Her. we reduce 
» : vw each amount to half. 
14a. Deda, abl 
2 12 The quo'ient of 
Pos Pere STC07 by 2800 is 23. 

toed. Shad. “. Ubere are 33 por- 

2 2 Sans, 


2500 halfp. ST7U7 halfp. 
ZIOB ) ST7U7 ( 23 persons Ane. 
at 


pee 


Divide by 5, ob’ aming 


Example2. How many timescan I ton 4 cw 
22 Ibe. A caiabied from 6 tons 12 owt. 1 qr 
18 lbs. ? How many ewis., etc. will remain ¢ 


: _ tons ewt. qr. Ibs. 
Ee Se 1s 1 de 
20 20 
24 cwt. "132 ewt. 

112 _4 
470 52u qrs. 
224 28 
2710 Ihe. 4250 
1058 
14530 Ibe. 


9710 ) 14830 ( 5 times 
(4 ) 12xo Tbs, rem. 
a7) 320 
4)" 45° gra. 20 Ibs. 
UL ewt. 1 gr. 20 Ibs. 

Here, reduce each to Iba. Afver the divisior 
we find & for quotient and 1280) Iba. remainder. 
Thos remainder is reduced toewts. by method o 
Art, 38. 

Thus the complete answer is that the sub- 


tracien can be done 5 times, and I] owt. 1 qr. 
Aiba. remains, 


EXAMPLES 7 
1. Multiply 5 mls. 6 fur. 54 yda, by 48. 


2. Tnvide 184 tons 14 owls. 3 gre. 16 Ibs. 13 02. 
by 37. 

8. Multiply £53 IS. yd. by M2. 

4. Divide £1946 136. 11d. by 121, using factors. 

5. Davide £1057 10s. kd. by £3 Os, 737. 

6. How many halferowns will remaim after 
£2 4a Td. in subtracted as often as possi- 
ble from £87 1a, 2d. ? 

7. Divide £23 1s 10d. among 10 men, giving 
3 of them 10s, each more than the others. 
[Nove: Subtract: the extra 308. from 
£53 Vike 1d. and divide the remainder 
equally among the ten men. ]} 

B. Divide £12 Qs, 6d. among 7 men, giving 2 
of them twwe aa much each as the others 
get cach, 

9. A bat and ball together coat one guinea. 
If the hat cast 5 times as much as the 
ball, find the cost of each. 

10. A woman bought 12 dosen eggs. If the 
bad cost 3d. a dozen leas, ahe could hive 
bought 2dozen more for the same money. 
What was the orginal price per dozen ? 

11. Coffee is bought at £6 106. per cwt. and 
sold at Ie. id. per lb How much is 
gained on | cwt. ? 

12. A packet containing 5 cigarettes and a 


cou we sold for a penny; another 
packet is given for 5 con How many 
cigarettes should be for a shilling ? 


£3. Divide £29 15¢. into an equal namber of 
sovereigns, half-eovereigns, crowna, half- 
crowns, shillings, and six peaces. 
Coargscnos. In last line bat one of division 2, 
page 88, read number for Agurss. 


Te be continead 
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MATERIALS & 
STRUCTURES 


a 


CHARACTERISTICS OF IRON & STEEL 


Irom in its modifications as Wrought Iron, Steel, and Cast Iron. 


9 A Short Introduction to the Fuller Course on Iron and Steel. 








By Professor HENRY ADAMS 


[RON [ Ferrum ; Symbol Fe, atomic weight 56) 
ia a widely diffused metal known under three 
principal modifications as wrought iron, sicel, 
and cast iron, cach having very different pro- 
perties primanly depending upon the amount of 
carbon (symbol C, atomic weight 12) entering 
into ism composition. Briefly, wrought iron with 
very little carbon is fibrous, tough, soft, and 
ductile ; may be forged, hammered, or rolled to 
various shapes, Steel, with more carbon, vanes 
from fibrous to crystalline. When containing a 
amall amount of carbon, it may be welded, and 
with more carbon may be cast. [It can be forged 
and tempered, and is very tough and strong. 
Cast iron, con‘aining the most carbon, is crys- 
talline and brittle, fluid at high temperatures, and 
takes complicated shapes by casting ina mould. 
Figure 28 gives a pictorial representation of the 
effect of carbon in iron, The block shown may 
be supposed to be formed of an infinite number 
of layers, the lowest being pure iron and the high- 
eat iron with as much carbon as it will hold. The 
black wedge shows the amount of carbon in the 
various layere fit could all be collected at one end. 


Distinguishing Features. Workmen 
ofien require to dis inguish these different mod. 
ficationa, Generally the shape and external ap. 

arance are sufficient to indicate the material, 

t there are precise teats. For inatance, if 
made red hot, cast iron or malleable cast iron 
will fly to pieces when hammered. If plunged 
into water when red hot, steel will harden, while 
wrought iron will remain soft. They can alan 
be dia inguished very readily by the appearance 
of a frac ured surface: wrought iron bias a dull 
bluish fibrous fracture, wiih some‘imes a amall 
crystalline portion; mild steel has a miky 
appearance; while cast iron has a fine granular 
frac:ure generally on a dull grey colour. Cast 
steel has ra her a more silvery fracture than cast 
iron, wi. h very fine grain when of the best quality, 
as in tool s‘cel. It is perhaps more difficult to 
distinguish hetween wrought iron and mild s'cel, 
particularly in work finished bright, bat a drop 
of nitric acid will not produce any change upon 
wrought iron, while upon steel the colour of the 
A ay will vary from brown to black according to 

amount of carbon present, the reason being 
that the iron dissolves and leaves the carbon as 
& black deposit. 

The age les Sere by Bauerman shows very 

concmely the « of carbon in iron : 











- RA OTS 
’ 
Name eerenteas Propertica 
[Pieectrenanemreret lees 
Steel 0:30 ss Cerven aparks with a flint 
| when bardened, 
ue 1:Q0 1015350) Linmnsts for steel of mazt- 
» mum hardness and ten. 
| ACILY, 
” 175 Superiur haut of welling 
| stew, 
ws 1-80 Vory hard caat atee!, forg- 
ing With great dofheulty, 
es 1) Not malleable hot 
Cast tron 2 «K) | Loawor linitte of ca tran, 
| Cannot te bamnmered 
ar 6°00 Highest carburetted com: 
pound obtauable 
fron Ore Tron wobtained by amelting various 


ores which are more or fess nehin the metal, 
Theae ores may be clawitied an follawe : 

Oxides » Magnetse Oxide, or Magnetite 
Sweden, Norway, Noth America, ¢ ¢ 

Red Hamatite, of Kidney Ore~ from White 
haven and Ulverston, Specudar fron Ore ws of 
the same competion, but of crystalliacal maaan, 
and 14 found in Kussa, Spain, Elba, ete, 

Brown Hamatitr differs from Red Hematite 
in contain-ng water, and ati found at Forest of 
Dean, Alaton Moor, Northamp!anshim, 

Carlomates Spathose fron Ore, Spathic Ore or 
Tron Glance - from Nor humberland and Durham 

Argillarcoua— ay fronstone or Clay Band - 
from South Walesa, Dudley, Nor-h staflordahure, 
Yorkshire, ete. Hblack Ptand Tronatene «from 
Ayrshire and Lanark, contaming coaly im- 
purities. 

The Blast Furnace. Fortunately the coal 
measures occur clone to the beda of ore, ac that 
the fuel ia on the spot and the cost of carriage 1 
mnimum. The haematite ores are nearly pure 
oxides, and they may be put direct in‘o the blast 
furnace for producing the molien metal, but the 
other ores have to undergo a preliminary process 
of roasting. This conse of breaking the ore 
into pieces of convenient size, mixing Ut with coal 
in large heaps and allowing them to burn slowly 
so as to drive off the contained water, carbone 
acid gas and sulphor. Or the area may te 
roasted in s common kiln something like a lime 
kiln, or in a special form known as Gjere ronating 
kiln. The operation is known as calcining of 
roasti The subsequent operation im as 
follows: the roasted ore, with earthy matter to 
form a flux, and fresh fuel to maintain heat, are 
emeited ther in a blast furnare [29] trom 50 
to 100 feet high, to obtain the metal the ore. 

The blast furnaces are nen‘ly in pairs, 
with a hoist between each pair for lifting . be ore 
and fuel. The charge depends upon the par- 
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ticwar kind of ore, but consie:s of, say, 5 owt. of 
ore, Qewt. of limestone, and Sewt. of ovke, 
repre‘ad every half huur, the furnace being 
kept full. 
In connection with the blast furnaore is & 
tesd of moulding sand called a og bed, in 
which impreauens are made by ramming the 
round womlen thacke thre, four, or ax 
feet tang Several rows of them impressuons are 
made, and aro connected by channels for con- 
veying the malten metal from the blast furnaces 
ain 800 The molten metal om run off every 
twelve hours, and when cool a broken up, the 
Channels forming what aro called sare and the 
Separate inpreamione gga. 

The chemoeal aeion of tho blast farnace is aa 
falluws: the mhea, alumina, and iron in the ore 
and thix combsne, by the ad of boat, to form a 
glamy slag. which floa’e on tho molten motal 
and runs off near the bottom af the furnace, bat 
eta higher pont than the motien metal, which, 
being heavier, Gows from tho bosten <A amall 
portion of the carbon in the fuel combines with 
the sron and keeps at uid unl it is drawn off 
at the tap hole, The remainder of the carbon 
of the fucl combines with the oxygen in the ore 
and the blast to form carbene oxide or carbon 
mannxide (CO), carbone acul or carbon dioxide 
(CO), ote, which pase out at the top, or are 
conveyed away to bo ied for rawing a'cam by 
combustion under steam boders The resciona 
aw shown in 31.0 Carbone oxide i tho gas 
dreaded in tery mines and known as fire-damp. 
It causes exglosona, burming with a blue flame. 
Carbonic acid as the fatal gaa known sa choke. 
damp, whieh tu produced by the combua ten of 
carbone ove and ua the result of the explosions 


Classes of Pig Iron. Pig iron is claaitied 
umier throes main heads Beasemer iron, Foundry 
sym, and Purge strom Heasemer iron is made 
from hucmatite ome and used for conversion info 
aterl on account of ite freedom from impurities, 
Foundry iron ie the name given (to all pig iron 
having « grey fracture and large propartian of 
comune carbon; stu produced ses a a high 
temperature and full supply of fuel. Thie again 
we aulutiveded into three of mx classe ancarding 
to the ratia between the carbon chemically com- 
bined ans! that mechanically mixed. 

iron consa's of white pig tron, almost 
tree from uncumbined carbon and suitable for 


with a low temperature or insufficient cu 
feel, and ee run from the blast furnace 

de, rendonng it brittle for case 
in breaking up. 


The foundry iron gore dircot to the foundry, 


where the different qoalitice ary mixed in various 
of the 


o 


meited metal and furnish an oxidising atme- 
sphere. This carries off s ion of the carbon, 
and at the same time removes a portion of the 
impuritice in the form of slag. The meited 
motal is then poured into a cast iron trough lined 
with loam, kept cold by water circulating below, 
and the sudden chilling has the effect of ee 
the whole of the carbon to remain in chemic 
comlanation producing a hard silvery-white 
fracture. By thus change the fluidity of the iron 
is reduord and the sulmequent puddling process 
ss facilitated. For common wrought iron the 
forge.g may go direct to the puddling furnace 
without undergoing the intermediate refining. 


Puddling. There are two methods of 
pudding, called respectively dry pudding and 
wet puddiing. Dry puddling is the proceas of 
obtaining wrought iron by burning the carbon 
out of refined cast iron in a reverberatory furnace 
{32}. The oxygen of the air, at the high tem- 
peretore employed, combines with the carbon to 
orm carbonic oxide gas which escapes, and with 
the sihhoon and other impuritics which run off as 
slag. In hand-puddling the maaa is atirred about 
until it is of sufficient tenacity to be lifted out of 
the furnace in balls or blooms of 60 to 80 Ibs. 
each ; a Sowt. charge takes about two hours to 
work off. 

In Danks’ rotary furnace the revolution of the 
furnace effve!s the same aa hand labour. If the 
operation be rie Lome before the carbon is all 
removed, puddied steel is obtained. Wet pud- 
ding, or “ pig-boiling,” is the more modern 
procesa, in which grey unrefined pig-iron ia con- 
verted direct. The bed of the reverboratory 
furnace is lined with broken slag, cinder, acale, 
eto., funed together, and over these a fettling of 
eoft red hematite or puddlers’ mine is placed. 

The stages of the puddiing process are—- 

(1) Graphitic carbon converted into combined 
carbon, and silicon partly oxidised by roast‘ ing 
and mel’ ing. 

(2) Metal drawn from the sides, and mixed 
with that in the centre. 

(3) Metal bosled for twenty minutes, impurities 
being oxidised by agitation of the masa. 

(4) Pasty metal balled and re- balled ready for 
shingling. 

After removal from the puddling furnace, at a 
welding heat, the blooms are put under a heavy 


trip hammer, a squecaer, or a hydraulic 
preaa, [o remove the and impurities the 
the metal. They 


mana, cad to sarap Corea ae 
are t paaned throagh chi rolls, or 
grooved, of various dimensions, to prodoce the 
er 
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smooth, bright surface, fros from the scale of 
black oude which is left by hot rolling, and as 
it ean be rolled exac ly to gauge, there ave many 
purposes fur which it requires no furiher pre- 
para! tt 
ects. There are twochief defects towhich 
carne irun 1 listde- cold-shortness and red. 
shortness, Cold shortness prod ueed by the 
menos of phosphorus aa an impunty; the 
immo ow brittle when cold, bat of ordinary 
character when heated ; it eracks if bent cold 
but may be forged and welded at high tem- 
wratures, Hed shortness is generally produced 
ry the presence of aulphur, sometimes by arsenic, 
copper, and other unpuritice ; the tron ia tough 
when cold, but cannot be welded, and ia dificult 
to forge at high temperatures, 

Kome parte of machinery require a hard wear. 
ing surface and a tough iniersor; the irons then 
rasc-hardened. Tho proce is generally finished 
bright and then heated to acherry red and placed 
m ocontact with broken promuate of potash 
(K,Foet'y,), scraps of leather, or other nitre- 
genous sutetane «a, The surface is thus con 
veriod into steel by the almarp ion of carbon and 
ws hardened by quenching in water. 


Steele. Steel may be made by the addition 
of carbon to wrought iron or the abstraction of 
carbon fram cast urons beth methods are in 
var commertially, but the old clasmfioation by 
which the poroontage of carbon alone determined 
the demgnation m now diacarded, aa some steel 
may have only the same amount of carbon as 
aome wrought ren, [tia the mode of manufac- 
ture which really dotorminca the claasitication. 

Khater steed we produced by a proocas called 
cementation. Bars of purest wrought irart aro 
placed in a furnace between layer of charcoal 
wwiler, and kept at a high temperature (aay, 

400° F.) for from fies to fourteen days; the 
bare ace now brittle, crye’alline and more or leas 
covers with blisters, Thi matonal ie used for 
faoing hammers, e:e,, but not for edge tools, and 
te largely used for conversion into o hor kinda of 
nteet Spring adeed ve bhialer steel heated to an 
orange red so colour and rolled or hammered. 
Shear ateel ia bhater steel] cut into abort feng hea, 
teal into faggota, sprinkled with sand and 

wax to form a flux, and placed at welding 
beat under a tilt hammer. Single and double 
shear a'cel denn'ce the number of times the 
process wreprated. It is usnd for large knives, 
wy bea, plane irons, abears, ote., frequently in 
conjunction with oat. 

Heasemer steel ww raade from grey pig iron con- 
taming a large proportion af free carbon, a amall 
quantity af mheon and » bul free from 
sulphur and phosphorus. iron ia melted in 
@ cupola [83]. somewhat simidar to a emal) blast 
furnace, and run into a converter lined with fire- 
rick and « on hollow trunnions (34). 
Air ie thown through the me'al for about twen'y 
minutes to remove all the carbon ; five to ten 
per empl prey ia then added, and 

wing enough to incorporate 
the two metals. The converter is thea par.ly 
rotated and the molten metal poured out mto a 


targe ladle which is carried by a crane round s 
series of moulds into which the metal is poured to 
form ingute. The ingots, when cold, being 
rous, are reheated and put under a steam 
ammer, then rolled or worked as required. 
Heseemer steel is used for rails, tyres, rolled 
jos 5, common cutlery and tools, roofs, bridges, 
ete. Gilchriat-Thomas, or basic steel, is similar 
tno Bessemer, but there is a difference in the 
lining of the conver'er, which is basic, or non- 
silioeous, made from burnt dolomite or magnesian 
limestone. By this process the hang aca in 
aes and cheaply climinated by combining 
with the lime, and inferior iron may consequently 


be employed. 


Siemene’ Steels. A very ductile steel ix 
produced by the various open-hearth Siemens’ 
»rooeascs, the principal of which is perhaps the 

aandore Siemens steel. The iron ore is treated in 
a rotary furnace with carbonaceous material and 
converted into balls of malleable iron, which are 
transferred direct to the steel melting furnace, 
where synegeleiaen ia added. The result is stoel of 
a very ductile quality, dense and uniform in 
texture, and by a careful proportioning of the 
materials any required degree of toughness and 
hardness may be obtained. Struotural s‘cecl may 
be divided into three grades: mild or acft below 
0.15 per cent. of carbon content and suitablo for 
boiler plates and similar usea ; medium, 0°15 to 
030 per cent. of carbon, for joists and general 
structural purposea ; hard, above 0:30 per cent. of 
carbon, for axles and shafts, etc., where woaring 
surfaces are desired. 

Compressed steel is made by the application 
of pressure to the fluid metal, and tho resulting 
steel is of supenor density and tenacity, besides 
boing froo from blow holes. 

Crucable Cast Steel. Crucible cast steel was 
orginally made by melting fragments of blister 
steel in covered fireclay crucibles and running 
into iron moulds. It is now generally made 
direct from Swedish bars cut up and placed in 
cruciblea with a amall quantity of charcoal and 
the subsequent addition of spiegelewen, or oxide 
of manganese. It may be forged at a low cherry 
red, but is unweldable ; the fracture is grey and 
the crystals very minu‘e. It is used for tool 
ster], and there are many varieties produced by 
alight differences in the ingredben s, such as 
Heath's and Mushot’s steels, Tungs'en steel. 
Chrome steel, Harvevised steel, Nickel steel, and 
vanous high speed tool stecla. 

Dannemora caat steel may be taken as typical. 
the properties according to the amount of carbon 


being shown in the following table : 










Toots auitalste for. Remarku. 


'$ | Punch Mill picks, cireularcutters,'May be 
taps, rimers, smal) sbear.| welded 
blades, large turning tools; with great 
and dmils, punches andi care. 
acrewing dies. 

Chisel Cold chisela, hot setts | Will weld 

| medium size shear-blades,| with care 
large punches, large taps, 
miners’ drills for granite 

















Sete {Cold setts, minting dies, Will weld 
laryeshear-biades, miner’ | without 
Grills; smiths’ tools, as} difficulty. 
sett hammers, swages, 
flatteners, fullers, ete. 

Vie | Boiler cups, snaps, bam.) Will weld 





mers, atamping and pres-| like iron 
sing diea, welding steel 


for plane-irons, ete, 







New varieties of steel besides those named 
are introduced from time to time, particularly 
for use in the construction of armour plates, but 
the reputa‘ion with which they start is not 
always maintained. 


Cast Irons. Reverting to caat iron for 
foundry use, there are three usual divisions. 

No, 1. Grey. This is soft and deficient in 
strength, very flud when melted and used for 
ordinary castings; it contains from 0:6 to 1:5 
per cent. of carbon chemically combined, and 24) 
to 37 per cent. mechanically combined. 

No, 2. Mattled. This is of vanable hardness 
apd takes its name from its appearance ; it is 
Stronger than No. J, and ia used for larger cast- 
ings ; it has more carbon chemically comtined 
and leas mechanically. 

No. 3, White. This is very hard, strong, and 
fusible, containing three to five per oent. of 
carbon all chemically combined. It is of more 
use for conversion into wrought iron than for 
foundry purposes ; but all three varieties may 
be mixed in various proportions for different 

rposen, Grey cast iron gets stronger when 
remelied, parily by the burning out of some of 
the carbon and parily by the greater proportion 
which becomes chemically combined. Castings 
that have to be machined are more easily worked 
when of grey metal, but a certain proportion of 
No. 2 has generally to be intruduced to secure 
the requisite streng h. 

Chilled Cast Iron. For ceriaun pur. 
poess a very hard face is required, as on the 
tread of cast iron wheels, roils for rolling milla, 
and ro'nts of Palliser shells, eto. This ix obtained 
by running the metal into a mould of white or 
hard cast iron for the part requiring to be 
chilled, protected by a wash of loam, when the 
sudden cooling causes a chemical combination of 
the molten iron and carbon. The fracture is 
always silvery and the direction of the crystal- 
leation strongly marked. 

Malledbie Caet Iron. Malleable cast 
iron is made by heating ordinary cas‘ ings, pre- 


of white casi iron, from t wo to fori y hours 
ing to size, m contact with oxide of iron 
red haematite, which cauace o 


eastial Genvanian: mie arought, Woa by thé 
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abstraction of carbon. and a vent 
from tho brittlencea of a cast ia taith toughness 
of common wrought iron; it te used for cheap 
spanner and work of that kind. Malleable cast 
iron w rather a mianomer, as the material can 
neither be forged nor welded. 

Ano‘ her mode of toughening caat iron is to 
melt with it from one-fourth to one-seventh of 
Na weight of wrought iran scrap; some of the 
carbon in the cast iron unites with the wrought 
iron, and the mixture, having a smaller perrentage 
of carbon as a whole, forma an approximation 
foster! Although wrought iron in the ordinary 
way cannot be melted, but anly becomes a pasty 
mase when heated, the addition of a minute 
quantity of aluminium, by Nordenfelt'’s Mess 
process, enables it to melt and flow sufficiently 
to form castings having all the properties of 
wrought iran, except that they are porfretly 
homogencous and free from stratification ; Mitis 
metal wall both weld and harden. 

meta llogrenny or Micro-metalilurgy. 
The use of the microscope in connee on 
with the atructure of a chilled casting waa 
firat mentioned by Reaumur in 1722. In 1438 
Feancom followed with the microscope the 
Sucocssive steps in the reduction of sron from its 
ows, In 1864 De. Sorby, studying polished and 
etched specimens of iron and ateel, anid" ateel 
must be regarded as an artificial cryntallied 
took, and to get a completo knowledge of it, 
must be regaried aa euch" About 18700 the 
writer mcommended a study of the crystal 
lisstion of motals to an inquirer for aubjyeets for 
Orginal microscopical research ino the Anglsah 
Mechanic, but the subject waa not taken up 
practically until about 25 years later, when 
several investigators entered the field | From 
1885 onwarda many workers havo been inves 
ligating the same aubjeot, oxtending their labours 
to the micro atracture of vanous alloys, 

Forging, welding, and tempering are «eo inti- 
mately connected with wrought iron and steel 
that a brief description of these processes will be 
of nome interest, 

Forging. Wrought tron at a red heat may 
be hammered into various shapes called forgeng 
When a preee is drawn down amaller, tho procens 
wm called swaging, and when jumped up or 
hammered on the end fo increase the thickness 
i: is called upsetting, The more working the iran 
haa undergone the more auitablo it 1s for forging ; 
common iron is not suitable, as the scale or slag 
in it causes it to crack, When the forging does 
not involve much alteration of shape, double. beat 
may be used, but where flanging uw required, a» 
in boiler work, it is necensary to uso troble- 
best. 

Yorkshire iron is more ductile and malleable 
than any other, and ia therefore used for impor- 
tant flanging or difficult forgi For light and 
complicated work, such a4 boat hooks, charcoal 
iron ia uacd, Mild s:cel may be forged, but it is 
Necessary to proceed by easy stages, and it is of 
the utmost importance not to coniinue the work 
when the steel has reached a blue beat, or it 
will require annealing to remove the internal 
stresere that are caused. 
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elevator bucketa, wheel barrow trays, and 
anmbrrien articles of all kinds are thus manu- 
faotured., 


Welding. Weiding 
joining two pisons of wrought iran or steel by 
ting and hammerng them together. To 
wold tran the poe must be brought to a white 
beat, just sontillating, and the scale of black 
oxide must be swept off befure they are put 
together, Steel requires a much lower beat, and 
the surfaces should be aprinkled with aand, borax, 
or silicate of sada, to protcot them from oxidation 
and (o ast the surface fusion. The welding tem. 
perature of stecl depends upon the amount of 
carbon contains: henee the extra difficulty of 
wading two pirors of different com pos! ion The 
averagu loa of atrength in a weld uw from 16 to 
20 per oent.. but the weld w often asuated by 
acarting the two pirons together. Thore are 
three forma of welding applicalte to a ber, the 
batt weld (38), the ararf wold (36), and the look, 
ves, or grip wold (37). The ends aro first upsot 
eo an to allow of sufficient mduction in the 
hammering to make the weld solid without re. 
ducing the diame‘or bolow the normal size, then 
shaped as shown, brought to welding beat, and 
completed by hammering bet ween hollow swagra 
(ne form of welding consia's in passing an 
eleotne current th the pwons to be joined 
Tho ende are rou eo that they touch in the 
eentro first, and the “sige aren ye rae offore 
great resistance to the passage of the current, 
which ie therby transformed into hoat and 
aurface fusion commences immediately, As 
the junetion commences in the centre and 
proceeds uniformly to the outaide, it is very 
efficient, and tho weld in anid to bo of equal 
streng'h with the solid material, but unices great 
care ta taken there may be a loa of 51010 per cent. 
Thermit welding is another form. it 
we mixture of aluminum and oxide of iron 
in fine grain and in chemical proportion. It can 
be ignited oe formed of finely divided 
eagienrel of um amd aluminium, which ma 
lighted by a match. The thermit when tused 
has a temperature of about 5000 Pahren.- 
belt, and a littl poured upan ends to be 
welded, contined in a suitable mould or case, 
quickly raiscs them to welding heat and pres. 
oo tea the ae 
. . equivalent to venecring, ma 
also be accomplished by the hot 
matin a, of similar or different 
a 


the process of 


of the tion 
ac icn , the end only is dipped im water 
and then brightened with a piece of grindstone, 


and watched until the beat travels down from 
the unquenched portion and causes a film of 
oxide to show on the brightened surface. When 
thie reaches the desired colour the tool is plunged 
into water, and the hardness is found to be led 
dmen to the temper required. The following table 
of the colours corresponding to temperature will 
te found useful . 


Degrees 
Fahrenheit. 
Lowest red beat visible in the dark ; 635 
Paint red. ee as ue 960 
Dull red ” 1200 
Brilliant red 1470 
Cherry rw .. Sic 1650) 
right cherry red .. 1830 
Orange oe : 2010 
Bright 2190 

White heat .. - 237 
Bright white beat .. 25.500 
Dazzling white heat : ah .. 2730 
Welding or scintillating heat — xj -. 2800 


The colours at which the various tools are 
tompered will be found in the following table : 
Caloar of Film — 


‘astersennnaimemnestemeenmmnerannnest spemniey 
Very pale yellow, 430 I 
irTaw 


Nature of Tuol. 


9 fur cast iron. 
Shade of darker! 450 Razor and ditto. 
yellow ty 
Golden yellow | (70 Penknives, tarning-tools for 
i son. 

Orange yellow (490 Cold chisels, drills, sorew 

taps, wood tools. 
Hatchets, plane-irons, chip- 
ping-chisela, aaws for iron, 
tools for working granite, 
turning tools for bres. 


Brownish yellow: tall 
Brown tinged, 
with purple...) 890/, 


is re poke hrs ordinary y springs. 


..| 550) tools for cutting 
..|570 Small saws, watch-springs, 


| augure, 
...{ G00 ‘Large saws, pit and hand 
sawn. 





articles are sometimes teaspered by making 
red hot and thrusting them into a tallow candle. 
Some tool-makers have their own recipes, salt 


eompound abeet of iron and copper be 
duond in. thie way with any relative thickness of water, vinegar and water, arine, otc, being 
the two external metals. among the number. 

Te be continesd 


CHEMISTRY 


@rerps =| HOW SCIENCE MAY TRANSFORM THE WORLD 


The Remarkable Advance of Chemistry in Ow Own Time 
2 and the Wooderful Secrets # may Hold for the Future 


At the present day chemistry is ane of the 

most flourishing of all the sciences. Cer- 
tainly none other, save medical scence, can 
claim auch a number of earncat students. 
Many | manufacturing firma in Germany 
thin aathing of employing some hundreds of 
trained chemists in order to prosocute research in 
the interesta of the house. 

Hence it is that during recent years chomiatry 
has made remarkable advances. It is not desir 
able bere to anticipate the discusson of theses, 
but it is the preecnt purposo to indicate, as far 
as may be, the prospects of chemistry. 

For convenience we may conuder, first, the 
future of chemical practice, and then the future 
of chemical theory. 


The Elemente. (mniy a fow years ago 
it might have been sad that chemistry had no 
new clemeats to discover —aave perhaps one or 
two elements in the stars or the sun, which were 
supposed to be unrepresented on the oarth. 
But the prophecy would have been wrong, for 
the introduction of new methods has lately 
enabled Sir William Rameay to discover not 
merely argon, but alwo some five or six now 
elementary gases, which occur in minuto quan. 
tities in the atmosphere. Nevertheless, it in 
probable that only very few and very unimpor. 
tant elements still remain undetoctod. © 
revelation of radium will probably prove to 
have been the last important discovery in this 
direction. 

Nor is practical chemistry likely to witness 
any striking discoveries in new compounds in 
what is called inorganic chemiadry, the chemistry 
which mainly deals with compounds that con 
tain no carbon. Lately Pr. Marshall, of Edin. 
burgh, has discovered the compounds known as 
the persulphates, but these are of small import. 
ance, and there are probably not many more 
to follow. 

Synthesis. But the future of practical 

will be mainly concerned with the 
artificial production of complex compounds, 
containing carbon. Large treatisos have alroady 
been written that are concerned solely with the 
artificial manufacture by synthests oe 
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may be obtained from coal tar. The chemutry 
of coal-tar will play a large part in the future of 
chemical science. 

If wo were to expross the difference between 
the past and the future of chenuatry in’ the 
shortoat form, it would be aaid that paat chemu- 
try hae been almost exclumvely analytic — 
analynia being tho process of breaking any. 
thing down into ite constituent: clementa -and 
that, this) process having now been carried 
practically to its natural limita, present and 
future chenustry are concerned with the oppoate 
process of aynthena, Analytical chenistry is 
almoat a perfect science: synthetic chemistry 
the father of which, M. Berthelot, is alive to-day 
—is still in ite infancy. 


The Field of Synthetic Chemistry. 
But we must not imagine that synthetic 
chemiatry is or will bo concomoed merely with the 
artificial building up of cémpounts already 
known to be produced by the lisa animal or 
vegetable organiam. On the contrary, synthetic 
chemistry haa alrrady produce), and im daily 
producing, an Hlimitable aero of new com. 
ag which are almolutely unknown in Nature, 

© mpanufacturn of these compounds in of sume 
interest to the theorut, of course, for the Uhoorsat 
can afford to ignore no fact; but it i chiefly 
suraviod for practical enda Of these the least 
Important in tho service of the dyeing industry 
by the production of dyes auperior to any that 
can be obtained from the vegetable world But 
the moat smportant end, and that which indivi- 
dually, porhapa, occugnes the stag Nelo tf Ubenere 
investigator, is the service of me leine 

Indeed, contomporary chemutry gom far to 
vindicate the teaching of Paracelsus, that The 
true use of chemistry in not to make gold, but 
to prepare me‘ficines"" Not so long ago the 
study of Materia Medica, or medical materiale | 
(to translate vory lonscly), wae practically a 
department of applied botany. But snyimeo who 
cares to compare the text- books on thin subject 
written a generation with those now being 
published, will find that ® moat astonishing 
change haa come over the treatment. The 
vegetable world is being slowly excluded from 
such text- books, and it is hard to say where the 

will end. Perhaps the majority of the 
drugs on which the modern physician now relics 
were unheard of thirty years ago. Indeed, they 
did not exist. They have, most of them, been 
manufactured, for the first time in the spate fas 
things, in German laboratories. Amongst 
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organs, procure sleep, and so forth. But 
physicians have not yet obtained the ideal 
anwathetic, or the ideal hypnotic, or the ideal 
antiseptic. With these, and with many more, 
ig chemistry of the future will be able to supply 
them. 


The Solver of World Problems. 
Again, the chemistry of the future will be of 
incalculable importance in solving some of the 
most difficult problems that confront humanity. 
Of these there are not a few that might be named. 
At present, for instance, mankind is living on 
ita capital of coal: it is to chemistry that we 
must turn for a now fuel when the coalfields are 
exhausted. But by far the most important 

robleom which the chemistry of the future will 
ave to solve—and doubtless will solve—is the 
problem known as tho “ fixation of the atmo- 
spherio nitrogen.” The reader is already aware 
of tho abundanco of nitrogen in the atmosphere. 
Now this element is an cssential part of the food 
of man and of the food of the plant—upon 
which, in the last resort, man lives. But plants 
cannot absorb nitrogen directly from the air 
any more than we oan, though four-fifths of 
every breath wo draw consists of this gas. The 
wheat plant and man cannot fiz the atmospheric 
nitrogen. Man cannot even utilise nitrogon 
when it is proxonted to him in the form of ite 
simple compounds. He can utilise it only when 
it has been ‘‘ worked up” by the plant into 
those exceedingly complex compounds which 
we call the albumins or proteids. Now the 
plant can utilise the nitrogen which is prosented 
to it in the simple compounds, lator to be 
studied, which are called nitrates. The only 
exceptions to the rule that a plant can take in 
its nitrogen only as nitrates are furnished by a few 
plants of the order called Leguminose, whose 
roots are lived upon by certain “ nitrifying 
bacteria,’ which can take in the free nitrogen 
of the “aoil air’ and hand it on to the plant. 
Hence the constant supply of nitrates is neces- 
sary for the growth of the corn of the world ; and 
at present we are a pie using up the store of 
nitrates, which mainly occur in South America. 
When there is no more nitrate to be obtained 
we shall be in a sorry plight. But it may quite 
reasonably be sapnoied: that, ere then, chemistry 
will have learnt how to fix the atmospheric 
nitrogen easily, cheaply, and in the enormous 

uantities that will required. Already the 
fixation can be accomplished by the use of 
electricity, but only in very small quantities and 
at a prohibitive cost. 


In the World's Food Supply. Many 
other problems connected with the future food 
supply of the world's population—which is 
imoreasing in numbers at an enormous rate— 
will be solved by the chemistry of the future. 
Doubtless we shall learn, for instance, to manu- 
facture sugar quite cheaply, and thus to procure 
an unlimited supply of one of the most valuable 
of all foodstuffs. 

Lastly, a word may be said as to the future 
of chemical theory ; but the subject need not 
detain us long, since it will be referred to in the 


chapter on physical chemistry. But we ma 
ae that the "hacretionl advance of the tact 
few years makes it more than probable that the 
chemiste of the future will be able to manufac- 
ture the so-called elements themselves at will. 
The conventional values at present attached to 

old and silver will have to be readjusted. 
These precious metals will be manufactured only 
for their beauty and paar in the arta. 
But other metals, even more valuable, and far 
more useful, will be manufactured—metals such 
as platinum, and others, which have special 
properties that render them of use. 


Relation of Chemistry to Electricity. 
Further, theoretical chemistry will become 
completely allied and unified with those 
branches of physics which we call electricity and 
magnetism. Already the old terms, such as 
chemical attraction and chemical affinity, are 
beginning to be ruled out of date, for we are 
learning that these affinities really depend not, 
as the old Greek thinker thought, upon the 
‘loves and hates of the atoms,” but upon the 
electrical properties of the different elements. 

It is, indeed, not too much to say that the 
whole theory of chemistry will be resolved into 
& mere subdivision of the theory of sepia ke 
This prospective advance has been already 
initiated by the study of radium and radio- 
activity. Indeed, it seems hardly too much to 
say that chemical theory will ere long reach a 
complete and final stage. The laws discovered 
by at students of the past hundred years will 
take their place beside and among the laws 
which the physicist has discovered. Let us 
remember our definition of the province of 
chemistry, and we shall see that the science 
which deals with the consequences of the fact 
that matter is of different kinds must plainly be 
resolved, at last, into the science which treats 
of matter of whatever kind. This is another 
way of saying that the chemical forces of 
which we now find it convenient to speak are 
not special and peculiar, but are none other 
than particular manifestations of the physical 
forces which act everywhere. The forces of 
valency and afinsty and so forth, which we 
must study later, are already being regarded 
as merely particular expressions of that omni- 
present force which we call electricity. 

But though chemical theory will in all pro- 
bability have become perfected in another 
century, no limit can be set to the possibilities 
of practical chemistry. The number of ible 
compounds which may be manufactured in the 
laboratories of the future is almost infinite. 
Nor can their utility to mankind be measured. 


The Relations of the Elements. 
We cannot look at the periodic law without 
coming to the necessary conclusion that the 
elements are related; and we cannot philo- 
od eared come to this conclusion without belag 
led to the further conclusion that their relation- 
ship implies common origin and an ultimate 
rapa of nature. We have already seen that 
it is to reject the simple hypothesis 
that the atoms of all tlie other esate: ate 


:ompounded of atoms of hydrogen, and we come 
apon this final parting of the ways: either the 
periodic law means nothing, the relationship of 
the elements is only apparent, a mere matter of 
shance—or the atoms are not atoms. As evory- 
one knows, it is to this last conclusion that 
Chemistry has been forced. 

Atoms, Animals,and Plants, Professor 
George Darwin’s Presidential Address to the 
Meeting of the British Association in South Africa 
in August of this year (1905) has clearly put 
before every reader the amazing analogy between 
the atoms of the elements and the individuals 
of any species of animal or plant. The elements 
are species, their atoms correspond to the 
individuals of species, and they are subject to 
change, to variation, to origin, and to disap- 
pearance, just like any living species, and in 
virtue of the same underlying causes and prin- 
ciples of evolution, of which the chief is natural 
selection—which chooses the individual organism 
or the individual atom that is the fittest to 
survive in the environment or the surroundings 
in which it is placed. We must later consider 
this theory of atomic evolution ; meanwhile we 
note its incompatibility with the theory that 
atoms are ultimates. We must regard atoms, on 
the contrary, as fleeting phases of matter, none 
of which are eternal, even though some of them 
may last for millions of years. Here, then, we 
leave the periodic law, which has been invaluable 
to us, and will proceed to consider in brief the 
main characters of the principal elements, their 
distribution, the principles of their preparation, 
and their more important compounds. 

Elements in the Free State. Some of 
the Elements are found in nature as such, or, 
as we say, in the free state; but more usually 
they are found as compounds which have to 
be decomposed before we can obtain and free 
the element. Three very important elements 
constitute by far the greatest part of the entire 
crust of theearth. These ar» Silicon, Aluminium 
and Oxygen—the latter of which the earth's crust 
has doubtless imprisoned from the atmosphere. 

The greater bulk of the earth’s atmosphere is 
made up of Oxygen and Nitrogen, each being in 
the free or uncombined state. Three more 
elements much less abundant, Phosphorus, Sul- 
phur, and Carbon, are found widely spread in 
rocks and minerals and in sea water, though 
their total amount is small compared with that 
of ,the elements already named. Of these, 
however, the last—Carbon—is in some ways of 
supreme importance, for when we turn to the 
kinds of matter in which life is displayed, we find 
that carbon is the most abundant element 
therein. Now Silicon is the most abundant 
element in the tnorganic or lifeless world ; and 
it is possible to draw certain interesting com- 
parisons between the chemical properties of this 
element Silicon and the element Carbon. We 
note this resemblance because it is of use in 
aiding the memory of the student, but we do 
not dwell upon it, because we must regard it as 


casual and not as possessed of the deeper 
significance which’ at first sight is certainly 
suggested. a 
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Rarer Elements. Al! the remaining ele- 
ments are relatively less abundant ; even iron 
constitutes only a small portion of the earth’s 
crust, though we think of it as such a common 
element. Radium, again, is almost infinitely rare ; 
but we are learning in the case of Radium and 
other very rare elements to explain their rarity 
in a way which would have astonished the older 
chemists. Nowadays we regard them as rare 
merely because their lives are so short ; and thus 
they make but a poor show when we come to 
make comparative estimates of the amounts of 
the various elements at any given moment. Lead, 
for instance, is by no means an uncommon 
element ; certainly no one thinks of it as rare ; 
but there is reason to believe that lead is actually 
no other than a very prolonged and therefore 
conspicuous stage in the evolution of certain 
atoms, radium representing o very brief stage in 
the earlier part of thet evolution. This may be 
very loosely but graphically expresacd in the 
saying that lead is the last stage of Radium. So 
much for the relative abundance of the elements, 
but to this we may add a brief table from Sir 
William Ramsay, the world-famous Professor at 
University College, London, which gives us some 
idea of the relative amounts of the elements that 
ocour at the surface of the earth, including land, 
sea, and sky—that is to say, the earth’s crust, 
the waters of the oceans, and the atmosphere : 


Oxygen .. 60:0 Titanium 0:30 
Silicon 253 Carbon .. .. 0:20 
Aluminium 73 Chlorine O15 
Iron 5:1 Phosphorus .. 0-09 
Calcium 3°5 Manganese .. 0:07 
Magnesium 25  Sulphur.. .. 0-04 
Sodium 2:3 Barium .. .. 0:03 
Potassium. . 22 Nitrogen .» 0:02 
Hydrogen .. 1:0 Chromium 0-01 


The Metala. An ancient and familiar 
division of the elements is into metals and non- 
metals. Everyone knows what the obvious 
characters of a metal are. It usually has a 
characteristic appearance or metallic lustre ; it 
is usually heavy, and has physical properties 
which make it of practical value. e metals 
are exceptionally good conductors of heat and of 
electricity. In all these characters they are con- 
trasted with the non-metals. All the metals are 
solid at ordinary temperatures with one excep- 
tion, Mercury. This ivision of the elements is 
not strictly scientific, and very little further 
reference will be made to it, but we may here 
consider the common characters which make it 
convenient to retain the old name, and the few 
words we have to say will form a suitable 
introduction to the course on METALLURGY. 

There are now known more than fifty metals, of 
which six were familiar to the ancients and are 
mentioned in the Bible ; these are Gold, Silver, 
Tin, Copper, Iron, and Lead. In time past it 
was attempted to frame rigid definitions of the 
metals, and the first definition, now more than 
1000 rs old, insisted on the properties of 
fusibility and malleability as the essential 
characters of metals. Fusibility is the quality 
of undergoing liquefaction without other change 
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when great heat is applied. Malleability is the 
property in virtue of which a substance can be 
aten out with a hammer (Latin malleus). 
The Alchemists. The Alchemists paid 
immense attention to the metals because gold 
is a metal, and it was naturally from the 
other metals that they expected to be able to 
manufacture gold—an idea by no means s0 
remote from possibility as we used to think. 
The fact of solidity was also regarded as essential 
to a metal; thus mercury was not regarded as 
a metal until it had been frozen—that is to 
aay, solidified by cold. When Antimony and 
Similar substances were discovered, they were 
regarded as somi-metals because they were not 
malleable, but brittle when struck with a hammer. 
Antimony, bismuth, and some other elements we 
often still speak of as metalloids—the termination 
od implying likeness ; it almost corresponds to 
the English ‘* ish,’ and the metalloids are not 
exactly metals but metallish. However, that 
distinction was shown to be of small value, and 
the definition of a metal came to rest upon the 
ssion of metallic lustre and of great weight ; 
ut many of the non-metals have a metallic 
lustre, and amongst the metals is the element 
lithium, which is actually the lightest solid 
known. Hence it is now impossible to form a 
satisfactory definition of the metals. 


HOW TO USE APPARATUS 


Electrolytic Apparatus. Sometimes in 
the course of his experimental work the chemist 
has occasion to decompose a substance by 
means of electricity. 

The instrument consists of three glass tubes 
united at one ond. The two principal tubes 
form a U, and from the loop of the U the third 
tube springs parallel to the other two. The 
principal tubes terminate in little glass stop- 
cocka, while the third, or branch tube, tends in a 
bulb of sufficient capacity to hold the entire 
contente of all three tubes. The bulb is opsn 
at the top, and is about an inch above the stop- 
cocks. Two inches from the bend of the U a 
small piece of platinum foil is enclosed in each 
of the two principal tubes, and the foil is fas- 
tened to a pena wire which is either fused 
into the wall of the tube passing through it, or 
passes through a small cork fitting into an 
opening in the slide of the tube. 

In decomposing a fluid by means of electricity 
to electrolysae it, the fluid is poured into the bulb, 
the two stop-cocks boing open, till the three 
tubna ar full, though the bulb itself is empty. 
The stop-cocks of the principal tubes are then 
closed, and the wires from a powerful series of 
batteries are attached to the two little phtinum 
platea. As the liquid is decom the gases 
arise in the principal tubes, and by their pressure 
drive the liquid up into the bulb. 

Combustion Furnace. When resolving 
an organic compound into ite elements todiscover 
how much carbon, oxygen, hydrogen, and so forth 
there may be in it, we have to make use of a 
combustion farnace. There are a large number 
of furnaces in use, but they differ only in minor 
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A Working Definition of Metals. We 
have dealt with this subject at nono too great 
length because there is much imstruction for us 


in the history of the changes which increasing 
kno e has brought in our chemical concep- 
tions. by one the characters supposed to 


be essential to metals have had to be given up, 
and finally we see that there is no rigid demar- 
cation in nature that corresponds to our rig.d 
conception. But we may frame a “ working 
definition " of the metals which is quite useful. 
We may say that a metal is a substance which 
in the first place combines with oxygen to form 
what we call an oxide. The character of these 
compounds with oxygen is that, as a class, the 

have a particular affinity for the compoun 

of non-metals with oxygen. The compounds of 
metals with oxygen are called bases ; the com- 
pounds of non-metals with oxygen are called 
acids » and the union of a base with an actd results 
tn the formation of a salt. Thin is a good defini- 
tion, for instances can be adduced to show that 
certain of the elements are capable of acting 
either as metals or as non-metals in accordance 
with it. Sometimes the union of such = wetal 
or metalloid with oxygen has a basic character 
and sometimes an acid character. So much 
for the metals in general. [See Mretrauiurey.] 

To be continued 


IN CHEMISTRY 


points of construction. Perhaps the most 
tvpical is that known as Erlenmeyer's furnace. 

his consists of twenty-four Bunsen burners, 
which lie beneath a fuel clay trough, on which 
the combustion tube lies. e combustion tube 
itself is simply a tube of very hard glass speciall 
made for the purpose, and its exact form de 
entirely upon the object of the analysis. fe has 
sither two straight ends, or one end is drawn out 
into a point and turned up. In efther case it is 
laid on the fire-clay support, and cautiously 
attached to the auxiliary apparatus, which may 
be a gas holder for forcing aur through it at one 
end, and a calcium chloride tube and potash 
bulbs at the other; or it may be an apparatus 
for collecting the nitrogen evolved. The order 
in which the different parts of the tube are heated 
also depends on the nature of the analysis, but 
the student will do well to be cautious in heating 
his tubes. If he is not careful he will cause them 
to bulge and possibly to crack. Again, by turn- 
ing on the gas too suddenly he may crack “the 
fire-clay support. 

Heat Regulation. Besides requiring 
great heat, the chemist may find it to 
keep an object at a fixed temperature. This 
ia effected by means of gas tors, working 
automatically. The principle of all these is this: 
An arrangement of glass tubes is made so that 
the gas has to pass over the face of some mercury 
on its passage to the burner. This is in 
reality 


To operate Reichert’s regulator, the bulb of 
the thermometer tube is inserted in the oven, or 
flask, which should be maintained at a certain 
temperature. The auxiliary burner is placed 
beneath the object, being connected by tubing— 
preferably of metal, but often of india-rubber— 
to the regulator. A second thermometer is 
also inserted in the object. By means of 
an ordinary burner the temperature is 
raised to within a degree of the de- 
sired point. Then the common burner 
is removed, and the gas allowed to 
pers through the regulator, the pin- 

ole burner of which is lighted. After 
a few minutes the thermometer will 
reach the desired temperature, and 
the regulating screw must then be 
turned till the mercury is just touch- 
ing the bottom of the inner tube. 
If, when that is done, the tempera- 
ture of the oven or flask rises the 
slightest fraction above the indicated 
point. the mercury will cut off the gas 
and the pin-hole burner will keep the 
object just warm. At the same time, 
when the temperature falls below the 
selected point, the larger burner should 
be called into play and the heat at once 
increased. An hour’s experimenting 
with one of these burners should enable 
the student to keep an oven at a 
fixed temperature day and night for 
weeks, 

Distillation. What is the impor 
tance of being thus able to regulate 
heat? It is important in many ways. 
In distillation much time and trouble is 
saved by this means. In many important opera- 
tions of Organic Chemistry it is desirable to 
distil substances at varying temperatures. But 
first a word on the ordinary methods of distil- 
lation will be helpful. 

The fluid to be distilled is placed in a retort 
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which should be fitted with an extra tube 
through which a thermometer passes. The 
liquid should not fill more than a third of the 
retort. Overfilling these awkward vessels is 
responsible, perhaps, for more breakages than 
anything else. At the end of the retort ia a 
condenser, through which a stream of water 
continually passes, and the condenser ends in 
the flask destined to receive the dis- 
tillate. Note that the end of the retort 
must be fitted to the condenser with a 
cork or rubber tubing, but unless the 
distillate is very volatile there is no need 
in general practice for the condenser 
to be united to the receiver; in fact, 
in most cases it is preferable that it 
should be quite free in the neck of the 
flask, In simple distilling the liquid is 
heated to its boiling point, and there 
kept boiling briskly, while the vapour 
passes over the condenser and returns 
to the fluid state. 

In fractional distillation the matter is 
different. It is generally preferable to 
use a flask fitted with a cork through 
which two holes are bored. Through 
one of these holes the thermometer of 
the heat regulator is passed, and 
through the other is passed a wide 

lasa tube having a branch tube bent 
dawawerds: reaching out of ita side. 
In the upper half of this tube we 
fit our standard thermometer, closing 
the top and taking care that when 
the desired temperature is reached 
the column of mercury in the thermometer 
shall just pass through the cork. ‘The bent 
side-tube is attached to the condenser. Then 
the liquid in the flask is brought to the lowest 
of the temperatures at which we wish to 
distil, the gas regulator is adjusted, and 
the operation progresses automatically. When 
nothing more can be seen dripping into the 

receiver, allow 

five minutes 

to pass, put 
clean 
receiver, wun- 
acrew the regu- 
lator of the 
gas controller, 
raise the tem- 
perature to the 
next point, and 


: ff repeat there 
a operations till . 
y the ~ tempera- 

ture has been 

vaI¢9 . successfull 
fl | ' dealt with. It 
} f| fl is always ad- 
ack visable toallow 


ee - five minutes’ 

__. grace ; many & 

promising dis- 

tillation has 

besn ruined by 
ever haste. 
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LATIN By Gerald K. Hibbert. M.A. 


Szsoroxn I. GRAMMAR 
Nouns: Fourth Declension : -u stems. 
The Third Declension will be taken next lesson. } 
Ominative ends in -us (mostly masculine) and 
in -u (always neuter). 


‘ de Plural. 
Vv, us, @ atep 
Acc. gradum } gradis 
Gen. gradiis graduum 
Dat. —s gradui gradibus 
All. = gradu { (or gradubus) 
N. V. A. gen, a knee genua 
Gen. genis genuum 
Dat. gonibus 
_ Abl. } sen { (or genubus) 


A few nouns of this declension ending in -us 
are feminine : ¢.g., manus (hand), acus (ncedle), 
domus (house), tridua (tribe), porticus (porch), 
enus(old woman). Domus makes dat. sing. domus 
or domo, abi. domo, aco. pl. -us or -os, gen. 
domuum or domorum (partly second and partly 
fourth declension). 


Fifth Declenaion :_ -e stems. 

All nouns in this declension have nominative 
in -ea, and are feminine (except dies, which is 
common gender in singular, and masculine in 
plural). 


Singular. Plural. 

N. Vi dios (day) dies. 

ice. diom dies. 

Cen. diei dierum 

Dat. diei diebus 

Abl. die diebus 

_ Pronouns — Personal: (purely substan- 
tivos). 
First Person 
Singular. Phi tal. 

Nom. ogo, I nos, we 

Aoc. me, me nos, we 

Gen. mei, c} me *nostri, ur nos- 

a trum, of wes 

Dat. mihi, éo or for me nobis, to or for us 

Abl. me, by me, etc. nobis, by us, etc. 
Szcoxrp Prrson 

Singular, Plural, 
Nom. tu, thou voe, ye 
aa te, thee VOR, you 
tui “vestri or vest 

Daé. tibi vobis = 

Abl. te vobis 

* Nore, Nostrum and vestrum are Partitive 


Turmp Prrson ; 
For he, she, it, the Demonstrative Pronouns hic, 


és, or ille (see below) are used. Thus, masculine 
hic (he), feminine Aaec (she), neuter hoe (it). 


Demonstrative. Used either as adjec- 
tives or substantively: thus (1) hic puer = this 
boy, (2) htc = he. 

1. Srmmp_ze on UNEMPHATIO. 


Stngular. 

Mase. Fem. Neut. 
Nom. _ is (that, or he) ea(she) id (it) 
Ace. eum eam id 
Gen, ejus ejus ejus 
Dat. ei ei el 
Abl. 60 ea eo 

Plural. 
Nom. ii eae ea 
Acc. 608 eas ea 
Gen. eorum earum eorum 
Dat. iis or eis (all genders) 
Abl. iis or ei8 
2. EMPHATIC 


Hic, this (ncar me): the demonstrative pro- 
noun of the first person. 


Singular. 
Nom. hic haec hoc 
Ace. hune hanc hoc 
Gen. o hujus 
Dat. huic 
Abl. hoo hao hoo 
Plural. 
Nom. hi hae haec 
Ace. hos has haec 
Gen. horum harum horum 
Dat. his 
Abi. his 


Iete, that (near you): the demonstrative 
pronoun of the second person. (Often used 
contemptuously—e.g., taf = those contemptible 


friends of yours. In law, fic = my clicnt, 
iste = my opponent, the defendant.) 
Singular. 
Nom iste ista istud 
Acc. istum istam istud 
Gen. istius 
Dat. isti 
Abl. isto ista isto 
Plural. 
Nom. isti istae ista 
Ace. istos istas ista 
Gen. istorum istarum = istorum 
Dat. istis 
Abl. istis 


that out there, {Often means “ the wd 
guished ”’ : = great Cato. 
clined like iste. . 
Refiaitive. 
Idem, the same: (compound of és and dem.) 
Singular. 
Mase. Fem. Newt. 
Nom. idem eadem idem 
Ace. eundem eandem idem 
Gen. ejusdem 
Dat. eidem 
Abl. eodem em eodem 
Plural 
Nom. cidem eacdem eadem 
Ace. eosdem easdem eadem 
Gen. eorundem earundem eorundem 
Dag. eisdem 
Abi. eisdem 
Ipse, self. Declined like tlle, except that the 


neuter sing. nom. and acc. is not spsud, but spsum. 
Examples of its use: ego spse = I myself ; silo 
ipso die = on that very day. It can be used of 
any person (with ego, tu, etc.) and in any case. 


Reflexive. (Third Person.) 
Stngular and Plural. 
Nom. (wanting: use tpse for “he himeelf.’’) 
Acc. se (or sese), himself, herself, ttself, 
themselves. 
Gen. sui, of himself, ete. 
Dat. sibi, to or for himself, etc. 
Abl. se (or sese), with himself, etc. 
Posseasive. 
Singular. 
Mase. Fem. Neue. 
lat person mous mea meum (my, mene) 
person tuus tua tuum = (thy, thine) 
3ra person is in 
(Roe suus sua suum (Ass : 
only) {her own, etc.) 
Plural. 


nostra nostrum (our) 
2nd person vester vestra ve3trum (your) 
Also cujus cuja cujum (whose) 

Decline meus, tuws, suus, and cujus like bonus ; 
noster and vester like niger. Meus has vocative 
masc. mt; tuus and suvs have none. 

Nore. Suus is reflexive only, and cannot be 
used for the ordinary possessive of the third 
person. Se and suus can only be used when the 
person they denote is the same as the nominative 
to the principal verb in the sentence in which 
they occur, as “ Brutus killed hemself (se) with 
hts oton (suo) dagger.”’ For the ordinary third 
person possessive use genitive of ts, hic, or slle ; 
thus, sumus ejus servi = we are his slaves. 


Verbs. Latin verbs, like English, have two 
voices, Active and Passive; two numbers, 
s'ngular and plural; and three persons in each 
number, thus lst pers. amo, I love; 2nd, amas, 
thou lovest ; 3rd, amat, he loves. Note yee the 
pronouns ego, tu, etc., are not expressed, but are 
implied by the different personal endings. 


lst person noster 


eee 


Sonuun oF tas Foun Coxnsvaarions. 
{Must-‘he learnt by heart.] 2 | 
There are four regular Conjugations : 

’ Indic. Infinitioe.. : 
lat A-verds amo amA-re_ I love 
Qnd E-verbs moneo monk-re J warn 
3rd Condonant reG-ére 1 rule 

or U-verbs induo indU-ére I puto. 
4th I-verbs audio audi-re J hear 


Active Voice. 
Indicative Mood. 


Singular. Plural. 
lat persuon 2nd 3rd let Qnd = 3rd 
PRESENT. 
Am-o as at amus atis ant 
(I love, or am loving, etc.) 
Mon-eo es et emus etis ent 
(1 warn, or am warning, etc.) 
Reg-o is it imus itis unt 
(I rule, or. am ruling, etc.) 
Aud-io is it imus itis iunt 
(J hear, or am hearing, etc.) 
Futures SimpP.e. 
Sint. pbo bis bit bimus bitia bunt 
(I shall love, or warn, etc.) 
Aa sam cs = et Ss emus”so otis — ont 
(I shall rule, hear, etc.) 
Meni IMPERFECT. 
ee ham bas bat bamus batis bant 
Ae (I was loving, etc.) 
PERFECT. 
Amavy- 
Monu- i; isti it imus istis érunt 
Rex- (or dre) 
Audév- j (I have loved, or I loved, etc.) 
A Futrure PERFECT. 
mav- 
ied ero eris erit erimus eritis erint 
penta (I shall have loved, etc.) 
renee PLUPERFECT. 
aia rom eras erat eramus eratis erant 
Audiv- (I had loved, &c.) 
Subjunctive Mood. 
PRESENT. 
Am-em es et emus  etis ent 
Mon-eam eas eat eamus eatis eant 
Reg-am as at amus atis ant 
Aud-iam jas iat ijamus iatis§ iant 
Ama- IMPERFECT. 
Rese. Jes res ret remus retis rent 
Audi- 
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S¢é : Plural. 
lat person 2nd 3rd let Qnd 3rd 

Amav- PERFECT. 

Monu- 

Rex- ferim cris erit erimus eritis erint 
Audiv- 

Amav- PLUPERFECT. 

lag inscin «= iases isset issomus issetis issent 
Audiv- | 





Imperative Mood. 
PrREesSznNT TENSE— 


2nd sing. 2nd plural. 
Ama (love thou) Amate (love ye) 
Mond Moncte 
Roge Regite 
Audi Audite 
Furure TENs%— 
Qnd sing. 3rd ang. 2nd pl. 3rd pl. 
amato amato amatote amanto 
(thou muat love, &c.) 
moneto *moneto monetote monento 
regito rogito regitote regunto 
audito audito auditote audiunto 


Infinitive Mood. 
Pres. anp IMPERF. 


ama- 
a 


PERF. AND PLUPERF. 


aAmav- 
monu- fisse 





rege- | (talove, dr.) rex- (to have loved, 4c.) 
audi- audiv- 
Gerund (VERBAL Noun). 
Nom. and Acc. Gen. Dat. and Abi. 
sine 
monend.- ; 
regend.- um i oO 
audiend- 
Participles. 
PRESENT. FuTURE. 
amans, loving amaturur, a, um 
monens moniturus, a, um 
rogens recturus, a, um 
audiens auditurus, a, um 
Supines. 
amatuimn amatu 
monitum monitu 
rectum rectu 
auditum auditu 


Norse. The Gerund and the two Supines are 
verbal nouns or aubstantives, supplying cases to 
the infinitive: thus, ibe regends (genitive of the 
gerund regendum) = the hope of ruling ; mérabile 
anditw (ail. of supine) = wonderful to hear. 

The participles are verbal adjectives, and are 
declined as such: future participles like bonus, 
present participles like sngene (see next lesson). 

The present, perfect, and supine stems must 
be known in order to conjugate a verb; from 
these the other parts of the verb may be formed. 
Therefore it is well to learn what are called the 
Principal Parts of ory verb: that is, the 
present infinitive, the pcriect indicative, and the 
aupine in -wm. Thus of amo the principal parte 
are amare, amavi, amatum. The following table 
will be found useful for reference, showing how 
all the tenses (both active and passive) are de- 
rived from these three principal parte : 


Deervation or THE Vers Forms. 
From Present Infinitive atem. 


Pres. act. and pass. Infin. — a. and p. 
Fut. simp!e a. and p. Gerund and gerundive 
Imperf. a. and p. Participle pres. act. 
Imperative a. and p. 

From Perfect stem. 


Perfect active Piuperfect active 


Fut. perf. active Infin. perf. active 
From Supine stem. 

Supines Perfect pass. 

Fut. part. act. Future perf. pass. 

Fut. infin. pass. Pluperf. pass. 

Perf. part. pass. Perf. Infin. pass. 


Notice that the Imperative Active is formed 
by dropping the re from the Present Infinitive : 
amare, ama ; audtre, auds, etc. 

Note also: The Present, Future, and Present 
Perfect (i.e. ‘‘ amavs ” translated “ I have loved,” 
not “ I loved ’’) are called Primary tenses ; the 
Imperfect, Pluperfect, and simple Perfect 
(“‘amavi,” “I loved ’’), Historic tenses. 


Section IT. SYNTAX. 

Ruts 1. If one verb is predicated of two or 
more subjects, it will be in the plural—e.g., Puer 
et puella eyquum amant = the boy and the girl 
love the horse. 

Rute 2. If there are two or more subjects 
of different grammatical persons, the verb agrees 
with the first person rather than the second, and 
with the second rather than the third—e.g., Si tu 
e Tullia valetis, ego a Cicero valemus = if you 
and Tullia are well, Cicero and I are well. 
{Note. The Romans put “I” first: they said, 
‘‘ ego et Caius,” where we say, “ Caius : nd I.” 
Therefore when Wolsey wrote “* Ego e rex meur,”” 
he was a good acholar, though a poor courtier. } 

Rute 3. When an adjective qualifies nouns 
of different genders, it agrees with the masculine 
rather than with the feminine—e.g., Frater mihs 
(or meus) ef soror mortui sunt = my brother and 
sister are dead. If the subjects are all lifeless 
things, no matter what their gender, the adjective 
is neuter—e.g., Divitiae et gloria jucunda (neut. 
pl.) suné = riches and glory are pleasant. 


SENTENCES TO BE PUT INTO LATIN. 


Both ... and—Et ... et. Therefore—Ergo. 
Wind—Ventus, -i. Money—Peounia. 
Storm—Procelia. I show—Monstro, -are. 


Dream-——Somnium. W isdom—Sapientia. 
Experience— Expericutia. Many—Muilti (pl.). 

pe—Spero, -are. blame—Culpo, -are. 
Too muoh—Nimis. aes 

— Minus. I lead—Duco, ducere. 
I give—Do,dare,dedi,datum. Desired—Optatus, -a, -um. 
I ce Sigua dicere, dixi, Haven—Portus, -ds. 

um. 


1. God rules both the winds and the storms. 
8. This thing (omit “‘ thing,” and put “ this ” 
in neuter) is not the same as (ac) that, 
and never (say “nor ever,’ neque 
unquam) will be. 
8. Jp (his) dreams he heard himselt warning 
tie fiona 
4. Experience warns us not (use ne with 
subjunctive mood, negative of ut) to 
hope too much. 


&. If she had loved (subjunctive) herself less, 8 
she would have been y: 
6. Both you and I will warn this boy not to 
give (his) books to that poet (say, as in 
o. 4, “that he may not give,’ using 
ne). 
7. Cesar himself has said it: therefore it is 
: true. 
8. Love glory and not money: s0 (téa) shalt 
thou show true wisdom. 
9. Many of us will blame you on account of 
this day's deeds. 
10. Through waves and storms God leads us 
to the desired haven. 


Kry tro THE ABOVE SENTENCES. 
1. Deus et ventos et procellas regit. 


2. Hoc non est idem (neué.) ac illud, neque 
unquam erit, 


8. In somniis se audivit amicos monentem 
(acc. of present participle, agreeing with 
se). 


Experientia nos monet ne nimis speremus. 
Si se (or ipsam) minus amavisset, fuisset 
beata. 


a - 


6. Et ego et tu hunc puerum monebimus ne 
libros illi poetae det. 


7. Caesar ipse hoo dixit: ergo verum eat. 
8. Am: gloriam, non pecuniam: ita veram 
sapientiam monstrabis. 


9. Multi nostrum te (or vos) ob hujus dici 
facta culpabimus. 


10. Per undas et procellas (or procellasque) 
Deus nos ad optatum portum (not 


LAT ibe 


EWTENCES TO BE TRANSLATED ITO ENGLISH. 


1. Si monumentum quaeris, circum pice. 

2. Regnum moum non est ex hoc mundo: si 
ex hoc munio esset regnum meum, 
ministri mei certavissent. 

8. Multi alios laudant, ut ab illis laudentur 
(pres. eubj. passive of “ laudo ”’). 

4. Et Jesus dixit ei, Recipito visum: fides 
tua te servavit. 

5. Nero post Tiberium, sed ante Vespasianum 
regnavit. 

6. Dormiens ambulabat. 

7. Amvisse non idem est ac amare. 

8. Lili (dat. sing.) sit gloria in seoula secu- 
lorum. 

9. Veniat regnum tuum ; fiat ( = let be done) 

voluntas tua, sicut in caelo, ita etiam in 
terra. 


10. Ams hanc puellam, sed mone illum 


puerum ne stultus (foolish) sit. 


Kxzy To THE ABOVE SENTENOES. 


1. If you seek a monument, look around. 

2. My kingdom is not of (literally ‘“ from "’) 
this world ; if my kingdom were of this 
world, my servants would have striven 
(at usually takes subjunctive). 

8. Many men praise others, in order that they 
may be praised by them. 

4. Ani Jesus said to him, Receive (thy) 
sight: thy faith has saved thee. 

5. Nero reigned after Tiberius, but before 
Vespasian. 

6. He used to walk (note the force of the 
imperfect) in his sleep (literally “* sleep- 
ing,’’ pres. part. of dormto). 

7. “To have loved " is not the same (thing) 
as “to love.” 

8. To him be the glory for generations of 
generations (a frequent use of in 
= during, for). 

9. Let thy kingdom come: let thy will be 
done, as in heaven, so also on earth. 

10. Love this girl, but warn that boy not to 
be foolish (that he may not be; ne is 
negative of ut, which = in order that). 


To be continued 





dative) ducit. 
Szcrion ITI. TRANSLATION. 
VocaBULaRy. 
Monumentum,-i—A monp- Fides, -el—Faith. 
— -ere—I seek. Regne ph 
rcumspielo 1 look  Sed—But. 
Regnum-~A kingdom. Reais’ ae ren k. 
Mundus, -—World. Seculum—Generation. 
Minister, -ri—Servant. Vento. -ire—I come. 
Certo, -are—I.strive. Voluntas — Will (Nomine- 
Alius, -a, -um—Other. tive 
Laudo, -are—I Siteut—As. 
Recipio, -ére—I receive. Caelum— Heaven. 
Visus, -Gs—Sight. Terra—Earth. 
ENGLISH 
Number. In ish there are only two 


numbers, Singular and Piural. A noun is said to 
be Singular when it denotes a single object, and 
Piural when it denotes two or more things of 
the same kind—e.g., book, booke. 

The plural is formed from the singular in 

ways. 

( 1. eieee Ly es ths Gaaelar tte beste 
Anglo-Saxon as : becomes 
peas iagremecadbneoredags iain 


By Gerald K. Hibbert M.A. 





a. The full syllable es is added only when the 
singular ends in a sound of s—é.e., 8 sh, 
soft ch, x, z. Examples: churches, foxes, 
lashes (but monarchs). 

b. The letters es are also added after several 
words ending in -o (cargoes, potatoes), and 
one in -¢ (alkakes); but they are not 
sounded as a separate syllable in this or 
the two following cases. (A few words in 
-o simply add -s, as solo, tyro, canto, grotto, 
quarto, octavo, and all in -fo and -co.) 


Reawish 


co. -es is also added after y preceded by a con- 
sonant, the y being changed tos : body, 
bodies. Qu counts as a consonant: sols- 
loquy, soltloquies. But if a vowel precedes 
the y, -4 alone is added, the y remaining 
unchanged —e.g., chimneys, boys, moneys 
(avoid the spelling monies). 

d, -ea is also added to words of Anglo-Saxon 
origin ending in f, fe, and If, preceded by 
any long vowel suund except oo, and the 
{ is changed into v. Examples: life, 
lives; calf, calves; loaf, loaves. But 

nouns in oof, ff, rf, and nouns in / of 

Norman- French origin, take simple -s, and 

retain the sharp sound of the f —e.g., 

chiefa, roofs, akiffs, turfs, reefs. 

Nore: thief, thieves; staff, staves ; wharf, 
wharves ; scarf, acarves. 

All other nouns except those to be immediately 
mentioned add « to the singular—eg., cats 
(sharp 4), dogs (flat a). 

2. By adding -en, os or, oxen; brother, 
brethren ; child, children (“ children ” is a double 
plural, the old English plural being “ childer *’) ; 
eye, cyne (Spenser, Shakespeare); shoe, shoon ; 
cow, kine ; bce hosen. 

8. By changing the vowel sound of the word, 
as man, men; foot, fect; mouse, mice; tooth, 
fecth. To this head also belong brethren and kine, 
as well as to 2. 

4. By leaving the singular unchanged—e.g., 
sheep, deer, awint. Cf. also: twenty brace of 
partridges, ten thousand horse (t.¢. cavalry), ten 
aail of the line. 

DovaLe PLerars. Some nouns have two 
Yurals, differing in meaning. 

grothor Brothers (by birth) Brethren 
(of a aocicty) 


Die Dies (for stamping) Dice (for play) 
Penny Pennios Pence (lump sum) 
(separate cotna) 
Index Indexes (o/abvok) Indices (tn Algebra) 
Pea Peas Pease (collective) 
(aeparate aceds) 
Genius Geniuses Genii ; 
(gtfted men) (sptrtts, ghosts) 
Cloth Cloths Clothes (garments) 
(kinds of cloth) 


Nouns USED ONLY 1N SINGULAR. Names of 
materials or substances, and of qualities: as 
water, gold, humour. These nouns can, of course, 
take a plural, denoting different sorts of the 
game thing—e.g., mineral waters. 

Nouns U8ED ONLY IN PLURAL. Names of 
instruments or articles of dress made double 
(scissors, trousers) ; portions of the body, diseases, 
ea ceremonies, etc. (entrails, mumps, 

iiards, matins). 

Nouns in ScsPENSE BETWEEN SINGULAR AND 
Prorat. Alms (Old English aclmesse), riches 
(French richesee), and eaves (Old English, efese) 
are really singular, though often treated as 
puree * Who asked an alms”; “ Riches 

eleas [endless} ts as r as winter, To him 
that ever fexrs he shall b> poor.” 


Amends, means, news, pains, wages, are 
strictly plural, but are often used as singular— 
e.g., * The wages of sin is death” ; ‘“‘ A means to 
an end”; “To make an amends.” News is 
now always singular: ‘Ili news flies apace 
(cf. “* These ill news,” in Shakespeare). _ 

Smail-por is strictly a plural, from singular 
pock. 

Pivrats or Compovnp Novns. In most 
compounds the constituent parts have so com- 
pletely coalesced that there is no difficulty about 

forming the plural in the ordinary way—e.g.. 
rain-bow, rain-bows, horse-box, horse-bores. 

But compounds of a noun and an attributive 
word or phrase, in which the parts have not 
coalesced into a single word, add the -« to the 
noun—e.g., courts-martial, knights-errant, fathers 
in-law. When the compound consists of two 
nouns imperfectly coalesced both take the sign 
of the plural---e.g., knights-templars, men-servanta, 
lords-leutenants, lords-juastices. 

PLURALS OF ForrEIGN Worps. <A number of 
nouns borrowed from foreign languages retain 


their proper plurals. Thus: 
LATIN. 
Nouns in a make @: nebula, nebule 
‘5 um » @: erratum, errata 
‘“ t8 » 8: AXiIK, axes 
gs try (ex) .. tees: vertex, vertices; 
appendix, appendices 


* ua(masc.),, t +: term nus, termini 
a us(neut.) , era: genus, genera 


54 168 » 183 series, series 
GREEK. 
Nouns inon makea: phenomena, automata 
es sts »» 8e8: Crises, parentheses 
‘5 ma » mata: miasmata 


MISCELLANEOUS. Cherub, cherubim ; seraph, 
seraphim ; beau, beaux ; madame, mesdames ; 
bandit, banditti ; virtuoso, virtuosi. 


Case. Cases are the different forms which a 
Noun or Pronoun assumes to denote its relation 
to other words in a sentence. In Modern 
English we have three cases, Nominative, 
Possessive, Objective. 

In Anglo-Saxon there were five cases, as in 
Latin—Nominative, Genitive, Dative, Accusative 
and Instrumental (or Ablative). The last was 
retained only in pronouns and dropped in nouns ; 
the Dative gradually came to be used for the 
Accusative as well as for itself, and was called 
the Objective. The Possessive represents the 
old Genitive. 

The Nominative is the case of the Subject of 
the sentence, and denotes the person or thing 
about which we are speaking. It answers the 
question Who? or What ?—e.g., ‘“‘ Time flies.” 
When the Nominative names the person spoken 
to, rather than of, it is called the Nominative of 
Address, or sometimes the Vocative (roco = I 
call)—e.g., “‘ Son, go work in my vineyard.” 

The Possessive is the Case by which we show 
that something belongs to the person or thing 
for which it stands—e.g., “‘ Joseph’s brethren.’ 
It is the only case in nouns in which a case. 
suffix is now used. The Poasessive Case in the 


os, ear and in those forms of the plural not 

ending in s, is formed by adding ’s to the nomina- 
tive case—e.g., ‘““ Women’s rights.” But when 
the plural ends in s, the possessive is indicated 
in writing by putting the apostrophe after the s, 
as ‘ boys’ clothes.” 

Note. The use of the apostrophe is modern. 
The old Possessive suffix was es (scen in Wednes- 
day—t.e., Wodenes day), and the apostrophe 
shows that the e has been dropped. The ’s is not 
an abbreviation of hts: 80 ‘‘ For Jesus Christ His 
rake ”’ is incorrect. 

The simple apostrophe is sometimes used with 
ssnguiar nouns that end in an s sound—e.g., for 
justice’ sake; for righteousness’ sake. This is 
admissible, but we must write ‘‘ Chambers’s 
Journal,” not ‘‘ Chambers’ Journal,” for we do 
not omit the ’s in speaking. 

In the case of a complex name, the possessive 
suffix is attached only to the last word of the 
name—e.g., “‘ The Prince of Wales’s carriage ”’ ; 
“* With Mr. and Mrs. Brown's compliments.” 

The Objective Case is that form of a noun (or 
pronoun) which denotes that the noun or pro- 
noun stands for the object of the action indicated 
in some verb in the active voice, or which 
comes after a preposition. A noun is therefore 
in the Objective Case when it is the object of a 
verb or is governed by a preposition. The 
Objective Case answers the question ‘‘ Whom ? 
What?” In Nouns the Objective Case is the 
same in form as the Nominative ; usually, there- 
fore, we distinguish the two by thoir position 
in the sentence, the Nominative coming before 
the verb, and the Objective after—e.¢., ‘* Manners 
(nom.) maketh man (obj.)”; “ Daniel (nom.) 
was in the den (obj. after tm) of lions.” 

The Objective, besides representing the Latin 
accusative (direct object, as above), also repre- 
sents the Latin dative (indirect object, to or for) 
—e.g., ‘Tell me the old, old story,” where me is 
indirect and story direct object ; “Saddle me 
the ass”; ‘‘ He answered hem never a word ”’ ; 
‘““He plucked me (for me) ope his doublet ” ; 
‘“* Knock me (for me) at this gate.”’ 


Syntax of the Noun. The Syntax of 
the noun deals with the manner in which a noun 


is rela.ed to ihe other words in a sentence. 


NOMINATIVE CASE. 

1. Complementary Nominative. The verbs to 
be, to become, and Passive verbs of naming, 
making, appointing, deeming, &c., take a 
nom‘native after them as well as before : 
“Is it 7?”’; ‘“ John the Baptist is called 
the Elijah of the New Testament.” In 
colloquial language we say, “It’s me,”’ 
‘‘ That’s him,” but such expressions are 
in?orrect. 

2. Nominative Absolute (corresponding to 
Ablative Absolute in Latin, and Genitive 
Absolute in Greek). The Nominative may 
be used with a Participle, forming with it 
a clause grammatically independent of the 
rest of the sentence, 1.e. an absolute clause 
—e.g., ‘‘ They pressed on into the heart of 
the mountains, the scenery becoming more 
ani more sombre at every aep.” This 
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sentence is complete grammatically, even 
if we omit the words in italics. Similarly. 
in ‘“‘ Paradise Regained : ” 
““ And when to all his angels he pro 

To draw the proud king Ahab into fraud, 

That he might fall in Ramoth, they 

demurring, 

I undertook that office.” 
The participle is sometimes omitted : 
“Yet he himself, time to himself best 
known, Remembering Abraham, eto.” 
(* Paradise Regained "’), where ‘ being " 
is omitted before ‘‘ best known.” 

PossEssive Cask. This is raroly used except 

where the Noun denotes a living thing: in such 
expressions as “‘the cannon’s mouth,” “ the 
Church’s one foundation,” the objects are per- 
sonified. Traces of the old genitive case (which 
the Possessive replaced) are seen in “ a month’s 
notice,“ “a day's wages,” “at thoir wit’s ond." 
In familiar language tho Possessive is often 
used alone, without the noun on which it de- 
pends: as‘ St. Paul’s ” (Cathedral), ‘* Prince’s *' 
(Restaurant), “a poem of Tennyson’s.” 

OBJECTIVE Case. 

1. The Objective usually follows the verb, but 
when it differs in form from the Nomina- 
tive it may stand before the verb, without 
causing any ambiguity: as ‘‘ He saved 
others: himself he cannot save,”’ 

2. Verbs of making, appointing, calling, think- 
ing take a Complementary Object in addi- 
tion to the direct object: as, ‘ They 
hailed him (direct) father (compl. obj.) 
of a line of kings.’ 

3. The verbs ask, teach, forgive, banish, etc., 
often take a second Objective —+.g., ‘* We 
banish you our territories’; “‘ I ask you 
pardon.” These verbs can take an 
Objective even in the Passive Voice: “ He 
was denied his rights.” 

4. The Cognate Objective, or Objective of 
kindred meaning, is used after many 
intransitive verbs: “I have fought the 
good fight”; ‘“‘ He laughed his great 
laugh.” Thero is, of course, here a transi- 
tive force in the verb. 

5. The Objective is used after intransitive 
verbs and after adjectives to denote 
extent, duration, age, value: as “ The 
plain ‘stretched miles in each direction.” 

6. The objective is usod after certain old 
Impersonal Verbs, when it is the virtual, 
though not the grammatical subject—e.g., 
“It repenteth me that I have set up 
Saul to be king ’’ (= I repent). 

AprposiTion. When two or more nouns are 

used together, as names of the same thing, 
they ‘are said to be in Apposition ; they are 
always of the same case. “So hand in hand 
they passed, the loveliest pair” (nominative). ; 
‘“‘We have found him of whom Moses. . . did 
write, Jesus of Nazareth” (objective). 

Sometimes a Noun stands in apposition to a 

whole sentence: “They dragged her away 
shrieking, a sight to move the hardest heart. 
247 
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Corrgoct THe Fo.trowine Senrences : 
1. The boy stood on the burning deck, 
Whence all but he had fled. _ 
2. Whom do men say that I am? 
8. This injury has been done me by my friend, 
he whom I treated like a brother. 


4. Oh, a cherubim thou wast that did pteaerve 
me. 


5. Where nothing save the waves and I 
Shall hear our mutual murmurs sweep. 


To be continued 





GERMAN 


“THE German and English languages are con- 

nected by descent. The English is derived 
from the Old Saxon, one of the branches of the 
ancient Teutonic languages. 

But historical influences, principally the influx 
of Latin eloments due to the Norman Conquest, 
and the self-acting processes of natural develop- 
ment, have extensively altered the English lan- 
guage. By suppressions, insertions, inflections 
and manifold other alterations, phonetic and 
structural, the English language has performed 
her individualisstion. The two languages reveal 
at present only superficial affinities, and differ 
fundamentally in the pronunciation, as well as 
in the rules of transformation, in tho different 
categories of words which, according to the 
modifications of quantity, gender, and tense, 
have to be produced. 

Ono of the most remarkable differences may 
he noticed in the intensity of sound needed for 
forming Germin and English words. German 
sounds far louder than English, as may be casily 
perceived by anybody frequenting some German 
assembly. This phenomenon is due to the fact 
that the German produces his words in the 
middle and at the back of his mouth, whilst 
English words aro produced in the front. The 
difference is, of course, due to the nature of the 
sounds themselves, which in German comprise 
gutturals and compounds unknown in Englirh. 

Tho principal objects the English student of 
German ought to keep in view at the beginnin 
are the careful study of the pronunciation, an 
the regular and constant enlargement of his stock 
of German words. The German language contains 
an enormous number of words, and the perfect 
command of a certain amount of vocables, 
gradually oxtended according to the general 
progreas, seems indispensable. 

As regards ths German pronunciation, the 
student should not be discouraged by the initial 
difficultios, which consist mainly in producing 
sounds which have no equivalent in English. 
Once he has mastered these sounds, all will be 
plain sailing, as every letter has practically only 
one pronunciation, and every written or printed 
letter is clearly sounded. Such variations in the 
pronunciation of the same letters in English, as 
the a in ball, have, far, dance ; or the ough in 
rough, plough, cough, dough, thorough, and 
through, could never ocour in German. The 
student should make it a point from the very 
beginning to practise the clear, clean un- 
ciation of the German vowels, which must he 
conceived as strictly isolated sounds, while in 


they are frequently toned down, a ve 
aks y Ge Ge ee 
the e. 
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By P. G. Konody and Dr. Osten 


To each explanation in the following chapters 
the necessary instances are given of selected 
vocables, which must be learnt by heart and 
recapitulated daily. Moreover, the student will 
find abundant practice in translations from one 
language into the other. The length of the 
vowels, and the strees which has to be laid on 
decisive syllables, or words, in compounds, are 
indicated by separate signs. The principal rules 
must, of course, be thoroughly remembered, as 
well as the main features of the numerous excep- 
tions, of which the complete command can only 
be acquired by practical experience. 

An examination paper, with a key, will be 
given at the end of cach lesson. 


PRONUNCIATION, 

Signs used for indicating the pronunciation : 
Long, ~; short, “; very short, °; stress, ’; 
division of syllables and of compound words, -. 

Tux PRINTED LETTERS (TyPxrs).—The German 
types are cut in the characteristic Gothic style, 
and differ from the Latin types used in the 
English language by their pointed shape, but 
the difference is in some cases very slight. 
The following small letters can be easily 
recognised by their close similarity with their 
Latin equivalents : 

Latin types: b,c, ¢, g, i, j, 1, m,n, 0, p, q, Fr, 8, 

German types: f, ¢, ¢, g, i,j, f, m, ny &, YQ, ¥, 6, 

Latin types: t,u, w, y; 

German tyres: t, u, WW, \. 

The other letters of the small alphabet appear 
somewhat differently shaped : 

Latin types: a, d,f, h, k, 8, v, x,z; 

German types: a, d, f, b, f, f, » 4, 3. 

The capitals show essentially distinctive forms, 
except those of rotund character—D, O, Q, U. 

Latin Capitals: A, B, C, D, E, F, G, H, I, 

German Capitals: 4, 8, G, D, G, §, G, H, 3, 

Latin Capitals: J, K,L, M, N, O, P, Q, R, 

German Capitals: 3, &, £, M, N, O, BY, O, R, 

Latin Capitals: 8S, T, U, V, W, X, Y, Z 

German Capitals: ©, 7, ul, B, ®, % 9, 3 

The letters of German handwriting differ 
greatly from the printed Gothic ; but 
tho i a knowledge of them will be found dis- 
tinctly useful, it is not absolutely essential, as 
everybody in Germany is able to read Latin 
characters, which are now frequently used in 
writing. It will therefore only be necessary for 
the student to be able to reud, not to write 
German handwriting. Even in printing, the use 
of Latin type is ing more and more in 
Germany, especially in works of science and in 
the economic part of newspapers. 


Beware of confounding the following very 
similar letters : 

band; cande; fandf; nandu; cand»; 
randr; Band BV; Nand R; M and MR. 


Tue ALPHABET OF GERMAN HANDWRITING. 
Small Letters: 


h 


4% 


7 7 


y EN 


ca 


Ss 


Capital Letters : 
Oo £ 
at ( j 
2h 


om 


542.5% 


To facilitate the knowledge of German type, 
some of the following explanations in English 
are partly printed in German type. 


THE GERMAN ALPHABET. 
Each of the German vowels has but one pro- 
nunciation, varying only in length. Thus the 


YSoG NV REES 
SPQ VY KS 


RYsh 


Geruian ©) 6, ebony Ounoed ag in father, 
though in certain words the sound is shorter. It 
varies in quantity, but not in quality, The same 
rule i te be observed with the other simple vowels 
—f, t, Q, u. 

The fimple consonants are on the ihele pro- 
nounced as in English, ercept the ©, ¢ (like és in 
bits); the G, g (like gin gv); the §R, +, which is 
more rattling than in English ; the 18, » (generally 
life F, f); the WW, w (like the English V, v); anbd 
the 3, 4 (like ¢s in bits). The G, ¢ is pronounced 
sharp or soft, accerding te its position in the wort. 

The simple vowels a, co, and u are subject to 
modification, this mebdification being indicated by ” 
above the vowel—i, ¢, i. Letters thus marked 
are pronounced Differently, and are generally ufed 
to erpreB changes in the number, tense, degree, 
and volume (diminutives) of different clafjes vf 
werds. 

The double vowels (with fea erceptions) and the 
pouble confonanté are pronounced as if they 
were simple, only the former long, the latter 
sharper. By doubling the confonant the preceding 
powwel becomes {hort. 

Sn German afl letters are pronounced, oxcept the 
e after i, and the after any vowel at the end 
of a word, or between a vowel and a consonant. 
In such cases the ¢ and § are not to be considered, 
strictly speaking, as letters, but merely as signs to 
indicate the lengthening of the preceding veel. 
Another case where the § is not pronounced is 
‘after t, in fud) werdds as Theil (part), which is 
pronounced “tile”; but the practice of intro- 
ducing it in this pofition i¢ being gradually abandoned, 
fo that in all modern boofs the werd ié fyelt Teil. 

The exact pronunciation of the whole alphabet, 
the pence rules, exceptions, and examples, 
will be found in the following tables, which the 
student is emphatically advised to read re- 
peatedly, until he has completely mastered them. 


TABLE I. 








Pronunciation. 








As a in father. 

Bay.® 

Tsay.® 

Day.*® 

Like the a in fate. 

As in effort. 

Gay.® 

The h aspirated, the a 
as in father 

As in bee. 

As y in ydcht (shorter). 

The a as in father. 

No difference. 

No difference. 


pi 3 6,0 O' & 
sa Tr ar Oe 


Benak Metso 
1 St we. oe 


Bom pee. o: 
Bt wise MERGYUABR 


= 
4 






German’ German 
"| Print. | Name. 





Pronunciation. 


















No difference. 
As in short. 
Pay.* 

Kvay or Koo, 


As in berry. 

No difference. 

Tay.* 

As in boot. 

Ow as in gown. 

Vay.* 

Like ix jn siz. 

Ylikei Preece with 
rounded lips. 

T's as in nets. 


N HK <GHaDW OVO 
Swany gqertRet OVE 
w eegeruls peo 





* Remember to pronounce the vowel clearly, without sounding the slight y, which is merely used in the phonetic 


spelling as the wearest approach to the actual sound. 


¢ The form 6 is onlv used at the end of the syliable or word. 
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SRMAN TABLE II. 
Signs. Above letters and syliables ~ when long; “ when short; * when very short; ’ stress. 














ee 


* Now generally spelt Staff. 





Letters. | oe German word, | Pronunciation. into English. Rules and Exceptions. 
A Wabe Gabé gift The German A a in alivaye 
a A ‘ Ball ball ronounced as in the Eng- 
Ya an ee aaa hand fish father and arm, only 
an sometimes long or short. 
Bb Vall Bal ball ar ane uke the ee iae 
s te 38 e ° 
Bth Bruper Broodér brother ; at the end of words an 
Bb Grab Grip grave prefixes like a mild p. 
(: (Seder Tsiydér cedar The words beginning with tsch 
es Tsth = | Gato Kb Cato are of foreign origin; pro- 
(S ¢ Glafie* Klnasd nae nounce like ts before e or i, 
as . like k before all other letters. 
Dd Du Lbs thou At the end of words like a 
> Déh Dorn Sasin short | thorn mild t. 
: Wand Bint ribbon 
‘ Fuqland Aynglint England When short like e in bet. 
Ke Ch (Spuard Aydooart Fdward When long like a in fue. 
© ¢ Leben Liybén life 
VK f ner Weder Fay dar featber, pen The sound of f is identical in 
® : Sid) Fish fish both languages. 
. CSarten Gfartén gardon Always like the g in go; ex- 
1 & Gth eben Gay ben give cept at end of words—like @, 
Og Givig Ayvéicch (like | eternal but less guttural. 
ch in loch) 
Herz Huirts heart As in English, but hefore con- 
H oh lab Hobl Hohl hollow sonants and at bee end a. 
] ay = words mute, to indicate the 
% | Ciroh aauee por Jong sound of the preceding 
vowel, 
Sh Koch (softor | T I like i in b:l2 when short, or 
Ti is than ch in like ea in bee when long; 
yj 4 hich) never like i in mune. 
Syel Fegl hedge-hog 
Sa Yah yes J always like y in yacht; 
Jj Yot Never Yaydér every never like the ] in English 
3 j Soc Yoch (like ch} yoke Jatt, jaw, eto. 
in loch) 
K k nie ‘K-nee knee K always sounds as in king ; 
Kih Rahn Kan boat is never mute as in knee, 
wf Rive Keéérshé cherry mnowledge, eto. 
L ] ~, and Lint land Las in’ English, but always 
_ EN Rlage Klagé complaint sounded; it is never mute 


TABLE I].—continued 
Signs. Above letters and syllables ~ when long; ° when short; ° when very short; ’ stross. 












Letters German word. } Pronunciation. ea aT Rulos and Exceptions. 
M om e Mann Minn man As in English. 
My m im Magen Maghen stomach 
Mand | Moont mouth U as in pull. 
an : Masel Naghel nail As in English, 
7 ‘s En Narr Nir fool 
: Name Nameé name 
Ov Ol Obr Obr oar As in sfone when Jong, and in 
ND yp ; Dal; Holts wood pot when short, 
P p Poh Polk Palts fur Asin Muglish. 
Woy PRolitif Pollytéek politics 
Qq Kvéh, or Qual Kviil pain, torment | Q is always followed by u. 
fq Koo | Suaprat Kvadrit square 
Rr . Mate Rabe raven More rattling and better 
ee, Kerr i Rolle Rous roll ‘audible than the english r, 
yt | ree Hiver Mister. Sir especially the double rr. 
2 A, . ahy XQ 
Se ag - | Cals Zalts salt Before vowels like the Mnglish 
= oss Noje Rove rose %; at tho end of syllubics and 
oct] (ras Gris feat before consonants sharp, as 
in slave. 
T t Jaq Tach (asinluch) day Before the termination ion 
3 Tech Out it as in boot hat derived from the Latin, the 
Mation Natsion nation plapronpances: ts 
U iu tos Ubr th as in boot clock, watch Like o in move when long, 
ou Qo Ruch ch as in loch book and oo in bvok when short. 
Mutter Mattér mother | 
A 4 Vater Fahter father Take the Inglish f, except in 
ai Fiw Nolf Folk people nae of ae ets ee 
: Brvijefrion Viv tstkteion vivisection GV BOUnHE BE IN ung lst: 
Ww von Wille Vill will Like the Muglish v; never 
M3 ow Hewegung Biyvaygoong | movement like win will, well, etc. 
x xX Tks rt Akst axe As in English. 
x or aAcrt Tekst text 
Y y Ypséélin Dads (ch as in loch) | yacht, pinnace | Before a, o and u as in VMng- 
”) y Partyrium | Marteeresoom | martyrdom lish ; in all other cases like e. 
Pinjtif Mis-tik mysticism 
Lt Tsdt Zorn Tsdrn anger, wrath Like ts in feafls, sheets, etc., 
3k ZANZ Tants dance always sharp. 





wate F . 
: 4 . eis - 
, ys ‘1'8 t 2 
Ss oaesneeal é; ; ‘ rhe! ERC Gas fore 
ats sé 
- PEON dees Si o ate aos pe sa es 
‘ ‘ auty : 
Ben fat an e woe vg) tye aa ee, a, 
+ Pa : fj © 
ie aa" - + short; * when sites, |. 
2 ee J > et ee OH Le Lae ee ec 
me te ad ¥ m Fe ‘ 
‘ of ‘oe 
rs 
da, ins ' i te - 
nia 
A 


‘ wa Faas x2 ag 48 zt x 
ea oe English , ‘ind p otek 
' ‘, e e : AAs 
, German word. | Pronunciation. Translation. signe ees he br Hs 2 

wy itp y ee 


$ 


! 
. 


< 
f 


, 
“a My 





y 

a oty Met aos 
' et pores od ome 
© 










‘ 
= ‘ \ 
ieee 

she, 

' A ag 
1 
t 


ear of corn When short ts. @ in Bet; 


sitions when long like ai in fair, 
cheese 
Almost like the iin girl when 

ae minced long; and like e in tell, with 
a rounded lips, when short, 
dunce, block- 

head 
mil] As the French u long. 
miller As the French u short, 
green 


turnip 
D1paruHonas. 


Letters. (Compound 





























nj 91; Zit string Like the i in kind. 
- i Waife Vizé orphan 
Hai HI shark 
a 1 Auge g asin go eye Like ow in cow, gown, eto. 
a ie Haus Hows house 
qrau grey 
Gj g «| & I eng Like the i in kind, 
oa ‘i reid) ch asin loch | rich 
vergeifen fertsuihén to forgive 
eu Gy Cule Oilé owl Like oi in oil. 
a _ Xreue Troi-é fidelity 
Deu Hoy hay 
tt ou din Brdute Broité brides Like oil in oi), 
a iu Rrauter Kroitér herbs 
_ 1... | Grduel Groi-é] horror 
Dounce Vowens. 
Na Haar hair 
: Paar pair 
aa Saat Zeat a Double vowels sound like the 
aes vowels, but tare 
= always pronounced long. 
Peer Mayr sea When a prefix ending with 
ee See Zay lake on ® or oO pect & word 
Heere Bayrés einning with an e or 0, 
v yr berry the two vowels must be 
ronounced 
Long Lohs lot, allotment | fa beointeddptisen, beeen efi 
op Root Boht | boat l ccecttina‘ion, cosop-ration, etc, 
Door Mohr moor } 
s 2: ee Set eer . 
ii Liniiren Léeneéeerén | to draw lines Very rare form. These vowels 





on, to rule are always pronounced separ. 
ately. The long i-sound, 
which would correspond to 
the aa, ee, 00, is expressed 
by ie. 


i 


ro? 


) TABLE IV. 


r 


-; Bigna. Above laters and syllables - when long; “when short; * when very short; ‘ stress. 





: Oousonanra, |Geeman word. 
i seus Rach’ 
{ 
Fra ch as in loch 
: : : sch (see Notes) 
na 
Chrift ch like k 
Ghampagner | ch like sh 
Lachs Laks 
¢ b 8 8 Sechs Zéke 
” | Fackel Fakkél 
¢ (€ ¢ Rot Rock 
P f BF | Kopf Kipf 
yp f Pf |: Pfriunde Pfriindé 
B 6 Pb PVhanton Phantém 
yp b phy MR hilifter Philf.ter 
pf Pi 
» 8 8 Pialnr ps as in caps 
rfl wo | Ove oor 
Sebh| Sh | Sthaf Schat 
fe} fy | Tafde Tishé 
Syaf Shpass 
S yp Ey Splitter, Shplitter 
18 8 Sprung Shpriing 
. IP (6) Knofpe, Efpe | K-ndspé, Eeps 
rh fa] 7 6 | maf vie gaeaeed 
B=}3 short a 
Bios, 
pajft short a 
a -Stod Shtéck 
St) St | mat Mist 
| |) Sart, Osft 
x f Xb That Tat 
t 6 th trathen Rathen 
| 
x 4 33 | Gefeg Giyzéts 
t 3 =33 | Yage Titsé 


JOUBLE CORON ANTE: 
, & (ff), G mm, | Affe, Holle 
an ol 2 fl, tt, | Kamm, Dann 
(33). - Mippe, Narr 
Effen, Kette 


Prowactann | Ef 


vengeance 
magnificent 
custom 
chemistry 
China 
Christian 
champagne 


salmon 
six 


torch 
coat 


head 
prebend 


phantom 
Philistine 


Psalm 
plaster 


sheep 
pocket 


joke, fun 
splinter 
leap 

bud, asp 


mase, bulk 


pale 
(it) suits 
stick, cane 


mast 
prince, fruits 


deed, action 
(to) advise 


law 
claw, paw 


monkey, hell 
comb, man 
rib, fool 


(to) eat, chain 


Rates and Notes. 





ch sounds as in the Sootch 
loch; after the vowels ¢ 
and i and thediphthong ei it 
has a milder sound, also in 
some words of foreign origin; 
in other words it ia pro- 
nounced like k; in some 
words, derived from the 
French, like sh. 


chs sounds like x, except in 
cases in which ch and 8 are 
put together by declension, 
etc, 


Like asha 
instead o 


and short k, used 
kk. 


In pf both consonants must 
be audible, though pro- 
nounced together. 


Like f, as in English words of 
Greek origin. 


The p, sand | well audible. 


‘ 


Like the English sh in shave. 


When followed by consonants 
1, r, or vowels, like shp; when 
preceded by & vowel or 
between two vowels, like sp 
in crisp, hosyital. 


ss between two vowels of 
which the first is short; sz 
at the end of somo words. 


as changes into sz in conjuga- 
tion forms of verbs. 


When followed by vowels, like 
sht. When preceded by 
vowels, like st. When pre- 
ceded and followed by vowels, 
like st. When preceded and 
followed by consonants r, b, 
like st. 


Always like t; never like the 
English th. 


Sharper than ts in sheets. 
Used instead of zz. 


The double consonants short 
and sharp. 


Beware of pronouncing : 

M, a any other way than in father (though the 
sound is at times shorter) ; 

G, ¢c any other way than és in hats (except before 
a, 0, and u, when it is pronounced like 
a {, by which it is now generally 
replaced) ; 

&Y, g any other way than in go ; 

3, i any other way than in ds (short) and bee 
(long) ; 

Th, th any other way than é; 

%, » any other way than F, / (except in words of 

tin origin) ; 
0, w any other way than V, v; 
3, a any other way than é¢ in lite. 


Beware of suppressing. in the pronunciation of 
words, the letters f, 1, and w, which are some- 
times mute in English (knowledge, folk, who). 
Mute in German are only the § and ¢, when used 
asa means of lengthening the syllable. 


Lesson I. 


1. How do you pronounce the German 4%, i ? 

2. What is tho difference between tho English 
and the German pronunciation of the th ? 

3. How is the German b pronounced at the 
beginning and at the end of a word 1% 

4. Which general rule decides the pronun- 
ciation of German vowels ? 

5. Ia the pronunciation of the r alike in German 
and English ? 

6. In how many ways can the German a be 
pronounced 2 

7. Is thero a similar sound to the German come 
pound dyin the English language ? 

8. How is the German 6 influenced by the pre- 
ceding vowels or consonants ? Does the 
sound of the German ¢ differ according 
to the position of the letter at the end or 
in the middle of syllables or words ? 

9. To which English sounds does the German ¢ 
and 3 bear resomblance ? 

10. [eit permissible to pronounce German words 
containing a was it is done in well, will, eto. 

11. To which lotter in the English alphabet docs 
the German » correspond ? 

12. Which German letters are sometimes mute, 
and what purpose do they serve ? 

1%. How is the sound of the German it pro- 
duced ¥ 

14. With which English letter does the pronun- 
ciation of the German é correspond, and 
in which word is the English letter thus 
pronounced ? 

15. How many classes of vowels does the German 
language contain ? 


-16. Are the compound consonants always pro- 


nounced in the same way ? 

17. Which is the pronunciation of the compound 
consonant fp, when followed by a con- 
sonant ? 

18, Is there any difference between the pro- 
nunciation of the English f{ and the 
German ? 

19. Does the German compound consonant & 
always keep its pronunciation, or is it 
subject to alterations ? 

20. Which is the pronunciation of the German a 
when followed by ¢ and when preced: 
by; ? 

EXAMPLES OF J_ESSON I. 


1. Bild, picture ; Infel, isle ; Winter, winter. 

2. Thee, tea; Ihren, throne ; Thurm, tower. 

3. Banf, bench, bank; Wibel, bible;  agreb, 
coarse, rude. 

4. Mann, man; Wagen, stomach; Welt, 
world ; gehen, (to) give ; (jel, donkey ; 
Yiype, Jip; Sica, victory ; wir, we; Mert, 
God ; Bete, messenger ; fnrz, short ; gut, 
good, 

5. Ning, ring; — hart, 
Srenmiel, drum. 

6. Maler, painter ; Wat, mast. 

7. Xed, hole ; facen, to laugh. 

8. Eenne, sun ; Veyig, propert 

9. Gayital, capital ; Girrene, 
piano. 

10. Wagan, carriage ; Welf, wolf; wir, we. 

Hl. Belden, violet;  Yeradtung, contempt ; 
Reni, valve. 

12. Mute, cousin: Cieke, love. 

13. Rie, cows ; Tire, door. 

14, Horner, horns; Helle, hell ; Ménig, king. 

15. Yant, land; Berg, mountain ; Wilr, game ; 
Keble, coal; Wunt, mouth; Bar, bear ; 
Metoye, noire, din; TVirfe, Turk; aib, 
loaf; hau, dew; Gis, ice; neu, new ; 
Haier, cutter, miner; Mal, eel; Cryer, 
spear; Beet, boat. 

16. Starf, strong; Cyt, fruit; Aft, branch ; 
Perft, eyrie, thicket ; Geftalt, figure. 

17. Syradve, language ; Syrige, syringe; frleifen, 
to split, to eave 

18. Jagr, chase, hunting ; Sammer, lamentation ; 


hard; urtig, quick ; 


; Gans, goose. 
emon; Glavier, 


) 


bejabrt, aged. 
19. Trade, dragon; fader, fan; Madhrich. 
intelligence, report, news;  Orcbefter, 


orchestra ; Ghey, chief; Gher, chorus, 
choir ; Ghefelate, chocolate. 
20. Wudw, fox; Cd, ox; Gadhje, Saxon ; 
Wifdung, mixture ; Wafde, washing. 
To be continued 


Nots. A second lesson of the French Course appears in Part 3 of the SELF-EDUCATOR 


Group 1 


AGRICULTURE 
2 Them. 


THE SOIL AND ITS CULTIVATION 


Soils ; their Constitution and Values. How to Understand 
Their Fertility. 


Treatment of Bad Soil 





By Professor JAMES LONG 


[F it were possible to remove the surfaco 
and subsoil of a field perfectly, we should 
robably expose the rocks from which both havo 
n produced. Both soil and subsoil are prac- 
tically formed by the weathering and disintegra- 
tion of the rocky surface of the earth. It is 
true that much cultivated soil owes its presence 
to glacial action or to the fact that it has been 
deposited by water, and this especially marks 
the fertile alluvial soils (soils which have collected 
by the action of running water), which are so 
frequently found in valleys and adjacent to 
rivers, The cul ivated soil of to-day is, however, 
some‘hing more than pulverised rock. It con- 
tains humus—decomposed vegetable matter— 
which is largely the result of the work of man. 
The decayed roots of plan's and farm manure 
all assist in the accumulation of humus, the 
value of which it is difficult to overestimate. 


Depth of Soil, <A soil may vary from 
3 inches, especially on chalky downs, to 14 or 
even 15 inches in depth. Were it possible for 
the plough to do its work still further below 
the surface, the depth might be increased, and 
with great advantage. On many farms, however, 
the plough has never penetrated more than 
10 ins., with the result that what is termed a hard 
“pan” is formed, through which plant roots 
penetrate and water percolates with difficulty. 
The decomposition of the subsoil, as of sock. 
depends upon the action of air, water, and heat. 
If we take a ve of hard tenacious clay or 
a lump of chalk, and expose it to the action 
of frost, we find after a thaw that it has 
been reduced to powder. Similarly, during 
summer, clay and o:her heavy soils laid up in 
ridges by the plough, dried by the sun, and wetted 
by rain, are so weathered that they break up, 
if pot equally as fine, yet to the great benefit of 
the farmer. So it is in minor degree with the 
rock substances beneath ; hence, the importance 
of deep cultivation, as of trenching or double 
digging in the garden, the surface soil being 
always kept at the top, and hence, too, the service 
rendered to man by the earth worms in con- 
structing channels in all directions, and thus 
enabling air and water to find their way below. 

The Perfect Soil. A perfect soil is one 
which consists of nearly equal quantities b 
volume of clay soil, sandy soil, chalky or cal- 
careous soil, and vegetable soil rich in humus, 
and which is composed of finely divided particles. 
A good soil contains from 50 to 60 per cent. of 
sand ; from 25 to 30 per cent. of clay ; with pul- 
verised limestone or chalk, and humus, each 
about 7 to 10 percent. ; sand, clay, and humus, 
usually represent about 90 per cent. of an average 
fertile soil. The soil contains both soluble and 


insoluble materials, The soluble portions are 
those of which plants make use in building up 
their structure ; portions of tho soluble matter 
are, however, commonly lost by drainage, and 
here we see the important part which is played 
by water, which is a large constituent of all 
soils, varying in quantity with their character, 
the climate, and the season, Plan‘s are unable 
to utilise solid materials ; the food they take up 
must be in solution. Water dorives ita power to 
dissolve soil substances, not only from the 
carbonic acid which is liberated in the soil b 

the decomposition of humus, but by that. with 
which it ischarged when falling in the form of rain. 


Variations in Colour. Soils differ in 
colour owing to the presence of minerals, as oxide 
of iron, on oxide being a compound of oxygen 
and a substance which combines with it, and 
which imparts to it a red tin’, while it diffors in 
mechanical texture and character, owing to tho 
fact that it is the product of different forms of 
rock, as limestone, granite, red sands‘ one, ala‘e, 
or clay. Soil is termed heavy when it is chiefly 
composed of clay, and cold when the clay, more 
or less pure, confes close tothe surface. A clay 
soil is a soil which contains over 50 per cent. of 
clay. A loam, which is regarded as a frov, open, 
kind, and mellow soil, contains from 25 to 30 per 
cent. of clay, a clay loam coming between tho 
two, and covering a clay subsoil; a sandy loam 
contains less than 25 per cent. of clay, and a 
sandy soil fit for cultivation less than 10 per cent. 
of clay. Soils over limes‘one or chalk with 
more than 20 per cent. of either are regarded as 
calcareous. 

The four materials, clay, sand, limestone 
or chalk, and vegetable matter or humus, 
are esvential to all soils. The clay provides 
tenacity and water-retaining power. Tho sand 
provides for the admission and percola'ion of 
water and air, as well as for free working and 
warmth. Limestone, or chalk, when pulverised, 
adds other important properties. It supplics a 
plant food, it neutralises acids, it attracts 
moisture, it improves the texture of the soil, 
and assists in the decomposition of materials 
which are intended as foods for plants, especially 
aiding, as we shall see later, in the process of 
nitrification (the chemical change resulling from 
the activity of soil organisms, of the nitrogen of 
humus into nitric acid). The vegetable matter 
of a soil assists in the retention of moisture. 
As it decomposes, it imparts wafm‘h to the soil, 
and provides carbonic acid—which, as we have 
seen, enables water to dissolve certain sepia 
soil constituents—together with ammonia, whic 
in its turn supplies plant life with nitregen (the 
element forming #%s of the atmosphere). 
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How to Judge the Value of a Soil. 
The expert is usually able to value land 
from its colour, its texture, the depth of 
the surface soil, and the plan‘s which grow upon 
it, from weeds to timber trees. If we select a 
field, and with a spade dig a few feet deep, 
wo should not only be able to ascertain the 
approximate depth of the surface soil, but of 
the under, or subsoil, and possibly to reach 
the hard rock beneath. A good soil, from the 
farmer's point of view, is deep, of rich dark 
colour, such as brown or red, the pastures are 
thick, growing abundant clover, the woods and 
hedgerows strong and healthy, and the weeds, 
like the cultivated crops, vigorous and robust. 
Good land, too, should slope towards the south, 
and be well drained and provided with water 
for stock, but water should never lie on the 
surface. Qn the contrary, inferior land is that 
which is wet, with a thin or spongy surface soil, 
or which produces weak, poor cropa, deficient 
clover in the pastures, and weeds and trees 
which indicate its second-rate charactor. Whore 
pastures are largely composed of inferior grasses 
and such weeds as 
couch, or twitch (a 
grassy weed, J'riticum 
bi hale and especially 
where moss is preva- 
lent, they may be my 
regarded as either 
extromely poor in con- 
dition or naturally 
inferior. Bad land is 
also indicated by the . 
presence of heather 
and bracken, rush and 
sedge, beech and fir; 
cxcessive water con- 
tributes to its sour- 
ness, and absence of 
humus to its povert 
and physical insuffi- 
ciency. 

Method of Comparison. The diffe- 
rence between a poor soil, especially one chiefl 
composed of sand, chalk, or gravel, and a ric 
soil, such as that of an old garden, may be 
readily ascertained in the following way. A 
given weight of each should be taken, carefully 
weighed, and dried until the weight remains 
constant, until, in fact, the whole of the moisture 
has bern driven off. If now weighed, the loss 
sustained will represent the water contents. If 
we now burn the dry soil remaining with 
equal care, and again weigh the residue, the 
difference between the matter submitted to 
ignition and that remaining will represent the 
organic matter of the roil, practically consisting 
of humus. The unburnt ash represents the 
inorganic or mineral proportion. 

We have seen that water plays an important 
part in the formation of soils and in the convey- 
ance of soluble matter to the plant; it does 
something more ; oA hay action upon the surface, 
especially where surface is uneven, it 


removes or washes away the finer ions as, 
dor exeiarls. daring vole, aiid! emables thece 
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collect, as may be noticed on the lower side of 
a road, or in the furrows of an arable field. 
Some of the richest soils are those known as 
alluvial, which have been deposited practically as 
they are by water. Wo may take another ex- 
ample of a water-deposited soil from the warping 
of fand in Lincolnshire. As the Humber rises, its 
water is flooded over land which has been selected 
for improvement, and allowed to remain at rest 
until it has deposited the fine particles of soil 
which it holds in suspension. this way, by 
repeated floodings, a foot of alluvium may cover 
the surface, and thus immensely add to the 
value of the land and its crop-bearing character. 
Thus, water may not only contain matter in 
solution, but matter in suspension. 

Fertility. In the practice of farming, 
matter essential to the growth and life of 
plants is removed in the crops which are har- 
vested and carried away. This fertility is 
renewed in various ways ; by the decay of the 
organic matter within the soil,—as animal 
manure, and the roots of plants ; by the appli- 
cation of dung and the artificial or chemical 

fertilisers; by the 

ammonia brought 
down in the rain; by 
the weathering of the 
subsoil which follows 
deeper ploughing, stir- 
ring, or sub-soiling ; 
and, where leguminous 
plants (plants of the 
order Legumsnose) are 
grown, by the aid of 
the nitrogen which, 
under given condi- 
tions, they are able 
to extract from the 
5 atmosphere; and, 
lastly, as regards pas- 
ture land, by the aid 
of the droppings, both 
liquid and solid, of 
highly-fed animals, Fertility not only depends 
upon the presence of plant food in an available 
condition, but on sufficient moisture and on the 
bacteria (very minute organisms), which are 
essential to nétrification. These organisms, which 
require moisture, air, and heat—hence the 
ater rapidity of nitrification in summer— 
ecompose organic matter, the nitrogen of 
which, being converted into nitric acid, unites 
with a base, such as carbonate of lime (a com- 
und of carbonic acid and a base), and thus 
orms a combination of which the roots of 
plants can make use. 

Again, the bacteria responsible for the collection 
of atmospheric nitrogen are essential, that this 
element may be supplied to the leguminous 
herbage, clover, beans, peas, and vetches, among 
others. Their presence is denoted by the tiny 
nodules which will be found on the roots of 
these plants. 

How Plante are Fed. Only asmail pro- 
portion of the food of plants, or of the materials 
of which op | are composed, is obtained from 
the soil. In all, there are some 15 of the chemical 


apg a er an cleeely related to plant life. 
ey in carbon, oxygen, nitrogen, hydro- 
gen, and sulphur, all of which are py eta 
and the minerals phosphorus, potassium, calcium, 
esium, sodium, and iron, all of which are 
essential. Of these the most important to the 
farmer are nitrogen, potassium, phosphorus, as 
er pe acid, and calcium (an alkaline earth 
metal), as lime, all of which it is necessary to 
supply with some frequency to old cultivated 
soils, as the 
supplies become 
austed, ow- 
ing to the fact 
that they fre- 
uently run 
short, being util- 
ised by plants 
more quickly 
than thoy are 
provided by 
Nature. That 
the materials ais 
named are pres- 
ent in plants 
can be proved 
by analysis, the a 
mineral matter 
of soil being 
found in its ash ar 
after burning. 
The chief con- 
stituent of plant 
life is carbon, of which it is estimated that. 
34 volumes exist in every 10,000, and that 
28 tons, as carbonic acid, or carbon dioxide, are 
resent in the air over every acre of land. 
xygen, which forms about one-fifth of the 
atmosphere, comes next in order, and of this it 
has been calculated that 21,000,000 lbs. are 
over every acre of land. 
Constituents of Soils. Brief reference 
may now be made to some of the chief 
materials found in soil. Clay is chiefly com- 
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posed of silica and aluniinium. It is seldom 
pure, but is tenacious, resisting the passage 
of water and of air; it is cold when wot, but 
liable to bake hard in summer. It has the 
property of retaining the most valuable con- 
stituents of both animal and artificial manure. 
Clay land is often termed scason land, owing 
to the fact that it can only be cultivated under 
opportune conditions. 
and is uscless for crop-growing, owing to its 
want of tenacity, 
: _"?T]) its inability to 
‘SZ retain water, its 
destitution of 
<" organic matter 
‘ig and plant food, 
* and its great 
' warmth in sum- 
‘ mer, Just as 
clay neods sand 
and humus to 
improve its tox- 
, ture, so dows 
sand need humus 


Pe and clay to make 


it homogeneous, 
i, fertile, and able 


: Pa. 8 ' to retain water. 
by ." Effect of 
eS - Lime on the 
Soil. A cal- 

careous soil, 


whether over 

limestone or chalk calcium carbonate, is usually 
deficient in both organic matter and clay, while 
at the same time it may be excessively rich in 
carbonate of lime, which, when burnt, produces 
oxide of lime or quicklime, one of the most 
valuable aids to farming. Lime swectens a sour 
soil by neutralising its acids; it assists in the 
retention of moisture, and in the improvement 
of texture. It enters into the composition of 
ae and thus assists in the formation of the 
ones of animals; it further aids in the decom- 
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position of organic matter, liberating nitrogen 
compounds, and by its action upon clay and 
other mineral constituents of the subsoil it 
provides a supply of potash. 
How Soile are Improved. The im- 
provement of soil is effected partly by Nature 
and partly by man. Improvement depends 
upon the addition of materials which provide 
food for plants, and which modify their texture 
as well os upon methods of cultiva‘ion, such as 
ploughing. cultivating, harrowing, rolling, and 
draining. In dry weather the surface of a 
field may be exceptionally dry, and even capped 
with a thin crust. This is chiefly owing to the 
evaporation of moisture. If this cap is broken 
by a sharp-toothod harrow or by the cultivator, 
water is induced to travel upwards from below, 
and to supply growing plants ; hence the prac- 
tice of stirring with the horse-hoe between 
the rows of roots, cabbage, or potatoes, or of 
harrowing a young plant of wheat in early spring. 
Whero a pan exists, below which the plough 
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has not penetrated, the upward movement of 
water is checked, Stirring often and deep is 
esnential in good farming. 

The movement of soil water is imperative in 
order that it may convey to plan‘s the soluble 
materials of which they are in need. This move- 
ment is aided by artificial drainage where natural 
drainage docs not exist ; hence the importance 
of draining heavy clays and soils in which water 
in siagnan!. Rain water adds nitrogen to soil, 
which, in the form of nitric acid and ammonia, 
it takes up in its passage through the atmosphere, 
but this important contribution of nature is of 
little avail, if, owing to want of drainage, a 
aoil is impermeable, cold, and iis water-table 
high, or, in other words, where water rests 
stagnant near the surface. 

Restoring the Balance. Soils which 
con’ain an excess of one constituent, as clay, 
sand, gravel, peat, or chalk, are improved only 
by the addition of such materials, and by such 
& form of cultivation as will bring thom approxi- 
mately to the condition of loam. Long manure— 
‘.e., Gung containing plenty of straw—sand, 
road scrapings, and chalk reduce the tenacity 


of clay, assist in making it pervious to air and 
Saisie raise its temperature, and make it less 
difficult to till. Sand and other light soils are 
improved by the addition of short manure—the 
produce of cows and pigs—by clay and by marl— 
a form of clay more or less rich in carbonate of 


lime. Such soils are thus made more homo- 
geneous, compact, and tenacious; they hold 
water better, retain soluble plant f more 


perfectly, and are less liable to starve growing 
plants. A chalky soil, which is frequently thin, 
is equally improved by the addition of clay and 
heavy dung. One of the best methods, however, 
of increasing its fertility is that of growin 
turnips, sainfoin, and clover, by the aid of aci 
phosphatic manures, that they may be consumed 
by sheep which are folded upon them, and which 
are simultaneously supplied with rich foods such 
as cake and corn. Soils of a peaty character, 
which are usually sour, and sometimes & mass 
of spongy vegetable matter, are immensely 
anraved by the aid of lime or chalk. 
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Where peaty soils can be cultivated by the 
plough, liming or chalking may be followed by 
the employment of phosphates and potash salts, 
sown with vetches, clover, or some similarly 
suitable leguminous plant, with or without rye- 
grass, rye, or oats, and so prepared for potatoes 
and other suitable crops. There are, however, 
80 many variations in soils of this character that 
the grower should observe what has been accom- 
plished in the practice of his neighbours. The 
paring and burning of soil, whether with the 
object of destroying weeds or improving its tex- 
ture, is not to be recommended. The nitrogen 
of a soil is principally found within nine inches 
of its surface ; burning, therefore, is followed 
by a serious loss of this valuable constituent. 

One of the most important methods of im- 
proving soils of extreme texture, such as clay or 
sand, is, as already mentioned, of ploughing-in 
green crops, such as mustard, rape, or vetches, 
to which the Germans add lupins with great 
success. These crops grown by the aid of potash 
salts and phosphate of lime, not only increase 
the percentage of humus or organio matter, but 
add nitrogen and carbonic aci 


To be continued 
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FoR the complete representation of words in 

shorthand there must be not only signs for 
the consonant sounds, as already explained, 
but also characters for the representation of 
the vowel sounds. The consonants form, as it 
were, the skeleton, while the vowels may be 
compared to the softer portions of the body. 
For example, the consonant characters /_ 
represent merely two hard consonant sounds 
chay, kay, but if we add the soft vowel sound 


of long éthus / . we get the shorthand repre- 
sentation of the word cheek. 


Grammarians when dealing with the ordinary 
longhand alphabet inform us that ‘‘ The vowels 
are a, ¢, 1, 0, u, and sometimes wand y.” But 
these letters are quite inadequate for the in- 
dication of the twelve broad typical vowel 
sounds which are heard in the pronunciation of 
English words, and hence in Pitman’s Shorthand 
four scales of signs, containing three cach, are 
employed for the representation respectively of 
six long and six short vowel sounds. This 
method of dealing with the vowel sounds has a 
yreater element of novelty than the consonant 
portion of the phonographic alphabet, but ability 
to detect the correct vowel sounds which are heard 
in any word will be gained after a little practice. 
It is absolutely necessary that the entire list of 
vowels should be thoroughly memorized. 


Long Vowels. Thie six long vowels are as 
follow : 


AH, EH, EE, AW, O8, 
as heard in the words 
Alms, Ale, Eel, All, Oak, Ooze. 


They should be pronounced as single sounds ; 
thus, ah as in alms [not a-aitch]; ch as in ape ; 
ee as in eel; aw as awe [not a-double-you}; oh 
as otve ; oo asin voze. They may be remembered 
by repeating the following sentence : 


oO, 


Pa may we all go too. 
ah, eh, ee, aw, oh, oo. 


The dots and dashes, representing the long 
vowels are numbered 1, 2, and 8, thus: 


lah % 1. aw 
2. eh 2. 0h = 
B. PE og 3.00 8 


They are hence called first-place, second-place, 
and third-place towels respectively. 


There are three distinct positions at the side 
of each co ,onant where the respective vowel 
signs may be placed, namely, at the beginning, 
the middle, and the end. These places are also 
numbered 1, 2, and 3. They are counted from 
the point where the consonant begins. In the 
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case of down-strokes, the vowel places count 
from the top downwards, thus 


I 
In the case of up-strokes, the vowel places count 
from the bottom upwards, thus 


e8  w, 
In the case of horizontal] strokes from left to 
right, thus 


> TF PT 
Teq Tay 


The vowel signs are put in the places which — 
correspond with their numbers ; thus 


rok Lo oP ROL 
tuh('), teh), tea), tuw('), tve(*), tuo (*); 
Ce a Ee ie 
lah('), lay), lee(*), law), low), loo (*). 


The vowel signs must. be written at a little 
distance from the consonant. If allowed to 
touch (except in a few cases which will be 
mentioned aa they would give rise to 
mistakes. A dash vowel may be written at 
any angle that is distinct, the right angle being 
generally must convenient ; thus 


L or |, two; \c or ‘ec foe; A or K Joe. 
When a vowel is placed on the left-hand side 


of a perpendicular or sloping consonant, it is 
read Uefore the consonant, as 


Ss a 

ape, ate, aye. 
When a vowel is placed on the right-hand side 
of a perpendicular or sloping consonant, it is 
read after the consonant, as 

Sf A 

pay, Tay, jay. 

When a vowel is placed above a horizontal 

consonant, it is read Lefore the consonant, as 
~L 


Cun. 


Ld e 
[ama Cs aeaeaatall 


ache, 


When a vowel is placed below a horizontal 
consonant it is read after the consonant, as 


eke, 


e e “TT 
hay, key, no. 


The best way to learn the vowels will be to 
repeat each one both before and after a con- 
sonant, in this manner : 


‘i ete ee 
aht ate eet awt oat vet  tuh teh tee taw tue tor 
230 
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and #0 on with the other consonants. In doing 
this the student will familiarise himself with the 
vowels that are strange to him, namely ah, av, 
and oo, and discover the way to write a great 
number of words phonetically. For instance : 
Sk Oe. 
pooh, ought, owed, dough, though, ov, 
a ~s 
neigh, knee, 
are written phonctically. In order to arrive at 
the correct vowel sound of any word the student 
must, until proficient, run over the scale of 
vowels till he has determined which is the one 
he requires. 
The following diagrams further illustrate the 
positions of the vowels. 


4 VOWEL BEFORE A CONSONANT. 


p t sh I k 
DS : ?/ a 123 
(down) (up) 





A VOWEL AFTER A CONSONANT. 


p $ ah | t k 
t 
SF ye Com 
(down) (up) 
In writing shorthand the student should 
strike the consonant first, and then fill in the 
vowel in the proper place. 


Long vowels between two consonants. 
First and s&conp-rPLacs long vowels, when 
ooourring betwocen two consonants, are written 
after the first stroke; as 

CT 


talk, gate. 
But in order to avoid an awkward position 
for the sign, THIRD-PLACE vowels are written 


before the second stroke; as 
LL Jj A 
team, teach, read. 


Thea vowel is still in the third-place, as 
indicated in the following diagram : 


LONG VOWELS’ PLACES. 


ts 1 OY RS 


Short Vowels. In addition to the six 
long vowel sounds, there are six corresponding 
short vowel sounds in English, which are 
heard respectively in the words 


pat, pet, pit; not, nit, foot. 


The correspondence between long and short 
vowels is shown as under: 


oo short sound of ah in palm isa (say ak quickly) in 
The short sound of eh in pate is ¢ (say ch quickly) in 
The short sound of oe in peat is ¢ (say oe quickly) in 

athe. short sound of avw in nought iso (say aw quickly) 


Lt 
The short sound of oh in note is nearly w (wh) in aw?. 
The short sound of oo in food (say oo quickly) is a3 in 


By drawling a word containing a short vowel, 
the corresponding long vowel will be heard. 
Compare pick, peck; cot, caught. 

Similar signs are employed for the short as 
for the long vowels, namely, dots and dashes ; 
but the signs for the short vowels are written 
lightly, in order to indicate their short and 
lighter sound, thus : ; 


Bound a Sign , Suund Sign 
d that | 6 not | 
é pen | uw much -| 
its | b5 good | 


The order of the short vowels may be remem- 
bered by saying the following sentence : 


That pen ts not much good. 


The student will find the exact value of the 
short vowels by pronouncing each in conjunction 
with a following consonant. In order to gai 
familiarity with them, he should write them 
before the different consonants, and pronounce 
the combination, thus 


ee ee 


at et «w&t ot ut dt 
1d) add 
ad ed td od wud dd 


and so on with other consonants from p to r 
(down). When he has done this, he should 
contrast each short vowel with its corresponding 
long vowel: thus 


ot ot ol 


aht at, eht et, eet tt, 
li dd Jd 
ahd ad, ehd ed, eed td, 
lladdd 4d 
awt ot, oht ut, cdt ddt, 


1144 


awd od, ohd 


| J 


ud, God odd. 


a a es 


_—_ ork (ai 
ahm am, ehm em, ecm Im, 

WH - AW aN -~ —~ 
aiwm om, ohm um, Gom oom. 


As a result of this practice, many common 
words will be made, of which the following are 


examples : 
at, ash, add, am, Ann, ebb, etch, egg, edge, ell, 
PJ FITRAXD 2 
tt, tich, if, ill, odd, off, or, up, Us. 
Short Vowels between two con= 
sonants. First and Txirp-piace short 
vowels are written in the same position as 


their corresponding long vowels; as 


get, wreck, butt, tub, gull, lug. 


Compare the places of second-place long and 
meet vowels in the following di and 
words : 


SECOND-PLACE LONG VOWELS AFTER THE 
FIRST CONSONANT. 


7 ee 


SECOND-PLACE SHORT VOWELS BEFORE THE 
SECOND CONSONANT. 


——23 
WV WT ™\ XN XN MD 


cup, 


Diphthongs. There are four double vowels, 
or diphthongs, namely, 7%, ow, ot, u, as heard in 
the words vie, vow, boy and due. The first 
three are represented by a small acute angle, 
and the fourth by a small semicircle, thus 


Ivy ows or 1 U XI 
The triphthong wi, as heard in wife, is 
represented by a small right angle, thus WI ‘| 


The diphthong oi is written in the first-place, 
and therefore always at the beginning of a 


stroke, as [" 4 os 
toy, coy, Roy. 


The diphthong & is written in the third-place, 
and therefore always at the end of a stroke, as 
——e 
cue, your. 
The diphthongs 1 and ow and the triphthong 
wi may written either in first, second, or 
third-place, as is most convenient, as 


rr > eR Y 
isle, tile, Se oul, vowel, twibill. 
Both i and wi may be joined initially to 
a down-stroke, as 
Rw YN TNX 
item, toy, ice, tre; white, wife. 
Both ow and oi may be joined initially to 
upward l, as MW 


ow, oil. 


Both ew and @ may be joined finally to a 
downstroke, as 


MN GN fh 
bough, vow, pew, due. 
After the consonant n, tho diphthong « may be 
written thus, —. new, and ow thus, —. now; 
é is joined ton thus, —y nigh. 
Learners sometimes confuse the diphthong 
‘t $ with the short vowel | ¥; also | a with the 
short vowel -| t,and | ow with the long vowel 
-| oh. The following pairs of words illustrate tho 
contrast between diphthongs and vowels: 
\ 
tub 


a. oe & 


bite, bit; right, writ; tube, ; 
(noun) (verb) 

) 7 Al Al 

usc, U8; rout wrote ; 80W, s0W. 


When a diphthong and vowel, or two vowels 
occur between two stroke consonants, each 
should, if convenient, be placed against the 
consonant to which it naturally belongs ; thus, 


“> 
newer, Louisa. 
All the shorthand examples in this lesson 
should be carefully copied out. 
EXERCISE. 
Write the shorthand form and glace the longhand 
translation after tt, asin the firet line. 
Long Vowels. 


nN bah, ) saw, ); say, -| oat, ) ease, l chew. 


JZCRhRAN ee Leeda 


Short Vowels. 
ns ae a ae ae 
Long and Short Vowels and Diphthongs. 
af “4 Os by /’ 
Sa F VATS I 


Write the shorthand word after the longhand 
in the following words. 

The student is directed by a small capital letter 

when to write the letters L, 8 and H downward. 


They, caw, awl, page, thief, Hawk, jeer, folk, 
doom, dub, lad, yawt, bullock, mug, animal, 
mighty, loud, allow, Hew, wider, envoy, Elijah, 
China, loyal, hope, value, Johnny, bunch, 
name, meadow, refuge, shook, notch, argue, 
attack, veal, shore, canal, widow, gulf, farm, 
fury, tide, share, nail, Hoy, manage, boy. 

[A Key to the above exercise will appear in 
the next lesson. ] 


To be continued 
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THE simplest form of survey is that carried 

out by means of the chain. The chain 
usually employed is “‘Gunter’s”’ chain (1) It 
is 66 feet long, divided into 100 equal parts 
which are called links, each link 
therefore is 7:92 inches long. Every 
ten links are indicated by brass 
tags. Tho centre, or 50 link, tag ix 
circular in shape, and is generally *; 
larger and more conspicuous than the 
others. At ten links’ distance from 
each side of the 50 link tag are tags 
with four teeth denoting 40 and 60 
links (nccording to the direction of 
the chaining). Following these are 
three-teeth tags, denoting 30 and 70 
links, and in their proper places 
tags carrying two teeth and one 
tooth, and marking 20 or 80 links, 
and 10 or 90 links respoctively. 

The advantages of a 66 fect 
chain are that it bears the following 
relations to the standards of measure- 
ments in this country: 


Statute Milo = 1,760 yards =5,280 fect. 


i -. 80 chains (of 66 feet). 
+ = § furlongs. 
1 Square Milo = 640 square chains. 
1 Acro = 10 square chains. 
‘i = 100, square links. 
i 1 8 m 4,840 square yards. 
. = 4 roods (1,210 aq. yards each). 
- = 160 perches. 


The chain is thus a decimal part of an acre 
or mile, and this facilitates calculations. 
The usual accompaniments of a chain are 10 
arrows (or pins) made of iron or steel, which 
/. + tame. ate pointed at one end and 
: \ have o ring at the other, to 
each of which is tied a piece 
of red cloth to make it clearly 
visible from a distanoe. 
Before surveying, the chain 
should always be tested, as 
it is liable to stretoh with 
constant use. 


Chaining a Line. In 

chaining a line (the direction 
2 of which is indicated by 
poles, or ranging rods), the 
man in front, who is usually 
called the leader, takes tho 
ten arrows, and on being 





o- ranged in line by the man 

pa behind (or follower), he in- 

2. CROSS sTAFF serts one arrow into the 
HEAD und and then 

Octagonal or the next ohain, the 


HOW TO USE SURVEYING INSTRUMENTS 


Dealing with the Chain, Optical Square, Cross Staff Head, Box 
Sextant, Prismatic Compass, Vernier, and Transit Theodolite 
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1. GUNTER’S CHAIN 











follower collecting these arrows as he goes on. 
The leader can greatly facilitate the speed of 
the chaining if he approximately takes up his 
position in the line by ranging himself by means 
of the previous arrow and the back 

le. Some system of signals should 

arranged between chainmen, that 
they may know in which direction 
to move. To prevent errors in long 
lines, it is usual at the end of the 
10 chains (or after the whole of the 
arrows have been used) to out a 
statton in the ground. All the arrows 
are then taken by the leader. This 
means, that in the event of an error 
being made owing to the loss of a 
pin, or for any reason, it is only 
necessary to go back to the last 
~ %h\ 10 chain station, or tally as it is 

2 aay called. 

The positions of any points to be 
surveyed are fixed by means of an 
Offset staff, which is 10 links in 
length, each link being visible by 
difference of colour on the pole. The position 
is tixed by a right angle being set up (by the 
ri from the chain lino, and the distance to 
the point is measured with the offset staff. If 
there are two or more points to be taken on 
this offset, as, for instance, where two sides of a 

th are being measured, it is usual to enter the 

istances separately with a plus sign between 
them, thus: 30+15. In this case 30 shows the 
distance of the nearest point of the path from 
the chain line, and 15 is the width of the path. 
These offsete are limited as to distance on account 
of the inaccuracies that arise if a series of offset 
measurements are taken with 
the eye alone to preserve 
the continuity of the perpen- 
dicular. If offsets of any 
length are required, some 
a et appear aha 

employed, as tne cross sta 

or seo ei 

_ Cross Staff Heads. A 
oe form of the cross staff 
head can be made from a 
ee piece of wood 
about four inches long and 
three inches in diameter, 
having two fine diametrical 


saw cuts at right angles to 
each other and about three 
inches deep. This is gene- 


rally fixed to the top of an 
old ranging rod. 

Fig. 3 shows an octagonal 
form of cross staff head. On 





each of four rectangular sides of the octagon 
are plain sight slits, the remaining alternate 
sides having sight slits and rectangular slots 
with vertical hairs. 

The adjustable cross staff [8] is another form 
of this instrument. It is moro useful than those 
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at B and C [5], so that they can respectively 
see the posts D and 4. Operator C ranges 


B in line with A, making the line Cb,A on 
the plan. Operator B then ranges C in line 
with D, making the line Bc,D. This opera- 
tion is repeated until all the four posts aro 





eee a ; 
A to ine: =n wan . 
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5. DOUBLE RANGING 


just described, as it is possible to read angles, 
or take bearings, with it. It is cylindrical in 
form, divided into two parts, as shown by the 
illustration. The upper portion centring on 
the lower portion carries a vernier and a com- 
pass. The lower part has a grand circle divided 
into degrees. The vernicr 

is revolved round the grand 
circle by the screw. The 
slotting for the upper por- 
tion is similar to that of 
the instrument described 
above, the lower portion — 
having four slots diametri- 
cally opposite each other. 

Optical Square. This 
is 8 small hand instrument 
used for setting out right 
angles. The optical con- 
struction is the same as 
that of the box sextant, 
only the mirror glasses A 
and B [4] are permanently 
fixed with their faces at 
an angle of 45° to each other, which gives a 
reflection of 90°. The sighting, or observation 
hole, £, is diametrically opposite the vision hole C. 
The glass B has the upper portion silvered (the 
lower being clear) to receive the reflection thrown 
by the mirror A. Sighting through the clear por- 
tion of the glass B along a chain line having the 
direction EBC, an object at right angles to the 
line of direct vision will be reflected by the mirror 
A on to the silvered portion of the glass B. 

In ranging lines for a survey it is necessary 
to be very careful that the ing rods are kept 
absolutely vertical. These vary in height, 
and should be mounted with flags in order to 
catch the eye when they are placed far apart. 
It often happens that, owing to the configuration 
of the ground, the forward pole is lost 
sight of. To meet this, double ranging 
has to be adopted, as shown by 5. 

It being impossible to see the post D 
from A, owing to the rising 
ground intervening, two men 
take up intermediate positions 





4. OPTICAL SQUARE 


in line, as shown by the line Ab,D on 
the plan. 

At the en‘s of all survey lines, and at inter- 
mediate positions where other lines join, «tations 
should be cut and a note of the chainngs, oto., 
recorded on a piece of paper put in the hole. If 
the survey is to extend over 
any length of time, square- 
headed pegs should be deven 
into the ground, in order to 
enable the points to be picked 
up afterwards. When the 
groun‘ is irregular, the chain- 
ing may frequently have to 
be done in short lengths, in 
order to get the true hori- 
zontal distance from point 
to point. This is usually 
done by bringing the point 
up to a ranging rod held 
truly vertical, and then by 
starting from the point thus 
foun! on the groun‘l to the 
next point as illustrated by 
[6]. A being the first point, the handle of the 
chain is held there, and the first 50 links are 
measured off horizontally to B, and then plumbed 
to is eer (by dropping a stone or by 4 
weigh cord) fixing point B. The remaining 
50 links are measured off in the same way, 
and the point C fixed, and an arrow inserted 
there. The error which arises by measuring the 
sloping ground from A to C is what is termed 
hypo'henusal error. 

The chief errors that 
may arise in & chain 
survey 
bssides 
those 
named, 














6. METHOD OF CHAINING 
SLOPING GROUND 
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ra which have to be guarded against, are 
ue : 


a. To the chain not being held tight. 

b. To tho handles not being held close against 
the arrows. 

c. To the stretching of the chain by constant 


use. 
d. To not keeping in proper alignment. 
Considerable skill is required in determining 
the arrangement of lines for a survey best calou- 
lated to get the least number and yet to take 
in all the points satisfactorily.“ Also accurate 
notes are necessary, and sketches of all objects 






observed as 
the survey 
proceeds are 
very impor- 
tant. In the 
arrange- 
ment of sur- 
vey lines it 
ig necessary 
that they 
should be 
completely 
tied tn, 80 
that any 
errors in 
chaining 
may show 
themselves 
when the 
plotting is 
commenced, 

8. CHAIN SURVEY by the lines 

not properly 

joining. This can be illustrated by several 
sketches. The first [7] is that of a triangle 
which in iteelf is not complete, without the 
tie line, as ahown. In the event of one of the 
lines being chained too short or too long, the 
only thing that would happen 
would be an alteration in the 
ran of the triangle, which, 
if the error were only slight. 
would not be noticeable. The 
tie line prevents this oocur- 
ring. The second diagram (8) 
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shows the ment of ties 
for a reo ar field, the 
position of the diagonal being 


chosen so as to act as a survey 
line to pick up the footpath. 
A more elaborate arrange- 
ment of lines is shown in 9. 
These tie lines are sometimes 
termed chain anglea. 

For the purposes of plotting 
the survey, great care is re- 
quired in keeping the field 
notes. The usual form of field 
book is shown in 10. 


984 


It 
will 
be 
no- 
ticed 
that 
various 
symbols 
are a ae 

lo 
ane ble the 
different things 
to be recorded 
in the field bvok 
without a written 
description, and a 
sheet of such symbols 
is issued by the Ord- 
nance Survey Depart- 
ment. 

It frequently occurs in the 
course of the work that the 
view is obstructed by some 
obstacle, or that some inaccessible 
point has to be recorded. There 
are various methods of overcoming 
these difficulties. When the ob- 
struction is, for instance, a house, 
it may be dealt with as follows. 7, oparm 
In 11 Aais the chain line, which has = guryzy 
to be continued towards D. Per- 

ndiculars are set up at A and a, and equal 

istances, AB and ab, are measured to clear the 
obstacle. Bb is then ranged forward to c and 
C, and at these points similar perpendiculars 
are set up, the distances cd and CD measured, 
and made equal to 4B and ab. Dd is there- 
fore the direction of the chain line produced, 
and the length bc is the chain of ad that 
could not be measured. The distance apart 
of the points Aa and dD should be sufficient 
to obtain a good range. Other methods are 
shown in 12 and 18. At A on the chain line 
AA in 12, a perpendicular AC is set up and is 
produced to D, making AC =CD. At Da 
perpendicular is set up and a straight line 
carried through BC, cutting it at H, making 
DE = AB, the dis- 
tance required. 

Itisrequired, in 18, 
tocontinue thechain 
line CA across the 
river and at the 

same time to 
find the dis- 
tance AD (D 
being 4 
point 
visible 
on the 

chain 

line 





















aw 2 eee - oe? oe 


produced), and to clear the wood which ob- 

structs the chainage. At A set up a perpen- 

dicular AB, and at B set up a perpendicular 

to BC, cutting the chain line produced 4 at D. 
Then CA: AB:: AB: AD 


AB 
»AD= qe 
As it is possible to chain AB and AC, the dis- 
tance AD can be calculated. If AB is made 
equal to 2AC the distance AD is 4AC. 

In the event of no 
instrument being 
available for setting 
up perpendiculars to 
a chain line, it can 
be accomplished by 
means of the chain 
alone. The oe 
tions of the sides of a 
right-angled triangle 
may be as 3,4, and 5, 
or multiples of these 
numbers. It is re- 
quired to set up 4 
perpendicular to any 
point A [14] on a 
chain line. On each 
side of A measure off 
30 links to B and C, 
and pin the chain 
handles down at these 
two points. If the 
centre brass tag of 
the chain be taken 
may i the chain 

tight, a per- 
pendioular can be 
ranged through the 
int D thus found. 

e triangle will, of 
have sides 

ual to 30, 40, and 

links, and AD is 
perpendicular to the 
chain line BC. 

It is necessary to 
be able to plot the 
position of the true 
north with regard to 


the lines of gur- 
vey. For extended 
surveys accurate 
meth must be 
adopted which will 
be explained here- 
after, but for small 


surveys the following method suffices. At some 
convenient point on the survey we have a pole 
erected truly vertioal, and with the pole as centre 
describe a circle round it. At any convenient 
time before noon mark the point at which the 
shadow of the pole thrown by the sun cuts the 
circle, and at the same number of hours after 
noon mark another point on the circle. The 
bisection of the angle yirmed by these two points 
and the give the north. In case the sun 
should 66 obspyred at any time during the day, 


SURVEY Fieco Book 





10. REDUCED FACSIMILE OF PAGE FROM A 
SURVEYOR 8 NOTE-BOOK 
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it is necessary to take several points at the 
right intervals before and after noon, so that 
there will be several chances of getting a result. 
The most usual form of survey is by chainin 
the lines, and fixing their positions with reg 
to one another by angular measurements. In 
small surveys a combination of angular work 
and chainwork may be adopted. at is to 
say, the main lines may be checked by means of 
reading the angles between them, while the 
filling in of the minor details may be left to 
be done by the chain. 
In any case, the main 
lines are chained to 
get their lengths, and 
the tying of them to- 
gether is done by 
reading with an in- 
strument the angles 
they make with one 
another. In all work 
of this description the 
greatest oare must 
be taken to place the 
instrument exactly 
over the point of in- 
tersection of the lines 
between which the 
angle is intended to 
be taken; also that 
in reading the angles 
the telescope of the 
instrument be first 
directed to the left- 
hand object, in order 
that the angle may 
be read from zero on- 
wards, as the gradua- 
tions of the instru- 
ment are from left to 
right. The instru- 
ments generally em- 
ployed are the Theo- 
dolite, Box Sezxtant 
and Prismatic Com- 
pass, which are de- 
scribed in their pro 
lace. The theodo- 
ite is the one chiefly 
used, the smaller in- 
strumenta being em- 
ployed in detail work, 
of for work involving 
less acouracy. In this 
rt of the subject, 
Aealing with small 
theodolite surveys, 
the lines are all chained in the ordinary way. 
For work of greater magnitude the lengths of 
the lines are calculated, as explained later. It is 
never advisable to trust to one reading of an 
angle, but it is usual to repeat the angle as 
follows. After the first angle has been taken and 
the plates clamped the instrument is again turned 
on the first point, but with this difference, that 
instead of starting with zero on the first point, 
the telescope (with the angle just observed on 
the plate) is sighted on to the point, so that the 
265 
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second reading should be the sum of the two 
angles. This should be repeated a third time, 
and the sum of the = 

differences of the 
three angles thus 
obtained, divided by 
three, will give the 
mean angle. An 
illustration of this 


in as follows: 
ANGLE. DIFFERENCE. 
Ist reading 175° 30’ 175° 30°’ 
2nd, 351° 0’ 175° 30’ 
3rd a 166° 30’ 175° 30’ 


3) 526° 30’ 
Mean = 175° 30’ 


It is incorrect to add up a} 
the readings and divide by6 
unless the whole three read- =! 
ings come to less than 360°. : ‘ 


Parallax. The 
eyepicce of the tele- 
scope of any instru- 
ment, such as the | 
theodolite, serves pial 
to give a distinot 
and magnified view of the 
image. Therefore, since the 
magnifying power of the 
cye-piece is large, ita focal 
range is amall (according to 
ite magnifying power). Con- 
ts get tho cross - hairs, 
and the ee formed by 
the objective lens, should lie 
in the focal plane of the 
instrument, that is to say, 
the image must be brought 
on to the cross-hairs. The 
plane of the oross-hairs is 
fixed, while that of the image 
moves backwards and forwards, according to 
the movement of the objective lens (as when 
fooussing). Therefore, the coincidence of the 
image and cross-hairs in the fooal plane is 
imperfect, and it will be seen 
by moving the eye, while 
looking through the tele- 
scope, that the cross-hairs 
appear to travel, or flitter, 
over the 
surface 


of the a 

im is is 
called. “* Parallax.” 
To adjust for paral- 
lax we first foous 
i lethal until 
they a istinct 
an ae which is 
done by gently moving 
the eye-piece in or out, 
The objective lens is 
then moved until the 
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12. CHAIN LINE OBSTRUCTED BY 
RIVER: METHOD OF CROSSING 





18 cCnAIN LINE OBSTRUCTED BY 
RIVER: METHOD OF CROSSING 


image comes into perfect focus. These opera- 
tions are repeated until there is no perceptible 
movement of the 
cross-hairs. When 
once the adjustment 
for parallax has been 
made for the day, no 
further attention is 
required so long as 
the same person 
uses the instrument, but another individual 
with a different focal range would have to 
carry out adjustments to suit his vision. It 
should be remembered that adjustment for 
arallax should be made previous to that for 
Gollimation, which is explained elsewhere. 


Priematic Compass. This instrument 
[15] consists of a circular metal box, varying 
from 2} inches to 6 inches in diameter, containing 
& magnetic needle to which is attached a circular 
card. The north and south of the needle are 
diametrically opposite on the card, tho rim or 
edge of which is graduated into degrees and half 
degrees. The north 
of the needle is 
fixed at 180°, the 
south at 360°, or 
zero. The box is 
fitted on one side 
with a combined 
sighting slot (s) 
and magnifying prism. On 
the opposite side of the box 
is a vertical limb, with a 
slot in it, carrying a fine 
wire. Now, assuming the 
instrument is resting at zero, 
a line drawn through the 
centre of the slot (s) to the 
fine vertical wire will pass 
through the card at 360°. its 
centre, and 180°. In taking a 
reading we sight through the 
slot, and bring the fine wire 
on to the distant object, the 
“‘ bearing” of which has to be determined. 
The card will sway a little, but this can be 
checked by a finger clamp at the base of the 
vertical member until it is brought to rest in 
its true position. It is then clamped, and the 


re ‘ ing 

taken. 

ot. ra The prism 

® fT .&- D and ver- 
eee tical limb 
YY w SE --~ can be 

@” 2" shut down 

a when the instrument is 

not being The 


vertical limb, on being closed down. 
automatically clamps the needle. 
Sometimes the prismatic compass 
is combined with an altitude instru- 
ment which is called a Prismatic 
Clinometer (16). This consists of a 
prismatic compass (as previously 
explained) and a circular box con- 


taining a loaded and graduated card. The 
instrument stands on a base. By looking 
through the slot, as depicted by the illustration, 
and tilting the instrument on its base till the 
alignment of the slot, hair, and the object is 
correct, the degrees of inclination oan be read 
in the ordinary manner. 


The Vernier. The vernier is a 
scale made for the purpose of sub- 
dividing another scale into certain 
equal proportionate parte to any 
degree of minuteness. The 
vernier is divided into equal 
parts, one more or one less 
(according to the direo- 
tion in which it is in- 
tended to read) than 
an equal length of 
the scale to which 
it is to work. 
Fig. 17 depicts 
a scale (A), 
divided into 














RY 


oo 


degrees, which b 3O Lindy 

are subdivided 14. SETTING UP A PERPE 
into half de- 

grees. The length of the vernier for this 


scale is taken to equal 29 of the subdivisions 
or half degrees. This length is equally divided 
into 30 parts. Each part will, therefore, be 
goth (or one minute) less than a half degree 
subdivision. From this it will be scen that 
if the vernier arrow is moved forward one 
minute on the great scale it will be recorded 
on the vernier scale. Figure 17 shows 4 vernior 
indicating an equal number of degrees on a 
great scale (A), while 18 shows a vernier 
indicating a reading of 23° 12’ on the great 
scale (B), 


Box Sextant. The box sextant is a hand 
instrument [19] for measuring angles up to 130°. 
It consists of a circular metal box (about 33 
inches in diameter) containing two glasses, one 
movable and the other fixed. Tho fixed glass 
is silvered on the upper half, the lower being 
clear, while the movable or reflecting glass is 
silvered all over. The thumbscrew D opcrates 
the movable mirror. The angle between the 
object observed by the eye and the reflected 
object is recorded by the vernier on the 
index arm which works along the grand 
circle. The method of obtaining the angle 
between two objects is as follows: Sight 
(by means of the telescope 7') through the 
clear portion of glass on to the left-hand 
object; operate the screw D until the right- 
hand object appears (by reflection) on the 
upper or silv portion of the fixed glass. 
When the reflected and the observed ob- 
ject coincide, the reading may be taken, 
and the value of the angle obtained. In 
order to facilitate the See of the vernier 
a magnifying glass is provi 

In pala where the objects are not far 
apart the telescope is dispensed with and 
drawn out, the opening in which it rested 
being covered by a slide with a small 


D 
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hole in its centre. Looking through this hole 
serves the same purpose as looking through 
the telescope, 


The Transit Theodolite. This instra- 
ment [20] is explained by one made by 
essrs. Cooke & Sons. To take the 
bearing of a survey line with a theo- 

dolite, we set the instrument firmly 
over the peg at the commencement 
of the line, so that the plumb-bob 
(P), which is fixed to the ocen- 
tral vertical axis of the instru- 
ment, hangs truly over the 
centro mark on the : 

We level the instrument by 

means of the screws(s) 

until the air bubble in 
the spirit level is in 
the centre. Having 


ra the instrument 


level, wo clamp 


the vernier (4) 

: to zero on the 

A JO links ¢ graduated cir- 
NDICULAR WITH THE OHAIN cle (B) by 


means of the 
clamping screw (Z). The final adjustment 
of the vernier is made by the tangent screw (7). 
Now release the clamp (K), which will onable 
the whole instrument to be revolved (with- 
out altering the zero), and set it up by the 
compass needle attached to the instrument to 
magnetic north. The final adjustment is made 
by the tangent screw ¢,, Tho instrument being 
now at zoro and pointing to the magnetic north, 
reloase the vernier and swing the telesco 
round from left to right until it resta on tho 
pole on the end of the line. Carefully adjust 
the telescope by the tangent acrow (7') until the 
cross-hairs in the instrument cut the centre line 
of the pole. The bearing can now be read by the 
vernier, and will bea forwardbearing. Thisopera- 
tion is repeated with the instrument set up at tho 
other end of the line and the telescope turned on 
to the first pole. Tho roading obtained will bea 
backward bearing; tho difference between the 
two should be 180°, which is a check on the work. 


To take a horizontal angle with the theodolite 
we set the instrument to zero and place it 
over the peg at the apex of the two lines as 
previously explained ; we then turn it on to 
the pole of the left-hand line. Relcasing the 
vernier clamp (ZL), and swinging the telescope 
round on to the pole on the right-hand line, we 
clamp the vernier and take the reading. 

To take a vertical angle, set the vernier ( 
(on the vertica 
graduated circle 
D) to zero, de- 
press the tele. 


7 

ere . scope for anega- 
ay ee tive angle, and 
Se. raise it for - 

z,° positive ang 
g- obtaining the 
a ee value by means 
15. PRISMATIC COMPASS of the vernier. 
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Qvi, EXQINEERING 


The vertical motion of the telesco 
by the clamping screw (H) an 


is governed may be turned in azimuth through an entire 
the tangent 


revolution without disturbing the position of the 








screw by. bubble, after which 
Theodolite Ad- | * the levels situated on 
juatmentsa. In eee the horizontal plate 
adjusting the levels daisies sae ear el orp 
on the horizontal LONDON with and adjusted by 
plate perpendicular a. fe ; Jeena ogc it 
to the vortical axis ae tet aka te 
of the instrument we .—. “ | pi. what longerduration, 
set up the instru- a he et tw and as the method 
i‘ cee . ° 
core rau eowens, ee pad ‘oulhoanlis 
solid ground, release | 2 ee “2 h 
the lower clamping is accurate for ] 
acrew and turn the ===> at & practical purposes, 
head until the longer Tees ty no sah descrip- 
of the two levels lies ; fan, ae A tion of it is given 
in a direction parallel 4 neat here. 
to an imaginary line %, ST Transit Axis 


joining the centres 
of two of the foot- 
screws. The shorter 
tube then lies to- 
wards the third. Now level the instrument by 
means of the foot-screws, so that both bubbles 
lie in the middle of their runs. Then turn the 
head of tho instrument one half round in azimuth, 
that is to say, through an angle of 180 degrees. 
If the bubbles remains true they are in perfect 
adjustment, but if not, then by means of tho 
capstan-headed lock-nuts (c, c), by which the 
larger one is attached to the horizontal plate, 
correct it for half the error only, and for the 
other half by means of the foot-screws. 


fe at 
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17. THE VERNIER 


Now complete the revolution of the head, 
bringing it to its first position, and again notice 
this bubble. If it is not quite exact, the samc 
operation must be repeated, that is to say, half 
the error must be again eliminated by means of 
the capstan-headed nuts, and the other half by 
means of the foot-screws. By repeated trials 
this level can thus be eventuallyexactly corrected, 
after which the smaller bubble may be compared 
with and adjusted by it, and when the head of 
tho instrument can be twisted through an entire 
revolution without disturbing either of the 
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16. PRISMATIC COMPASS AND ALTITUDE INSTRUMENT 


Adjustment. The 
adjustment of the 
transit axis 80 as 
to be truly _hori- 
zontal is effected by means of the antagonistic 
screws (a, @) situated just below one of the ¥ 
bearings, and can be carried out with the aid of 
a striding level. It is an adjustment that is not 
likely to require much attention, for having 
once been carefully corrected by the maker of 
the instrument nothing but very rough usage 
can possibly displace it again. 

ete evelled the instrument carefully by 
means of the bubbles on the horizontal plate, 
and noticed that this adjustment is perfect, turn 


aor 


MB 
EE 


18. THE VERNIER 


back the caps which cover the ends of the transit 
axis in its bearings. Now erect the striding level 
on the top of the axis just over the bearings, and 
observe it carefully. (Reverse it, in order to 
examine its own adjustment, and if any error be 
discovered, this must be corrected before pro- 
ceeding further.) If the bubble does not remain 
in the middle of its run, it must be made to do so 
by slightly opening or closing the slit in the 
bottom of the adjustable Y, b means of the 
antagonistic screws (a, a), which has the effect 
of lowering or raising the end of the transit axis. 


bubbles from their positions in the D When the adjustment is completed 
middle of their runs, the levels are = ay + .. fm _ forone position, the bubble in the 
a Ole PR — 
= i eae - e the 

made by reference to the level {s*._ . SSS 7 Bis twisted in azimuth 
which is mounted on the vernier 22 Tava ~~ through an entire 
arms of the vertical circle, some- So es Te revolution. 

times called the azimuth level. This an This same adjustment 
bubble is of more delicate construc- a eee = may be accomplished with- 
tion than those on the horizontal Bas : oF a= out the aid of a striding 
plate, so that by apolar et. level in the following 
accuracy may a om 


must first be carefully corrected, 
80 that the head of the instrument 


manner: Set up the in- 
strument at about forty 
or fifty feet distance from 


@ high wali or otner object of consider- 
able elevation, level it carefully, and direct 
the telescope to some small point situated 
as high up as possible, and bring the oross 
lines to bear exactly upon it. All parallax 
(as previously explained) must now be carefull 
eliminated. Tilt the telescope and make a small 
mark on the wall near to the foot, at the point 
of intersection of the cross lines. Now turn tho 
telescope 180 degrees in azimuth, transit it, and 
again direct it to the upper mark, after which 
tilt it as before and see if the point of intersection 
of the cross lines exactly corresponds with the 
lower mark. If it does so the transit axis is truly 
horizontal, but if not, 
half the error must be 
corrected by means of the 
antagonistic scrows (a, a) 
as previously described, 
and the operation repeated 
in order to ensure acou- 
racy. 

Horizontal Collima:= 
tion. The adjustment of 
tho central line of vision 
of the telescope perpen- 
dicular to the transit axis, 
in other words, hortzontal 
collimation, is effected by 
means of the pair of 
antagonistic screws (b, b) 
situated near the eye end 
of the telescope. 

Havingcarefully levelled 
the instrument, direct the 
telescope to some small | 
object, such as a pin-hole 
in a piece of white paper, 
fixed at as great a distance 
as can be distinctly seen, 
and by meansof the lower . 
tangent screw bring the 
centre of the webs to fall 
exactly upon it, all clamps 
being firm. Now having ; 
turned back the covers of 
the bearings and loosened 
one of the clipping screws 
(ce, e) at the lower ex- 
tremity of the vernier arm, 
gently lift the upper part . 
of the instrument and re- 
verse the transit axis in 
its bearings. Release the 
clamp to the vertical circle, and then transit 
th: telescope, after which again direct it to the 
peenous object. If it falls exactly on the cross- 

airs the adjustment is perfect, but if not, 
correct half the error only by means of the 
antagonistic screws (b, 6) and then repeat the 
operation. This time it will be found to be 
almost, if not quite, correct, but if necessary 
again divide the error by means of the screws, 


and so on until the adjustment is perfect. No 
adjustment is provi or required for vertical 
collimation with this instrument. 


To adjust the level attached to the vernier 
arms of the vertical circle, so that when the 


To be continued 





20. TKANSIT THEODOLITE 


O’IL BeGinanscieu 


central line of vision of the telescope is horizontal, 
and the zero lines of the vertical verniers coincide 
with the zero diameter of the vertical circle, the 
bubble may be in the middle of its run, we 
manipulate the ca -headed lock-nuts (d, d@) 
that attach the level bubblo to the vernicr arms. 

Having levelled the instrument carefully by 
means ot the bubbles on the horizontal plate, 
bring the bubble in tho azimuth lovel to the 
middle of its run by means of tho antagonistic 
screws (e, ¢) at tho en! of the clipping arm. 
Now set the zero diamcter of the vertical circle 
to coinride exactly with the zero linss on the 
vertical vorniors, and clampit there. Observe 

. an ordinary levelling statf 
‘. held at as great a distance 

' as it can be distinctly seon, 
und take the reading by 
the horizontal web. Now 
release the clamp ant 
transit the tolescopo, and 
again adjust the zoro dia- 
meter of the vertical 
circle to the zero lines on 
the vornicrs, evolve the 
head in azim ith ono half 
turn, bringing thotoloscope 
to its former position, 
and onco more take the 
reading of the staff. If it 
is not the sume as pre- 
viously observed, correct 
‘ half the error by the 
antagonistic screws at the 
ond of the clipping arm 
and then repeat the opera- 
tion until all error is b 
this means eliminated. 
When the adjustment is 
complete correct the azi- 
' muth level by means of 

<< tho capstan-headed lock- 
wei | nuts, so that the bubble 
‘| remains in the middle of 
its run, 

The adjustmonts  re- 
ferred to above must be 
carried out with the great- 
est care in order to avoid 
damaging the instrument. 
: For example, in operating 
---.-'’ the capstan-headed nuts, 

care must be taken to un- 

screw one before attempt- 
ing to screw up the other. Should this pre- 
caution be neglected, the screw heads are apt 
to be wrenched off. The eye-piece should 
not be taken out of its tube in the field, 
because by so doing the cross hairs are 
exposed to the wind, and if constructed of 
spider webs are easily broken by a sudden 
gust. Where they are constructed of platinum 
wire, or are marked on glass, these precautions 
are unnecessary. 

After the instrument has been used in the 
field, and before being placed in its box, it should 
oleae wiped over with a duster slightly 
oO 
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Group 22 


MUSIC 
2 







WE return now for a little to the Stave. If we 

were to fill up the whole of our Great Stave 
of 11 lines and 10 spaces, we should still leave 
ld haart a very large number of musical 
sounds, Count, for instance, the keys of a piano: 
there are 83 notes in the compaas of seven octaves. 
Even human voiccs take us beyond the limits 
of the Great Stave. How, then, aro the ex- 
treme sounds, high or low, shown in musical 
notation ? Thoy are expressed on what might 
be called a borrowed stave, borrowed just as 
it is roquired. Little lines are added temporarily, 
and on these, or in the spaces so created, the 
required notes are written. So: 


These additions are called technically Leger 
lines, ‘‘ leger ” being simply the French word for 
‘*Wght.””) Thore is no limit to the addition of 
loger lines, though for convenience, and not too 
greatly to distract the eye, a series of notes 
which would run much above or much below 
the stave is often written an octave higher or 
lower than the pitch required, and the direction 
nddod to render the passage an octave lower or 
higher as the case may be. Thus (b) is less 
troublesome to write than (a), and the effect 
produced is exactly the same. 

a b\ 

) hes. = 2. all ae 


meas emer me -' - ae ee 


eo erry Caren rertienineinncne, 


See =| ee | ia) 
; ST Ra EERIE | 


een -— 





— 





e 

Tho term octare ought perhaps to be explained 
here. As only seven letters are used in naming 
the lines and spaces of the stave, it is obvious 
that when one sot of seven is oxhausted we must 
begin with another. Thename-letter with which 
we begin the second series will of course be the 
eighth of the first series, and it is from this 
circumstance that tho term octave (or eighth) 
is derived. The arrangemont that any sound 
and ita octave shall bear the same name is, as 
Dr. W. H. Cummings observes, in accordance with 
nature, for we find that, although there is a 
difference in pitch or height, yet the two sounds 
(test it on the piano) so accord together that 
they seem to be almoat like one sound. 

In the writing of music much space is saved 
by the use of abbreviations, signs for repeats, 
for ‘ embellishments,” for manner of perform- 
anoe, and the like. We will take the Repeats 
first. These are indicated in various ways. If 
the composcr wants the performer to repeat 
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THE WHOLE LANGUAGE OF MUSIC 


Illustrated Interpretations of the Terms and Phrases employed, 
with Explanations of Scales, Modes, and Key-signatures. 






By J. CUTHBERT HADDEN 


from the beginning he employs the term Da Capo 
or its abbreviation D.C. In that case the 
repetition continues until the term Fine occurs, 
or a Pause mark (-) is seen over a double bar. 
Another way of indicating a repeat is founded 
on various uses of the Italian word Dal Segno 
(from the sign). The ‘sign’? may be in the 
form of an § or the initial letters D.S. ; in any 
case the repeat will be made from the sign, what- 
ever it is. A third method employs dots before 
or after a double bar. Thus: 


Span eR a 
r) ! TY 
nme eo re eateries oe 
: ° 
———- 5} |-—-— cece: et aaa 
e 



































Here the first illustration indicates a repetition 
of the preceding movement; the second a 
repetition of the following movement. If a 
short passage—say two or three bars—is to be 
repeated, the term Jiis (twice) is written over 
the stave. Vory often an alteration has to be 
made of the close of a repeated portion, in which 
case the indication is— 


€} = . 
| debvines | a time] 
~~ fF, #-0-— I 





Many other spaco-saving devices are met with, 
most of which are best explained to the eye, 
as here: 


Written. Simili 
—|. |. ++. i are 
62392 Ea fese2 [ee 
e 
Played. 


| tft tt tt 


eae ag 
wee leon o voucles + 
@ 


ae — eee 








Written. 
eee 
é ae een “_—— : 
Played. co 
Gi sose oneal sesnnnnalierr ter 
: stil ctheetvabent aces —— alan 
Written. Tremolo. ! 
_ 8 








e 
The latter example is termed an Arpeggio, 
and means literally after the manner of the harp, 


where the notes of a chord are played quickly 
one after another. 

As regards manner of performance, the Slur 
and the two kinds of Staccato marks are the most 
frequently used of what may be called non- 
notational abbreviations. The slur is a curved 
line drawn over or under a group of notes to 
indicate that they are to be performed in a4 
smooth, connected manner, or, in the case of 
a setting of words, that the notes so marked 
are to be sung to one word or syllable; 


eo 


SS 7 es 
dt ee | ee Se 


Christ the Lord Is 


genie aero a, 
oes fas beaut Et 
risen to - day, Hal a< - le - lu - fan. 


The term Legato also indicates a smooth style 
of performance, but is generally used as a direc- 
tion for long passages. The slur, unfortunately, 
is made to do double duty, for it is employed 
also as a tie or bind between two notes on the 
same degree of the stave when the second note 
is to be joined to tho first. When notes are 
to be sung or played in a crisp, short, discon- 
nected manner, dots and dashos called Staccato 
marks aro introduced—a dot when the note is to 
be robbed of averyslight portion of its legitimate 
time; adash when the effect is to be still shorter. 

Among abbreviations which are not strictly 
notational must also be noticed the marks < 
and >, which signify, the first a Crescendo 
(generally written Cres.), increasing in Joudness : 
the second a Decrescendo (Decres.), decreasing in 
loudness. The terms themselves and the signs 
are used indiscriminately. Again, there is the 
mark of emphasis, indicated either by > or a 
placed over the note or chord to be affected. 
A very strong emphasis is expressed by af or sfz, 
standing for sforzato (forced) ; while a reinforce- 
ment of tone is indicated by rf or rinf (rinfor- 
zando). The most frequently used of all abbre- 
viated directions affecting the intensity or 
strength of sound are, however, the following: 

f, forte, loud. 

ff. very loud. 

iff, as loud as possible. 

mf, mezzo-forte, moderately loud. 
mp, mezzo-piano, moderately soft. 
Mp, ptano, soft. 

pp, very soft. 

ppp, as soft as possible. 

fp, loud, then soft. 

The subject of embellishments would require 
a volume to itself ; and indeed the student who 
desires to master all its details must be left to 
consult Mr. Dannreuther’s “ Primer of Ornamen- 
tation ’’ where the theme is treated exhaustively. 
Here we can notice only the most common forms 
of ornamentation. First comes the Shake, an 
ornament produced by the rapid alternation 
of two consecutive notes (a). The Italian word 
for shake is “‘ trillo,” and the sign for this em- 
bellishment is simply a contraction of “‘ trillo” 


—tr. When the shake is to be prolonged 
through several bars, as at the close i Mendels- 
sohn’s Wedding March, & waved line after the 
tr indicates how far the ornament is to continue. 

The shake frequently, though not always, 
ends with a Turn, another ornament representing 
a group of five notes. It exists in two forms, 
the direct and the indirect. The sign for the 
direct turn is ~; for the indirect turn Q. 
The direct turn begins with the note above the 
one written (b); the indirect with the note 
below (c). A sharp or flat accompanying the 
sign of the turn shows that the note above or 
below the written note is to be sharpened or 
Hattened (d). 

The shake and the turn are thus expressed 
by signs: other embellishments aro oxpressed 
by small notes. The ono most frequently met 
with in older musio is tho .4 ppoggsatura. The 
term comes from the Italian “ appoggiare,” 
to lean upon; and this is an ornament whioh 
“‘leans upon” a principal or accented note. 
It takos half the length of tho note which follows 
it, except when the principal note is dotted, 
when it takes two-thirds (e). In modern music 
it is more usual to write tho appoggiatura in 
the text asa full-sized note with its proper value, 
The older composers never did this, and it is 
necessary to understand exactly what they 
meant when they wrote the small note. 

Written. (a) 


Meee 





Performed. 


=aha? ot at oP ar epee | 


Written. 





The acciaccatura is the only other small note 
ornament that need be noticed. It is generally 
marked with an oblique line through the head 
of the note, and is always to be sounded as a 
very short note, proceeding immediately to the 
principal note (f). 

We now take up the subject of scales and 


modes. ‘Scale” is one of the most familiar 
terms in m‘isic. The word comes from the Latin 
ecala, a ladder. 
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And a ladder the scale, in fact, is: a series of 
notes having @ gradual and regular ascent or 
descent, by tones and semitones, from any given 
note to its octave. In modern music two scales 
only are recognised—the diatonic and the 
chromatic. The term diatonic, derived from 
Greek words meaning “ through a tone,” suffi- 
ciently indicates the nature of the scale to 
which it is applied, this scale consisting chiefly 
of tones—that is to say, whole tones. Set down 
in notation, taking the major diatonic scale of 
C as a model, it appears thus: 


Semitone. Semitone. 
ed eee eee Soe ee eke Be ae 
Se ee ee ee 
Se ee aioe 





Here the semitones fall botween the 3rd and 4th 
and 7th and 8th degrees, all the other intervals 
being distant a whole tone from each other. 

This scale of C is often called the “ natural ”’ 
soale, because it ig written without sharps or 
flata, and because it can be played entirely on 
the white keys of a piano. It is, at any rate, the 
type or model upon which all other major scales 
are formod. Evory major scalo, beginning on 
whatsoever note, must, like this “ natural ” scale, 
have its semitones between the 3rd and 4th and 
7th and 8th degrees, with full tones between the 
remaining degrocs. Let us see, then, how other 
scales arc constructed on this pattern. Say we 
want to rear a scale on the note G@. We write it 
go, to begin with ; 


Cte te oe eee eee 


ee 
ag ae bal 





“t\) 
e 

But we sce at once that something is wrong, 
for the sccond semitone is between the 6th and 
7th degrees when it ought to be betwoen the 
7th and 8th. Obviously, to correct this we must 
raise tho pitch of F by placing a sharp before it, 
so as to mako it a whole fone higher than E and 
consequently a semitone lower than G. Thus 
we evolve the soale of G major with the semitones 
in the right places: 











on 

SA ee ES naemenel — eae ae 
Sampeumacagigr Ghia dicted sia iis 
eee 


——— oe 


tae ee et a tee te 
Ne 


Again, suppose we desire to commence a scale 
on F; 


re eee set tre agen 
+ amen gl pero wn et a 
: a ASAI EEE 


ee setters 








Here it is the first semitone that is misplaced : 
instead of being between the 3rd and 4th, it is 
between the 4th and 5th degrees. To correct 
that error it is necessary to lower the fourth 
note B by placing a flat before it. Then, once 
more, we have our scale according to pattern ; 


Pe 


ee a ee ee 
—aweeeremeens es —_— 9 Po SOREN TAN oA wetter 
ee ee 


The same procedure applies in the case of major 
scales formed on other notes. A scale on D will 
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require two sharps to set the semitones in order ; 
@ scale on E flat, three flats; a scale on E, four 
sharps, and so on. 

It would be very inconvenient to have to 
write these sharps or flats every time the notes 
requiring them appeared; hence they are 
written, once for all, at the beginning, just after the 
Clef sign. Arranged in this way they are termed 
the Key-stgnature. They are always placed 
in the order in which their use has been called 
for: in the case of the sharps, F, C, G, D, A, E, 
and B sharps ; in the case of the flats, B, E, A, 
D, G, C, and F flats. The student must learn 
to tell at once what key any given signature 
represents, With that object in view we set 
down here a complete table of all possible 
signaturcr ; 


Cc GD A ry B Fsharp C sharp 





om ae ke | 
F Bflat Eflat Aflat Dflat G flat C flat 





ene ea eer es 
Gr a. Py bis 7 ry Pe op? moi — 


Let it be added that the keys of Cz and © are 
very seldom usod, being (on keyboard instru- 
ments at least) identioal with D? and B, which 
are much more easily written. 

Having thus disposed of the major diatonic 
scale, we must now consider its relative, the 
minor scale. Here again it is a question of the 
order of the tones and the semitones. The 
major scale is so called because the interval of 
the third from its tirst note is major, that is, two 
whole tones and a half tone. The minor scale, 
on the other hand—bence its name—has only a 
tone and a semitone between its first and third 
notes. We will make an experiment and write 
a scale of “‘ natural ’’ notes, beginning on A : 








Here the distance from A to C is a tone and 4 
half, a minor third ; and that is what determines 
the scale. It is a minor scale. It can be sung 
or played with satisfaction to the ear as far as 
the seventh note. Then the ear—the modern ear 
—long accustomed to the ascent by a semitone 
from the seventh to the keynote in major keys, 
seems to demand a similar progression in the 
minor, so that we are obli to alter the G to 
G4¥. Unfortunately, this creates an awkward 
gap of an augmented second—a tone and a half— 
between F and GY; therefore, to make a 
smoother melodic progression, the sixth note of 
the ascending minor scale is often raised a semi- 
tone; until, in the end, our original scale of 
“natural ’’ notes comes out : 








This is the commonest order of the ascending 
minor scale; but the other form, with the 
sharpened seventh only, is also used, while the 


+b) 


‘“ natural” notes series was a great favourite 
with the old Church music composers, who did 
not feel anything of the modern desire for a 
semitonic leading note to the key. 

In the descending minor scale the form of the 
ascent is generally changed so that only the 
natural notes appear. 








The explanation of this apparent vagiry is 
easy enough. In descending, the need of a 
‘leading note ’’ is not felt ; and with the seventh 
note standing at its original pitch, a raised sixth 
note is also unnecessary. Nevertheless such 
phrases as these : 


ye 


See eee 
oS ae Se Ne ee ee 


are quite common in classical music. The 
student will find, as his theoretical and practical 
knowledge advances, that the minor scale is 
subject to many whims on the part of composers. 

Return now to the subject of key-signatures. 
We have seen how these signatures are used to 
represent certain major keys. In addition to 
this, they denote also certain minor keys, 
known technically as the “ relatives ” of respoc- 
tive major keys. Two keys or scales are said to 
be relative when they contain the same, or nearl y 
the same, notes. Thus, a scale of “ natural” 
notes beginning and ending on A is “ relative ” 
to the acale of C major. In other words, when 
notes which are natural, sharp, or flat in one key 
are natural, sharp, or flat in another key, they 
are called “ relative.” Here, however, the 
student must remember that such sharps or flats 
as may be used for the 6th and 7th degrees of the 
minor scale are not included in the key-signa- 
ture, but are prefixed to the notes as they occur. 

Strictly speaking, it is incorrect to say that 
“the keys C major and A minor are relative 
keys because in each all the notes are natural,” 
for in A minor, as gencrally written, all the 
notes are not natural. So far, however, as the 
key-signature is concerned, the theory of “ rela- 
tive” keys holds good. Every key-signature 
represents not only a certain major key, but also 
its relative minor—the key which stands a minor 
third below the major keynote. Thus, a signature 
of one sharp means either G major or E minor ; 
four flats AD major or F minor. Here is a 
table which will be serviceable to the student in 
this connection : 


MAJOR AND MINOR SCALES HAVING THE SAME 
SIGNATURE. 





A rer 
eh ne OE RS SL Ne ee EE Ee aes SEE ee | 


C Major - te -» A Minor 
G5 ‘2 2 ie 
Ds i a ee ae 
As ae eas ee cee 
E rt) ee ee ee Cc ry) 


B Major a .. GE Minor 
Fs T) ee oe ae Ds ” 
Cs rT) os ae ee AS » 
| ar 7 es se DE og 
By ., as Sa we AG 
EY. us ne sta RS he 
A oe ae ee ee F ry) 
I... os “se ve BD 
Gr. me wie vse AGP: 4s 
CP ss AQ: 4s 


One more scale has to be considered, namely, 
the chromatic. A diatonic scale is made up of 
tones and semitones; a chromatic scalo moves 
entirely by semitonos. Thus, if you sit down to 
the piano and sound erery key, black and white, 
from one C to the next C, you produce a chro- 
matic scale. In theory thore is no difliculty 
about the chromatic scale: in the matter of 
writing it there is considerable difficulty and no 
little confusion. Some theorists writo it so as to 
make it notutionally the same in descending as 
in ascending, thus ; 


t 
= "4 i diesen S 











oo rg eee are 
: —~ Saat Ot ey Dart £5 Des 


With othor theorists it takes this form— 


an ee. 





ete ER aes ae ee TD | CEE ve ee 


> he 
San pene 


-- a0 eee OF eee ee + ee, GeO emer eee ete or remanent an 


= mee + ee Se eenentonmenananntie’ 


EE en on 
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Still others would write tho ascending BD and the 
descending FZ here as AZ and GD. For facility in 
performing, perhaps the form of ascent by sharps 
and descent by flats is to be proferred ; but the 
other forms are more scientific and better suited 
for harmonic purposes. This, however, is a 
point which can be appreciated only by advanced 
students. 

In order to facilitate reference to the respective 
degrees of tho acale apart from the pitch, the 
following technical names are in use: 


Ist degree Tonic or Keynote. 

2nd_sSCsas; Supertonic. 

3rd, ; Mediant. 

4th ,, . Subdominant. 

5th . Dominant. 

6th i, ‘ .» Submediant or Super- 
dominant. 

7th, .. - Leading note or Sub- 
tonic. 


These terms find their most frequent use in the 
study of harmony, for which purpose they must 
be carefully committed to memory. 

So far we have familiarised ourselves with 
three intervals only—the tone, the semitone, and 
the octave. We are now prerared to look at the 


‘ subject of intervals in more detail. It is pete 


necessary to give a definition of the term interval, 
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which is readily described as the distance from 
one note to another. Intervals are generally 
reckoned upwards, and are named by the number 
of acale sounds they contain, the extremes being 
included in the reckoning. Thus, from C to F is 
a fourth, because four notes are involved ; from 
D to A is a fifth, because five notes are involved ; 
and s0 on. The numeral of any interval is thus 

uite easily ascertained. But we must go farther 
than this. One third (C to E, for example) may 
cover four semitones, while another third (say, 
D to F) covers only three. It is this distinction 
which loads to the use of the terms major and 
minor (greater and lesser), perfect and imperfect, 
as applied to intervals. The seconds, thirds, 
sixths and sevenths are known as major and 
minor; the fourths and fifths as perfect and 
imperfect. In the following table the number 
of semitones of which each interval is made up 
is given, As Stainer nay™ itis quite unnecessary 
to commit to memory the number of semitones 
contained in all the possible intervals. 


TABLE OF DIATONIC INTERVALS. 


Minor second we ae .. 1 semitone. 
Major second 2 semitones. 
Minor third 3 ss 
Major third 4 

Perfect fourth . ee cat 
Pluperfect (or augmente 1) fourch 6 
Imperfoct (or diminished) fifth .. 6 

Perfect fifth ag i | 

Minor sixth - de 8 

Major sixth a .. 9 

Minor seventh _.... = .. 10 

Major seventh .. a8 sn 

Perfect octave... it rn De 

Minor ninth 7” ae .. 13 

Major ninth F . 14 


No interval is reckoned beyond a ninth, 
which is indeed itself, regarded as a compound 
second. With this exception, intervals which 
exceed the ootave are generally regarded as 
replicates of those that do not. In the case of 
the pluperfect fourth and the imperfect fifth, 
one or two points have to be observed. Both 
intervals contain six semitones, but in the one 
case four and in the other case five scale letters 
are involved ; 


Pluperfect 4th. 


Se 


Tmperfect 5th. 


@ 


The pluperfect fourth covers three whole tones, 
for which reason it is sometimes called the 
tritone. Only one pluperfect fourth and one 
imperfect fifth are found in the diatonic scale, 
the first always on the subdominant and the 
second always on the leading-note. For this 
reason they have their own peculiar names. 

All these intervals are known as diatonic 
intervals because they ocour in the unaltered 
diatonic soale. But just as we have our chro- 
matic scale, so we have our chromatic intervals. 


Suppose we take from the chromatic scale these 
two pairs of notes: 


—_I-be— 
i 
a 
It is clear that neither pair belongs to any 
diatonic scale. The first is greater, by one 
semitone, than a major sixth ; the second is less, 
again by one semitone, than a minor sixth. 
Therefore both must be chromatic intervals: 
they cannot be traced to any key. In short, a 
chromatic interval is an interval not found in 
the diatonic scale. Such intervals are of two 
kinds—augmented and diminished. These terms 
are self-explanatory, the intervals to which 
they are applied being augmentations and 
diminutions of diatonic intervals. When the 
interval is greater by a chromatic semitone than 
the major or perfect interval it is called aug- 
mented ; when it is less by a chromatic semitone 
than the minor interval it is called diminished. 
Students are at first apt to confound aug- 
mented seconds with minor thirds, augmented 
fifths with minor sixths, etc., these having the 
same number of semitones between them respec- 
tively. The error is easily avoided by counting 
the stave letters which are involved. Thus, A to 
C must always be a third, because three letters 
(A, B, C) are involved. The augmented second, 
A to BY, contains the same number of semitones 
(three), but only two letters are involved. We 
may sharpen or flatten one or both notes of an 
interval, but the prooecss can never alter the 
number of degrees in the interval; only the 
quality of the interval is affected. It must be 
admitted that a good deal of practice is required 
in order to attain the ready naming of intervals, 
but practice will assuredly bring perfection. 
Reading Music. It has been said that 
& musician ought to be able to “ read’ nota- 
tion as one reads a book. The process is hardly 
analogous; for the musician has usually toconvert 
his reading into practice—a singer by his voice, a 
pave by his fingers—whereas the book-reader 
as only to allow the impression of the words to 
act automatically on his brain. But undoubtedly 
facility in the reading of his notation is a great 
point with the musician. It is only to be 
acquired by much practice; in particular by 
constant and systematio reading “at sight.” 
In taking up a piece, always look carefully at the 
key and time signatures. Be sure of your 
“‘goale”’—of what notes are sharp or fiat. 
Remember the transitions to other keys that are 
most likely to oocur. If you are a singer, it is 
best to read by the movable Doh; that is, find 
out on what line or space the Doh (or keynote) is, 
and then calculate the other intervals according) ,. 
Vocal ee without reference to the ke 
relationship of the tones is at best a tedious a 
unoertain method, to be acquired indeed only by 
exceptional persons. To the player a practical 
knowledge of harmony is of inestimable value 
in the “ reading "’ of music, 


To be continued 
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Nature’s Economy of Energy 


By Dr. GERALD LEIGHTON 


EVEN the most superficial observer cannot 

fail to be struck with the immense varicty 
of creatures amongst the Invertebrates, and 
also with the fact that some groups have very 
little in common with others. There is no 
common plan of structure or type a8 was seen 
in the five Vertebrate groups. On the other 
hand, each group of Invertebrates is on the 
same footing as the whole Vertebrate group, for 
each has its own type of growth. No two 
animals could be more unlike each other than a 
star-fish and a tape-worm. or an oyster and a 
flea. To emphasise the extstence of these wide 
divergences is our present purpose, preparatory 
to enquiring into their mode of origin: more 
detailed information concerning their structure 
and life-history will be found in the Natural 
History section of this work. 


Animals and Plants. Having taken 
this brief survey of the animal world, we may 
turn our attention for a moment to the other 
great division of living matter, the vegetable 
kingdom, and see whercin lies the distinction 
between animals and plants. 

The science of Life, Biology, is concerned 
with all living things, whether they be plant 
or animal, and deals with every possible point 
of view. It is only concerned with inanimate 
matter in so far ag minerals are concerned in 
building up animal or plant bodies, or in the 
study of mineral bodies or fossils of plants and 
animals. The non-living objects in the Mineral 
Kingdom all show the following characters: 
Their chemical composition is relatively simple, 
being either a single element like gold, or simple 
compounds of two or three elements, as common 
salt. When unmixed, all mineral bodies are com- 
posed of similar particles, that is, they are 
homogencous. In form and shape they are either 
indefinite (amorphous), or crystalline; in the 
latter case the shapes are made of plane surfaces 
and straight lines. If they show any increase in 
size, as, for example, some crystals, the increase 
is due to simple accretion of matter, and not to 
any true process of growth in the ordinary sense. 
Finally, all minerals agree in this, that all their 
phenomena are physical or chemical purely, and 
there is no tendency to periodic changes of any 
sort whatever, such as characterise living tissues. 
It follows that the study of non living matter 
is embraced in the sciences of Physics, Chemistry, 
and Mineralogy. 


Five Characters of Living Matter. 
If we compare these 10n-living objects with 
animate matter, we fir. that there are a number 
of poipts in which ali living things, both plant 

animal, differ from them and have in 


common with each other. To begin with, the 
chemistry of living matter is that of compara- 
tively few chemical elements, of which carbon, 
hydrogen, nitrogen and oryyen are the most 
important. Theso four clements aro combined 
to form what are termed complex organic com- 
pounds, all of which contain a considerable pro- 
as of water, an:l are easily decomposod. 
Next, all living tissucs aro largely composed of 
the substance called protoplasm, a substance 
which is in itsclf homogencous, but which has 
the capacity by its growth of giving rise to 
heterogeneous tissues adapted for various func- 
tions ; in other words, it can grow into different 
organs. Whether it thus grows or not, all the 
phenomena of Life are bound up in this proto- 
lasm. Thirdly, as bas been already inferred, 
iving things are able to grow in the true sense 
of that term. That is to say, they can take 
into themselves matter from without, and so 
act upon it that it becomes part and parcel of 
their own living selves. This procoss is termed 
assimilation. Next, in contrast to the fixed 
stability of minerals, living tissues are in a 
constant state of change; indecd, it is this 
never-ceasing change which results in the cycle 
of alterations constituting Lifo. 

Finally, and most characteristically, all living 
cells or bodies have the marvellous power of 
detaching or setting aside portions of them- 
selves which, under favourable conditions of 
nutrition and environment, are capable of 
developing into cells or bodies similar to 
those from which they were separated. In 
a word, living cells posers the power of Hepro- 
duction. 


The Physical Basie of Life. Every 
object which exhibits these five characters is 
cither a plant or an animal; it is alive, and it 
has its life in virtue of being composed largely of 
protoplasm. It is for this reason that proto- 
plasm is termed the physical basis of life, and 
this makos it a matter of importance to study 
the characters of protoplasm a little more 
closely. 

The relation of protoplasm to the structure of 
the individual cell will be found fully dealt with 
in the section of this work devoted to Pnysio- 
Locy. We wish at this point to draw attention 
merely to the fact that three great living charace 
ters are bound up with this substance. They 
may be termed the essential vital phenomena. 

The first of these phenomena is that of Jfela- 
bolism. Protoplasm is a very unstable sub- 
stance, because of its chemical complexity and 
its large proportion of water. It is therefore 
constantly being destroyed and as constantly 
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renewed. The processes concerned are those of 
metabolism. When destructive and construc- 
tive metabolic processes balance each other the 
living organism remains stationary: this is 
characteristic of the mature organism. If assimi- 
lation is in excess of destruction growth ensues, 
if destruction is in excess of assimilation theliving 
matter becomes less and death finally follows. 

The second phenomenon associated with protu- 
plasm is Irritability, or the power of responding 
to external and internal impressions, or stimuli. 
It is in virtue of this power that living matter 
is enabled to bring itsolf into relation with the 
world around it. The result of the irritability 
is seen in the power of movement or possessing 
sensation. In the higher animals special parts 
aro set aside to receive these stimuli, and the 
animal is conscious of the impressions. This 
consciousnoss of an impression cannot be 
definitely said to exist in the lowest forms of 
life, but, on the other hand, neither can its exis- 
tence be absolutely denied. The difference is 
only one of degree, not of kind. 

Thirdly, living protoplasm, alone of all sub- 
stances, is capable of Reproduction, of detaching 
paris of itself enabled to live independently as 
separate individuals. 


The Work of a Single Cell. Here 
woe come face to face with one of the most 
wonderful facts of Biology, namely, that all the 
functions which are necessary in order to con- 
stitute a living thing can bo carried out by one 
single coll. The processes of nutritive mota- 
bolism resulting in growth, the manifestation of 
irritability in response to stimuls from without 
or wilhin, and, finally, the power of reproduction, 
can all be soen in one minute simple mass of 

rotoplasm, which because of these capacitios 
is a living entity. Moreover, in the simplest of 
these wnicellular organisms, whether t oy be 
regarded as plant or animal, any part of the 
protoplasm can porform any one of these func- 
tions. At one moment assimilation of nourish- 
ment is going on, at. another moment a process 
of protoplasm called a psexndopodium is thrown 
out in response to some stimulus, and at a later 
stage this same protoplasm may be seen to 
detach itself from the mass and begin a separate 
individual existence capable as was the whole 
mass of all these functions, 

All this is true of animal and vegetable proto- 
plasm alike, and if the question be asked, “How 
does a plant differ from an animal ?” it follows 
that the distinction must be a somewhat artificial 
one, since the essential vital phenomena in both 
are identical. It is simple enough to tell a 
higher animal from a plant by reason of the 
possession by the animal of organs for looomo- 
tion and sensation, and because higher animals 
have a definite internal cavity for the reception 
and digestion of food. There is a definite 
difforence in their structure. But the simplest 
one-celled animals and the lowest plants exhibit 
no essential difference in structure, and they 
can only be separated by the different ways in 
which they live their tfe, in other words, by 
differences in function. 
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Unity of Essentials. It is true that 
there is to a certain extent a chemical difference 
to be found between animal and vegetable cells, 
albuminoids being characteristic of animal cells, 
while cellulose, starch and gum occur more in 
the vegetable. Chlorophyll, the green colouring 
matter of plants, is very characteristic—in fact, 
any cell which has a covering of cellulose and 
contains chlorophyll within it is regarded as 
almost certainly vegetable. But the difficulty 
arises that both of these so-called characteristic 
vegetable substances are found in animals. 
Cellulose occurs in the covering of Sea-squirts, 
and a number of the lower fresh-water animals 
contain chlorophyll. It is also true that animals 
and plants agree in essentials as regards their 
methods of reproduction, and also in the way 
in which they exhibit relationship to the sur- 
rounding world. Not necessarily in detail, but 
in essentials. Organs of locomotion and organs 
of special sensation are, of course, more obviously 
present and more highly developed in animals, 
but it is a difference of degree merely, not of 
kind, and in the lowest animals and plants the 
difference is imperceptible. 

But when we come to study the nature of the 
processes of nutrition in plants and animals we 
find there some real distinctions. 


The Life-power of Plants. ‘Plants, 
as a whole, differ from animals in possessing the 
power of converting certain of the tnurganic sub- 
stances which occur, independen'ly of life, in the 
earth and its atmosphere into the more complex 
organic substances which are found in living 
beings only. The food of plants consists of 
carbon dioxide (carbonic acid), ammonia, water, 
and certain mineral salts, these being, all of 
them, materials which occur in nature inde- 
pendently of life. As the materials composing 
the food of plants are all gaseous or liquid, or 
occur in solution in water, plants require no 
special aperture for the taking in (ingestion) of 
their nourishment. Out of these stable in- 
organic compounds the plant has the power of 
building up protoplasm and the other unstable 
organic compounds of which its tissues are 
composed. More especially, plants possess the 

wer, denied to all undoubted animals, of 
reaking up or decomposing carbon dioxide, 
retaining the carbon of the same, and setting 
free the oxygen. For the exercise of this 
power, however, two conditions are requisite, 
viz., the presence of sunlight and the ex- 
istence in the plant-tissues of chlorophyll” 
(Nicholson). 

** Animals, in fact, differ from plants in 
requiring as food complex organic bodies, which 
they ul.imately reduce to very much simpler 
inorganic bodies. The nutrition of animals is a 
process of oxidation or burning, and consists 
essentially in t.9 conversion of the energy of the 
food into vital work, this conversion being 
effected by the paesage of the food into living 
tissue. 

* Plants, therefore, are the great manufac- 
turers in Nature; animals are the great con- 
sumers. 


“The Fungi are, however, economically 
speaking, animals. There are also various 
carnivorous plan s (the Sun-Dew, Venus's Fly- 
Trap, etc.), which are genuine plants in so far 
‘hat they can decompose carbon dioride and 
build up starch, but which, nevertheless, have 
the power of digesting and absorbing ready- 
made organic materials in precisely the same 
way a8 animals do” (Nicholson). 

Breathing. As regards the process, or 
function, of respiration it is essentially the same 
in all living tissyes, plant or animal, but the two 
groups react differently upon the atmosphere. 
Both add carbon dioxide to the air as the result 
of breaihing—animals by exhaling this gas into 
the air or water. In plants, however, respiration 
is much less energetic, and the carbon dioxide, 
as a result, much less in amount: and not only 
so, but this substance is actually employed by 
the plant as food. ‘ Hence, during the day- 
time, the green 
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Dormant Life. So the active life of the 
world goes on, one process waiting upon another, 
every part of the complicated machinery doing 
its appoin‘ed piece of work, But even this is 
not all the marvel. In addition to the phenomena 
of active life, we find that there is a condition 
of cells which may be termed Dormant Life, 
in which it is impossible to say whother 
the cells are alive or dead, except that 
under certain conditions they manifest the 
phenomena associated with the active phaso of 
existence. This dormant life is seen in the seeds 
of plants, and in the eggs of animals. In the 
cells composing these there is protoplasm, but 
no external manifestation of vitality, and under 
certain circumstances this absence of the evidence 
of lifo may persist for a very long period. In 
other words, certain environments are india- 
pensablo; they form the conditions of active life. 

If these conditions are satistied, the seed, or 
ogg, passes from a state of dormant vitality into 
one of active existence. Indeed, lifo itself, even 
in the dormant state, demands some of these 
conditions sooner or later. Thus the presence 
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their respira- 
tion, and by 


the decompo organic matter in the soil. 
sition of their componnds, converting these into nitrites, and these again into nitrates, 
bodies _ after bacteria (24), aud the tuberclefungi 
death production of nitrates. 
eath, are con- organic matter with liberation of free nitrogen (N). 
stantly adding 


carbon dioxide to the atmosphere, and at the 
same time are incessantly abstracting oxygen. 
Plants, on the other hand, during the Say: 
time cons antly remove carbon dioxide from 
the atmosphere, and add oxygen to it. Hence 
& balance is kept up, the members of each great 
division of living beings adding to the atmo- 
sphere the ingredients necessary to the life of the 
o.ber ”’ (Nicholson), 

We are thus brought face to face with one 
of the most marvellous facts of biology, 
a fundamental principle which it is neces- 
sary to clearly understand at the very outset. 
It is Nature’s unique plan of economising 
the energy of life, and the more its details 
are studied the more wonderful does it seem. 
Professor Ainsworth Davis’s diagram, which 
we reproduce, is as simple as it is instruc- 
tive [3]. 


adds to the store of organic matter in the soil. 
takes in carbon dioxide (CO.] from the air, returning oxygen (OJ, and also ta 
up water with dissolved salts from the soil ; ite dead parts contribute to the 
The groups of bacteria (7-4) produce ammonia 


85), 
The bacteria tno, in absence of oxygen, decompose 


ayiin, is OBRON- 
the 
carrying on of 
The vital processes 
fix the free nitrogen (Nj of the afr, with = of a kinds. 
Henee the 
mere drying of 
an animal or plant will, in most cases, kill it 
outright, and will always suspend all visible 
vital phenomena. 

Organised Life. Lastly, the great majo- 
rity of living beings are organtsed—that is 
to say, they are composed of different parts or 
organs, which hold certain relations with one 
another, and which discharge different functions, 
It is not the case, however, that organisation 
is a necessary accompaniment of vitality, 
or that all living beings are organised. 
Many of the lower forms of Jie exhibit 
absolutely no visible structure, and cannot, 
therefore, be said to be “‘ organised.” Animals 
are organised, or possess structure, because they 
are alive; they do not live because they are 
organised. 

t follows from this statement that some 
living things have absolutely no visible structure 
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—that all the functions necessary to life, 
namely, nutrition, growth, reproduction, and 
functions of relation, can be carried out by 
one single cell, and this is one of the most 
marvellous facts in biology. Moreover, any part 
of that cell may be able to perform any one of 
these vital functions, or even all of them at 
different times. In a word, there is as yet in 
these simple forms of living matter no such 
thing as Spectalisation of Function, which we 
see in higher forms. This is a point of very 
great importance and interest, because it is in 
the setting apart of special cells or parts of a 
cell for special work that is seen the first sign 
of the great process of evolution which ends in 
the characters of complicated and highly intelli- 
gent beings. 

Vital Functions. A good example of a 
living creature performing all the vital functions 
in one single cell, cach part of that cell acting 
with perfect indifference as a nutritive organ, a 
reproductive organ, or an organ of relation, is 
seen in the unicellular Amaba. Here no par- 
ticular part of the protoplasm is set apart for 
any special work, there is no organisation 
and no specialisation of function. If an 
Amoeba be watched under the microscope it will 
be observed to wrap itself around any minute 

icles whioh it encounters, by way of taking 
in nutrimont. A little later the same proto- 
plasm which absorbed the food particle will 
throw out. a finger-like process (a pseudopodsum) 
as a feeler, thus acting as an organ of relation. 
Still later, the same protoplasm actually divides 
itself into two, producing two complete in- 
dividuals by a simple process of fission, or 
perhaps by throwing out a bud, which separates 
iteelf from the larger mass and floats off as a 
st ee individual. Hore the same protoplasm 
which had already manifested its power as an 
organ of nutrition and as one of relation now 
shows that it is also capable of performing the 
part of a reproductive organ. 


Immortal Life. Now comes a great and 
wonderful] thought. Since the original individual 
is by its division converted into two new indi- 
viduals, it follows that in the history of a 
creature such as an amcba death is not a neces- 
sary phenomenon. In fact, we may truly say 
that an amabe is immortal. Its own protoplasm 
becomes that of its progeny by Siveat con- 
version of tho parent into offspring. The 
parent is not everlasting, but it may be, and 
often is, deathless and in a real sense immortal. 
Besides all this, if we watched our amoeba still 
further, we might observe it throwing out from 
its interior some particle Which could not be 
assimilated, in other words, performing the 
function of exoretion. By means of changing 
its shape and its pseudopodia it. will move about ; 
it has the power of locomotion, and, as is seen 
by its withdrawal from an irritating point, it 

in some rudimentary degree what in 

higher forma his note sensation. This is the 
iest sign of anything in the shape of con- 
rciousness that can bs dissovered: A cannot 
be asserted that a single cell has actually what 
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we understand by that term, but, on the other 
hand, it cannot be denied. 

So by the study of one of these simple Protozoa 
we find that every function which we recognise 
as necessary to Life can be performed by one 
single cell without any organisation or specialisa- 
tion of its parts. We shall see later how this 
simple method of living becomes more com- 

licated in higher forms, and how functions 
ome separated from one another for the 
greater perfection and evolution of living things. 


The Study of Living Beings. It is 
necessary now, in order that we may pick up 
all the threads of our subject in such a way 
that when put together they may form an 
intelligible whole, to ask ourselves, before pro- 
ceeding further, from what aspects we can study 
living beings. 

It is quite obvious from what has already 
been said, that every living being, whether 
animal or plant, can be studied from various 
points of view, cach ‘lar of view constituting a 
special branch of biological research. We have 
traced our single cell until we find it is about 
to introduce us to more complicated beings, 
consisting of many cells with different functions, 
and before we are ready to enter upon that 
study, we must be quite clear about all that is 
involved in it. The question is: What are the 
various aspects in which a living being must be 
studied in order to see its life as a whole ? 

In order to anawer this question, let the reader 
make use of the imagination, and picture to 
himself the position he would be in supposing 
he were fortunate enough to discover a new 
species of animal. The duty then devolves upon 
him of drawing up a description of his discovery 
in such a way that his readers may have a com- 
plete idea of its nature. He will probably find 
that the task of fully describing any one animal 
is quite beyond his powers. But we may suppose, 
for the purpose of our illustration, that the 
discoverer was competent to describe his dis- 
covery from every point of view. How would 
he do it? From what aspects can he approach 
the study of this creature in order to describe it 
fully? Some of these aspects are obvious. 
For example, he would state at the outset of 
his account what sort of creature he had found. 
His title would convey this much. His treatise 
would be headed ‘‘ Discovery of a New Mammal” 
or ‘“‘ A New Species of Slug from Patagonia,” 
or something similarly descriptive. If the 
latter title were the case in point, we see that 
we are introduced at once to two distinct aspects 
of the life of the new species. One is conv 
in the statement that it is a elug, the other in 
that it was found in “ Patagonia.” 


Aspects of Study. How does the writer 
know that this new species is a slug? He can 
have arrived at that conclusion in only one way 
with certainty, namely, by studying the struc- 
ture of the creature and finding that it was 
built up on the same lines as a number of other 
forms with which he was familiar and which were 
called Slugs. He has called it a slug on account 
of its Morphology, and from that aspect alone. 


This aspect of study includes the general form 
and appearance of the animal, its shape, colour, 
possession of limbs, wings, fins, and other obvious 
external structures, or the absence of these. It 
includes in addition the study of the internal 
parts by means of dissection, and if necessary the 
study of the whole creature, or part of it, under 
the microscope. By such a study is determined 
the plan upon which the creature is built, and 
from its result the creature is placed among the 
mammals, birds, tish, molluscs, or wherever its 
place is. 

But then, this creature with the structure of a 
slug was found in Patagonia. That is a state- 
ment which concerns its life-history from an 
entirely different aspect, namely, that of its 
Geographical Distribution, as far as it is known. 
It includes the investigation of the area which 
the species now inhabits and the conditions of 
its existence in those places. 


The Life-history of a Slug. Passing 
from the two aspects of study suggested by the 
title of the treatise, the writer would then turn 

-his attention to a number of other points of 
view. He would endeavour or observe and 
record how the animal lives its life, adap‘s 
itself to its surroundings, and discharges all its 
functions. This is an immense subject, con- 
cerning which we have already said something 
in the preceding pages. It is the aspect of 
Phystology, and it divides itself into the study 
of the three functions of nutrition, reproduction, 
and those directed to bringing the animal into 
relation with the world around it, as before 
indicated. There is much more involved in this 
aspect of life than at first sight appears, and as 
it is dealt with fully elsewhere we need refer no 
further to it here. 

But these three aspects of description, though 
they would involve much labour, by no means 
exhaust the matter. Further investigation 
might lead to the discovery of the fact that 
this creature, though now so rare and restricted, 
was at one time of the world’s history a much 
more common animal. If, instead of a slug the 
new species had been an animal with a bony 
skeleton, fossils might be found of the same 
character, which would indicate that Time had 

Played a part in the life-history of the species, 
and this aspect of study, that of the past and 
present distribution of similar forms of life, is 
termed Paleontology, and presents some most 
interesting problems and no less interesting 
results. Thus a fourth aspect is described. 


Specific Characters. But one aspect is 
no sooner dealt with than another claims atten- 
tion. What is it that makes this animal different 
from all others, justifying its being regarded as a 
form new to science? It is a slug, but different 
from all the other slugs known to exist. What 
characters has it which are peculiar to itself ? 
Some of its structures are common to all slugs 
and to some other animals, but there are some 
which no other animal , and it is on 
account of these that the new discovery is re- 
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cognised as a new species. This is the aspect 
of specific characters, by means of which the 
organism is classified. 

hen there is a apecial study of the various 
changes in form and function Keough which an 
organism passes before it reaches maturity, a 
study which is partly of structure, partly of 
function, but which is now so large a science that 
it is taken up asa branch by itself, namely, that 


of Embryology. 


Evolution. Finally, there is still one 
other point of view, perhaps the most. inter- 
esting of all, a point of view which does not 
concern the living being as an individual, but 
which devotes attention to the investigation of 
the origin and history of groups of similar 
individuals, such groups as are termed species. 
It is & more or less philosophical aspect, one 
which studies the connection of one kind of 
animal with another, their relationships as well 
as their origin, their association as well as their 
probable destiny in the future. 

This is the point of view of Evolution, the 
most fascinating portion of the whole of biology, 
largely a theoretical as well as a practical study. 
Evolution differs from other aspects of biology 
in this especially, that it takes no note of the 
individual, it refers entirely to groups ; we do 
not speak of the evolution of a man, but of man 
—not of a horse, but of the horse, regarding men 
and horses as species of animals. 

We seo, therefore, that there are more aspocts 
of the life of an animal than would at first sight 
appear, and a complete description must take 
up all these. It is practically impossible for any 
one man to make himsclf familiar with all that 
is known of all these aspects, even in relation to 
a very few animals. Each aspect is a study so 
far-reaching in itself that one of them is more 
than most students can learn thoroughly. 


Seven Aspects of an Animal. The 
point is this, that it is of imporiance in de- 
scribing an animal to remember that all these 
aspects must be considered before a complete 
description has been given. Of them all, tho 
two most important from the standpoint of the 
ordinary reader are the aspects of structure and 
function, morphology and physiology ; hence it 
is to these that we shall pay special attention 
here. 

Summarising this, we see, therefore, that in 
order to give a fully complete description of an 
animal, the creature must be dealt with from 
the standpoint of its 


Morphology or Structure, 
Physiology or Functions, 
Geographical Distribution, 
Paleontology, 
Classification, 
Embryology, 

and Evolution. 


We shall see later that Physical and Mental 
Evolution proceed along similar lines, and must 
be studied by means of similar scientific methods. 


To be continued 
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A First Lesson in Object Drawing. Measuring. Light and Shade. First 
Principles of Perspective. Instruments in Practical Geometrical Drawing 


By WILLIAM R. COPE 


Model or Object Drawing. When a4 
person wishes to make a drawing of any real 
object, he has many difficulties confronting him, 
which he did not have in freehand from the flat 
copy. He has now to give the representation 
of an object in the “ round,” on a flat surface 
of paper or canvas. Thercfore his perceptive 
faculties will need stil] further careful guidance 
with reference to how to see an se a whether it 
be its apparent form, tone, or colour. 

At present we shall deal chiefly with the 
apparent form, leaving tone and colour until the 
student is more advanced. It will bo noticed 
that we have spoken of the apparent form of 
an object, and this is the first great stumbling- 
block to all beginners in object drawing. They 
so very often draw the real instead of the appa- 
rent shapes, and then cannot understand why 
their drawing does not appear like the object. 
There aro 80 many optical illusions with regard 
to the appearance of an object, that, without a 
thorough method of explanation of how to see, 
the student is bewildered and sometimes gives 
up in dospair. 

Two Important Rules, There are several 
rules which will be helpful, but the two most 
a ig le are ; 

. Draw the apparent shape of an object, and 
not what you know is the real shape. Occa- 
sionally it happens that the apparent is the same 
as the real shape of an object, but still the 
above rule holds good. 

2. In any objecta, those edges which are really 
parallel to one another, and recede from the 
spectator, always appear to converge to some 
point. 

For explanation of the first rule we will 
take a circular hoop made of thin stiff wire, 
so that we can neglect its thickness. If the 
hoop be placed in a horizontal position on 
a level with the evos, the student will see an 
appearance like AB in 17. That is, a straight 
line must be drawn for the representation of a 
circle in such & position. This, to a beginner, is 
incrediblo at first, but he can easily prove that 
the apparent shape of the circle is a straight line, 
by holding horizontally, and on a level-with his 
eyes, the straight cdge of a ruler between his 
eyes and the object. He will observe that the 
real curve of the hoop appears to lie exactly 
straight and lovel with the edge of the ruler. 

If the hoop be placed still in a horizontal 
position, but this time below the eye level, the 
student will see a shape like the ellipse CPDE 
in 17. Here the distance EF is apparently 
much less than CD, but in reality they are equal. 
When the hoop is placed further below the eye, 
and still in a horizontal position, an elli of 
different proportion is seen as indicated in GLH K 
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in 17. Again placed in a horizontal position, 
but above the eye level, an ellipse like APNO 
will be seen. Moreover, if the distance above the 
eve level is just the same as that below, and 
the hoop is exactly the same distance from the 
observer, this ellipse M@PNO is the same size in 
every respect as the ellipse CF DE ; but it must 
be remembered that the apparently upper curve 
MON now representa the nearer part of the loop, 
and MPN the further part, whereas, when below 
the eye level, CFD represents the nearer part, 
and CED the further. 

If the hoop is placed higher still and hori- 
zontally, an ellipse like Q7'RS will be seen, and 
this will be exactly the same size as GLHA, if 
the respective distances, above, below, and from 
the eye are kept equal in each position. The 
student should also observe that the major axcs 
AB, CD, GH, MN, and QF are always the 
same length, at whatever level (within the field 
of vision), if the hoop is placed at the same 
distance from the spectator, but the minor axes 
vary in length. The general tendency of all 
beginners is to make these minor axes too long. 

The Cube. We will now take a cube as an 
example for more fully explaining the first rule. 
It is well known that each of its six faces is really 
a square, but it is, of course, quite impossible to 
see all these faces as squares at the samo time ; in 
fact, if we use an opaque cube, we cannot see, at 
the same time, more than one face as & square, 
and this only in a particular view. More often 
all the visible faces are nearly, but not quite, 
parallelograms. Look at 18 (which is the correct 
representation in outline of a cube when viewed 
from a particular point), and it will be seen 
that the faces B and C, more especially A, are 
not squares in this representation, for the angles 
are not right angles, the four sides of each 
surface are not equal, nor are certain pairs of 
opposite sides parallel. That is to say, by 
drawing the apparent shapes of really square 
surfaces, we obtain, as far as outline alone can 
give us, the true appearance of the object. 

A real square face may even be represented 
by a line only, as for the top surface of cube in 
19, which is the appearance of the cube when 

laced upright, so that its top face is exactly 
evel with the eye. In looking at 20, we do not, 
at first, realise that it is the representation of a 
cube, but it is the appearance of it when it is 

aced in a vertical position, and the student is 
ooking at it so that a straight line drawn from his 
eye to the centre of the visible face of the cube 
would be at right angles to that surface. He 
can thus see only one face of the cube, which 
appears as a square in shape. The student 
should now study other different appearances of 
the cube in various positions, as shown in 21, 22, 
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and 88. The last figure is the appearance of the 
— in a certain upright position above the eye 
evel’ 

It often happens that a short line must be 
drawn for a long edge of an object, and a longer 
one for a short edge. Figures 24, 25, 26 and 27 
are the outline representations of an ordinary 
drawing-board in various positions. In 25 and 
27 it will be noticed that the long edges, AB and 
™, 0. the board are drawn shorter than the 
short edges AD and BC. In certain positions 
these different edges may appear equal. 

The eye is 80 easily deceived by what we know 
is the real length or size of an object, that our 
judgment is misled. Therefore we must have 
a means by which we oan prove whether the 
judgment is correct or otherwise. Tho student 
must consistently persevere in first judging 
carefully with tho eye alone, and afterwards test 
by measuring with a pencil held between the 
eye and tho object. ith regard to the method 
of holding tho pencil for making tests, there are 
one or two important facts to be kept in min4, 
otherwise tho test is worso than useless. Tho 
pencil must always bo held at full arm’s length, 
and at right anglos to a lino drawn from the eye 
to the object viewed. 

Meaauring an Object. To be convinced 
of the necessity of this, the student should hold 
the pencil as just advised, and measure on 
it the apparent length of some _ horizontal 
or vertical straight edge, which is at some 
convenient distance from tho eye; then, re- 
maining at the samo distance from the object, 
let him bend the arm a little, so as to bring 
the pencil nearer tho oyo, and moasure the 
same edge again. He will find that its apparent 
length is now shorter than it appeared before. 
Again, let him bend the arm a little more, thus 
bringing his pencil still nearer to the eye, and 
once more mensure the same edge. It will be 
found to appear shorter still. Thus the apparent 
length of the edge, as measured by means of the 
pencil, varies according to the distance at which 
the pencil is held from the eye. Therefore if. 
consciously or unconsciously, he holds the pencil 
at differont distances from the eye, when com- 
paring the apparent sizes of objects, he is making 
useless testa at different scales of measurement, 
he has no fixed standard, and is making the 
samo kind of mistake as would be made by 
& person drawing a map of England, and using 
a different scale for each county, commencing 
with Northumberland at the scale of one inch toa 
hundred miles, then Durham at three-quarters 
of an inch to a hundred miles, Yorkshire at half 
an inch to a hundred miles, and so on. The 
map, of course, would be worse than useless for 
judging the relative sizes of the counties or 
distance from a town in one county to that in 
another. 

It is very difficult to judge when the pencil is 
held at a constant distance from the eye when 
the arm is bent, but it is easy to know when 
the arm is at full stretoh, and thus a fixed 
standard of scale is easily established for making 
accurate comparison of the relative sizes of 
objects, 
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Light and Shade. The light and shade. 
which must necessarily be visible in any object, 
is & frequent cause of deceiving the powers of 
an Take a shape as represented in 
28. is appears to be an oblong, and, of 
course, is one ; nevertheless, it is also the appa- 
rent shape, in outline, of a circular slab, when 
placed horizontally and on a level with the 
eyes. Beginners, because they know the slab is 
curved at its edges, draw the representation as 
in 29, which is wrong, If 28 is shaded, as shown 
in 80, the roundness is at once noticed, and yet 
the actual outline in 80 is an oblong as in 28. 
Colour, too, will often deceive the eye with 
regard to size. A very light-coloured object 
surrounded by others which are very dark 
seems to the eye at first to be larger than it is 
found to he a tested by measurement with 
the pencil, and, vice versd, a dark one appears 
smaller. To give the representation of certain 
objects in outline alone is sometimes more 
difficult than when rendered by tone and colour, 
but still these difficulties will be overcome if the 
student persoveres with the methods advised 
in this course. 


Perspective. When we consider the 
second important rule of object drawing, we are 
brought face to face with the subject of Per- 
spective, the theory and practice of which is 
almost invariably unknown to beginners in 
drawing. There are many capable artists who 
say that the rules of perspective are better left 
alone, but this is often only an excuse for not 
taking the trouble or not having tho desire to 
study Perspective. The general principles can 
soon be learnt, and after some practical appli- 
cation of them, all students would do well to 
go through a good course of study, in which 
they can learn and practise the rules used in 
the linear and aerial perspective of objects with 
their shadows and reflections. It is alaeeantl 
true that those students, who go through suc 
a course thoroughly, will not only be able to 
make much more accurate judgment of the 
appearance of objecta, but will also know why 
they must be drawn in a particular way in 
order to render a true representation of them. 
We shall confine ourselves to the most essential 
principles of perspective needed by all beginners 
in object drawing. 

Everyone who has seen a railway or tramway, 
especially if it is straight, must have noticed 
that the really parallel metals appear to converge 
as they recede ; see 31, which represents a por- 
tion of a railway. It will be seen how well a 
suggestion of distance is obtained by making 
the lines converge. Now look at 82 (which is 
an incorrect drawing of the same railway) ; here 
we get no suggestion of distance, and the metals, 
etc., seem to be standing on end with the bridge 
placed on top. This apparent convergence is 
true of all lel edges which recede from the 
observer. ether they recede straight away 
in front of him [88], or slant away towards the 
right or left, or even upwards or downwards 
away from him, as long as they are receding, 
they will be observed apparently converging to 
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FIRST PRINCIPLES OF PERSPECTIVE RAILWAY AND INTERIOR OF A ROOM 


some point, which, is technically called “a 
vanishing point.” 


The First Principle of Perapective. 
Thus we deduce the first principle of Per- 
spective—edyes which are really parallel to one 
another, Pa | recede from the spectator, appear 
to vanish to the same point. In some casos this 
vanishing point is difficult to determine (unless 
the student knows the whole theory of per- 
spective), but all really horizontal edges which 
recede always have their vanishing point some- 
where on the horizon line. This horizon line is 
always supposed to be on a level with the eye, 
and its position in relation to other objects can 
easily bo determined by holding perfect 
horizontal, at arm's length, a piece of flat card- 
board, xo that only its edge is seen, The student 
ean then see where it appears to cut the objects 
in view, and by careful observation he will find 
all receding parallel edges, which are realy 
horizontal, appear to converge to some point on 
this horizon line. 

Look at 88, where the odges of the frieze and 
wainseot of the right- and left-hand walls, the 
floor boards, and cortain edges of the door and 
one picture frame appear to converge to the 
point C.V. (te. the centre of vision, which is a 
point on tho horizontal line directly opposito 
the apectator’s eye). The edges AB, CD, EF, 
GH, of one door of the window, vanish to the 
left to V.7. 13 tho cdgos JK, LM, NO, PQ, of 
the other door vanish to the right to V.P. 2; 
the long cdgos of the table, and the dotted lines 
ad, be, on tho floor, vanish to tho right to V.P. 3 
(which is outside the limits of the picture); the 
short edges of the table and the dotted linos 
ba, cd vanish to the left to V.P. 4, (which is 
outside the picture) ; in the lid of the box the 
edges VY, RU, WAN, S7', vanish downwards to 
V.P. 5 (below the picture), while the edges UY, 
RV, SW, TX, vanish upwards to VP. 6 (above 
the picture). It should be noticed that receding 
horizontal odges abore the level of the eye 
appear to converge downwards, those below 
the eye level upwards to the horizontal line, 
while those exactly on the eye level, such as 
of the largo picture, slant neither up nor 

own. 


Parallel Lines. /Partioular attention 
should also be given to the representation of 
the edgea of the frieze, top and bottom of 
window frame, and wainscot of further end of 
room, also tho long cdges of the box. It will 
be seen they do not converge, but are drawn 
perfectly horizontal and parallel, because they 
are not receding from the gpectator. Further, 
upright parallel odges must be represented by 
upright lines, with no convergence for the same 
reason, see all the upright lines in 88. 

Keeping in mind the very important prin- 
ciples explained in the foregoing paragraphs, 
the student should now make many careful 
observations of objecta around him, and 
endeavour to discern the difference between 
their apparent and real forms. He will then be 
well prepared to proceed in drawing some 
simple objeots. 
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PRACTICAL GEOMETRICAL 
DRAWING 


What Geometry Is. The term Geometry, 
which is derived from two Greek words (ge, the 
earth, and metron, » measure) originally signified 
land-measuring ; but it now denotes the science 
of magnitudes in general, with their various 
properties and relations. We shall follow the 
practical side of Geometry, leaving the theoretical 
side to be explained in the lessons on Mathe- 
matics, 

The student who possesses a knowledge of 
Euclid will have a powerful aid in understanding 
the principles ee | in practical geometry, and 
in remembering the methods of construction used 
inthe various problems. Weshall bring together 
those problems which depend for their solution 
upon some important geometrical truth, thereby 
not only training the mind to logical deduction, 
but aiding the memory. 


Instruments Needed. Thc _ student 
should always work with the greatest possible 
accuracy and neatness, for, inaccuracy and 
slovenliness will undoubtedly lead to disap- 
pointment and failure. Whatever instruments 
are used should be of the very best quality, in 
order to avoid errors and voxation. The instru- 
ments need not be numerous, but the following 
are absolutely essential, and should be used for 
the purpose mentioned. 

1. A half imperial drawing-board and pins, 
with its adjacent long and short edges perfeotly 
perpendicular to one another. 

2. A T-square, which is used for drawing lines 
parallel to the edges of the board [34]. 

3. ‘T'wo set squares, having respectively angles 
of 45° and 60°. Thero are used to obtain per- 
pendiculars and parallels (341. 

4, A pair of compasses with movable pen and 
pencil legs (those with needle points are best, as 
they do not make large holes in the paper). 

5. A pair of dividers for measuring. 

6. A mathematical pen for ruling lines ift ink. 

7. Two pencils, one HH for the construction 
lines, and the other HB or F for the darker lines 
of the figure. It is best to sharpen them wedge- 
shaped, as the points last longer. 

8. The paper may be cartridge for ordinary 
pencil work, but for inked drawings Whatman’s 
or O.W.S. “ hot-pressed ” surface paper is the 
best. 

9. A protractor, cither semi-circular or as a 
flat ruler ; see 85, which shows how one is marked 
from the other. This is used for measuring 
angles in the following method: Suppose we 
wish to measure an angle of 50° at the point A 
in the line 4B [86]. Place the point C of the 
protractor on the point A, carefully keeping the 
edge of the instrument on the fine 4B, ana 
mark a point D opposite the division for 50°, 
remove the protractor and draw a line from D tc 
a, then DAB is the angle required. 

10. A foot ruler, with tenths of an inch 
marked on it, as well as the usual divisions, 
and also centimetres and millimetres. 

11. Some Indian ink (in liquid form is best). 
Ordinary ink corrodes the pons. 


To be continued 


A DICTIONARY OF ELEMENTARY TERMS IN 


The figures after definitions refer to 
An ACUTE ANGLE is Jess thanaright An Isos 


angle (44, EFG). 

An Acute-angled Triangle has all its 
angles acute (53). 

Adjacent Angles have a common 
vertex and one common arm. In 46, 
the angle ABC is adjacent to ABD. 

Altitude of Triangle. Sec Triangle. 

An Angle is the inclination of two 
straight lines which meet ina puint, 
called the vertex of the angle. 

The size of an anyle does not depend 
upon the length of the lines forming 
it, but upon their inclination to each 
other. 42 the anyvle BAC is the 
same size as the anzle DEF. 

The eum of all the angles in any one 
triangle is equal to two right anzles, 
or 180°, 

Apex. See Triangle. 

An Are is any pait [ACB in 64] of the 
Circumference of a circle between any 
two puints in it. 

Area, See Figure. 


BASE. S8ce Triangle. 
To bisect means to cut into two equal 
parts. 


CENTRE OF CIRCLE. See Circle. 

A Chord is a straight line joining any 
two points in the circumference of a 
circle |AB in 64). 

A Circle is a plane figure contained by 
one curved line, which is called the 
cireumterence, or periphery and 
is euch that all straycht lines drawn 
from a certain point within the figure 
to the circumference are equal ty one 
another, This point (A in 63] is culled 
the centre of the circle, and each of 
the straight lines [eg. AK, AC, AD, 
AE in 63) is called o radius of the 
circle, The straight line (e.g. CD or 
BE in 63] drawn through the centre 
and terminated at both ends by the 
circumference, is called the diameter, 
which divides the circle into two 
Semicireles ; and if two diameters 
are drawn perpendicular to each other, 
each of the four parts (CAB, BAD, 
DAK, EAC in 63) of the circle is 
called a quadrant. 

Circumference, Sve Circle. 

The Complement of an angle fs the 
difference between it and a right 
angle. In 45 the angle ABD is the 
complement of the angle DBC, and 
DBC is the complement of ALD. 

Concentric circles sare those which 
have the same centre but differcut 
radii (66). 

A Curved line is a line that is nowhere 
straight [39]. 


DECAGON, a ten-sided polygon. 
Diagonal. Sve Quadrilateral Figure. 
Diagonal Scale. See 107-109 
Diameter. See Circle. 
Duodecagon, a twelve-sided polygon. 


An EQUILATERAL TRIANGLE has 
three equal sides |48). 
Extreme and Mean Ratio. See 103. 


A FIGURE is a space enclosed by one 
OF more lines or boundaries, as 47- 
65. The sum of all the boundaries is 
called the perimeter, and the space 
within the perimeter {is called the 
area. 


HEPTAGON, a seven-sided polygon. 
Hexagon, a six-sided polyzon. 
A Horizontal line is perfectly level 


(40 Al. 
Hypotenuse, See Right-angied Tri- 
angie. 


IRREGULAR POLYGONG. sce Mul- 
tllareral figures. 


celés tri 
aides 149) angle has two eyual 


A LINE has length without breadth, 


and may be represented by various 


methods, ag thick, 
Chain lines (38), thin, dotted, or 


MULTILATERAL FIGURES, or 


polygons, are figures contained hy 
more than four straight ines (6 1-62). 
hegular polygons have all their 
sides equal (61 and 621, and irregular 
polygons have their sides unequal 
jo0;. Polygona are divided inte 
C.assus according to the number of 
their sides ; as, the 
pentagon [61], having five sides ; 
hexagon [+2], having six sides; 
heptagon, having seven sides 5 
ociagon, having eight sides; 
nonagon, having nine sides; 
decagon, having ten sites ; 
undecagon, having eleven sides; 
duodecagon, having twelve sides. 


A Median. A line drawn from the 


vertex of a trianzle to the middle 
point of the opposite aide, 


NONAGON, a nine-sided poly gon. 
An OBLIQUE LINE is a line that 


#‘ants (40 C and 1}, 


Oblong. Sve Rectangle, 
An Obtuse angle is lurger than a rivht 


anule (144, HAL 


Anwubt use-angled triangle has one of 


its nngles obtuse (52). 


Octagon, an cight-sided polygon. 
An Urthoecentre. ‘The intersection of 


the perpendiculars from the corners 
of a triangle to the opposite sides. 


PARALLEL LINES are such as are in 


the same plane and never meet thouh 
roduced indefinitely, but always re- 
ain a uniform distance apart (41). 


Parallielogram. see Quadrilateral 


figure. 


Pentagon. a five sided figure. 
Porimeter. See Figure. 
Periphery. See Circle. 
Perpendicular. See Right angle. 
A Piane is a level surface, and is such 


that, if any two points be taken in it, 
the straight line joining these two 
points lies wholly in that surface, 


A Point has position only, without 


magnitude, and in practice fs usually 
represented by a dot, as in 37. 


Polygons. See Multilateral figures. 
A Problem. A proposal to do some- 


thing, such as to sulve a question, or 
to draw a figure, as iu 86-103. 


A Proposition {s that which is offered 


or proposed fur adoption or consider- 
ation. Propositions are, in geometry, 
of two kinds, viz, Problems and 
Theorems, 


QUADRANGLE. See Quadrilateral 


ure. 
Guadrant. See Circle 
A Quadrilateral figure, or quad- 


rangle, is contained by four straight 
lines, as the sqnare, oblong, rhombus, 
and rhomboid {54-67}. If the oppo- 
site sides are parallel, it is called a 
arallelogram {64-57} The line 
coining two opposite angles is the 
diagonal, as Ab in 64. 


RADIUS. Sce Circle. 
A Rectangle, or oblong, has its oppo- 


site sides oyual and al! its angles right 
angles (55). 


Rectilineai figures are contained by 
straigh 


t lines, as 47-62. 


Regular Polygons. See Multi- 
lateral figures 
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the illustrations in this section. 


A Rhomboid has its opposite sides 
equal, but its ancsles are not right 
anules [§7j. 

A Rhombus has all its sidea equal, but 
its angles are not right anges (56) 

A Right angie. When a straight line 

Meets another, so as to make the 
adjacent aueles equal, each of the 
anyles is called a right angle, and the 
lines are said to be perpendicular to 
each other. in 43 the angles ABC 
and ABD are cach right angles, and 
the lines AB, CD are each perpendien- 
lar to the other. It should be observed 
that perpendicular docs not mean 
Upright or vertical, but at right an- 
gies to another. 

A kight-anglod Triangle has one of 
its aneles aw right aug. The side 
opposite this right angle ii the hy poe 
tenuse [AB in 51). 


A SCALENE Triangle has three un- 
equal sides (60). 

A Sector is & spuceo endlowd by two 
radii of a circle (AB and AC din 65], 
nud the arc BC between them, 

A Segment of a circle in the space en- 
closed by an are and ite chord (64), 

Semicireie, sve Circle, 

A square has all ite sides equal and all 
its angles right angler (64). 

A Straight Ine te the shortest distance 
between two points. 

A Superficies, or surface, is extension 
in two directiona, and has only longth 
and breadth, but no depth 

The Supplement of an anyle ts the 
diffturence between It and two right 
anglos. In 46 the anyie AND is the 
supplement of the ante ALC, and 
Abe is the supplement uf ABD, 


A TANGENT [A 3 in 66) ls a stralgin 
hne which touches a circle or curve at 
one point (C iu 66) but does not out 
the circle or curve when produced. A 
tangent to acircle is at right anglos to 
the radius. 

A Theorem. A proposition to be 
proved by rensoning. 

A Trapezium has none of {ta sides 
parallel, but two may be equal (69). 

A Trapezoid has only two sides parallel 

& 


A Triangle ix a figure contained Ly 
three stanight Hnes lhe side upon 
which iL stands Is termed its base 3 
the point where the other two sides 
Incet dy itn vertex, or apex; the 
angle al this vertex ts the vertical 
angle; and the straight line which is 
drawn froin the apex porpondicular to 
the base or the base produced ts called 
the altitude, Thus in 47, if BC be 
the base, then Ads the vertex, BAC ts 
the vertical angle, and AD is the 
altitudes. Triangles are named, with 
reference to their sides: 

L Equilateral, having three equa! 
sides (48); 
2. Isosceles, having two equal sides 


(49); 

8 Scalene, having three unequal 
sides (60)> 

With reference to their angles —~ 

l. Right-angied, having one angle 
aright angle (61); 

% Obtuse-angied, having one 
angle obtuse (62); 

8 Acute-angied, having all its 
angles acute (63). 


UNDECAGON, an eleven-sided poly- 
gon. 


The VERTEX of an angle ja the point 
at which the two lines which form the 
angie meet. 

Vertical angle. See Triangle. 

A Vertical line is upright (40. B}. 
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By Professor SILVANUS THOMPSON 


T° make electricity of service it must be in 

motioa. Our electric supplies are brought 
to our houses by copper wires or mains, as 
currents. 

What precisely electricity is no one yet knows. 
Apparently it is not solid, liquid, or gaseous. 
It is invisible and imponderablo. It appears 
to be of a nature different from matter. Matter, 
whether solid, liquid, or gaseous, possesses 
different propertios when it is in motion from 
those it possesses when standing still. Matter, 
so long as it is at rest, can do no work for us, 
but when moving it possesses available energy. 
Eloctricity when at rest is not of the slightest 
use to mankind ; but electricity in motion has 
many uses. 


Generation of Electric Currents. Ap- 
arently olectrioity itself, whatever it may be, 
is as indestructible as matter. Wo can neither 
croate it nordostroyit. It exists, usually neutral 
and inort, overywhore. But man has discovered 
means of setting it into motion, and of guiding 
it along conducting wires, and when there is 
a movement of olectricity along a wire or around 
a circuit wo describe such a flow of electricity 
as an ¢lectric current. ‘There are many con- 
trivances for setting up or gencrating eloctric 
currents ; they are known as batterics, dynamos, 
magneto-oloctric machines, thormopiles and the 
like. Nono of them generate or create any 
electricity; what they do is to move some 
eleotricity which alroady cxisted, and set it circu- 
lating in the mains. Electric currents aro thom- 
selves quite invisible; we know them only by 
the effects they produce. For examplo, any 
wire which is conlusting an electric current is 
always more or less warmed by the current 
which it conveys. If we notice in our streets 
the placos where electric mains are buried, we 
shall observe, particularly in winter-time, that 
the ground ubout them is slightly warmer than 
the rest of the soil. Snow melts sooner there, 
and moisture dries off there more rapidly. If 
a strong electrio current is conveyed along a 
thin wire, that wiro may be much heated, may 
even bocomo red-hot, or be melted by the current. 
Our glow-lamps are illustrations of the heating 
effect of the current on a thin wire. 


Chemical Properties of Electricity. 
Again, the conductor which is conveying a 
current is found to magnetic properties, 
which manifest themselves all round the wire as 
long as the ourrent is flowing. A common 
magnetic compass placed over or under a wire 
that is conveying a current —even without touch- 
ing the wire—will readily show the existence of 
this effect. The poles of the compass-needle 


are neither attracted nor repclled; but the 
effect of the neighbouring current is to tend to 
turn the compass-needle into a direction at right 
angles to that in which the current is flowing. 
Thus, if a current is flowing in a wire that lies 
from N.E. toS.W., and a compass is laid over the 
wire, the current in the wire tries to turn the 
needle so as to make it point in the direction 
lying from S.E. to N.W. 

Again, if an electric current be led through 
water by means of wires that lead the current 
into tho water at one side of the containing vessel 
and lead it out again at the other side—the two 
wires dipping into the water one at each side— 
it is found that the water will bo chemically 
decomposed ; and by suitable arrangements the 
constituent gases hydrogen and oxygen can be 
collected. Thus we see that the electric current 
possesses chemical as well as thermal and mag- 
netic properties. So, if we can provide proper 
means for generating electric currents, and guide 
these currents by wires to the place where we 
wish to use them, we can cause them at will to 
produce heating effects—including the emission 
of light from the heated conductor—magnetic 
effects, and chemical! effects. 


Theories regarding Electricity. Al- 
though all this has been known for many years, 
and people aro handling electric currents cvery 
day, the precise nature of an electric current is 
still unknown. Somo authorities regard it as 
a flow of electricity inside the substance of the 
wire, flowing in one direction only, namely from 
the part called the positive terminal to the part 
called the negative terminal. More than twenty- 
five years ago the author gave numerous reasons 
for thinking that the real flow was, however, 
in the opposite direction. Others regard the 
current as consisting of two movements going 
on at the same time, something called positive 
clectricity flowing in one direction along the wire, 
while an equal quantity of something called 
negative electricity flows in the opposite direc- 
tion, 

Another hypothesis is that the current consists 
solely of minute electrical atoms called ‘“‘ elec- 
trons,” atoms of negative electricity, flowing 
through the substance.of the copper wire from 
the negative to the positive terminal, that is in 
the opposite direction to that assigned in the 
usual conventions of writers on electricity. It 
is certain that whichever of these conceptions 
ig true—and they may all be merely differ- 
ent verbal modes of expressing the actual elec- 
tric movement—the transmission of the energy 
by the current takes place, not inside the 
conducting wire, but in the medium surround- 
ing it. 


Energy of Electricity. And this bri 

' ts to the all-important pak Ae of energy. For 
if the electric current is to transmit or convey 
energy along a wire—even if only to ring a bell— 
there must be some energy imparted to the 
electricity to enable it to rein the work re- 
quired. In other words, beforo electricity can 
do anything for us, we must set it in motion—wu 
must generate a current. 

In electrical engineering, then, the first 
principle to be grasped is that of energy. With- 
out the expenditure of energy no useful work 
can be accomplished. All as amos are but 
machines for converting into electric energy the 
energy which is given to them by some prime- 
mover, & steam-engine, a gas-engine, or a turbine. 
All electric motors are merely machines for re- 
converting the electric energy, which they receive 
by means of the conducting wires or muins, into 
mechanical energy. All electric lamps are con- 
trivances for converting into luminous enorgy 
a percentage of the electric energy that is supplied 
through the mains. All batteries are but fittle 
chemical apparatus to enable us to convort 
chemical energy into electric energy. 


Conservation and Transformation of 
Energy. One of the greatest intellectual 
triumphs of the nineteenth contury was the 
establishment of the doctrino of the conservation 
of energy. Energy can neither be created nor 
destroyed—it is as imperishable as matter. But 
it exists in many different forms in the so-called 
forces of nature, and is capable of being trans- 
formed from one kind to another. The sun 
radiates out to us vast quantities of energy in 
the form of light and heat. Plants and trees in 
their growth appropriate or absorb this energy 
and use it to build up wood out of the chemical 
constituents of air, earth and water, namely, 
carbon, hydrogen and oxygen. Coal is but 
fossilised vegetable matter—a store of energy 
drawn from the sun’s light and heat countless 
ages ago. When we burn coal we set loose, in 
the act of chemical combination of the carbon 
and hydrogen in the coal with the oxygen of the 
air, the energy that waa stored up in the coal, 
and transform it into the available form of heat. 

When we wind up the weights of a clock we 
expend some of the energy of our muscles,— 
which we derived in turn by eating food—on 
doing this work. We expend the energy, 
but it is not lost a is stored pp i = ot 
position, or potential energy in the clock, which, 
as tho weights descend, gradually expends it 
on driving the movement of the wheels. turning 
the hands, and keeping the pendulum swinging. 
When we wind up our watches we bestow a 
minute quantity of energy on See up the 
spring, and so store up enough to keep the 
machinery of the watch going for a day. en- 
ever a movement is forcibly produced against 
some actively opposing force, as when we raise 
a weight by exerting a force against the down- 
ward pull of the earth—which we call gravity— 


or when we coil a spring by exerting force against 

the tendency of spring to recoil, we 

some energy. Another way of stating the thi 
= 
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is to say that we ao some work, And, except for 
inevitable waste due to friction and like causes, 
the work we do in any such act is exactly 
the equivalent of the energy that we expend in 
doing it. 

The Measurement of Work. Hence 
it comes about that we may measure enorgy, or 
express the amount of it, in terms of the equiva- 
lent quantity of work. A convenient unit in 
which to express the amount of work done in an 
operation is the foot-pound, This name is given 
to the amount of work that is dono in raising 
& mass of one pound through a height of one foot 
against the downward pull of the oarth. A 
pound is heavy only because the carth pulla it. 
If we could take the lump of iron called “ one 

ound” to the moon it would there weigh far 
ega than it does on earth, because the downward 
pull of the moon—which is a much smaller globe 
than the earth—would be far less (han tho down. 
ward pull of our sphere. And oven at different 
parts of the carth’s surface tho “ weight” or 
downward pull of a pound differs slightly. A 
pound ate slightly less at the equator than it 
¢.738 in London, and as one goos3 toward the North 
Pole the weight of the pound—that is, the down- 
ward pull which it exorts because of the attrac- 
tion of the earth—becomes slightly greater. 
This is because the earth is not a porfect sphere. 

For precision, therefore, when we speak of the 
woight of a pound we shall moan ita weight when 
in the latitude of London. And by one foot- 
pound we shall mean that amount of work which 
would be done by raising a pound through a 
height of one foot when tho pound is being acted 
on by the same gravity as that with which it 
is acted on in London. Now, if we raise two 
pounds one foot high wo obviously do twice as 
much work as if we raised only one pound— 
that is, we do two foot-ponnds of work. Or, if 
we raise one pound two feet high we do twice 
as much work as if we raised it only ono foot 
high ; that is also two foot-pounds. So if we 
raise four pounds three feet high (against the 
action of gravity as in London) we do four timos 
three, that is, twelve foot-pounds of work. If 
we raise 100 pounds six feet high, or 50 pounds 
12 feet high, or 10 pounds 60 feet high, in each 
case we do six fee times a8 much work aa 
if we raised one pound one foot high—that is, 
600 foot-pounds of work. 


Quantities of Energy. Now, having 
got a way of expressing quantities of work, we 
can readily express quantities of energy in terms 
of the equivalent amount of work. It is found, 
for example, by experiment—it was the famous 
experiment of Dr. Joule—that in warming 
water the amount of energy that must be spent 
on a pound of water in order to warm it one 
degree (of the centigrade thermometer scale) is 
equivalent to 1,400 foot-pounds of work. It is 
found by experiment also that the quantity of 
energy stored up in a pound of good coal is 
papeble, when converted into heat, of warming 
7,400 pounds of water one degree, and is, there- 
fore, equivalent to 7,400 times 1,400 foot-po ; 
that is, it is equivalent to 10,360,000 foot-pounds 
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ot work. Again, it is found by experiment that 
# eabio foot of dry steam at a pressure of 180 
to the square inch, and at a tempera- 
ture of 192 degrees (of the centigrade ther- 
mMometer scale) represents a store of energy of 
no less than 7, foot-pounds, though un- 
fortunately no steam-engines are so t as 
to enable us to utilize the whole of this store. 
When the steam expands and cools—as it does 
in the cylinder of the engine or in passing 
through tho blades of the steam turbine—it gives 
up this energy, or a great part of it, and so 
drives the machine. When water falls from a 
height it gives up the potential energy that has 
been put into it when it was raised up. Tho 
sun, by evaporating tho seas and the moisture 
of the earth, raises up water as vapour and then 
deposits it as rain on the mountains. In doing 
so, it does a great deal of work—it winds up our 
waterfalls for us as we wind up the weights of 
our clocks. If a ton of water—that is, 2,240 
unds—falla down over a cliff 50 feet high it 
oses 50 x 2,240, that is, 112,000 foot-pounds of 
energy. But if we divert the falling water and 
let it fall down a pipo to turn the blades of a 
water-turbine for us, we shall be able to get 
from the turbine a large percentage—perhaps 
90 per cent. of those 112,000 foot-pounds. 


The Energy of Motion. There is 
another, species of enorgy, namely, the energy 
of motion—also called kinetic cnergy—which is 
possessed by moving bodies. A moving body— 
a heavy rolling ball, a flying bullet, or a train 
in motion—poussesses energy because it is in 
motion. It is known from the laws of motion 
that the energy possessed by a moving body is 
proportional to its mass and is also proportional 
to the square of the speed with which it is 
moving. If the mass bo stated in pounds and 
the speed in feot per second, then the kinetic 
energy of the moving body can be calculated 
old eg apap by squaring the speed, multi- 
plying the result by the number of pounds of 
roma gs dividing by 64 to bring it to foot- 

unds. 
 auapdes a railway train to weigh 100 tons 
and to be moving at a s of 50 feet per 
second, we may calculate the inherent energy 
which it possesses as a moving body as follows: 
The square of 50 is 2,500. The 100 tons are 
294, Lona Multiply 2,500 by 224,000, 
and divide by 64, and we get as the answer 
35,000,000 foot-pounds, That is the amount of 
energy that is in that moving mass: it is the 
amount of energy that it would expend if it 
were to be suddenly stopped as in a collision. 
That is the amount of energy that will be wasted, 
as heat, in the brakes, if we bring it to rest by 
putting on the brakes. That is the amount of 
energy that we should have to put into it to 
start it again up to full speed. 

- ‘Power. Another fundamental point in 
engineering is the precise idea and definition of 
. Power is the rate at which energy is 
being t, or the rate at which work is bei 
done. uppose a man to be working eo hard 
as to be doing, say, £0 foot-pounds of work per 
ann 


second. He might easily do this by turning the 
a a gpg oP raising 50 pounds a foot 

igh in each second of time. But suppose he is 
only working half as hard, then the power he 
is exerting is only 25 ae, ata ad second. 
More than a century ago James Watt made 
experiments to find out the rate at which, on an 
average, during an average shift of work, a 
horse does its work. He fixed, as a convenient 
expression, the amount of 550 foot-pounds per 
second as the value of one horse-power. This is, 
of course, the same rate as 1,100 foot-pounds 
in two seconds, or 33,000 foot-pounds per 
minute, or 1,980,000 foot-pounds per hour. 
Everyone knows that a horse when stimulated 
by the whip can exert a much greater power 
for a short time than it can exert continuously 
on the average day’s work. In fact, a horse 
can for a few minutes exert five or six horse- 
power. Similarly a man can for a few 
seconds at a time exert as much as one horse- 
power. 


The Horse-power. If powcr, then, is 
the rate of doing work, it follows that if we 
multiply the power by the time that it lasts 
we shall have an expression for the amount of 
work done during that time. So if a horse- 
power be 550 foot-pounds per second, then if 
any engine works at the rate of one horse-power 
for 300 seconds ( =5 minutes), it will by the end 
of that time have done 550 x 300, that is, 165,000 
foot-pounds of work. Or, if it goes on giving 
out a horse-power for an hour ( =3,600 seconds) 
it will have done 550 x 3,600, that is, 1,980,000 
foot-pounds. 

Now it is not always convenient to have to 
use such large figures. For example, if we had 
to express in foot-pounds the result of 80 horse- 
power supplied for a week, the figures would be 
unmanageable. For many purposes, therefore, 
it is more convenient to think of the amount of 
work done by a horse-power working for a 
whole hour (we have just seen that it amounts 
to 1,980,000 foot-pounds) and simply call it 
one horse-power-hour. Then, since a week 
contains 7 x24, or 168 hours, it follows that 
80 horse-power supplied continuously for a 
week would mean a total amount of work 
onl of 80x 168, that is, 13,440 horse-power- 

ours. 


The Kilowatt. As will be explained in 
due course, electrical engineers deal with anotker 
unit of power called the Kilowatt (see ELECTRIC 
MEASUREMENT). It is about ]} times (or, more 
precisely, 1:3404 times) as great as the horse- 

wer, for 1,000 horse-power equal 746 kilowatts. 

other words, a horse-power is about 4 of a 
kilowatt. In fact, while a horse-power is 550 
foot-pounds per second, or 33,000 foot-pounds 
per minute, a kilowatt is 737°2 foot-pounds per 
second, or 44,232 foot-pounds per minute. If 
an electric generator is giving out power at the 
rate of one kilowatt, it will at the end of one 
minute have delivered electric energy equivalent 
to 44,232 foot-pounds. Or at the end of an 
hour, at the same rate, it will have delivered a 
total amount of energy of 2,653,920 foot-pounds. 


Now, this power at the rate of one kilowatt 
being for one hour’s duratjon, we may call the 
total amount of electric energy one kslowatt-hour. 
It is usual in commercial dealings concerning 
electric ene to express amounts of electric 
energy in ki -hours. Indeed, under the 
Electric Li nung =e of 1882, this amount of 
ene is descri as one “ Board of Trade 
unit,” or in ordinary usage one uni of 
electric energy. When that Act was passed the 
persons or companies supplying electric energy 
were forbidden to charge as their maximum price 
more than 8d. Be unit, that is 8d. per kilowatt- 
hour. Since that time the price of electrio 
energy has been greatly cheapened, so much so 
that the t electric power supply companios 
can supply electric energy to manufacturers at 
less than Id. per kilowatt-hopr. In most towns 
the supply of electric energy for lighting is 
usually ad. or less per kilowatt-hour. Where 
water-power is available, the manufacturers can 
get electric energy far cheaper, even down to 0°04 
of Id. per kilowatt-hour. 


We have seen that the kilowatt is about 1-34 
times as great as the horse-power ; hence the 
kilowatt-hour—or untt—is equal to 1,034 horse- 
power for one hour. Or one horse-power for one 
hour is equal to 0°746 kilowatt-hours—or units. 
It is, therefore, a simple calculation how much a 
supply of power at the rate of one horse-power 
ought to cost per annum if the price be, say, Id. 
per unit. For there are 24 x 365 = 8,760 hours 
in a year—reckoning day and night continuously. 
Hence one horse-power-year equals 8,760 horse- 
power-hours ; or, multiplying by 0°746, equals 
6,535 kilowatt-hours, which at the rate of ld. 
per kilowatt-hour is a total cost of 6,535 pence, 
or 64°46 shillings, or £27 9s. 23d. Manufacturers 
who might not care to give £27 9s. 2id. por 
annum for one horse-power, running day and 
night, would probably readily give £10. So 
if energy can be supplied at as low as 
per unit, it will be cheaper to use electric power 
than to erect small steam-engines in factories. 


The Essentials—Effort and Move- 
ment. Now, before we discuss either batteries 
or dynamos in detail, we have one other point 
to make clear. In all cases where power is 
developed, whether mechanically or electrically, 
there are two factors to be considered. In the 
mechanical case one factor is, so to ak, 
effort, the other is quantity of movement. ere 
is no power delivered unless both factors exist ; 
and asl ai is their product. Thus the power 
delivered by a belt running from one shaft to 
another depends not only on the pull of the belt, 
but on the = ig at which it is running. If in 
some particular case the belt-pull is, say, 100 
pounds—that is, the tight side pulls 100 pounds 
more than the slack side—yet it yields no power 
uniess the belt is running. If that belt is run- 
ning at, say, 3,000 feet per minute, then the 
powee which the belt is transmitting is 3,000 x 

00, that is, 300,000 foot-pounds per minute, or 
(dividing by 33,000) is about 9 horse-power. If 
a belt run ever so fast it transmits no power 
unless there is also the force or effort at the 
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same time: and, be the effort never s0 t, 
it delivers no power unless the quantity factor 
exists also. eotrio power also consists of 
two factors, an effort-factor and a quantity- 
factor. The electric current, in fact, conveys 
no electric power unless there is an electric 
effort present to keep it going. 


The Ampere. Names are needed to ex- 
press these things. Electricians have adopted 
such names. The amount of a current, some- 
times called the quantity of the curront, that is 
flowing, is expressed in torms of a cortain unit 
called one ampere. ‘‘ One ampere ”’ denotos a 
partioular quantity of ourrent defined (by an 
Order in Council) by the law of England (see 
ELECTRIC MEASUREMENT). An amperemeter (or 
ammeter) is an instrument [8] which if inserted 
in an eloctric circuit will indicate at any instant 
by the pointing of a hand to a scalo tho quantity 
of that current, or, as somo poople would aay, 
will show how strong the current is. Tho 
amperemoter tells nothing about tho effort factor, 
it deals with the quantity only: and a current 
may be great, of many amperes, and yot deliver 
very little power, unless thero is an effort-factor 
existing to push the current along. This other 
factor, the electrical effort with which the current 
is urged along, has received from electricians 
several different names. Somo call it the 
electric pressure, othors the electro-motite-force (or 
tendency to move electricity), others again the 
electric potential. It matters little which namo 
is used if only tho thing itself is rightly under- 
stood—it is an electrical effort that tends to 
move the electricity along, tends to drivo the 
current, does, in fact, drive it along, if thero ir 
& proper circuit. In some cases, as wo shall 
see, there is an electrio effort or electro-motive- 
force exerted in an opposite direction to a 
current, and in such cases tends to atop it— 
just as a resisting effort may occur in a picce of 
revolving machinery. 


The Volt. The amount of any electric offort, 
or electromotive-force (whether it be driving the 
current or opposing the current) is,expressed in 
terms of a unit called one volt. “One volt” 
denotes (again by logal definition, for which see 
chapter on ELECTRIC MEASUREMENT) & certain 
definite amount of electric pressure or electro- 
motive-force. A voltmeter [1] is an instrument 
used to measure the electric preasure, or clectro- 
motive -force, or potential, or vollaje (all 
these names are used, and all moan the same 
thing, namely, the number of volts), which has 
been applied to, or is being generated in any 
circuit. The mains for house-lighting are 
usually supplied at a pressure (in cities) of 200 
or 220 volts. In private lighting the pressure is 
more often 100 volts. For tramways 4 pressure 
of 500 to 550 volta is usual. For eg Sree 
electric transmission of power extra high volt- 
ages of 6,000, 10,000, 20,000 and even 50,000 
volte are used. Single voltaic cells have, as we 
shall see, low voltages of one to two volte only: 
so to get higher pressures means of cells we 
have to arrange a number of them as a battery. 
Thus, if a Daniell’s cell has a voltage of 1°1 volte, 
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to get by means of such cells a pressure of 100 
volta we should have to arrange 91 of them as 
a battery of cells, all joined up in series. A 
Daniell’s battery to give 1,000 volte would 
require a row of 909 cells in series. 

The Watt. Now, when any electric system 
supplies electrical energy, whethor in heat, light, 
or any other form, the electric power so supplied 
is the product of the two factors—the number 
of amperes of current, multiplied by the number 
of volts of pressure at which the amperes are 
eh Again, & name is required for the 
product. If one ampere of current were supplied 
at a pressure of one volt, the product might be 
called one volf-ampere ; the word being built up 
just in the same way as the 
word foot-pound is made to 
denote the work dono in raising 
through one foot against the 
downward gravitation force of 
one pound. But, though the 
word volt-ampere is sometimes 
so used to denote the unit of 
electric power (that is the rate 
at which electric onorgy is being 
supplied), electrical enginoers 
more often give another name 
to this unit, namely one watt. 
“One watt” denotos by legal 
definition the amount of electric 
power which is brought by a 
current of one ampere flowing 
under a pressure of one volt. A 
Watt meter 
{2} is an in- 
strumoent 
which can 
be — directly 
attached = to 
a circuit to 
indicate the 
value in 
watts of the 

wer that : 
ia at any & °s 
moment be- 
ing supplied. uh eee 
For the con- 
struction of 
a wattmeter 2. WATTMETER 
the reader is again referred to ELEcTRICAL 
MEASUREMENT. Let us illustrate the matter 
further by an example. If in some house 
there are 85 glow-lamps alight, taking on the 
average 4 ampere cach, and if the pressure 
at the electric mains is 200 volts, how many 
watts of power are they taking? The amperes 
will be 2 x85, that is, 211: to find the watts 
we must multiply the volta by the amperes, 
namely, multiply 200 by 213; so that the 
result is 4,260 watts. at is what a watt- 
meter would indicate as to the electric supply to 
those lamps. As the numbers of watts often 
run into thousands, electricians have adopted 
- term kilowatt . Mi oe, Po watts. Hence 

power taken by 85 lamps in question, 
when all are alight, would be called 4-25kAlowatta. 








As the watt and the kilowatt are units of electrio 
power, they can be compared as to their value 
with the mechanical unit of power mentioned 
earlier in this chapter, namely, the horse -power, 
It can be shown from first principles that one 
horse-power is equal to 746 watts, or one watt 
equals ,1, of a horse-power. And as one kilowatt 
is 1,000 watts, it follows that one kilowatt equals 
1-3404 horse-power; and that one horse- 
power equals 0°746 kilowatt. The 85 lamps 
mentioned will be receiving electrically 5-7 horse- 

wer, 

The Kilowatt-hour. If electric power 
is being supplied the total energy given thereby 
will be the product of the power and of 
the time during which the 
power is supplied. Now, 
the legal “unit” of electric 
energy in this country is the 
kilowatt - hour. The electric- 
lighting companies charge their 
consumers according to the 
number of kilowatt-hours of 
energy they have consumed. 
They put in meters to measure 
the amount of consumption, 
and charge, some 4d., some 
3d., in some cases less, per 
kilowatt-hour. Suppose, in the 
case of the 85 lamps used as an 
example above, taking power 
at the rate of 4} kilowatts, the 
price of the supply was 4d. per 


kilowatt 

hat Ye hour; then 
fe es Se to keep all 
-_ “EN these 85 


4 lamps alight 
\ will cost the 
‘ consumer 
', 4x41, that 
is 17 pence 
er hour. 
f he has 
kept them 
alight on an 
average three 
hours a day, 
then when 
uarter -day 
comes his meter will have registered 1,163 kilo- 
watt-hours (or “ unita’’), and at 4d. per unit his 
bill for the quarter will be £19 7s. 8d. When 
electric energy is supplied in bulk to factories 
from central generating power-houses, the price 
is usually under Id. per unit. Suppose a manu- 
facturer takes 100 amperes at 5,000 volts pres- 
sure, that is, takes electric power of 500,000 
watts, or 500 kilowatts; and suppose him to 
use that power for 3,000 hours (s.e. an average 
of 10 hours per day for 300 days) in the year ; 
suppose also that the price charged is {d. per 
unit; then his power will cost him 500 x 3000 x 3 
= 1,125,000 pence, that is, £4,687 10s. per annum. 
And as he is getting over 670 horse-power, his 
supply is costing him under £7 a year for each 
horse-power suppli 
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By Dr. A. J. HERBERTSON, M.A, and F. D. HERBERTSON, B. 


BY June 21st the sun is vertically overhead at 

234° N. lat., the tropic of Cancer, and its rays 
reach 23}° further north than they did at the 
spring equinox, when they just reached the pole. 
Consequently, within a radius of 233° round the 
North Pole—that is, within the Arctic Circle—the 
sun does not drop below the horizon, but is more 
or less completely visi- 
ble at midnight. At the 
tropic itself the sun’s 
rays fall vertically, and 
more nearly so north of 
it than at any other 
part of the year, 8o that 
they have their greatest 
heating power. It is 
the midsummer of the 
northern hemisphere. 
In the southern hemi- 
sphere, on the other 
hand, which is at that 
part of the earth’s orbit 
where it is tilted from 
the sun, it is midwinter. 
The sun’s rays are fall- 
ing as nearly horizon- 
tally as they ever do. 
Within a radius of 23}° 
round the South Pole, 
within the Antarctic 
circle, they are hardly 
felt at all. At the 
South Pole itself it is 
midnight, the middle , 
of the six months’ night 
which alternates with , 
the six months’ day. 

After June 2lst in 
the northern hemi- 
sphere the sun appears 
to turn south. The 
point at which it is 
vertical at noon begins to recede towards the 
equator, where the sun is again overhead on 
September 21st, the autumn equinoz. Ita rays 
again just reach both poles, making day and 
night equal. Thereafter the night of the northern 
hemisphere lengthens and ite day shortens, as 
the sun’s rays strike it more and more obliquely. 
The reverse is true in the southern hemisphere, 
where the rays are falling more and more verti- 
cally, and further and further towards the South 
Pole. The vertical noon point continues to 
recede south of the equator till December 2|st, 
when the sun is vertical over the tropic of Capri- 
_ corn, 23}° 8. It is now midsummer in the southern 
hemisphere, midday at the South Pole, mid- 
winter in the northern hemisphere, and midnight 
-at the North Pole. Then the sun apparently 
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SECTION OF THE ATMOSPHERE 


The temperature and the pressure or weight of the 
atmosphere decrease as the elevation increases. 


turns north again, and is once more vertical over 
the equator at the spring equinox, March 21st. 

The student will hardly need to be reminded 
that this shifting of the point at which the sun 
is vertical at noon is due to change in the earth's 
position relatively to the sun, and not to the 
movement of the sun. 

Heat and Light. 
godt is customary to dis- 
$  tinguish various zones, 
3% or belts, on the earth's 
$s surface according to the 
3S amount of light and 
~ heat they receive from 
the sun. 

Between the poles and 
the polar circles are the 
frigid zones, with one 
long day and one long 
night at the pole, and 
elyewhere almost con- 
tinuous daylight in 
summer, and almost 
continuous darkness in 
winter. There are only 
two seasons — winter 
and summer. 

Between the polar 
circles and the tropica— 
that is, between the 
parallels of 663° and 
234°—are the north and 
south temperate zones, 
with long winter nights 
and long summer days. 
Besides winter and 
Kummer they have the 
intermediate seasons of 
spring and autumn. 

Between the tropics 
and the equator are the 
north and south torrid 
zones. Here the sun is vertical twice a year, 
except on the tropics, where it is vertical once. 
There is no winter. 

The belt of greatest heat swings north and 
south of the equator with the sun, but the 
equator is always in it. It extends furthest 
north in the northern summer, when the sun is 
vertical over the northern tropic, and the 
northern hemisphere is tilted furthest towards 
the sun, and furthest south in the southern 
summer, when the sun is vertical over the 
southern tropic, and the southern hemisphere is 
tilted furthest sunwards. The effect of this varia- 
tion on the distribution of rain and winds is 
very important, and the fact must be carefully 
borne in mind. The temperate and frigid belts 
oscillate similarly. 
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: ephore, the envelope of air 
surrounds the earth, held 

to it by the force of gravitation, 
and moving with it on its daily 
and yearly journey. Without 
the atmosphere life would be 


. At the surface of the earth, 
where the force of gravity is 
most strongly felt, the density 
of the air is greatest—that is, 
the particles are most closely 
packed. As the force of gravity 
diminishes with the increasing 
distance from the centre of the 
earth the atmosphere becomes 
less and less dense, and at the 
height of a few thousand feet 
climbers suffer severely from 
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by radiation much more alow! 
the land. The land and the air 
over it are consequently hotter than 
the sea and the air over it in summer, 
but the sea retains more of ita stored- 
up heat on into winter, at which 
season the air over itis warmer than 
the air over the land. 

The Cause of Rain. The air 
contains invisible water vapour. If 
a glass of water is spilled on a hot 
day the water quickly dries up. It 
has been converted by heating into 
water vapour, and has passed into 
the atmosphere. The same process 

takes place on a cold day, but 
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want of air. [For the com- “tsa “St=e!'5 poj_ much more slowly. This pro- 
osition of air, sec CHEMISTRY. ] “seen” coss of conversion into vapour 
he weight of the envelope of 14. CIRCULATION OF THE is called evaporation. The 
air is measured by the O- ATMOSPHERE surface layers of water are 
meter. [See Puysics.] It This diagram shows the theoretical always evaporating, slowly or 


naturally decreases with ele- 
vation, and the barometer falls. 
Temperature of the Air. Experience 
tells us that the air is hot in summer and cold in 
winter. These changes, however, occur only 
near the earth’s surface. The atmosphere allows 
the rays of light and heat from the sun to pass 
through it, but is little affected by them, except 
in the lower, denser layers. About one-third of 
the solar heat is absorbed by the atmosphere. 
The remaining two-thirds reach the surface of 
the earth, from which 


ven 


movement of the air between the 
Equator and the Poles. 


quickly, according to the tem- 
perature of the air. When air 
is dry and hot it takes up vapour very quickly 
and holds a large quantity. When it can 
hold no more it is said to be saturated, or to 
have reached the saturation point. This satura- 
tion point differs at different temperatures. 
Air at a high temperature can hold much 
more water vapour without becoming saturated 
than air at a low temperature. If the tem- 
perature of saturated air is lowered it must 
part with moisture till it 


the layers of air in con- reaches the saturation 
tact with it receive | f te point of its new tem- 
most of their heat. y perature. This surplus 


The temperature of the 
air is highest close to 
the earth's surface, and 
diminishes rapidlyaway 
from it. Tho upper 
layers of the atmo- 
sphere are always cold. 
Self-recording — instru- 
ments have been sent 
up in balloons, and 
they register up to 100° 
frost at a height of a 
few miles (18]. On the 
top of a high mountain, 
whether in winter or 
summer, it is -cold unless the sun is shining. 
The warming surface is reduced by the tapering 
of the mountain, and the temperature of the 
surrounding air is therefore but little raised. 
Nevertheless, it is slightly warmer than air at 
the same height above « plain, as itis in contact 
with a amall part of the earth's surface. 
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15. THE MONSOONS, OR SEASONAL WINDS OF 
SOUTHERN ASIA 


moisture returns to the 


/ ae fe r{ liquid Wee and ari as 
/ SP rain. A familiar us- 

/ INVA 4 tration may make this 
is clearer. If the hand is 


placed on a mirror the 
glass is at once covered 
with mist. The mois- 
ture which was invisible 
on the hot hand is 
chilled by the cold glaas 
to the point at which 
it becomes liquid and 
visible. This process 
is called condensation. 

The distribution of rain, therefore, depends on 
air passing from hotter to colder regions—that is, 
on the wind system of the globe. 

The Wind System. We saw that in the 
equatorial regions there is a hot belt which moves 
north of the equator when the northern hemi- 
sphere is tilted towards the sun, and south of it 
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16. RAINFALL ALL OVER THE WORLD. The blacker the shading, the heavier the rainfall 
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17. The shadings 
indicate the seasons 
of rainfall, not the 
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when the southern hemisphere is similarly tilted. 
The air over this belt becomes extremely hot. 
When air is heated ite particles expand and 
require more room, so that a given volume of 
hot air contains ciinpek. orivsanes than the same 
me der ae peng ba ighter. 
Bei ighter, it tends to rise, forming what is 
pare i) area. Over the heated 
ons the hot air is steadily rising, 
ms, which sailors call the doldrums. 

As it rises air is drawn in below. If the earth 
were at rest this indraught would be felt as north 
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are still more strongly felt in the 
Sine forties ” of the southern hemisphere— 
the latitudes south of 40°—where sailors call 
‘them the “ brave west winds.” 

Land and Sea Breezes. ‘So far we 
have considered the wind system without regard 
to the distribution of sea and land. This, 
however, causes many local variations. Land, 
we saw, heats more rapidly by day and cools 
by night than the sea. Con- 
the margin of sea and land 
to blow from the cooler sea by . 

day, and land breezes: 
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of which we hear so 
much in connection 
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DIAGRAMMATIC SKETCH OF MOUNTAIN RAINFALL 
The tap thin bine indicates the annual fa!l of rom. 


ith our Indian posses- 
drought is, conse- 19, The maint og the euthor sop of the mers sions [16]. South Ania 
quently, felt as north- eer talis om the eccthiors slopes and in Tibet. and North - Australia 


easterly or easterly 
winds in the northern hemisphere, and as south- 
easterly or easterly winds in the southern. 
These winds blow throughout the year, blowing 
furthest north in the northern hemisphere in 
the northern summer, and furthest south in the 
southern hemisphere in the southern winter. As 
they can be counted on with certainty they are 
well called trade winds. Columbus owed his dis- 
covery of the New World to getting in their 
track. Meanwhile there is a corresponding move- 
ment of the upper layers of air, but in the oppo- 
site direction. The ascending air over the equa- 
torial belt passes into regions of the upper air, 
where it is rapidly 
cooled. It cannot de- 
.scend vertically be- 
‘cause of the steady 
‘upward pressure of the 
‘rising air. It therefore 
streams outwards to- 
‘wards the poles, form- 
ting a return current. 
A proportion of this 
return current appoars 
‘to descend almost ver- 
tically about lat. 30, 
forming a belt of high 
pressure in what are 
called the horse latitudes, where calms are conse- 
quently experienced. From this sub-tropical 
belt of higher pressure the surface winds flow out 
not merely as the trade winds towards the 
equator, but also on the other side towards the 
poles in temperate latitudes. Here deflection 
takes place as before—to the right in the nor- 
thern hemisphere, to the left in the southern ; 
and the out#owing winds consequently blow as 
south y and westerly winds in the nor- 
thern hemis and as north-westerly or 
westerly winds in the southern. We are familiar 
with these westerly gales in autumn and winter, 
296 
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70° FAHRENHEIT 


The two lines are drawn through all places in the Northern 
Hemisphere having a mean summer tem of 60° and 
. 70° Fahrenheit. 


7” ae Sage and tte 
respectively of a broad belt of intertropic 

seas, During the summer the land becomes 
intensely heated, and the in-blowing winds from 
the sea acquire great strength. They are 
deflected to their right in the northern hemi- 
sphere, blowing over South-Eastern Asia as 
the south-west monsoon, and to their left in the 
southern, blowing over North Australia as the 
north-west monsoon. During the summer 


months they displace the north-east and south- 
east trade winds, which are sometimes called 
the north-east and south-east monsoons in 
these regions. 


Violent storms occur at the 
change of monsoon. 
The Distribution 
of Rainfall. With 
few exceptions the 
heaviest rainfall takes 
place everywhere in 
summer, when evapor- 
ation is most intense, 
and the super-heated - 
air is rising into the 
colder upper layers of 
the atmosphere. In 
intertropical regions, 
except in a belt on 
either side of the 
equator, rain falls only at that season, and 
the year is divided into a wet or summer 
season, and a dry or winter season. The rain 
belt moves with the equatorial heat belt, north 
of the equator in the northern summer, when the 
north tropical regions have their rainy seas.~,, 
and south of it in the southern summer, when the 
south tropical regions have their rainy season. 
Remember that the southern summer is the 
northern winter. As the equator is always in 
this hottest belt the equatorial regions have rain 
at all seasons, but most at the equinoxes. Hence 
the equatorial regions are sometimes said to 
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21. HEAT AND WIND PRESSURE: ISOTHERMS AND ISOBARS FOR JANUARY AND JULY 
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23. THE BED OF THE INDIAN OCEAN AND CHINA SEA, SHOWING THE OONTINENTAL SHELF 


fusely. In the monsoon regions the winds come 
oversea and are heavily laden with moisture, 80 
that they are rain-bringing winds. The horse 
latitudes form a high hag area, where air 
is descending from higher and colder to lower 
and warmer regions. Light variable winds 
prevail, or calms, and little rain falls. Conse- 
uently we find on either side of the baci te 

band in the lee of the trade winds, marked in 
beth hemispheres by more or lees extensive 
deserts. As the trade winds extend furthest 
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Reference 
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A Section along 20° South Lat. 


at all seasons. The heaviest rainfall is on the 
western coasts, especially where these are high. 
This belt of rainy winds moves nearest the 
equator in winter, bringing winter rains to the 
regions which were in the lee of the trade winds 
in summer. The winter rains of Southern 
Europe are caused by the southern extension of 
the westerly winds at that season. 

While these are the broad lines on which rain 
is distributed there are many local variations, 
depending on various causes, of which the most 
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23. THE BED OF THE ATLANTIC OCEAN, SHOWING THE CONTINENTAL SHELF 
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distance from the sea, the leas in general is the 
rainfall. Mountainous regions have always a 
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tive years give us the average temperature 
or rainfall of any place. Maps are made showing 
the temperature and rainfall of different regions. 
A line is drawn on the map, passing, let us say, 


higher rainfall than the surrounding lowlands, 
as they deflect the winds which strike them up 
into colder atmospheric layers. There is, how- 
ever, usually a well-marked difference between 
the rainfall of their windward and leeward 
slopes, the jatter being much drier. A moun- 
tain range lying in the track of winds laden 
with moisture may receive nearly all that 
moisture as rain or snow, leaving the winds to 
pass on as dry winds [19]. 


Climate. The first rough climatic distinction 
in into tropical, temperate, and polar climates, 
corresponding to the torrid, temperate, and 
frigid zones. This is too general to be of prac- 
tical use. The causes so often referred to, the 
varying distribution of sea and land, and of high 
land and low land, produce many varicties of 
climate within a limited area, If a mountain 
situated on the equator is high enough, it will he 
crowned with porpetual snow, and though it has 
a tropical climate on its lower slopes, it will have 
a temperate climate above that. and a polar 
climate on its highest slopes. In ma‘ing caloula- 
tions it is usual to allow for a fall of 1° F. in tem- 
perature for « rise of 300 ft. in altitude. This 
figure is based on numerous observations made 
simultaneously at various heights on mountains 
in many parts of the world. The highlands, 
thorefore, are everywhore colder than the low- 
lands in the same latitude. Look at any 
good relief map of the world, aud you will 
soo what a large proportion of the world has 
its climate affected in this way. 

Equally important in its effect on climate is 
distance fromthe sea, We saw that sen- breezes 
cool the land in summer and warm it in 
wiater—that is, they make the climate of 
neighbouring lands more uniform or equable. 
Where they are absent tho summers are hotter 
and drier, and the winters colder and drier. 
In other words, the range of temperature ex- 
perienced, varying from very hot in summer to 
ay cold in winter, is great, and the climate is 
said to be extreme. The greater the land 
mass, or continent, the further is its intorior 
from the sca, and the more extreme is its 
climate. Geographers call an extreme climate 
a continental climate, and one rendered equable 
by the influence of the sea, an insular or oceanic 
climate. 

Climate, therefore, depends partly on latitude, 
partly on elevation, and partly on proximity to 
ur distanoe from the sea. 


Isoctherms and _ Isohyets: Their 
Meaning and Uses. The result of all these 
causes taken together can only be ascertained by 
actual observation. For this purpose observa- 
tion stations and self-recording instruments, 
which write out their own cation: are at work 
all over the world. They have given us an 
enormous mass of information about the tem- 
perature and rainfall of most places on the earth’s 
surface. The average of these for several con. 
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all places where the average summer 
temperature is 60° F: Its shape will be very 
irregular, for it shows the result of several 


causes, which are acting in very v degree. 
Another line may be drawn Parongh h places 
with an average summer temperature of 70°. 
This line will also be very irregular for the same 
reason. Places with an average summer tem- 

rrature between 60° and 70° will lie on neither 
ine, but between the two. nearer one or the 
other, as the case may be {20}. Such lines are 
called ssevtherms, or lines of equal heat. They 
can be drawn for any temperature, and for 
any season, month, week, or day of the year 
required. They give an absolutely correct 
idea of the actual conditions of temperature 
produced at any place by all the causes at 
work, and enable us to compare different places 
in this respect (21].* 

Similar lines, called tsohyets, or lines of 
equal wetness, are drawn to show the rainfall, 
measured in inches, experienced by different 
laces in a year, or at any given season. 
Places through which the isohyet of 40 inches 
asses receive 40 inches of rain in 4 year. 
Places through which the isohyet of 50 inches 
passes receive 50 inches of rain, and so on 
[16]. The maps which show how this is dis- 
tributed in the various months are very im- 
portant, There are many purposes for which 
we want to know if rain falls regularly through 
the year, or if one month is very wet and all 
the others very dry. 

There is still another set of climatic maps, 
constructed to show the distribution of high 
and low pressure, which is indicated by ssobars, 
or lines of equal pressure. 

When we know the winter and summer tem- 
peratures of a place, the amount of rain it 
receives, and how this is distributed throughout 
the year, and the barometrical conditions, we 
know its climate, and can judge if it is fit for 
the home of man, and what sort of occupations 
can be carried on there with a reasonable 
chance of success, No atlas should be bought 
which does not contain maps showing the 
isotherms and isohyets, for these represent the 

data by which man has to be guided in his 
work in the world. 


Climate Divisions. No hard-and-fast 
line can be drawn between climatic regions, for 
the transition from one to the other is extremely 
gradual. We may distinguish : 

1. The equatorial regions, hot and wet at 
all seasons, with two wetter periods at the 
equinoxes. 

2. The hot lands with a summer rainy season, 
including the monsoon lands in the trade wind 


area. 
3. The hot dry lands, in the track of the trade 


e 


T observations are generally reduced to sea- 
level— that is, an observation has 1- F. added for 300 fs. 
One of 43° F. at a station 1200 ft. high becomes &5° ¥. when 
reduced to eca-level. 
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‘IPOETRY : ITS ORIGIN, PURPOSE & VARIETIES 


LITERATURE An Exposition of the Characteristics of Poetry, its Difference from 
2 Prose, and a Brief Guide to the Common Forms of English Verse 


By J. A. HAMMERTON 


[N ® frankly utilitarian survey no one will look 

for anything so temerarious as an attempt 
to cover within the space of four pages a 
subject on which as whole library of learned 
works has been written. All that can be con- 
templa‘ed is the barest outline of some general 
principles with which we should be familiar 
before we set ourselves with any seriousness to 
the study of poetry. 

Poetry is the first, as it is the highes:, oxpres- 
sion of the human mind. We may reasonably 
assume that there were poe‘s long before alpha- 
bets ; and when we hear anyone say ‘I cannot 
read poe:ry,” we are to consider that person out 
of harmony with nature, as surely as the man 
who is deaf and dumb or blind, though he 
may never suspect his great infirmity. Of all 
forms of human expression, poctry is the most 
natural and direct ; and it ought to be the readiest 
of response. Indeed, it is so. Despite all ignorant 
or flippant talk of poetry, the heart. of a people 
always responds to it in momen's of exal(a‘ion, 
and even those who confess they are unable to 
‘‘read’’ poetry cannot escape its influence; since 
there is in the nature of mankind the stuff of 
poetry, which must at times manifest itsclf in all 
our lives. 


What Poetry is. But what we really mean 
by poe.ry is no: merely the ingenious arrange- 
ment of words and phrases in o lines beginn'ng 
with capital letters and ending with words of 
similar sound; i! is one of the clemental things 
of Nature, like electrici:y, and perhaps, in its 
sal wi Bignificane, no better unders'cod. The 
fE,lian harp may be taken as an illustra‘ion. 
This stringed insirument of the ancients. placed 
where the wind could blow upon it, gave forih 
sweet sounds, Man made the instrument, but 
Nature produced the music ; neither acted alone 
—it was a relation of interdependence. So wi:h 
poetry: it is not merely Homer nor Dante, not 
Shakespeare nor Mil.on, who plays upon our 
feel'‘ngs and our senses when we read his poems. 
He supplies the magic, emotion-fraught words, 
and we the lis ening hearts; but it is the soul of 
all remembered emotions and aspirations in each 
one of us—the very “rhythm of life,” as one 
great critic calls it—that attunes these words 
to the needs and possibilities of each individual 
nature, and thus applies “‘ poetry.” 


The Poetic Power of Words. The 
pe in this sense is the maker of the Aolian 
arp; Na‘ure (as the winds and siirrings of 
our emo ions) the player, and we the hearers, 
more or less aeu‘e, who catch or miss the sounds, 
according to our varying suscep‘ ibilities. Take 
the word “home ” as an example. In no two 
minds does this mcnosyllable of four letters 


awaken : absolutely similar ideas: ‘The old 
home,” ‘home, sweet home,” “home is home’’— 
how colourless and inexpressive the word and 
these phrases are when coldly analysed; yet 
how they may each stir the pulses and quicken 
the memory when met with in poetry, and even 
in prose! And why? Simply because we 
associa‘e our personal joys and sorrows with 
this index word and its connotations, and so 
become in a manner joint artificora with the 
poet. Hence the great poet is he who most 
successfully awakens in us, not only his, but our 
oun thoughts and memories, by using the most 
expressive language in voicing his own thoughts 
and emotions. From this wo shall rightly be 
held as osteeming emotional language essential 
to poetry. There is wonderful power in mere 
words, Tennyson all his life was affected by the 
words “ Far, far away.” Asa boy they moved 
him poignantly. Who would ever have quoted 
Keats's famous verse : 


“A thing of beauty is a joy for evor,” 
if he had left it, as originally written, “ a con- 
tinual joy” ? 


The Beginning of Poetry. Although 
this helps us only a very little way towards 
the undorstanding of poetry, it does not seem 
too much to assert that by men first dis- 
covering the power to utter words po‘ent to 
awaken responsive emotions in their fellows— 
having fitted first of all their own emotions, of 
which the words were part and parcel —began that 
intercommunion of souls which, in the course of 
ages, creating for itself certain conventions of 
form, aay ae itself finally into what we know as 
ela the earliest recorded history of our 
own Iand the bard had his place in the social 
scheme ; and to a far greater degrec than in our 
own time was tho national need of poetical 
expression recognised, the poet. articulating what 
his fellows felt but dimly and were quite unable 
to body forth. The bard was then, as now, both 
historian and prophet, interpreting his age to 
itself and to posterity. = 

These old Gaelic singers, in the early centuries 
of the Christian era, were often warriors as well; 
but many of them were more akin in their social 
status to the modern professional men of letters 
than any poets or his‘orians in the in‘ervening 
ages. The need of singers to arouse en! husiasm 
for battle, {o celebra‘e victories, to mourn over 
defeats and commemorate the fallen heroes, was 
as great in those rude days of Fionn, Oisin, and 
Merlin as—to use a very homely illustration— 
the need of the political pamphleteer and 
leader-writer in miodern electoral times; but 
many times more dignified, more in tune with 
Nature. Thus, in our own land, as twelve 
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hundred earlier in Greece, whin Homer 
celebrated the Trojan war in the first great poem 
of imperishable genius, the beginning sil gall 
as a4 literary expression was associated wi. 
‘*‘ arms and the man’”’; but in the still more 
ancien: ‘‘ poetical books ” of the Bible we have 
it associa’ed with the divine aspirations of the 
soul ; and the real beginning of lish pootry 
was also religious, much of the poetic energy of 
our race, first expressed by Caedmon in the 
seventh century, being informed by a deep 
devo.ional spirit which has ever remained a 
characteristic of English poetry. 


We must not at this stage be tempted further 
into the his ory of poetry, since in succeeding 
parts of our study we shall pursue the historical 
method by treating of poetry from Chaucer to 
our own time, and only (hose of us who are 
wishful to specialise in this branch of learning 
need turn our attention very seriously to the 
writings of William Langland, Laurence Minot, 
and the lesser poots who came bet ween Caedmon 
(d. about 680) and Chaucer (b. about 1340, 
d. 1400). 


The Criticism of Poetry. What will be 
of immediate practical use to us, indispen- 
sable indeed to the intelligent reading of 
any poetry, is a working knowledgo of its con- 
stituonts and variotics, This may be thought 
&® wrong phrase to employ, smacking as it does 
of the laboratory; but while it ia tolerably 
certain that the greatest of poots wro‘e almos‘ 
unconscious of art, thoir exalted though's 
taking on an exalied and inevitable rhythm in 
perfect harmony with the canons of art, be- 
cause above all art and of a pieco with that 
olomental voice of ‘Nature expressed in the well- 
known line from the Book of Job, ‘* When the 
morning stars ae togethor "’—because of this, 
we are open to believe that it is as possible to 
establish a ecientific analysis as of any other 
energy of Nature. But it would be difficult to 
select a more controversial subject than the 
‘scientific ” criticism of try. This we may 
venture, however, to set down: that, as every- 
thing in lifo may be submit’ed to scientitic 
analysis, there is no fatal reason why poetry 
should not also be subjected to such analysis. 
At any rate, none of tho varying criteria whereby 
men have attemp‘ed to define and judge tho 
poet's art has quite met the case, and the criti- 
cism of pooiry is to-day about as difficult to 
define as poetry itself. For criticism has changed 
as persistently as art in standards of taste, else 
why in one age do we find artists denounced 
by their con'!emporaries who are acclaimed by 
posterity, and others admired by their contem- 
poraries who are swept into oblivion by those 
who come af.er? To apply rigidly the standards 
of one age to the judgment of art produced in 
another is proved by certain his‘ orical examples 
to be futile. It is the glory of Aristo:le's system 
of criticism that so much of it may atill be 
applied to modern art ; but criticism generally 
works by thus: after we pa Niaeanenyy and 
accepted eo many princi (he great new 
artist comes -along and upsets our comfortable 
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In our own time Walt Whit 
offers a good instance of this. ; 


the range of even timorous assertion is, that 
rhythm and verse-form are the essential charac- 
teristics of poetry. Yet many eminent critics, 


Carlyle am sie have cana rote ar prose 
can possess all the necessary qualities of poetry. 
It is generally agreod, however, that both poetry 


and prose have their ‘“‘ rhythm,” while metre is 
the added quality of poetry, and this metre is 
not mere ornament, but of the very fabric of 
the thought itself. By which we mean that 
the emotions or thought-material of the poet 
whom we loosely call “‘ inspired” have an 
inherent, rhythmic, metrical quality, which is 
not the mere literary decoration of the artist, 
but the very voice of Nature herself. Rhyme, 
on the other hand, is purely ornamental, and 
a non-essential of poetry, though so scholarly 
@ critic as Dr. Johnson had a great distaste for 
blank verse, and an author of our own day, who 
enjoys considerable vogue, has had the fortitude 
{o assert that a cat might be taught to writo 
blank verse. This only illustrates how critics 
may differ, and must be our excuse for refusing, 
even if space Sider wir to enlarge upon the 
controversial side of poetical criticism. 

The Difference of Prose and Poetry. 
Let us, however, be bold enough to borrow 
from Mr. Mark H. Liddell’s es work, 
“* An Introduotion to the Study of Poetry ’’ (with 
much of which we are unable fully to agree), 
what may be submitted as a rough working 
test of the fundamentals of poetry, before we 
proceed {o note its metrical varieties. Mr. Liddell 
takes this passage from Macbeth, wherewith to 
test the qualities that render poetry distinct 
from prose : 

*“‘ Duncan is in his grave ; 
After life’s fitful fever he sleeps well ; 
Treason has done his worst : nor steel, nor poison, 
Malice domestic, foreign levy, nothing, 
Can touch him further.” 

This we will presume to be poetry, despite the 
vapourings of Mr. Bernard Shaw as to his, or 
his cat’s, ability—we are not quite sure which— 
to write like that. Mr. Liddell re-casts the 
passage in what may be called literary or 
rhythmic prose : 

** Duncan lies in his grave. Life, that 
racks my soul with succeeding ague-fits of 
fear, for him is over and he sleeps in peace 
beyond the reach of treason. The assassin’s 
steel or poisoned cup, secretly fomented 
strife at home, treacherously assisted hos- 
tility from abroad—none of t can harm 
him now.” 

He next reduces it (though not quif - 
fully, we think) to “‘a bald statement of : 
follows : 

‘oe life of Duncan a extinct, and he is 
no longer affected the personal vicissi- 
tudes and dangers of government, such as 
assassination, treason, rebellion, and foreign 
invasion, which produce this anxiety in my 
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Me. Liddell then to examine thet, 
three forms of the same thought. The ‘jast 
(which, for this experiment, may be regr.rded 
as the first form of the thought) is, he i germ 
eo plain and daa arte a statemernsé of the 
fact that it would hardly awaken a'ny strong 
emotions in the breast of anyone 88% Macbeth 
himself. It is not poetry. But 
is framed in words charged +4; 

ualities, which must necessArily affect the 
eelings of all readers, though not invariably 
touching them to the same Assues, This added 
quality in the second st 
‘Human In‘erest,” and/ this Mr. Liddell very 
rightly considers the determining element of 
literature; ‘‘ that conimon and general interest, 
which its thought possesses for all men who 
think, regardless of those peculiar attitudes 
toward life that /brise from peculiar pursuits and 
occupa‘ ions ”’-a doctor, for instance, not lookin 
on death in/the same way as a non-medic 
man or Wiman, nor an undertaker finding 
in the word “ grave’ the same emotions as one 
to whony the surroundings of the tomb are less 
familire. Still, the second stage is not recog- 
nisabse as a poetic form. 

atter and Form. But, in the third 
see (or, properly, the first Shakespearian form), 
the thought material is, both in substance and 
in form, in warp and woof, as it were, poetical ; 
or at least what only a mountebank critic or 
a blockhead would refuse to regard as poetry. 
This may be explained on several Found but 
the change is due chiefly to the regular rhythm 
and the metrical movement of the verse, which 
punctuate the thought ; marking off its different 
** impulses,’’ its “‘ units,” and projecting vividly 
into the mind of the reader what was in the 
mind of Macbeth ; not—let us note—merely what 
was in the mind of Shakespeare ; for this is an 
instance of what Mr. Theodore Watts-Dunton 
calls ‘“‘ absolute vision,” the vision of dramatic 
poetry. The thought and expression here seem 
to us one and indivisible, which may prove even 
more than Mr. Liddell set out to prove: that in 
the two forms into which he altered the passage, 
he must have taken away more than expression, 
so that his “ bald statement ” of the fact was 
really not a statement of the fact at all, the real 
full Jat existing only first and last in the thought 
and form of Shakespeare’s verses. We might 
advance our point by giving a simple illustration. 
Edgar Allan Poe wrote two of the finest lines 
in poetry : 

“To the glory that was Greece, 

And the grandeur that was Rome.” 


But he had written them previvusly thus : 
“*'To the beauty of fair Greece, 
And the grandeur of old Rome.” 


Inc ing the words, he not only charged the 
lines with a der aerial hy Mews altered, 
a ogi improved the thought. 

ut this is a point that need not detain us. 
Enough that we have got, roughly at least, a 
hint of the difference between literary and 
poetry ; and we fear to venture further along 
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** soientific ’’ lines, remembering Stevenson's 
unhappy example in that direction. 


_ The Dividing Line in Poetry, There 
ig ons great dividing line in poetry itself 
which must be unders ood at the beginn'ng, 
and this is nowhere so clearly defined as by Mr. 
Watts-Dunton in his famous article on“ Poe! ry ” 
in the “ Encyclopwdia Britannica’ (which no 
student of literature should omit to read). He 
there says that ‘‘ of poetic imagination there are 
two dis:inct kinds: (1) the kind of poetio 
imagination seen at its highest in Rechylua, 
Sophocles, Shakespeare, and Homer ; and (2) the 
kind of poetic imagination seen at its highest. in 
Pindar, Dante, and Milton, or else in Sappho, 
Heine, and Shelley. Tho former, being in its 
highest dramatio exercise unconditioned by the 
personal or lyrical influence of the poet, might 

rhaps be called absolute dramatic vision ; the 
atter, being more or less conditioned by the 
personal or lyrical impulse of the povt, might be 
called relative dramatic vision.” Let us bear 
this in mind, as it will greatly help us to appre- 
ciate poetical valuos, 


Rhythm. By this term is meant the regular 
recurrence of certain fixed sound-relations deter- 
mined by time and stress, or by quantity and 
accent. Attempts have beon made to ostablish 
the measuremont of English verse on the prin- 
ciple of syllables and pauses, as with French 
poetry ; and this, though unsuccessful as a whole 
systom, has modified the classical rhythm of 
long and short syllables to the modern rhythm 
of accented and unaccented syllables. Neither is 
@ perfect measure applied to English verse, but 
we must work with the latter as best we may 
using terms of classical prosody not quite suited 
to English poetry. When rhythm is measured 
by “ feet,”’ it becomes motre. 


Metre. This is the definite measurement of 
poetry by feet and verse of different lengths, a 
verse or line containing soveral feet. Thus we 
have monometer, dimeter, trimeter, pentameter, 
hexameter, etc., or, in simpler language, verses 
of one, two, three, four, five, and ais fect: 


Feet. There are in English poetry—to 
which we must confine ourselves in the present 
stud y—four principle feet, known as the anapast, 
the dactyl, the iambus, and the trochee. The 
Anapestic foot consists of two short or un- 
accented syllables, and one long or accented 
syllable thus : 


“* Thé hy A céme down j like 4 w@lf | on 
thé fald, 
And his cdjhérte wére gléamling with ptrplé 
and gdld.” 
There are four feet in each of these verses, 
which are thus known as anapestic tetrameters. 
The Dactyl is the reverse of the anapmst, con- 
sisting of one long and two short syllables : 


: Come t3 mé, |ddarést, I'm | lonely with jout 
thee.” 


The final foot of this verse, which consists of 
the two syllables we have italicised, is not a 
dactyl, but a spondee, or a foot of two equal 
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accents, with which s dactylic verse usually 
ends, The Jam.-ves is by far the most common 
feature of English try, and is the measure of 
our heroic verse. It is an unaccented syllable 
followed by an accented one, as: 

** Uneaslt lies | thé héad | that wears | & crown.” 
Lines of five such feet, if they rhyme with 
others, are known as “heroic verse”; and if 
ti epi they form ‘‘ blank verse.”’ It is in 
this verse that the plays of Shakespeare 
and the poems of Milton are written. The 
T'rochee, so far as English poetry is concerned, 
ia, practically speaking, the bproe of the 
tambus, being a foot in which an accented 
syllable precedes an unaccen’ecd one : 

‘* Lives of | gréat mén | all ré| mind ts,” ete. 
The term is also used in connection with the 

ause or cw@sura, & trochaic cesura being & pause 

tween the two short accents of the dactyl in 
the second, third or fourth foot of the hexameier ; 
thus there would be a trochaic cwesura after 
‘* dearest ”’ in the lino, 

“Come to me, dearest | I’m lonely without 

thee,” 

the pause indicating a new thought-impulse. 


Rhyme. This is a totally difforent thing 
from “rhy.hm,” and is quite unnecessary to 
py t is, we have heard, only an ornamen’, 

ut for that reason is identified with cortain 

kinds of verse whose msthetic beauty lies largely 
in their form. It is chiefly associated with lyric 
poetry, or the pootry of personal emotion, 
which comes under the classification of “ relative 
vision.” The sonnet, the elegy, the ode, the 
psalm, and tho hymn are all included in lyric 
poetry. Tho meaning of the word “ rhyme ” is 
so apparent that it need not bo illustrated, but 
beginners should know that wherever a poet ends 
a verse with a rhyme-word in which the accent 
falls on the second last syllable, there must be an 
extra syllable in that line, and in its companion. 
Thus, in stanzas of iambic pentameters it is 
often necessary to introduce lines in which 
eleven syllables occur. But in blank verse 
only the one line ending with a word accentu- 
ated on the penultimate syllable requires the 
extra syllable. Thus Shakespeare writes : 

“Tell him this tale; and from the mouth of 

England 
Add thus much more,—That no Italian 
priest,’ etc.,— 

the one line of eleven and the other of ten 

syllables. While Dryden, in his satire ‘‘ Absalom 

and Achitophel,’? which is composed in the 
heroic couplet, writes : 

‘* Praising and railing were his usual themes, 
And both, to show his judgment, in extremes. 
So over violent, or so over civil, 

That every man with him was gol or devil.” 
The first couplet has ten and the second 
eleven syllables in each line, as the accent falls 
on civ-il and dev-il. (It will also be noted that 
the poet meant “violent” to be a word of two 
A hg es only.) Such double rhymes are called 


‘“‘femmgine rhymes,” and there is the 
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\ feminine cesura,” 
nted syllables , is 
‘\I stood in Venice | on 
I stoc the Bri ighs.”’ 
A masculine cesura ig & pause Rasa al 


two at 
cented s © pause is usually 


yilables, 
required near the middle of & verse, but varies 
ress and accen’. 


ae fo the incidence of st 
aoa ve . rther remark that may be made i 

yme is that when the ear is Seu 

or fan‘astic rhyme, a 


scious of som unnatural 
has failed, as the," in the verse, the poet 


Pause between two un 


false or strainec 
0 


the even flow of the™™ should not interfere with 
not distract our att Ought: the manner should 
poets of the past aii{ion from the matter. In 
the constantly chan infNee has to be made for 
Space does not a low*hions of accentuation. 
into detailed explanatio, °UF en-ering fur. her 
poctic form, which, as wf the varieties of 
studies, will have to be exarProceed with our 
now claim, even if we have%4; but we may 
what wi.h the “ scien ific” c@porised some. 
and with modern prosody, to poszism of verse 
ledge which we can immediately 80me know. 
reading of poetry. nly in our 


EXERCISE IN ENGLISH METRi 


Define the varieties of verse illustrate: 


following quotations, an1 mark each accor. the 
ley» 


1. : 
For the earth he drew a straight lin 
For the sky a bow above it, 
White the space between for daytime, 
Filled with little stars for night-time. 


2. 
This royal throne of king;, this scepter'd isle, 
This earth of majesty, this seat of Mars, 
This other Eden, demi-paradise ; 
This blessed plot, this earth, this realm, this 
England. 


3. 
Man is a ship that sails with adverse winds, 
And has no haven till he land at death. 


4. 
Henry, too, hath here his part ; 
At the gentle Seymour’s side, 
With his best-beloved bride, 
Cold ani quiet here are laid 
The ashes of that fiery heart. 


5. 
State what is wrong with this line from 
Milton : 
“* Void of all succour ani needful comfort.” 


6. 
Farewell to others, but never we part, 
Heir to my royalty, son of my heart. 
Bright is the diadem, boundless the sway, 
Or kingly the death that awaits us to-day. 


7. 
Like the leaves of the forest when summer is 


That host with their banners at sunset were seen : 

Like a leaves of the forest when autumn hath 
own, 

That host on the morrow lay wither’d ani strown. 


To be continved 
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A Consideration of the Leading Operations incidental 
to the Beginning of any Building Undertaking 





By Professor ELSEY SMITH 


THE various operations incidental to the 
working up materials into complete 
structures are varied and complicated. In the 
simplest. building workmen belonging to two or 
three different trades are employed, and in most 
buildings the majority of trades are represented. 
Separate sets of workmen are employed, as a 
rule, in each of the different trades. They are 
roughly divided into unskilled workmen or 
labourers and skilled workmen, those who have 
received a training or apprenticeship in some 
craft requiring manual dexterity. The unions 
regulating the different trades lay down rules 
limiting the class of work that the tradesman in 
each trade may perform, and a skilled artisan 
may not, as a rule, perform labourer’s dutics. 


The Workmen. The labourer performs 
most of the heavy work of building operations, 
such as unloading materials and supplying them 
to the skilled workmen, and are told off for 
this purpose. They also execute excavating and 
concreting. Superior labourers are specially em- 
ployed as drain layers and for erecting and alter- 
ing scaffolds. The latter are termed scaffolders. 

The tradesmen who are skilled artisans com- 
prise the bricklayer, who also sets terra-cotta 
work and faience ; the pavior, including mosaic 
worker; the mason, including the slate and 
marble mason: the carpenter; the founder 
and smith, including the structural iron and 
steel worker ; the gasfitter; the slater or tiler; 
the external plumber; and the zinc worker and 
coppersmith. In some of these trades, which 
are employed in erecting and covering in the 
actual structural work or ‘‘ carcase”’ of a build- 
ing, part of the work may be prepared else- 
where; but in each a great part of the work 
is necessarily executed on the spot. The other 
principal trades are thoz of the plasterer ; the 
joiner, who usually also supplies and fixes the 
ironmongery ; the electrician for lighting, bells, 
and sometimes power ; the internal plumber, 
who provides hot and cold water supply, and 
various sanitary fittings ; the painter and decora- 
tor; the glazier and the paperhanger; the 
services of the heating and ventilating engineer, 
and of the electrician, are also often included. 
In the case of the joiner, the work is mostly 
prepared at the builder's yard and brought to 
the building practically ready for fixing, but the 
work in other finishing trades is cacy carried 
out on the spot. Fireproof work, heating and 
ventilation, though special work, is usually 
carried out by one or more of the above trades- 
men under special supervision. 

The Foreman. A General Foreman is 
appointed by the builder, and his duties aro 
numerous ; not the least important is that of 
organising the work of the different tradesmen 


so that they may follow cach other without 
interruption and, if possible, without reducing, 
even temporarily, the number of men employed. 
He is also responsible for the ordering of mate- 
rials from the builder's yard, and for the quality 
of the work. He makes to the builder a return 
of the money earned weekly by each workman, 
and of all work executed, materials used and 
required, and of time and material expended on 
day work as distinct from contract work. In 
a large business there is often a walking foreman, 
who visits and generally supervises all works in 

rogress. On a large building each of the 
important trades has also a foreman whose 
duties are less wide, being confined to the work 
in his particular trade. 

The Clerk of Works, when one is employed, is 
appointed by the architect as his representative 
on the building during its erection, and it is his 
duty to examine all materials, to satisfy him- 
self that they are as spacified, to oversee the 
work generally, to see that it is sound, well put 
together, and executed in accordance with the 
drawings and specification. He should render a 
weekly report to the architect, detailing the 
state of the work, the materials received, the 
drawings received and required, the number of 
workmen in each trade, and the state of the 
weather. 


Drawings. Before the erection of any 
building a set of drawings, gencrally to a scale of 
+ inch or } inch to the foot, and showing the 
work to be executed, is prepared. The drawings 
should show plans of every floor or story, of 
the foundations and roof, and of the site and 
drainage: elevations of every side of the 
building, and two or more sectional plans of 
different parts of the building, the number 
depending on ita size and complication. 

These are the General Drawings, and are supplied 
tu the builder by the architect ; they are drawn 
to scale and should indicate, in as much detail 
18 possible, all the work to be executed as far as 
itcan be forcseen. They form the most impor- 
tant source of information that the builder has 
regarding the disposition of the building. Copies 
of all of them, or of the most important, are 
submitted to the local authorities before work 
is begun. This is required so that the surveyor 
to the local body may ascertain that the work 
is designed in accordance with any bye-laws or 
regulations affecting the’ Conditions of building 
in the particular district. Both the foreman 
and clerk of works should have a complete set 
of general drawings on the works in addition to 
the set given to the builder. 


Specification. The builder is also fur- 
nished by the architect with a written descrip- 
tion of the work to be executed. This is termed 


ANT 
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work at once, bat there bly be trees 
cham eerae a 
jously built upon, : 

must be removed; if they are malt this ma 
be left to the builder, who puils them down an 
removes the materials, excepting any permitted 
to be re-used, giving a credit for them; but in 
the case of large buildings a Housebreaker is 
called in to take down the old buildings and 
remove the materials before ion of the 
site is given. In the case of alteration to 
existing buildings the old work may have to be 
temporarily shored, and this work will be dealt 
with later in the Course. Temporary screens or 
partitions may also be found necessary, if the 
old building is to be used for residential or 
business purposes during the alterations, or if 
the builder is not to have complete possession of it, 
Such screens are lightly framed, covered with 
boarding or canvas and papered to keep dust 
from entering ; if they are required to keep out 
weather a tarpaulin should be placed over the 
screen when it is fixed. 

When an alteration involves the removal of an 
existing roof csp sailed a frame is formed 
above it with scaffold poles and boards laid at 
short intervals and the whole is covered with 
tarpaulins, which should be arranged with a 
slight fall in one direction to throw off any 
water, and be at such a height as to allow 
of the required work—it may be the addition of 
a story to the building — being carried out 
under it. 

Setting Out. The plan of the building 
must be carefully set out upon the ground ; 
the ground plan should be fully dimensioned for 
this purpose. If dimensions are not figured they 
must be taken off with a scale. In town sites the 
exact position is usually fixed by contiguous 
buildings, but on an open site the position ma 
only be finally settled after more than one trial, 
so that the best aspect and point of view may 
be secured. With large and complicated build- 
ings the setting out, especially if the plan is 
irregular, may be a somewhat difficult process, 
and may be facilitated by the use of a theodolite 
ee evar ese) for fixing the main lines and 


angles. 

The builder is required to set out the building, 
and may beheld liable for mistakes, and accuracy 
is very essential ; it is of great importance to 
see that all right angles are truly square and 
all other angles correctly set out. en the 
outline is fixed the thickness of the main walls 
and the projection of the footings and concrete 
require to be marked. This is usually done with 
boards fixed horizontally to two stakes driven 
into the ground in line with the wall to be 
defined and placed so far beyond its ends as 
not to be interfered with by the excavation of 
the site. On each board cuts are made on the 
pe edge marking the inner and outer face 
of the wall and the footings, and concrete on 
each side may be marked with similar cuts or by 
nails. A line, strained between the two boards, 
will allow of a plummet being dropped at any 
point along the line of the wall or its founda- 
tions, whereby its exact position may be fixed. 
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Levels. It is further necessary to fix the”, 
level of the ground floor, or of some other well. “ 
defined level in the building ; this also should be 
on some adjacent object that will not 
be interfered with, and from which a horisontal 
line can be levelled across to the site by means 
of a dumpy level (See Sunveyrne], or by a series 
of stakes the tops of which are accurately levelled 
with a straight-edge and carpenter’s level. 
From the fixed level, termed a datum, measure- 
ments oan be taken defining the depth of the 
foundations and the heights of various parte of 
the building, where they are not uniform ; long 
rods, called story rods, are set out on which the 
level of the upper floors, windows and other 
features are marked and by which the ey 
of the work as it proceeds can be cheoked. 
The datum level should be shown upon the 
drawings and all levels given in relation to it ; 
the most convenient datum, as a rule, is the 
level of the principal floor above the ground at 
the entrance, or some real or imaginary line 
above or below it. When a fixed point on the 
ordnance survey is near a building, it may be 
very conveniently taken as a datum, and the 
level of the principal floor fixed in relation to it. 


Additions and Alterations. Changes 
are frequently required in existing buildings, 
and are in many cases somewhat troublesome. 
Difficulties in levels and planning have often to 
be overcome 80 as to provide an addition that 
shall, when completed, form an integral workin 
per of the original structure without awkwa 

eatures or changes of level in the floors. 

It frequently happens that the work of altera- 
tion is more scout esome to the builder than 
would be the erection of an entirely new struc- 
ture, and the circumstances affecting the exe- 
cution of the work require very careful con- 
sideration in arriving at an estimate of price. 
Any difficulties should be referred to in the 
specification where one is provided. A few of 
those that frequently arise in such cases 
may be discussed. The special provision of 
screens and protection has been already men- 
tioned. These are easily provided for, but the 
effect of some working conditions can only be 
estimated with a very wide margin for accuracy. 
One of the most important limitations is often 
that of working space for storing materials, 
sheds, &c., the roaalt being that materials must 
be delivered in small quantities and at short inter- 
vals, requiring much foresight on the foreman’s 
part. Another very serious factor with some 
alterations is the nacessity that the occupier 
should keep the business in full sewing during 
alterations. In the case of a shop—e.g., protec- 
tion for the goods and access for the public may 
have to be maintained, or, in the case of a factory 
or works, communication between different parts 
may be necessary notwithstanding that the build- 
ing operations may come between them. Also 
there is often increased expense in executing 
new work to correspond with existing work ; this 
is especially the case in matching the colour of 
brickwork and in dealing with the details of 
finishings. 
ann 


A SHORT DICTIONARY OF BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 


Torina peculiar to individual trades are dealt with ip their respective departments. 


ABUTMENT--—The solid part of a pier 
from which an arch springs directly. 
Ancient Haght—An opening fur the 
admission of light and air that has, by 
prescription, obtaftued a legal right to 
such casement iu perpetuity. 

Angle of repose- -The vaturul angle at 
which any yiven material will remain 


at reat. 

Annulet—A fillet or band circular on 
plan. 

Appliled ornament — Ornament at- 
tachod to the surface, not worked on 
the solid. 

Apea-- An enclosed court or jane A 
sunk apace arranged for Nyhting or for 
—— to a fluor below the ground 
evel. 

Arris--The line formed at an exterior 
augle by two intersecting surfaces. 

Aspect—The quarter of the heavens 
which any front or opening of a build- 
ing faces, 

Astragal--A small 
circular in profile. 

Attend upon- A torm indicating the 
assistance to be given to cach traden- 
man by other trades, 

Attic story—A story formed wholly or 
partly in a roof, 


BALCONETTE— A small balcony. 

Barrel roof—A roof of which the soffit 
is semi-cylindrical, 

Base—T'he foot or lowest portion of 
any part of a building. 

Basement--The story of a building 
below the principal or ground floor. 

Bay--The anbdivision longitudinally of 
a building by piers, arches, girders, ete. 

Beam—A pleve of timber or fron placed 
horizontally-—generally ovor a void. 

Beam compass--An iostrument for 
drawing large circlea composed of a 
lath and adjuatable slides carrying the 
point and pen and pencil. 

Bearing-—The area of support to the 
end of a joist or beam. Also used to 
denote the clear distance intervening 
between auch points. 

Bed—The horizontal surface on which 
atunes, bricks, and other substances 
used in buildiug reat. In arches tho 
bearing surface on each side of a 
vounasolr. 

Bed mould—A moulding immediately 
below and apparently supporting an 
overhanging aurface. 

Beve)—The slope formed by cutting off 
& Fight-angled arria by a plano inter- 
eeuting hoth original janes 

Block plan—A plan showing a site on 
which only the outline of buildings ts 
indicated. 

Boning-The act of making or judging 
a plane surface or line by the eye, 

Break—The recess or projection of one 
plece of work behind or in front of the 
remainder, 

Bullnose—A rounded junction between 
two surfaces enclosing an angle. 

Buttress—A mass of masonry or brick- 
work 20 dis as to counteract the 
thrust ex by an arch or vault, 


CAMBER-—A slight convexity to coun- 
teract deftection due to load. 

Camp-sheeting—A timber retaining- 
wall to prevent erosion in rivers and 


moulding seml- 


canals. 
Cant~—Any part of a structure formed Dead 


at an angie other than a right le. 
Cantilever-—A beam, bearer, or girder, 
one end of which is free and the other 


fixed. 
Cap-~-The crowning member of a pier 
Casclag A moulding or p of 
tudings on th top oa dado, screen, 
.. OF gate. 
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Carcase—The structure of a building 
before finishings are added. 

Casteliated—Terminated with battle- 
nents, 

Catch-pit— A pit formed to collect fluid 
or solid matter. 

Caulking— The stopping of open joints. 

( hamfer—Sece B :vel. 

Channel—A long mnking formed in the 
ground or on the surface of any 
tnaterial. 

Chisel-pointed — With a fiat, broad 
point. 

Cinquefoil—A furm of enrichment hav- 
ing five cusps, 

Circle on Circle Work-—Work cir- 
cular in elevation as wel) as on plan. 
Clearstory or Clerestorey—A range 
of windows placed high up in a hall ur 

church. 

Clear, In the-—The net distance be- 
tween any two points or surfaces, 

Clear span— See Bearing. 

Clerk of Works- An individual ap- 
poe’ to superintend building opera- 

ions on behalf of the architect. 

Coffer-—-A sunk panel in a ceiling or 
aofiit. 

Coin or Quoin—The external angle 
formed by the junction of two walls, 
Collar—A ring of metal or other ma- 

terial placed round any object. 

Colonnade-—A range of columns, 

Column-~A vertical cirewar support, 

Concavity—The hollow side of a curved 
Hine or other object. 

Concentric— Circular figures or portions 
of circles struck from a common centre, 

Conduit —A term applied to a channel 
or pipe used for the conveyance of thiids, 

Console--An ornamental bracket used 
to give real or apparent support to a 
cornice or other feature. 

Convex— The awelling side of a curved 
Mine or other object. 

Contrary flexure. A curve, part of 
which is conve. and part concave. 

Corbel- A projection from a wall to 
varry any overhanging portion. 

Core—The interior, heart, or centre of 
any object, 

Cornice A group of mouldings crown- 
ing a wall or other surface. 

Corona—A broad vervical face in a 
cornice with an overhanging soffit. 

Countersinking—A sinking formed in 
timber or other materia) to receive the 
head of a screw or holt that it may be 
flush with or below the surface, 

Cove—A large hollow moulding generally 
formed in the cornice of a ceiling. 

Crank—A rigid arm fixed at the end 
of a shaft perpendicular to its axis. 

¢ nesting 70 raaetiaa finishing to 
a ridge or parape 

crow aan highest part of an arch or 
vault, 

Crushing Load—The load under which 
any material loses its power of cohesion. 

Culvert—aA circular underground chan- 
nel for conveying fluid, 

Cupola—aA spherical roof or dome, 

Cusps—The points between the foils of a 
foliated arch. 


BADO—The central feature of the 
pedestal] of a column, or a deep band, 
usually with base and capping at the 
base of a wall. 

load—A permanent load, one 
which does not move. 

Dead shore—A vertical timber strut 
receiving a dead load only. 

ole blocks carved out of a 


projecting t. 
Detrusion—An outward thrust tending 
separate ane from another. A 
shearing strain acting parallel to the 
fibres of a material. 


Die— Another term for dado, Also s 
mould from which objects fn relief 
may be struck. 

Dome—A convex roof over a circular or 
polygonal building, 

Dominant tenement—In the case of 
an casement the tenement to which 
the privilege belongs. 

Dormer—A window placed on the in- 
clined plane of a roof the front of which 
is vertical. 

Dressings—Brickwork, terra-cotta or 
masonry finishings of a superior quality 
introduced into rougher walling, 

Drum—aA vertical, circular, or polygonal 
wall carrying a cupola or the blocks of 
material composing the shaft of a 
column. 


HAVES—The lowest edges of the in 
Clined sides of a roof projecting beyond 
the walls, 

Elastic limit of any material— The 
greatest strain that dves not produce 
& permanent set. 

Ele.ation—A geometrical projection 
representing the outer surface of an 
object on a perpendicular plane. 

Embnssing—1he raising or forming of 
any form or design above the surround- 
ing surface. 

Bngraving—The cutting in or sinking 
of any form or design below the sur- 
rounding surface. 

Enriched mouldings are those whose 
profile is treated with ornament. 

Entering angle—The internal angle 
formed by the intersection of adjacent 
surfaces. 

Entresol—A room formed ahove another 
in the general height of a lofty story. 
schol computed cost of any 

wor 


FABRIC—A term applied to the strice- 
tural portions of buildings. 

Facade—The face or front of any 
building. 

False bearing—A column or wall bear- 
ing on the unsupported part of a girder. 

Fan—An apparatus tor mechanically 
changing or moving air. A hoarding 
projecting outwards during pulling 
down. 

Fatigue of material—The failure of 
material under a recurring load which 

roe astress exceeding its elastic 
nit. 

Feather edge—aA term applied to any 
thin body having one edge thicker than 
the other. 

Fillet—A narrow flat band. 

Finial—The ornamental finishing of a 
pinnacle, gable, or turret. 

Finishings— The various works to com- 
on a building after the shel} has 

n erected, 

First floor—The story next above the 
ervune floor, 80 also with second fluor, 

hird floor, etc. 

Fixture—An article of a personal 
nature affixed to land or buildings, 
whether movable or not. 

Flange—A Ng projecting from the 
side or end of a piece of wrought or 
cast metal, 

Flank—The return or side part of a 
body which joins the front and rear. 
Flush—A term signifying the continuity 
of ue of two bodies joined to- 

gether. 

Flutes—Channels on a vertical shaft. 

Foil—The small arcs used in tracery to 
enrich a larger curve. 

Follated—The use of foils in tracery. 

Foundation—The basis, natural or 
miei y upon which a superstructure 


Frieze—A broad band, ornamental or 
otherwise, immediatelybelow a cornice. 


GABLE--The vertical triangular end of 


a sloping roof. 
Gablet—A similar feature used as an 
ornament in buttresees. 
Gangway—aAn open passage-way, tem- 


porary or fix 
Girder— A beam used to support a load 
over a void. 
Girt or Girth—The length of the cir- 
cuniference or profile of an object. 
Gradient--The vertical rise in a path 
or road compared with its length. 
Grille—An enclosure formed of crossed 


bars, 
Ground plan—The plan of a building 
taken at the ground floor level. 
Guides—Groov s in which a sliding 
door or shutter runs, 


HALF - LANDING — An intermediate 
landing in a staircase, extending right 
across the well-hole. 

Half-timber—A structure framed of 
large timbers, the panels filled in with 
brick or plaster. 

Head-room—The space above a flight 
of stairs ne-essary to allow free 


passage. 

Herring-bone work—Blocks of 
material laid diagonally, the end of 
each butting against the side of the 
next block. 

Hipped-roof—One in which adjacent 
sides are inclined and fourm salient 
angles. 

Hood—A projection to protect an object 
beneath it from the action of the 
weather. 

Housebreaker—A contractor who pulls 
down existing buildings and clears 
away the materials. 


IMPOST—The capping of a pier or 
pilaster that receives an arch. 
Incrustation— Material usually decora- 
tive, applied by some connecting 
medium to another body ; or a deposit 
caused by chemical decomposition. 
Inlaid work—Work of which the sur- 
face is partly cut away and filled in 
with other materials. 
Intagiio—Ornament sunk below the 
general surface of a piece of work. 
Inverted arch—An arch formed below 
instead of above its springing line, 


JAGCK—A machine used in building 
operations to move heavy loads. 

Jamb—The vertical sides of an opening 
in a wall. 


KILW—A structure in which materials 
are calcined or burnt. 


LABEL—A projecting drip moulding 
around an aperture. 

Landing—The floor terminating a flight 
of stairs. 

Lateral thrust—The outward force 
exerted by an arched or framed 
structure. 

Lattice—Open work made by crossing 
strips of fron or wooa. 

Level—An instrument used by the 
carpenter and mason to indicate when 
a iaipe or surface is parallel with the 
horizon. (See also Survey ing.) 

Live load—A load consisting of bodies 
subject to motion. 

Loose box—Anenclosure within a stable 
in which a horse can be left loose. 


MALLEABLE—Materia) susceptible of 
extension under the blowsof a mer. 
Market sizes—The sizes in which 
timber and other materials are stocked 
and sold. 
Mezzanine—A story of small height 
between two higher ones. 
Mitre—A plain joint between two 
similar pieces of materia] or mouldings 
the angle at which they meet. 
Mosaic—An incrustation formed with 
small cubes of marble, stone, glass, etc. 
Moulds—Patterns or contours from 


which work is t <A prepared 
case into which ce: fluid materials 
are introduced to set or cool, or in 
which plastic materials are given 
definite forms. 

Mouldings—The ornamental contours 
given to the projecting or receding 
edges of materials. 


NRCKING—Any small moulding near 
the top of a column or pilaster. 

Neutral axis—The plane ina beam at 
which the stresses change, the effect 
of the stresses being nothing, 


ORIEL— A window similar to a bay cor- 
belled out on an upper story. 

Out of winding— Material the surface 
of which is true and free from twist. 
Out to out—A dimension taken to the 

extreme limits of any body or material. 


PANEL—A surface enclosed by a frame 
and sunk below it; an imitation of 
such a feature in solid material. 

Partv wall—A wall used for separating 
adjoining buildings belonging to 
different owners. 

Party fence wall—A wall standing 
on lands of adjoining owners as a 
separation of adjoining lands. 

Pedestal—A short yer with base and 
capping under a column or statue. 

Pendant—An ornament suspended be- 
low the main part of a structure, 

Pendentive—The triangular portion of 
a truncated hemisphere formed by 
cutting it with two vertical planes 
each making an angle of 45°? on plan 
with the end of its lower diameter. 

Fenstock-—A small paudie working in 
a grooved frame for penning back 
water, 

Penthouse--A shed having a lean-to 
roof. 


Permanent set-—A permanent change 
of form produced in an object due to 
straining the material beyond its 
elastic limit. 

Piecework— Work paid for by the piece 
or job—not by time. 

Plan—The representation to scale of 
any horizontal section of an object. 

Plinth—A square projecting member at 
ee base of a wall or below a moulded 
vase. 

Plotting—The process of laying down 
on ‘paver to scale the plan, elevation, 
and section from measurements of an 
existing building or piece of land. 

Plumb-— Vertical. 

Profile—The actual outline of any 
moulding or other body as shown by a 
plane drawn perpendicular to its 
surface. 


QUADRANGLE—A ayuare or rect- 
angular court, generally within a 
building. 

Quarter space Janding—A_ landing 
in the angle between two flighta of 


stairs making a right angle. 


RACKING—The tendency to distort a 
piece of framing renin 

Raking—A member inclined at an 
angle with the horizontal. 

Rampant arch—One whose abutments 
or springings are at different levels. 
Re-ent- rin angie~An angle the plan 
of which {is sunk or returned as op- 

posed to a solid angie. 

Relievo or relief—Ornament raised 
above the surface of a piece of work. 
Respon‘—T=2 abutment of the last 

arch of an arcade. 
Return—tThe continuation of a surface 
or moulding round an angle. 


SAFE load—The permanent load any 
material or structure will safely 


support. : 

Sal The ternal | 
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DICTIONARY OF BUILDING 


Saale—aA line bearing some definite re- 
lation to the full size of an object and 
subdivided for the purpase of plotting. 

Scantling—The dimensions of breadth 
and thickness ina piece of timber : and 
of length, breadth and thickness of a 
stone, 

Seating—A carefully prepared bed for 
some object to reat on, 

Section—A geometrical representation 
of an object or building divided by 
a vertical plane. 

Servient tenement—In the case of 
ah easement the tenement on which 
the obligation is imposed. 

Setting-out rod—A board og hoarded 
SuEiace on Which work is set out full 
BIZ. 

Setile ments——Failures due to the un- 
equal sinking of purta of a builditg. 
Snoring Teniporary timber supports 
to a building during alterations or 

when it shows signa ot failure, 

Site--The plot of ground on which a 
structure is to stand. 

Soffit—The under surface of a vault, 
arch, or horizontal member. 

Span—The clear distance between the 
supports of a beam or arch, 

Specification--A detailed description 
of the materials and workmanship to 
be used for any structure. 

Spiral stair—One consisting entirely 
of winders. 

Splay—The inclination of one side of an 
Hy ect obliquely to the adjoining 
Bie, 

Stop—The finish to a moulding or 
chamfer. 

Story—A complete stage in a building 
extending from one floor to the 
next. 

Superstructure—Thoe upper part of a 
building carried in the foundations, 


TEMPLATE--A metal mould used for 
cutting masonry and by plasterers jn 
aticking mouldings. 

Tie—A member uniting two bodies 
having a tendency to diverge, 

Tobin ventilator—A tube for intro- 
ducing external alr into a room ata 
suitable level, 

Tramme]—An instrument for doscrib- 
ing an ellipse, 

Transepts—The transvorse portions of 
acruciform bullding, 

Transom-- An intermediate horizontal 
member of a frame, 

Trefoll—An ornament having three 
Cnaps. 

Turret—A small tower often placed at 
the angle of u wall, 


UNDERPINNING—Temporarily sup- 
porting a structure with dead shores ; 
extending an cxisting wall to a greater 
depth with new foundations, 


VALLEY —The internal angle formed by 
the meeting of two adjacent sides of & 
sloping roof. 

Vault—The arched roof over an apart- 
ment; applied also toa vaulted cellar, 

Verandah —A light external open 
gallery attached to a house, and with 
a sloping roof. 

Verges—The edyes of the covering of a 
roof projecting over a gablv-end, 


WAGON-HEAD VAULT—A_ cylin- 
drical vault slightly stilted. 

Weathering—The covering or special 
form given to the upper surface of 
walls or projections on a building to 
throw off water falling on it. 

Well-hole—The open space in astaircase 
around which the flighte are formed ; 
an opening in a floor below a skylight. 

Wings The side portions of a tag eor 
building subordinate to the principal 
and central portions. 

Working drawings—Drawings show- 
ing detasls of a design and serving as 

instructions to the several artificera, 
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What.is Matter? The Shattered Theory of the Atom. The Essential 
Property of Matter. The Nature of Electrons. Energy and Electricity. 


By DR. SALEEBY 


OXLY at the very end of our course shall we 

discuss the details of the new theory con- 
cerning the structure of matter. But here we 
must consider an even more fundamental ques- 
tion—one which has necessarily occupied some 


of the attention of all the greatest thinkers of 
the past. 
Definitions of Matter. Let us begin, 


then, by considering some definitions of matter, 
and thereafter we shall be in a position to see 
whether we can comprehend the essential nature 
of the thing defin The definition of matter 
that might be given by anyone who had not 
reviously considered the subject would probably 
te that matter is a hard thing, a thing that 
can be felt, a thing tangible, palpable. Such 
® man would probably hesitate to call the 
impalpablo air matter. But of course the 
matter of which water is composed does not 
cease to be matter whether the water happens 
to exist in the form of ice or liquid water or 
water-vapour at any given time. Our idea of 
matter must include its solid, liquid, and gaseous 
forms alike. 

At the other extremo from the most simple 
and superficial notion of matter is the definition 
of the sceptical philosopher, John Stuart Mill, 
that all we can say of matter is that it is a 
“permanent possibility of sensation.’’ What- 
ever that dofinition may be worth in certain con- 
nections, it is of no use to the physicist. A 
definition which promises to be more satisfactory, 
and which was lon thought to be adequate, is 
that ‘‘ matter is that which occupics space.” In 
other words, the essential property of matter is 
the property of extension—+.e. of being extended 
or of occupying space. In the last resort it 
was thought we must conceive of matter as a 
something which takes up room, something no 
two portions of which can occupy the same 
space at the same time. It must be impossible 
to run two portions of matter into another, as 
the photographer makes a “ composite photo- 

raph.” nother words, matter is impenetrable. 
given portion of it may have gape in its sub- 
stance into which other portions of matter may 
be inserted ; but where one piece of matter is, 
another cannot be. ‘“ Matter is that which 
oocupies apace.” 


The Atomic Theory. This definition 
was quite consonant with that atomic theory of 
matter which until only the other day was 
thought to be absolutely and ultimately true, 
whereas now it is known to be only relativel 
and proximately true—true up to a point. It 
was thought that matter consists, in the Madd 
last analysis, of tiny atoms (a Greek word whi 
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simply means that which is indivisible or cannot 
be out), and these atoms were conceived as 
pie en eoudian bodies, of gia ie — 
shapes, exceedi sm. ains of sand. 
Clerk-Maxwell likened "hers . ‘‘ foundation 
stones’: they were ‘“ the foundation stones of 
the material universe, which have existed since 
the Creation, unbroken and unworn.” Like 
grains of sand, these atoms had the prime 
character of extension—they orcupied space : 
where one atom was, no other atom could be. 

There was another and a profounder way of 
conceiving these atoms. It might be said that 
their prime character was the possession of mass. 
Here we may conveniently define this term and 
distinguish it from weight. The weight of a body 
is a consequence of the law of gravitation. A 
pound-weight transferred to the moon would 
still contain the same amount of matter as 
before, but it would weigh far less, since the 
force of gravitation exerted by the small moon 
is much less than that exerted by the earth. 
On the surface of Jupiter, which is many hundreds 
of times as large as the earth, the same pound- 
weight would tax the strength of the strongest to 
support. On the surface of the sun not even the 
strongest could lift it. Nevertheless, though the 
weight of this piece of iron varies according to 
the force of gravitation,* there is always the 
same amount of stuff in it: and we express this 
character by the term mass. The mass of a body 
is a thing absolutely invariable, and would 
persist even were gravitation abolished, so that 
it ceased to have any weight at all. 


Inertia. It has been said that the prime 
character of matter is mass. This, however, as 
will be evident to the reader, does not tell us very 
much ; indeed it begs the whole question—for 
what gives the matter its mass? But this 
fundamental property of matter may be expressed 
in another way. It is acharacteristic of matter, 
as we shall subsequently see, that when at rest 
it will remain at rest until some force is applied 
to move it: and when in motion, as Galileo 
first proved, it will continue in motion, in one 
straight line, for ever, at one constant speed— 
unless some force is applied to arrest or 
accelerate or divert it. is property it is 
from which we have really derived our notion 
of mass ; and the technical name for it is inertia. 
The reader must not imagine that inertia means 
a tendency to remain at rest when at rest or to 
come to rest when in motion. Inertia means 

* So delicate are 
pirate tats pus ata: eked eset 
of.two cubes of according as they lie side by side in 


the scale-pan or one upon the other. In the latter case, they 
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goes on movi See 
at unchanged speed when in motion. Now 
physicists have agreed that this inertia is really 
the essential property of Matter. 


The Nature of Electrons. This granted, 
jet’ iis anticipate the conclusion of the whole 
"er t, and take it that we must direct our 
attention not to the atom but to the electrons or 
corpuscles, of which atoms are now known to be 
composed. The ideas which we have formerly 
entertained of the atoms may be readily trans- 
ferred to the electrons. They are presumably 
indivisible, it would seem ‘that they occupy 
space, and they have mass. The mass has been 
measured, and is found to be constant in all 
electrons. Since they have mass, they have 
inertia, which, as we have learnt, is really the 
very property of matter that gives rise to our 
notion of mass. But it is found that these 
electrons have clectrical characters; they are 
charged with what is called negative electricity. 
[See Exzcrricity.}] At first it was said that 
they carry a charge of negative electricity. 
Then physicists Legan to see reasons for doubting 
whether there was anything there but the charge 
of negative electr'city ; whether, indeed, the 
electrons do not consist of units or atoms of 
negative electricity. The inertia which has been 
agreed upon as the essential character of matter 
was found to be a property of electricity ; it 
was found to be none other than electrical 
snertia. 

So it became necessary to conclude—since 
matter, to use the words of Mr. Balfour, had 
been ‘‘ not only explained, but explained away” 
—that matter is made of electricity, or is merely 
an electrical phenomenon. Hence the question 
arises—What, then, is electricity ? 

Without trespassing upon the subject matter 
of another course, we may here briefly say that 
electricity is none other than ‘a mode or form of 
energy. It can be converted into other forms 
of energy, such as heat and light ; and they can 
be transformed into it. In other words, matter 
is merely a particular form of energy. 


Can Matter Be Transformed? Now, 
if this bé so, if the most fundamental] character 
or property of matter can be identified as a 
property of electricity, we must ask ourselves 
whether matter, like other forms of energy, 
can undergo transformation. This, as we have 
seen, the physicists of thirty years ago sum- 
marily denied. They declared that the units 
of matter had “‘ existed from the Creation, un- 
broken and unworn”; ‘that they had upon 
them the stamp of the “ manufactured article.” 
But before this time Herbert Spencer had 
advanced a theory that e ing evolves— 

_the theory of universal evolution ; and from this 
process he did not even exempt matter. When 
the new anit? of matter—that it is a special 
mode of ifestation of energy—was framed, 
it became evident that we must seek for proofs 
that, matter, like other forms of energy, can 
un change, or evolation. The fact that 
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such. ange hes been demonstrated may be 


indicated the title—“ The Evolution of 
Matter ” a book lately published by the 


distinguished French physicist, M. Gustave le 
y owe the pioneer work 
in our new views of matter. 

This leads us to a very serious criticism of a 
dogma dear to the chemista, and believed by all 
until within the last year or two—the dogma of 
the “ Conservation of Matter.” In the course 
on CHEMISTRY the reader will see the reasons for 
believing that, so far as the purposes and 
experimente of the chemist are concerned, that 
dogma may be regarded as true. But it can no 
longer be regarded as ultimately true by the 
physicist. He, as we shall see, believes in the 
conservation of energy, and therefore in the 
conservation, or indestructibleness, of that 
of which matter is a particular manifestation. 
But, in the light of the recent study of radium 
and radio-activity, he can no longer believe in 
the conservation or permanence of that par- 
Sra manifestation of energy which we call 

tter. 


The “Persistence of Force.” A 
remarkable instance of the insight that belongs 
only to supreme genius is afforded in this 
connection the book, “* First Principles,” 
which was published by Herbert Spencer in 1861. 
Therein he insisted that the physicists of the 
time were wrong in not recognising that matter 
is & manifestation of an underlying powor or 
force. He therefore declared that the doctrines 
of the conservation of energy and the conservation 
of matter should properly be included in one 
doctrine, which he called the perstatence of force, 
meaning by force the power which is variously 
expressed as matter or light or electricity or 
any other form of energy. Spencer’s phrase 
cannot now be used, since the meaning of the 
word force has latterly been limited and changed, 
as we shall see: the term energy has taken ite 
place. But now that matter has become as 
clearly understood by the Sa epaeier as it was 
forty years ago by the great philosopher, we see 
that the phrase, conservation of energy—to be 
dealt with fully in its proper place—must now 
be taken to mean exactly what Spencer meant 
by his phrase ‘‘ the persistence of force.”” Quite 
lately, Professor Haeckel, of Jens. announced his 
discovery of a ‘‘ Law of Substance,” which is a 
somewhat mutilated form of Spencer’s law of 
the persistence of force, or, as it is now called, 
the conservation of energy. 


What Is Energy ? When he has read 
the following chapter, the reader will discover 
the paradox that, though we now have a far 
truer comprehension of matter than our fathers 
had, yet we recognise that we know far less 
about it than they thought they did. To say 
‘“‘ Matter is a form of energy” is easy; but to 
answer the ensuing question, “‘ What is energy?” 
is impossible. 

Those students of physics, however, who are 
interested ir even greater things than physics 
will note that the latest kn of science is 
completely incompatible with that doctrine of 
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materialism to which science has been falsely 
alleged to lead, but which the most recent 
advances of science have rendered completely 
untenable. We may remember, however, in 
justice to the greatest thinkers of the nineteenth 
century, that none of them subscribed to the 
doctrine of materialism. It was by lesser men 
that this doctrine, now so utterly disproved, 
was advocated. 

It would be pleasant at this point to anti- 
cipate the detailed considcration of the greatest 
idea in physics, the idea of energy. But both on 
historical and on logical grounds it will be better 
to concern ourselves first with those facta upon 
which the idea of energy and the great assertion 
of its conservation or indestructibleness are 
hasad. 


Definitions of Technical Terms. At 
the outsct we are faced with an array of tech- 
nical terms, each of which seems to demand 
explanation. Hut, as so often happens, we find 
on examination that many of these terms overlap 
or reduplicate ono another: and we shall rigidly 
reject all that are superfluous, since, if super- 
fluous, they are worse in that they make for 
confusion. 

Tho name still generally given to the primary 
science of forco—which is all-important and soon 
to be defined—is mechanics (from the Greek 
mechané = #8 machine); and the terms theo- 
retical and practical mechanics are often em- 
ployed. But there are good reasons for con- 
fining the word mechanics to the atudy of forces 
on and in machinery. This use agrecs with the 
obvious derivation of the word; it averts the 
need for tho use of the qualifying adjectives ; 
and it does not interfere with the proper use 
of a much more suitable word—dynamics (from 
the Greek dunamis = force). If we follow, as we 
well may, the classification suggested in one of 
the last articles written by Clerk-Maxwell, we 
must divide the whole subject of physics into 
two main groups, of which the first consists 
of the fundamental science of dynamics. All the 
other branches of physical science are secondary 
to this; and it is the great contemporary 
achievement of physics to show that this science 
is fundamental, that all the other branches of 
physical science, without exception, depend 
upon it, and are =:!timatelv referable to it. The 
laws of light and heat and electricity, for instance, 
must ultimately be shown to depend upon, or, 
at any rate, to be absolutely conditioned and 
qualified by the laws of dynamics. Physics will 
have reached porfection, in so far as any human 
science can be perfect, when the fundamental 
science of dynamics is able to express, in accor- 
dance with its laws, all the facts of all the special 
branches of physice—the movements of the 
stars and atoms and the ether, the phenomena 
of light and sound and magnetism. 


What Dynamics Is. Dynamics, then, is 
the science of forces or force; and we must 
clearly understand, if possible, what is meant 
by the term. The use-of it in English is as a 
translation of the Latin word vis. which was 
used by Newton in the first book of his master- 
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iece, the Principia. Newton’s definition is that, 
‘Force is that which changes or tends to 
change a body's state of rest or motion.” 

Evidently, then, the word has a narrower 
meaning than that which we now attribute to 
the word energy, for we have seen that the 
bodies, or portions of matter which are acted 
upon by forces, according to Newton’s definition, 
are therfiselves to bo regarded as manifestations 
or forms of energy. 


Force and Energy. We shall make no 
progress to a clear understanding of the sub- 
ject, unless we 2 anny to distinguish between 
use of the word force and that of the word 
energy. In the whole realm, not merely of 
physics but of science in general, there has been, 
and is, no confusion more widespread or unfor- 
tunate than the confusion between these two 
words. To take one instance from thousands, 
we may quote a sentence which has been used 
during the last few months as the basis of an 
important argument, ‘‘ No power, no energy, is 
ok ea to deflect a bullet from its path, pro- 
vided the deflecting force acts always at right 
angles to that path.” 

The statement is utterly false, and is, indeed, 
a fiat contradiction of Newton's first law of 
motion, soon to be discussed ; but the absurdity 
of it is best seen by transposing the words force 
and energy, and then read.ng the sentence again. 
It contains, of course, a flat contradiction, not 
only of the most certain law in physics, but of 
itself. The author has not begun to under- 
stand the elements of his subject. But he is not 
peculiar ; the misunderstanding is all but uni- 
versal. This is partly due to the fact that the 
distinction requires care for its detection, and to 
the fact that it has not, until lately, been pro- 
perly insisted upon by writers on physics, but 
it is also due to the fact that our use of the word 
has not been constant in the past. The words 
have been used synonymously. 


Energy includes Force. What we know 
as the law of the conservation of energy used to 
be called the law of theconservation of force; and, 
in ordinary speech and writing, the terms energy, 
force, and power are all used as if they were 
synonymous, It would be much better if men 
would content themselves with the word power, 
which has no very special uses in science, outside 
mathematics: and if, when using the others, 
they either stated clearly that they were using 
purely metaphorical language, or else observed 
the scientific distinction between them. If this 
long homily has not been effective we can only 
regret that we did not make it ten times longer. 
But the reader will surely have only himself to 
blame if he falls into the common error after . 
reading this chapter. 

The word energy, a8 we shall see in due course, 
is now used to describe that which is really the 
underlying and essentia} fact of all phenomena 
save thoee of mind. Certainly this includes the 
phenomena of motion; and hence the forces 
which are studied by dynamics are manifes- 
tations of energy. hay is to say, 
includes force, but is immensely wider in its 


meaning. Forces are forms of energy, and the 
study of forces thus throws much light on 
energy ; but though the relations between the 
two terms are so intimate they must always be 
distinguished. 

The Two Forms of Energy. We must 
anticipate a little, and observe that energy 
is displayed in two forms, called potential and 
kinetic. Potential energy is as real as any other ; 
but it is latent or unexpressed in anything 
obvious. Atnetic enerzy, on the other hand, is 
the energy possessed by bodies when they are 
in motion (from the Greek ktnests = motion): 
and this kinetic energy they possess in virtue 
of the forces which have produced that 
motion. 

Now, before he reads a line further, the philo- 
sophic reader will insist that he be presented 
with some account of what we mean by motion. 
The shortest possible definition of force is “ that 
which changes the motion of a body” ; and so 
it is plain that we have not completely detined 
force until we have defined motion, since our 
idea of the one depends entirely on our con- 
ception of the other. 

Motion may be of two kinds, and every motion 
of every body, complicated or simple, consists 
of one or other of these, or of a combination of 
them. They may be illustrated by the case of 
the earth. The earth moves onwards round the 
sun; and that is a motion of translation (lite- 
rally, “carrying across.”). But the earth also 
moves round and round on her own axis ; and 
that. is a motion of rotation. If the earth’s 
motion of translation coased, we should still 
have night and day, due to her continued 
motion of rotation. but we should have no 
seasons. If her motion of rotation were to 
cease, we should still have our seasons, but the 
changes of night and day would cease. 


The Two Kinds of Motion. Thus the 
earth illustrates a comparatively simple case 
of combination of the two kinds of motion. 
But the case is not really so simple after all, 
for astronomers have shown that the sun and 
his family, of whom the earth is a part, are 
mov:ng as a whole through infinite space at 
the rate of about twelve miles a second. No one 
knows whether this motion is in a circle or in a 
straight line or in any other of the infinite 
number of possible directions, but it is certainly 
securring. Hence the earth has really two 
movements of translation—-one round the sun, 
one with the sun to unknown regions—and one 
of rotation. Indeed, she has many more, but 
let us take an illustration which the writer has 
already employed elsewhere. Let us consider 
the case of one of the corpuscles or electrons 
that goto compose an atom on the surfece of the 
moon. 
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Complicated Motion. This corpusclo 
partakes of the following motions at any rate, 
and probably of many more. Jt is moving 
within the atom, probably revolving round the 
centre of the atom as the carth revolves round 
the sun. The little corpuscle may also be 
rotating on its own axis, as the earth rotates on 
hers. The corpuscle also partakes of that 
vibratory or to-and-fro movement of the atom 
as a whole, which constitutes what we call heat. 
It is also being drawn gradually towards the 
centre of the moon as ashe cools and shrinks. It is 
also in motion as the moon rotates on her own 
axis. It is also in motion as the moon revolves 
around the earth. It has another motion due to 
the fact that the moon accompanies the earth 
in her revolution or movement of translation 
round the sun. And, finally, this tiny cor- 
puscle is moving, with the atom of which it 
forms 8 part, and with the moon and the earth 
and the sun, through space-—apparently towards 
the bright star Vega, familiar to overy star- 
gazer as the most prominent star of the con- 
stellation Lyra. In addition, it in quite pro- 
beable that the solar system and Vega and all 
the other stars we know are in motion together, 
as a gigantic whole, through boundless space. 

Our illustration is more impressive than that 
often quoted, of the man who walks backwards 
along the deck of an onward-moving ship— 
which, in its turn, partakes of all the movements 
of the carth. Let us consider the corpuacle in 
the atom on the moon ; or the man on the ship. 
Though each partakes of all these motions and 
many more, yet we cannot but beliove that cach 
is moving only in one direction in space at any 
given moment of time. The resultant of all the 
forces impressed upon the man or the corpuscle 
is that he or it has an absolute motion in a 
certain direction at a given moment—as a 
consequence of the interaction of all the various 
motions which we are able to recognize. But 
it is plain that no one can say what the absolute 
motion of the man or the corpuscle actually is— 
at what rate or in what direction. 


Limitations of Knowledge. Thus 
we have placed oursrlves in a position to see 
one of the most profoin! truths that we can 
recognise—a truth of equal importance to the 
physicist and the philosopher. This truth is 
that we know nothing whatever as to the abso- 
lute motions of bodies in space, but only as to 
their relative motions. We can say positively 
that a train is moving at the rate of sixty miles an 
hour. But, indeed, the train is moving cightecn 
miles a secon] in on» direction, with the move- 
ment of translation of the earth ; twelve miles a 
seconi in another, with the movement of the 
solar system as a whole; a thousan: miles an 
hour—if at the equator—in another, with the 
movemznt of rotation of the earth, and so forth. 


To be continued 
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By ERNEST A. CARR 


Local Government of the Kingdom. 
The amazing growth of the Municipal System 
was bricfly traced in the first article in this 
Course. In its present form this branch of our 
great Civil Service is a very elaborate and com- 
plex organisa ion, covering the whole country 
with a network of local authorities of various 
grades and differing powers, such os the Boards 
of Guardians, District Councils, corporate 
Boroughs, and County Councils. During the 
course of our scrutiny of the Municipal Service 
we shall frequently have to refor to these and 
other local bodies ; and it is absolutely essential 
for any practical understanding of the subject 
that some clear idea of their powers and duties 
should be gained. Let us thorefore consider 
briefly the way in which the administration of 
local interests is parcelled out among them. 

Least among all local cntities—the units of the 
nystem, as it wore—are the parishes, which are 
grouped into urban and rural. Of these, the 
urban parishes have practically no separato 
administrative existence; they are banded 
together into larger districts, as will be presently 
explained. Rural parishes with a population 
of less than 300 are managed by that simplest 
of municipal bodies, the Parish Meeting. Its 
powers aro limited to the lighting of the parish 
and the establishment of public libraries, baths 
and wash-houses. 


The Small Elective Bodies. Rural 
parishes of over 300 inhabitants are entitled 
to elect their own Parish Councils, which have 
power to appoint only two paid officials, the 
clork and assistant overseer and the parish 
lamplighter. It is the first rung in the ladder 
of self-government —the beginning of local 
authority, offering the first opportunity that 
comes to a country boy of a post in the public 
service near his own home, 

Next above this tiny model of local govern- 
ment stands a much more influential body, the 
Rural District Council, which employs a staff 
relatively sinall but comprising remunorative 
positions. In addition to clerks, collectors 
and assistants, the Council employs a medical 
officer of health, surveyor of highways and 
sanitary surveyor or inspector, numerous fore- 
men and roadinen, and. in certain instances, a 
hospital staff besides. In more populous areas 
the urban parishes are associated to form an 
urban district, under the control of the Urban 
District Council, an elective body, like its rural 
neighbours, but enjoying considerably grea‘er 


were. 
o The Urban District Council derives most of 
its authority from the Public Heal'h Acts. Its 
duties, like those of other municipal bodies, are 
in part obligatory, in part optional or adoptive. 
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Among the former are the enforcement of 
sanitary measures, the scavenging of roads, the 
maintenance of all highways in its area except 
the main roads, the protection of public rights of 
way, and the task of enforcing the Acts relating 
to factories and workshops. 

Its optional powers are far wider. The 
District Council may undertake sewage works, 
establish libraries, hospitals, parks, markets, 
baths and wash-houses, and undertake water- 
works, gas works, and electrical generating 
stations. It may make new roads, form ceme- 
teries, and frame regulations and by-laws on 
an endless number of matters affecting the health, 
comfort, and safety of the district. It has large 
borrowing powers for works of a permanent 
nature, and may lini private bills in Parlia- 
ment for the furtherance of local needs. If the 
district numbers more than 20,000 inhabitants, 
its council (under the Education Act of 1902) is 
the local authority for maintaining and enforcing 
elementary education. As a precaution against 
irregularity in expenditure, the District Council’s 
accounts and those of all larger municipal bodies 
are audited each year by an auditor appointed 
by the Local Government Board—a branch of 
the National Civil Service created expressly to 
supervise the actions of local authorities. 


Town and County Councils. The 
Town or Municipal Council stands at the summit 
of local self-government. It has all the powers 
enjoyed by an urban district authority,and many 
others besides. In the case of a siialler borough, 
it may be controlled by the county authority and 
be dependent on that body for its police and 
elementary education, and the maintenance of 
its main roads; otherwise the corporation is 
entirely self-controlled, and (subject to cer.ain 
legislative restrictions) administers local needs 
exactly as seems good in its own eyes. 

It would be tedious merely to name the many 
duties entrusted to the Town Council. It is 
empowered to erect a town hall and other 
municipal buildings, to provide hospitals, parks 
and markets for the people, to deal with nuisances 
and sanitary measures of all kinds, to make by- 
laws innumerable, and generally to take what 
steps seem sergio at for the good rule and 
government of the borough.”’ The larger cor- 
porations boast a stipendiary istrate, main- 
tain their own police force under the control of a 
watch committee of the council, and are entrusted 
with the important duties connected with elemen- 
sah eee secondary education. 

in ancient corporations—such as Ber- 

wick, Exeter, and Norwich — have preserved 

from of old what are known as “county rights,” 

ing them wholly independent of the county 
authorities. 


The County Councils. All boroughs 
with a at Dae of over fifty thousand were 
raised to the status of County Boroughs by the 
Local Governmen: Act, 1888. In each case the 
governing authority is known as the County 
Borough Council, and sses the powers of a 
county authority as well as those of a municipal 
corporation. Many of the boroughs and county 
boroughs enjoy special privileges of their own, 
either by statute or by charter. 

The County Councils are elective bodies acting 
for the several counties, except the districts of 
the county boroughs. Their very responsible 
duties in respect of main roads and education 
have already been mentioned. They also con- 
trol the county police, maintain local lunatic 
asylums, reformatories and industrial schools, 
prevent river pollution, receive the county rate, 

t licences for music and dancing, as well as 

or theatres and racecourses, and enforce certain 

statutes and by-laws. Lastly, they are required 

to regulate and supervise generally the work of 

the various local bodies within the county. 

For all these duties a large professional and 
clerical staff is needed. 

Apart from the Poor Law and the special 
characteristics of London, our brief survey of 
local government in England and Wales is now 
complete. It may be useful to add the number 
of local authorities of the several grades described. 
They are as follow: 


Parish Councils aa 6706 
Rural District Councils 672 
Urban District Councils 817 
Town or Borough Councils .. .. 250 
County Borough Councils .. 63 66 
County Councils ss ‘i ie 62 

Total 8573 


Scotland and Ireland. Scotland and 
Ireland were not affected by the Municipal Cor- 
porations Act of 1882 and the Local Government 
Acts of 1888 and of six years later—the three 
statutes that have swept and garnished the 
English municipal system. And although each 
country has since been remodelled on somewhat 
similar lines, their internal affairs remain, per- 
haps, less effectively administered and less 
under popular control than in England. 

In Scotland, for instance, the county authority 
is vested in a council not unlike its English 
model, but without aldermen, and possessed of 
fewer powers; whilst sheriffs, appointed by the 
Crown, exercise certain functions which. south of 
the Tweed, are vested in elective bodies. The 
Scotch corporations or burghs are, if anything, 
more powerful and more democratic in organisa- 
tion i the English. 

One curious feature of Scotch town councils 
is their control of the ‘Common Good Fund” 
—the common purse of the borough, which 
is readily available for any objects directly 
beneficial to its inhabitants. English corpora- 
tions, with their strictly guarded finances, and 
the fear of “surcharges”’ always before their 
eyes, would welcome this characteristic of the 
tewns beyond th3 Tweed. 
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A Model for Municipalities. Witb- 
out discussing Sootch local government in 
detail, it will suffice to add that, in its leading 
cities at least, it is generally acknowledged to be 
strikingly successful. Glasgow, for instance, 
stands as a model of municipal courage and 
foresight. In the words of an expert, “The . 
Corporation has carried out bolder schemes and 
undertaken greater and newer enterprises than 
any Other public body. The vast improvement 
scheme which began in 1866 has revolutionised 
the physical and moral condition of the people. 
Beginning with the clearance of the most 
insanitary areas and the most densely crowded 
centres of the city, the Improvement Trust 
constructed wide streets where congested 
courts formerly stood ; it presented the city with 
&® magnificent park ; it set an example nearly 
thirty years ago in the erection of municipal 
lodging-houses on a large scalo; it has carried 
out great building schemes. The Health Depart- 
ment has adopted an admirable system of 
sanitary vigilance and beneficent coercion, which 
has all helped to improve the health and social 
condition of the people. The introduction of 
water supply from Loch Katrine was also of 
incalculable benefit.” 

Municipal trams, telephones, gas, clectric 
lighting, ferries, baths, markeis, slaughter-houses 
and many other municipal additions to the 
comforts of life are enjoyed by the Glaswegian. 

Incidentally it may be mentioned that these 
far-reaching activities involve the maintenance 
of a colossal staff, many members of which enjoy 
very handsome salaries. 


Local Government in Ireland. A 
clean sweep of the old grand jury system, and 
of many other municipal privileges and abuses, 
was made by the passing of the Local Govern- 
ment Act for Ireland in 1898. Internal adminis- 
tration is still very limited, and is aera ea by 
many difficulties and prejudices, but it has been 
greatly stimulated by the new conditions, and 
the outlook is more promising than it has ever 
been. The new Irish system is electoral, resting 
on the Parliamentary franchise. The counties 
are divided into urban and rural districts. Of 
these, the former class comprise six county 
boroughs, a number of urban sanitary districts 
raising their own rates and administering the 
Public Health and Housing of the Working 
Classes Acts, and certain towns controlled by 
commissioners instead of councils. 

The rural district councils, acting under the 
control of the county authorities, have very 
limited powers in ect of public works, water 
supply, and the Public Health Acts. For their 
funds they are dependent on the county councils, 
which levy a general county rate on all save 
urban districts, Outside these last-named dis- 
tricts the administrative power is mainly in the 
hands of the County Councils. Irish municipal 
work is, indeed, still in its infancy. Large staffs 
and high salaries are almost uninown outside 
the offices of the county councils and leading 
boroughs ; and although indications of a general 
advance in local activities are not wanting, it 
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will be ere Ireland offers capable munici 
officials a field in any way comparable with that 
afforded by England. 

The Rule of London. London not 
only forms the most striking of object-lessons in 
the possibilities attending a skilful and enter- 
prising policy of government—it has an especial 
interest for us as the widest of fields for ambition 
in the Munioipal Service. For both reasons it 
will be worth our while to select the English 
capital for a somewhat detailed study of muni- 
cipal work. From one point of view we shall 
have to consider tho colossal difficulties and 
problems involved in the administration of so 
vast a city; from the other, our interest will 
be rather in the officials engaged in that task— 
their salaries, duties, and prospects. 

Long tho despair of municipal reformers, and 
afterwards the most complex and vital among 
the many puzzles confron.ing them, the Metro- 
polis bids fair to be their greatest triumph. The 
commercial and political centre of the Empire, 
London stands alone among cities. With a 
population greater than that of Scotland, an 
area rated at more than forty millions s‘crling, 
and with property and commercial in‘eres‘s of 
literally incalculable value, it has a supreme 
claim to sound, bold, well-organised _ self- 
government. 

Yet that claim has been almost disregarded 
until within the last 20 years. The town was 
suffered to grow up as best it could, in a tangle 
of jurisdictions and interests that strove like 
woeds in an untended garden. Tho policy one 
parish adopted was opposed by its neighbour ; 
and in the absence of any strong central authority, 
no effective measure for the betterment of 
London as a whole was possible. Situated in 
threo countios, with a wealthy and independent 
corporation at. its centre, the capital was divided 
into a medley of parishes, liberties, outlying 
parochial areas, and other quaint clements of 
confusion. Lighting, drainage, rating and other 
authoritics acted independently, without any 
regard for uniformity or system. The old 
Metropolitan Board of Works, it is true, did 
something in the direction of street improve- 
menta down to its timely decease in 1888 ; but 
it was neither a strong nor a popular body, and 
its efforta loft municipal London a veritable 
hotoh-potch still. 

Creation of the “L.C.C.” A _ great 
mass of incongruities and anomalies was shat- 
tered at a single blow by the Local Government 
Act of 1888. London was created a county in 
itself, instead of owing a divided allegiance to 
Middlesex, Kent, and Surrey; and over the 
various and often conflicting local bodies was 
placed a really strong representative authority, 
the London County Council. 

Unlike the Board of Works, which it replaced, 
this was from the first a body chosen directly by 
the electors, and its popular character has enabled 
it to go far in the task of simplifying London 
a, and reducing it to a system. Later 
egislation has sided this work abolishing 
various so-called Commissioners and transferring 
their powers to elec:ive councils; and in 1899 
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a statute was passed which operated powerfully 
in the same direction. Its effeot was to 


the vestries, district boards, and other perplexing 
sub-authorities by 28 Metropolitan Borough 
Councils, with frontiers such as reasonable men 
could understand. Finally, in 1903, the Educa- 
tion (London) Act handed over all the powers 
and belongings of the London School Board to 
the County Council. 

The problem of unifying London is by no 
means yet solved, however. The County Council 
has practically no control over the heart of its 
area—that famous square mile belonging to the 
City Corporation. Certain other authorities 
exercise special or local powers within the spherex 
of the county, city, and borough councils. The 
Police Commissioners, Thames Conservancy, and 
Asylums Board are instances in point. There are 
many Londons, each with differing boundaries 
—the administrative county, the police area, the 
Londons of the Post Office, County Courts and 
Police Courts. 

The County Council’e Great Work. 
There are thousands of careers open for young 
men and young women under the London County 
Council. It is not easy to convey an adequate 
notion of the amount and varied nature of the 
Council’s work, for which task it has ben 
equipped by Parliamentary powers considerably 
greater than those possessed by any other county 
council in the Kingdom. It expends every year 
some eight and a half million pounds in the course 
of its labours. For the education of London’s 
children it employs 21,000 teachers and 1600 
other officors. The Council’s asylums occupy 
ano‘her 3,600 permanent officials, its tramways 
3,000 more, and the remaining departments an 
additional 5,500, exclusive of several thousand 
workmen and temporary assistants of various 
soris. The total permanent staff of the L.C.C. 
is thus over 34,000 of all ranks—a larger army 
than that with which Napoleon won his stub- 
bornly contested victory at Arcola. 

This great force of workers is grouped into a 
number of departments, each in charge of a 
responsible and highly paid officer, and con- 
trolled by an expert committee of the Council. 
A reference to the activities of those divisions 
will show very clearly the variety and vastness 
of the Couneil’s undertakings. 

The engineering branch, for instance, num- 
bering 1.314 employees, is occupied chiefly in 
the gigantic and supremely importan: task of 
dealing with London’s main drainage. It has 
charge of 288 miles of main sewers, draining an 
area of 1404 square miles and discharging almost 
exactly 250 million gallons daily. When there 
is added to the labour involved in treating this 
enormous volume of sewage, the charge of 
London’s bridges, and such occasional engineering 
feats as constructing the Blackwall Tunnel, it 
becomes clear that the chief engineer’s stipend 
of £2,000 a year is fully earn 

The Council’s Fire Brigade forms an equally 
large departmen', justly famed for its smart, 
well-trained staff, and up-to-date equipment. In- 
cluding the river section, its services are invoked 
abou! a doz.n times a day. 


Outdoor Careers. The 5,000 acres of 
oe and pleasure-grounds maintained by the 

uncil need merely passing reference. The 
works department, with a small permanent staff 
of building and engineering experts, undertakes 
numerous works, such as artisans’ dwellings, fire 
stations, asylums, and street-making, upon which 
over 2,000 workmen are constantly cage Sa hair 
The Public Health branch, under medical 
experts, supervises the work of the local sanitary 
authorities, inspects the seamen’s and common 
lodging-houses of London, and punishes any 
lack of cleanliness, keeps a watchful eye on 
outbreaks of infectious disease, frames new 
bye-laws and regula‘ions on Public Health 
matters, and in many other ways does invaluable 
work in preserving the well-being of the citizen. 

Nowhere has the enterprise of the County 
Council been bolder or more successful than in 
the huge schemes of its Improvement Committee 
for drastic alterations, designed to add to the 
dignity and usefulness of certain of London's 
main thoroughfares, and to render the aspect of 
the capital more worthy of itself. If London’s 
ugly, awkward and narrow streets are becoming 
things of the past, it is largely due to the vigorous 
policy of this supreme authority. A great and 
valuable work is performed by another com- 
mittee of the L.C.C. in the maintenance of 
London’s 17,000 lunatics and epileptics. Tho 
annual expenditure is £520,000, of which no less 
than £160,000 is devoted to the salaries and 
wages of the large staff of doctors, nurses, 
attendants, and other officials necessarily em- 
ployed in the county’s nine asylums. 

Under the heading of municipal locomotion 
we may include the Thames steamboat ser- 
vice, organised in the spring of 1905, the 48 
miles of municipal tramways in North London 
leased to a commercial company, and the 46 
miles on the south side of the Thames owned 
and worked by the Council itself. The Council’s 
tramway policy of low fares and liberal wages 
has been amply justified by the event. The 
efforts made by the Council to abolish slum areas, 
and to provide cheap, wholesome housing accom- 
modation for the working classes in their stead, 
form another interesting chapter in the long 
record of its stewardship. Schemes at 

resent in hand provide for the housing of no 
ewer than 80,000 workers. 


Education. There is little need to enlarge 
upon the educational work of the Council, its 
latest and most colossal undertaking. The whole 
system of elementary education has been taken 
over bodily from its creators, the now defunc: 
London School Board. Briefly, the duties in- 
volved are the teaching of 550,000 children in 
ordinary schools, the maintenance of truant and 
industrial schools for the wayward and of special 
centres for the defectives, and carrying on evening 
schools for manual, technical and domes ic 
education, and for the training of a large staff 
of pupil teachers. The sum paid annually in 
teachers’ salaries alone already reaches £1,600,000. 
To this task the new education authority has 
added a liberal and comprehensive system of 
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scholarships, enabling clever children, however 
poor their parents may be, to climb the educa- 
tional ladder to its topmost rung. 

Diversity of Work, Other activities there 
are which must be over unnoticed, but 
our review of the Council’s work must not omit 
the services performed by its “* Public Control 
Department.” The work of this departmont has 
been admirably summarised by an authority in 
municipal affairs. ‘* The diversity of its duties ” 
(he writes) ‘* ranges from regulating tho feeding 
of babies to the inspection of dynamite and the 
control of coroners’ inquests. Qutside the City, 
it checks and inspects all weights and measures ; 
tests the accuracy of gas meters, the milk-can 
and the beer-glass ; and ascertains that tho coal 
is of correct weight and guaranteod quality. It 
protects us (Londonors) from the danger of fire 
arising from storage of inflammable liquids, and 
has done its best to secure the safety of petroleum 
lamps—the light of tho poor. It extends its 
protective influences to the animal world, and 
stamps out contagious diseases in horsvs, cattle, 
and other animals.” 

By such varied means the greatest of the 
County Councils is occupied in pro‘coting its 
citizens and making London the ta governed 
city in the world. The officers employed to 
carry out its designs are liberally remunoratod 
for their efforts. The Council’s pay-list includes 
five posts of £2,000 and twelve others at figures 
between £1,000 and £1,500. There are numerous 
appointments carrying intermediate salaries, 
down to the £500 which represents the maximum 
attainable by staff officials not singled out for 
special promotion. 

The Borough Councils. Since 1800 
the local control previously exercised by the 
London vestries aad district boards of works has 
been in the hands of certain special authorities 
created by the London Government Act of that 
year. These Mctropolitan Borough Councils, as 
they are called, have certain characters distin- 
guishing them from the general Borough Councils 
of the provinces. As sanitary authorities they 

oasess special powers under a Public Health Act 
imited to London. Thoy maintain all main 
roads in their area, may undertake street 
improvements, and may promote bills in Parlia- 
ment. Generally, however, their work resombles 
that of the county borough authorities described 
earlier in this Course; but the Metropolitan 
boroughs, as a rule, require tho services of a 
larger staff, and their average level of remunera- 
tion is higher than prevails in the provincial 
offices. 

An analysis of the actual figures relating to the 
staff of a typical Metropolitan council office 
(without elec rical works) gives the numbers 
employed as follow : 


Surveyors’ Department .. -. 50 
Rating and Registration .. .. 32 
General Staff ess .. 35 
Libraries .. se ie .. Ob 
Public Health Department - ‘I 
Burials Department we ss 6 

Total .. ‘5 . 175 
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librarians receive respectively 
£350, £250, ? and £150, with a residence 
apiece; whilst the remuneration of the rate 
collectors varies from £230 to £160 a year. 
These figures will serve to indicate the wide sco 

by the offices of the twenty-eight 
Metropolitan Borough Councils. 


The City Corporation. In the very 
heart of modern London, with its newly created 
authorities, exis's the most ancient and famous 
of all municipalities, tracing its history back 
nearly @ thousand years. e position of the 
City Corporation is singular on more than 
historical grounds. Geographically its area is 
insignificant—a mere 672 acres, or just over a 
single square mile, which is about one-seventh 
the size of Camberwell Borough. Yet it is by 
far the wealthiest and most influential corner of 
London—the capital’s commercial capital. 

The City is governed by a Court of Common 
Council, composed of the lord Mayor, 25 Alder- 
men, and 206 Common Councilmen. The Lord 
Mayor himself is clected each year from and by 
the Court of Aldermen, on the nomination of the 
Livery. The Common Councilmen are appointed 
annually by the votes of the Livery, which is an 
electorate composed of members of the ancient 
Trade Guilds or Mysteries. Each of the guilds 
was originally a defensivo association of traders 
eng in tho same calling, though nowadays 
mem bors of the Armourers’, Girdlers’, Bowyers’, 
or Patten Makers’ Guild would be puzzled if 
called upon to exercise their craft. 


Municipal Poste in the City. Always 
an independent county as as @ munici- 
pality, the Corporation, though it has so far 
pea to modern influences as to admit the 

ondon County Council to some share in its 
administrative control, still preserves many of 
its quaint and unrivalled privileges of self- 
government. It elects its own Sheriffs, has its 
own Commission of Lieutenancy and Justices of 
the Peace, and its own Courta of Law. More 
singular still, it possesses a body of police which 
(says that hae in matters municipal, Mr. 
Robert Donald) “is the only really municipal 
police force in the country, as it is independent 
of the Home Office.” 

For almost all purposes of administration the 
Court of Common Council appoints its own staff 
of officials, It controls the five principal markets 
in London, maintains a museum, art gallery and 
several important schools, owns four of the 
bridges over the Thames, and lights, paves, and 
cleanses in faultless fashion the stree‘s within iis 








tagion from entering the 

The majority of City appointments are made 
or approved by the Court of Common Council or 
its committees. In t of salaries the Cor- 
poration is certainly the most liberal municipal 
employer in the Kingdom. Of its relatively 
small staff, eight officials receive £2,000 a year or 
more, and nine others are paid from £1,000 to 
£1,500. The stipend of the Clerk to the Lord 
Mayor is £1,150, and that of the librarian, £850 ; 
whilst the responsible office of sword-bearer is 
remunerated with a salary of £600. 


London's Minor Authorities, To 
complete our review of London government 
we must glance at one or two minor authorities, 
whose work is restricted to a few ee 
functions. The foremost of these is the Metro- 
politan Asylums Board, a central authority 
created for the reception of insane paupers, and 
of those suffering from smallpox and other 
infectious diseases. It has long outgrown its 
original scope, however ; and besides maintain- 
ing five imbecile asylums and two schools for 
afflicted children, possesses twelve fever hospitals, 
at which other than pauper patients are ad- 
mitted. It also maintains a tran’ng ship for 
workhouse boys, an ambulance service over the 
whole of London, and several other undertakings. 
The appointments under its control are chiefly 
medical, nursing, and domestic. 

London is singular among towns in that the 
control of its huge police force—except in the 
City proper—is neither municipal nor county, 
but is vested in a separate authority, the Com- 
missioners of Metropolitan Police, who are amen- 
able only to the Secretary of State. They play 
no ra a whatever in the government of 
the capital. 

The Metropolitan Water Board is a recently 
constituted body composed of representatives of 
local county, borough and district councils, which 
has taken over the systems of the eight water 
companies supplying the Greater London area, 
in order to manage them in the interests of the 
ratepayer. 

The River. The last of the special 
authorities to be considered, the Thames Con- 
servancy Board, is another assemblage of 
representatives of various local and national 
interests, with a sprinkling of trade delegates. 
Its functions are of vast importance to that 
waning feature in commercial life, the Port 
of London. Briefly, they are to maintain the 
river in an efficient state for navigation, and 
to prevent its pollution. For these p 
a large staff of inspectors, river keepers, t- 
men and other waterside officials is constantly 
employed, 


To be continued 
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SA WOM 
RECENT years have witnessed the entry of 
"™ women into many fields deemed 
to be exclusively for men. These regard- 
agape ae ipal careers for women may 
to solve the pro “What shall we do 
with our girls?” The full courses in the Szxr- 
Epvcator concerning each profession should be 
consulted by all who would enter upon any of 
these careers. Some available careers which 
are equally open to both sexes are not touched 
upon here, as they are noticed in a previous 
article on page 161; and for other openings not 
included in this summary the reader is advised to 
consult the fuller sections of the Setr-EpucarTor. 
Accountants. For women with an apti- 
tude for figures, there are openings as accountants 
and auditors. The training is the same as for 
men. The candidate should be sufficiently well 
educated to pass the preliminary examination 
of the Institute of Chartered Accountants, 
although membership of that body is still denied 
to women. She should be articled to an accoun- 
tant for five years, and pass the three prescribed 
examinations. The cost of training is from £100. 
Age limit from 18 to 21. Women are frequent} 
employed to audit the accounts in girls’ schoo 
andl colleges. [See pages 148-9. } 

Bookbinding. This is work which may 
often be done by women in their own homes 
A thorough training is necessary, as well as 
artistic instincts. A twelve months’ course of 
training costs about £70. It is fairly remuner- 
ative. 

Chromoslithography. Three years are 
necessary to become fully acquainted with the 
work. There are many openings both at home 
and in the Colonies for workers who are well quali- 
fied. Salaries average from 20s. to 358. a week. 

Church. In the United States hundreds of 
women have been ordained, and are practising 
as ministers, but there are, so far, no openings 
of the kind in the United Kingdom, although 
one lady has recently been appointed pastor of 
a church in a provincial town. A number of 
women find employment as church workers, but 
this work is never well paid. Bible women, 
when trained at one of the homes in connection 
with various charitable organisations, are paid 
from £40 to £60 a year. The Church Army 
Mission nurses are paid 14s. a week, with lodging. 

Civil Service. An increasing number of 
women find employment as clerks in the Civil 
Service, chiefly in the various branches of the 
Post Office. Posts are obtained by open com- 
petitive examination, in which a high standard of 
proficiency must he attained, as competition is 
very keen. The examination is in the usual 
English subjects and two foreign languages. Fee 
78. 6d. The age limit for women clerks is from 
18 to 20, salary to begin £55, rising to £100 per 
annum. One month’s holiday is given, and a 
pension or gratuity on resignation. For girl 
clerks, the age is from 16 to 18, and the beginning 
salary £35. At the end of two years they 
may be promoted, if competent, to the rank of 
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nation in English. limit 15 to 18. 
begins at 12s. a week and rises to Qs. 64. 
Between the ages of 18 and 25 sorters may enter 
the open competitive examinations for women 
clerks. The security of tenure, short working 
hours, and length of holidays, together with the 
prospect of a pension, make this a very desirable 
career for women. 

Commercial Travellera. A few women 
are employed as commercial travellers in Eng- 
land, and a much erect number are doing 
well as such in the United States. The posta 
obtained in this country are chiefly in con- 
nection with the drapery trade, and are usually 
given to employés who have shown special 
ability and are well acquainted with the business 
of their firm. 

past A Work. The training at one of the 
dairy schools recognised by the Board of Educa- 
tion lasts from six to belie months, and costs 
about £1 to 30s. a week, including board and 
residence. Salaries paid to dairy teachers under 
the county councils range from £1 5s. to £3 a 
week. Superintendents of dairies on private 
estates are paid from £25 to £60 a year with 
board and residence. 

Dentistry. There are few women dentista 
to be found in England, although numbers are 
pacnene in the States and Canada. The 

yal Colleges of Surgeons of Dublin and Edin- 
burgh grant the diploma in Dental Surgery to 
women, who may then be registered for practice 
by the Medical Council The cost of training is 
somewhat less than for medicine. 

Dispensers. The highest training of 
women dispensers consists of a three years’ 
apprenticeship to a qualified chemist, to whom 
@ fee of from £50 to £70 may in some cases have 
to be paid. Training and examinations are as 
for men. [See page 161.] Women have obtained 

sts as dispensers in hospitals and other 
institutions at from £80 to £150 per annum. 
There are also openings as dispensers to medical 
men, who often accept the certificate of the 
Apothecaries’ Assistants’ Examination, together 
with a course at a school of Pharmacy as suffi- 
cient qualification. The average tuition fee for 
a three months’ course at a school of Pharmacy 
is about ten guineas. 

Domestic Science. Technical Education 
in Domestic Science is a development of quite 
recent years, and the profession of domestic 
science teacher is one which is very suitable for an 
active woman of good education. Training 
lasts about two years ; the cost of the complete 
course varies from £18 186. to £55. Instruction 
in cookery, laundry work, dressmaking, millinery 
and hygiene is given in schools of cookery 
eircuahaat the country, also in both elementary 
and secondary schools. Salaries of teachers for 
these posts range from £70 to £250 a year. There 
are also poste obtainable under borough coun- 
cils, and sometimes particularly good colonial 
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appointments are offered to domestic science 
teachers trained in England. 

Dressmaki There are always plenty 
of openings tot covet women in dressmaking. 
Apprenticeship lasta two years. In a good 
house the premium, if indoors, is usually from 
£60 to £100, and, if the apprentice lives at home, 
about £30 to £50. On expiry of apprenticeship 
@ post is usually taken as improver for about 
six months, when assistants’ posts may be 
obtained at from 10s. to 164. a week, rising in 
the case of a good workcr to £2 a week. A 
really first-rate fitter can obtain £5 a week. 
Women who mean to start in business as dress- 
makers should spend at least some months at 
the practical part. of the work, and should 
understand stockkceping. To start in Jondon 
at least £1,000 capital would be necessary, as 
credit must be given. 

Florists. Apprenticeship is usually for three 
years. During part of this time wages of 3s. to 
he. a woek are paid. Afterwards assistants may 
earn from 15a. to 254. or 308. a week. Premiums 
of from £5 to £30 are usually paid for learning 
florists’ work. 

Gardening. A course of instruction at a 
horticultural college such as that at Swanley or 
the Lady Warwick Colloge, Reading, usually 
lasts from two to three years. Fees are from 
£70 to £80 a year, including board and residence. 
Instruction is given in horticultural science, 
flower, fruit, and vegetable growing (out of doors 
and under glasa), market work, packing and 
storing. Dairy work, poultry farming, and bee- 
keeping are extras. When trained, some students 
obtain positions as lecturers and teachers. Lady 
gardeners are seldom paid more than £1 a week 
to begin with. They frequently take resident 
places as companion-gardener to some lady. To 
start in business as a market gardener it is 
necessary to have at least £900 capital. 

Hairdressing. In the opinion of some 
hairdressers there are openings for women in 
this business. The term of apprenticeship is 
two years. When the various branhibe of the 
work are thoroughly mastered, an assistant can 
command from 15s. to 35s. a week, usually with 
& percentage on all articles sold. 

Hygiene. There are many _ well-paid 
appointments open to educated women who are 
trained in hygiene. A certificate may be 
obtained from Bedford College, London, by 
students who pass the examination held at the 
end of one year's course in scientific and practical 
hygiene. The fee is 27 guineas. A shorter and 
leas expensive course may be obtained at the 
Nationa] Hoalth Society, Berners Street, London. 
The fees there are 15 guineas for six months. 
For women so qualified, posts have been held 
as Factory Inspectors, Sanitary Inspectors, 
Lecturers under the County Councils, and 
Inspectors under the Shop Hours Act. 

Illuetrating and Fashion-Plate 
Drawings. Many women who have received 
an art training can command good salaries as 
illustrators of books, magazines and _ ladies’ 
papers. This is a profeesion which is not over- 
crowded. Women who desire employment of 
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this kind should send sets of specimen sketches 
to the editors of some of the illustrated papers. 

Indexing. Openings for work of this kind 
are always increasing. ae is a lucrative 
employment suitable for well-educated women. 
The training under an experienced indexer lasts 
from six to nine months, and the fees are from 
15 guineas. Women indexers have recent! 
been ni peer by the London County Council. 
The work can be done at home. Charges range 
from £2 2s. to £4 4s. per thousand entries. 

Journaliam. e prospects for women in 
journalism are fairly good. Payment for special 
or occasional contributions is equal to that of 
men, although for regular reporting work women 
are paid less. Women are also handicapped at 
the outset by their inability to obtain the 
thorough routine training which is usually gone 
through by men, but, given a capacity for hard 
work, they frequently achieve success. 

Laundry Work. There is a_ steadily 
growing demand for thoroughly well-trained 
women in laundry-work, both as actual laun- 
dresses and as superintendents or manageresses 
of laundries. e course of training for 
manageresses in 8 good laundry usually lasts 
from three to six months. The fees are from 
£5 to £10. When the training is completed, if 
the pupil is thoroughly competent, she may 
obtain a position as forewoman or assistant 
manageress at a salary of from £1 to £2 108. a 
weck. The hours of work arc long, being usually 
from 8 a.m. to 8 p.m., and the work is hard. 
Manageresses are paid from £2 up to £5 a week. 

Librarians. There are not so many 
openings for women as librarians in this country 
as in the United States or Canada, nor are 
the salaries paid in England sufficiently remu- 
nerative to induce women of good education 
to take up what would otherwise be suitable and 
congenial work. The best plan to pursue in 
order to become a librarian is to attend the classes 
at the London School of Economics and enter 
for the Examination of the Library Associa- 
tion. The average earnings of & woman assis- 
tant in our public libraries is £50 a year. Head 
librarians are paid £100. 

Medicine. Women who desire to qualify as 
medical practitioners are subject to the Regula- 
tions of the general Medical Council in the same 
way as men. Women are admitted to medical 
degrees and diplomas equally with men. by the 
examining bodies of most British Universities, 
with the exception of Oxford and Cambridge. 
Posts are to women doctors in the Post 
Office, and under the London County Council ; 
also in connection with many hospitals and 
dispensaries throughout the country. Many 
women are earning good incomes in private 

ractice in Great Britain, while, owing to the 
act that no man oan enter the zenanas of the 
high-caste Hindoo, India offers a wide field of 
laboar. Appointments are open both under 
Government and in connection with some of the 
various missionary bodies, the Dufferin Fund, etc. 

Millinery. Apprenticeship lasts two years ; 
at the end of firat year wages about 5s. weekly. 
Assistants in wholesale milliners’ reocive from 


122. to We. a week. In the West End shors 

ents are often for the season only, when 
a very experienced hand can command from £2 
to £4 or £5 a week. To start in business in 
London about £400 capital is necessary, also 
technical training and a taste for the work. 
For such women the prospects of suocess are good. 

Needliework—Art. At the Royal School 
of Art Needlework, South Kensington, training 
lasta two or three years. Fees for two years: 
certificate course £20 a year, and for three 

rs’ diploma course £10 a year. Hand em- 
broidery, etc., is taught to amateurs. Fee for 
six lessons, 21s. to 30s. There are many other 
schools of embroidery in London and the 
provinces. There is a fair demand for work of 
this kind in connection with churches. It also 
commends itself to 80me women as being work 
which can frequently be done at home. 

Nursing. Hospital nurses receive a train- 
ing of three years in a hospital to which the 
average age of admission is from 23 to 30. Some 
hospitals require a fee of from £10 to £50. 
Probationers are usually paid from £8 to £15 a 
with uniform. When the period of training 
is over the majority of nurses take up private 
work, usually joining one of the Co-operative 
Associations of Nurses. In these societies the 
nurses retain their own fees, only deducting an 
agreed percen for expenses. Their salaries 
average from £72 to £110 per annum. Private 
nursing may also be undertaken for an institution 
at a fixed yearly salary, ranging from £20 to 
£40, with uniform, and residence. Nurses 
who join Queen Alexandra’s Imperial Mili 
Nursing Service, for work at home and abroad, 
are paid from £40, in addition to quarters, board, 
etc. Sisters receive £50 to £65. 
Matrons, £75 to £105, and the Matron-in-chief 
from £300 to £350. They also receive a pension 
upon retirement. Age for appointment from 
25 to 35. In the Naval Hospitals head 
sisters are paid £125 to £160 in addition to 
quarters and uniform. Nursing sisters receive 
from £37 108. to £50, with board allowance of 
15s. a week. District nurses in London or the 
Provinces are usually trained for two years in a 
general hospital, and six months in a district 
nursing home. Salaries from £26 per annum, 
with everything found. 

The training of maternity nurses is usually 
from three to six months in a maternity hospital 
or infirmary. Fees for this are usually £10 to 
£26. The Obstetrical Society of London holds 
examinations four times veer at which 
certificates are granted to su candidates. 
Fee, 21s. A maternity nurse’s fee varies from 
£6 6s. to £21 for a case. 

Photography. A course of instruction 
in photography at thé Regent Street Poly- 
technic costes £52 10s., in addition to which a 
student should work for a few months as a 

il in some studio. To start in business 
£500 ova would be neces- 
sary, although considera Mary would suffice 
for the Provinces. Retouc in photographic 
studios may be paid from 25s. to 40s. a week. 
For working up, 17s. 6d. to £2 10s. a week. 


Physical Training. There appears to 
be a wide and, so far, unfilled field for women 
of good physique who are thoroughly trained 
gymnastic teachers. The course should extend 
over two years, and costs from £50 to £100, 
exclusive of living, or as resident pupil at a 
Physical Training College, from £90 a year. 
Resident teachers in schools are paid from £40 
to £50, non-resident teachers from £100. 

Printing. Apprenticeship Jasts for three 
or four yeara, but wages begin after about six 
months. At the Women’s Printing Society a 
premium of £5 is paid, and a small weekly wage 
is received from the start. The average rate 
of pay is 24¢. a week, but it sometimes rises to 
34s. Women compositors who can spell well 
seldom fail to find work. 

Sanitary Inspectors. The number of 
appointments open to women under the Count 
Councils is steadily increasing, and the wor 
which has been done by those already appointed 
has proved satisfactory. The age limit for 
London applicants is from 25 to 40, and the 
requisite qualification is the certificate of the 
Sanitary Inspectors’ Examination Board ; for the 
provinces the Sanitary Institute Cortificate is 
accepted. Salaries vary from £80 to £110 per 
annum, and rise to & maximum of £150. 

Secretarial and Clerical Work. 
Women who, in addition to a sound English 
education, have undergone a special business 
training in typewriting, shorthand and book- 
keeping, can obtain posts at from 30s. to £2 a 
week. If to these qualifications a knowledge of 
commercial French and German is added, 
salaries may rise to £3 a week. 

Shop Assistants. Women shop aazis- 
tants are chiefly to be found in the drapery 
trade. Age of entering is usually 14 to 16. 
In the better class shops a premium of from 
£20 to £30 is often paid. After three years an 
assistant receives from £12 to £20 a year indoors, 
rising in the first-class shops to £70, and, in 
the case of buyers and heads of departments, to 
£150 a year. A commission on sales is 
given in many shops. The hours are long and 
the work tiring, and, on the whols, the average 
wages are leas than in other occupations. 

Teaching. High-school teachers undergo 
a long and expensive training, usually taking a 
ks Mia degree. Salaries of assistants in a 
public school are from £50 to £80, with board 
and residence. Non-resident teachers from £80. 
In a large private school senior assistants may 
rise to £140 per annum. Head mistresses of 
high schools are paid from £180 to £700 a year. 

indergarten teachers should spend from two 

to three years in a training college which pre- 

sah them for the National Froebel Union 

xaminations. For teachers so qualified, 
salaries range from £50 to £100 a year. 

In Elementary Schools the training of the 
women teachers is on the same lines as that of 
the men. (See page 164.] All certificated 
teachers pey into @ superannuation fund, and 
are enti to a pension of £40. This pro- 
feasion is one of the few which are not over- 
stocked. 
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By J. A. HAMMERTON 


F one were to begin the study of poetry with 
I the works of GrorrRzy "Cnaboxs, it is 
doubtful whether one’s would be im- 
mediate and sustained. For the study of 
Chaucer requires of the student some degree of 
cultured love for poetry, which is not so neces- 

to the i iate enjoyment of Shakespeare 
or Tennyson. 

We mean by this that the reader who as yet 
has no pretensions to a4 cultivated literary taste 
may take up a play of dervaatrr ie & poem of 
Tennyson's, and fall forthwith under the spell 
of tho poet's music, his imagination, his wisdom, 
his humanity, as both 
of these great geniuses 
are articulate to us in 
our daily speech. 

But not so with 
Chaucer and the writers 
of the later medizval 
period. While the pony 
of the language in whic 
Chaucer wrote is the 
essential English with 
which we are all familiar, 
it is different in so many 
httle ways that the 
reader never quite ac- 
cepts it as his own 
tongue, but always finds 
In it a quaint and some- 
what foreign flavour. 
For this very reason, 


more need that we 
should familiarise our- 
selves with the English 
of Chaucer, as it is with 
him that our | 

first attains to classic 
distinction. 

‘What Chaucer did 
for English. Some 
critics, more hasty than wise have condemned 
Chaucer for introducing so many French words 
into our vocab ; and while this complaint 
may seem at first glance to be capable of ready 

f, we have to remember that in Chaucer's 

ay the rude ind vigorous Anglo-Saxon speech 
of the common people had absorbed from the 
Norman-French of the aristocracy numerous 
words and idioms not yet quite assimilated, 
but later to be so, and vastly to enhanoe the 
beauty and expressivoness of the language ; so 


that Chaucer was no affected writer, but one 
true to the s h of hw day, which we know 
as * Middle ish.” While Chaucer sounds 


“ quaint’ to us, he was doubtless as clear and 
unaffected to his contemporaries as Tennyson 
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GEOFFREY CHAUCER 
After Oocleve's portrait 


to his, clearer than most of our present day 
poets. Indeed, as Lowell says very pithily: 
“He found our language lumpish, stiff, un- 
willing, too apt to er Saxonly in ty 
monosyillables, but left it enriched with the 
longer measure of the Italian and Proven 
poets. He reconciled, in the harmony of his 
verse, the English bluntness with the dignity 
and elegance of the less homely Southern 
speech.” 

The Need to Read Chaucer’s Eng- 
lish. We must-be at the little pains necessary 
to the proper understanding of Chaucer’s lan- 
g before we begin to 

him, and under no 
circumstances are we to 
waste our time on any 
of those numerous works 
in which his wnitings 
have been “adapted 
into modern ish.” 
Not even Dryden, in his 
fine version, could help 
losing much of that 
Chaucerian simplicity 
and charm which can be 
found only in the ori- 
ginal, and the trouble of 
qualifying ourselves for 

e understanding of 
that is so slight, that 
there is no excuse for 
reading Chaucer in an 
but his own text, whic 
we have best in the edi- 
tion 80 thoroughly edited 
by Professor Skeat, and 
indispensable to every 
student. 

Russell Lowell’s im- 

ortant ria on 

ucer (in “ My Stud 
Windows,” of whic 
there are several editions at ons shilling) should 
also be read carefully before proceeding with the 
study of the poet. Here we can only submit a 
few rules which will enable the ordinary reader 
to turn at once to Chaucer with the certaint 
of finding him surprisingly easy to understan 
naigier 4 if one has already attempted to read 
him without knowledge of the principles of 
metre which he recognised, and which, by the 
way, are substantially the principles of modern 
French poetry. 

How to Read Chaucer. First of all, we 
must note that numerous Old French words, 
Since modified in spelling and pronunciation, 
retained in Chaucer's time a closer likeness to 
their originals, being jn many cases quite un- 
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have to be read as i 

seperate syllable, except when the word imme- 
diately with # vowel, or some- 
times when it with an “h.” Professor 


also when it occurs at the end of a line; but, 
while we cannot question Skeat’s authority, it 
seems to us that if we strictly observe this 
rule we bring ruin on many lines of Chaucer, 
which are thus, though written in the iambic 
pentameter, forced to ¢ twelve syllables 
instead of ten or eleven, and crowd his poetry 
with many needless feminine rhymes. Despite 
Lowell’s belief that there is no imperfect line 
in Chaucer, it is tolerably certain that even 
the rule of accenting the “e” was not always 
observed by the poet when the metre of his 
verse did not require it. The medial “e”’ is 
also sounded as a rule, and thus certain 
words ending in ‘“‘ed”’ or “‘es”’ take a syllable 
more than they require in our modern speech. 
Illustrations of Chaucer’s Verse. 
What we have learnt of rhythm in our previous 
study should enable us to read the lines of 
Chaucer with that metrical movement the poet: 
meant them to have, and it only remains to 
add, before giving illustrations, that many of 
his verbs retain the old German “en,’’ while 


the t participle has the “y” or “i” prefix, 
which in Middle English took the place of the 
old “ge.” In the following four lines several 


of these peculiarities are illustrated : 


‘“Why nil the leoun comen or the bere, 
That I mighte onés mete him with this spere ? 
Thus seyn thise yongé folk, and up they kille 
Those hertés wilde, and han hem at hir wille.” 


It seems to us a distinct weakening of these 
verses to make each end with a double rhyme, 
but Dr. Skeat is an unassailable authority on 
accentuation. The following illustrates the nse 
of the final “ed ”’ and the prefix “y”: 


‘‘That ever was y-forméd by nature ; " 


while here is a line that goes against nearly all 
these rules: ; 

‘* And liv-ed in joy-e y-nogh; what wold-e mor-e?” 
It is ible to make no less than thirteen 
syllables out of that line as we have marked it; 
but that is obviously wrong. If we accentuate 
it according to the rule of the iambic penta- 
meter, in which the poem is written, it reads 
smoothly thus: 

« And lived In jéye f-négh; what wold3 more?” 


For the general student who is making no 
effort to become a specialist in Chaucerian or 
Ts val ee t : sana it we have indi- 
cated appears the simplest to follow in scanning 
Chaucer’s verse, and whether it be right or 
wrong need not trouble him greatly, as it will 
enable him to enjoy to the full some of the 
grandest poetry in our language. But, even so, 
we do not think it wise that anyone should 
make his first acquaintance with English poetry 
by reading Chaucer, and we are only dealing 
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or 
sakiaite taking up Chaucer; but, be assured, 
that Chaucer, once taken up as a task, will be 
continued as a pleasure. 

Chaucer’s Characteristics. There is, 

eed, no t more human than Geoffrey 
Chaucer, hardly one with whom a reader would 
feel more willing to have had personal acquain- 
tance. The intense humanity of the poet 
comes out so inevitably in everything he wrote 
—although his person is never obtruded in any 
unnecessarily egoistic fashion—his sympathy 
with his fellows, his delight in Nature’s ways, 
his jovial humour, his reverence, his occasional 
ribaldry and his sorrows for his follies—all these 
qualities serve to make his a most lovable per- 
sonality. In one word, he is a man, with some 
of the failings of his kind and many of its 
virtues. Lowell refers to him as “a truly epic 

t, without knowing it.” Although we find 
in his poems occasional evidence of ‘ abso- 
lute dramatic inspiration,” which, were tt con- 
tinuous tnstead of occasional, would carry him 
into the highest rank of the world’s great poets, 
it does seem to us that his inspiration is at 
least sufficiently egoistic to warrant our regard- 
ing him as a narrative poet. 

Chaucer’s works have been parcelled out into 
three sections: known as the French period, the 
Italian and the English. As this seems a some- 
what artificial procedure, suggested, perhaps, by 
the pedantic vanity of some critics rather than 
by any decisive evidence of his writings, we shall 
not follow it, but endeavour to state as briefly 
as possible the few facts with which the young 
student ought to be familiar. 

Influence of Continental Literature. 
Although a great creative artist, Chaucer’s 
genius was awakened by the influence of Con- 
tinental literature with which, as a scholar, he 
early made acquaintance, the French poets and 
the Italian poets and story-tellers being familiar 
to him in the original, and largely drawn upon 
by him for his material. His heaviest debts 
are to Boccaccio, his great Italian contemporary, 
whom, ag well as Petrarch, he is popularly sup- 
posed, on very slender evidence, to have met 
during a diplomatic mission to Italy. It is also 
probable that Dante’s “ Divina Commedia ’’ had 
considerable influence on him, while his verse- 
form was derived from the trouvéres of France, 
who for more than two hundred years before 
him had been saa ea those epic poems 
which the jongleurs carried about in manuscript 
or in memory and recited in castle halls. Yet, 
with all his borrowings, and even when he 
seemed only to have translated, Chaucer so 
wonderfully transmuted by his genius the 
material wherewith he worked that it was 
re-created, as is the case with all great artiste. 
Boccaccio himself, from whose ‘ Decameron ” 
Chaucer drew so much for his “Canterbury 
Tales,’ and whose “Filostrato” he so closely 
follows in “Troilus and Criseyde,” took his 
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stories from the medieval fiction of his 
time, and gave them classical form. But the 
artist mind of gear well illustrated in 
“The Canterbury Tales,” where every person- 
tells a tale that is suited to the teller’s 
character, taste, or condition of life, whereas 
there is no such dramatic fitness observed in 
the “ Decameron.” 

“The Canterbury Tales.” This, of 
course, is the work with which the name of 
Chaucer is always associated in the popular 
mind. But great though it is in many ways, 
and absolutely characteristic of the poet, as a 
composite whole it is doubtful if it can he 

laced before his “Troilus.” The plan of the 

k is so familiar that it is not necessary to 
do more than outline it in a very few words. A 
company of pilgrims, journeying to the shrine 
of Thomas 4 Becket at Canterbury, foregather 
in Southwark at the Tabard Inn, where the 
poet, himself supposed to be starting on a 
pilgrimage to Canterbury, meets them and pro- 
to make one of the com The land- 
ord of the Tabard also offers to join the party 
and to act as guide. It is he who suggests that 
in order to beguile the tedium of the journey 
each pilgrim should undertake to tell two 
stories, both going and returning, and that the 
teller of the story which is voted the best will, 
on the return to the Tabard, be entertained to 
supper at the common cost of his or her fellow 
pilgrims: for the company is of both sexes. 

Although Chaucer did not set himself the task 
of relating every one of these stories told 
by tho Pg et who, including the poet, 
numbered thirty-three, the twenty-four tales 
and prologues of which the work consists form 
only a fragment of his design ; but a glorious 
fragment, which for nearly two hundred years 
remained the unequalled gem of English litera- 
ture. 

The Pilgrime. Surely there never was a 
merricr company of pilgrims than that which 
set out from the Tabard, with Harry Baily 
to guide them, on a journey that had little 
of penance in it. In the Prol which 
is the very aome of Chaucer’s achievement, 
the characters of the different persons are 
so vividly drawn that they live again for 
us in the very atmosphere of the Middle 
Ages. ) themselves v in merit, 
but the “ Knight's Tale” is generally regarded 
as the finest of the series, and the “ Miller's 
Tale” is perhaps the coarsest. We have no 
space here to discuss the ethics of the poet’s 
reasoning in his apology for including certain 
atories more racy than polite: 

“And ther-fore eve til wight I 

For goddes love, Asemneth Bik laaye 

Of evel entente, but that I moot reherce 
Hir tales alle, be they bettre or werse, 

Or elles falsen som of my matere. 

And therfore, who-so list it nat y-here, 
Turne over the leef, and chese another tale.” 


This does seem true enough from the artistic 

point of Bert and an prays Pod truth 
is y cogen r it to borne in 

mind thet the poet reflected in hie micror the 
ark 


manners of a rade despite the fact that it 
was the time “‘ when kni was in flower. 

We see no reason, therefore, to su > be 
wrote thus “with his tongue in his c , as 
some critics have suggested. As we have 
already indicated, however, “Troilus and 
Criseyde ” may be considered the fine flower of 
Chaucer’s genius; one of the most perfect works 
of poetry in the English language. : 

Where to Begin, But it is neither with 
“The Canterbury Tales,’’ nor yet with this 
classic story of Priam’s son and the false Cres- 
sida (which Shakespeare also took for one of 
his plays), that we would have the young reader 
first taste of Chaucer’s poetry. ther begin 
with those exquisite little poems comprising 
‘‘The Legend of Good Women,” in which he 
relates the tragic love-stories uf Cleopatra, 
Thisbe, Dido, Ariadne, and other classic hero- 
ines. These are each of a length sufficient to 
attract the reader who is not yet familiar with 
the poet’s manner and to prepare him for the 
longer works. 

It 1s a safe assertion that the reader who has 
borne Chaucer company through only two or 
three of these poems will require no counsel to 
cultivate acquaintance with the writings of this 
merry, wise and gentle poet, who was at once a 
scholar, a lover of books and ancient lore, but 
not theless alusty Englishman, who rejoiced in the 
world out of doors and all the ways of Nature. 


* And, as for me, though that my wit be lyte, 
On bokes for to rede I me delyte, 
And in myn herte have hem in reverence ; 
And to hem yeve swich lust and swich credence, 
That ther is wel unethe game noon, 
That from my bokes make me to goon, 
But hit be other up-on the haly-day, 
Or elles in the joly tyme of May; 
Whan that I here the smale foules singe, 
And that the floures ginne for to springe, 
Farwell my stucie, as lasting that sesoun!” 


Chaucer's Life. Chaucer was the son of 
a London vintner, and is believed to have been 
born about the year 1340. He had the educa- 
tion of a tleman, and has been claimed as a 
scholar of both Oxford and Cambridge, but 
there is no evidence of his having attended 
either university. He was a t favourite at 
the court of Edward III., and was a follower of 
John of Gaunt, “time-honoured Lancaster,” to 
whom, by the poet’s marriage with Philippa de 
Rouet, ucer later became brother-im-law. 
As a youth he had in France borne arms for 
Edward, and was for a time held prisoner of 
war. During a considerable part of his life he 
enjoyed prosperity, holding various official posta, 
and being, as we have heard, employed on 
diplomatic missions ; but he experienced reverses 
of fortune during prepares G eget the reign of 
Richard IT., and although ined the favour 
of that monarch, as well as the regard of his 
successor, Henry IV., son of his the 
Duke of Lancaster, the later period of his career 
seems to have been somewhat troubled. But 
this did not dim his genius, for his pootry was 
at ite best in the autumn of his days. He 
died in year 1400, and his writings, which 


had circulated in manuscript copies only during 
his own life, were first printed by Caxton, who 
issued an edition of “The Canterbury Tales” 
about the year 1475, while the earliest complete 
edition of his works was that by Godfrey in 1512. 

So commanding is the figure of Geoffrey 
Chaucer in English mediswval literature that 
more than two hundred have to pass 
before another stands beside him on the same 
plane, and even then it might be argued that 
it isa relation of master and disciple, for Spenser 
acknowledged Chaucer as his master. But they 
have really little in common, and there is more 
reason for believing Spenser's masters to havo 
been the Italians, Ariosto and Tasso. Thus tho 
poets who come between Chaucer and Spenser 
aro not of any great account to the general 
reader, though several of them are eminently 
worthy of study by those who aim at a more 
intimate knowledge of 
our literature. 

John Gower. 
Chaucer had in JOHN 
Gowrk a fellow - poet 
and a friend who was 
only secondary in im- 

rtance because it was 

is fate to live under 
the shadow cast by his 
great contemporary. 
Not that Gower had 
else been a great writer, 
for his limitations are 
so well defined that he 
is one of the authors 
over whom there is 
a reason es critics 
to disagree. e ma 
be described as a can 
of great talent, ripe 
scholarship, character, 
but not a man of genius. 
While in sheer crafts- 
manship he was even 
Chaucer’s superior, and 
perhaps in scholarship 
also, he lacked that 
divine fire which lifts 
the genius above considerations of craft. 
Gower wrote three large works, in French, Latin 
pen a res) i Medicis is no sa 
° P a © second, ich is com 
in Latin ph verse, describes the Wat Tyler 
rising, and has some value in the eyes of the 
historian, though it none for the reader 
of poetry. His English work is his greatest, and 
sori ic pier ag popelas: torn. wirbin 
acral & on being issued un 
editorship of the late Professor Hen 
It is entitled “Confessio Amantis” (A Lover's 
Confession), and is most tedious reading. Its 
interest is mainly for the philologist, so it may 
very well be paased over by the general reader. 
Gower, who came of amily, died in 1408, 
and his effigy may be seen on his tomb in 
Aaa ri oon Soathwark, whee rnd is 

head o is three 

ponderous works. pill by 
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John Barbour. Also contemporary with 
Chauoer and Gower was JOHN Barzour, the 
first great Scottish poet, whose chief work, 
“The Bruce,” is a national epic written in 
oc:osyllabic verse, remarkably spirited, full of 
movement, observation, and accepted by autho- 
rities as historically accurate ; so that Bar our 
has the double value of historian and pot. 
The original is perhaps a little more difficult to 
read than Chaucer, whom Barbour resembles in 
his love of nature; but as the historical value 
of the work is at least equal to its poctical, 
there need be less hesitation in making its 
acquaintance in a modernised version. Most 
collections of Scottish poetry give considerable 
pace to lengthy passages from ‘“‘ The Bruce.” 

e may quote a few lines from the original to 
illustrate ite stylo. They occur in the desciip- 
tion of the launching of Bruce’s galleys, with 
his little army of three 
hundred men, from the 
island of Arran, to cross 
the Firth of Clyde to 
Turnberry : 


* This wes in Ver,' quhen 
wynter tvde, 

With his blastis hidwyus* 
to byde 

Was our drywyn,? and 
birdys sinale, 

As turturis’ and 
nychtyngalo, 

Begouth rycht sairely to 


tho 


KYNK, 

And for to mak in thair 
singyng 

Swote notis, and sownys 


ser, 
And melodys pleasand to 
her.” 


Barbour, who was born 
in 1316, and died in 
1375, was Archdeacon 
of Aberdeen for about 
forty years, and made 
several journeys through 
England and France, 
chiefly, it has been 
thought, to collect material for his books. 

The Fifteenth Century: It is strange 
that after the splendid start w ich Chaucer had 
given to our literature, the fifteenth century 
should have been so barren of great writers, 
although in the latter part of that century 
Caxton introduced printing into the country. 
That English poets of the calibre of THomas 
OocLEvE, who was thirty years old at the time 
of Chaucer’s death; Jonn LypaaTs, a dull 
imitator of Chaucer; and StmpHzn Hawes, & 
writer of prolix allegories; and Hmnry THE 
MinstTrxx, in Scotland, could achieve popu- 
larity, is sufficient proof of the poverty of the 

riod in works of imagination. But Kina 

ames I. or Scortanp made good use of his 
long imprisonment in England by writing man 
poems, and notably “The King’s Quhair”’ 
(Bo k), which are models of good English, 


1 Spring. 2 Bitter blasts. ® Overpast. * Turtle-dove. 
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graceful in style, and at times approach close 
to Chaucer both in music and imagination. 
The student should read, in this connection, 
Washington Irving's fine oneay, “A Royal 
Poct,” in the “Sketch Book.” Then Joun 
SKELTON cuts no contemptible figure in fifteenth 
century literature, despite the adverse criticism to 
which he has always been subjected. ‘‘ Beastly 
Skelton” is how Pope dismisses him, and Put- 
tenham in his “ Arte of English Poesie ’’—which, 
published in 1589, was one of tho critical works 
that accompanied the Elizabethan literary 
revival—says of him: ‘ Being indeed but a rude 
rayling rimer, and all his doings ridiculous; he 
used short distances and short measures, 
pleasing only the popular eare.” But, all this 
notwithstanding, Skelton was our English 
Rabolais, with a good deal of the Frenchman’s 
learning, his unrestrained delight in word-play, 
something of his satire, much of his coarsencss 
and his joviality. Still, he is not for the average 
reader. Skelton, like Writu1am Dunsar, the 
Scots poct, who belongs equally to the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries, was also a priest,~ 
but Dunbar, on the whole, shows a better 
balanced character, and although he can rival 
his contemporary in cyarseness when he cares 
—Which is much too ofien—he displays public 
spirit in his satires, grace and wit in his alle- 
gories, and is at times capable of real pathos. 
Born about 1460-5, most of his life was spent 
at the Scottish court, and his most famous 
poem, “ The Thrissill and the Rois ” (The Thistle 
and the Kose), was an allegory on the marri:ge 
of James TV. with Margaret, eldest daughter of 
Henry VII. It issupposed that he accompanied 
the ambassadors who went to England to 
arrange the marriage. Dunbar died about 
1522, in which year was born Gawrn Dovuatas, 
Archbishop of Dunkeld, who wrote some ani- 
matod poomsa, espocially ‘* The Palice of Honour,” 
and rendered the “Aineid” into Lowland 
Scots, this being the first translation of a Latin 
classic published in Britain. 

A Twilight of Genius. But unless we 
were to include Sir THomas More (b. 1480, 
d. 1535) among the poets who belong to the dim 
twilight of the Middle Age, though coming so 
near to the bright sunrise of the Elizabethan 
renaissance, there is hardly any name until we 
come to Sidney or Spenser that can be said to 
have much significance for the general reader. 
And More’s * Utopia,” written in Latin, though 
poetical in the quality of its imagination, is not 
so in form, so that it would be a deliberate 
straining of words to include him with the poets, 
enpecially as he must receive our consideration 
when we come to study the beginning of English 
‘hea It is difficult to imagine him as the 

r 


“morality” plays. A writer more lacking 
in every literary grace it would be hard to 
find, and the fact that he was the favourite 
jester of Henry VIII. indicates the low standard 
of taste which prevailed at that time. Sir 
Thomas More and he may have been friends 
chiefly because they were both ardent Catholics. 
Sir Thomas Wyatt and his friend Henry, Earl 
of Surrey, were, however, poets whose works 
are worthy of passing attention, and who, as 
the originators of what we may call *‘amatory ”’ 
verse in English, will always call for some 
notice. The ordinary reader may be content 
to make their acquaintance in anthologies, and 
will find as much of their verae as he need read 
in “The Surrey and Wyatt Anthology” 
(Oxford Press, 2s. 6d. ). 

Wyatt and Surrey. Sir Taomas Wyatt 
(b. 1503; d. 1542) wrote many graceful sonnets 
and lyrical poems characterised by a grave 
courtliness rather than the light touch of the 
true love-poet, while the EarL or SuRREY 
(b. 1517; d. 1547), though of a livelier tempera- 
ment and a true lover, did not excel him in 
the quality of his verses. Wyatt introduced 
the sonnet stanza, Terza Rima, and blank verse 
into England from Italy, and these first two 
forms we shall illustrate further on. Surrey was 
the first of English poets to write any con- 
siderable poem in blank verse, into which he 
translated books IT. and IV. of Virgil’s ‘“Atneid.” 

With Wyatt and Surrey, which latter the 
great French critic H. A. Taine, in his “ Histor 
of English Literature,” describes as ‘an Englis 
Petrarch,”’ our language had at length acquired 
greater literary possibilities than it had before 
possessed: ‘Those who have ideas now possess 
an instrument capable of expressing them,” says 
Taine, and to what purpose this instrument was 
used we shall proceed to inquire. 


* 
ExaMPLEes OF ENGLISH METRES (see page 306). 


1. Trochare. 
For thé earth hé dréw a straight line 
2. Iambic pentameter, blank verse. 
This royal thréne of kings, this scéptér’d isle. 
3. The same, opening with trochee. 
Man is a ship that sails with adverse winds, 
4. Trochaic. 
Hénry, too, hath hére his part. 
5. The line 
“Void of all succour and needful comfort ” 
is wrong, because, the accent falling on 
the last syllable but one, there should be 
eleven syllables. It could be re-arranged 
thus : 
¢¢Of succour and all needful comfort void,” 
or made to scan by putting @® second 
‘‘of” before “ needful.’ 


iend of Joun Heywoopn (b. 1506; d. 1565), a 6. Dactylic. 
poor rhymer who is only interesting to the Farewell to thers, but néveér wé part. 
student as being one of the first to introduce 7. Anapestic. 
into the drama subjects drawn from everyday e the leaves of the forest whén siimmér 
life, and thus to hasten the end of the old is gréén. : 
To be continued 
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Top Soil and General Levelling. In 
excavating a site it is usual first to remove 
any turf, setting it aside for relaying or sale. 
Turfs are usually three feet long, one foot wide, 
ani are rolled. Gravel paths, flags, etc., may 
sometimes be similarly taken up and set aside. 
It is usual also to take up and set aside the top 
layer of earth if suitable for garden purposes. 
After this has been done the site must be levelled 
to the depths shown in the drawings. 

In some cases a uni- 
form level is required 
throughout. In other 
cases the level varies in 
different parts of the site. 
Hollows may require fill- 
ing up, and in such cases 
the best of the material 
is selected for this pur- 
pose. The spoil, when 
excavated, increases con- 
siderably in bulk. In- 
crease varies with dif- 
ferent soils, but does not 
often exceed 20 per cent. 
Such material, if filled in 
again, gradually consoli- 
dates and contracts. To 
assist the process it is 
usual to water it liberally, 
and ram it. The settle- 
ment due to consolida- 
tion is usually not less 
than one inch in one foot, 
and may exceed this 
proportion considerably. 
Any material useful for 
building purposes — e.g. 
good gravel or sand free 
from loam or clay—may 
be put aside and used 
for building by ar- 
rangement with the 
owner. 

Trenches. When the general levels have 
been reached, any additional excavation for 
cellars, vaults, basements, etc., are made as well 
as trenches to receive the foundation and drains. 
Drain excavations are often deferred until the 
carcase of the building has been completed. All 
the excavations are sunk to the depths shown 
in the drawings. The trench required to take 
the concrete under a 9-inch brick wall is not less 
than 2 ft. 2in. wide, just sufficient to allow a 
man to work in it ; but he cannot throw out the 
spoil from beyond a depth of six feet, and if the 
excavation exceeds this, a stage must be pro- 
vided on which he throws the spoil and from 
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which it is thrown out, increasing the labour and 
the cost. An extra stage is required for every 
extra six fect in depth. In a ten-hours' day a 
good oxcavator can dig and throw into barrows 
eight to ten cubic yards of common ground, five 
to six cubic yards of stiff clay or tirm gravel, 
and if hard ground, where the pick is used, three 
to five cubic yards. For deep drains tunnolling 
may have to be undertaken. This is done by 
sinking pits at conveniont intervals and excavat- 
ing short tunnels from 
one to the other. The 
width is determined b 
tho nature of the wor 
required. The height 
must be sufficient for a 
man to work in, and the 
sides are usually made 
to slope in towards the 
top of the tunnel. 

n moist and wot soils 
water is liable to soak 
into excavations, espe- 
cially in wet weather. 
All water must be got: 
rid of by haling if the 
quantity is small, or by 
pumping if it is large. 
It should be constantly 
kept under, as it softens 
and deteriorates the 
surface of the trench. 

Bearing Power of 
Soile. Trenches that 
havo reached the depths 
shown upon the draw- 
ings should have the 
bottoms carefully tested 
to see that the stratum 
of soil is of a character 
suited to carry the load 
to be placed on it. In 
ordinary cases this may 
be done by driving in a 
crowbar to test the solidity of the ground, 
and on sites previously occupied an examina- 
tion must be made for old and disused drains, 
wells, and cesspools, which, if built over, 
might collapse. Such drains or cesspools should 
be cleared away. Any old foundations should 
be grubbed up and cavities filled with concrete 
if walls or piers are to stand over them. Other- 
wise they should be filled with hard dry brick 
rubbish. Where the sie capacity of the 
ground requires to be carefully tested, a strong 
platform with legs framed to it at the four corners 
may be used. If 6 in. by 6 in. legs are used, the 
area of the four together should equal ons foot 
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Clay in thick beds always dr 
Clay in thick beds moderately dry ... 
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Gravel and coarse sand well comented 
Band, compact and well cemented ... 

» . Clean and dry sien ai 
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Small sections of soft ground are sometimes 
found in trenches otherwise satisfactory. Those 
may often be dug out to a sound bottom and 
filled with concrete without deepening the whole 
trench. On a sloping site it may be necessary 
to introduce steps into the trenches, but in all 
cases the bottom of the trench for foundations 
should be kept level ; those for drains may be 
excavated to conform to the fall in the drain. 

The concrete should be laid in the trench as 
soon as possible after opening to protect the 
foundation from the weather. 

Timbering. Where it is necessary to carry 
3xcavations Fond seppeggeated or nearly so, as in 
trenches or for cellars, means must be taken to 
wupport temporarily the face of the earth which 
is liable to crumble away or be forced into the 
trench. In some shallow excavations this pre- 
saution is not nece if the trench is to be 
open for a short time only, but in loose soils even 
shallow trenches, and in all soils deep trenches, 
must be protected. This is done by timbering. 

The nature of the work depends on the 
sharacter of the soil. Good soils are usually 
natural or virgin soils that have not been dis- 
turbed and include dry clay. Moderate soils 
include ground that has been filled in (termed 
made ground), loose gravel, while treacherous 
soils include sand, wet clay, all water-] 
soils, and even ordinarily good soils if 
afte dug near existing excavations. 

_ The materials used for timbering are poling 

“oards—+.e. short lengths of board usually 9 in. 

oy 14 in. and 3 ft. long, but sometimes longer, 

laced vertically against the sides; waling pieces, 

which are horizontal timbers usually 9in. by 

- Tra O, Baker, C.B., in ‘* Treatise on Masonry Constraction.’ 
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hei 
with strute, as already descri 
trench the waling pieces have to be joined and a 
strut is placed close to the end of each length [4], 
with intermediate ones at intervals of six feet. 


pieces 
at about the oentre of 


Such timbering is put into position and secured 
as soon as the trench is of sufficient depth— 
about three feet—and before any further ground 
is excavated. As the digging p in 
trenches, similar timbering is placed below the 
first in successive stages as required, care being 
pranie to keep the struts vertically below those 
above. 

In some soils the vertical face cannot be relied 
upon to stand safely even while a three foot trench 
is being dug. In such cases, in place of vertical 
poling boards, horizontal planks (termed sheet- 
ings) are placed in position as soon as from nine 
inches to twelve inches in depth has been 
excavated and temporarily strutted. Then, 
when another layer is removed, a second board 
is placed below the first and strutted, and so on, 
until a depth of about three feet has been reached. 
Vertical walings are then placed in front of the 
boards and secured with struts, the baa nit 
ones being afterwards removed. A ter dep 
may then be got out and protected in the same 
way. The platforms or stages required in dee 
trenches for throwing out the spoil may be paris 
on the waling pieces. 

Water=i Ground. In water-logged 
pround special precautions must be taken, and 

eavy and very sound timber used. Longer 
reat usually 11 in. by 3 in. and up to eight 
feet long, are used in of poli and 
are termed runners [ 


; 


ground 
Bape arb adore 
mallets and strong pieces fixed 
strutted. Other runners are inserted and driven 
in until a continuous wall is formed. Excavation 
then proceeds until within about a foot of the 
bottom of the runners, when they are driven 
further down, additional walings inserted, and 
the struts increased with the 

In a deep trench, if a second set of runners (or 


from the floor, the feet of the struts being let 
into it to aiden accidental disturbance 


P can be driven in behind the 
struts [6]. Excavation then continues until 
another set i and frame can be 
inserted. In very or wet soil a more 


by a very strong frame, often 
including a sill to take the feet of the struts, 
i below the floor level. 
Notches are cut in the heads and sills and the 
strute fitted to them, but large spikes are some- 
times used for increased security. 

Large excavations also require to have the 
sides timbered ; the system is generally similar, 
but the walings are usually heavier, and the struts 
are formed of large timbers and are tightened 
with folding wedges [7]. In excavations too 
wide for strutting the walings require to be 
supported by shores [see SHormna] placed at 
intervals along the sides of the excavation. 

Natural Foundations. The natural soil 
on which a building rests has to bear the 
whole burden of the superstructure, which must 
be di so as not to cast too heavy a load 
on any of it. Every wall is required by 
the Lon Building Act and by most Local 
Acts to have footings [see Brick.ayrva] 

in width to twice the thickness 

the wall, and in addition, with a few 

exceptions, to have a slab of concrete under it 

at least eight inches wider than the footings. 

For fairly good soils and with ordinary buildings 

of moderate height this secures a sufficient 
distribution of the load for security. 

In the case of buildings in which different 
are 'y loaded and where heavy 
are carried by detached piers or stanchions, 

it is important not only that the load should not 
exceed the bearing capacity of the soil, but that 
the pressure upon it should be as nearly as possible 
at all points ; so that should any settlement 
ocour in the foundations, it will be uniform, other- 
wise the more heavily laden parts will be the 
most liable to sink, producing cracks in the 
a Peeples 
t is therefore necessary to calculate the actual 
weight of materials supported by each square 
ee ee , a8 
well as in the piers and to regulate the area of 


the concrete under them so as to produce a 
i . In this calculation must be 


3 
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often from 2 cwt. to 3 owt., and may be as high 
as 6 owt. per foot super. 

Rock, Of the various soils usually met with 
in foundations, the aa er is rock. This will 
support any load that is likely to be put upon it, 
even if not a strong rock, and makes an excellent 
foundation if it entirely covers the site. Many 
rocks are apt to hold water in pockets and 
fissures, and means must be taken to get rid of 
this by giving the surface a slight inclination and 
atranging for the discharge of any water that 
collects. 

Any loose or decayed material on the surface 
must be cleared off, and if the surface is not level 
the stone must be worked into level beds under 
the footings and stepped where necessary. Holes 
and fissures may levelled up with cement 
concrete, or, if large and deep, may be arched 
over in stone or concrete unless they come 
directly undcr a heavily loaded pier. Should 
the rock only extend over part of the site, the 
remainder being of some lcss solid material, the 
foundation is by no means casy to deal with, 
and great care must be oxercined to give a 
sufficient bearing to the portions of the building 
on the weaker soil, or an unequal settlement may 
develop. . 

Clay. Clay varies greatly, according to its 
nature and position. The blue London clay 
forms a first-rate foundation, but is only en- 


countered as a rule at considerable depths. The 
ordinary yellow clay varies greatly. It will 
sustain any reasonable load if fairl and not 


subjected to influences that will change ite con- 
dition. It is essential to carry down excavations 
below the level at which it is affected by co 

of weather and climate, and for safety this may 
usually be taken at about five feet below the 
surface. Clay that is liable to be reached by an 
excess of water becomes soft and plastic, and will 
squeeze out under pressure, and trenches in clay 
in particular should be concreted as Sera as 
possible. There is the further liability on 
sloping ground that excavations may be opened 
at oy a level, drain the moisture from the 
subsoil and 80 roe subsidence, and in con- 
sequence of its liability to change with alteri 
circumstances, the yellow clay should be loo 
upon as a foundation requiring very cautious 


Gravel. Gravel is one of the best foun- 
dations after rock. If compact, and where an 
entire foundation consists of this material, 
footings may be constructed on it without con- 
crete beneath them. The gravel must not, 
however, be in a position where it is subject to 
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erosion by flowing water, or it must be properly 

from such action. Even loose grave 
if confined so that it cannot otter forms a 
good basis for building, but a slab of concrete 
should be used. 

Sand. Sand also makes a good foundation 
if it is confined so that it cannot spread and is 
protected from erosion. It is practically incom- 
pressible, but is easily washed away by running 
water. If the bottoms of the trenches require 
to be stepped or if a deeper excavation for cellars 
is required, care must taken to prevent the 
sand in the upper parts from being forced out. 

Chalk. Chalk varies considerably in quality 
and is liable to disintegrate if exposed to the 
action of the weather. The strata immediately 
below the top soil are often somewhat loose, but 
if excavations are carried below the weather line 
@ very good sound foundation is usually reached. 
There are apt to be fissures and pockets of loose 
gravel and sand, which if they come under walls 
or piers should be emptied and filled with con- 
crete, or, if the load is light, they may be covered 
with a thick slab of concrete. An exposed chalk 
face should be protected from the action of the 
weather by a facing of brickwork, stone, or flint. 

QuicKeand, Alluvial Soile, and 
Made Ground. Quicksand, alluvial soils, 
and made ground are all unsatisfactory as 
foundations. They are compressible, and made 
ground in particular is liable to contain putres- 
cible matarial. Circumstances may arise in 
which buildings must be erected on such foun- 
dations, and in all such cases special precautions 
must be taken. The circumstances of each 
individual case must be carefully considered as 
it arises. 

Made ground varies much in character. It 
may be the result of excavations for sand or 

avel, which have been replaced by other hard 

ry material, which, with the lapse of years, 
attains very fair solidity, or it may be the result 
of a general raising of the level of a low-lying 
locality, such as has taken place in parts of the 
Kast of London. In the latter case, sweopings, 
ashes, etc., are often employed, sometimes in a 
wet condition, when they will be offensive for a 
long time, and will never become well solidified. 
The presence of putrescible matter in the soil 
may be a source of danger to health, as the 
und air under some conditions is drawn into 
uildings by the action of ordinary fireplaces. 

Trial oles. Before the building is 
designed, the nature of the soil, unless well 
known, must be ascertained by sinking square 
pits or trial holes at various parts of the site, 
noting the character of the strata pierced and 
seeing whether their character varies in the 
different pits. Where a soft stratum occurs 
above a hard one, it is as a rule desirable to sink 
the foundations to the harder bed, but where a 
hard stratum occurs above a soft one, it is often 
safe to build on the upper one, provided it is 
possible to leave a considerable thickness of it 
undiaturbed. In such cases much will depend 
upon the building to be erected, and inqui 
as to the circumstances of surrounding build- 
ings must be made and judgment exercised. 
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No hard - and - fast rule can be laid down. 
A thorough acquaintance with the nature and 
capabilities of the bearing stratum is not onl 
necessary before the work is started, but should, 
when heavy loads have to be dealt with, be 
gained before the footings are designed. 

Artificial Foundations. The footings 
of a wall or pier can seldom be laid on the 
natural foundation. Almost always some other 
provision must be made to receive them, and 
this must vary with the nature of the natural 
foundation and the load it has to bear. The 
loads to be carried due to walls and piers respec- 
tively having been calculated, the safe load that 
the natural foundation will sustain and the area 
of the bearing surface under each may be ascer- 
tained and the trenches excavated to the required 
size. With a good natural foundation, even 
when heavy ] are to be carried, a thick layer 
of concrete is the material usually employed. 
With poor and treacherous soils other methods 
must be adopted. 

Concrete. Concrete is a material which, 
when first formed, is in a plastic condition, and 
can be filled into any prepared excavation or 
mould. Within a few hours it sete into a solid 
rock-like mass, and within a few days attains a 
very considerable strength, though its maximum 
strength is not reached for months. It is com- 
posed of some hard substance broken into small 
pieces termed the aggregate, forming the bulk of 
it, and of a binding material termed the matriz. 
The nature of the aggregate varies according to 
the purpose for which the concrete is to be used. 
For foundation work and walls nothing better 
can be had than stonc ballast from a river or pit 
gravel. Shingle for many purposes is suitable, 
but the stones in it are not “ sharp ” or angular, 
as is desirable, and the presence of salt renders the 
concrete liable to show signs of damp in wet 
weather or in moist situations. Other substances 
used are broken stone, clinker, burnt ballast 
(only permissible if thoroughly vitrified), and 
broken brick and pottery, which must also be 
thoroughly burnt. Underburnt bricks or ballast 
are not suitable. An excellent concrete results 
from about 25 per cent. of good broken brick 
with some form of stone aggregate. Whatever 
the material, it must be broken up to pass some 
standard. A two-inch ring is very often specified. 
This secures a solid uniform material without 
cavities. 

Concrete Floora. For concrete floors lsid 
on the solid, similar aggregates may be used. For 
upper floora, roofs, etc., in fire-resisting structures, 
lightneas is of importance. Coke-breeze and 
pumice-stone are often employed, and for such 
purposes should be broken fine enough to pass 
through a one-inch ring. This is termed fine 
concrete. For concrete stairs, pavi etc., the 

te consists largely of granite chippings. 

f the aggregate does not contain sand, sand 
or some substitute must be added to the extent 
of about aa cent. to 30 per cent. of the 
total bulk. e object of the sand is to fill 
up all interstices and to give cohesion. It is 
essential that the te should be clean. free 
from all animal and vegetable impurities, and 
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ashing ry 
large circular sieve is used, and with the sand i 
dipped into water till submerged. It is rotated 
so that the loam is washed out, and the sand is 
then thrown out into a heap. 

The Matrix. The matrix consists of 
hydraulic lime or Portland cement [see 

TERIALS AND Strucrurss]. The proportion 
of matrix to ate varies with the nature 
of the matrix, with the situation of the con- 
crete, and the work it has to do. In the case 
of lime, if only feebly hydraulic, the propor- 
tion should not exceed one of lime to four 
or five of aggregate. Such concrete is not 
suitable for use in very large masses or in moist 
situations. If eminently hydraulic it may be 
one of lime to seven of aggregate. With cement 
the proportion may be one of cement to eight or 
nine of aggregate for concrete walling, and one 
of cement to five or six of aggregate for wet 
foundations and for concrete flooring. 

Water. The water used must be clean, and 
it is important that no more should be employed 
than is necessary for the proper mixing of the 
ingredients. An exceas of water reduces the 
ultimate strength of the concrete. The method 
of mixing is as follows: The proportion of 
matrix and ageregate being fixed by the specifica- 
tion, square frames without tops or bottoms are 
made [8]; the smaller contains a single unit, sa 
a yard, for the matrix, the larger the correspond- 
ing number of units required for the aggregate. 
If the aggrogate is not formed with a single 
material, but has, e.g., a certain proportion of 
brick mixed with it. this is most usually incor- 

rated before the mixing of concrete itself 

gins, but if necessary t or more frames 
may be employed, each proportioned in capacity 
to the amount of material to be used. 

A close-boarded floor is provided as close to the 
spot where the concrcte is to be used as possible, 
or a floor of sheet iron is sometimes used. The 
frames are placed on it, filled up level to the top 
(but not heaped up), and then removed. The 
aggregate is spread out, the matrix spread evenly 
over it, and the two thoroughly mixed by being 
twice turned over with shovels, dry—t.e. without 
any water. They are finally turned over with 
the addition of the n water, forming 
concrete, which is at once conveyed to the spot 
where it is to be deposited. In the case of 
trenches for foundation work, it may sometimes 
be thrown in yf Rca direct. More usually 
it is filled into wa, wheeled and tipped in. 
This must not be done from any great height, or 
the larger stones will collect at the bottom and 
the mass not be homogeneous. 

Depth. If the depth of concrete is not great, 
say, 12in. to 18 in., the full depth ma at 
once in the trench, in which stakes are 
driven and segtitan levelled, marking the top of 
the concrete, which is spread and levelled by a 
labourer standing in the trench as soon as it is 
deposited, and should not afterwards be dis- 
turbed. Where a deep bed of concrete is 
required, it is usual to deposit it in successive 
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deep trenches the concrete must be lowered in 
bags or in barrows to a from which it can 
be ti Concrete not be deposited in 


trenches containing water, which is apt to wash 
‘out the cement, leaving the lower part of the 
. Water, however, does not inter- 
fere with the setting of concrete mixed with 
eminently hydraulic lime or cement. If used 
under water, it must be lowered in sacks and 
the surface protected till setting oocurs. 

Where a horizontal bed cannot be completed 
without interruption, it is usual to form the end 
with a V-shaped recess on pie [9] to give a verti- 
cal key to the next layer of concrete, and if this is 
not put in till the first is dry, the joint should be 
well wetted before the new concrete is deposited. 
Where successive layers are used, care must be 
taken that no mould from the trench or dust or 
rubbish is left on the upper surface of the old 
bed before the new concrete is deposited. The 
top surface of the final layer is levelled and 
smoothed over to receive the brick footings. 

Concrete over Site. The concrete which 
is usually spread over the whole site within 
the walls, and which may form the bed for 
solid floors, or may be some distance below 
boarded floors, is usually cement concrete not 
less than six inches thick, spread uniformly, and 
with the upper surface smoothed over with a 
spade or shovel. Upper floors are filled in on 
a centre. This may be a close-boarded, flat, 
wooden centre [see CENTREING], or may consist 
of terra cotta lintels, iron sheets, etc., which 
remain as part of the floor. When concrete is 
used in this way in combination with iron or 
steel joists, it must be well rammed around the 
flanges. 

Concrete may also be filled into moulds, and 
when set used as blocks for building or as lintels, 
channels, etc. Concrete walling may also be cast 
in position. In this construction the space to be 
occupied by the wall is enclosed with close 
boarding fixed to upright posta, well tied and 
strutted, and the concrete is filled in in layers of 
about twelve inches at a time [12]. Thisis often 
done for retaining walls, but buildings of concrete 
have even been constructed in this manner. 

In the case of concrete masses intended to 
receive heavy machinery provision must be made 
for securing the machinery. This may be done by 
building in iron or steel girders, to which they are 
bolted, or by building in holding-down bolts with 
anchor plates [10], and in all such cases templates 
giving exact position of bolts must be obtained 

m the firm supplying the machinery. Pieces 
of timber dovetailed in section are sometimes 
built into concrete beds standing above the 
surface of the concrete for lighter machinery [11], 
and are useful where machines must be shifted 
{see also Free anp Fgnro-Concrere]. 

Foundations on Compressible Soils, 
Such foundations, even for heavy buildings, 
are sometimes inevita and in such cases 
—— must pei rapa to render — natural 

oundation capa supporting superin- 
cumbent load. The sindainstancce are 80 varied 
that we cannot deal exhaustively with every 


case, but must refer to the methods of 
dealing with this difficult . Such foun- 
dations are inevitably , but the cost must 
be faced. 


The method will depend upon the nature of 
the site. If the compreasible atratum overlies a 
good solid stratum, but the latter is so deep that 
the cost of taking down the walls of the building 
nel ahi alan it may nevertheless be poasible to 

e down piers of concrete or masonry to the 
lower level at short intervals and to throw arches 
or girders from pier to pier to carry the walls. 
This is only possible when the soft stratum is of 
a character that will permit of shafta being 
sunk, and cannot be employed for anything in 
the nature of quicksand or .water-logged strata. 

The area 
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building to be supported, but. 
they will not be, as a rule, more 
than ten feet apart in the 
clear. Iron screw- piles may 
sometimes be employed in such 
circumstances spaced at greater 
intervals and the topes con- 
nected by heavy girders. [For 
description of screw-piles see 
CiviL ENGINEERING. | 

Piling. When the soft stra- 
tum is very deep or very treacher- 
ous, say 30 ft. or 40 ft. the 
system of ‘piers is not suitable, 
and in such cases long piles may 
be driven through the treacher- 
ous ground into the solid stratum 
below. [For piles and _pile- 
driving see Crvi. ENGINEERING.] In America, 
where buildings of great height are erected, it 
is frequently the custom to drive in piles two 
to three feet apart centre to centre in rows 
spaced at intervals of about 2 ft. 6 in. centre to 
centre over the entire surface of the site. Jn 
most cases it may suffice to drive two or three 
rows of piles under the lines of the main walls 
[15]. Care must be taken to cut off the tops at 
such a level as to be below that at which water 
standa, for if the tops are dry, they will decay. 

The piles may be capped with granite bloc 
each of which resta on two or three piles, but not 
on more, owing to the difficulty of securing even 
bearing. The footings are started above the 
granite. Another method is to excavate the 
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15. PLAN OF PILES UNDER A 
WALL AND CRUOSS-WALL 


ground for a depth of 12 inches between the piles, 
to fillin between them with good cement nd ig 
in layers, and to raise the concrete about 18 inches 
above the level of the pile head [14]. The oon- 
crete filling up to the level of the heads may be 
usefully employed under granite capping. 

A third method is to connect the h of the 
piles with heavy timbers, say 12in. by 19in., 
secured with bolts to the pilea and running in the 
direction of the rows, and upon these to lay st 
transverse timbers to receive the concrete [18]. 
In this case all such timbers must be kept below 
the water level. In the case of foundations which 
are liable to spread—such as sand with water— 
but which if confined will carry considerable 
loads, the whole area of the site may be 
surrounded 
with sheet 
piling and 
the site 
covered with 
a thick bel 
of concrete. 
When the 
depth of the 
soft ground is 
so great that. 
solid ground 





cannot be 

reached, _ pil- 

14, PILING WITH CONCRETE ing may still 
PLATFORM be resorted to, 

but in this 


caso the piles will depend solely 

on the friction between the 

sides and the surrounding earth, 

"and will not carry so great a load 
as if driven to the solid, and will 
generally require to be about 
40 feet long. Other methods 
are to use very deep beds 
of concrete under the walls, 
which by their weight will 
compress and _ solidify the 
ground. 

Underpinning. Underpin- 
ning, which consists in carrying 
down an existing wall to a 
greater depth and providing it © 
with a new foundation without 
disturbing the superstructure, is 

often necessary. If the superstructure is 
heavy, it must be shored and perhapa needled, 
but with light structures, if the wall 
is thoroughly sound, this is not always 


sat sant F 

The old footings and cement must usually be 
cut away, the excavation to receive the new 
work carried down in short sections at a time, 
not more than three or four feet in length 
[see BrickLayEr]. When the first series of 
excavations have been made and the work set, 
the intermediate pieces are dealt with. Great 
care is required to see that the concrete sur- 
faces between the successive blocks are clean 
and a good junction is made. The brickwork is 
toothed all the way up. 


T'o be continued 
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A SHORT DICTIONARY OF TERMS USED IN BUILDING 


COMPRISING EXCAVATING, TIMBERING, SHORING, DRAIN LAYING, ETC. 


AGRICULTURAL DRAIN—A drain 
conveying surface water from land. 
Asphalte— A natural bituminous snb- 

ce impervious to water. 


BALLAST —Sandy gravel dredged from 
river beds used for concrete. 

Ballast, burnt—Clay dug from excava- 
tions and burnt in ite natural state. 
Barrel drain—One in the form of a 

hollow cylinder. 
Bends—Channels or pipes curved on 
plan. 


CEMENT—A material used for binding 
together other material and capable 
of setting without the access of air. 

Cement concrete, and mortar— 
Concrete or mortar the matrix of 
which consista of cement. 

Centre—Teniporary frame of wood on 
which an arch or vault ia constructed. 

Cesspool—A well formed helow the 

und to receive sewage. 

Chair—Support used in drain Jaying to 
raise pipes above concrete bed. 

Channel pipe—Pipe of half round 
section, 


Clamp—Roctanguiar mase of crude 
bricks stacked for burning. 

Clay, puddle — Clay tempered with 
wa e 

Cleaning eye—An opening in a pipe 
aoagh which it may tre cleansed. 

Cleat—Block of timber fixed to any 
timber to aupport a strut. 

Clinker—A small vitritied brick used 
for paving. 

Coffer dam-— A tem water-tight 
wall of timber and o lay ee to kvep 
one beta during b ng operations 
olose by. 

Conecrete—A compound formed of 
various hard dry materials mixed with 
lime or cement and water which sets 
into a solid maas. 

Crane—Machine for raising and shift- 
ing heavy weights, . 


DEAD SHORE—Vertical shore carry- 
ing a dead load. 

Derrick—Form of crane often raised 
to and used at a great height from the 


ground. 

Derrick stage — Form of gantry to 
support an elevated derrick. 

Disconnecting chamber — Chamber 
formed in the length of a drain in which 
the house drain is dizconneated from 
a sewer. 

fron—Iron bar with ends sharp- 

ened and bent. to right angles for hold- 
ing together heavy timbers. 

Drain — Pipe for the conveyance of 
aewage and waste water. 

Drain-pi “ylindrical tubes used to 
form a drain. 


EXOCAVATION—A trench, pit, or tun- 
nel dug out below the level of the 


ground. 

Excavator—Labourer who digs and 
removes « , ete., to level aites or 
form trenches, pits, and tunnels, 


FENDER— Balk of timber placed out- 
side a gantry to keep carts from 
damaging the uprights. 

Flat centring—Temporary frame of 
wood on which a flat concrete floor is 
formed, 

Flushing tank—Chamber filled with 
water and discharged at intervals to 
cleanse drains. 

Flying shore—(ne placed horizontally 
across an open space between two 


buildings. 

Fresh air inlet (abbreviation F.A.1. 
Inlet into diasconnecti 
drain to admit ventilation. 
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chamber of a Pu 


GANTRY — Temporary erection of 
squared timbers for dealing with heavy 
loads. 

Granolithic—Spectes of fine concrete 
formed with granite chips used for 
paving and 


=a 6 
Gravel—Nat soi] composed of small RAKING 


stones and sand. 
Grease-trap— Form of trap to receive 
the discharge from a scullery sink. 
Grub up--To break up and clear old 
foundations, drains, roots, &c., from a 
site. 
Gully— Form of trap to receive waste 
water from ground surfaces or pipes. 
Beet CORE—Hard dry broken rub- 
Head—In gentics the beam carried by 
Homuine terecnings: ‘tice iplk:. gravel 
oggin—Screenings m pit grave 
used for covering paths. 
Holdfast—Iron apike with flat head for 
driving into brickwork, 
Hoop-iron—Long flat strips of fron of 
various widths and gauges. 
Horsing—Term for strutting up 
centring from a solid base. 
Hydraulicity — Capacity of cements 
and some limes to set without exposure 
to the air when mixed into a paste 
with water. 


INSPECTION EYE— Opening in a 
drata pipe by which it may be 


exam 
Invert—Lower part of a drain-pipe or 
sewer. 


JUNCTION—Drain-pipe with side inlet 
for another pipe. 

Junction block—Block built into sewer 
with inlet for drain-pipe. 


LAGGING@—Strips of wood nailed to 
centres to carry wide arches and 
Lamp b 1 Apert for loweri 
Pp hole — ure owering a 
light into a drain, 
ger—Iin scaffolding the horizontal 
timber carrying putlogs. 
Lime—Materia) produced by calcining 
limestones. 
Limekiln—Structures in which lime is 
calcined. 
Loam-—Soil in which clay prevails. 


MADE GROUND—Ground which has 
been filled in, not virgin soil. 

Main drain—Principal drain with 
which branch drains are connected. 
Manhole — Chamber formed in the 

le of a drain for cleansing and to 
receive branch drains. 
Metalling-—Hard material forming the 
wearing surface of a road. 
Monkey—Moving weight used in a pile 
engine for driving piles. 


soma Serene y -Coment used with. 

out sand. 

Needle—In shoring a timber passed 
through a wall the ends of which are 
supported. Also the small timber 
inserted through wall-pivee to receive 
head of raking shore. 


PILE@— Long timbers driven into loose 
ple to sup superstructure. 

Pi if engine— Apparatus for driving in 
piles, 

Plaster of Paris-—Material produced 
by calcining gypsum A urateiots 

Poling —Short boards used in 
timbering foundations. 

Portland cement—Artificial cement 
of great strength and eminently hy- 
draulic. 

Pumice—A light volcanic stone. 

tlogs—Short square timbers used in 

scaftu‘ding to carry scaffold boards. 


Putlog holes—Holes left in brick walls 
to receive the inner end of putlogs. 


IOKLIME—Material ueed 
eo lcining pure tea ” 


SHORE —One making an 
inclination with the horizon. 

Retaining wall—One built to uphold a 
bank of earth. 


Riding shore—One not carried down to 
the ground, but rising from the back 
of a raking shore. 


SAND—Fine very hard material pro- 
cured from pits, river beds, and the 
seashore, may also be crushed from 
sandstone. 

Scaffold — Temporary erection from 
which permanent walls are con- 


structed. 

Scaffold boards—Stout boards with 
ends bound with hoop-iron, used to 
form platforms on a scaffold. 

Scaffolder—Superior labourer specially 
engaged in erecting and altering 
scaffolds. 


Seaffold height — Distance between 
successive ledgers in a scaffold, usually 
five feet. 

Screw plle— Hollow cylindrical fron pile 
with large projecting screw at its base. 

Selenitic lime or cement—One con- 
taining a small proportion of sulphate 
of lime, as plaster of Paris. 

Setting—Hardening of a lime or cement 
mixed into a paste with water. 

Sewer—Drain usually under public road 
to receive drainage of several buildings. 

Shoring— Ihe syeom of propping or 
strutting a building temporarily with 
timbers. 

Silt—Muddy deposit from rivers. 

Slaking — Chemical combination of 
quicklime with water. 

Sleeper—iIn a gantry the horizontal 
beam on which the uprights stand. 

Socket-pipe — One havin socket 
formed at one end to receive end of 
next pipe, 

Solepiece—Timber on which a system 
of shores resta. 

Spigot end—End of a pipe that fite into 
80 


‘ket. 
Spoi] — Material that has been exca- 
vated 


Standards—Vertical posts of a scaffold, 
Steening—Brick lining without mortar 
in a cylindrical well or cesspool. 


TAPER PIPE —One of which the 
diameter is regularly reduced from 
end to end. 

Tar paving—Mixture of tar and shingle 
used to pave footpaths and areas. 

Three-quarter pipe— Pipe of which 
three hacia of the circumference is 

nea In drai d 

p—In nage a device to prevent 

sol ronan et ba Riss sewer wan take a 
uilding while allowing sew to 

through it. ic ag 

Travelier—Small crane mounted on 
rails and able to move to and fru. 

Trench—Excavation with parallel sides 
for the base of a wall or for a drain. 

Turning piece—A small centre cut 
from a ck board on which arches 
with narrow sofiite are constructed. 


UPRIGHT — Vertical timbers of a 
gantry. 

WALINGS — Horizontal timbers used 
in connection with Piling and in 


Wall piece—In shoring, a wood 
laced vertically again the walle 
ater seal—Depth to which the 


upper 
part of a trap extends 
standing in tt. porow Sue water 
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THE METRIC SYSTEM 

49. In most European countries the Metre is 
the unit of Length. This is the fundamental 
unit of the Metric System; the units of 
weight, area, and capacity all being derived 
from it. 

The Metre was originally defined as being 
one ten-millionth of the calculated distance 
from the equator to the north pole, measured 
on the meridian of Paris. Its equivalent 
in English measure is approximately 39°37 
inches. 

The metre is divided into 10 equal parts, 
called dectmetres; the decimetre into 10 equal 
parts, called centimetres; and the centimetre 
into 10 equal parts, called msllimetres. 


Similarly—10 metres = 1 decametre, 
10 decametres = 1 hectometre, 
10 hectomctres = 1 kilometre, 
10 kilometres = 1 myriamcetre. 


Thus, (ireck prefixes, Deca-, Hectu-, etc., insli- 
cate units greater than the metre, and Latin 
prefixes indicat units less than the metre. 

The abbreviations for Decametre, eto., are 
Dm., Hm., Km., Mm.; and for decvimetre, etc., 
are dm., cm., mm. 

50. Since the system is a decimal system 
(¢.e. based on the number 10) the nvtation will 
be exactly the same as that in Art. 29. 

Thus, 8Dm. 5m. 7dm. 4mm. will be written 
85°704 metres. 

The process of Reduction consists of no more 
than on alteration in the position of the decimal 
point. 

For example, 85°704 metret is equal to 
857°04dm., or 8570°4cem., or 8°5704 Dm., or 
085704 Km., ete. 

Addition, subtraction, multiplication, and 
division, are done just as in Arts. 30-33. 

Example 1. Add together, and oxpress in 
metrea, 4128 cm., 5026 mm., 782 dm., 519 cm., 
2900 mm. 


41-28 Express each quantity 

5-926 in metres, A Aaah 

78:2 the point. rite the 

5°19 points under one 

29 another, and proceed 
as in Art. 30. 


133-496 metres Ans. 


Example 2. How many times can 5 dm. 
2 cm. 7 mm. be subtracted from 6 m. 3 dm. 
2cm. 4mm. ? 

Here, required no. = 


6m.3dm.2cm.4mm._ 6324 mm. 


De a ae ee ee ee Mes 
5dm. 2cm. 7 mm. 627 mn, = 


Ans. 


By HERBERT J. ALLPORT 


FACTORS AND NUMBERS 


The Metric System ; 
Common Factor and Least Common Multiple, with Problems 


Factors and Prime Numbers; Highest 


§1. The unit of Surface is the Square Metre. 
The table is— 


100 sq. mm. = | sq. cm. 

10) sq. cm = ] sq. dm. 

100 sq. dm. = 1 8g. m. 

100 sq. m. = 1 8q. Dm. 
ete. 


The Are = 100 sq. metres, Its multiples are 
the decare, hectare, ctc., and its divisions the 
deciare, centiare, ete. 

The unit of Volume is the Cubic Metre. 

The table is — 

1000 cu. mm. = 1 cu. cm. 

1000 cu. cm. = 1 cu, dm. 

1000 cu. dm. = 1 cu. m. 
ete. 

The unit of Capacity is the Litre, and is equal 
to the content of a cubic decimetre. (English 
equivalent = 13 pints, approx.) Hence, we 
have centilitre, decilitre, ete. 

Tho unit of Weight is the Gramme, or Gram, 
and is equal to the weight of L cubic em. of 
distilled water at a temperature of 4° Centigrade 
Hence, kilogramme, hectogramme, ote. 

1 quintal = 100 kilogrammes. 

52. The French system of Money is also con- 
nected with the metre: the franc beinga silver coin 
weighing 5 grammes. 1 franc = 100 centimes. 


EXAMPLES 8 

1. Write in litres and add together, 179486 dl., 
2951 DL, 307 1., 64 H1L., 729825 ml. 

2. Write in sq. metres, and add together, 
12345 sq. cm., 43 sq. Dm., 3529 sq. m., 
7146 sq. dm. 

8. Writes in ares, and add together, 42 sq. deca- 
metres, 6240 sq. metres, 275 deciares, 42 
hectares. 

4. Multiply 24 grams, 5 dg. 4 mg. by 63. Give 

the answer in cgs. 

. How many times can 47 mm. be taken from 

90 Hm. 7 Dm. 2m.3dm.5cm.? Express the 

remainder in metres. 

Find the value in francs of 124 Kg. 3 Hg. 

5 g. of salt, at 25 centimes per Kg. 

. What will be the cost of 2 Hl. 7 Di. 61. of 

wine, at 3 francs 50 centimes per litre ? 

. How many sheets of cardboard 1:5 mm. 

thick are there in a pile 2‘7 metres high ? 

Assuming 8 kilometres = 5 miles, how man 

minutes shall I take to walk 1 kilometre, if 

I walk at the rate of 4 miles per hour ? 


FACTORS 
53. We have seen (Art. 15) that when two or 
more numbers are multiplied together, the 
result is called the product of the numbers, and 
each of the numbers is called a factor of the 
product. 


a 


oOo a & 
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MATHEMATICS 

A prime number is a number which hae no 
factors (except itself and a ba 

Any other number is called a composite num- 
ber. The prime factors of a composite number 
are the prime numbers whose product is the 
com posite number. 

Example. The prime factors of 60 are 2, 2, 
3, 6. For 2, 2, 3, 5 are all prime numbers, and 
their product is 60. 

Two numbers are said to be preme to one 
another when there is no number except unity 
which will divide both of them exactly. 

Example. 18 and 35 are prime to one an- 
other, since no number will divide both 18 and 
35 and leave no remainder in cither case. 

Note, however, that neither 18 nor 35 is a 
prime number. 

54. The prime numbers less than any chosen 
number, say 100, can be found in the following 
way. Write down all the numbers from 1 to 
100.) Then, starting from 2, strike out every 
second number (rz. 4, 6, 8, ete.) This, of 
course, removes all multiples of 2. Next, go 
to the first number above 2 which is not struck 
out, te. 3, and, starting from here, strike out 
every third number (rz. 6, 9, 12, etc.). Now 
take the noxt’ number above 3 which is not 
struck out, ¢e. 5, and starting from 5, strike 
out every fifth number (tz. 10, 15, 20, ete.)— 
and Ko on. 

Note. In the example just considered it 
will not be necessary to continue the process 
after we have started from 1]. For on dividing 
100 by 11, the quo'ient is less (han 13, the next 
higher prime. Hence, if any of the numbers 
are divisible by 13, the quotient must be less 
than 1], ie. they are multiples of numbers less 
than 11, and therefore have already been struck 
out. 

55. The prime numbers less than 100 are 
thus found to be 2, 3, 5, 7, 11, 13, 17, 18, 23, 
29, 31, 37, 41, 43, 47, 53, 59, 61, 67, 71, 73, 79, 
83, 89 and 17. 

Example }. Is 691 prime or composite ? 

It is only necessary to find, by trial, whether 
GOL is exactly divisible by any prime number 
less than 601. For, if it were divisible by any 
composite number, it would plainly be divisible 
by the prime factors of that number. 

By trial, we find there is a remainder in 
each vase when 691 is divided by 2, 3, 5, 7, 

1], 13, 17, 19, 238, 29. We need not try any 
higher number than 29, because the quotient 
in that case is loss than 31, the next prime. 
{Seo Note above. ] 

Example 2. Find the prime factors of 315084. 








2 ) 315084 Here, by trial, we find that 
2) 157542 = 315084 is divisible by 2; 
3) 78771 the are obtained is 
7) 20287 divisible by 2; the second 

)_ 26257 quotient is divisible by 3; 
11) 3751 and so on until we obtain 
11) 341 & prime number, 31, for 

1 quotient. 


o. 315084 = 2x2x3x7xlMxllx3l Ane. 
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56. In finding the factors, whether prime or 
composite, ae given number, it is often 
possible to test its divisibility by another 
number, without performing the oo of 
division. The following are some of the most 
useful cases : paca 

1, Every number is a multiple ot 10 + 
its unite digit , an_mber is divisible by 
2 if ite unite digit is divisible by 2. 

Such a number is called an even number. 
A number which is not divisible by 2 is 
called an odd number. 

2, Every number is a multiple of 100 + 
the number formed by its two right-hand 
digits. But overy multiple of 100 is 
divisible by 4. Hence, if the number 
formed by the last two digits is divisible 
by 4, so is the number iteelf. 

Note. Since 100 = 4 x 25, the same test 
will show whether a number is divisible 
by 25. 

3. In a similar manner we may show 
that a number is divisible by 8 (or by 125) 
if the number formed by the last three 
digits is divisible by 8 (or by 125). 

4, For the same reason as in [1], a num- 
ber is divisible by 5 if its units digit is 
divisible by 5, t.e. if its units digit is 0 or 5. 

5. A number is divisible by 3 if the sum 
of its digits is divisible by 3. 

For, consider the number 6237. 

We know that 


100 = "53 i ' = a multiple of 3 + 1, 
= 9+1 in each case. 
Therefore 


200 = a multiple of 3 + 2 

30 = a multiple of 3 + 3 

Hence, by addition, 

6237 = a multiple of 34+642+3+ 7, 
so that, avidentl , 6237 is divisible by 3 if 
6+2+43+7 is divisible by 3, +c. if 18 is 
divisible by 3. 

6. In the same way we can show that a 
number is divisible by 9 if the sum of its 
digits is divisible by 9. 

7. A number is divisible by 11 if the 
difference between the sum of ite first, 
third, tifth, ctc. digits and the sum of its 
a fourth, sixth, etc. digits is divisible 

y 11. 

Consider the number 38632. 

We know that 


10000 — 1, t.e. 9999 | 


6000 = a multiple of 3 + | 


are multiples 


1000 + J, i.e. 990+ 11 
99 of ll; 


100 — 1, 4.¢, 
W+1te LU 
Therefore 
30000 — 3 
8000 + 8 
600 — 6 
30 +3 | 
Hence, by addition, 
ee ee is a multiph 


are multiples of 11. 





It follows, then, that 38632 divided by 
11 must leave the same remainder as 
(3 + 6 + 2) — (8 +3)divided by 11. Con- 

uently, if (3 +6 +2) —(8 +3), or the 
difference between the sum of the digits 
in the odd places, and the sum of the 
digits in the even places, is divisible by 
11, so is the number itself. 


HIGHEST COMMON FACTOR 

57. A factor which divides each of two or 
more numbers is called a common factor of the 
numbers. The greatest factor which divides each 
of the numbers is called their Highest Common 
Factor, or their H.C.F. 

Nore. Any number which exactly divides 
another number is called a measure of that 
number. Hence the H.C.F. of two or more 
numbers is often spoken of as their Greatest 
Common Measure, or G.C.M. 


58. The H.C.F. of numbers which have been 
expressed in prome factors can be found by 
inspection. 

xample 1. Find the H.C.F. of 42, 70, and 
182. 


etre eS : We see that 2 and 7 are 
182 =2x7x13 common factors, 


. H.C.F. =2x 7 = 14 Ana. 


Example 2. Find the H.C.F. of 836, 2728, 
and 10010. 

We need not find the prime factors of more 
than one of the numbers. 

836 =2x2x 11 x 19. 

It is clear that it is only necessary to find 
which of these factors are common to all three 
of the numbers. By inspection, 2 is common 
to all; but 2 x 2is noécommon. Again, 11 is 
common to all: and by trial we find 19 divides 
neither of the other numbers. Hence, the 
common factors are 2 and 11. 

.. the H.C.F. = 2 x 11 = 22 Ans. 


59. When the numbers cannot easily be put 
into factors, we use another method. 

We must first prove that 

The common factors of a divisor and a divi- 
dend are the same as the common factors of the 
divisor and the rematnder. 

Consider the numbers 121 and 341. 

If we divide 341 by 121 we get 2 quotient and 
99 remainder. 

. 341 =2 x 121 +99 (Art. 23), 
or 341 — 2 x 121 = 99. 

Now, any common factor of 341 and 121 
is also a common factor of 341 and 2 x 121, 
and is therefore a factor of 341-2 x 12I, 
t.e. of 99. Or, any common factor of the 
divisor and dividend is also a factor of the 
remainder. 

Again, any common factor of 121 and 99 is a 
factor of 2 x 121 +99, #.e. of 341. Or, any 
common factor of the divisor and remainder is 
also a factor of the dividend. 

Hence, the common factors of the divisor and 
dividend are the same as those of the divisor 
and remainder. 


MATHEMATIOS 


60. We shall apply this result to find the 
H.C.F. of 731 and 817. 


EXPLANATION. Divide 

731 )817(1 731 into 817. The re- 
86 ) 731 (8 mainder is 86. We have 

43 ) 86 (2 shown that the common 


factors of 731 and 817 are 
H.CF. = 43 Ans, the same as those of 731 

—————- and 86. We now apply 
the same principle to 731 und 86. On dividing 
731 by 86 we get a remainder 43, and we know 
that the common factors of 86 and 43 are the 
same as those of 86 and 731, and therefore the 
same as those of the original numbers. We 
now divide 86 by 43 and get no remainder, 
t.e.43 is the highest common factor of 43 and 
86, and therefore the highest common factor of 
the original numbers. 

61. If at any stage of the work we sce a 
prime factor of the divisor which is not a factor 
of the dividend, we may tuke that factor out, 
Since it is not commun. Thus, in the above 
example, 2 is a factur of 86, but not of 731. 
We therefore take the factor 2 out of 86, lcav- 
ing 43, and then divide 43 into 731. This is 
found to leave no remainder, so that the work 
finishes at this stage. 

Again, if at any stage we see a factor which 
is common to divisor and dividend, it shortens 
the labour if we take that factor out; but we 
must remember to include the factor in the 
H.C.F. 

Example. 
129129. 

We see (Art. 56) that 3 is a factor of both 
numbers. We therefore divide each by 3, ob- 
taining the quotients 2057 and 43043. Now, 43 
is evidently a factor of 43043, and by trial we 
find it is not a factor of 2057. Hence, we pro- 
ceed with the H.C.F. of 2057 and 1001. 


Find the H.C.F. of 6171 and 


1001 ) 2057 (2 This we find to be 
55 ) 1001 (18 11. Therefore the 
45] H.C.F. of ye two 
~—— iven numbers is 
1)55(5 Tix 3, ie. 33, 


62. To find the H.C.F. of more than two 
numbers, we first find the H.C.F. of two, then 
the H.C.F. of this result and the third number, 
and so on until we have used all the numbers. 


LEAST COMMON MULTIPLE 

63. A multiple of a given number is a number 
which is exactly divisible by the given number. 
A common multiple of two or more given 
numbers is a number which is divisible by each 
of them. The Least Common Multtple or L.C.M. 
of the numbers is the least number which is 
divisible by each of them. 

64. If the given numbers can be put into prime 
factors their L.C.M. is readily-obtained. 

Example. Find the L.C.M. of 30, 63, and 140. 


30 =2x3x5 “. L.C.M. 
68 =3x3x 7 =2x3x5x3x7x2 
140 =2x2.5x7 = 1260 Ang. 


Exp.LaNation. The L.C.M. must be divisible 
by 30, therefore it must con‘ain the factors 
839 


MATHEMATICS 

2, 3,5. Next, the L.C.M. must be divisible by 
63, therefore it must contain the factors 3, 3, 7. 
But we have already one 3 in the L.C.M., 80 
that we have only to write 3, 7 along with the 
2, 3, 5. Similarly, since the L.C.M. is to be 
divisible by 140, we sec that it must also have 
another factor 2, 2. Thus the L.C.M. consists 


of the factors 2, 2, 3, 3, 5, 7. 
65. The above process is usually shortened 


in the following way. 


Example. Find the L.C.M. of 13, 15, 182, 14, 
52, and 65. 

EXPLANATION. 

eV b, 182, Nh 82 BS 13 is a divisor 

5} 15, Ob, 26, 65 of 65, and 

13 3. 1, 26, 18 therefore any 

ar wr 2 ee ae multiple of 

a ee ee 65 will also con- 

°, L.C.M.=2x5x13x%3x7x2 tain 13. Hence 

= 460 Ans. we may leave 


out the 13. 
Similarly we leave out 14, since it is con- 
tained in 182. Next divide by a prime 
number which is a factor of two or more 
of the given numbers. In this case we see that 
2 is a factor of 182 and 26. Divide those num- 
bers by 2, and set the other numbers down with 
the quotients; thus, 15, 01, 26, 65. We now 
see that 5 is a factor of two of these numbers. 
Divide them by 5, and we get 3, 9), 26, 13 for 
the third line. We now leave out 13 since it is 
contained in 26. Finally, we divide by 13, 
which is & factor of 9] and 26. There are now 
only prime numbers left; and the L.C.M. is 
the product of the numbers in the last line and 
of the numbers by which we have divided. 

66. If the prime factors of the numbers are 
not casily seen, we proceed thus. Find the 
H.C.F. of two of the given numbers, and divide 
them by their H.C.F. The two quotients can 
have no common factor. Hence (Art. 64), the 
L.C.M. of these two quantities is 

H.C.F. x Ist quotient x 2nd quotient. 
In exactly the same way we now find the 
L.C.M. of this first L.C.M., and the third of the 
given quantities. Evidently this is the L.C.M. 
of the three quantities. And so on, until wo 
have used all the quantities. 

Example. Find the L.C.M. of 16046, 21922, 
and 23843. By the rule of Art. 60 we find the 
H.C.F. of 16046 and 21922 is 226. On dividing 
theae two numbers by 226, the quotients are 71] 
and 97. Therefore, the L.C.M. of 16046 and 
21022 is 

226 x 71 x 97, te. 2x 113 x 7h x 97. 
By trial, we find the only one of these factors 
which divides 23843 is 113. Therefore the 
H.C.F. of the L.C.M. already found and of 
23843 is 113. Divide the L.C.M. by 113, obtain- 
ing 2 x 71 x 97; divide 23843 by 113, obtaining 


Hence the L.C.M. of the three given numbers is 
113 x 2x 71 x 97 x 211. 

67. To find the H.C.F. or the L.C.M. of com- 
pound quantities we must first, by reduction, 
express them as simple quantities in terms of 
the same unit, 


Example. Find the H.C.F. and L.C.M. of 
7 qrs. 14 lbs.; 3 cwts. 1 gr. 26 lbs.; 4 cwt. 
14 Ibs. 


Reduce each quantity to Ibs, as in Art. 38. 
Then, 


7 qrs. 14 lbs. = 210 lba. =2x3x5 x7 

3 owt. 1 qr. 26 lbs. = 300 Ibs. = 2x3 x 5x 13 

4 owt, 14 Ibs. = 462 lbs. =2x3x7x 
Hence, H.C.F. = 2x3 =6 lbs. Ana. 


LO.M. =2x3x5x7x 11x13 
= 30030 lbs. 
= 13 tons 8 ewt. 14 lbs. Ansa. 


68. We add some miscellancous examples. 

Example 1. Find the least number which, 
when divided by 15, 21, 35, or 45, always leaves 
remainder 12. 

EXPLANATION. 
The least num- 
ber which, when 


3 | 15, 21, 35, 45 











5 ible CU a divided by 165, 
Bipsesie tea ARS 21, 35, or 45, 
LOM. =3x5x7x3=315 leaves no re- 
; mainder, is their 

“. Required no. = 315 + 12 L.G.M.,. which 
= 327 Ans. ig 315. + the 

smallest num- 


ber which leaves remainder 12 is 315 + 22, 

Example 2. Find the greatest number which, 
when divided into 9505 and 20840, Seaves 
remainders 49 and 155 respectively. 

If the number divides 9505 and leaves a 
remainder 49, it must divide 9505 — 49, ¢.e. 9456, 
and leave no remainder. 

aecgeg it must divide 20840 — 155, ée. 


20685, and leave no remainder. 
9456 ) 20685 (2 Therefore, the 
Te) ea quired is tho 
691) 1773(3 H.C. F.of 9456 
and 20685. 


Required number = 591 Ans. 


Example 3. A man walking along a road 
notices a mile-stone standing against a telegraph 
pole. He finds the telegraph poles are 66 yards 
apart. How far will he walk before he again 
finds a mile-stone against a telegraph pole ? 

He will evidently have to walk a distance 
which contains 66 yards an exact number of 
times, and which also contains 1 mile an exact 
number of times. The Jeast distance he must 
walk, then, will be the L.C.M. of 66 yds. and 
1 mile, se. of 66 yds. and 1760 yds. This is 
found to be 5280 yds., or 3 miles Ang, 


To be continued 
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Choice of Work. 
Aids to the Artist’s Career. 


The Artist’s Choice of a Career. 
The student on the threshold of an artistic 
career should be very decided as to what 
branch of art he intends to master. If all his 
joy be in colour, he should give his strength to 
so mastering colour that it shal] express the 
mood of the thing he wishes to create; and he 
should at the same time remember that there are 
other ways of painting, often vastly more lucra- 
tive, than the mere making of easel pictures. 
He should look to the career which will give him 
the greatest scope for his powers and the largest 
outlet for employment—such as the decoration of 
the walls of houses. Then, again, the illustrating 
‘of books and papers created some of the noblest 
art of the last fifty years. This field is to-day 
seriously damaged by the widespread use of 
photography ; but photography can never com- 
pete with the creative artist in invention, and 
‘for.the man of ideas there is still scope even in 
illustration, though the field is very limited. 
There is, on the other hand, wide scope for the 
employment of his art in advertisement such as 
the designing of the picture poster. 

If, however, his joy be form, and he decide to 
be a sculptor, the same advice applies to him, for 
whilst his chances in selling the imaginative 
piece must always be limited, there is wide scope 
for him in the modelling of beautiful articles for 
everyday use and in creating decorative sculpture 
for buildings. In short, let nothing be too large 
or too small for the exercise of the artist’s gifta— 
the more he does, the more facile will become 
his hand’s skill in creation. There was never 
such a crying need for the beautifying of life by 
making every utensil and adornment in the 
home and in the street a joy to the eye. 

What He Must Teach Himeelf. 
Having decided, then, on the province of art 
which he will make his own, the student is at 
once brought face to face with the serious 
question of training and pupilage. It is evident 
that the student will have to go through a 
certain amount of schooling in order to learn 
modelling in clay if he desire to become a 
sculptor, or the handling of paint if he wish to 
become a painter; but it is astounding how 
much he can learn even of these things in a short 
time, if he will first of all teach himself what he 
can alone learn by his own application and 
taste—to draw. Some men have risen to fame 
without more schooling in the arte than they 
could get from their own industry and the 
fellowship of other students. But whether a 
man be blessed with the inestimable advantages 
of seeing the great masters at work, or, better 
still, of working in their studios as pupil; or 
whether he may have to discover the crafteman- 
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The Human Form 





Drawing from Life. 





By P. G. KONODY 


ship of his art step by step for himself, there is 
one thing above all others that he must teach 
himself, and that is to draw with ease anything 
that may come his way, so that drawing becomes 
a habit. Drawing is to the artist what words 
are to him who would speak well ; and just as a | 
thorongh grasp of English enables a man to 
speak it without any conscious effort, so a 
thorough mastery of detail should cnable the 
artist to draw with such facility that his mind 
is not harassed by any of the countless 
difficulties which bewilder the student at the 
beginning. 

The Habit of Drawing. This habit of 
drawing, which is at the base of everything that 
an artist does, which is in fact beneath every 
brushful of paint before that paint can be placed 
exactly where he wishes to place it, which is 
beneath the stroke of the chisel before the chisel 
can be made to yield form—this habit of drawing 
is the base and foundation of everything the 
artist does or may ever hope to do. And this art 
of drawing he must teach himself, whether he go 
to an art-school or become the pupil of a master, 
and by his own powers and gifts alone can he 
acquire it. He cannot begin too soon, for he 
must go through an ugly, hard, rigid stage of 
striving before the secret comes to him—nothing 
is too humble for him to draw. One day mastery 
uy burst upon him almost as by magic, and he 
will find his hand drawing any form he desires 
to express, just as, in learning to read, his eye 
takes in the word without spelling it. 

It is clear, therefore, that it is a waste of 
time to enter a class of painting before the hand 
can obey the will in its desire to express the 
form of things; let us therefore proceed to 
show the way along the road to art by showing 
what the student must teach himself ; and when 
he is fit to take advantage of the schools we will 
lead him thither and through. 

Drawing from Memory. Besides draw- 
ing direct from nature the student should 
practise from the outset memory drawing. He 
should try to record with his pencil what 
his eye has observed in street or field. And 
if he fail, let him go out and look again, 
and then correct his drawing until he is 
satisfied with the result. He will find this 
especially useful for the expression of movement, 
and his eye will soon acquire the custom of 
retaining each successive stage of rapid motion. 
This is the method of training followed by the 
Japanese, and in it lies the secret of the charm 
of Japanese art, which expresses with bold sim- 
plification the salient points which the eye can 
take in at a quick glance, omitting the detail 
which can only be observed in complete repose. 
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‘Blow to“ Block in.” Thestadent’s 
first step, then, is to usé drawing as 4 
habit. Now, the of the be- 
ginner, when he starts to draw an 


object, is to in with details, which 
is disastrous. He sbould first of ail 


“block” in the mass, as it is called, 
then “ block” in the mass of the detail, 
and then get the accurate forms. For 
instance, in sketching the human figure, 
first roughly sketch the main propor- 
tions so as to get the swing and action 
and general relations of the parts one 
to the other, so as to get the propor- 
tions right; then roughly sketch the 

. general form of the details of the head 
and limbs; then with telling lines get 
the true form of the features and the 
wondrously beautiful lines of the limba, 
RO that when even the outlines of the 
figure are drawn, they seem to hold 
the forms and state their character 
and suggest flesh. 

It is a good thing—indced it is the 
best master in the wide world—to col- 
lect prints and cut out of old magazines 
good drawings by well-known artists, 
and to copy them—not only the work 
of one man, but the work of many, 80 
as to learn to say with line what they 
could say. The choice of the masters 
will depond upon the taste of the 
student ; but the chalk portrait heads 
of Holbein, the many sketches in chalk 
by Lord Leighton, and the clear, firm 
drawings of such 
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pular draughtsmen as Phil 
May, Randolph Caldecott, and the like, are in- 
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“THE GLEANERS,” BY J. F. MILLET 


Roth these pictures flluatrate the power of line: “The Sower,” by its noble swing, suggests 
the mastery of man over Earth. The Gleaners,” by its curves, suggests Earth enslaving man 
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“THE SOWER,’ BY J. F. MILLET 


valuable guides to drawing; whilst Sir Edward 
Poynter issued a series of drawing-books for 


students of the 
antique which 
are good train- 
ing in chaste, 
clear line of 
the beauty of 
form to be 
learnt fromthe 
great Greek 
sculptors. It 
is capital prac- 
tice, too, to 
get photog- 
oe of w 7 

own people 
and of beauti- 
ful women, 
and to sketch 
them in line, 
always re- 
membering to 
“block in’”’ the 
whole head 
first, then to 
draw the de- 
tails in their 
true relation 
to each other 
afterwards. In- 
deed, the very 
collecting of 


et eee ae ee 


that could possibly be given. 

Detail, The rough lines to “ block 
out” the object are, needless to say, only 
to give a rough idea of where the real 
form will come ; but when the details are 
drawn, then every line should be so true 
that the very object seems to be en- 
closed within them. In the first rough 
sketch of the general form and swing of 
the figure, for instance, we are only seek- 
ing to get proportion, and the general idea 
of the ground to be covered. But the 
drawing of the detail that will then be 
set within this rough sketch cannot be 
too true or too beautiful in its effect upon 
the eye. 

Exactly the same advice applies to a 
landscape. Rough sketch the relation of 
things as a whole, roughly showing where 
the masses of dark and light will come, 
and the general lines. en sketch in 
the details, which will not now get out 
of place. 

t used to be the habit in the art 
schools to set a pupil to draw a Greek 
statue, and laboriously spend weeks and 
months in stippling and cross-hatching 
the light and shade of every detail of it ; 
but this is a pitiful waste of power which 
should be applied to the acquiring of ease, 
deftness and swiftness in setting down 
the form of things. And even if a 
student be attending an art school, all 
his work there will be empty of result if 
he is not constantly drawing as swiftly 
and well as he possibly can every 
object that he sees about him. Then, 
when the day comes that he awakes to 
find drawing a habit, he will not only be 
able to paint without being harassed with 
the difficulty of drawing, but he will be able to 
concentrate all his powers upon getting the 
colour true. Many a boy has come to hate 
literature because he was compelled to learn 
Shakespeare before he could understand him ; in 
the same way art is choked out of many a lad 
by the boring and tedious effort to draw objects 
like old statuary until he hates every detail of 
the beautiful object. 

Everything holds a character of its own, and 
that character can be given by drawing. It 
used, for instance, to be a A axiom amongst 
artists that trousers were without any character 
but that of seve Pipes ; but men like Phil May 
came and proved t the lines and forms of 
trousers contained an astounding amount of 
character, whether they were the ragged wear 
of beggars, the dandified grotesqueness of 
costermongers, or the inherited breeches of 
street-boys. Boots hold a rare amount of the 
character of the feet they cover, character which 
they betray to the man with eyes sufficiently 
inquisitive to seek them out and draw them. 

Line. Nowasregardstheline. The student 
should draw with the line as the musician uses 
&® note of music on a violin—making the line 





JOHN FISHER, BISHOP OF ROCHESTER, BY HOLBEIN 
To illustrate the freedom and power of the master's line 
{Fron the original in Windsor Caatle] 


swing out or thin down as it suits the form he 
would draw. It is an education to look at one 
of Holbein’s chalk portraits to see how the line 
caresses the form of the brow, and seems to 
disappear over the curved edge, to start again 
and sweep over the cheek bone. The line as it 
forms the nose seems to search out every subtle 
curve and form, until it disappears into the flesh 
under the nostril. Then, again, take a pen 
drawing by Aubrey Beardaley—sec how musical 
is the sense it gives. When the line with its 
simple curve sweeps round the edge of the head, 
neck and shoulders of some beautiful woman, it 
seems to be made of delicate flesh—it suddenly 
breaks into a series of dots that seem to be 
made of very muslin, tracing the delicate folds 
of gossamer draperies—then the line takes o 
stronger note and sweeps out the form of the 
silken gown, rippling along to.make the flounces, 
and criss-crossing net-wise to state the netlike 
quality of some transparent veil. There is 
scarcely any master who could do more with the 
sheer beauty of his line than Beardsley, whose 
work is easily within the reach of any student. 
There are lessons innumerable in Randolph 
Caldecott's nursery books, not only of how line 
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proper! and fitly handled can speak to the eye, 
t : : great beauty of soloatiaa 
broad washes of water- 
t practice which greatly 
the eral d city ricky aude 
ica aa ental , which 

any artiste’ colourman. 
cofedefing 28 theme tae et ie 

: e, he s ni 
‘oaly tse the pen and the but he ought 
from the very first to draw with the brush as 
well, his hand used to the loose point 
and the tricks of the tool. He should try to get 
a copy of the “ Studio's” special number upon 
** Modern Drawing,” and Joseph Pennell’s 
most useful volume on pen drawing, with its 
invaluable examples by various artists, a book 


which is an education in itself, since it shows 
be produced by 


8 
2 


and so develop his own taste. And there are 
innumerable superb examples of the work of 
Edwin Abbey, Howard Pyle, Dana Gibson, and 
others in the American magazines, which are 
better than much schooling. At foreign book- 
sellers may be procured for a few pence the 
work of Frenchmen like Steinlen, and of Germans 
and other foreign artists in papers like Jugend 
and Simplictestmus, which are not only a joy 
to possess, but which are also a rare education 
in drawing. Also, from the beginning, whilst 
the student is still giving all his strength to the 
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Box: “No? Why, dont you never treat yourself to no luxuries, guvner?” 
TITE EXPRESSIVENESS OF LINE: A PEN-AND-INK DRAWING 


BY PHIL MAY. 
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mastery of drawing, he should try to sweep in 
broadly the modelling of the masses ; not going 
into the details as in the old academic methods, 
but still getting the larger values. Thus, when he 
acquires correctness in drawing, he will be able 
to model in the detail with ease. 

A useful thing, until the student can 
afford the schools, is 


to get aphs of 
horses, dogs, animals, or iain ae er in 


ag ser cea alas , and try to draw them 
in freehand. 

The Human Form. We now come to 
drawing from the human form. A certain 
amount of anatomy may be learnt from books 
on this subject, but the best way to learn 
it is to take the male figure and the female, 
and to draw them into your knowledge. Mere 
reading of books on anatomy is sheer waste 
of time. The chief muscles and the bones 
should be drawn, so as to give the hand the 
knowledge as well as the head. The student will 
find that when he draws a head, he is inclined, as 
he goes on drawing the figure, to elongate each 

art more and more out of all proportion to the 
head. Some students are inclined to do the oppo- 
Ane and shorten the proportions—a very ugly 
fault. 

It is best in drawing from life, to tick off the 
proportions so a8 not to let the pencil stray, 
as it is inclined to do, into elongation. The 
figure roughly divides into two at the top of 
the legs, and artists make the head the standard 
of measurement, always speaking of the figure 
or parts of the figure as so many “ heads.”” The 

height of the head goes into the 

upright figure seven and a half 
times (the Greeks made it eight, 
a8 we shall see). The first head is, 
of course, to the chin, the second 
head comes to the nipples of the 
breasts, the third head to the 
navel, and the fourth head to the 
top of the legs. This is half the 
figure, or the whole of the head 
and trunk. 

The fifth head comes down the 
thigh so far as to allow the knee 
to come midway between it and 
the next head, the sixth ; while the 
seventh head reaches to the ankle. 
The foot, then, is midway in the 
eighth head, as the knee was mid- 
way in the sixth. 

A Permissible Exaggera: 
tion. The Greeks made the shin 
longer, so that the foot came to 
the eighth head, and the figure 
acquired an added grace and 
dignity due to the length from the 
knee to the heel. It is a very 
permissible exaggeration, often em- 
poye with fine effect by men like 

i 


ton. 

The length of the re kept 
Aap check, the ae is aoe 
lable to go very far’wrong with its 
breadth ; but it is well to have a 
rough rule of thumb for the face 
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THE GREEK IDEAY. OF BEAUTY 


and head also. The face is halved across female figure from memory—back, front, and 
the eyes; the nostrils form the quarter line side view—until the proportions are so set in the 
(or half the lower half). The hair, roughly memory as to become fixed ; in fact, the student 
speaking, forms the upper quarter (or half of should be able to draw them almost with his 
the upper half). The ears should in the full eyes shut. It is astonishing how accurate the 
face therefore come between the cross line of brain becomes in holding these facts when drilled 
the eyes and the cross line of the nostrils. The to it—just as it holds pages of verse by training, 
width of the face is roughly twice the length of stored away until called for. These six forms, 
the nose, or twice the length from the nose to three of the male and three of the female figure, 


the chin. are enormously valuable to the artist's memory 
It is well constantly to draw the male and and hand. 
To be continued 
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NATURAL HOW A FLOWER IS BORN 

“9 Maintenance of the Life of the Species. Germination and Development 

Continued from of Seeds. Structure and Parts of Flowers and Plants. Classification 
page 174 


By Professor J. R. AINSWORTH DAVIS 


OWEVER successful an individual plant 
or animal may be in the struggle for 
existence, the species to which it belongs would 
of course die out were there not some provision 
for the production of new individuals. And we 
find that in all organisms ports of the body 
become detached and ultimately grow into the 
mombers of a new generation. This process is 
reproduction, or propagation, and may be effected 
by seed-plants in a varicty of ways. 

Kinde of Reproduction. A broad dis- 
tinction is drawn between vegetative reproduc- 
tion, in which some of the parts helping in the 
maintenance of the life of the individual become 
detached, and sexual reproduction, which is of 
more specialised nature, and is ministered to 
by the flower. 

Good examplos of the former are afforded by 
the potato and strawberry. What is familiarly 
known as a “ potato” is really a thickened 
branch of an underground stem, crammed with 
starch and other kinds of nutritive matter and 
technically called a tuber [40]. If allowed to 
remain in the ground the eyes—-which are 
really buds—will grow into shoots that rise 
above the surface, while roota grow out from 
their lower nodes. The result is a new plant. 
As everyone knows, this valuable article of food 
in usually propagated by means of the tubers, 
which are cut into pieces, care being taken that 
each of these possesses at least one eye or bud. 

In the case of the strawberry, long thin 
branches, the runners, grow along the ground 
away from the parent plant. From every node 
roots and a shoot can be produced, which grow 
downwarda and upwards respectively [41]. By 
decay of the internodes the connection with the 
parent is lost, and a number of young distinct 
planta are the net result. 

The Flower. Some of the branches of 
the stem in our pattern plant, instead of giving 
rise to nothing but ordinary foliage-leaves, bear 
one or more flowers, into the nature and use of 
which we must now inquire. We will suppose 
these to be ‘‘ pattern flowers,” answering to the 

eneral plan of which all flowers are variations, 
just as we may look upon the many kinds of 
clock and watch as being modifications of a 
pattern or diagrammatic time-piece, auch as a 
teacher of clock-making might devise to illustrate 
the casential parts common to all pieces of 
mechanism—apart from such things as sun-dials 
—of which the use is to tell the hour of the 
day or night. 

e flower ia in reality a greatly specialised 
shoot, concerned with the production of healthy 
capable of growing into fresh plants. 

Like all shoots, it is a stem bearing leaves, 
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though these differ more or leas from ordinary 
foliage-leaves, in accordance with their different 
use. It is borne on a flower-stalk, waich may 
also bear simplified and often scale-like leaves 
known as bracts. 

Parte of the Flower. = Consider the 
parts of the flower [42]. The central stem- 
part, the receptacle, is very short, owing to the 
suppression of its internodes, so that the 
different flower-leaves which it bears are 
crowded together, much in the same way as 
are the foliage-leaves in the rosettes of the 
dandelion and daisy, to which allusion has 
clsewhere been made. The flower-leaves are of 
four kinds, arranged in two sets, (a) the perianth 
or covering-leaves externally, and (b) the essential 
or reproductive leaves internally. 

The two sets of leaves of which the perianth 
is composed are an external circlet or whorl of 
five sepale—collectively termed the calyr—and 
an internal whorl of five petals, alternating with 
the sepals and together making up the corolla. 

The Sepals are firm and green, being more 
like foliage-leaves than their associates. They 
protect the delicate internal parts of the flower, 
especially in the bud. 

The Petals are larger and more delicate than 
the sepals, and are brightly coloured. They help 
to protect the essential leaves, but their chief 
use is to make the flower conspicuoun, in order 
to attract insects. The object of this will 
presently become apparent. 

Reproductive Leaves. In the essential 
or reproductive leaves, again, we have two sets of 
structures—t.e. two whorls of Stamens, five in 
each whorl, and a whorl of five Carpels. 
The members of each whorl alternate with 
those of the preceding one. 

The Stamens, which are to be regarded as the 
male part of the flower, differ greatly in appear- 
ance from the petals and sepals. Each of them 
is like a thread with a thickened end, the 
two regions being the filament and anther respec- 
tively. In the latter is produced the flower-duat, 
or pollen, which probably everybody has noticed 
in alily or tulip. Ifa young anther is cut across 
and examined under the microscope it will be 
found to contain four pollen sacs in which the 
particles of this yellow dust, the pollen-grains, 
are formed. They are essential to the formation 
of the seed, as we shall presently see, and are 
liberated by the splitting of the anthers. 

Except that the Carpels are green, they differ 
widely in a Hse from leaves, but each of 
them is really a folded leaf, of which the two 
edges have coalesced. Sheltered within the 
cavity are a number of minute green bodies, 
which grow out from the edges of this folded leaf, 
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as will be realised when the carpel splits open 
later, as it docs, ¢.g. in larkspur (Jelphintum) 
or marsh marigold (Caltha). The ovules are 
destined to become the seeds, provided the 
pollen-grains are allowed the chance of per- 
forming their office. The lower ovule, containing 
part of a carpel is the ovary, and its narrow 
upper end is the style, on the top of which is 
a xticky patch, the stigma. The carpels are the 
female part of the flower, and are collectively 
termed the piatil. 

Production of Seeds. In order to 
clearly understand how ovules become seeds it 
will be best to leave our pattern flower, and 
consider a still simpler case, where only one 
carpol is present, in which but one ovule is con- 
tained [48]. Microscopical examination will show 
us that this ovule is covered by two protective 
skins, imperfect, however, at one place—the 
micropyle, which is simply the Greek for “ little 
gateway.’ Within these skins is a cellular mass 
(nucellus), one cell of which, close to the micro- 
pyle, has developed into a relatively conspicuous 
structure, and is known as the embryo sac, 
hocause within it the young plant is formed. 

The most important part of the contents of 
this sac is the egg-appuratus, a group of three 
small colls next the micropyle. QOne of them, 
which is much larger than the others, is the egg- 
cell, or ovum, from which the young plant 
originates, and which is strictly sonipareble to 
the egg of a fish, a frog, or an insect. But its 
development cannot begin unless it is fertilised — 
i.e, unless an infinitesimal amount of what may 
be called male protoplasm fuses with it. It is 
the office of the pollen-grain to supply this. 
And here it may be stated, once for all, that 
sexual reproduction in plants and animals alike 
essentially consists in the coalescence of two 
minute masses of living matter, or protoplasm, 
one male and the other female. We do not at 

resent precisely know why fertilisation should 

necessary, or exactly how it makes it possible 
for the egg-cell to develop. 

The Birth of a Plant. (48). A pollen- 
grain is «a small mass of protoplasm con- 
taining two nuclei, and covered by two skins, of 
which the inner one is very delicate. It may be 
regarded as consisting of two cells—as indicated 
by the two nuclei—though in the higher seed- 
peu these are not separated from each other 

y a party-wall. The first step towards the 
attainment of fertilisation is the transfer of 
pollen-grains to the stigma. This is pollination. 

Supposing this transfer to have been accom- 
plished, the pollen-grain germinates in the sticky 
fluid of the stigma, and sends out an excessivel 
delicate pollen-tube, which grows down throug 
the style into the ovary, where its tip passes 
through the micropyle. Moanwhile, one of the 
two nuclei of the pollen-grain has passed into the 
pollen-tube, where it divides into several frag- 
ments. One of these enters the ovum, with the 
nucleus of which it fuses, and thus effects ferti- 
ligation. It has just been said that this process 
consists in the union of two minute masses of 
protoplaam, and we may add to this that the 
masses in question are of nuclear nature,—4.e. 
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they are made up of specialised protoplasm. 
The nucleus of a cell is, in fact, of an extra- 
ordinarily complex nature, but it would take us 
too far to enter into details regarding this. 

Supposing that the pollen-grain of our simple 
flower has been transferred to the stigma of the 
same. flower, it will be a case of aelf-polltnation, 
followed by self-fertilisation. But if the pollen- 
grains on the stigma have come from another 
flower we have cross-pollination, followed by 
cross-fertilisation. 

How Insects Beautify the World. 
As a result of very numerous observations and 
experiments it has been clearly proved that 
healthier and more vigorous seeds are produced 
when croas-fertilisation takes place than when the 
egg-cells are aclf-fertilised. Wedo not quite know 
why, but such is the case. Pollen from another 
flower on the same plant is better than pollen 
from the same flower, while if it has been pro- 
duced in a different plant. of the same species 
the results are still more favourable. 

As cross-fertilisation is necessarily preceded 
by cross-pollination, we naturally expect to find 
many devices for securing this. VPollen may be 
transferred from one flower to another by various 
agencies. If we suppose our simple flower to be 
a conspicuous one, the transfer will most likely 
be effected by insects—i.e. it will be tnsect- 
pollinated. 

The colours and odours of our native flowering 
plants are simply to be regarded as means for 
attracting insects, though fortunately enough 
these have for the most part similar predilections 
in these matters to ourselves. Indecd we may 
say that our esthetic tastes, so far as sight and 
smell are concerned, have evolved to a large 
extent on lines determined by the insect world. 

Flowers, however, do more than merely attract 
insects by suitable colours and odours. The 
p-ovide them with what may be called flower-food, 
upon which indeed some of their guests areentirely 
dependent. This partly consists of the pollen 
itself, which is produced in abundance, and 
partly of the sweet fluid known as nectar. The 
atter oozes out from little swellings—nectartes— 
situated deep down in the flower, and varying 
a good deal in number, character, and exact 
position. 

The fertilised ovum divides again and again 
to | eae a small mass of cells, which enlarges 
and increases to form a minute plantlet, outside 
or within which is a store of food in the form of 
starch and albuminous matter, or possibly other 
nutritive substances which render growth possible 
till such time as the young plant is able to draw 
on the supplies of the outside world. The 
delicate investments of the ovule become firm 
and tough seed-coats. 

The Fruit. While the seeds are ripening the 
ovary enla and becomes the frusét. This 
may be hard and dry, as in buttercup, poppy, 
and sunflower, or fleshy and succulent, as in 
plum, orange, and grape. Other parts besides 
the ovary may undergo changes, and contribute 
to the formation of what is then termed a “‘ false 
fruit.” The red pulp of a strawberry, for 
instance, is formed by the enlargement of the 
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atem- of the tlower,—i.c. the receptacle. 
The litte brown pips which stud its surface are 
the rval fruit —in this case dry, and each formed 
from an ovary. 

The diverse characters of seeds and fruits are 
often in relation to the necessity for giving the 
young plants a chance of finding some suitable 
apet in which to grow up, and for preventing 
them from competing too vigorously with their 
parents. We have, in fact, all sorta of arrange- 


monts by which the sraticring or dispersal of 
neenin in facilitated. 
Germination of the Seed (4). Ifa bean 


is soaked in water and the tough coats removed, 
wo ahall find the interior entirely occupied by 
the young plantlet, which consista of a very 
amall root (radicir), a shoot (plumule), and (wo 
relatively enormoun seed-leaves (colyledona), in 
Which food i atored. By treating # castor-oil 
seed (easily obtamable from the chemist) in the 
same way, wt shal) also be able to make out 
radicle, plumule, and cotyledons, but thew last 
are quite thin and do not act as atorchousen, 
Tn thin case the plantiet embedded in a mass of 
Nutritious substance, known as the endosperm, 
or often aa the “albumen,” a not very happy 
name for at, The two seods named are types of 
eralbumingous and albuminous sowds, in which the 
food of the young plant i atored up within it 
and outside it reapectively. 

During the winter the seed remains ino a 
dormant condition, but when apring arrives it 
bowins to grow ee. germinates. The seod conta 
crack, the cadicle elongates and pushes ita way 
into the soil, while the plumule also becomes 
ager and longer, tung into the air and un- 
folding its leaves, The food store in gradually 
exhausted in these processes of growth, becoming 
converted into soluble substancea, which travel 
to the places where they are required. By the 
time they are all used up the seedling plant is 
able to take ate food from the air and soil, 
Mowture, oxygen, and warmth are required for 
germination. 


CLASSIFICATION 
PLANTS 


We have already seen that the aced-piant 
phylum (aprrmaphytes) in divided into pod- 
planta (angioeperma) and naked-sveded plants 
(gymaceperms), and some detaila regarding the 
subdivisions of the former may now be given 
sufficient to eerve aa an introduction to special 
works on the subject. Pod-plants are divisible 
into two classca, aa follow : 

Crass I. Picoryugpons. The acedling is 
provided with two cat yledons or seed-leaves, an 
the vascular bundles of the stem are arranged in 
a ring, cach of them containing cambinm, which 
iw able to bring about increase in thickness. 
The veins of leaves are arranged in nel-like 
fashion. Wharis of the perianth in 4'a or 5's. 

Cuasa IL. Moxocotryerpons. The acediing 
is provided with only one cotyledon, and the 
vascular bundics of atem are scattered and 
se of pperoiarn The chief —— of the 

vos are more of parallel. 
Whorls of the onary in 3's. 
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OF SEED- 


100,000 Species. As over 200 orders are 
recognised (of which about 90 are British), 
embracing something like 100,000 species, it 
is obvious that we must limit ourselves to the 
consideration of facte of leading importance. 

The characters used in classification are of 
the most various kind, and though in most cases 
there is no doubt some practical meaning 
to be attached to them, our knowledge as to 
that meaning is often incomplete. 

We find that foliage-leaves vary greatly in 
arrangement and shape ; while stipules ma 
aresent or absent. As to the first point, which 
argely has reference to advantageous disposition 
with reference to light, we may find eitber only 
one leaf per node, the successive leaves being 
arranged in # spiral, or there may be tco leaves 
at each node. In these two cases the leaves are 
aaid to be respectively alfernate and opposite. 
The shape, as we have elsewhere seen, is often 
also related to the supply of light. In simple 
leaves the blade is one piece, in compound ones 
it is cut up into a varying number of distinct 
leatets. Leaves devoid. of stipules are said to 
be eratipulate. 

The Structure of a Flower. (ircat 
importance attaches to the arrangement and 
atructure oof the parts of the flower, in 
which we can often detect some connection 
with the way in which pollination is effected. 
In our pattern flower the parts of each whorl of 
the perianth were all alike, and disposed in a 
xtarhike manner. Such a flower is regular. But 
in flowers which are pollinated by the higher 
insects, such as bees and butterflies, we find 
that these parts are more or less unequal, and 
disposed in a two-sided fashion. These are 
termed trregular—e.g. pea, pansy, and larkspur. 

In simpler cases the receptacle is more or less 
conical, so that the se , petals, and stamens 
clearly spring from beneath the pistil. The 
flower is then Aypogynows, as in our pattern 
case. But the eccptacie may be modified into 
a sort of cup, from the edge of which sepals, 
petals, and stamens arive, while the pistil 
occupies the interior of the cup. as in the rose. 
Such flowers are igynous. And if this cup 
fuses with the pistil, so that the sepals, etc., 
appear to grow from the top of the ovary, as in 
the snowdrop, the flower is epigynows, and is still 
further specialised. In the two first cases the 
ovary is only attached to the receptacle by its 
baac, and is aaid to be superior, while in the last 
caar the attachment is more extensive, and it is 
termed inferior [45]. 

The Parte of a Flower. There are 
many variations as to the number of flower 
leaves. The most primitive case is where 
they are relatively numerous, and arranged in 
« spiral. This is beautifully seen in the sepals, 
petals, and stamens of the white water-lily 
(Nymphaa alba), which pass gradually into one 
another; aleo in the stamens and carpels of 
buttercups ( Ransaculus). 

In most flowers, however, the parts are in 
successive whoria, as in our pattern case, but 
there are many variations as to number. The 
mner whorl of aamens is often suppressed 
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MATURAL, HISTORY 
sci gi gy in extreme cases—<¢.g. most 
orch ly one stamen may be present. 
Buch reductions have reference to increasin 
certainty of pollination, so that there is no need 
for a large quantity of pollen to be produced. 
The carpels, tuo, for similar reasuns, are often 
reduced in number, and many flowers—e.g. pes 
and gorse, possess but one. 

The perianth ia badly developed, reduced, and 
inconspicuous, or even abwent, where pollination 
is not effected by insects (or birds), so that there 
is no need for conspicuousnoss. In such cases, 
there is usually an absence of colour (other than 
green), odour, and nectar. 

in simpler cases the Hower-lenves of a par- 
ticular kind are not united together, @e., are 
free. With increasing specialination we find 
sepals, petals, stamens, and more particularly 
carpels, are reapectively united.  Flower-leaves 
of different kind may alao adhere togetber — 
eg. stamens with petals, as in primrose 
(Primuta vulgaria). 

There in further a great deal of variation 
aa regards the number of orules, and the way 
in which these are arranged in the ovary. Seda 
may be either exalbuminous of albuminous, as 
already mentioned 

Wo are now in a position to briefly sum- 
marise the characters of the more important 
subdivisons of Picotyledons and Monocot yle- 
dons. The flowers are hypogynous and the 
ovary superior unloads otherwise stated. 


Sexo-Pravts,-—Crass T. [Dicotyledons. | 


Thin class ie divided into three sub-classes, 
the flowers belonging to the firet two of which 
aro commonly conspicuous, which means that 
they are pollinated by insecta, or it may be 
inthe warmor parta of the globe by birds. 


Scs-Chaas |. Polypetale. Both calyx and 
corolla present. Petals free. 

a. Buttercup and Water-Lily Group 
(Kanalea). Stamens generally numerous, Car. 
pels usually free. Seeds albuminous. 

1, Crowroor Orpen (Kanunculacer) | 46). 
Leaves generally alternate and exatipulate. 
The buttercups and their allies powiess regular 
flowers, with numerous stamens and carpels, 
while in forms such as larkspur (Delphinsum), 
and monkshood (deonitum), there are showy 
immguine Howers apecialined in relation to the 
vinite of higher insects, and fewer carpels, 

2. Warna-uity Orpen (Vempheracee) [47]. 
Marsh or aquatic herbs, such as white water- 
lily (Nympaca alba), and yellow watey-lily 
(Nephar lateus), with consmcuous flowers, the 
spiral arrangement of which haa already been 
mentioned. Notable spevies are the Egyptian 
lotus (Nymphaea lotus), and Victoria regia, a 
South American form. with leaves 6 ft. and 
e mateers ayy areca 

( ris) and magnolia belong to 
other orders of this group. - . 

b. Poppy, Wallflower, and Violet 
Geoup (Pariceles). The chief peculiarity 
of this greup conaista in the fact that the two 
or more carpels present are united together 


by their edges, so that the ovules are attached 
to the outer wall of the ovary. 

3. Porry OnpER (Papaveracea) [48]. Herbs 
yielding a sticky juice (latex), which is either 
milky in appearance or else coloured. Leaves 
alternate and exstipulate. Sepals, two ; 
petals, four. Stamens numerous, The flowers 
are very conspicuous, and the numerous seeds 
are albuminous, Poppies are the best-known 
types, and the latex of one species (Paparer 
somniferum) is the source of opium. The 
greater celandine (Chelidunium majus), & 
common hedgerow plant, has yellow flowers, 
and yields an orange-yellow juice. 

4. WALLFLOWER OnpER (Crucifere) [48]. 
In this large and important order the leaves 
are alternate and exstipulate. There are four 
sepala in two whorls, four petals arranged in the 
form of a cross, six stamens (four long and two 
short), and two carpels. The ovary is divided 
into two cavities by a partition growing out 
from the edges of the fused carpels. Seeds 
exalbuminous. Good examples of the order are 
wallflower (Chetranthus cheiri) and stocks 
(Matthiola); «xlso many common wild forms, 
such as shepherd's purse (Capsella buraa- 
pastoris), lady's smock or cuckoo-flower (Car- 

damine pratensis). and charlock (rassica 
sinapistrum), a noxious weed of which the 
yellow flowers are seen in cultivated fields. 
Many xpecies are used ax food—e.g., watercress 
(Naaturtium offcinale), and garden creas (Lept- 
dium sativum), which together with white 
muatard (/irassica alba), constitutes the familiar 
*amall salad " or mustard and cress.”” Culti- 
vated radishes are derived from one wild species 
(Raphanua raphanistrum), turnips, swedes, and 
rape from another (Brasatca campestris) > while 
ordinary and red cabbage, cauliflower, Brussels 
sprouts, aad savoys, have all been produced by 
cultivating the wild cabbage (Brassica oleracea) 

5. Vionet Oper (Violaceer) [50]. Leaves 
alternate, with stipules. The flowers are 
irregular and more or leas conspicuous. The 
flower-leaves are in fives, except the carpels, of 
which there are three. Violets and pansies 
(Veola) are the best-known plants in the order. 

Certain pitcher-plants (Sarracenia), vellow 
corydal (Corydalis lutea), the  caper-plant 
(Capparis), of which the flower buds are used for 
caper sauce, rock-rose (Helianthe mum), mignon- 
ette (Reseda), and the insect-eating sundews 
(Drosera), belong to other orders of the group. 

c. Mallow Group ( Malrales). The flowers 
are regular, and the parts of the perianth are 
in fives. Stamens variable in number. often 
united by their filaments. Carpels three or 
more, with the ovary in compartments. 

6 Mactow Orper (Malvaceae) [51]. Leaves 
alternate, with stipules. The filaments of the 
numerous stamens are united into a tube. and 
the carpels are also numerous. Seeds nearly or 
quite exalbuminous. Well-known examples 
are marsh-mallow and hollyhock (AlAqe) 
maliows (Malea), the tree-mallow (Loeratera) 
which grows by the sea, and also the cotton- 


plant (Gossypium). 
7. Liar OapEn (Tilsacee). Mostly trees or 


shrube with alternate stipulate leaves. The 
corolla is often reduced and inconspicuous, 
Seeds albuminous. 

The lime or linden (Tilia) is visited by 
numerous bees, for though its flowers are not 
neh conspicuous, they are exceedingly fragrant, 
and produce large quantities of nectar. 

The Cocoa-tree (Theobroma Cacao) belongs 
to another ordcr of the group, and so does the 
tea-plant (Thea stnensta). 

d. Disk-flower Group (Discifore). The 
chief distinctive feature of this large assemblage 
of plants 1s found in the fact that the single 
whorl of carpels is borne on a swelling of the 
receptacle, technically known as a “disk.” It 
ia in reality a nectary. 

8. Frax ORDER (Linacea).—Leaves exatipu- 
late. The flowers are regular, with four to five 
sepals, the same number of petals and stamens 
(there may be ten of the latter), and three to 
tive carpels united together. 

The order ix mentioned here because it includes 
common flax (Linum usitatiaaimum), the bast- 
fibres of which are used in linen manufacture. 

9 Geranium OrRpdER (Gerantacen). The 
parts of the flower are mostly in 5's, and the 
carpels are united. The upper part of the pistil 
is generally beak-shaped. Sceds nearly or quite 
*xalbuminous. Thecrane's bills (Gerantum) bear 
regular flowers, while those of the much-culti- 
vated pelargoniums are more or leas irregular, ns 
are the atork's-bills (Krodium), Indian creas or 
*nasturtium " (Troperolem) [88], and balsam 
({mpatiens). The delicate white flowers of wood- 
sorrel (O.ralis acetoaella) are reguinr. 

Rue (Reta), oranges and lemons (Cifrus), holly 
(Ilex), spindle-tree (Huonymua), vine (Vettes), 
Virginia creeper (Ampelupsis), maple and syca- 
more (4cer), and horse-chestnut (Htppocastanum), 
belong to other orders of the group. 

e. Cupeflower Group § ((rateranthe). 
The receptacle is either flat or to some extent 
cup-shaped, so that the flower is more or leas 
perigynous. Sepals and petals in 4's or 5's. 

10. Pea Orper ( minose). Our native 
species of this large and important order possess 
alternate stipulate leaves, and irregular buttertly- 
shaped flowers { Wistaria, 36]. Thereare five united 
sepals and five petals, free except that the limhe 
of the lowest two are partly united. Stamens 
ten, with all their filaments united into a tube, 
or the uppermost one free. There is but a single 
c » which ripens into a pod that liberates its 

8 by splitting down one side. The seeds are 
exalbuminous. The order is notable m many 
ways. Some of the included species do mach to 
give colour to our landscapes, especially gorse 
(Ulex enropeeus), broom (Cytisus scoparinus), and 
the clovers (Trifolium). Others are valuable 
odder ta, as clovers, vetches, and horse- 
bean (Vieta), while many—e.g. pea (Pisum 
eatirum), scarlet runner (Phaseolus multiflorus), 
broad bean ( Vices faba), and lentil (Lens esculenta) 


are important articles of food. 
Exotic members of the order differing in 
many respects from the t mentioned 


ypee already 
the li a1 4‘ indi 
Undagofaray and ef saad pitied bryan (s$}, 
Za . 


ll. Ross Onpep ( Rosacem) (84 and 63}. Leaves 
with atipules, and usually altornate. The regular, 
often congpicuous flowers posaces five sepals, five 
petala, numerous stamens (as a rule), and oe 
variable number of carpela, which may be free 
Or united. Seeda cxalbuminous, or nearly so. 

This order is also large and very important. 
Among beautiful species roses (Hosa) and haw- 
thorn (Crafergus) are conspicuous, while the 
following yield edible fruita: plum, apricot, and 
cherry (runua), strawberry (Fragarta), pear and 
apple (Pyrus), quince (Cydonia), modlar (Mea- 
pilus), and peach (.4myqdalua). 

Saxifrages (Sarifraga), gooseberry and currant 
(Ribes), and stone-crop (Sedum) belong to other 
orders of the group. 

f. Myrtle Group (Vuyrtales). Asin the last 
group there is a cup-shaped receptacle, but this 
ia in all casos fused to the ovary, which is there- 
fore inferior. 

Among familiar planta belonging to orders of 
the group are willow-herba (A prlobtum), evening 
primrose (Anothera), and fuchaia, with the parta 
of the flower in 4°«, while in the last the sepals 
are brightly coloured, Other examples are 
myrtle (Mayrtue) and the related eucalyptus, 
which is an important Australian forest tree, and 
may be nearly OO) feet high. Pomegranate 
(Punica), Braal nut (Bertholletia), and clove 
(Kugenia), of which the flower-buda are used us 
gpice, also belong to this group. 


g. Cucumber Group (/’epones). Regular 
flowers, some of which posses stamens and 
others carpely. Such male and female flowers 
may occur on the same or on different plantas. 

Cucumbers, melons, gourds, and allied plants 
constitute one order (Cucurhitacea ) of the group, 
while the common garden plant beyonia belongs 
to another (Begoniaces), 

h. Cactus Group ((actales). Here the 
leaves are reduced to scales or prickles, and their 
work is taken over by the thick green stems, 
Which assume the most extraordinary forms. The 
very numerous flower-leavesare spirally arranged. 

i. Paranip and Carrot Group (Um- 
bellalea). The small flowers are cpigynous and 
there is a fleshy nectary on the top of the 
inferior ovary. Seeds albuminoun. 

12. Parsnip ann Carrot Onpen (U'mbellifera) 
{83}. The small flowers are arranged in umbela 
—t.e. a number of flower-stalks radiate from the 
same point, and in this way conspicuousnens 
is brought about, 40 that many insects are 
attracted. 

A number of useful species belong to the 
order, such as caraway ((Carum carut), carrot 
(Daucus carota), parsnip (Pastinara sativa), 
parsley ( Petrosclinum satirum), coriander (Corian- 
drum sativum), and celery (dpium grareolens), 
Some species are very poiwmonous. especially the 
hemlock (Contum maculatum). 

Ivy (Hedera helir) and cornel ur dogwood (Cour- 
nus sanguinea) belong to other ordersof the group, 

Sra-Crass 2. (Monopetale). The flowers 
possess both calyx and corolla. Petals united. 

&. Madder and Honeysuckle Grou 


(Caprtfoliales). Foliage-leaves ite, wi 
stipules. Ovary inferior. Seeds albuminous. 
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Among plants belonging to this group are the 
following: Madder (/tubsa tinctorum) once im- 
portant as the source of a red dye-stall, goose- 

tram or cleavera (Galiam aparine), a common 

srow plant, the coffee plant (Coffea arabica), 
cinchons, from the bark of which quinine is 
obtained, and honeysuckle (/amicera), with con- 
aplcuous irregular fragrant flowern. 

1. Star-flower Group (1aerales). Leaves 
vxatipulate. The flowers are small, but being 
aggregated together in large numbers, are con- 
apicuous, They are epigynous, and the inferior 
ovary contains but one ovule. 

13. DaNoxion Orpen (Composter). [64]. 
What looks at first sight lke a single flower in a 
momber of this order ~.y., dandehon, really 
conniats of a number of very small flowers (Aurets) 
crowded together into what uw technically known 
asa’ head,” round which ina protective covering 
of bracts, liatle to be mistaken for a calyx. 
The parts of the flower are in S'4, except the 
cararie of which two are present, these being 
united. The stamens are attached to the corolla, 
and their anthers are united into a tube which 
surrounds the style. The calyx in greatly 
reduced, and often converted into a crown of 
hairs, Seeds exalbuminous, Among the moat 
conspicuous of the very numerous plants belong- 
ing to thin large and dominant order are sun- 
Hower (Helianthus annuus), aster, dahha, cine- 
rana, and chrysanthemum, Other well-known 
forme are dandehon (Tararacum officinale), dainy 
(Mellia perennasa), ox-eye damy (Chrysanthemum 
leucanthrmum), Uhintles, groundsel (Senecio eul- 
yoria). sud colt's-foot (Taaalago farfara), Valerian 
(Valersana), teasel (Jipaacus), and seabious 
(Scabioen) belong to other orders of the group. 

m. Heath Group (Aricales). Flowers more 
oF leasconspieuous  Carpela three to ten, united. 
Ovary superior, Seeds albuminous. 

M4. Meath Onpen (Ericacea).  Evergreens 
with exatipulate leaves. | Flower nearly or 
quite regular, Ovules numerous. This order 

reatly contnbutes (othe beauty of our moorland 
andxcapea, for it includes heather (Calana eul- 
garea), and the vanous kinds of heath or bell. 
heather (Arica). Azaleas (81) and rhododendrons 
are near relatives of thene, 

n. Primrose Group (/'rimulales). Flowers 
regular, with five stamens oppomwte the petala, 
to which they areattached.  Carpels five, united. 
The superior ovary contains but a single cavity, 
and the ovules are attached to a projection on 
the floor of this, Seeds albuminous. 

16. Primvoacnax (85) Leaves exatipulate. 
Flowers commonty conspicuous, with parts in 
Sa, Primroee (Primula vulgaris), cowaip (P. 
veris), and sow-bread ((‘vclamen) ary the most 
familiar members of the order. 

Sea-thrift’ (4rmeria) belonga to a related 
order. 

o Tube = flower Group (Txbiforr). 
Sopala and petals 4-5, stamens 2-5, pistil of 2-5 
united carpels. The superior ovary contains 
two or more compartments. 

Ree ee OnpDER ae rnagting! ) (86). varia 
ar, in 5's, 
carpela, of which there are two. Numerous 
334 


snali albiminous seeds. The potato pen 
(Solanum tuberosum) and tobacco plant (Veco- 
tiana) are of obvious importance, and valuable 


drugs are obtained from the virulently poisonous 
fen bane (Hyoscyamus niger), deadly nightshade 


(Atropa belladonna), and thorn-apple (Datura 
atramoninm). Petunias also belong here. 

17. Foxutove Ogper (Scrophulariacer) (87). 
Flowers generally irregular and stamens four, 
though these are somctimes two or five. There 
are two compartments in the ovary. Seeds as 
in last order. The mulleins ( Verbascum) possess 
nearly regular flowers (with five stamens), 
generally of yellow colour, and arranged in tall 
handsome spikea. The conspicuous tlowers of 
foxglove (Digitalis purpurea) are arranged along 
one side of the main axis: the plant is exceed- 
ingly poisonous, The little blue speedwells 
(Veronica) possess but four petals and two 
stamens. toadttax (Linaria vulgaris) and snap- 
dragon (Antirrhinum) have irregular flowers of 
remarkable shape, which have to be forced open 
by visiting bees. 

18. Deap-NeETTLE Ornper (Labiate). Leaves 
castipulate and usually opposite. Stems four- 
sided. Flowers markedly irregular, with five 
repalx, five petals, four stamens (usually), and 
two united carpels. The ovary is deeply divided 
into four lobes, each of which contains an ovule. 
Seeds exalbuminous. The white and purple 
dead-nettles (Lamium album and = purpureum), 
and ground-ivy (Nepeta glechoma) are common 
types. Many members of the order are aromatic, 
and yield essential oil, Among these may be 
mentioned mint (J/entha), sage (Salvia) (88), 
thyme (Thymus), marjoram (Oriyanum), and 
banil (Ocimum). 

Gentians ((rentiana), periwinkle (4 pocynum), 
convolvulus, forget-me-not (3/yoaotss), wild plan- 
tain (Plantago), verbena, gloxinia [87], ash 
(Fracinus), and jeasamine (Jasminum), belong 
to other orders of this extensive group. 

Scs-Crass 3. Incompleta.—-This is a large 
and somewhat heterogeneous assemblage of 
plants in which the tlowers, as a rule, either 
posses no perianth at all, or one consiating of a 
single shail of flower-leaves. 

p. Central - seeded Group § (Centro- 
sperma). Regular flowers, with superior ovary 
containing but one compartinent, in the centre 
of which is a projection to which the ovules are 
attached. 

19. Pink OrnpER((Caryophyllacea) (50). Leaves 
opposite. Contrary to the general rule for the 
sub-clasa, the flowers possess both calyx and 
corolla. Numerous smal! albuminous seeds, 
Common examples are pinks and carnations 
(Dianthus), campions (Lychaie), and chick weed 
(Stellaria media). 

Pepper (Piper), docks (Rumex), beet ( Beta), and 
nettle (Urtica). belong to other orders of the 
group. 

q. Green-flowered Group (liridifore). 
Small green regular flowers, with one or two 
carpela, The superior ovary contains a single 
ovule. The nigra, Sips. to various orders 
of the : Fig (Ficus carics), india-rubber 
plant tP. dlastica), hop (Humulas lupulus), 


hemp (Cansebies sativa), bread-fruit (Artocarpus), 
malberry (Morus), and elm (Ulmuaa). 

r. CatKhin - bearing Group (Amentales) 
{60}. Shrubs or trees with flowers in catkins or 
heads. The stamens and or tener 
flowers, the male and female flowers being on the 
same or different plants. The perianth is usually 
wanting, for in most cases there are no insect 
visitors. The following are common examplce 
of the group: Poplar (Populus), willow (Salir), 
oak (Quercus), beech (Fagus), hazel (Curylus), 
hornbeam (Carptaue), birch (Betula), alder 
(dinus), walnut (Juylans), and chestnut (Cas- 
tanea). 


Szep-Piants. Cuass 2. [Monocotyledons.] 


s. Lily Group (Liliifore). The flowers are 
regular, with parts in three's, and the carpels 
are united. In most cases both sepals and 
petals are cither white or brightly-coloured. 
Seeds, albuminous. There is generally a 
thickened underground stem. 

20. Liry Orper (Liliacer). Stamens six in 
number and ovary superior. The order includes 
many ornamental plants such as lily (Lasum) 
{35}, tulip (Tulspa), squill (Neslla), hyacinth 
(Hyacinthus), lily of the valley (Cunralaria), and 
“red-hot poker” (Katphofia). Also asparagus, 
and the useful but malodorous onion, garlic, 
leek, and shallot (species of Allium). New 
Zealand flax (Phormsum tenar) is of considerable 
economic importance. Nearly all members of 
the order are herbs, but to this there are excep- 
tions, e.g., yucca, and the dragon-tree (Dracarna) 
of the Canary Islands, which grows to an 
enormous size, and is very long-lived. 

21. Reso Orper (Juncacee). Plants with 
narrow leaves and small brown inconspicuous 
flowers resembling those of the last order in 
structure. Rushes (Juncus) and wood-rushes 
(Luzula) are included here. 

22. SNowprop Ogpsrk (Amaryllidacee) | 61). 
As Order 20, but with an inferior ovary. Snow- 
drop (Galanthus nivalis) and daffodil (Narcissus). 
are examples. 

23. Inis Orpexr (Iridacecr). As last order, 
but only three stamens. Iris, crocus, gladiolus, 
and saffron (Colchicum) are good examples. 

The pineapple (Anunasea sativa) belongs to 
another order of the group. 

t. Banana Group (Sciaminec). Tropical 
plants with large leaves and irregular flowers, of 
which the inferior ovary is generally divided 
into three compartments. The following plants 
belong oe aoe see rary (Musa 
sapientum), tain (¥. tstaca), ginger 
(Zéngiber), Indian-shot (Canna), and srrowroot 
eigen i 

wu. Orc Group (Gynandre). owers 
irregular and of remarkable form. The stamens 
are reduced in number and united with the 


pistil. 
24. Oncuiw Oxper (Orchidace) (30). This is 
the second order of seed-plants, only 


being i 
including over 8,000 species. 
but one stamen. We have a few British orchids, 
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but the headquarters of the order are in the 
troprca. 

v. Aquatic Group (Flucialrs), Aquatic 
forms, in which the stamens and carpel« are 
commonly more numerous than in other Mono- 
cotyledons. The ovary is usually superior. 
The following are examples of urders of the 
group. Water-thyme (Blodea), water-soldier 
(Ntratwtea), frog-bit (Hydrocharis), Howering- rush 
(Butomus), water-plantain (Alsema), arrowhoad 
(Sagttarw), pond-woed (Patamogeton), and sra- 
grasa (Zustera). 

w. Palm and Arum Group (Spadsiflora). 
The stamens and carpels are genorally in separate 
flowers, which are amall and crowded together 
on fleshy axes, and protected by a sheath 
(spathe) that covers them. Ovary superior. 

2. Pata Orper (Palmacer) (62). Large 
woody planta, nearly all of which are tropical. 
The large leaves commonly form a tuft on the 
top of a long cylindrical stem. The flower are 
inconspicuous, Stamens six; carpela, three, 
united. Seeds albuminous, and not more than 
three in) number. Two famihar and useful 
species are the coco-nut palm (Cocoa nucifera), 
which attains a height of about 80 ft., and the 
date-palm (Phantr dactylifera), Palm-vil, ange, 
vegetable ivory, and rattan canes are obtained 
from other members of the order. 

26. Arvm Oper (Arowdecr) [68]. Mostly 
tropical planta, of winch the minute flowers 
are borne on a fleshy, brightly-coloured axis 
(<padtr), the spathe surrounding which om often 
showy. Perhapa the best-known csample of 
the order in this country ia the so-called arum- 
lily (Richardia athwpica), in which the spathe 
is white and the ise eae ee yellow. Our one 
native species, cuckoo-pint or “lords and 
ladies’ (Arum maculatum) haa srrow-shaped 
leaves blotched with black, a green spathe, and 
a dark-red spadix. 

x. Grase and Sedge Group ((Glumiflora). 
Inconspicuous flowers in which the perianth is 
absent or reduced. Groups of them are enclosed 
in and protected by ahr bracta. 

27, Gixass Orper (Graminea) [64]. Herba 
with bollow-jointed stems (haulma), and alter- 
nate narrow leaves, the bases of which are in the 
form of sheaths grasping the stem and «plit 
down one side. There ia a little membranous 
outgrowth (ligule) at the junction of blade and 
sheath. Stamens usually throe and carpela two, 
united. The superior ovary contains a single 
ovule. The are albuminous. All grasses 
are included here, as well as our cereal crops, 
eg. wheat (Triticum vulgare), barley (Hordeum 
sativum), and vats (Avena sativa). e bamboo 
(Bambuea) and sugar-cane (Saccharum) are also 
members of the order. 

28. Szpcx Oxpxr (Cyperacear) (65). These 
differ from bevy in the posession of solid 
stems, while leaf has no ligule and its sheath 
is not split. The members of the order abound 
in marshy places, and are common on the edges 
of streams, ponds, and lakes. The yrus of 
the ancient Egyptians was pre rom the 
pith of one species (Papyrus anliquorum). 


To be continued 
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Copper. The use of copper (Ouprum; 
symbol Cu; atomic weight 63) dates from very 
carly times, probably because it frequently 
occurs in a native metallic state, cither in de- 
tached masses, as on the southern shores of 
Lake Superior, or in veins disseminated through 
granite, eto., as in Cornwall and Wales. It is 
too tough to be blasted, and has therefore to be 
out into portable blocks by the laborious use of 
chinela. 

There are several ores of copper, as the red 
and black oxides, the green carbonates, and, most 
abundant of all, the yellow ore known as copper 
pyrites, consisting of copper, iron, and sulphur. 
Grey copper ore is also abundant and contains 
the same elements together with antimony and 
arsenic, The smelting of copper ore consists of 
neveral processes: (1) Roasting, to expel the 
argenic and part of the sulphur and to convert 
the iron into oxide of iron. (2) Melting, to 
remove the oxide of iron in combination with 
nilica, leaving a coarse metal consisting chicfly 
of sulphide of copper. (3) Calcining the coarse 
metal to remove more of the iron and sulphur. 
(4) Fusing of the calcined coarse metal to remove 
the remainder of the iron and produce fine 
metal. (5) Calcining or roasting the fine metal 
to remove the sulphur and obtain blistered 
copper. (6) Refining and toughening to purify 
the copper. In the latter process about six or 
eight tons of blistered copper are loosely piled 
upon the hearth of a melting furnace [38 and 39], 
so that the air may circulate freely through it. 

Toughening. The oxygen of the air com- 
bines with the remaining sulphur and arsenic to 
form sulphurous and arsenious acid gases, and 
with the iron and other metallic impurities to 
form oxides. In about six hours the metal is 
melted and the slag formed upon the surface 
is raked aff. The copper is then ready for 
i heer To effect this the surface is covered 
with wood-charcoal, or with pounded anthracite, 
to protect it from further oxidation, and the 
molten metal is then stirred with a pole of green 
wood (usually birch). The end is kept under 
the surface and carbonic acid gas is disengaged 
until all the oxygen is driven off. Experience 
tells the men when the copper has attained its 
tough pitch. If the poling is carried on too long, 
the copper is called overpoled, and is then brittle 
and of an orange colour, of no use for working 
as copper, but good for brazing spelter. When 
the popper is intended to be rolled into sheets, 
a small quantity of lead is added, and stirring 
renewed to convert the lead into an oxide 
which rises to the surface and brings with it 
the oxides of any foreign metals, and is then 
skimmed off. 


By Professor HENRY ADAMS 


Characteristics of Copper, Copper is 
well known by its distinctive reddish colour ; 
it is very soft and malleable, is also ductile, and 
is capable of a high polish. The malleability is 
increased by heating up to a certain temperature, 
but when heated to nearly melting point, it 
becomes very brittle. Advantage is taken of 
this property in foundries, where copper requires 
to be broken up to get the right proportions of 
copper and tin, or other metal, for casting. 
When hammered and rolled, copper becomes 
rigid, stiff, and hard. To cure this it is heated 
in a large chamber with flame amin through 
it, but as air is present, scale is forme . To get 
this off it is brushed over with common urine, 
heated again and dipped in water, when it all 
comes off clean. When sheet copper is exposed 
to the atmosphere on roofs, a green protecting 
film of carbonate of copper is formed, and no 
further action takes place. The thickness known 
as 24 B.W.G., weighing one pound per square 
foot, is generally used and its only disadvantage 
is its first cost. Being a good conductor of heat, 
it is used in thicker plates for locomotive fire- 
boxes, but it loses tenacity in proportion to the 
rise of temperature. In the form of wire it is 
used for bell pulls and electrical conductors, and 
in the form of tape, averaging one inch wide and 
one-eighth of an inch thick, for lightning con- 
ductors. It is most largely aed: however, 
alioyed with other metals, a great variety of 
properties being thereby developed that will be 
described presently. 

Tin. Tin (Stannum; symbol Sn; atomic 
weight 118) is extracted from an ore called tin- 
stone, consisting of oxide of tin, and found in 
Cornwall from the most remote times to the 
present day. It occurs as mine tin ore in veins 
traversing rocks of quartz, granite, or clay-slate, 
with other metallic impurities, and as stream tin 
ore mixed with minersal matter deposited by 
torrents in the valleys adjacent to the veins of 
mine tin ore. The marketable tin is prepared 
from the raw ore by the following operations: 
(1) Mechanical preparation of the ore. (2) Cal- 
cining or roasting. (3) Washing the roasted ore. 
(4) Smelting. (5) Refining. 

The ore when raised from the mine is roughly 
freed from earthy matter by washing upon a 
grating, then broken and picked over to remove 
copper and iron Ls Sie ani crushed in a 
stamping mill {10}. t then goes through further 
washings on a buddle and other apparatus, where 
advantage is taken of the high specific gravity 
of tinstone to aeparate it from the impurities 
with which it is associated. The ore is next 
calcined in a reverberatory furnace with very 
long horizontal flues in which the oxidised arsenic 
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is deposited as white arsenic. Part of the sulphur 
off as sulphurous acid gas and part com- 
ines with the copper and oxygen to form sul- 
phate of copper, e roasted tin ore is then 
atirred in water to dissolve the copper sulphate, 
and washed on a rack to remove the oxide of 
iron, leaving black tin, which is smelted in a 
reverberatory furnace with a little lime to form 
a flux. The flux or slag is raked off the top and 
the molten tin runs into a pan and afterwards 
into cast-iron ingot moulds. The ingots of tin 
so obtained still contain a large proportion of 
impurities and are refined by operations known 
as liquation and boiling. Tho former consists of 
melting out the tin from a number of ingots and 
collecting the purer metal into a refining basin. 
The boiling consists of plunging stakes or logs 
of wet wood into the molten metal, which is 
kept hot by a separate fire, the steam given off 
causing the appearance of boiling and carrying 
the impurities to the surface in a froth which is 
skimmed off. It will be noticed that in every 
operation some of the material remains in a state 
of considerable impurity, and this being collected, 
is again passed through the process, so that in 
time it all comes to a final marketable state. 
Tin Plate. Tin is so little affected by ex- 
posure to the air or the action of weak acids 
that it is used as a coating to protect other 
metals. Tin-plate and block tin are thin sheet- 
iron plates pickled, annealed, scoured to remove 
ull oxide, and immersed in a cast iron pot con- 
taining melted tin covered with three or four 
inches of tallow; thoy remain in long enough 
for the tin to form an alloy with the surfaces of 
the iron, so that tirm adhesion is secured. They 
are thon immersed in molten tin of high purity, 
brushed and plunged into melted tallow, when 
the surplus tin runs to the lower edge and is 
afterwards removed, The plates, after being 
cleaned with bran, are packed in boxes containing 
from 100 to 225 sheets. Blook tin has not only 
a thicker coating, but the entire surface is gone 
over with a polished hammer upon a polished 
anvil to improve the union between the two 
metals and atiffen the plate. Copper culinary 
utensils aro very readily coated with tin and are 
then safe for domestic use ; when uncoated, a 
ion of the copper is liable to be converted 
into acetate of copper or verdigris, which is 
dissolved, and the food prepared in such vessels 
becomes poisonous. Tin has the curious propert 
of creaking when a small bar of it is bent, galled 
the “ cry of tin,” but it is not used in a natural 
atate except as a lining to lead pipes. It enters 


largely into alloys. 
gee Minorals frequently contain lead 


(Plumbum; symbol Pb; atomic weight 206), but 
practically only one of them is used for the 
production of this metal—eiz. Galena or sul- 
per of lead fai which has a crystalline 
orm and striking -like lustre. It ocours in 
veins traversing the clay slate in Cornwall, the 
limestone in Derbyshire and Cumberland, and 
the granite in Spain, and ia also found elsewhere. 
It usually contains a amall portion of silver, 
which pays for extraction when it reaches two 
parts per 1000. The ore is broken or crushed, 
er 


& 


washed, and sorted before passing into a rever- 
beratory furnace (41 and 43]. It there goes 
through four stages known as the first, second, 
third, and fourth fires. The fresh ore is put into 
the furnace while still hot from the previous 
charge, and a little coal is throwa into the furnace 
from time to time to keep up a moderate heat to 
roast the ore, from which some metallic lead 
runs through the tap-hole. At the end of two 
hours the furnace damper is raised, more coal is 
added to increase the temperature, some lime is 
thrown on the oxide and sulphate of lead upon 
the hearth, and the melted lead runs out freely. 
After about an hour the temperature is still 
further raised for another hour, the slags being 
spread over the hearth and more lime added. 
In the final stage the furnace is raised to its 
highest temperature, the metal run out on one 
side, and the slag is raked out on the other, 
leaving the furnace ready for a new charge of 
ore. The collected metal goes next to an 
improving furnace, which is a reverberatory 
furnace with a low arch, whence it is run into an 
iron pot and transferred to pig moulds. Foreign 
lead is re-melted in a large copper pan and run 
into half-round troughs, each containing one 
hundredweight, to form pig-lead. 
Characteristice of Lead. Metallic lead 
is a bluish grey, with a lustre which is bright 
when freshly cut, but rapidly tarnishes on ex- 
posure to the air, is very soft, can be cut with 
wood-working tools, but clogs the file, is easily 
indented, very malleable, and only feebly 
ductile. Surfaces freshly cut can be welded at 
ordinary temperatures by simply pressing them 
firmly together. 
en lead is melted in presence of air a 
greyish powder of sub-oxide is formed on the 
surface. If stirred vigorously for some time a 
agri powder of protoxide of lead (PbO,) will 
formed, called massicot or litharge. Flint 
glass is composed of yellow oxide of lead, silica, 
and potash. Lead in large proportion gives 
great brilliancy to pea a and the so-called 
ei gems are thus e. If the heating be 
urther prolon red lead will be produced. 
The reduction of oxide of lead—s.e. the removal 
of the oxygen—is very easy ; it is only necessary 
to melt it in contact with charcoal, coal, or coke 
dust (2 PhO + C = 2 Pb + OO,). 
Sheet Lead. Sheet lead may be cast in 
rcaaroe 7 18 a long, 6 pa — and about 
in. thi y melting pig- an uring it 
on to a level sand-bed on a wooden each, and 
sweeping off the surplus with a “strike.” It is, 
however, usually made by casting a thick block 
weighing 4 to 6 tons and passing it under metal 
rollers until it is reduced to the thickness required. 
The sheets are from 24 ft. to 36 ft. long and 5 ft. 
to 8 ft. wide, the finished thickness varying from 
mt 7 in. thick, but y known by 
the vere im pounds per foot super, say 3 lb. to 
in roof work, 4 ib. or 5 Ib. 
ead for a flashings, and soakers, 5 lb. to 
7 lb. lead for hips and ridges, 6 Ib. to 8 Ib. lead 
for gutters and flate, and wherever it is liable to 
be walked upon, 7 Ib. to 8 Ib. for soil pipes. The 
weight in pounds per foot super multiplied by 


pals will give the thickness in decimals of an 
in 


How Lead Pipes are Made. Lead pipes 
are made in a hydraulic press. one form of which 
consists of a steel cylinder [48], conta‘ning molten 
lead from which the scum has been removed and 
having a rod equal to the required inside diameter 
of pipe standing up in the centre. This is raised 
by water pressure to meet a fixed ram of the 
same diameter as the inside of the cylinder, and 
with a die in the bottom having a hole equal to 
the outside diameter of pipe. When the lead 
has just set, the cylinder conta‘ning it is forced 
upwards, and the lead squirting through the 
annular space in the bottom of ram forms a 
continuous pipe, which is coiled on a wooden 
drum. Lead pipes must not be used for the 
conveyance of soft water, although the water 
itself does not act upon the lead; it holds in 
solution some of the oxygen of the air, and this 
converts a portion of lead into oxide of lead. 
which is very poisonous, and accumulates in the 
human system, giving rise to colic and paralysis. 
Hard water does not have the same effect, as 
some of the carbonates contained are deposited 
on the lead and protect it. 

Zinc. Zinc (symbol Zn.; atomic weight 65) 
is found to a limited extent in England as zinc 
sulphide, called zinc blende or black jack, and 
zinc carbonate or calamine. The biende is 
stamped to powder and washed to free it from 
earthy matters, calcined in a reverberatory 
furnace with a double hearth, being first roasted 
on the cooler portion near the chimney and then 
on the hotter part near the furnace. The roasted 
ore used to be distilled with coke in fire clay 
crucibles arranged round a furnace like a glass 
furnace [46]. Each crucible had a pipe leading 
from the bottom, in which the zinc was con- 
densed and into a receiver. A consider- 
able quantity of oxide was carried down with 
the zinc, and the whole was re-melted in an iron 
pot, skimmed, and cast into flat cakes or ingots 
of spelter. The Belgian process is, however, now 
sar pared employed in England. The mixed ore 
and coal are put into fire-clay cylinders of about 
8 in. diameter ani 3 ft. long, closed at one end. 
From 40 to 80 of these cylinders are ranged in a 
furnace [44] in tiers like gas retorts. The carbon 
of the coal unites with the oxide of the zinc and 

as carbonic oxide, leaving the metallic 

zinc to come off as a dense vapour, which is con- 
densed in cast iron conical tubes, from which it 
is raked out into a large iron ladle. The zinc is 
then skimmed from dross and cast into ingots of 
70 Ib. to 80 Ib. each. In the Silesian process the 
calcined calamine is distilled with coal or coke in 
retorts or muffies arranged in a furnace 

ilding as in 45. 

Characteristica of Zinc. Zinc is 4 
bluish metal, probably the “ kuanos ” of Homer, 
pliable and moderately soft. At a temperature 
of 200° to 250° F. it is rendered malleable and 
be rolled into thin sheeta. For this pur- 
the crude ingota are re-melted and cast 

ge of convenient size for rolling 
passed ween cast iron rolls. Sheet 
inc is extensively employed for cheap gutters, 
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rain-water pipes, baths, and roofing, for which 
it is eminently titted by its resistance to the 
action of air and moisture. It soon tarnishes b 
the formation of a thin film of oxide, which 
preserves it from further action, but it has one 
serious defect for roofs, as it blazes fiercely undor 
the action of fire, producing light white flakes 
of oxide of zinc which form the basis of a paint 
called zinc-white. The acids in the air of towns 
act freely upon zine and corrode it. This is also 
liable to occur on flat roofs, to which cats have 
ACCOR, 

Zinc, like copper, becomes very brittle if 
worked much with a hammer, but this may be 
obviated by annealing or heating it and allowing 
it to cool very gradually. Bronze, however, 
requires to be cooled quickly to anneal it. If 
the zine bo heated to just below melting point 
and cooled gradually it becomes very brittle, ao 
that. care has to be taken not to overheat it. Like 
tin, if bent backwards and forwards, it crackles. 

Galvanised Iron. (ialvanised iron is sheet 
iron coated with zinc by immersing it when 
thoroughly cleansed into melted zine covered 
with powdered sal-ammoniac. The term ‘ gal- 
vanised " arises from the original process of 
depositing the zinc on the iron plate by immersing 
the plates in a solution of aul phatn of zinc and 
connecting them to the wires from the negative 
pole of a galvanic battery. The plates are 
generally corrugated to give them stiffness, and 
go by the name of corrugated iron, frequently 
used for covering temporary sheds. 
material is ill adapted for use in towns, as the 
acids of the atmosphere attack the zinc, ¢x posing 
the iron and allowing it to rust into holes. — [t is 
generally supposed that zinc is very light, but it 
is only seemingly light from the thinness of the 
sheets. Its weight is practically the same an 
that of cast iron. 

Aluminium, Aluminium Se hat Al; 
atomic weight 27), discovered by Wohler in 1828, 
is probably the most abundant of all metals, as 
it exists in every variety of clay (atlicate of 
alumina). It is more easily obtained from some 
of ita ores, such as bauxite. The ground mineral 
is mixed with soda-ash and heated in a rever- 
beratory furnace, when the soda combines with 
the silica and alumina, forming silicate of soda 
and aluminate of soda, the carbonic acid being 
expelled as gas. The mass, after cooling. 8 
treated with water to dissolve the aluminate of 
soda, which is then mixed with hydrochloric 
acid to remove the soda, leaving a gelatinous 
precipitate of hydrate of alumina. This is mixed 
to a stiff paste with common salt and charcoal 
powder, made up into balls the size of a fist, 
dried, and heated in earthenware cylinders 
through which chlorine gas is . The 
carbon of the charcoal combines with the oxygen 
of the alum'ns and escapes us carbonic oxids 
gas, while the alum‘nium unites with the chlorine 
to form chloride of aluminium; this combines 
with the salt (chloride of sodium) to form a double 
chloride of aluminium and sodium, which distils 
over and condenses to a solid mass. It is then 
mixed with sodium and fluor spar to form a slag 
to protect the metal, and thrown upon the red- 
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fe um, collecta in a melted state below 
the slag. — is now made at a tenth of 
former price, and is coming largely into use 
for domestic utensils and a great variety of 
ornemental articies. 
Characteristics of Aluminium. It 
a white malleable metal about as hard as zinc, 
and fuses at a eomewhat lower temperature than 
silver, It is extremely light and does not tarnish 
on exposure to the air. In appearance its colour 
is about midway between the two metals, zinc 
and silver. It is used extensively in alloys. 
Bronse. Bronze is a mixture of copper and 
tin in various proportions, say, ten copper to one 
tin. Gun motal is a bronze with a little zinc in 
it. The following table gives the principal 
bronze alloys : 


Name. Copper.| Tin. | Zinc. 
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Other Bronzes. Alum /n‘um bronze con- 
sists of 90 parts of copper to 10 of aluminium. 
Delta metal consists of 53) parts of copper, } part 
of tin, 414 parts of zinc, I part of lead, 1 part of 
iron, and § part of manganese. Phosphor bronze 
consists of 82 parts of copper, 10 parts of tin, 74 

rts of lead, 4 part of iron, 4 part of nickel, 
} part of phosphorus. 

Brase, Brass is a mixture of copper and 
zindéd in various proportions, say, for high braas, 
two copper to one zines, and low brass four 
copper to one vin'. The terms higher and lower, 


applicd to brass, express the greater or leas 
ition. The follow. 
braas alloys : 


quantity of zine in the com 
ing table gives the princi; 
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fb; atomic weight 122) is used in alloys = 
founding, and for ial antifriction 
metal consists of three to seven parts of 
and one part of antimony. For 

metal « little bismuth is added to reduce 
temperature of fusion. Hard antifriction metal 
consists of one part of copper, 50 parts of tin, 
and five parts of antimony. For soft anti- 
friction metal the copper and tin are omitted and 
lead is added. A es 

Nickel. Nickel (symbol Ni; atomic weight 
59) is also used in alloys, chiefly in the manu- 
facture of German silver and electro plate, con- 


sisting of copper, zinc, and nickel. It also enters 
into the composition of phosphor bronze and a 


variety of steel. 

British Coinage. The bronze coinage con- 
sista of 95 parts copper, four parte tin, one part 
zinc. Three pennies weigh one ounce savoirdu- 
pois and a halfpenny is exactly one inch in 
diameter. It is proposed to use a nickel alloy 
instead of this mixture, as is done by many con- 
tinental nations. The silver coinage consists of 
74 parts copper and 92} parts silver. The gold 
coinage contains 912 per cent, of pure gold, and 
the remainder copper. Pure gold is almost as 
soft as lead, and the addition is for the purpose 
of making it harder and more fusible. 

Fusible Alloys. Alloys containing bis- 
muth are called fusible alloys. According to the 
proportion used of lead, tin and bismuth, the 
melting point may be made to vary from 472° F. 
for bismuth alone to 200° for a mixture of one 
lead, one tin, and four bismuth. It will be 
noted that this is lower than the temperature of 


boiling water. 
Solders. These are moderately fusible 
alloys used for joining metals. Plumbers’ fine 


solder consists of one part of tin to one part of 

lead. Plumbers’ coarse solder, one part of tin to 

three parts of lead. Tinmen's fine solder, three 

parts of tin to one pe oflead. Tinmen’s coarse 
tin 


solder, two ‘ones o to one part of lead. Hard 
spelter for ing, three parts of copper to one 
part of zinc. Soft spelter, one part of copper to 


one part. of zinc. 

Autogenic soldering consists of directing a 
flame of hydrogen along the edges of lead 
plates so as to melt and unite them without the 
use of solder. This method is chiefly used in 
joining plates for forming sulphuric acid cham- 

rs, as the ordinary solder would be rapidly 
eaten away by the acid attacking the tin. 
Sulphuric acid bas no action upon lead. 


THE LESSER USED METALS 
Gold. Gold (Aurum; symbol Au; atomic 
weight 196) is found only in the metallic state, 
and exists practically in all parts of the worid, 
but in the majority of cases ite quantity is too 
amall to pay for its separation. It is mostl 
disseminated in fragments and branches shevugh 
quartz rock, but is also found largely in streams 
and sands, where it has evidently been produced 
it ra crumbling of the rocks containing it, 
ich have been worn away by the action of the 
water, loaving the gold deposited by reason of its 
great weight. It is generally extracted by 


gra 
also o the process of amalgamation 
with mercury, which dissolves the gold, and other 


are used according to the richness and 
nature of the matrix in which it occurs. Pure 
gold is uninfluenced even by strong acids, but 
can be dissolved by a mixture of nitric and 
hydrochloric acids. Its permanence arises from 
its resistance to combination with oxygen and 
sulphur, and it is only the minutenees of the 
particles rubbed off in its wear that causes its 
ultimate disappearance. It is too soft for use 
in its pure state, and hence for coinage is alloyed 
with 8} per cent. of copper. The presence of 
lead or antimony, even in very minute propor- 
tions, renders gold extremely brittle. e fine- 
ness or purity of gold is expressed by the number 
of carats of pure gold in 24 carats of alloy. 
Pure gold would thus be 24 carats fine and 
sovereign gold 22 carats fine. This latter is the 
highest degree of purity used by jewellers and is 
confined to wedding rings. For other pu 8 
18 carat gold is generally used, the alloy being 
gold, silver, and copper. The lowest de of 
purity used under the name of gold jewellery is 
nine carats fine. 

Malleability of Gold. Gold is the most 
malleable metal. It may be extended by beat- 
ing to 650,000 times ifs original surface, the 
average thickness beng yrgyqz Of an inch. 

Gold leaf is made from a small ingot of pure 
a weighing two ounzes; this is annealed and 

ammered until it is reduced to one-sixth of an 
inch thick, and is then passed between steel 
rollers and annealed as often as may be necessary 
until it is formed into a riband weighing only 
six and a half grains per square inch. It is then 
cut up into pieces one inch square, which are 

iled up alternately with pieces of vellum four 
inches square. The beating is performed with 
a 16 1b. hammer, having a convex circular face 
four inches diameter. After various manipula- 
tions, and when the gold has been extended to 
twice the width each way, each leaf is cut into 
four equal parte of one square inch each. These 
are now placed between alternate layers of gold- 
beaters’ skin and beaten with a 10 1b. hammer 
until they are each extended to about four inches 
Square. These are again cut into four equal 

arts, put between gold-beaters’ skin and 

ammered out with a 71b. hammer until they 
are about three and a half inches square. The 
gold leaves are then cut to exact size and packed 
between paper rubbed over with red chalk to 
prevent sticking, and made up in books of 
twenty-five. Mechanical power is sometimes 
substituted for hand labour. 

Silver. Silver (Argentum; symbol Ag; 
atomic weight 108) is found in a native 
metallic state like twigs or branches of silver 
crystals strung together. It also occurs in com- 
bination with sulphur, chlorine, bromine, iodine, 
and associated with other metals in various ores, 

uch as topper, zinc, and lead. Pure silver is 
soft and ily tarn‘shed on exposure by reason 


1 
; 
; 
: 
a 


ot its affinity for sulphur in the oe 
hydreges ofthe ntmoephere of hones tendard 


ver, as used for the silver coinage, is alloyed 
with copper to harden it, and a considerable 
coeney of copper may be added without 

ing the colour. The hardest alloy contains 
four silver to one copper. Standard silver is 
whitened by heating it until the oxygen of the 
air has converted a little of the copper at the 
surface into oxide, which is then dissolved by 
immersion in weak sulphuric acid or by other 
means, and is brightened by ag 

Electro Plating consists of depositing 
pure silver or other metal upon a baser founda- 
tion by means of a galvanic battery. The 
articles are suspended in a solution of cyanide 
of silver in cyanide of potassium, by wires con- 
nected to the last zinc plate of the battery, and 
the last copper plate of the battery is connected 
with silver plates suspended in the silvering 
liquid. The current from the battery causes 
the decomposition of the cyanide of silver in the 
solution, the silver being deposited upon the 
suspended articles, and the cyanogen set free 
com bines with the silver of the suspended plates, 
forming fresh cyanide of silver and keeping the 
solution always at full strength. Simply, the 
operation consists in the transfer of silver from 
the suspended plates to the suspended articles 
through the intervention of the liquid and by 
means of the electric current. 

Silvering on Glass. This muy be effected 
by the precipitation of silver from # solution by 
chemical agents, and this often occurs acciden- 
tally on the interior of test-tubos when testing 
for silver by reagents, but looking-glasses are 
‘‘silvered ” with an amalgam of tin and quick- 
silver containing no silver at all. 

Mercury or Quicksilver. Mercury or 
quicksilver (Hydrargyrum; symbol Hg; atomic 
weight 200) comes chiefly from the State of 
California. It is found also in other parts of 
the world in ita metallic state. and in com- 
bination with sulphur as cinnabar, It in 
obtained from ita ore by distillation, and is the 
only known metal which is liquid at ordinary 
temperatures. Brought into contact with other 
metals, it unites with them to form an amalgam, 
except in the case of iron and platinum, which 
are not attacked by it. 

Mercurial Thermometers. Mercury is 
extensively used in the construction of ther- 
mometers because of its fluidity through a con- 
siderable range of temperature, and from its low 
specific heat, causing it to respond quickly to 
fp of temperature. It does not adhere to 
the glass, and hence in a large tube is alwa 
rounded on the upper surface, but it is so mobile 
that it will traverse a very minute tube, as in 
clinical thermometers, where the expansion of 
the mercury in the bulb produces a considerable 
travel, or large scale of movement, in the 
capillary tube. 

Platinum. Platinum (symbol Pt; atomic 
weight 197) is a very valuable metal, only dating 
from 1741. It occurs in the metallic state, is 
very malleable and ductile, and resists the 
action of heat, oxygen, and acids. Although 
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very expensive, it ie much used for crucibles and 
evaporating basins, but must not be heated in 
connection with metals, as it forms an alloy with 
them very readily. On account of its resistance 
to corrosion it is used for forming the touch- 
holes of small arms ani cannon. In ite finely 
divided state as spongy platinum it has the 
property of condensing gases into its pores, which 
raises ite temperature to calorescence, and forms 
the basis of the aelf-lighting mechanism for 
incandescent gas mantles. 

Arsenic. Although a metal, arsenic (symbol 
As; atomic weight 75) is not used in the 
metallic state. It occurs as an impurity in 
copper, tin, and zine ores, and is very poisonous. 
It occurs in some green pigments, and from this 
cause old wall papers with green colourings were 
often very poisonous, but other green colouring 
matters have now been discovered by which its 
use in obviated. It renders wrought iron cold- 
short and hinders welding. 

Biemuth, Bismuth (symbol Bi; atomic 
woight 210) vecurs in ores with nickel, cobalt, 
copper, silver, and arsenic. It has a reddish 
colour and a highly crystalline appearance, is 
very brittle, and is only used in its pure state in 
the construction of thermo-electric piles, com- 
posed of alternate bars of bismuth and antimony, 
which are uacd as very delicate thermometers by 
the generation of electric currents. Its chief use 
is in the formation of fusible alloys. 

Manganese. Manganese (symbol Mn; 
atomic weight 55) is not used alone. In cast 
iron, where it is alwayn present to a small extent, 
it tends to produce the white variety. In wrought 
iron it renders the removal of phoaphorus and 
sulphur more complete in the puddling procoss, 
although the puddling is attended with more diffi- 
culty. In steel, in small quantities, it increases 
the tenacity and causes it to weld more freely. 

Metalloids. This is the name given to 
several chemical elements which, although not 
metals, have some of their characteristics. The 
following are the principal metalloida. 

Carbon. Carbon (symbol C; atomic weight 
12) occurs in sevoral well-known but widely dif- 
fused forms—as the diamond. charcoal, graphite 
or blacklead. soot, lampblack, &c. In iron it 
produces fluidity and in steel hardnoas, while in 
copper it produces brittlenesaa. When burnt 


with s limited supply of oxygen, it forms carbon 
monoxide, carbonic oxide, or fire-damp (CO), 
which burns in the presence of more oxygen to 
form carbon dioxide, carbonic acid, or choke- 
damp (CO,). CO is poisonous, but CO,, although 
not directly poisonous, will neither support 
combustion nor life. —— 

Silicon. Silicon (symbol Si; atomic weight 
28) occurs as an impurity in wrought iron, and 
reduces ita tenacity more than phosphorus does, 
acting whether the iron is hot or cold. A small 
quantity of silicon in steel produces sounder 
ingots, but it should not exceed ‘08 per cent. 
In combination with oxygen silica is produced, 
which is the substance of common sand and is 
largely present in all fire-clays. 

Sulphur, Sulphur (symbol 8; atomic 
weight 32) is the pale lemon-yellow crystalline 
substance, which enters into combination with 
very many metals to form sulphides and with 
oxygen to form sulphates. It is also well known 
in combination with oxygen as sulphur dioxide 
or sulphurous acid (SO,), in combination with 
water as sulphuric acid (H,SO,), and in com- 
bination with hydrogen to form hydric sulphide, 
sulphurreted hydrogen, “or rotten egg gas” 
(SH,). It is the action of sulphur in the air that 
tarnishes silver. In combination with iron or 
atee] it causes them to be red-short, but in steel 
this is somewhat counteracted by the presence 
of manganese. 

Phoaphorua. Phosphorus (symbol P; 
atomic weight 31), in its pure state, is like a 
semi-transparent crystalline wax, which com- 
bines freely with oxygen. It is largely used in 
one or other of ita forms in the aaiufaDbare of 
domestic matches, Ita combination with wrought 
iron causes cold-shortness, or brittleness. In 
cast iron it increases the hardness and fluidity. 
In steel it causes brittleness; in copper it 
increeses the tenacity and the fluidity, and 
renders castings sounder. 

Fluorine. Fluorine (symbol F; atomic 
weight 19) is only of interest because of its 
intense action. When liberated in any chemical 
process it immediately attacks the containing 
vessel. In combination with hydrogen forming 
hydrofluoric acid (HF), it has the property of 
dissolving glass and other compounds of silica, 
and is therefore used for etching on glass. 


To be continued 
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FOLLOWING the study of intervals comes 
very naturally an introduction to the study 
of harmony, since all harmony is founded on the 
combined use of intervals arranged according to 
certain laws. For the purpose of this study of 
harmony we have to distinguish two kinds of 
interval, consonant and dissonant. When two 
or more sounds heard together produce an 
agreeable sensation on the ear, the result is 
termed concord. In that case the intervals are 
consonant. When the sensation is not so agree- 
able—when discord is produced—the intervals 
are dissonant. Listening to the notes of a con- 
sonant interval or intervals struck together we 
feel the result to be complete and satisfactory in 
iteelf ; whereas the dissonances, though not 
necessarily harsh and repugnant, are felt by the 
ear to be unsatisfactory and suggestive of other 
combined intervals to follow. This may be 
illustrated in a very simple way. Here, for 
instance, are four consonant combinations which 
are one and all perfectly pleasing to the ear : 


een. ee seas 
Saleen 
_ -&- 


They can be played or sung, each by iteelf, 
wa any acute desire for something to come 
alter. 

On the other hand, such combinations as are 
shown by the semibreves in the following illus- 
tration are altogether unrestful for the ear. 
They are made up of dissonances, and suggest, 
if they do not actually demand, the combina- 
tions indicated by the non-tailed black notes : 


a ae 
7 a a [esas 








The harmony student, then, must know how to 
distinguish between the consonant intervals and 
the dissonant. That, happily, is not difficult. 
The consonant intervals are the unisons and 
octaves, the major and minor thirds, the perfect 
fourths and fifths, and the major and minor 
sixths; the dissonant intervals are the major 
and minor seconds, sevenths, and ninths, and all 
augmented and diminished intervals. A com- 
bination of three or more of these intervals is 
called a chord; a concord when consonant 
intervals are only used ; a discord when dissonant 
intervals make a constituent part. 

Concords and discords are naturally of many 
kinds, for the combinations which can be pro- 
duced by the union of diatonic and chromatic 
intervals are very numerous. But the basis of 
all possible combimations is the triad or common 
chord. This consists of a fundamental note as 






bass, with ita third and fifth added. Thus, if 
we sound the notes C, E, and G together, we have 
a triad or common chord—the common chord 
of C. Add the octave of the foundation note 
(C) and the chord admits of three principal 
positions : : 





It is plain that we can build up a chord on every 
other degree of the scale by the same process of 
adding a third and fifth above the foundation 
note. But here we have to mark certain 
important differences which arise in the structure 
of chords. Suppose we set down a triad on 
every degree of the scale, as here : 


Pe I as 
FZ 


Now look at the lower thirds in these combina- 
tions. In the case of the chords on the first, 
fourth, and fifth degrees, these thirds are major, 
while those on the second, third, and sixth 
degrees have minor thirds. The difference is 
essential ; for it divides the chords of the scale 
into two classes—major chords when the lower 
third is major ; minor chords when it is minor. 
One chord, that on the seventh of the scale, 
stands by itself. All the other chords, while 
they di as to their thirds, agree in having 
a perfect fifth. This chord on the seventh degree 
is unique in having a minor third and an im- 
perfect fifth, hence it is termed an tmperfect, 
sometimes a diminished, chord. 

Thus, then, of the seven chords of the major 
scale, three are major, three are minor, and one 
is imperfect. Naturally the most important of 
the lot are the three major chords,those upon the 
tonic, dominant, and subdominant. These are 
sometimes called the fundamentals of apbari dl 
because by their use alone every note of the 
acale may be harmonised. Chords, let it be 
added, are named from their roots according to 
the degree of the scale that the root is founded 
upon—as tonic, supertonic, mediant, etc., ete. 
Thus we speak of the chord C, E, G as the chord 
of the tonic when the key is C, of E, G2. B 
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similarly when the key is E; and soon. Asa 
theorist has it, ‘‘ it is to the relation of chords to 
a scale or key that attention must be directed.”’ 
At the same time we can speak of chords without 
reference to the key-relationship: the chord of 
C, of G, of F, and C in whatever key these are 
found. 

The chords of the minor scale demand some 
special consideration, chiefly on account of the 
artificially altered notes of that scale. In the 
major scale, as has been seen, the foundation 
chords are characteristically major. One would 
naturally expect that, conversely, the foundation 
chords of the minor should be minor. But this 
is not the case. Take an illustration in C 
minor : 


eae 


Minor. Imper- Aug: Minor. Major. Major. Imper- 
fect. mented. fect. 





Here only two chords, those of the tonic and the 
nubdominant, are minor. The dominant is con- 
verted into a major chord by the incidental 
raising of the seventh note of the acale. The 
uses of these three chords in their root positions 
are exactly the same as in the major. The 
chords on the minor supertonic and on theleading 
note are imperfect and cannot be used in their 
root positions. On the raised sixth there can be 
no common chord, nor on the mediant when the 
seventh of the scale is raised, though we must 
recognise it as an augmented triad since it is 
occasionally used. It must be frankly allowed 
that the chordal usages of the minor scale present 
many perplexing Pohang to the young student. 
They arise chiefly, if not entirely, from the 
varied forms in which the minor scale is written 
and are therefore inevitable. Only as ee 
tice extends, and his theoretical kno odge 
widens, can the student hope to thoroughly 
maator this branch of his subject. 

Thus, then, we have learnt about the con- 
stituents of common chords. Now we have to 
learn something of the way in which these chords 
are used. For, of course, chords cannot be 
made to follow each other at pleasure: the 
progression of every note in a succession of 
chords must be carefully considered. Hence we 
arrive at the elementary rules of part-writing. 
When we s of ** ** we generally mean 
four voices (treble, alto, tenor, basa) or four 
instruments. That is simplest and beat 
method of studying the progression of chorda. 

Well, first of all, since concords have but three 
constituents, we must see which constituent can 
be ‘* doubled" for four-part writing. The rule 
is to double the root first. If the context does 
not allow of that being done, then double the fifth. 
The third, when it is major, must not be doubled 
except in special circumstances ; nor must it be 
omitted whether it is major or minor. The third 
ota chord, remember, is what determines whether 
the chord is major or minor, and if it is omitted 
the chord has no definite character. Moreover, 
it ws the third which gives a chord its harmonio 


life and quality. The fifth may be omitted 
without detriment ; the third never. 

This matter of “doubling’’ having been 
arranged, we have next to understand how the 
individual notes of the chord are to be dis 
among the various parts. Clearly it would be 
impossible always to superimpose them in the 
order of root third and fifth ; and indeed there is 
no restriction about the distribution of the notes 
of a chord beyond this, that the lower notes 
should be separated by the largest intervals, and 
that the diminution of the intervals should be 
gradual. Look at the following : 


(a) 








ee 


= o- -&- 

Coe ee eet a 
efeleieteTS 
Here we have various arrangements of the chord 
of C. Those at a are perfectly satisfactory ; 
those at ¢ leas so; those at b altogether bad. 
The essential thing to remember is that in dis- 
tributing the constituents of a chord there should 
be no disproportionate hiatus: that the largest 
intervals should be at the bottom, the smallest 
at the top. Except in the case of bass and 
tenor, none of the parts should be separated by 
an interval exceeding an octave. 

We speak next of the connection of the various 
chords. Here the rule is to choose as far as 
possible chords which may be connected by one 
or more notes common to both. Thus the chord 
of the tonic might be followed by that of the 
subdominant, because the note C is common to 
both, by that of the dominant because the G is 
common. The subdominant, again, might be 
followed by the supertonic chord because A is a 
constituent of both; and so on, as here, the 
common note being indicated by the tie : 














Moreover, when two notes of the sam? name and 
itch occur in consecutive chords it is well to 
eep them in the same in both chordgs, as in 

the above example. is produces a smoothness 

and a tranquillity not to be obtained otherwine. 

It is, however, a recommendation rather than a 

rule, and applies more particularly to the inner 

parts (alto and tenor): the rule is tically 
absolute (there are one or two erg pir. when 
two notes of the same name but of different pitch 
occur in two consecutive chords. In this case 
the two notes must be in the same part, otherwise 
there is produced what is termed a falee relation. 
Thus, if we have E in the alto part of a chord 


and write E flat in the soprano part of the next 
chord, the result is a false relation. See the 
following example, where (a) is according to 
rule and (5) is not: 





Note that the bad effect of a false relation often 
remains though a chord intervenes between the 
chromatic notes. 

So much for connecting pairs of chords. 
to consider the general motion of the parts. 
‘* Motion ” is a technical term, representing three 
separate kinds of movement. We have stmilar 
motton when t wo or more parts ascend or descend 
at the same time ; contrary motion when one part 
ascends while the other descends ; and oblique 
motion when one part remains stationary while 
the other ascends or descends. Of the three, 
contrary motion is preferable, not only because 
it is most grateful to the ear, but because it is 
less likely to lead to infractions of the rule as to 
consecutive fifths and octaves, of which we shall 
8 presently. Similar motion in all the parts 
should be avoided if only because of the tame 
effect produced. A mixture of two or of all 
three forms of movement will generally give the 
best result. 

Closely connected with this matter of motion 
is the important rule—one of the most important 
in part-writing—which forbids two or more per- 
fect fifths, octaves, or unisons between the same 
two parts, whether by skip or conjunct move- 
ment. Here 


Now 





at a we have consecutive fifths between bass 
and treble; at b consecutive octaves between 
the same parts; at c both consecutive fifths 
and octaves, the first between bass and tenor, 
the second between bass and treble. In similar 
motion the effect of such consecutives is especially 
bad ; in contrary motion they are rather less 
objectionable. To make the parts move in an 
opposite direction to the bass is one of the surest 
methods of avoiding them. Of course the 
student will understand that the forbidden 
intervals apply only to an actual progression of 
simultaneous parts. Where there is no melodic 
movement there is no objection to a repetition 
of fifths or octaves between any two parts. 


Thus the following are not regarded as infringing 
the rule: 





Note also that consecutive fifths are not forbidden 
when one of the fifths is imperfect. 

What are called hidden consecutives must alao 
be avoided. These are much less easily dis- 
covered by the unpractised harmonist, bein 
always, as their namo implies, hidden or cove 
over. Therule is that the extreme parts (treble 
and bass) are not to proceed by similar motion 
to an octave, fifth, or unison. hur, if we write 
7 3 we are said to produce a “‘ hidden ™ con- 
secutive octave, because, were the scale notes 
between in both cases filled in, we should have 
D going to E in both parts. Similarly we have 
here a ‘ hidden "’ fifth 





as shown by the filling in with the amall-sizod 
crotchets. There are several exceptions to the 
rule about hidden consccutives, but in all his 
early work the student is advised to observe 
rigidly the other rule to which it gives rise, 
namely, that in the outside parts a perfect 
concord or unison should be approached b 
contrary or oblique motion. In regard to all 
these rules of part-writing it must often be a 
case of one rule yielding to another—laws of 
progression to laws of position and vice versa. 
Violations of most rules will be found in the 
works of the great masters, the good effect pro- 
duced being sufficient justification. Before the 
young harmonist thinks of following their 
example, he should see that his theoretical 
knowledge is complete. In any case, the rules 
ugainst consecutive fifths and octaves admit of 
practically no infringement. 

Let us look now at the various kinds of cadence. 
A cadence, in the ordinary use of the term, is the 
close of a musical sentence. Gencrally the two 
last chords determine its character as perfect or 
imperfect, plagal or interrupted. The perfect 
cadence, as its name suggests, is the most 
satisfying, and on that account is used at the 
end of every composition and generally at the 
end of every movement. It consists of the 
major chord of the dominant (a seventh may be 
added), followed by the tonic chord. The im- 
perfect cadence, in ite commonest form, exactly 
reverses this order of chords: the tonic chord 


comes first and is followed by the dominant. 
This cadence is of course never used at the end 
of a composition, but only at the end of a phrase 
orsection. It ‘‘ seems almost to ask a question.” 

In the plagal cadence the determining chords 
are the sub-dominant and tonic. This cadence 
is most frequently met with in sacred music, as 
at the close of Handel's Hallelujah Chorus. The 
interrupted cadence is something of a contra- 
diction, being ‘‘in the strictest sense, not a 
cadence at all, but the interruption of one by 
the appearance of some other than the tonic 
chord, when the progression has been such as to 
lead to the expectation of a perfect cadence.” 
Interrupted cadences are harmonically of various 
kinds, The most usual form arises from the 
progression of the dominant to the sub-mediant 
chord. All these forms of cadence are simply 
illustrated here ; 

Vorfect. 


Piagal. Imperfect. Tnterrnpted. 


aArcrs rend saat 
eeletelsie 2221 
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In choosing his cadences the student should 
aim at securing variety. This is the more 
necessary in a short composition, where repeated 
use of the same form of cadence would produce 
a very monotonous effect. 

The subject of seguences need not detain us, 
for the sequence, though frequently beautiful in 
effect, is of the nature of a mechanical device. 
It may be defined shortly as a repetition of the 
kame succession of intervals on different degrees 
of the scalo. Thus the melody may alternately 
rise a second and fall a third, the bass rise a 
fourth and fall a fifth, the other parts also pro- 
greasing in a given order. Here is an example: 





A sequence of this kind is called tonal, because 
the intervals all belong to the unaltered scale. 


They are minor or major, perfect or imperfect, 
jan aa they present themselves. In the real 
pequence, so called, the respective intervals are 
exactly alike. Thus, in a real sequence, the 
above bass part would have to be written thus : 


so that every rising fourth and falling fifth 
should be perfect according to the pattern. 

Tonal sequences are much more frequently 
used than real. When the bass or melody moves 
sequentially the other parts should do the same, 
though, for variety’s sake, this rule may some- 
times be ignored. Sequences are held to justify 
the infringement of a good many laws of part- 
writing. the ear being attracted and pleased by 
the evident design of the pattern, and 80 likely 
to accept what in an ordinary progression might 
sound objectionable. Thus a sequence provides 
almost the only exception to the rule against 
doubling the leading note. 

Up to this point we have dealt with chords 
solely in their original positions—that is, having 
the foundation note in the bass. When this 
note is not in the bass—when it is transferred to 
an upper part—the chord is said to be tnverted., 
A common chord consists, as we know, of three 
constituents: hence such a chord is capable of 
two inversions. When the third is put in the 
lowest part, the chord is in the first inversion ; 
when the fifth, it is in the second inversion. 
Thus, in the triad of C. we have these three 
positions, the black note being the doubled note 
necessary in four parts: 








First Inversion. Second Inversion. 


Original Position. 


Note, in passing, that the root of a chord and the 
bass note are not necessarily the same. In the 
above illustration the root in all three cases is 
C; and from this example the student will 
gather at once that in first inversions the root 
is a third below the bass note, while in second 
inversions it is a fifth. 


To be continued 
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By Professor HENRY ROBINSON 


Traversing. In our study it has been 
assumed that the lines of the survey have been 
tied in by means of chain angles, or that only 
the main lines have had to be fixed by angular 
measurement. A common way of carrying out 
a survey is by traversing. For the purposes of 
this course it is assumed that the earth is a 
plane surface, and that no corrections for its 
spherical form are n This assumption 
for all practical de a where the areas sur- 
veyed are limited, will cause no appreciable error. 

A traverse survey is carricd out cither by 





is preferable. One bearing accurately obtained 
is, however, essential in order to fix the relation 
of the various lines to the magnetic north. 
The bearings of the other lines can be calculated 
after reading the angles between them, as will 
be explained later. We know from Euelid 
(Book 1, Prop. 32, Corollary) that in any closed 
polygon the following obtains : 

1. The sum of the interior angles plus four 
right angles is equal to twice as many right 
angles as the figure has sides. 


From which is deduced: 


taking the 2. The 
‘* bear- sumofthe 
ings” of oxterior 
the lines, a ungles 
or the a minus 
angles be- four right 
tween the angles is 
lines, or equal to 
by taking twice as 
both with many 
a theo- right an- 
dolite, 5 ulen ask 
or some the figure 
other has sides. 
instru- From this 
ment. The it’ will be 
lengths of seen that 
the lines if the 
are mea- angles 
sured asin (either 
an ordi- exterior 
nary chain or interi- 
survey. or) of a 
When closed 
practi- traverse 
cable the ure read, 
traverse they 
should be may be 
** closed,” checked 
that is, the by calcu- 
end of the lation. 

last line 21. TRAVERSE SURVEY When 
of the it is in- 


traverse should finish at the commencement 
of the first line, a practice which forms a 
check on the work. If it be impossible to 
close the traverse, a series of observations 
should be taken from the various stations to 
some well-defined point, preferably within the 
survey, to form a check. When a traverse is 
carried out by taking the bearings of the lines 
only, and not by taking angles, the i 
should be read both forward and backward, to 
say ated any chance of ser = 

greater accuracy can be attained i 
the angles either external or internal, this por 


tended to carry out a traverse, it is necessary 
to adopt some system of reading the angles 
to avoid errors due to first taking an internal 
angle, and at another time an external angle, 
as, although they may have been properly 
noted, it would be neeeey to employ some 
calculation in order to see whether the traverse 
was correctly carried out by the calculation of 
the sum of the angles as previously explained. 
A good method is always to set the instrument 
on the backward station first, and then to read 
on to the forward station (from left to right). 
If this is done, the rule that is given later for 
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calculating the bearings of lines from the angles 
between them will always obtain. The illus- 
tration [21] shows a survey carried out by 
traversing. ; 

A Survey by Traversing. The figure is 
shown as “closed,” although it frequently hap- 
pens that on starting a traverse the closing line 
will not be set out until nearing the completion 
of the work. The 
method of making XK 
this survey was ax = fT” 
follows, Ranging | 
poles were set upat 
the most convenient | 
places, as shown on | 
the illustration by | 
the small circles at | 
the pointa where | 
the lines join each 3 
other. The instru. %| 
ment was then set | 
up at the beginning 
(.4) of line 1, and | 
the forward hearing | 
of AB taken (as A 
oxplained when “| 
dealing with the | 
theodolite), and the 
oxterior angle read. 
The instrument was 
then removed and 
the line chained, the 
offaets being taken 
in the usual manner. 

This having been 
completed, the in- 
strument was set 
up at B, the end of the line, and the back- 
ward bearing (BA) of line 1 was obtained. 
Line 2 was then set ont, and a pole put up at 
C. when the exterior anele 4 BC was read. This 
rroceeding was continued until the survey had 

completed. The direction in which the 

linea were chained is indicated on the illustration 
by arrow heads. 
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22. TRAVERSE SURVEY 
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Method by the Bearings alone. As 

viously explained, this survey could have 
tt completed by means of the bearings alone. 
The method adopted must depend on the degree 
of accuracy required. eae 

If the accurate bearing of one line is known, 
the bearings of all the other lines can be calcu- 
lated by the following rule, provided that the 
instrument is first 
sighted on the back 
station in 
} the 
»  thelines. The result 
| of this is to give the 
) external, or internal, 
| 


7S. BE 
eal —me «¢ Cm 6 ae =z 7 
between 


4 angles according to 
& the direction in 
which the chaining 

. _ takes place. The 
€ bearing will, of 
course, vary by 180°, 

| depending upon 
whether it is read 

| backwards or for- 
' wards. In any case, 
| the bearing is taken 
'. in the same direc- 
| tion as the chainage. 
The bearing of 
any line may be 
calculated with 
regard to the bear- 
ing of any other 
32 line. the angle 
between them 

(whether external 

or internal) being 

known, in the following way: To the known 
bearing. add the angle between the side to 
which it refera; and to the next side, if the 
sim be less than 180°, add 180° to it; the 
result is the bearing of the line required. If the 
sum be more than 180°, deduct 180° from it, 
and if the remainder be still more than 360° 
deduct 360° from it; the result is the bearing of 
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Referring again to 82, if there be 
any line, AB, of known length, 
making an angle X, AB with any 
line XX,. it ie possible to calculate 
the distances 4X, and X,B so that by 
scaling off 4X, and drawing a verpen- 
dicular X,B to XX,, and making it 


. equal to the calculated length, the 
ee position of B may be fixed by scaling 
# alone. Thus “V4 = con X,42, and 
therefore X,4 = AB cos X,AB. 
25. PLANIMETER Similarly X,B8 = AB sin X,AB. In 
& traverse survey the bearings (cal- 
the line quae As an example, we may culated or obeerved) are the positions of the 
assume the theodolite set up at .4 [22], andthe lines with regard to the North, and may be 
direction of chaining to be from 4 towards B. anything up to 360°. 
The bearing of the first line 4B is taken and its or the purposes of plotting, it. is required to 
length chained. The interior angle between it get the actual angle made with a line running 
and the last line DA is taken. The theodolite is North and South (X,X). This is termed the 
transferred to B, and the angle .4BC is observed. Reduced Bearing, and is used to calculate tho 
The bearing of BC is obtained as follows: distances for fixing the lines on the survey. 
Bearing AB = 113°0’. Angle ABC = 82°0’.  “* Reduced Bearings ” may be calculated from 
Their sum = 195° 0’. Then, as already ex- the actual bearings as follows: 
lained, 195° 0’ — 180° 0’ = 15° 0’, which is the 
aring of BC. As another example, supposing 
that the traverse was chained the reverse way, 
the angles read would be exterior angles, and the 
bearings would differ by 180°. Thus the bearing 
CB would = 195°0. To , »- pera 
this add the exterior; ~~ '! 
angle CB4 = 360° - , 
so = 278°. The sum 
would, therefore, bes}. 
195° + 278° = 472°. As ¢ 
before, 473° — 180° = , 
293°, which is the bear- 
ing of BA, and equals ‘ 
113° + 180° = 293°. By PLAN A 
the above method the 
angles all round the survey are observed, and 
the lengths of the lines chained. It now remains 
to be shown how these are to be plotted. 


















““Northings and Southings” Method. 24, ENLARGEMENT OF PLANS 
A common method for plotting is by the 
Protractor. A more accurate way is by means For bearings less than 90° take the bearing 


of what is known as Northings and South- direct; for bearings greater than 00° and less 
tnge, or Latitude and Departure. By this than 180°, take 180° — the bearing ; for bearings 
method, as will be shown later, the field book greater than 180° and less than 270", take bearing 
is worked out first, and any errors detected -— 180°; for bearings greater than 270°, and less 
before the plotting commences. We know, from than 360°, take 360° — the bearing. 


trigonometry, that in any right-angled triangle From the above rule it wil) be found that our 
is vas Perpendicular reduced bearings are always less than 90", and 
~ Hypothenuse therefore the sines and cosines can be obtained 
Coaine from an ordinary set of mathematical aaa 
= Hypothenuse Plotting. In plotting the work, first draw 
a eas the line XX, being the North and 
c ~~ South, or meridian line. Upon this 


- 7 line a point A is fixed, being the com- 


A ee CS Alle, = 
~ 


if a em’ mencement of the survey, and is called 





wip ee ~_—~e the origin point. The distances from 
5. ee point to point measured along, or 

<b a Sw parallel to, this line XX, are called 

morn the differences of ‘‘ latitude,”’ or north- 

“Ur . ings and southings, according to their 

Sas direction. The distances perpendicular 

96. PENTAGRAPH to the line are called the departure, or 
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te their direction. 
from the actual 
bearings, and are as follows : 

0° to 90° = N. and E. 

90° to 190° = 8. and E. 

180° to 270° = 8. and W. 

270° to 360° = N. and W. 

Figure 28 is an example of the Reduction Book 
completed for this case. Referring to this in 
conjunction with 22, an illustration will be given 
to show how this book is made up. The bearing 
of AB is 113° 0’, which is 8. and E. The 
“reduced bearing” is therefore 180° — 113° 
= 67°, and is entered in column 5, with ite sign 
8.E. The length of 4B is 1199, and 1199 cos 
67° = 468°48, and 1199 sin 67° = 1103-70. 
These distances are entered in columns 7 and 8, 
plotted aa shown, and the point B fixed. The 
next bearing is 16° and, as explained, this 
bearing, being less than 90°, is the reduced 
bearing, and is N. and E. The distances are 
calculated as before (the measured distance of 
BC being 798'4). As this direction is N. and the 
previous one was §8., the difference of the 
amounts must be obtained in order to get the 
actual distance from the origin, and is entered 
in column 10 (302-72 N.). 

The departure is a still further casting, and 
must be added to the previous reading to get 
the total distance, and is entered in column 11 
(1310:34). The laat two columns of the reduc- 
tion book enable the errors to be observed. If 
the angles check by calculation, the total error, 
if any, is in the chaining. The distances are 
shown on 88, an are the total distances from 
point to point. 

After the fieldwork for a survey has been com- 
a the work haa to be plotted. The acale 
or plotting must depend on the purpose of the 
survey. A convenient scale for small surveys 
is one chain to the inch, but this is too large 
for extensive surveys. The three scales of the 
Ordnance Survey are 4,45, (or what is termed 
the 25-inch ordnance), the 6 in. and the 1 in. 
being 6 in. and 1 in. to the mile respectively. 


The Beam Compass. The first thing 
that has to be done is to plot the survey lines. 
If of any length this is done with the aid of 
the Beam Compasa, by means of which arcs of 
circles are struck representing the lengths of 
the various lines from their respective pointe, 
and the intersections of these arcs give the 

inta to which the lines have to be ruled. 

hen these survey lines are all plotted and 
checked, the offsets from the various pointe of 
tho lines have to be drawn at right angles to 
the lines. This is best done by means of an 
offset scale, which is a small portion of the 
main scale (usually 12in. long). The 12 in. 
main scale ia laid along the line, and the smaller 
offeet. scale ia moved along it (of course, at 
7c angles), and the various pointe are pricked 
off and afterwards joined up. It is often neces- 
sary to take out areas when the survey has been 
.. The most convenient method is by 
means of a “ Planimeter,” one form of which is 
as follows: 
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oo we ey Sees 
reste U ree » My Ss 
Fol : iret ap int of the circu: 
of the divided wheel D; secondly, a point of the 
tracer F at the end of the arm A; aga & 
point £ at the end of the other arm B, ich 

is kept fixed during the time of operation. 
Place the point £ at a convenient distance 
from the figure to be measured, so that the 
tracer F may traverse the entire adil aa of 
the figure ; but if the figure is too large to allow 
this, it can be subdivided by drawing straight 
lines through it, and the contents of the several 
arts computed separately and added together. 
en place the point of the tracer on any con- 
venient starting-point in the periphery. When 
the instrument is thus adjusted, read off the 
division on the horizontal disc C, also that on 
the perpendicular wheel and vernier, H. Suppose 
that the horizontal disc gives 3, and the vertical 
wheel gives 905, namely 90 on the wheel and 5 
on the vernier, this reading must be put down 
thus, 3°905. Then carry the tracing point round 
the figure in the direction of the hands of a 
watch ; and when the whole circuit has been 
made, observe the reading again. Sup 
them 5°763, then subtract the former reading 
from the latter, the result will be 1-858 ; multiply 
this by 10, and you get the contents of the 
figure in square inches, namely 18°58. Notice 
must be taken whether the disc C has made an 
entire circuit, if 80, 10 must be added for every 
revolution to the whole number. Thus, if the 
disc had gone once round, the second reading 
would have been 15-763 ; if twice round, 25°763, 
and 80 on, 


Scaling an Area. In the event of it 
being necessary to take out the area by scaling 
alone, the ot must first be divided up into 
convenient: forms, as for instance, into triangles. 
In the case of a field surrounded by irregular 
or curved fences, it will firat be necessary to 
reduce them to straight lines. This can be 
done by the eye on the “ give and take” prin- 
ciple. The area of a triangle ia:found by multi- 
plying the base by half the perpendicular line 
drawn from the base to the apex of tlie triaryzle. 
Tf the three sides of a triangle are kriown, the 
following formula will give the area: 

Area = v/s x (8 — a) x (8 — b) x (8 — 0) 
where ¢ = ar a, b, and c being the 
length of the respective sides. 

Reduction and Enlargement by 
Squaree. Plans may be enlarged or reduced 
by means of squares. The method is sim 
and accurate if carefully carried out. The 
(A) to he oe [24] is divided into squares of 
suitable size. Having decided on the size of the 
enlargement (8). divide a clean sheet of paper 
into squares, the size of which must be 
to the scale of the enlargement. Then 
square on the plan (4) will be represented by a 

rT square on the clean paper. 
lines, etc., contained by the 
squares on plan A must be carefully measured 


e long bars, 
AF and4 F, are jointed 
at the point 4. The 
short bars, BD and 
CD, are jointed at the 

int D, the other ends 

ing attached to the 
long bars at the points 
Band C. This ar- 
rangement of jointing 
produces parallel mo- 
tion in the instrument. 
The whole instrument pivots round a weighted 
centre (W) (which is the fulcrum), the bars 
being supported at intervals by ivory wheels 
to allow free motion when at work. The 

neil, tracer P, and the weighted centre 

, are attached to the bars by tubes which 
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27. EIDOGRAPH 


the bar BD, the pencil on the ber AF, the 
tracer on the bar AX. If it be required to 
reduce a plan to one-third of ite size, place the 
slide on each divided bar to the division marked 
}. the pencil being on the bar BD, the fulorum 
on the bar AF, and the tracer on the bar AK. 
Enlargements should 
be made by the 
method of squares, 
but may be made 
with the pentagraph, 
by interchanging the 
pencil and tracer. As 
any error is magnified 
according to the scale 
to which the enlarge. 
ment is being made, 
it is not usual to 
employ the  penta- 
graph where accuracy 
is required. The 
pencil can be rained 
or lowered as desired, by means of a silk cord 
provided for the purpose. 

The Eidograph. This instrument (27) 
is used for a purpose similar to that of the 
pentagraph, but its construction is different. 
It consists of three bars or arma, A, 3B, and (. 
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enable them to be interchanged, as will be 
explained later. 

The bars AF and BD are marked off into a 
number of divisions, and are provided with 
slides which can be moved to any required 
division on their respective bars, and are held 
in position by the clamps K. As a general rule, 
the following instructions should be observed. 

On the graduated bars which carry the slides 
Lpletber to the fulcrum and pencil there 
are y 21 divisions. Those numbered }, }, 
to yy are to be used with the fulcrum on the 
bar AF, the tracer on the bar AZ, and the 
Racist a . The other fractions, j, 


working on a pivot or fulcrum, W. The centre 
bar C has a grooved pulley at each end (H and 
K) round which a steel band passes. Any 
movement of one pulley is transmitted by the 
band to the other pulley, thus producing the 
parallel motion. To these pulleys are attached 
aquare tubes through which the bars 4 and B 
are , Clamps being provided to hold them 
in their required positions. All the bars are 
graduated, and have verniers to enable the arms 
of the instrument to be set to their proper 
positions. 
To act the instrument for the odio of a 
to an uired proportion, e the sum 
od the di nk of the tional terma ; then 
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Gig, =ENSINEARIRS 
as the sum is to the difference, so is 100 to the 
number which is required, and to which the 
arme and centre bar must be set. For example, 
to reduce a plan one-third— 

3+1=4; 3-1 = 2. 

Then as 4:2 :: 100: 2 (number required) 
.o t= . 

ing the tracer is lengthened 
and net to ita division, 50. The centre bar is 
net at its division 50 (on the pencil side of ita 
zero), and the ci) arm is shortened and set 
to ita 50 division. For enlarging a plan the 
pencil and tracer must be reversed, but as with 
the pentagraph, all errors are magnified, and the 
instrument thould not be used for enlargement. 

The only adjustment which may be put out 
is the parallelism of the arms A and B&B. This 
is corrected by placing all the verniers to zero, 
and the arms at right angles to the centre bar ¢. 
Make a mark with the tracer and the pencil 
points, turn the instrument half round. The 
tracer point should fall into the mark of the 

encil, and the pencil point into the tracer mark. 
Should this not occur, adjust by means of the 
aerewn (S) on the steel band until coincidence 
takes place. 

The Level. There are two forms of levels 
used in ordinary practice, being the “ Y" and 
the Dumpy. With the former the telescope is 
supported in “ Y's” (from which it can be 
removed and reversed in position), fitted to 
either end of a straight bar, one end being 
hin and the other provided with a screw 
with nuts, by means of which the position of 
the ee i can be adjusted with reference to 
the vertical axis. 

The Dumpy is similar to the “ Y” level, but 
the bar an ia ae are rigidly fixed to the 
vertical axis. 16 illustration [28] shows a 
dumpy level. The body of the telescope is con- 
structed of a pair of tubes (fitting truly cylin- 
drical and straight) that slide in and out freely, 
being operated by a rack and ee (R) enabling 
tho image obtained by the objective (0) to be 
focussed by the eyepiece (Z). The telescope is 
fitted with a diaphragm (2) carrying seoeshaits 
capable of adjustment by the screws (d) provided 
for the purpose. This cnables the plane of the 
horizontal crosshair to be brought to coincide 
with the plane of the line of collimation (4B), 
which is the central horizontal axis of the tele- 
scope. A apirit level is attached to the top of 
the telescope and a screw (b) with locknuts is 
provided to enable the bubble to be adjusted 
so that it works in a plane parallel to that of 

the line of collimation. The telescope is 
attached to a bar (L) and the whole is 
fixed rigidly to the vertical axis (J") of 
the instrument. Parallel plates (4 4’) 


Then the arm ca 








to enable the instrument to be set 
evel. The whole instrument is attached by a 
screw socket (8) to a tripod. 

To prepare the instrument for working, first 
set it firmly on the Rear 
approximately levelling it 
with the eye, and the lower 
of the parallel plates, then 
turn the telescope over two 
of the screws (p) and simul- 
taneously turn them inwards 
or outwards, according to 
the travel of the bubble. 
By this operation the bubble 
is brought to a central posi- 
tion in its tube. Then turn 
the telescope over the other 
two screws, manipulating 
them as already explained 
until the bubble is again 
central. These operations 
must be repeated until the 
bubble remains central 
whatever the position of the 
telescope. 


Adjustmenta. The 
Z adjustment for the bubble 
of the spirit level is made 
iw by altering the locknuts and 

8 screws(b). Should thebubble 
be out of centre, tighten or 
loosen the screw till the 
error has been reduced by 
half, re-level the instrument 
by the parallel screws (p) as 
previously explained. Should 
any error still remain, repeat 
the operations until the 
bubble is central. 

Next adjust the line of 
collimation so that it is 
parallel with the plane of the bubble. This 
adjust‘nent may be effected by means of the 
collimation screws (d). These raise or lower the 
diaphragm D, which carries the crosshairs. 

t the instrument up on fairly level ground. 
midway between two pegs about three chains 
apart. Take readings on a staff placed first at 
one peg, and then at the other. ese readings 
give the difference of level of the two pegs. 
Next set the instrument up nearer one staff than 
the other, and again take readings. Should any 
error be found between the readings, taken 
when the level was midway between the pointe, 
and when it was closer to one than the other, 
it provea that the line of collimation requires 
adjustment by raising or lowering the diaphragm. 
These operations must be continued until the 
error has been eliminated, then the line of sight 
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-Gtlemadeny fm | withfour is parallel to the axis of the bubble. 

ae A Machina Levelling, The art of levelling consists 
A <p - ( \ are in ascertaining the differences in the heights of 
a y ‘?? SF° objects. In this country the Ordnance Survey 
ras  Cotlionaiiton. Lame, ergs’ has cena the I 

eee oie of points over the country, whi 
80. LEVELLIXG stg =A Sxelcalled Bench Marks (O.BM\. Their 
. “ss == D "™ positions are shown on the Survey maps 
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and on the spot by 
a symbol in the form 
of an arrow. Their 
values are given in 
terms of the approxi- 
mate mean tide level 
at Liverpool, which 
is taken asthe datum 
line. The heights of 
the various points 
on the ground are 
determined by tak- 
ing readings with 
the level on to a 
graduated staff, 
which we will now 
describe. 

The Level 
Staff. The level 
staff | 29] is generally 
made 14 fect long. 
being divided into 
three parts . which 
telescope into each 
other. When closed 
up the staff is about 
five feet Jong. To 


prevent inaccurate 
records being taken 
by the staff not 


being properly ex- 
tended, spring 
catches (x) are fixed 
to the joints of the 
staff. These catches, when locked, prevent anv 
further movement. The staff is divided up into 
fect and ,3,, ofafoot. Theleft-hand tigureslettered 
(a) are in red and represent fect, the right-hand 
figures are black and represent ,), foot or 0°10, 
the smallest subdivisions being ;j,, foot, or 0-0). 
Taking an example: The crosshair of the level 
cuts the staff at BB, so that the reading is 4°45, 
as the red figure five (for feet) is above this 
point, and the black five (for tenths) is just above 
it. The staff holder has to be careful in his 
work. The staff must be held quite vertical, 
and to do this on sidelong ground a plumb bob 
is sometimes used. If the staff be held out of 
truth laterally. it can be detected by the vertical 
wires in the level. To ensure the staff being 
held vertically, a simple plan is to move the staff 
slowly backwards and forwards, and the lowest 
reading that is got by the intersection of the 
horizontal wire of the level will be the correct one 
to book. 

In choosing the place in which to hold the 
staff a firm spot is taken, and it is well to have 
& small piece of slate to place on the ground, 
for the staff to reat on and prevent its sinking 
into the ground. It also fixes the point where 
one reading has been taken, and ensures the 
staff being held at the same spot for the next 
reading. The aad gas of levelling may be to 
obtain the level of one point with reference to 
that of another without any direct measurement 
to connect the two. This is frequently the case 
when it is desired to check pointe already set 
out. and it is termed fying levels. The route 
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METHOD 


taken to obtain these should be one that involves 
the least amount of levelling between the points. 
In all Jevelling operations it ix essential that the 
work should be checked, either by finishing up 
on a bench mark whose level is known, or clase 
by returning to the starting-point, when the last 
reading, when reduced, should give the same 
level as that entered in the field book at starting. 
On the other hand, if it) be necessary to plot 
an sxocurate section of the ground, it: becomes 
necessary to chain between the points, and to 
take the various levels of points on the chain 
line as the measuring proceeds. 

The Operation of Levelling. In com- 
mencing operations the level is set up at some 
convenient place where may be obtained 4 
good view of the firs! point. which will be a 
bench mark, whose Jevel is known. The position 
selected must also give a good view of the 
direction in which it is intended to proceed. 
The level having been sct up, the staff is held 
on the bench mark, and the position where the 
horizontal wire cuts the staff ia noted, and the 
reading booked in the Back Sight column. The 
staff is then moved forward, and held in the 
new position, and the reading taken, and entered 
up in the Fore Sight column. 

The difference of these two readings will give 
the difference in the level of the bench mark 
and that of the ground where the staff was held 
in its new position. The level must now be 
shifted (the staff, however, remaining) and set 
up in its next position; a reading to the staff is 
then taken and entered as a back sight. The 
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reason for this will be apparent on referring to 
the illustration [30]. 

The level having been set up at B, a reading 
is taken on the staff at A, the ground level at 
which puint is known, and this is a back sight. 
The staff is then shifted to C, and a reading 
this point is taken, this being a fore sight. e 
difference of thosc two readings fixes the level 
of ( with regard to A. If then the level be 
moved to another point D (the staff remaining 
at (') a reading can be taken to C (which is now 
known), and the staff can then be moved, the 
position of the level being now fixed with regard 
to (, and another position of the staff can be 
arranged. 

Intermediate Readings. In the cvent 
of the levelling being required for some particular 
line of route (as, for instance, for the centre 
line of a railway), to enable the section of the 
ground to be plotted, it will probably be neces- 
sary to take a number of readings with the level 
set up in one position. Then, as before, the 
first reading at starting, taken after the level has 
been set up in a new position, is entered as a 
back sight, and any intermediate readings, with 
the Jevel in the same position, are entered in 
the column provided for that) purpose ino the 
field book 

Rise and Fall. Figuie 31 is a page 
of a level field book kepto on what is known 
as the Mirae and Fall) method Refernng to 
this example, it) will be seen that) the first 
reading 930 as a bach sight; the staff was 
then held at the begmning of the section line, 
and an intermediate reading taken of 11-60, 
As thin reading is greater than the first one, 1 
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reduced level of the first f Siete giving a 
reduced level of the ground at the new point of 
153-68. 


following reading is greater than the previous 
one, it ie a fall; the difference must be entered 
in the column provided for that purpose, and 
subtracted from the previous reduced level. 
When the following reading is less than the 
revious one, it is a rise. The difference must 
entered in the rise column, and the amount 
added to the previous reduced level. 

In order to check the page, to see that no 
errors have been made, the difference of the 
sums of the back sights and of the fore sights 
must equal the difference of the sums of the 
rises and falls, and these two differences must 
equal the differences of the reduced levels at the 
commencement and the end of the page. On 
reference to the example it will be seen that 
these amounts equal 48°74. Another way of 
keeping the field book is that known as the 
Collamation method, or H.P.C. (Highest Plane of 


Collimation). 
The Collimation Method. A_ book 
kept in this way is shown in 82. The back 


sight is added to the reduced level of the first 
point. This gives the reduced level of the 
collimation line of the telescope. All other 
readings are subtracted from this, until the level 
is shifted, and another back sight is taken ; this 
is added to the reduced level of the point at 
which it is taken, and all other readings are 
subtracted as before. This 
method of keeping the book 
is more rapid than the “ Rise 
and Fall’? method, because, 
to keep the book checked in 
the field, it is necessary only 
to deal with the back sghts 
and fore sights, the  inter- 
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new page. The distance 
column is the same in both 
methods, and is used for put- 
ting in the various chainages. 
When it is necessary to take 
cross sections on lines at right 
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face of the carth. . 
" ; The true figure of the earth is spheroidal, but 
Sti iets B | for the purpose of correction for curvature it is 
assumed to be a sphere, the mean diameter of 
= which is approximately 7916 miles. 
Refraction. This correction for curva- 
ture is partly neutralised by what is known as 
ie ‘ “Refraction,” due to the atmosphere. No 
r absolute value can be Jaid down for this, as it 
(a must vary according to climatic conditions. A 
good practical rule is to take it equal to one-sixth 
that due to curvature. In any case, the error 
due to curvature and refraction is climinated if 
the distances of the back sights and fore sights 
; from the level are made equal. At distances not 


exceeding 10 chains the error is so small as to 
be negligible. 

Care must also be taken to ensure the staff 
being held vertical and on firm ground. This 
caution applies also to the position chosen for 
setting up the instrument. Great care must be 
taken in reading the staff, as individual errors can 
ony be determined by independent checking. 

hen the reduced Jevels of bench marks are 
being used, too much reliance must not be 
placed on the accuracy of the value given them, 
and independent levels should be taken between 
them to confirm their values. It is also useful 
in all spa to make tempor bench 
marks, by reading on to some -defined 
points at intervals on the route, thus preventin 
the necessity of going back to the ori 
stariing point in case of errors. 

To be continued 
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Some Openings for Men with Ideas. Simple Problems-which the Inventive may 
Solve. Channels by which Old Enterprises may Develop and New Ones Arise 


By ERNEST A. BRYANT 


HAVING considered some of the achieve- 

ments of men of ideas, it may be profitable 
to glance at a few of the more obvious avenues of 
progress for the benefit of the inventor and the 
community at large. We shall consider larger 
schemes in their place; here we shall merely 
direct attention to some of the minutia of our 
daily wants. 

Sparks from Steam-engines. We 
must all bow to the dictum of the philo- 
sophers who tell us that we cannot summon an 
idea to birth. But the history of mechanical 
invention tcaches us that demand is not uncom- 
monly followed by the production of the thing 
desired. The Nasmyth hammer, like the many 
ingenious appliances with which Sir John Aird 
built his great bridges, came into existence to 
meet the urgent need of the hour. There must 
be many Nasmyths, many Airds, in the world 
to-day. Certainly there remains abundant scope 
for the exorcise of their genius. 

Does it not seem incredible that man, who 
can take the raw iron out of the earth and 
fashion it into a mighty engine capable of 
drawing hundreds of tons “at the rate of 
Kixty miles and upwards per hour, cannot 
doviae the contrivance necessary to arrest and 
extinguish the sparks which arise from the funnel 
of the locomotive ? Experiments are in pro- 
gress while this in being written, but the solution 
docs not xeem to be yet at hand. Since the tirst 
locomotive was created there has been a con- 
stant menace from fire to properties adjoining 
railway lines. The New Zealand Government, 
more practical than others, offered years ago 
a bonus of £3,000 for the production of this 
oe That offer still, apparently, holds 
good, 

The Full Value of Coal. There are, 
of course, many larger problema in the same 
field. ‘The man has yet to arise who will 
teach us the means to extract full value 
from the coal we burn. It has been computed 
that while it took thirty years for 100,000 men 
to build the Pyramid of Cheops, we have each 
yoar to win from the earth a bulk of coal suffi- 
cient in dimensions to build two hundred of 
such pyramids. And six-sevenths of that coal 
is wasted. Edison tells us that, properly used, a 
bucketful of coal should drive an express from 
london to Manchester, and a few tons send a 
steamer across the ocean. So long, however, 
as we permit practically the whole of the energy 
in our fuel to escape as waste, so long must we 
go on burning tons where pounds should suffice ; 
and no long must we expect to see the atmosphere 
of our — cities dalled and deadened by the pall 
of smoke arising from their myriad furnaces. 
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The question of smoke-consumption is another 
which claims attention. Invention after inven- 
tion has been recorded at the Patent Office, but 
atill our industrial centres lie grimy and hideous 
beneath their black mantles ; and London fogs, 
with coal smoke as the dominant constituent, 
represent each year a loss of many millions 
sterling to the community, to say nothing of the 
sacrifice of life involved. Who shall deliver us 
from the thraldom of the fog for which London is 
notorious ? Sir Oliver Lodge has in mind the 
germs of a great invention to this end, but 
whether his duties in other fields of activity 
will permit him to work it out is greatly to be 
doubted. 

Lights in Tunnels. Every omnibus con- 
ductor has now his little portable electric 
lamp—a contrivance which fifty years ago would 
have been deemed an impossibility. Is it too 
much to hope that some day a man of ideas 
will give us a light upon a bigger plan which will 
pierce the fog, if not dispel it, as we take our 
way by train, by motor, or by steamer? Ex- 
perimental investigation is tending towards 
this desirable consummation ; there is ample 
time for the right man yet to make up his mind 
to be first to arrive—and do so. 

Some little time ago a railway worker dis- 
covered a method of economising coal while 
developing a greater head of steam upon the 
engine he drove. He was fortunate cnough to 
find a sympathetic board of directors who put 
his scheme at once into operation. A good many 
years earlier a man of a like cast of mind 
published particulars of a scheme for lighting 
tunnels upon railways. His plan was for an 
installation of electric lamps, which would be 
automatically kindled the moment the flange 
of the wheels came in contact with a certain 
mechanism. When the train passed out of the 
tunnel, the lamps would be automatically extin- 
guished. It was pronounced by experts simple 
and feasible, but we still ride, often enough, in 
lampless trains, through pitch-black tunnels. 

Little Things to be Invented. The 
lighting and ventilation of tunnels offer fields 
worthy the attention of the inventor. The 
desire to gain more leisure for play induced a 
youth to fix the first automatic valve upon an 
engine ; an act of which he thought nothing, but 
which revolutionised the whole science of steam 
engineering. Perhaps some genius, held up in 
an unlighted tunnel, and so debarred from 
reading his SeLF-Epvucator, will be inspired to 
solve the problem ; as Edison was driven by 
want of light to invent the incandescent lamp. 

So many things the world needs, that instead 
of pausing to marvel at what has already been 


Why, as domestic servants are able to sweep 
by simple little mechanical sweepers, 
should they not be able to scrub a floor as easily 
and well? Such a machine would save infinite 
labour, and, incidentally, prevent many cases of 
‘* housemaid’s knee.”’ ere are many excellent 
fountain pens on the market. We want one 
still better ; one which can be filled with ease, 
and which will not soil our hands and clothes, 
and make disfiguring blots by overflow of 
ink 


The New Typewriter. Handwriting 
will soon become the pastime of the writer of 
private letters. We want simpler, cheaper 
typewriters. Typewriters cost to-day prac- 
tically as much as they cost when first  in- 
vented, yielding an enormous profit to those 
that have the vagrant pee the man with 
genius for the task will give us a machine for 
which the paper need not be changed every few 
minutes ; for which the “ carriage ” has not to 
be returned by hand; and, most important of 
all, so easy of manipulation that the nerves of 
the operator, and those of the people about him, 
may be spared the irritation and strain which 
the clatter and rattle of the present nois 
machines cause. We want a typewriter which 
shall be practically silent in operation and shall 
not “jar” the hands and arms of the typist. 
There is a world-wide market for a machine of 
this description. 

Baths for Every House. Our fore- 
fathers were not extravagant in the direction of 
baths ; they left that to the “heathen’”’ East, 
where cleanliness is next to godliness—is, in fact, 
an essential preliminary to worship. We of the 
present generation have not made a sufficiently 
material advance in the provision for the where- 
withal for ablutionstoentitle us to make any boast. 

man returning from his dirty, perhaps 
noisome, toil, if he need a bath, must it in 
whit he calls the “ houseplace ”—+.e. the general 
living room, or go unbathed. An attempt has 
been made to introduce a bath into aia by 
sinking it beneath a detachable floor. Human 
ingenuity should not be exhausted by this effort. 
No plans for the building of cottages should be 
passed which omit a full-sized bath. The ques- 
tion of water supply may be a serious one; we 
need some simple little reservoir in which every 
cottager may conserve a proportion of the rain- 
water which now runs to waste down his drains. 

The Need of the Dentist. Dentistry 
is a much more ancient art than some of its 
professors realise. They knew how to extract 
and “stop” diseased teeth in ancient Assyria, 

t, Phanicia; and they made artificial 
teeth three thousand years ago. Then men 
forgot all they had learned, and hundreds of 
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their patients told them fend what the 
thought of their work. After all labour 


of the highest importance to the health of their 
fellows, it is carried out at a great cost in suffer- 
ing to the patient. Given the assistance of a 
good anzethetist, any clumsy fellow can extract 
the tooth of a healthy patient ; it is the preven- 
tive dentist, so to speak, who renders us the 
greatest service. And his methods are bar- 
barous. The “ stopping” of teeth is the moat 
painful operation, the most trying to the nerves 
to which a sensitive person has to submit. The 
call is for the man who' can drill and fill a tooth 
as painicasly as he can extract another under 
gas; and who can furnish a filling which shall 
be not so expensive ax gold, yet capable of with- 
standing the disintegrating action of saliva. 
The Mechanical Side of Books. In 
the book world fortune awaits the man with 
ideas. Reference is made, not to authorship, 
but to the mechanical side of production. Paper, 
covers, and method of binding are all open to 
attack. At present we have not a paper which 
will satisfactorily reproduce a photographic 
block unless the surface be so highly burnished 
ag to make reading intolerable, or so heavil 
charged with clay as to make the book weigh 
pounds instead of as many ounces. What is 
wanted is a good, light paper, with a smooth 
surface which will reproduce pictures equally 
well with letterpress. For covers, a substitute 
is needed for the strawboard or millboard now 
commonly in use. As to binding, there are two 
avenues open to the inventor. The simpler one 
is to tind a way of stitching the periodicals, so 
that they may open out flat, instead of, as is now 
the case, shutting when released for a moment 
by the hand, as if actuated by a spring. The 
one evil of modern magazines is the way in which 
their pages have to be wired together. 
Book-binding by Machine. There is 
a larger problem in the binding of books. If 
machinery can convert a pig into sausages; pro- 
duce bootefromstripsof leather; turnout matches 
ready-made and boxed; set up the type and 
print a paper at the rate of 50,000 an hour—if 
machinery can do all this and a thousand other 
wonderful things, why cannot it also stitch the 
pages of a book and fasten on its covers There 
ig no other reason than that the necessary 
machine has not yet been devised. ‘ Impos- 
sible,” says the man who has not given thought 
to the project. ‘“‘ Prepusterous,”’ they said when 
Faraday was toying with the needles which were 
to give us the electric telegraph. “ Madness ! 
Impossible for a steam-engine to work a 
upon a solid mgyenarid | base,”’ declared the 
President of the Royal Society, when the prin- 
ciple of the first steam boat was explained to him. 
For long machine builders wanted a machine 
which would uproot potatoes, “‘top’’ and tie 
them up in sacks, and for long they declared 
377 


vach a machine imposible. But a family of 
Yorkshire farmers bave made such a machine— 
out of scrap-iron, beaten into shape in their 
own little forge. So that those who look for a 
machine with which to bind a book need not 
whoily despair. 

oar men have made fortunes from boots. 
Not all have deserved their gains. Man must be 
shod, so submits to the style and fit imposed. 
But we are no better off in the matter of comfort 
than were our forefathers of long ago ; indeed, 
we do not fare so well. Jt is still the case that 
our feet have to fit our boots, not the boots our 
feet. A fashion in shapes is arbitrarily fixed, 
and the foot must conform to it, whether it be 
broad or narrow, long or short. Boots made by 
the careful man from ore’s own last have to be 
bss into, as it were. The laborious lacing of 

should not be necessary. We cannot go 
back to the unventilated sidesprings, and no 
buckle has yet proved satisfactory. There is 
abundant scope here for the inventive. Papier- 
maché proves impervious to the weather when 
employed as « material for houses ; might not 
it make a good substitute for leather ¥ 

Better Shoea for Horses. Horses, too, 
might be better shod, A scandal of daily life is 
the strain to which these friend» of man are sub- 
mitted in their attempts to get a foothold upon 
the glassy asphalt over which they have to drag 
their ieanidi After all theages during which horses 
have beon shod, the farrier should be capable of 
something better than a crescent of smooth iron, 
which, while auving the hoof to a certain extent 
from the eflecta of the “hammer, hammer, 
hammer on the hard high road,” causes the hoof 
to break away around the many nails which 
must be driven into it in the course of a horse's 
career, and, at the same time, does not enable 
the animal to get any real purchase upon a road 
which is at all smooth, Horse-masters should 
lend encouragement, too, to the man who will 
turn out a cart capable of being nicely adjusted 
when a heavy fond ts to be carried. The right 
erro of a load for uphill is wrong for down- 

ill, and tice verad ; but present-day carts admit 
of no alteration, and so our horses’ withers are 
Ww . Years ago a man produced a mechanism 
which enabled the driver, by the turn of a lever, 
to bring forward or force back the body of the 
cart, so aa to balance the load and ease the 
horse uphill and down. But the invention, 
simplicity itself, and perfectly efficacious, has 
never come upon the market. Perhaps it was 
too manifestly humane to succeed; a more 
drastic form of bearing-rein might have been 
more acceptable. 

Aman with a bent in the right direction might 
do something to improve the umbrella, which is 
now as it has been through all its } history, 
nothing but a shelter for the hat. Tailors who 
give us “‘ waterproofed’ cloth for our coats 
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damp is very desirable, but chill 
seizes one just as readily from damp trouser-legs. 

The Automaton. Upon every tram, "bus, 
train, and other vehicle we ought to have a post- 
office ; in every important thoroughfare there 
should be a public o seid depteaeng tpt aele 
directory u ent of a penny. Telephone 
call offices ee ap ig be multiplied im all streets 
and public places. Automatic buffets similar to 
that in the Thames Embankment Gardens 
should be in every ry park and square lying 
upon the route of the poor. The automatic 
buffet is one of the institutions of the future. 

Such are a few of the directions in which the 
inventive may turn their attention. There are 
many more, chough not all appeal so directly to 
the individual. Every pillar-box should be a 
local guide, telling not only, as some now do, 
the time of next collection and address of post- 
office ; but the address of police-station, fire- 
station, and so forth; and, further, should 
supply, on the automatic plan, all requisites for 
a letter. We may even hope some day to see 
pillar-boxes developed s0 as to automatically 
receive telegrams, to be dispatched by the sender 
by pneumatic tube to the nearest telegraph- 
office, 

The Children. There is a fortune for the 
man who evolves an entertainment for children, 
Not all parents desire to take their children 
to pantomime or circus. The former is not 
invariably the most delicate form of entertain- 
ment extant ; the comedian who can always keep 
humour and vulgarity apart is not found on every 
stage. The circus frequently becomes wearisome 
to the child. The children want their own Gros- 
smith ; the man who will sit down on the plat- 
form and tell them the prettiest stories in the 
werld, sing them dainty little songs ; and have 
upon his programme an item or two of the 
frankly ‘‘ funny ”’ character, but rigidly mindful 
of propriety. To such an entertainment one half 
of London would take its children, and country 
cousins would accord it as definite a place 
upon their programme as the Abbey and 
St. Paul's. 

The child at home, too, is worth cultivating. 
We want more games—games with some pur- 
pose, which teach a little as well as amuse. re 
are millions of pounds in toys and games. Origi- 
nality in Christmas crackers, a departure from 
caps and inane doggerel, is a feature which is 
developing, but there is still room for a tremen- 
dous advance. 

Every trade and profession and vocation is 
overcrowded, we are told by those who are in 
them. Asa fact, however, there is not a walk 
in life in which men and women of ideas ma 
not launch out upon new lines, and gain weal 
and reputation. 


To be continued 
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How to Study Biology. We now come 
to consider the question of the methods of 
study in biology. How are we to set about 
our inquiry into the various aspects of living 
creatures ? What methods aro we to employ ? 
For our purpose those methods may be summed 
up in the statement that we shall endeavour to 
ascertain how living things resemble each other 
and differ from each other, and especially how 
these differences are brought about. Our 
study of life is mainly that of likenesses and 
unlikenesses, their origin, development, trans- 
mission, and evolution. It is a study, therefore, 
partly of structure, in so far as we compare the 
structures of animals ; partly of function, in so 
far as we compare the various ways in which the 
structures perform the tasks of life. If the 
matter be probed to the bottom, it is seen that 
as a matter of fact an animal can only resemble 
another or differ from another in one or both of 
these ways. All other distinctions depend ulti- 
mately upon these. 

The most casual observer cannot fail to notice 
that there are likenesses and unlikenesses in 
animals. Watch a cat at play, and we are 
immediately reminded of a tiger. Observe the 
flight of a bat in the evening, and that of a bird 
is at once suggested. The environment and 
motion of a whale seem to be those of a fish, and 
80 on. These points of resemblance are quite 
obvious, but many resemblances are, on the other 
hand, only discovered after most careful com- 
parison and study. Not only so, but there are 
different kinds of likenesses as well as different 
degrees. One part of one animal may be like 
that of another in its structure, but quite dis- 
similar in function ; while, on the other hand, 
two widely differing structures may perform 
identical functions. For example, the wing of 
a bat and the wing of a bird are both used 
for purposes of flight; they perform similar 
functions. Moreover, they are structurally 
somewhat similar, differing in detail. But 
the wing of a bird and the wing of an insect, 
although both alike are for flight, have nothing 
in common as regards their structure. In other 
words, = fay a likenesses are due either i 
prs ibiting homology or analogy, the 
ifference between these son vey important. 


Homology’ Defined. mology is de- 
fined as “‘ identity of structure in parte or organs, 
independently of function.” Thus it makes no 


difference whether a structure is used for walking, 
climbing, swimming, or flying: if it be identically 
of the same structure it is an example of true 


homology. The is @ of some 
wteaaagh eclnchaay ich it is compared. Thus the 
arm of a man, the wing of a bat or bird, the 
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flipper of a whale, and the pectoral fin in some 
fish, all being built upon the same morphological 
type, arc said to be homologous. The import- 
ance of noticing homology where it exists is 
this, that homology pvinta to a common origin 
of the structures, and is therefore of great con- 
sequence in classification. It is of no significance 
from this standpoint that the arm of 8 man and 
the wing of a bird are used for different pur- 
poses ; they are built upon the same fundamental 
plan, and are therefore homologues. It follows 
from this that structural likenesses are by far 
the most important guides to classification, the 
functions of similar parte being so very dissimilar 
ad to put function out of court as a reliable 
guide to classification. 

Analogy. ©n the other hand, we find 
different organs in different animals engaged in 
the performance of the same functions, and such 
organs or parts are said to be analogous with each 
other or analogues. Analogy in biology, there- 
fore, means “ identity of function quite indepen- 
dently of structure.” Thus the wing of an insect, 
and that of a bird are analogous organs, both 
being used for flight, but they have nothing in 
common in their structure. They have no 
common type of structure, but. perform similar 
functions. But it must not be forgotten that 
in many cases analugous organs have more than 
this superficial resemblance of similar function ; 
they are often constructed upon the same 
structural plan, in which case they are both 
analogous and homologous. Thus the leg of a 
man and the hind leg of a dog, being built upon 
the same type and used for the same purpose, are 
both homologous and analogous organs. 

Classification of Living Creatures. 
The next point for consideration is that of 
classification of living creatures, which is a 
matter of convenience of description and refer- 
ence. This, again, is founded upon morpho- 
logical likenesses and differences, the result being 
the arrangement of a number of very diverse 
living objects into a number of smaller or larger 
groups, according to their greater or less struc- 
tural resemblance to each other. A system of 
classification on these lines is good or bad 
according to the nature’ or number of the 
characters which are taken as determining the 
likenesses. There can be no hard and fast rules 
laid down. Classification is not a product of 
nature, but of the human mind ; it is useful and 
convenient—indeed, a necessity, but purely 
artificial. The term “ artificial’ is, however, 
restricted to systems of classification which 
depend entirely or chiefly upon external and 
superficial resemblances. Thus, according to an 
artificial classification, a whale would be placed 
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upon the same footing and in the same group as 
a fish, in spite of the fact that it differs from 6 
fixh in every essential point of structure. simply 
because it so happens that it lives in the water. 

Natural Classifications. So unsatis- 
factory are such “ artificial” classifications 
that biologists have given them up altogether 
and adopted what they term natural classifica- 
tions, which endeavour to group creatures into 
divisions depending upon a due consideration of 
al] the exsential points of structure presented by 
animals, apart altogether from the external 
shape of the animal or its habits and surroundings. 
When looked at in this way, a whale is found to 
be one of the mammalia and not a fish at all, in 
spite of ita shape and aquatic habits. Such a 
natural or philosophical classification involves 
due consideration of true resemblances and 
differences which, as we have seen, depend upon 
aimilarity of structural type. The more perfect 
such a classification is, the more information it 
gives. ‘Thus, if a whale were classified as a fish, 
all that would be expressed by that would be 
that ita body was finh-like and its habits marine ; 
whereas by placing the whale among. the 
mammals, we are told at once that whales have 
their young born in a comparatively helpless 
state, that the mother has special mammary 

lands for the nourishment of offspring, and that 

airs are found on some part of the body, 
characters which no fish presents. In a word, 
Classification depends upon a careful discrimina- 
tion between homologies and analogies, likenesses 
of analogy alone being entirely disregarded, 
likenesses of homology being relied upon as the 
only safe guide to affinities. 

Species. Having clearly grasped these 
essential principles of classification, all that is 
necessary here is to take an example and show 
how the principles are applied. Before doing so 
it may be well, however, to say a word about 
that. much-discussed term a species. The animal 
kingdom is subdivided into sub-kingdoms, these 
into classes, theae into orders, these into familses, 
these into genera, and finally these into specses. 
A species is the smallest definite division of 
animals that naturalists acoept, each species or 
“kind " of animal resembling all its individual 
members in all casential characters of structure 
and being able to breed amongst themselves so as 
to produce similar individuals to themselves. If 
a number of such individuals have some pecu- 
liarities in common. they are termed a variey, 
and if these peculiarities are constantly present 
in their offspring, these are sometimes termed a 
race. Thus all dogs belong to one species, the 
species Canta, although there are many varicties 
of dogs. To distinguish a variety from a species 
is sometimes a inatter of very great difficulty, 
simply because nature doca not divide anim 
in this way at all, though man does so for con- 
venience sake. 

The classification now adopted by naturalista 
will perhaps be better understood if we take an 
actual example, and see how it is applied in 
practioe. If wo regard the domestic dog, with 
all ita subordinate varieties, as a singlo species, 
we have to notice in the first place that it is 


technically known by a double name, and is 
called the Canis faméliaris. All species are thus 
known by “ binomial ” designations, the second 
name being like a man’s Christian name, and 
being distinctive of the individual, whilst the 
first name is like a man’s surname, and indicates 
the group or, technically, the genus to which 
the individual belongs. 

An Example of Classification. The 
dog, then, whilst individually recognised by the 
epithet familiaris, belongr to the genus Canis, 
in which are included other related species, such 
as the wolf (Cants lupus) and the jackal (Canis 
aureus). The genus Canis, again, belongs to the 
family Cantda@, including other genera, such as 
the foxes (Vulpes). The family Canidae, again, 
is one of a number of families, such as the lions, 
tigers, and cats (Felida), the bears and racoons 
(Urade), the hyenas (Hyenide), etc., which 
together constitute the order of the Carnivora, 
or beasts of prey. The carnivora, again, con- 
stitute one of many orders of quadrupeds which 
are distinguished suckling their young and 
by other common charac ae and which collec- 
tively constitute the class Mammalia. Finally, 
the class Mammalia is united with the classes of 
the birds, reptiles, amphibians, and fishes, to 
constitute the great primary division of rertebrata 
or vertebrate animals; since all these classes 
agree with one another in the fundamental 
character of possessing a backbone or vertebral 
column, or an equivalent structure. Condensing 
the above, the zoological position of the dog. 
expressed in full, would be as follows : 


1. Sub-kingdom: Verte- 4. Family: Canida. 
brata. 5. Genus: Cants. 

2. Class: Mammalia. 6. Species:  Cants 

3. Order: Carnivora. famsliaria. 
In an ordinary way it is quite unnecessary to 
employ in practice any of the above names 
except the last or specific name, since that implies 
all the others. (Nicholson. ) 

LikKenesses and Differences. When we 
apply all these methods of study of living crea- 
tures to any one form, in order to complete its 
description and classify it correctly, we begin 
with the simplest possible structural tests, and 

to more complicated likenesses and dif- 

irennee Thus the very first point that would 
arise would be the number of cells in the creature, 
whether one only, or more than one ; in other 
words, whether wo were dealing with a uni- 
cellular protozoan or with a metazoan (as all 
many-celled animals are termed). If the former 
were the case, the next inquiry would be 
directed to ascertaining whether there were any 
indication of specialisation of function in this 
single cell or not. 


We have seen that most unicellular organisms 
exhibit no real specialisation of function, all 
parts of the protoplasm acting indifferently as 
organs of nutrition, reproduction, and relation. 
Directly we come to deal with multi-cellular or 
metazoan animals, however, we find certain cells 
being set aside for the performance of special 
functions, the firat sign of the higher evoluti 
of organised beings. 


The Problem Restated. It is here 
that we come to the question of ‘ How?” 
We have cleared the way to the study of 
this question m the preceding pages, and 
now approach the more interesting part of 
biology, which can only be understood. how- 
ever, after a due appreciation of the methods 
of study already described. In 
order to be perfectly clear, let us 
re-state our problem. What can 
we learn from biological science 
which will enable us to realise in 
some degree how living creatures 
have been produced in the in- 
finite variety in which we see 
them in the world? Various 
methods of investigation already 
enumerated are open to us. What 
do they teach us concerning the 
continuity of life, and the origin and trans- 
mission of new characters in living creatures 4 
What do we mean by evolution, and how has 
it come about? What is the meaning and 
significance of heredity, and how does it tell 
in the world? Finally, how are all these all- 
powerful factors acting at the 
present time upon the highest 
product of evolution, Man him- 
self? This is to be our study in 
the following ges. Without 
entering into technical detail, we 
may still hope tolearn something of 
the infinite grandeur of the whole 
conception as it unfolds before us, 
and to rise from the study more capable 
of seeing life whole. 

In approaching the question of how 
the manifestations of life have come to 
be so many and #0 varied as we see them 
to bein the world to-day, to say nothing 
of vast numbers of living forms of 
bygone ages, the very firat point which 
demands our attention is the manner 
in which the life of one generation is 
continued into the next. 

Continuity of Life. Everything depends 
ultimately upon this, and all the great bio- 
logical problems of variation, natural selection 
and heredity centre round the great fact 
that there is a continuity of life from one 
generation to another by means of the pro- 


toplasm of . 

the cell (in. s 

unicellular Bacillur  Cunstrictien Two bacilli 
organisms), 6. REPRODUCTION BY FISSION. 
or of the 


germ cells (in higher animals). Curiously enough, 
this fact—which is obvious in those lowly 
organisms which reproduce by simply dividing 
into two—has been recognised in the higher 
animals only within recent years. In modern 
biological literature it is spoken of as the 
‘* continuity of the germ-plasm.”’ 

The various modes in which the continuity of 
life is made possible are, in other words, the 
methods of reproduction in living creatures. It 
has been already mentioned that the very 
simplest of these methods consista in the division 





4 PARAMCEOIUM, 






a 


of a single-celled organism into two separate 
individuals, by a simple process of fission or 
budding fe and 7]. The former process, fission, is 
seen in bacilli. in which a constriction appears 
about the centre of the cell and ultimately divides 
the cell into two. In these simple examples it 
is quite obvious that all the characters of the 
single-celled organism A or B 
(both of them being undifferen- 
tiated masses of protoplasm with 
no specialisation of function) will 
be present. in the next generation 
aa and 6b, their offspring. 

Sat in their size at first, 
aaand bb are exactly like AA 
and BB aa far as we can de- 
termine. They could hardly be 
otherwise, inasmuch as the latter 
produced the former by simply 
giving up part of themselvos, In their turn, 
aa and 66 having grown to maturity, will 
themeelves divide and thereby produce the next. 
generation with similar characters to @ a and 6 6, 
as well aa to 4A and BB. So like produces 
like, and unless there were such a thing as 

variation in protoplasm, = the 

offspring of 4 and B would 
never be anything different in 
any respect from 4 and B. But 
leaving the question of variation 
for later treatment, the im- 
mediate point is that the con- 
tinuity of life depends upon the 
rotoplasm of one generation 

wing the basis of the appoar- 
ance and growth of all succeed- 
ing generations, which therefore 
resemble more or lesa their an- 





" 5. HYDRA. 


Showing CORLOPN, 
a Mperniaen,. Race Dying Out. 
Such methods of — produc- 


b. Discharge of 
Spermatozoa. 


e Oviim, 


tion as fission and budding, 
the simplest of all = rupro- 
ductive processes, are, of course, 
non-sexual, The unicellular 
lant is not specialised in this way. But a very 
ittle higher in the animal world we find organ- 
isms departing from this extremely simple mode 
of reproduction and exhibiting processes which 
foreshadow the true sexual method. Some of 
these single-celled creatures, if they be separated 


‘ and isolated 
O ‘Onl and = clorel 
B 
Stagle cell =Bud Twe snaftvriduals observe : 
71. REPRODUCTION BY BUDDING, are found to 
OR GEMMATION he limited in 


(as occurs in many globular single-celled 


their powers 
organist). 


of reproduc- 
tion by simple division. The time comes when 
they will no longer continue thus dividing into 
two. This comes gradually, after the offspri 
have shown signs of deterioration in size an 
activity, in fact, all the symptoms of # race 
dying out. 

This foreshadowing of more complicated 
methods of reproduction is of much i ait 
and significance. The process is admirably 
seen in the simple little creature found %n an 
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infusion of hay water, known as Paramacium, 
or the “slipper animalecule,” the latter name 
being given on account of the shape of this 
i a Paramacium is just visible to the 
ed eye as a whitish speck. Under the 
m it is found to have s complicated 
structure for a single-celled organism [4]. 

The Maintenance of Vitality. This 
little creature reproduces itself in two ways, 
sexually and asexually. The asexual reproduc- 
tion is a very quick process, and consists simply 
in a fission of the cell transversely into two parts, 
this being preceded by a division of the nuclei 
within the cell. The significant point is this: 
that the asexual method just mentioned cannot 
go on indofinitely. Ifa single paramacium be 
isolated in a vessel by itsclf and allowed to repro- 
duce in this way undisturbed, it is found that 
aftor a certain number of generations have been 
produced asexually, some of the resulting offspring 
show signs of deterioration. They are smaller 
than the first ones. If the proceas go on atill 
furthor, this result becomes more and more 
aia ay until ultimately the power of repro- 

uction by this method disappears. In a word, 
it is necossary to introduce a new paramoscium 
in order that what we term the vitality of the 
protoplasm may be maintained at its proper 
standard of physiological activity. 

Two Sexes in One. If this be done, a 
very remarkable series of changes follows. What 
appears to be a process of sexual reproduction 
takes place. At any rate, conjugation of two 
individual paramcecia occurs, by means of which 
an oxch of protoplasm is effected between 
the two cella. It is the simplest case of sexual 
reproduction we know, and yet in ita detail is 
really somewhat complicated. The point to 
note is that two paramecia come into contact 
by their vontral surfaces, and that. this is followed 
by a series of changes in their respective nuclei 
during which each fuses to some extent with 
that of the other, after which the two organisms 
separate from each other. The nuclei which 
unite are called male and female. On the com- 
pletion of the process each individual divides, so 
that from the original two parent organisms four 
individuals result. 

“The fundamental act in the whole series of 

, these complex changes is the fusion of the male 
pronucleus of one individual with the female 
pronucleus of the other. But as far as it is 
possible to ascertain, the male and female pro- 
nuclei are identical, unless the fact that one 
migrates while the other remains stationary can 
be considered a difference of any importance. 
There ia, therefore, apart from this act of 
migration, no differentiation into a male aper- 
matozoon and a female ovum. And there are 
reasona for regarding this phenomenon of the 
fusion of identical masses, but derived from two 
individuals, as a rudimentary sexual act; that 
is to say, that in some such way as this sexual 
reproduction first arose. And we speak of this 
act as one of Conjugation in order to distinguish 
it from that definitely sexual one where the male 
element can be distinguished from the female 
in virtue of ita size, form, and movements.” 


(Mudge.) These half-way processes, if we may 
use the term, are of su the 
student of biology. ey bridge the gulfs 
between the simple and the specialised, and it is 
because of their existence that we are forced to 
believe in the gradual evolution of the complex 
from the simple, and in the oneness of the great 
plan which underlies the whole creation. 

Steps in Evolution. We have now 
referred to reproduction in two of its modes of 
occurrence, by simple division of a one-celled 
organism into two as in an amoeba or a bacillus, 
and secondly as a rudimentary sexual act in the 
conjugation of Paramecium. Next we may turn 
our attcntion to another little creature termed 
Hydra [8], in which we shall find still further 
elaboration for the purposes of Eee 
Hydra is a fresh-water organism to be found in 
ponds and sluggish streams, ins bean 6 attaching 
itself to somo of the water-plants or other floating 
objects. It can be observed quite casily by 
simply confining it in a transparent glass vessel 
in which is placed some water-weed. One end 
of this creature is seen to be attached to some 
object in the water, while the free end carries a 
number of minute tentacles just visible to the 


eye. 

The reproduction of hydra is remarkable in 
that it takes place in two distinct ways. During 
the pring and summer hydra reproduces itself 
rapidiy by an asexual process of budding, but 
later in the year, when the temperature falls and 
food is more difficult to obtain, a very extra- 
ordinary thing happens. A true sexual repro- 
duction takes place. ‘ At this period two little 
eminences appear upon the surface of the body, 
one being conical in form and situated in the 
upper part just behind the ring of tentacles, and 
the other lower down and somewhat rounded in 
form. The upper one is the testis, and the lower 
one the ovary. The ovum or egg becomes 
fertilised and undergoes an immediate pre- 
liminary development, by which the embryo 
becomes en in a hard investment, and then 
it sinks to the bottom of the water, where it 
remains dormant until the early spring of the 
next year.” (Mudge.) 

Two Phases of a Lifechistory. We 
have, therefore, a_life-hi of two distinct 
rae the one being that of a number of in- 

ividuals which have been developed asexually, 
the other a number developed sexually. The 
asexual parent produces offspring asexually 
which develop sexual organs and reproduce the 
next generation sexually. These in their turn re- 
produce asexually again, and soon. This alterna- 
tion of an asexual individual with a sexual one 
occurring in the life-history of a species is called 
an Alternation of Generations. It is not uncommon 
in the sub-class of animals to which hydra belongs. 
It carries us one step further in the methods of 
reproduction, a poe which in all the higher 
animals is carried out only by the sexual method. 
In that method certain cella, the ovum and the 
sperm, are set aside for the special process of 
reproduction, and in their intimate structure is 
the mechanism by means of which the characters 
of the species are transmitted. 


To be continue? 
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“THE BEGINNINGS OF COTTON 
The Development of the Cotton Industry —continued. The Cotton 
Field. Cultivation and Preparation 


of Cotton for Shipment 


By W. S. MURPHY 


South American Cotton. Resuming 


turn to the product of South America. It is a 
curious fact that, while the natives of many 
tropical countries have produced cotton for cen- 
turies to supply their own needs, raw cotton has 
seldom been regarded by these populations as an 
export commodity. During long centuries the 
natives of India sold cotton cloths to foreigners 


1. AMBRIOAN 
(Carolina 
Sea Island) 





t a 
Georgia 
Island) 











18, BARBADOS 


17. PERUVIAN 
(Smooth) (Sea Island) 


Chinese spun and woven cotton for many 
centuries, and only awoke to the existence of 
a market for cotton fibre late in the nineteenth 
century; and many other nations and tribes, 
more or leas barbaric, have bartered » pearis, 
shells, amber, gums, and fruits with the white 
stranger, while reserving the raw cottons of their 
fields for home use. 

South America, soon after its discovery, be- 


without aoeet of offering them raw fibre ; the 


came the prey of adventurers there, 
and the 8 found a land better suited 
for colonisation than the northern half of 


our 
study of the world’s sources of cotton, we now 
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the New World. In the Brazile, Bolivia, and 
Peru the invaders found aoils suitable for cotton 
cultivation and a certain amount of production 
by the natives of those regions. By the year 
1786 the South Americans had developed a large 
export trado, sending 5,000,000 Ibs. of cotton to 
England alone. Six yer 8 later, however, the 
fibres of Peru and Brazil encountered the serious 
competition of the produce of Florida and the 
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American 


Mississippi valley. During the British- American 
War of 1812 the South Americans had an oppor- 
tunity of re-capturing the English t, 
and again in 1861, during the American Civil 
War. But the South American lacks the 
business energy of his northern rival, and 
though the cotton supply of ‘Peru and Brazil 
is always worth considering by cotton buyers, 
e is small compared with that of the United 
tates. 

Egyptian Cotton. Egypt was for some 
time regarded as the original home of the 
cotton industry, and very probably Egypt was 
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the seat of cotton manufacture in times long 
forgotten ; but the definite assertions of 

tian priority im cotton manufacture were 
founded on an error. Investigators wrongly 
supposed that the linen wrappings of Egyptian 
mummies were cotton. Such revelations of 
error ought to make historians of ane 
cautious and tentative in their conclusions. It 
is certain, however, that cotton was grown and 
spun in Egypt long before even the era we name 
ancient was begun. Here the stay-at-home 
character of cotton strongly shows itself. Not 
till 1821, under the strong rule of Mehemet Ali, 


did Egypt begin to export cotton. That year 


us from disaster should the supply ‘from. t 
United States for any cause fail us. In ne 
table given below the position of the cotton 
market at the beginning of the twentieth century 
may be seen at & glance. 

Cotton Growing in the Empire. About 
the middle of the nineteenth century, when the 
cotton trade was extending so swiftly that it 
threatened to dwarf every other branch of the 
textile industry, a great doubt arose in the 
minds of the far-seeing members of the trade. 
Without the stern lesson of the “‘Cotton Famine,” 
as the dearth caused by the American Civil War 
was called, these men perceived the unstable 
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= ! 
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944 bales were sent out, chiefly to England, 
and in the following the amount rapidly 
inoreased, the average annual production bei 
about five million hundredweights. 

In sketching the history of the cotton sources 
we have detailed only those which are of prime 
importance in the cotton market. Other and 
amailer contributors there are. China, accordi 
to expert estimate, grows over 300,000 tons 
cotton annually, but of this enormous total 
only about 45,000 tons are exported, the greater 
_ being consumed in the country. Asia 

or, Cyprus, Java, and West Africa send 
small contributions ; but these would not save 


basis of the cotton supply of the world. The 
preponderance of the United States in the raw 
cotton market constituted a grave danger; that 
the main supply of so vast an industry should be 
liable to disturbance by purely local causes was 
rightly considered to be ® serious risk. How 
true were the prognostications of those cotton 
manufacturers the Civil War proved in a 


fashion more emphatic than pleasant. 


years, the vast additions to the uctive - 
capacity of the United States notwit i 
specity ofthe United State notwithstanding 


and all those whose interests are connected wi 
cotton, all who are in any way dependent on 


the prosperity of the cotton trade, ought 
earnestly to seek to broaden the basis of the 
supply of raw material. 

West Africa. While, in 1850, many 
manufacturers expressed alarm, and  ex- 
claimed, in the usual manner of alarmists, that 
something must be done, but did nothing, 
one man, Thomas Clegg by name, a citizen of 
Manchester, took wise action. We have called 
special attention to the stay-at-home disposition 
of cotton out of no idle motive. If there are 
tribes producing cotton for their own consump- 
tion, they are likely, if inducements are offered, 
to produce for the outside world. These cotton- 
growing, non-exporting peoples are like sub- 
terranean waters, which, in dearth of rains, can 
be tapped for supply. At the very least, wher- 
ever you find a tnbe producing cotton for homo 
consumption, you have a cotton field which 
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time to act, but in 1857 they formed the Cot 
Supply Association, the ponetitatian and tones 
of which exhibited the enterprise of its founders. 
This Organisation of businees men aimed at no 
direct profit, its objocts being: (1) To supply 
machines, and practical instruction to 
those willing to engage in cotton cultivation ; 
(2) To ascertain the capabilities and peculiarities 
of the various districts of tho world where the 
plant may be, but is not at present, produced for 
export. For some time it seemed that. this 
association had the power to solvo the problem, 
and during the first years of its activity the out- 
look was hopeful. Cotton-growing was begun 
in Greece, Turkey in Europe, Tunis, Liberia, 
Gold Coast, Benin, Old Calabar, Australia, Capo 
Colony, and Natal. The association helped to 
renew the vigour of production in Cyprus, Asia 
Minor, Cuba, Peru, Barbadoes, Batavia, Java, 





2. THE COTTON PICKEKS 


may he made indefinitely more productive by 
the application of scientific methods of culture. 
These truths were perceived by Thomas Clegg. 
Knowing that the natives of West Africa pro- 
duced cotton for themselves, Mr. Clegg estab- 
lished a native agency on the coast, muyee 
cotton from the natives, and encouraging them 
to further production. His efforts met with 
considerable success. In 1852 he gathered 
1,810 Ibe. ; in the year following, 4,617 lbs.; in 
1859 the amount gathered by Clegg’s agency was 
over 70,000 lbe. Though we have no further 
record of this man, his work has lived on, and 
from West Africa there has always been a con- 
tinuous, though small, supply of cotton. 

the Cotton Supply. Lan- 
cashire cotton spinners as a body took some 
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Ceylon, and all parts of India. The calamity the 
Cotton Supply Association was born to avert 
came too soon, and almost destroyed it. Wedo 
not say that the Cotton Supply Agociation has 
failed ; a larger, more comprehensive scheme 
of action was needed, that is all. 

British Cotton. For forty years manufac- 
turers as a body allowed the question of the 
cotton supply to sleep, practically starving the 
Cotton Supply Association, and trus.ing to the 
power of the market to call in supplies according 
to need. Near the close of the nineteenth century, 
however, the power of the speculator in the cotton 
market and the increasing demand for cotton 
both in the United States and Europe gave 
rise to acute uneasiness. At the beginning of 
1002 the fears of the most pessimistic were more 


‘than justified ; during that year and the two 
succeeding ; there was s shortage in the 
cotton su 


generally. Instant action was de- 

Hritish Cotton Growing Asso- 
ciation was formed in 1902, with a guarantee 
fund of £50,000 and with the avowed object of 
extending the cultivation and growth of cotton 
throughout those parts of the British Empire 
where the conditions might be suitable. 

Cottona of the British Empire. 
A council composed of representatives of 
every important cotton interest was formed, 
and the capital raised. Effort was first directed 
to re-establishing the cotton-planting industry 
in the Weat Indies and improving the culture 
of cotton in India. British Central Africa and 
West Africa also claimed the attention of the 
association. By October, 1903, it was seen 
that the field of operations required a larger 
capital, and (he guarantee fund was raised to 
£100,000; this sum was got without much 
diffleulty. Next, in 1904, it was decided to 
incorporate the association by Royal Charter, 
with a capital of £500,000, and on August 27th 
the charter was granted. On this new basis 
the work was vastly extended, and the active 
co-operation of the Colonial Governments every- 
where secured. The British Cotton Growing 
Association now has stations in British East 
Africa, Uganda, Rhodesia, South Africa, the 
Soudan, and other places already mentioned, 

In 1905 an Exhibition was held at the Imperial 
Institute, London, showing cottons from many 
parta of the Empire not then recognised as 
sources of supply. From the information then 
given the table in this section was compiled. 
By combining the table of cotton fibres with 
thia, we obtain a clear view of the raw cotton 
production of the world. 

The Processes of Cotton. <A man 
likes to know the more important incidents in 
the history of his trade; but the practical 
processes have for him a deeper interest. The 
trade begun in primitive simplicity under the 
trees of tropical Africa, Asia, and America has 
woven itself into the complexities of civilisation, 
and, taking on the colour and character of its 
environment, has become complex in process 
and diverse in product. Cotton manufacture 
includes many trades and a great variety of 
commodities, We intend to take the student 
through every department, giving to each the 
erororace of attention which we think it merits, 
and this is our itinerary. 

First: We shall view the cotton field, the 
cotton plant, the methods of culture, the 
varieties of cotton, the sources of supply, and 
the plana adopted for the development of 
British cotton resources; gathering on the 
cotton field; ginning; baling. 

Second: The cotton is next seen in the stores 
of the factory, where selection is made for the 

uction of any particular yarn required ; we 
ollow the mixture thus selected to the opener 
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Gambia American 0-8 : is 
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that breaks the lumps of cotton into fleecy 
masses ; 10 the scutcher, in which the fleece is 
further opened out and formed into a flat sheet : 
to the carding machines, whose teeth unrave 
and pull asunder knots and snarls, blendin_ 
and smoothing the fibre so as to make it lie 
close together in the form of a light, soft, thick 
rope called a sliver. 


: We follow the prepari 

further, and see the slivers peentined aid drawn 
on the drawing frames, slubbers, intermediate, 
and roving frames, successively ; finally enterin_ 
the spinning room, where the roves are put o 
to the mule spinners to be fine-spun and drawn 
and ee emerging from thence, we see i 
stream yarns part, one going up to 
reelers to be hanked for the dyer ead ‘biescher 
roid i the eitrstan another to the lace fac: 
tory, yet ano to the warping-room. 

Fourth ; The reeling and twisting machine 
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8. AUTO-COTTON-PICKER 


must now be utilised to produce warp and weft, 
the latter being wound on tosmall cops, while the 
former goes on to large 
bobbins. 

Fifth: We are now 
at the beginning of the 
weaving process. The 
warp is formed, wound 
on the beam, heddled 
and drawn. Then we 
mount and dress the 
loom, it may be with 
jacquard or dobbie, or some fancy mountings. 

Sixth: We have to learn the meaning of all 
the loom gearings, and acquire an insight 
into the secrets of weaving design. 

Seventh: The part of the yarn set 
apart for the making of sewing-thread 
has to be taken in hand and put on 
the twisting frames, then bleached, 
dressed, , polished, and spooled. 

Eighth: Our pursuit of the fine yarns 
for lace-making must be resumed, and 
we see the warpers forming great warps 
on the heavy beams while on the spool- 
ing machines the weft fills up the 
narrow spools between the plates of 
the slender shuttles ; and then we lay 
the warp in place, set the shuttles on 
the coppers adjust the jacquard 
apparatus, linking every wire to its 

read of warp, and begin weaving. 

These are the outlines of our study. 
Not infrequently we join with other 
textile students, in company 
learn the relation of one branch of 
the textile industry to another, often 
using the same machines, imparting 
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and material, pro. 
moting by co-opera.- 
tion the welfare of 
each and all. 
TheCotton Field. 
The cotton plant 
(goseypium—p, 222) 
will grow on almost 
any soil, though the 
best results are ob- 
tained from a dee 
loam. with go 
drainage. Sandy 
soils usually produce 
plants of — small 
growth, becauso the 
moisture rapidly 
oozes away from the 
roots ins light: soils. 
No cotton planter 
need place too much 
Btross on a particu- 
lar kind of soil xo 
long as he gets depth 
for the tap- root, 
because it) is na! 
difficult, to remedy 
any slight deticiency 
in the quality of the 
is the main factor in) cotton 
The plant takes seven) months to 
mature, and during that 
time the climatic condi. 
fions must be favourable. 
Frouts, quick  alterna- 
tions of heat and cold, 
torrential rains after sun, 
and other violent varia- 
tions, are inimical to 
cotton culture, Tho ideal 
chmate is a warm, wet 
spring, early summer of uniform temperature, 
and dry, cool autumn. The ideal is the un- 


soil, Climate 


growing. 
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attainable, and climatic conditions remotely 
approximate have spontaneously produced good 
cotton. 

The cotton planters of the United States have 
brought cotton cultivation to a high pitch of 
excellence, and a survey of their methods will 
help us to form an idea of the work entailed. 

Growing the Cotton. During the winter 
the old plants are grubbed up, and the land 
in turned over with the plough, As soon as 
the frosts have gone the so] is thrown up 
into ridges. If the soil be strong and able to 
bear a heavy crop, the ridges are only about 
two feet apart; but in poor soils as much as Kix 
feot is allowed. In a good spring. when the 
weather has settled carly, sowing begins about 
the middle of March ; but in some seasons it is 
wmivisublo to defer sowing till well on in April, 
ospecially on the northern edge of the cotton 
bolt, The seed is sown in the ridges in holes 
about a foot apart, and covered over. Within 
ten days the green shoots begin to appear above 
the soil accompanied by weeds, Work yow 
begins in serious camest for the cotton planter 
and his hands, The first thing to be done 
in to thin out the plants, so that only one 
plant remains in every space of one foot in cach 
row. When this is done, the weeds claim 
altention, and during the next month require 
assiduous hoeing or ploughing bet ween the ridges 
to keep them down. If the weeding has been 
done systematically and thoroughly, the land 
may be reated at the beginning of the fourth 
month after sowing, and on to the time of 
ripening. This is to allow the soil to settle 
firmly round the roote and nourish the plants. 
Plants that show a tendency to grow much 
wood should be rigorously topped, to spare as 
much sap as possible for the fruit. In the 
foirth month the flowers begin to appear, and 
cover the fields with a sheen of gold and green. 
As the blossoms fade the bolls or pods begin to 
grow, and gradually swell. When the pods are 
ripe they burst, and from the capsules spring 
he while treases of the cotton fibre, 

Few sights are more wonderful than a cotton 
field when the fibre shows. The land wears a 
Heewe of dappled white, the stems and foliage 
intensifying by contraat the dazzling purity of 
the wool, Fike the crowded mass of a million 
sheep miraculously washed. But the picture 
quickly dissolves, for the autumn winds are 
sharpening, and the pickers must work swiftly 
to harvest the crop. 

PicKing. Much ingenuity has been ex- 

nded in devising mechanical cotton-pickers ; 
mut the difficulties to be overcome are subtle 
and baffling. The bolls grow at all angles on 
the plants, and the fibres stick firmly in the 
bolls. For a long time to come, we fear, the 
oy cgrieahrha of machinery to gathering cotton 
will be limited. A new cotton-picking machine 
{3-4}. invented by Mr. George A. Lowry, a native 
of f[reland, resident in Boston, U.S.A., was 
tried in America during November, 1904. and 
pronounced a succesa. This invention does nat 
supersede the cotton-picker, but facilitates his 
work, by an ingenious combination of power- 
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driven hooks, The body of the machine is a 
gasoline engine with driving gear. At the four 
corners seata are placed for the pickers, and on 
both sides of the seats hang the picking-arms. 
These are ingenious contrivances, rods set in 
universal joints, along which run endless bands 
studded with hooks that, flying at the rate of 
360 ft. per second, catch the lightest fibre. 

When the machine has arrived at the cotton 
row, the four pickers take their places, each 
having picking-arms on both sides of him. He 
directs the flying hooks on to the cotton bushes, 
and cach little hook carries off a quantity of 
the fibre, being in turn deprived by a set of 
brushes, that sweep the cotton into suction tubes 
leading to the bags suspended from the over- 
head frame of the cot‘on-picker, The machine 
is worth the attention of men who are con- 
templating starting cotton-growing in those 
parts of the Empire where labour is difficult to 
procure. For the present, however, we must 
confine ourselves to describing methods actually 
in practice, Various districts have different 
methods of gathering. The old-fashioned 
way was for cach picker to carry a_ basket 
slung on his or her neck, fill it and carry 
the cotton to the weighing-house near at 
hand. Others had large two-handled wicker 
baskets placed along the rows, a basket to each 
pair of pickers. The particular method adopted 
depends on purely local conditions, one of the 
most important of which is the custom of the 
natives who work. 

The Planter’s Problem. Here we meet 
with one of the most serious problems the cotton 
planter has to face—the labour problem. When 
a new industry is started anywhere, the difficulty 
of procuring labour is always considerable. Even 
in this crowded country, where nature yields 
nothing save to arduous Tabour, the early cotton 
manufacturers could not procure labour for the 
factories, and were compelled to resort to pauper 
children and train them up to the work. In the 
tropics food is easily procured, and the natives 
have few wants they cannot supply by very 
little exertion. To employ white labour is 
kimply impossible. In one way and another 
the difficulty is, and shall be, got over. 
Contact with a higher civilisation creates in 
the native mind a desire for the things which 
can only be procured at the cost of labour. 
Long patience, tact, and perseverance, coupled 
with fair dealing, gather, in time, an ample 
supply of native workers round the British 
planter. The peace and security afforded by 
British rule have already encour the natives 
of tropical states to adopt a settled and industrial 
mode of life. 

Ginning and Baling. Some large plan- 
tations have a central ginning house, situated 
at a point most convenient for all the fields, 
and employing steam-power. More common is 
the arrangement which attaches to every large 
field a gin-house. For a long time the planters 
of the United States cleaned cotton by hand, a 
process both tedious and costly. Wideawake as 
they were, it is wonderful that the planters of 
the west remained in ignorance of the roller gin, 


or churka, used by the cotton planters of the 
East Indies from time out of mind. Simple as it 
is, the churka [5] is a most ingenious contrivance. 
The rollers thin to opposite ends, thus giving a 


transverse dragging 
motion. Each tuft 
of cotton contains 
within it a mass of 
seeds. To separate 
the seeds from the 
cotton is the work 
of the gin. Holding 
the cotton in one 
hand and feeding it 
to the rollers of the 
churka, the Indian 
turns the handle 
with his other hand. 
The rollers drag in 
the cotton and 
squeeze back the 
seeds, which drop on 
the inside while the 
freed cotton falls on 
the other side. 

Left to their own 
devices, the Ameri- 
cans did not take 
long to invent a 
ginning apparatus. 
In 1793 Eli Whitney 
invented the saw gin. 
Though a rough and 
simple contrivance, 
the saw gin con- 
tained the idea which 
has since been de- 
veloped into modern 
machines of high 
efficiency. The 


machine consisted of two parts, a wire hopper 
On the hopper the wires were 
ket close together, so that the cotton seeds could 
not pass through ; on the roller were wound a 


and a roller. 


6. THE DOUBLE-ROLLER OBR MACARTHY GIN 


7. 


hopper. 
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series of saw blades; the teeth of the saws, 
slightly hooked, were sct between the bars of the 
When the cotton waa fed in and the 
roller set going, it dragged the cotton through, 


leaving the aceds to 
fall to the bottom 
of the hopper. 
Improving the 
Gin. For short- 
stapled cottons, the 
AaW gin was an offi- 
cient seed -reparator, 
but long-atupled cot- 
tons of tine quality, 
such as Scea-island, 
were torn and 
greatly reduced in 
value by the 
machine; but the 
planters saw the 
advantage of using 
machinery, and 
went in search of an 
appliance that would 
suit. The Indian 
churka might have 
answered the pur- 
rone admirably, 
‘he working of the 
roller-gin, however, 
though auitable toa 
land where time is 
cheap and = wages 
low, was too slow 
for the planters of 
America. The saw 
gin, it seemed, must 
be improved, and it 
was-— with resulta wo 
have now to review, 


Whitney's saw gin had several serious faulta, 
the chief of which were the tendency of the 
saws to clog and the injury done to the fibre by 
the sharp drag of the saws. 


The firat was 


rtially remedied by a brush arrangement at 
the side, of the le, and the peti was also 
modified by an adjustment of double cylinders. 
Another improvement of the saw gin was the 
attachment of a fan which helped to clear the 
cotton of dust while it passed through the gin. 

Other inventors were quickly in the field, 
and a host of cotton gins, each advertised as 
better than every other, have been put at 
the disposal of the planter. We will look at 
a few of them and try to appreciate the 
merita of each, without making too much 
of any. The Double-roller Gin [6]. sometimes 
called the Mararthy, was one of the earliest 
independent inventions designed to combine 
the merits of the saw-gin and the churka. 
On the top is a hopper beneath which run a 

air of rollers, anivally grooved. Within the 
hopper knives are fixed, geared fo as to press 
against the rollers, their pressure being regulated 
by a set of weights hanging outside the hopper. 
When the cotton is laid in the hopper and the 
gin in started, the rollers drag the cotton down, 
the knives press the fibres against the grooves 
of the rollers the sharp edges effectually 
hindering the seeds from passing through and 
freving the cotton from them. The seeds fall 
into the box below, and the cotton gathers in a 
heap under the end of the machine. 

ther Varieties of Gin. The Knsje 
Roller Gin is very similar in principle to the 
Macarthy Gin, with additions of some _ in- 
genuity. Leather-covered rollers revolve under 
the hopper against fixed knives named doctors. 
The characteristic feature of this gin is the 
cylinder fitted with dude knives that run on 
the fibres as they are drawn down by the rollers 
and fixed knives, carrying off the seeds, and 
clearing them of fibre. The spiral movement 
is hore transferred from the rollers to the cylin- 
drical knives, and it. is claimed that a higher rate 
of apeed is promoted thereby ; but upon that 
we pronounce no opinion. 

Different from the two already described is 
the Lock-jaw Gin. Above the roller is a movable 
blade, and in front are beaters. As the cotton 
is drawn forward by the roller, the beaters strike 
upon it, and the knife moves down on the roller, 
forcing the beaters to denude the fibre of seeds 
completely. We have been much struck by 


this gin, because it removes a large amount of 
dust and adhering vegetable matter as well az 
the seeds. On the other hand, rival models are 
equally admired by many practical men. 

These three machines are typical representa- 
tives of the many models of roller gins at present 
on the market. Whatever may be the model 
chosen, it ought to possess three special qualities. 
First, it must thoroughly search the fibre and 
remove the seeds; second, swiftness of action 
is most desirable ; third, the gin must not injure 
the fibre. If, in addition to these indispensable 

ualifications, the gin has the power to clean 
the cotton or improve the fibres, so much the 
better. 

Baling. When the cotton issues from the 
gin, it is opened out (7], 8 pound occupying a 
considerable space. This openness would. be a 
desirable quality if the cotton mills were only a 
few yards from the cotton fields. At present, 
however, the planter grows cotton for a distant 
market, the great bulk of it requiring to be 
shipped. Loose fibre cannot be shipped. The 

ressed bale is the only alternative, and it has 
n adopted. When machinery was not so 
readily available as now the feet of the field 
hands were employed; but that method of 
pressing has long been discarded in favour of 
the hydraulic press. Another point to be noted 
is that the cotton manufacturer has always liked 
his bales to be of uniform weight. Weight has to 
be considered in calculations of cotton manu- 
facture, and it is well to begin at the beginning. 
Accordingly, the presses now used by the leading 
planters in pressing cotton are also weighing 
machines. Under the ram of the press is a 
box, and into this the elevators pour the cotton, 
which is pressed down as it comes in. When the 
proper weight has passed into the box, a lever 
is freed, and down comes the whole pressure of 
the ram, squeezing the mass into a solid lump, 
oblong in shape, with square sides. In such 
shape cotton can be packed into small space in 
the hold of a ship or on railway trucks. 

The hydraulic press with which we are most 
familiar is one of many; but the principle and 
object of all baling presses are the same. The 

es are covered with coarse canvas, sewn up 
and hooped. In this condition the cotton is 
ready for shipment. 


To be continued 
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Economising Time and Money. The Atmosphere of a Foreign 
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By J. A. HAMMERTON and WM. DURBAN, B.A. 


HUMAN nature is proverbially gifted with the 

capacity of adaptation to almost any set 
of circumstances and conditions which may be 
encountered in life. But for this natural faculty 
very much of life would be almost unendurable. 
Those who possess it in the highest measure 
make the happiest travellers.. For it is impos- 
sible to gain either enjoyment or benefit from 
travel without some degree of assimilation. We 
must, in order to appreciate the peculiar features 
of a country, or the special characteristics of a 
strange people, place ourselves in the mental 
attitude of appreciation. Psychology is national 
as well as individual, and there is in any com- 
munity a collective soul that invites our study. 
The “spirit”? of a country is determined by 
multitudinous complex factors, such as climate, 
racial affinity, history, heredity, struggles in the 
past (whether for independence or for subsis- 
tence, or in industrial and commercial competi- 
tion), intellectual proclivities, geographical posi- 
tion and religious customs. 

* Getting into the Atmosphere.” The 
sympathetic traveller unconsciously absorbs 
much of the spirit of the new country that 
he enters, and hence the delight of travel. 
The sense of novelty is constantly renewed 
as the wanderer moves along the pathway 
of an extended journey. He marks the alert- 
ness of the Americans, the acumen of the 
Germans, the vivacity of the French, the 
serenity of the Swiss, the dignity of the Spaniards, 
the elasticity of the Italians, the animation of the 
Austrians, the courtesy of the Danes, the sim- 
plicity of the Scandinavians, the sturdiness of 
the Finns, the geniality of the Russians, the man- 
liness of the Turks, the acuteness of the Greeks, 
the light-heartedness of the Roumanians, the 
reserve of the Arabs, ete. And he finds, on 
studying the causes which produce the demeanour 
of any particular people, that these causes are 
as interesting as the resultant effect which is 
attracting his interested attention. It is thus 
that travel contributes to our education. 

The Uses of the Guide. If the 
traveller is willing to make the moat of the 
things which range themselves under his obeer- 
vation, he can go nowhere without great gain. 
The true traveller does not practise the 
flippant “‘ touch and go” system which implies 
the vulgar “doing ” of districts for the sake of 
vaunting that they have been “done.” This 
wretched fashion makes the very least of every- 
thing, and is a profane waste of time, money, 
praca paige One of the main recommenda- 
tions of a foreign tour is that it develops the 
finest perceptive faculties, cultivates a variety 
of tastes, and impreeses knowledge indelibly on 


the mind, by presenting to us countless concrete 
facts, and bringing us into actual contact: with 
the world’s realities. 

As jittle time as possible should be spent: in 
mere lounging in hotels and in pensions, in concert - 
halls and theatres, for when the tourist is on the 
wing there are usually endless peculiar local 
objects claiming his interest, and mere amuse- 
ment may almost. always just as easily be found 
in resorta in our own country. For any who are 
physically weak, and are secking to recuperate, 
the most expedient method is to select some one 
of the many lovely spots on the Continent a8 a 
centre, and to indulge in easy little excursions 
round about it. Intimate acquaintance ix thus 
cultivated with charming native village life and 
its novel conditions. 


How Time and Money are Saved. 
Those who for the first time vinit a city of 
any magnitude beyond the familiar range of 
Continental travel, more especially if they 
have but a short time to spend in viewing its 
sights, should make a point of sacrificing their 
independence and eneeane a skilled guide. 
Especially should they do this if they have no 
knowledge whatever of the language, A guide- 
book is of course indispensable, but it is not always 
adequate for the purpose of the visitor who ix 
an entire stranger in a great foreign city. An 
English-speaking “cicerone is usually to be 
found hanging about any first-rate hotel in any 
one of the moat populous cities. In Athens are 
several most intelligent men who will undertake 
for a remarkably reasonable charge, aa we our- 
selves have tested, to pilot the traveller through 
any part of Greece, and will so manage the tour 
as to save the funds of those employing them to 
an extraordinary extent, simply because they 
perfectly “know the ropes.” The visitor who 
attempts to find his own way about such places 
as Constantinople, Smyma, Ephesus, Nijni 
Novgorod, Moscow, Warsaw, Kieff, Syracuse, on 
his initial visit, will either lose himself or elac 
lose the chance of seeing many of the very 
objects moat pela of his inspection, A com- 
petent guide magnifies and multiplies the interest 
in many directions. He saves time and be hax 
a thousand things to tell that are worth hearing. 


The Needless Risk of Life.  Per- 
haps the acme of folly is that of which 
inexperienced tourists are guilty if they venture 
to explore dangerous mountain districts alone. 
Life should surely be counted too precious to 
be thus recklessly risked. Glaciers, with their 
beautifully terrible crevasses, avalanches, snow- 
fields, chasms, precipices, mista, and falling 
stones, are not to be trifled with. Even the 
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Guides. In traversing 
certain of in Calabria, and in Sicily, 
Greece, which were not many years sin 


and in ce 
the favourite pene of capa = fe been 
repeatedly told how men emp unwary 
orciguate: would lead them actually into the 
traps laid for them. Even now there are 
attractive regiona where it would be folly to 
make use of the proffered services of any but a 
registered guide. Apart altogether from the 
question of er, the tourist may be subjected 
to a variety of tricks. He may find the men 
leading him ignorant of the way. We have 
known persistent attempts made in the middle 
of a mountain to extort from the traveller 
double the amount of the fee agreed on, under 
the pretext that the weather was not -able, 
or that the baggage being carried on the shoulders 
of the guide was extra heavy. Above all, it is 
vitally necessary beforehand to have a definite 
ment, in presence of the hotel landlord or 
the Mayor of the Commune, as to terms. This 
in onsy enough, because almost universally in 
Inces of familiar resort there is a printed 
Yovernment tariff regulating every particular. 
Nothing is more useful and nothing is more 
easontial. Never omploy any guide who is not 
authorised or recommended. Many an unfor- 
tunate and unsuspecting tourist has been vic- 
timised by ongaging the services of some volun- 
toor in the Swiss or Italian Alps not on the list 
of the “ authorised guides.” The Italian Govern- 
ment is specially solicitous concerning the 
dealings of native conductors and ‘“ ciceroni.” 
In every little town may be found young men 
and lads wearing on their capa the magic words 
which are the envy of other youngsters, “ Guida 
Autorizzata.” 

Without Guides. Nearly all experienced 
travellers can recall sad illustrations of the 
principle that we are emphasising—that, under 
ecrtain circumstances and in certain localities, 
the services of an expert guide are indispensable 
to safety. We happened, during a_ visit to 
Norway, to hear, as we slowly proceeded through 
ove of the loveliest mountain regions of the 
interior. rumours that young Mr. F., son of a 
noted English photographer, who was taking 
photographs of the most beautiful points of view 
for the firm, had fallen into a cataract. At every 
stopping plave we found that this tragedy was 
the chief theme among the people, and when we 
reached the spot whore the accident had hap- 
pened, we could not help deeply regretting that 
the natural impetuosity of youth, risking peril 
under the temptation xo often yielded to by 
adventurous young spirits, should have robbed 
a fine young fellow of his life. And we happened 
to be in Constantinople when the chief talk there 
was about the mysterious disappearance of young 
Mr. M., son of a well-known London publisher, 
on the slopes of the Asiatic Olympus, near Brusa. 
When we crossed over into Asia Minor, and were 
in the district, we learned what particulars could 
be gathered, although the mystery was never 
solved, and the young ishman was never 
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up the other horn, and in his ¢ 

the guide and his companion. He 
round some rocks at the foot of the 

k, and unaccountably disap It was 
supposed that some of the shepherds, many of 
whom occasionally act as brigands, had instantly 
kidnapped him, and that afterwards, when 
searcli was being made, under the auspices of 
both Turkish and British authorities, they made 
away with him in fear of the punishment they 
would have incurred. The lesson is a serious 
one. A guide should be followed, not led. 

Not so Easy asa it Looks. Nothing can 
be more misleading than a certain inference 
that the reader may easily draw by reading 
light and entertaining books of travei or articles 
struck off by expert magazine writers on travel. 
The idea is apt to steal over the mind while 
yeruning some such specimens of very fasrina- 
ting literature that many of the most risky 
feats are in reality devoid of all danger. For 
instance, many of Mark Twain's delightful 
sketches would make it appear that it would be 
simple fun, safely enjoyed, to wander anywhere 
and anyhow, at any hour of the day or the 
myht, in great foreign cities or remote corners 
of distant lands. No notion could be more 
delusive. Even the most intelligent people 
frequently find themselves in a most distressing 
predicament through wandering off the beaten 
track alone in places where they are entirelv 
strange to the country, the people and the 
language. There lies before us at this moment 
in the new issuc of a magazine a very readable 
article entitled “Up the Matterhorn without 
Guides.” It makes very pretty reading indeed, 
and it is true that the Matterhorn has teen 
rendered much casier to scale than it formerly 
war, but there is not a sentence in this article 
to warn the inexperienced against the peril of 
attempting to emulite the feat described. It 
sounds ludicrously easy. The spirit of adven- 
ture is different from the spirit of ignorant 
nr cklessness. 

The Little Things of Great Interest. 
(ne of the best modes of enjoying travel is to 
cultivate the art of noting the trivialities that 
make up by far the greater part of the details 
of life amongst any people. The talk of many 
tourists who attempt to describe what they have 
veen is altogether hackneyed and cxcessively 
tiresome, simply because they confine their sight- 
secing to what is attended to by the overwhelming 
majority and has been described countless times 
before. 

Take as an instance the fascinating city 
of Leipzig. Here we may study the very con- 
centrated essence of the Teutonic spirit. Dear 
old Leipzig is Germany inepitome. Yet we know 
many people who have visited it time and again 
and have only seen it most superficially. They 
have never risen carly in the morning to see for 
two hours before breakfast the wonderful 
popular lifo—the real life of the workers of 
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along, the great wagons full of big rolls of 
fragrant, finely-dressed leather from the big 
factories, the troops of men and working girls 
hurrying along, the vendors of strange sorts of 
ga , cakes, and other dietetic commodities 
unfamiliar to us, and, above all, the boys and 
girls in thousands passing to school, all of each 
sex alike beautifully dressed, and carrying their 
strapped knapsacks with books and food for the 
day—these are a few of the typical sights peculiar 
to the early hours of the day. Afterwards the 
mass of tourists are alert ; but they have missed 
the spirit of the city. And we recall now, after 
2 good many years, what an interesting glimpse 
we had once of the life of Lorient, ‘‘ the French 
Portsmouth,” where we arrived byroad early one 
morning as the workers were streaming from the 
Suburbs into the town. We caught more of the 
spirit of the place in that brief passage than a 
day spent in the conventional saunter about the 
main streets of the town would have afforded. 

The Atmosphere of a Place. When 
Henry Ward Beecher was travelling, either in 
this country or on the Continent, he entered just 
in this style into the temperamental condition of 
every locality that he visited. He was on 
summer mornings always up very early that he 
might watch the common people in their pro- 
ceedings. The “atmosphere” of a country is 
composed of the elements derived from the 
physical geography, the history, and the popular 
mind together. The nature of the country is 
formative of the habits of the inhabitants, and 
both should be studied if the profit and enjoy- 
ment are to be complete. 

Copenhagen is a city of enchantment, but we 
know Denmark more truly if we not only see 
the capital. but wander awhile among the 
country people who are astonishing the world 
by their farming and dairy achicvements. 

The tourist will not know his New York 
very intimately if he merely rides up and 
down Broadway or Fifth Avenue, gazes at 
the skyscrapers, takes the trolley-car over to 
Brooklyn, sees a few theatres and churches, and 
indeed rides everywhere. He should wander on 
foot in China Town, in the great Ghetto district, 
walk about Brooklyn to see ita incomparable, 
boulevarded, maple-lined avenues running for 
miles, take the steamer to Glen Island, survey 
the Bowery, linger in the wonderful Aquarium, 
peep into some of the congested foreign colonies 
along the sides of East River, feed in some of the 
common restaurante, and make some of the 
people understand that he really wants to learn 
something. They will tell him curious facts, and 
show him strange things, ani he will understand 
the atmosphere, social, industrial, commercial, 
and pee of the vast city on Manhattan 
Island, and its h overflowing annexes. 

Our advice applies of course to travel any- 
where. Where time is short, much may 
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TRAVEL AND TRANGIT 
the mind ia keen on receiving impressions, but 
where the traveller cap halt for a longar stay, he 
must penetrate beneath the eurfaco if he would 
learn many things best worth knowing. 

Lettera of Introduction, Those who 
take with them letters of introduction to 
personages resident in places to be visited are 
truly wise. How often have we ourselves proved 
the expediency of thus preparing for the best 
= of action. For example, when we landed at 
Ae on one occasion, we went promptly to a 

reek gentleman settled in that city who carries 
on an immense fruit-packing industry, and owns 
many vineyards and oranda in Asia Minor. 

Though to him we were total strangers, our 
letters to him from mutual friends in England 
won his kind heart instantly, and for a whole 
week he was at our disposal as much as we wore 
pleased to avail ourselves of his boundlesa kind- 
ness. We remember that this gentleman was 
both amused and alarmed at the idea we had 
formed, amongst our other schemes, of taking 
some little excursions into the hinterland of 
Smyrna, which, with its mountains, looked so 
tempting. He drove us about the environs in 
his carriage, but explained that one of hia most 
intimate friends had a few years previously, in 
that very region we wanted to penetrate, been 
captured by the notorious robbers of the interior, 
who had sent in to his friends for a ransom, 
which, heavy though it was, had to be paid in 
order to save the life of the citizen. Our 
Greek patron himself had never dared to venture 
amongst the lovely mountains yonder. But he 
made us wonderfully familiar in a few days with 
the chief city of Asia Minor, and thus we 
sxroved once more the advantage of socking 
fel yin such fashion. He took care that we should 
really know the city where he lived and where 
he was one of the most influential citizens, 

In European travel it is well to be a member 
of such an organisation as the Touring Clut 
de France (5s. annual subscription), whose 
“delegates ” are scattered all over Europe, anc 
arc always at. the service of their fellow members, 
as we had proved on many occasions while 
travelling in out-of-the-way parts of France anc 
Germany. As an instance of the value of this 
splendid organisation, we might mention that. 
desiring to make a cycle tour through the mos 
beautiful and historic parts of Alsace anc 
Lorraine the other year, we wrote for infor- 
mation to the delegate of the club at Savernc 
and that gentleman furnished us with severa 
itineraries and the most elaborate, but extremel, 
useful particulars of the roads, hotels, and sc 
forth. inviting us to call upon him when we 
reached his own district, and placing himsel. 
entirely at our service; an offer we were 
delighted to accept in the true spirit o 
camaraderie. In many other towns th: dele 
gates of the Touring Club have proved equall, 
obliging. 

When to Visit Foreign Lands. Th 
difference in the 61m: country at different time. 
of the year is m miny cases astonishing. Ther 
are lands which it is the height of folly to vist 
at certain times of the year, while they are 4 
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other seasons supremely attractive. Attention 
should by all means be paid to this point. A 
giish minister of religion some years 
ago took a holiday of a few months, intending to 
poy a prol visit to the United States. 
nfortunately he went just at the hottest time of 
year. @ consequence was disastrous. A 
latent heart trouble, which had been entirely 
unsuspected, quickly developed in the intense 
heat, and the preacher died in America. The 
‘Indian summer,” in late autumn, is the most 
delightful time of the whole year for travelling in 
the United States. The latter portion of spring- 
tide or earlier period of summer will be fount 
almost as enjoyable, As to India, summer in the 
great plains is a purgatory, while winter is 

enchanting. 

Climatic Conditions, Surely nothing 
is more important for the average traveller 
than the consideration of climatic con‘i- 
tions, For instance, we cannot imagine an 
Englishman enjoying the torrid conditions of 
Greece in the height of summer, when the 
whole lanl is a parched caldron. But in 
winter it ia like a garden of the gods, and in 
spring the land is too beautiful, with its verdure 
and its flowers, for description. 

October is a fine month for that country, as 
alsofor Turkey— European or Asiatic. Theclimate 
of Russia is glorious, and the “‘ white nights ” of 
the North are the joy of the traveller, although 
if he comes down south he will not conveniently 
bear the midsummer heat. A trip in Southern 
Russia is very enjoyable in September. This 
= A also to Austria and Hungary, to Servia, 
Bulgaria, and Roumania. As to Italy, that 
paradixe in the Mediterranean has a strange 
variety of climates. Among the hill cities of the 
Apennines ani in the charming resorts high up 
in the Italian Alps, and especially in Tyrol, we 
have revellied in every con tition of comfort so far 
as the atmosphere was concerned during any 

rt of summer. If we would find ideal summer 
joys we must succeed in our quest anywhere in 
Norway, Sweden, Finland, or Denmark. To 
Spain go in late autumn orearlyspring. Germany, 

ollanl, Belgium, and France we may see with 
absolute pleasure at almost any season we like 
to chovss, always remembering that the South 
of Franve ani the whole Riviera are exceptions, 
for these delectable regions are semi-tropical in 
summer and swelter then in the breath of the 
sirocco, while in winter they call loudly for the 
invalid to patronise their health-givinz resorts 
along a lovely coast bathed in delicious sun- 
shine, Cyclists, however, should avoid July and 
August for rong journeys in all of these cou- 
tries. For nearly all the year Sicily is a dreamland 
of climatic luxury ani of unearthly loveliness. 
And Capri is never either oppreasive with the 
heat or repellent with cold. 

Caliculati on Local Conditions. 
We have alluded to the strange differenxes 
of climate that may prevail in a 
diatricta. Any tourist may easily take advan- 
tage of these same differences. We remember 
how, when one summer, even though the 
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season was ing late, the heat was intoler- 
able in the region of the Italian Lakes. One 
day, in Brescia, we concluded that we would 
retreat out of the palpitating atmosphere to 
htgher pleasure grounds. We took conveyance 
for onna di Campiglio, and there, in an 
elevated centre, where exquisite valleys meet 
and mountains soar up like Adamello an‘ Spinale, 
with cool glaciers and purling streams everywhere 
in view, we found life worth living day after day, 
for we had ascended just 5000 feet. Again, on 
another occasion, we had a very similar experi- 
ence in Switzerland, making a hurried retreat 
from sweltering Geneva to the lovely valley of 
(Chamonix, where the cool nights tempered the 
summer atmosphere delightfully. Thus, the 
tourist who chooses localities for a summer sl 
where he can make his programme elastic enoug 
to accommodate himself to convenient and desir- 
able conditions is apt to be happily rewarded. 


The Features of Other Lands. The 
special characteristics of various countries must 
surely enter into the consideration of a would-be 
traveller. He may wish to regulate his choice 
by some of these. No country is without indivi- 
duality all its own, and this must have its 
influence. No country is so accessible for us in 
England as France. But people on this side of 
the Channel are genvrally little aware of the 
richness of the neighbouring nation in ite 
architectural gems. It is a land of superb 
cathedrals, which renee escaped destruction 
during the Terror. And, of course, when we are 
thinking of cities reconstructed in the modern 
style of supreme beauty, the mind at once flies 
to Paris. 

Italy is the world’s unrivalled art-gallery, 
from the lakes of the North to the extreme 
point of Sicily in the South. The visitor 
who roams about its cities, whether in the 
Apennines or in the plains, may despair of 
exhausting the marvels that have accumulated 
from Etruscan days down to our own times. 
Greece is the very shrine of history, and a sojourn 
in Athens and Corinth, in Nauplia and Patras, 
will make any traveller feel that he had indeed 
added an invaluable course to his education. 
Germany is truly called “‘ the brain of Europe,” 
and it is at this moment more worthy of attention 
on the spot than ever, for there the country is 
being turned into a veritable laboratory of 
economic and industrial practice, working out 
the most advanced theories of the savants. 

For glory of scenery, Switzerland is naturally 
ihe but it ie worth personal study as the 

ome of the happiest community in the world. 
Holland and Belgium make any holiday delightful 
because of their poker presentation of the 

uaintest charms of Medievalism. Norway, with 

ord and field, brings us tothe gateway of the 
Arctic, and is the finest European field for adven- 
ture and romance with the minimum of peril. 
Feypt is the casket of the hoariest antiquity. 

d so each land has some pretension to par- 
ticular merit, and each will amply reward a prefe- 
rential choice that may happen to fall to it in 
the traveller's decision. 
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3 A Question of Vital Importance to all Shopkeepers. The 
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Value of a Good Front, and the Considerations Affecting it 





By W. B. ROBERTSON 


The Scope of the Shop Window. 
The business man who neglects his shop window 
is as culpable as the soldier who allows his rifte 
to become foul or his sword rusty. The shop 
window is the chief medium through which an 
impression may be made on the public, the 
principal bait to draw fresh custom. George 
Chapman wrote, “ Keep thy shop and thy shop 
will keep thee.” We venture to make the state- 
ment a little narrower, and to offer as a sound 
business maxim: “Keep thy shop window 
attractive and thy shop will keep thee.’’ Not 
that an attractive window display is the single 
essential to a successful business. It is, or may 
be made, nothing more than the most effective 
agency in drawing strangers to the counter. 
The quality of the wares and the manner of 


service must decide whether or not business will 
result. 


In these days of twentieth century competition, 
when the ability of shopkeepers to provide 
articles of consumption, use and ornament is 
greatly in excees of the purchasing power of the 
eae the growth of any business must depend 
argely upon the success of ita proprietor in 
attracting the customers of competing trade men. 
To look around us in mental survey and to 
consider those tradesmen whose operations have 
exhibited progressive increase in number and 
Inagnitude is to acknowledge that the successful 
men are those whose window displays are features 
of their business practice. 

Analysis of the conditions which go to make 
a successful window display shows that they 
naturally divide themselves into two classes, 
First there is the shell of the window, the shop 
front, and, secondly, there is the contents and 
their arrangement. Many shopkeepers spend 
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1. 48 ARTISTIC BUT INEXPENSIVE SHOP FRONT 


a good deal of time and money on one or the 
other, but not on both. Their sins of omission 
in one department more than neutralise the 
work and value they have put into the other. 
In any street in any city in Great Britain it 
would be possible to find shop windows with 
expensive fronts and soil or carelessly 
arranged contenta. The effect is as incongruous 
as when a choice sample of the milliner’s art 
surmounts a grimy face. This fault is much 
worse than that of a window with a poor shell 
and a tastefully-arranged interior. lence 
in both departments gives us the ideal—and the 
successful ahop window. 

‘The Shop Front. We would first give 
‘‘gome attention to the shop front from both 

the artistic and utilitarian points of view. 
; ‘What » transforniation in the shop fronts of onr 
city streets the last generation has witnessed ! 
The security of the shop was formerly thought to 
depend upon the solidity and the impermeability 
of the front. We had protected as were 
the hulls of Nelson’s battleships—heavy iron- 
pe shutters and doors, bolte reaching from 

oor to ceiling. Now light takes the e of 
iron plates and bars. Windows with large 
expanse of glass, protected only by epidery grills 
through which the interior is visible even b 
night, are undoubtedly the most secure as we 
as the most attractive form of shop windows 
whioh the retailer can adopt. 

The shop front.should be in harmony with 
the class of trade in which the shopkeeper is 
engaged. The light and artistic front which we 
admire in a jeweller’s shop—and which we also 
expect, though not in quite so pronounced 4 
form—in a confectioners or a draper’s shop, 
would be out of place in a builder's, an iron- 
monger’s, a butcher's, or an oil shop. The 
nature of the trade, whatever it may be, should 
find ex ion in the form of the front. 

A Shop Front as in France. We 
know of no class of shop where the trade is 
advertised by the front so thoroughly as it is in 

the paint and oil shop of France and some other 

European countries. Almost invariably the entire 

front of the shop building is planned in radial 

segments in which all the colours of the spectro- 
scope are depicted. The shops are masses of paint. 
patches and indicate the nature of the business 
roore plainly than the hues of Joseph’s coat 
indicated the personality of the wearer. We have 
not observed that any English painter and 

« colourman has copied the practice of his French 
fellow. Tho plan is so practical and so appro- 
priate to the trade concerned that few people 
would find fault with it. It might be objected 
to from the wethetic point of view, and we 
confess that sumetimes there would be some 
reason in the objection. Frequently the primary 
and ary tints chosen are rather strong to 
be pleasing, and we believe that the more 
general employment of neutral tones would 
serve the purpose as well without violating one’s 
sense of colour harmony. But the practice of 
the French oil and colour shop is one which the 
rig retailer might introduce in a modified 
orm. 


Counting the Cost. A shop front of 
some pretensions to elegance costs a little more 
money than a plain one. The higher cost is 
often the reason for the installation of the less 
attractive form. Ifconsideration of the question 
be based upon trueprinciplesof business economy, 
it is well, and it may be that wisdom has been 
shown in selecting a common, cheap shop front. 
But the true principles of business economy 
are not always placed in the witness-box when 
adjudication is bei : 
o help us to understand the expenses in 
curred by a special shop front, a prominent 
firm of shop-fitters have supplied. us 
with two designs which they have recently 
executed. One is for a baker and confectioner, 
and the other. for a jeweller. The former [1] 
was executed in mahogany. The space available 
was 18 ft. wide by 11 ft. high to the bottom of - 
the facia. The cost of the front only, made, 
fitted into position, glazed, and finished, was £90. 
The disbursement of such a sum for such a 
purpose should be decided by the question of 
prospective profit. 
Leas than a Shilling a Week. It may 
be assumed that a ccmmon shop front 
would cost not less than half ,of this sum, so 
that a front of the design we illustrate would 
entail an increase of £45 in expenditure. That 
is capital expenditure, and the interest on the 
amount at 5 per cent. per annum would be 45s. 
r annum, or just under 103d. a week. The 
er or other tradesman to whom the question 
resents itself, and whose establishment would 

rendered more attractive by a specially- 
designed and executed front, has to consider 
whether or not the difference is worth, as a 
paying investment, the sum of 103d. per week. 

e think that, put in this direct and practical 
form, the answer would seldom be in the nega- 
tive. The internal fittings of the shop window 
we illustrate cost about £35. We did not include 
these in the simple financial problem just pre- 
sented, and rightly so. These internal fittings 
would have been necessary, or at least desirable, 
in any event They included air-tight glass 
show cases, glass shelves, brass standards and 
brackets, and tiled surround. In this particular 
case their expense was more than repaid by the 
preservation of the confectionery through being 
protected from atmospheric influence and dust. 

Importance of the Window Frame. 
When theexpenditure of a few poundgextra inthe 
erection of a shop is a barrier to the installation 
of both a good front and good internal fittings, 
it is advisable to decide upon the former in the 
first instance, leaving the latter until] such time 
as funds may warrant the disbursement. It.is 
a small matter te replace internal fittings, 
whereas to tear out a front and replace it with 
another is a much more serious and costly 
businesa. In 2 is illustrated another shop front 
of special design, which we reproduce for two 
reasons. It shows a front of greater pretensions 
than that to which we have just given attention, 
and incidentally it teaches how available 
window space may be made appdrently much 
wider by a simple trick of design. In this par- 
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2. AN ARTISTIC AND EFFECTIVE DESIGN FOR A NARROW FRONTAGE 


ticular case the shop was for a watchmaker and 
jeweller. The space to be filled was only 16 ft. 
wide by 11 ft. high to the bottom of the facia. 
The work was carried out in mahogany, and the 
total cost, including all the special air-tight 
window fittings most suitable for the trade. was 
between £250 and £300. Assuming the higher 
figure as the price, computation upon the basis 
already indicated shows that the interest on the 
capital sunk would be less than one shilling a 
day. A jeweller considering plans for a shop 
would have to consider if a front, window, and 
window cases of the class illustrated would be 
worth a shilling a day as a business investment, 
and in any town except the very smallest, we 
fancy that here, again, there would not be much 
doubt of the decision. 

The space available in the case before us was, 
as already stated, exceedingly narrow, only 
16 ft. between the pilasters. The manner in 
which the utmost has been made of this space 
deserves attention. The circle given to the 
giazs—on one side of the door a convex circle, 


and on the other a concave and convex—made 
the window front much wider than it would 
have becn had the more common design been 
adopted. Had both sides circled outwards, 
spectators would have been likely to block the 
doorway to a much greater extent than with the 
convex and concave form shown in the design. 

Points for and against the circled glass in tho 
shop window are that it is much stronger than 
ordinary flat rolled plate, that it coats much 
more, and that it is often extremely difficult or 
impossible to replace a broken window speedily. 
When circled windows are fitted, it is always 
advisable to purchase and store duplicate panes, 
so that immediate replacement is possible in 
the event of breakage. 

Window Cases. The nature of the window 
interior depends so much upon the trade and 
the goods to be shown that a general considera- 
tion cannot descend into minute detail. Any 
arrangement should never lose sight of the 
frequent need of withdrawing and replacing 
exposed articles. The difficulty of extracting 
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individual articles from the window sometimes 
causes retailers to establish a rule that no 
articles be sold therefrom. This is always bad. 
Refusal to sell from the window breeds in the 
mind of the would-be purchaser a suspicion that 
the goods sold over the counter are not of the 
same quality as the window samples. The shop- 
keeper who values a reputation for frank and 
straight dealing should make a profession of wil- 
lingness to withdraw any article from the 
window upon request, and to enable him to do 
so he should have his window fittings arranged 
and his windows dressed so as to permit him to 
do to with the least possible inconvenience. 

usual in the shop 
windows of gay trades. They are valuable in 


which may permeate the atmosphere finds its way 
to the merchandise. Therefore, while air-tight 
canes are always desirable for delicate or tarnish- 
able goods, their full value is secured only by 
refraining from opening them. This looks like 
a contradiction to what we have just said, and 
itiseo. The shopkeeper must sometimes choose 
between refusing to sell from the window and 
having his window stock preacorved untarnished. 

Tt may be possible to mitigate the bad effects 
of opening a large window case by having the 
window partitioned into separate compartments 
individually air-tight. This is possible, for 
instanoe, in showing electro plate, and sometimes 
it is well worth the extra initial cost. 

The Value of Mirrors. The value of 
reflection by mirrors in window displays is not 
appreciated aa it ought to be. When a window 
ia narrow and a the effect which one or 
more mirrors can lend is a great acquisition. 
In such circumstances the introduction of the 
mirror 16 most desirable. and there is no window 
which could not be made much more impressive 
if mirrors were made permanent or temporary 
features of the window displays. The mirror is 
most cfiective in a divided corner window. 
Placed at an angle in the window it catches the 
eye of the paasenger and the window or the 
half of the window is made to appear double ita 
actual size. Where mirrors are used, a flat 
acheme of window dressing should be adopted. 
If the arrangement be high in the front the 
mirror is robbed of its opportunity to do its 
full duty. A mirror placed so that passengers 
may see their own reflection usually causes many 
passers-by to stand and gaze. ‘“ Vanity of 
vanities, all is vanity, saith the preacher,” and 
the preacher knew what he was talking about. 

The mirror has an attraction not for the fair 
sex only. We have stood for fifteen minutes 
near a London window which held a mirror 
in @ prominent position. We counted the 
respective numbers of each sex whom the 
mirror arrested, and the proportion was seven 
ladies to ten men, notwithstanding that the lad 
promenaders far outnumbered the men. We 
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have seen a mirror of a special kind used to 
good purpose in a barber's window. It was a 
concave mirror, and therefore magnified. Placed 
close to the front glass of the window, it im- 
pressed the man whose habit was to shave 
every second day with the desirability of doubling 
the frequency of the operation, and it persuaded 
the man who had developed the practice of 
being his own barber that the task was one he 
performed badly The barber took a larger 
shop in a few months. ; 
the Value of Light. It is common, in 
the shopping thoroughfares of our large towns, 
to see one shop stand out ponspicuous among 
its fellows by the blaze of light which issues from. 
ite windows. The proprietor aten the 
value of light as a business agent. Indulgence 
in advertisement by light is expensive, but, 
judiciously used, it is remunerative. 
the facia of the shop is surmounted by a pro- 
is is not a practice to be 
ed. It is extravagant, unremunera- 
tive, and foolish. The light should be focussed 
upon the goods displayed in the windows, and 
not sent out purposeless into the night. Per- 
haps the most conspicuous object lessons in the 
value of window lights are the shop windows of 
the vendors of imitation diamond jewellery, 
which are, at the moment of writing, finding an 
apparently lucrative field of enterprise in the 
large towns in England. The lights in these 
are usually incandescent electric, and they are 
generally numerous and concealed from the direct 
observation of the window-gazer. If they are 
aided by revolving pedestals covered with black 
or blue velvet, and mounted with te wares, 
the sparkle emitted from the tiny polyhedrons 
of glass is fascinating. The public does not 
wait to consider what gives the effect, and 
is often induced to spend money upon 
such ornaments in the belief that no one 
will detect their falseness under ordinary 
conditions. 

Electric Light. Many lighting mediums 
lie at the choice of the shopkeeper. The 
electric light has a great deal to recommend it. 
The electric are light, however, should never 
be used. It is concentrated in gne point or in 
very few points, and therefore throws shadows 
which should be avoided. Incandescent electric 
lamps are much better. They may be diffused 
throughout the window, hidden in any corner 
and arranged so that no shadows are cast. They 
do not throw off the products of combustion or 
the great heat of gas jets or incandescent mantles, 
and thus do not exercise the deteriorating 
influence which gas flame does upon almost 
every class of ex merchandise. The 
objection to electric light is its high cost. 

The disadvantages attending the burming of 

as in a window are sometimes averted by 

ving pavement lighte—+.e. lamps suspended 
from above the window and throwing illumina- 
tion into the window. These should be adopted 
only when the window is high. In any case, 
they are apt to throw the shadow of the window- 
gazer upon the contents of the window. ; 

Taking into consideration every class and 


method of application of window-lighting 
systems, that employing incandescent electric 
lamps is for every reason the best, and should 
be adopted wherever available if cost be not 
an insuperable barrier. Not the least of its 
advantages is that lamp holders may be placed 
in any position. 

Window Steaming. How to cure win- 
dow steaming is a problem that has exercised 
the wits of many shopkeepers, architects, and 
heating and lighting experts. The sovereign 
nemedy, acceptable from every point of view, 
has yet to be found. Nothing is more objec- 
tionable than condensation on the shop window 
pane. It is caused by the difference between the 
external and the internal atmospheric tempera- 
ture. The only thorough method of obviating 
it is by. a system of ventilation, allowing the 
external air to circulate into the window, but 
netrates, 

iling the exposed goods and filling the window 
with deposit of extraneous matter. Several pre- 
pega mostly of a glycerin nature, have 

offered from time to time, but they are 
at best only partially successful. A remedial 
measure, efficient | 
but expensive, is 
used in many large 
shops. A Bunsen 
burner, or several —-.-f. . -; 
of them, are kept _ _}. 
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bottom of the win- 
dow near the glass, 
and the steam of 
hot air which they 
send up close to 
the glass prevents 
the condensation. 

Window-pane 
Legends. The 
introduction of the 
enamelled letter introduced a new feature 
into the shop windows and for a time the 
enamelled letter legend on the shop window- 
panes was painfully in evidence. Too often 
the cement which had been used to cause 
the letters to adhere had failed in its duty, 
and the result of dropped letters was often 
ludicrous and always unsightly. Improvement 
has been made in the cement used or in the 
method of its application, for we do not now 
see the mutilated words that used to constitute 
& guessing competition as to the dropped letters 
in every street. A letter with small diamonds or 
circles of coloured glass was recently introduced 
to the notice of shopkee Ita value lies in 
the fact that the light shines from the window 
through the letters in the eveni From this 
point of view the new style of letter may be 
acceptable, although in daylight the plain white 
letter looks better. But plain and ornamentally 
glazed letters should never be introduced into 
the same sign or word, although we have fre- 
quently seen it done. 

The disadvantage of permanent window letters 
is seasons goods cannot well be advertised 
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3. HOW TO CUT OUT WINDOW LETTERS 


SHOPKEEPING 


by their agency. Sometimes a simple but inex- 
pensive expedient is adopted to overcome this 
disadvantage. A little skill, experience, and 
ability to use a compass and square will enable 
anyone to cut from white paper letters perfect in 
form which may be attached with mucilage to 
the inside of the window. and which will deceive 
any casual observer into the belief that they are 
enamelled letters. Any smart assistant may 
easily acquire the method of cutting these letters. 
The accompanying sketch of two letters [8] will 
show the mode of marking off for cutting. It 
may be well, after a complete set of letters has 
been cut, to have duplicates made in zinc to 
serve as models for any that may be required 
papers ie and thereby save the labour of 
ing off again. Great care ought to be 
taken to fix the letters straight on the window. 
Few things look worse than lack of proportion 
or misplacement of the letters, and hey should 
be removed with the passing of the season, as 
to advertise an article out ef season is foolish. 

The Sign-board. The trading name and 
the nature of the business ought always to be 
displayed in plain told letters above overy shop 
front, Prominence 
is no excus: for 
neglect of this re- 
quirement. How 
often have we seen 
shops with = the 
plain legend 
“Sinith & Co,” or 
whatever the film's 
style might be. 
‘2. ,-- Smith & Co. might 
‘gy’ sell watches, cr 

+ sausages, of anv 
other merchandise 
for all that the 
shop exterior in- 
dicates, 

Plain Roman letters, or one of their modifi- 
cations, where art has not interfered with 
legibility, should alone te adopted. Look 
down the shop signa in any villago street 
and one may see written large what sort 
of a man the village painter is. He ‘usually 
affects the etyle o letter he can paint must 
ewily, end it is often a hideous thing of 
blobs and fish-tails that attempt to hide much 
disproportion. 

When the shopkeeper is not quite «tea ly in 
his orthography and the painter even worse in 
this respect some marvellous signs are often the 
result. The particular form of originality 
usually taken in such a case is in the profuse 
use of, the apostrophe. We have café written 
cafe, and every plural noun rndered in a 

ssive form. punctuation of the sign 
is often bad. A full stop should attend all abbre- 
viations, and should be placed at the end of the 
sign, but there should be none between the two 
words in such a name as John Smith. Different 
varieties of lettering should not be permitted 
upon a window or shop rign. Uniformity shows 
good taste. 
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A Brief Recapitulation. 
half of the second lesson, as the reader will 
remember, reference was made to the future of 
chemistry in various practical and theoretical 

directions—a subject which naturally came up 
for consideration after the historical study of 


the first lesson. Even in those introductory 
me of our subject it was necessary to speak 
requently of elements—especially the discovery 
of new elements in the early days and also in 
recent times. Thereafter it was necessary to 
come to somewhat.closer terms with the idea 
contained in the word elements: and reference 
has been made to the fact that the pertodic law 
has already forced chemists to the conclusion 
that the elements are related, but that we 
cannot accept the simple view that the atoms 
of all the other clements are compounded of 
atoms of hydrogen. Thereafter reference was 
made to some of tho principal elements, 
including those that make up « large part of 
the carth’s crust, and also to the metals, which 
are dealt with in the special course METALLURGY. 

We must. now take up seriously the matters 
already referred to- -the relations of the elements 
and the periodic law. We have by now had 
sufficient illustrations of the general proposition 
with which we started-—that| matter is of 
ditferent kinds. We have seen that some of 
these kinds present obvious differences, while 
others are hard to detect from among their 
neighbours, We have seen that some of these 
kinds occur in large quantities in the free state— 
that is to say, not compounded with cach other, 
We have also seen that some of these kinds are 
very abundant, whilst others are exceedingly 
rare, and we have made some reference to that 
group of kinds, long thought to be specially 
distinctive, which are known as the metals. 
And now our firat concern must be that state- 
ment of the relations of the elements to one 
another which is known as the Pertcdic Law, or 
the Law of Mondeleef,. 

The Periodic Law. Ever since men began 
to arrange the different kinds of matter into 
groups or tables of elements, they have suspected 
that there exists some kind of a relation between 
one element and another, a relation none the 
loss certain because it waa impossible to say 
exactly in what it consisted. Reference has 
already been made to the suggestion, based on 
the relations of the atomic weights, that all the 
other clements are simply compounds of hydro- 
gon. That, however, could not be accepted; 
nevertheless the study of the various 
atomic weighta led chemists to the conviction 
that there must be some relation between 
the elements, even though it might not 
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The Periodic Law: its Meaning and Power of Prophecy. 
Elements 


Truly Elementary? The Atom 





be so simple as had been suggested. Then 
again, it was observed that from the various 
elements there could be picked out little groups 
of substances which resembled one another— 
for instance, Chiorine, Bromine, and Iodine; or 
Calcium, Strontium and Barium. The members 
of these groups resemble one another in singular 
degree, but this in itself was not sufficient to 
excite much comment. The point is that in 
these and in other cases. if we add together the 

atomic weights of the first and the last members 

of the trio and then divide the result, by two, we 

obtain almost exactly the figure corresponding 

to the atomic weight of the intermediate member 

of the trio. This suggested that in eavh trio 

there was a sort of regular stepping forward in 

the complexity of the atom from the lightest 

member to the heaviest. So far there was 

merely probab‘lity and suspicion in favour of the 

view that in reality there is only one element ; 

but a great alvance was shortly to be made. 

The Work of Mendeleef. Omitting 
the names and the contributions of lesser men, 
we may pass at once to the great discovery 
of Mendeleef. which will) make his name 
immortal. This great student of nature, still 
alive when these words are written, is by 
far the greatest of all chemists yet produced by 
Russia. He was born 1834 at To ae in Siberia, 
and was the youngest of a family of seventeen. 
In 1864. when he was thirty, he became professor 
of chemistry in the University of St. Peters- 
burg, and has occupied that chair ever since. 
We may ignore Mendeleef’s other work and 
may contine ourselves to his discovery of what 
he called the Periodic Law. We are about to 
consider the grounds upon which the assertion 
of this law is based; but meanwhile we may 
note the remarkable manner in which the law 
has been vindicated by means of its power of 
prophecy. 

The reader will remember the instance of the 
manner in which the law of gravitation enabled 
astronomers to predict the existence of a planet 
hitherto unknown, in consequence of the dis- 
turbances in the movements of the planet 
Uranus: thus they were enabled to discover 
Neptune. Similarly Mendeleef illustrated the 
truth of his Periodic Law by stating that there 
were certain gaps in the list of the elements as 
stated by chemists in 1871. In that year he 
asserted that there must be three new elements 
which the chemists had not yet discovered. 
He actually ventured to give them names sug- 
gestive of their affinities, to state their atomic 
wvighte, to describe some of the properties of 
their compounds and the colours of their salta. 
He callod these elements Eka-Boron, Eka- 
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are now known as Gallium, Scandium ana 
Germanium. Not content with this most 
amazing of successes, Mendeleef uently 
dared to assert that the atomic weights of 
certain of the elements as usually asserted and 
acoepted by chemists must be incorrect, because 
they did not “square” with his theory. 

Lawe and Facts, Now, before we note 
the result of this piece of apparent presumption, 
let us permit ourselves a digression to observe 
that nearly all of us resemble Mendeleef go far. 
We have et a theory with which some facts 
or other do not tally, and we reply with the 
Frenchman, “ Tant pis pour les faits ’°—so0 much 
the worse for the facta. This is the spirit 
which, perhaps above all others, except, of 
course, the spirit of acceptance of authority, 
has interfered with the progress of Science; 
but it need hardly be pointed out that in 
Mendeleef’s case there is a fundamental though 
not very obvious difference. 

Mendeleef had inferred, from a large number 
of accepted facts, a certain law. That was, of 
course, a typical case of what is known as 
inductive or d posteriori reasoning, the typical 
method of Science. Then, having reasoned 
backwards from the facts to the law, Mendeleef 
was enabled to reason forwards from the law to 
new facta by a process of deduction or 4 priori 
reasoning ; But the facts that he thus deduced 
did not answer to the facta that had been 
stated by chemists as the result of actual 
observation. He therefore requested chemists 
to set to work to make their observations over 

in. He said, in short, concerning elementa, 
which perhaps he had never himself seen. 
‘¢ There was something wrong in the manner in 
which you weighed this substance; weigh it 
again and you will find its weight to be not 30 
but 31.” Well, the chemists set to work to 
obey orders and found that Mendeleef was right. 

Scientific ‘‘ Law.” This is an instance, 
like the discovery of Neptune, of the 

itimate use of the 4 priors method in 
science; but supposing the atomic weights 
had been found to be not what Mendeleef 
—assuming the truth of the Periodic Law— 
had asserted, then the law would have had to 
go. What we call a law in science is, in the 

t place, a generalisation from, or a generalised 
statement of, a number of facta; but when we 
call it a law, we assert that it will cover more 
facta than those we have actually observed. 
At any moment such a law must be upset if 
there arrives a fact with which it is incom- 
patible. We may remember Huxley's joke as 
to Herbert Spencer’s idea of a tragedy: “A 
deduction killed by a fact.” 

Some twenty years after the enunciation of 
the Periodic Law there was discovered a series 
of elements, beginning with Argon and includ- 
ing Helium, Krypton, Neon and Xenon, which 
seemed to have no place in the periodic system, 
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and which—had this xg ean been confirmed— 
would have sufficed to have upset the Periodic 
Law, since any deduction may be killed by a fact. 
But when the atomic weights of those ive new 
elements were ascertained, it was found that 
they fitted perfectly and in duc sequence into 
the periodic apis just as well as if the great 
discoverer had constructed his theory with 
reference to their existence. 

Evidence for the Law. Let us now 
consider the nature of the evidence upon which 
Mendeleef basod this now universally accepted 
statement of the Periodic Law. ere wore 
already known the facts concerning the trios 
which we have named, and also the fact that. a 
great many of the atomic weights could be 
reckoned as whole numbers, thus implying a 
relatively simple relation to one another, It 
was an Englishman, John Newlands, who ret 
Mendeloef in the right direction, by showing 
that if the elements are arranged in the order of 
their atomic weights in a series of lincs written 
from left to right in the usual way, and if 
the table is then read downwards in parallel 
columns, we find that the elements of any column 
resemble one another. In other words, it 
amounts to this, that the really ossential and 
fundamental fact of an element is its atom.c 
weight: all ita other properties, down to the 
nature of its compounds and their colour and 
solubility, could be inferred, if wo knew onough, 
from this one piven fact, the atomic weight of 
the element. Mendelcef, as we havo seen, has 
already proved that a great many facts can be 
thus inferred. 

Ite Most Abstract Statement. Wo 
may then asvert that tho properties of an 
element are a function of its atomic weight. 
This is not all, however, It is not merely that 
the elements may bw arranged in a single series 
in the order of their atomic weights, and that 
they then display a simple sequence in thoir 
properties. On tho contrary, there ia a recur- 
rence, or & zig-zag, if one reads the list of the 
elements in such a fashion ; and this recurrence 
or periodicity is displayed when we arrange the 
elements in columns, as has been already shown. 
Hence we must say more than that the pro- 
perties of an element are a function of its atomic 
weight, and must insert another very important 
word, thus; the properties of an element are a 
periodic function of tts atomic weight. 

As the weights of the atoms of the elements 
rise, there is a iodic recurrence of their 

roperties. It scarcely matters what property 
is taken, we find that it alternately increases 
and decreases as we pass from onc end of the 
list to the other. Again, it is found that the 
elements of the tops of the curves—if this 

iodicity has been diagrammatically expressed 

y & sinuous curve—resemble «ne another, those 
half way down the hills resemble one another, 
and s0 forth. So recently as 1904 the ve'eran 
chemist of St. Petersburg—retaining, like most 
men whose lives are devoted to science, his 
intellectual vigour at an age when the aver 
man is in his dotage—discussed at length the 
evidence for the law which he had discovered in 
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his youth, in the light of the recent facts which 
have been accumulated by chemistry; and he 
was able abundantly to demonstrate that the 
law does indeed correspond to the truth. It is 
as entirely compatible with the thousands of 
facts which have been discovered by chemists 
since 1871 as with the few facta which Mendelef 
had predicted. 

Meaning of the Law. (ranting, then. 
that the law is true, and that it is a mcans of 
discovery and of suggesting the directions in 
which observation has erred or in which it 
xhould be extended, we must go much further 
and enquire as to the meaning or significance of 
the law. 

If we re‘urn to the more or less suitable 
analogy furnished by the law of gravitation, we 
shall be able to understand what is meant by 
our search for the real significance of the 
Periodic Law. The fact of universal gravitation 
does far more for us than merely enable us to 
discover new planota or correct our ideas as to 
the movements of old ones; it teaches us that 
the whole universe, as we know it, is really one, 
and it leads us to the irresistible conclusion that 
the apparently complete separation between the 
various heavenly bodies can be only apparent, 
that they muat all be joined together by means 
of a subtle medium none the less real because 
it happens to be invisible. 

Similarly the Periodic Law of Mendeleef does 
far more for us than enable us to discover new 
elements or correct our notions as to the proper- 
ties of the clemcnts already known; it teaches 
us that all the elements are really forma of one 
clement, and it leads us to the irresistible con- 
clusion that the apparently complete distinction 
between them is badge by a real medium of 
continuity. The analogy, perhaps, is not a bad 
one, for the ether which is regarded as the 
medium of communication between all the 
heavenly bodies ia now also being regarded as 
the Mother of matter—the common source of all 
the different elements. 

This, then, is the real interest of the Periodic 
Law, that it urgently suggests so definite a 
relationship between the atoms that we are 
compelled to regard the elements as not 
clomentary, but as expressions of one clement. 

The Atom not really an Atom. More 
strictly the law sugges‘s, indeed it proves, that 
the atoms are not atomic or * uncuttable,”” but 
that they muat be made up of paris which in 
the successive atome of any group of elements 
must be multiplied or jointed with one another 
in a regular and definite fashion. In fact we 
find an extraordinary parallelism between the 
atomic weight and the molecular weight. When 
we turn to the chemistry of the carbon com- 
pounds we shall see that there are any number 
of ssries of compounds which form de‘nite 
group), having a regular difference beween the 
molecular weight of each two compounds in the 
series, and having this regularity explained by 
the fact that each soni nound’ contains, for 
inatance, one atom of carbon and two of hydro- 


gen more than ite prejeceesor. The relationship 
between the members of such a group is expli- 
cable upon the assumption that the members 
are compounds made up of parts which we call 
atoms. 

lf we turn, then, from such a series to a series 
of ‘clements ’’——so-called—that form a group 
under the Periodic Law, we find an almost exact 
parallelism. There is the same increase in 
utomic weight and the same regular change in 
visible properties as are illustrated in many 
instances hon the chemistry of the carbon 
compounds. Are we not, then, forced to the 
name explanation: that just as the molecules of 
these compounds had their relationship ex- 
plained by the assumption that they consisted 
of similar parta—the atoms—so the relations 
between a series Of atoms may be explained if 
we again assume that theso also consist of a 
series of like parts, which are the atoms of the 
atoms. This is the unavoidable conclusion to 
which the Periodic Law points us, and this it is 
that gives it its deep significance. But at this 
point the Jaw leaves us without further guidance 
and with no prospect of it. Most positively 
the law tells us that the atoms of the elements 
are made up of regularly varying combinations 
of a unit more atomic and more elementary 
than any known atom or clement, but when we 
enquire what is this unit, the law can give us 
absolutely no answer. No further amount of 
study of the law can do anything more than 
tell us that such a unit must certainly exist, 
and for a knowledge of the nature of this unit, 
to which the law has directed us, we must adopt 
a wholly new set of experiments, methods and 
observations. 

Chemistry and Physics. This. indeed, 
is one of the many places where chemistry and 
physics must have recourse to each other. So 
far as the resources of chemistry are concerned 
we have reached a deadlock However long we 
continue to weigh, analyse, measure, and com- 
al the various kinds of matter. there is no 

ope of discovering the common unit, the true 
atom, of which they are all composed. Chemistry, 
in virtue of the Periodic Law, merely asserts 
that there must be such a unit. On the other 
hand, physics could never have reached such 
a conclusion by itself. Physics, in studying 
matter under certain peculiar conditions—as, for 
instance, the behaviour of matter inside one of 
Sir William Crookes’s vacuum tubes—can assert 
that there must be a * fourth state of ma‘ter,” 
in which it is neither solid, nor liquid, nor 
gaseous. Physics can even go so far as to assert 
that matter in this fourth state must consist of 
minute particles of uniform size, which are dis- 
tinguished by carrying each a tiny charge of 
negative electricity. But physics alone could 
never declare that all mat‘er is so constituted. 
In order to reach this conclusion, by far the 
ti achievement of science during the last 
ecade, it was necessary for physics and 
chemistry to co-operate, and that is what they 
have successfully done. 


To be continued 
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Group 7 


By A. J. WINDUS 


Books of the Junior Clerk. As for 
what is termed single-entry bookkeeping, it is 
really almost beneath our notice. Were it not 
for the fact that, as we shall see, there is very 
little genuine single-entry bookkeeping, and that 
much of what passes for such is a mixture of 
single and double entry, we should scarcely need 
to waste further time on it. Examiners in 
bookkeeping are, however, very fond of setting, 
under various guises, the question," What consti- 
tute the chief points of difference bet ween single. 
entry and double-entry ¥"' 

This will necessitate our devoting a future 
piteerapi to the matter, but in the meantime 
et us suppose that we are dealing with the 
books of a small firm of merchants trading in 
the City of London, and that these books are 
kept by double entry. The business as yet does 
not need a large staff, and so the office- boy, while 
still retaining the Postage Book, has been en- 
trusted also with the care and expenditure of 
the Petty Cash, has had his salary improved, 
and is now known as the junior clerk. Most. of 
the duties of his former post have fallen to the 
lot of the boy in the showroom, who, if he is a 
capable youth, will some day become a salesman. 
The junior clerk has other tasks to take the 
place of those he has given up ; but let us first of 
all examine the book in which he records his 
petty cash transactions. Here is a specimen 
opening or folio ; it is called a folto because the 
number (58) appears on both sides of the opening. 
Had the nght-hand number been 50 we should 
have spoken of the right-hand side as page 59, 
and of the left-hand side as page 58. The 
table represents Messrs. Bevan & Kirk's Petty 
Cash Book, with the entries therein from Sep- 
tember 20th to September 30th, 1905. Let us 
consider the uses of this book. 


The Petty Cash Book. First, the cash 
in hand may be checked at any moment. For 
example, the junior clerk started the day on 
September 20th with a balance in hand of 
13s. Id. How do we know this? By merely 
subtracting from the total amount received 
up to that date the total amount paid away 
(£60 106. Od. — £59 168. Nid. =13«. Id.). Of course, 
if there is more or legs than this in the till, or in 
the cash-box, some mistake has been made, and 
it is the clerk's duty to discover it. To avoid 
the risk of errors and omissions remaining undis- 
covered, it is advisable to count the cash in hand 
at the beginning of each day, and to compare 
the result with the figures in the Petty Cash 
Book. Thus, the balance at the beginning of 
September 25th, according to the book, was: 
Receipte, £80 10e. ; less Payments, £71 16s. 2d. 
—that is, £8 132.10d. But when the clerk tested 
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this with the money in the cash-box he found 
only £1 13s. 10d. in com and an 1OU for 47. 
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he ‘reason was that on the 23rd, when, as we 


ace, an extra large amount of £15 was drawn 
in anticipation, Mr. Bevan borrowed £7 from 
Petty Cash as he was going to Manchester on 8 
Se ee ee ae 
eer ee 
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On the 28th, having returned from Manchester, 
he gave the clork a note of his expenses, which 
amounted to £5 3s. 8d., and paid back the unex- 
pended balance of £1 16s, 4d., whereupon the 
clerk entered the former amount as Travelling 
Expenses, and delivered up the 10 U to Mr. 
Bevan to be destroyed. us the £7 originally 
borrowed has beon duly accounted for. 


Keeping the Balance. We have seen that 
the balance at the beginning of the day on 
September 20th was only 13s. 1d. The junior 
clork wisely decided that he would require more 
money beforo the day was out, and obtained 
£5 to go on with. Notice in passing that the 
date column serves for both receipts and pay- 
menta; socordingly £10 in tho left-hand column 
is placed opposite the date September 30th, 
which moans that it was received on that day. 
Observe, moreover, that when one or both of 
the date columns are blank the date immediately 
preceding governs; thus, having started our 
date column with September, it is understood 
that all the entrios which follow are in September, 
unless otherwise stated. Again, although no 
date is placed opposite the last. entry we know 
that September 30th is intended because that 
in the date immediately preceding. 

Af we inquire whence tho money comes which 
the junior clerk receives for petty cash, we shall 
find that the whole of it comes from the bank, 
with the apparent exception of an amount of 10s., 
which was the balance in hand at the end of 
Auguat 31st, brought forward. But the excep- 
tion is more apparent than real. £00 was 
drawn from the bank during tho month of Sep- 
tember, and the balance of 10s., making the total 
of the Rocvived column £90 10¢., was itself the 
unexpended portion of moncy drawn from the 
bank at an earlier date, It is, indeed, a very 
important. point to remember that nowadays, in 
nearly all well-conducted business houses, the 
whole of the money received from customers and 
other outside sources is lodged in the bank daily 
without any deductions, Consequently, if there 
is no money in the till with which to meet 
expenses that have to be paid out of Petty Cash, 
the only way to get it is by drawing a cheque 
and ing it at the bank. We shall see later 
how Mesars. Bevan & Kirk's banking account is 
affected by the withdrawal of £90 in the month 
of September, but we must now deal with the 
Paid column in the Petty Cash Book. 

Petty Cash Payments. We obeerve 
that during the month a total amount of 
£89 182. 1ld. was expended, leaving a balance 
of 162. 1d. to be carried into the Received column 
on October 2nd—October Ist falling on Sunday. 
For the purpose of analysing this expenditure 
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ent, besides bei Paid 
a diag a a lace: in one or other of the 
analysis columns, and it therefore follows that 
ths cross-casting of the totals of these columns 
should equal the total amount expended : 7s. 2d. 
+ 108, 24 + 3s. 4d. + £3 lls. 11d. + £2 Os. Od. + 
£83 ls. 4d. = £89 136. 1ld. Having proved in 
this way the correctness of our analysis, the next 
step is to make use of the information it affords us. 
This we shall proceed to do in the next article. 
The Clerk in Shakespeare's Days. 
Knowing what is to-day expected ¢ven from 
the office-boy in the way of accomplishments, 
it is amusing to learn from Shakespearean 
drama what the po ulace thought of clerical 
skill in the days o the Tudors. The passage is 
taken from the second part of ‘King el 
V1.,” in which play the rebellion of Jack e 
occupies a leading part: 
Scene II. BLACKHEATH. 
[Enter some, bringing in the Clerk of Pri 
Smith. The Clerk of Chatham : he can write an 
read, and cast account. 


Cade. O monstrous! 

Amstth. We took him setting of boys copies. 

Cade. Here’s a villain ! 

Smith. "Has a book in his pocket with red 
letters in ’t. 

Cade. Nay, then, he is a conjurer. : 

Dick. Nay, he can make obligations and write 
court-hand. 

Cade. I am sorry for ’t: the man is a proper 
man, of mine honour ; Sales 1 find 
him guilty, he shall not die.—Come 
hither, sirrah. I must examine thee; 
what is thy name ? 

Clerk. Emmanuel. 

Cade. ost thou use to write thy name? or 
hast thou a mark to thyself, like an 
honest, plain-dealing man ? 

Clerk. Sir, I thank God, I have been so well 
brought up that I can write my name. 

All. He hath cenfessed: away with him! 
he’s a villain, and a traitor. 

Cade. Away with him, I say! Hang him with 


his pen and ink-horn about his neck. 
[HKxewnt some with the Clerk. ] 

Now that our junior clerk is fairly launched 
on his career, it will be well for him to pause 
for a time to consider the various technical 
terme with which he ought to be familiar. The 
short dictionary of these which follows deals only 
with the common termsin general use. It is not 
possible, of course, in so short a space, to include 
those which are peculiar to any one branch of 


the iB shecnomer’ 

e List of Abbreviations, and the Table of 
Coinages, Weights and Measures for the chief 
countries of world, will be found equally 


sai 

oT. The figure 2s. 2d. near the bottom of 
the last column in the teble on page 149 should 
be 22, 6d. 


To be continued 
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appended. 
Bill of Entry—Statement to Customs 
officials {n prescribed form giving 
eo of goods imported or 


i 
Bill of Exchange (B/E}—(rdor signed 
hy one person (the drawer) for payment 
to be made by another (the drawee) to 
drawer, or anyone appoluted by 


him. 
Bill of Lading (B/Li— Document ao- 
knowledging receipt of goods on boar! 
for caring on arreot conditions, 
ayable (B/P}--Bill of Exchange 
or Promissery Note, amount of which 


AP Compiled by C. 8. Kuwr. 
arse Abbreviations in brackets are explained in the Dictionary of Abbreviations 
ABAMBOMERNT, Notice of —In A ee—The person to whom an 
‘insurance, a notice to ment is made. 
prior to making claim for Assignment—Transfer of tite or {o- 
that the inaured property terest in any property. This nanie is 
abandoned to them. given both to the action and to the 
summary or abridg- ; Seapets eg aap dove 
men ‘ot —Fnatruction 
Accommodation bill — Bill of ex-  tothird partis called parutahene that 
change, not founded a prior property held by them, belonging to a 
debt, but accepted for the acoommo- person on whom sume claim is urade, 
-_— of one or more parties to the aba ye re csposed of pending settie- ‘ 
ment of claim. shi 
Aecount {[a/c]— Collection of items Attorney—Qne empowered hy meansof Bill 
under one ledger heading. Also a a document (called the power of attor- 
statement showing coset of goods ney) to act and sign on behalf of 


bought or sold, or the amount owed by 
one person to another. 

Accountant—A person skilled iu keep- 

ng accounts. 

Account Current [A/C}—A statement 
in the form of Dr. and Cr., giving de- 
tails of a series of mercantile trans- 
actions, in order of dates, between 
certain parties. 

Account Sales (A/S}— Account show- 
fog particulars of sales effected and 
expenses {ncurred by an agent on be- 
half of his principal. 

Actuary person specially qualified 
to make computations relating to life 
insurance and similar schemes. 

Adjustment—Settiement of a clafin, fu 

articular of an insurance claim. In 
Sel al the rectification = of 

differences between two accounta or 

sets of figures which ought to agree. 

Ad valorem duty—Duty levied on 
merchandise in proportion to ite value 
and not according to quantity. 

Advance—Money on avcount of pay- 
ment for sales or services. 

Adventure—Trading enterprise of a 
specuiative nature. 

Advice— Notification regarding mercan- 
ve transactions, especially despatch 
0 8. 

Affidavit—Sworn written declaration. 

Agonda~Momursuila of things to be 


Agio — Difference in value between 
various kinds of money of the same 
country and denomination. Also differ- 
ence between real and nominal value 
of money, 

Allotment—Distribution of shares of 
an incorporated company. 

Annuity—Fixed amount payable each 
year either in one sum or by instal- 
menta. 

Annuity-certain—An annuity begin- 
ning immediately, payable over a 
definite term of years. 

Annuity-contingent — An annuity 
payable only when prescribed con- 
ditions are fulfilled ; e.g. a life annuit 
ceases with the death of the annui- 


tant, 

Annuilty-deferred — A deferred an- 
nuity ie one which begins after the 
expiration of a certain period. 

Arbitration—The settling of disputes 
by decision neutral persona (arbi- 
trators) chusen by mutual arrange- 


ment. 

Arbitration of Exchange—Compari- 
son of direct rate of exchange for re- 
mittence between two countries with 


sisnple arbitration, when more 
than one, nd, 

triaiee Gs aeteal sorclcties cs a 
incorporated company, which the 
management of the is 
Assets— The term given to the entire 
possessions of of a person or 


another. 

Audit—Examination by qualified per- 
sons, called auditors, of hooks and 
accounts to prevent or discover fraud 
on the part of the person keeping 
them. 

Average (Av.|—A term in marine in- 
surance for dividing the loss to insurers 
on any damage or oxtraordinary expen- 
diture in respect of ahips and quota, 
When incurred for the conmon safety 
or benefit it ia termed general average, 
otherwise it is partienar areraue, 

Average Stater-- Person employed by 
the insured to prepare statementa of 
marine insurance claims, Which sontw- 
times are vory intricate. 

Award—The recorded decision in’ an 
arbitration. 


BACKWARDATION-—Stock Exchange 
charge for postponing the settlement 
ofa‘‘bear” account. 

Balance of Trade — Difference be. 
tween total value of a country's 
imports and exporte in a year. 

Balance-sheet—Abstract shewing tin- 
bilities and assets of ap undertaking. 

Bank - An catablishment where money 
ig received for custody or deposit, and 
repaid on demand or according to 
arrangement, or remitted according to 
instructions, 

Bank Bil]. Promissory note or bill of 
exchange issued or accepted by a 
hank. 

Bank Charter —Charter of Incorpora- 
tion of the Bank of England. First 
fasned in 1604, but renewed in modiffed 
forms at various intervals, Confers 
privileges on the Bank of England 
which are not enjoyed by other 
banka. 

Bank Notes—Prointasory notes on bank 
of issue, promising to pay their face 
value to bearer on demand. 

Bank Post Bill [B.P.B.)--Bank of 
Engiand bills of Exchange for postal 
payments payable to order at 7 or 
tw dayw sight. 

Bank Rate—Percentage charged try 
Hank of England for discounting bills 
of exchange. 

Bank Returns—Weekly statements 
shewing financial positions of national 
hanks. JTesued for information of 
public. 

Bankrupt— When a person is insolvent, 
fe. unable to pay hia debta in full 
and is compelled to place his affairs 
in the hands of his creditors, upon 
application by himacif or his creditors 
he will be adjudged a hankrupt by the 


court. 

Barratry—Fraud or criminal conduct 
of master or mariners of a vessel 
whereby cither the owners or insures 
of ship or cargo are exposed to huas. 

Barter—Exchange of goods for gouds 

Ps Licata ire yes is for future 

tor ae or 
delivery stocks or shares he doses not 
at present possess, hoping to buy them 
fn meantime at a lower rate. 


Bil! Book (B.B.J—Book in which s 
record of Bills Payahie and Receivable 


la payable by giver at a future daty 
naned therein. 

Bill Receivable [B,’R}~—Bill of Ex- 
ph ote or Promissory Note, value of 
which in receivable by holder at a 
future date, named therein. 

Bill of Sale (B,S] - A Contract making 
alwolate or conditional transfer of title 
to goods as security for debt. 

Bill of Sight -- Provisional form of 
Customs declaration by importer given 
when he is ignorant of exact oatare or 
quantity of gouds to be landed. He dn 
thus enabled to aubaequently make a 
correet: Bil of Kutry. 

Boarding Stations - Places appolnted 
where ships bring to so Chat Custom 
officers may board them for cxaiml- 
nation, 

Bond - A document by which a per- 
son agrees to pay a certain sum at a 
atated thue, or under certain clreum. 
alances. 

Bonded Warehouse - Secure place 
sagetioned by Board of Custotas for 
depowlt of dutiahle geile, wit teott 
payment of duty until Chey are cleared, 
ne. temoved. Goods thas stored are 
called Bonded Goods, 

Bonus- Au extra dividend ywiven to 
shareholder ino a public company, 
when especially good profits arc made, 
Also term given to a periodicent addil- 
tion made to policies of Life Insurance 
out of Company's profile 

Book Debts-— Amount due to a trader 
from hin debtors as shown hoy bits 
bouks. Generally divided Into three 
Classen —"* pood,” “doubtful,” bad." 

Bettomry Bond (he mortgage of a 
ship by captain ar owners to obtain 
money needed for special purposes, 
auch as effecting repalra. 

Bought and Sold Notes -(‘ontracta 
which brokers and others send to each 
other on conclusion of the arrauge- 
mente for sales or purchases, Alaa 
known ax “Contract Notes.” 

Bourse--Continental Stock Exchanges 
ur Money Markets. 

Brokerage- Kemuneration to brokers 
for thelr services, 

Brokers MiddJetmnen between buyers 
and sellers of commadities = There 
arc Various classes, the following belng 
examplen : 

BIN) Brokers— persons who deal in 
Hille of Exchange. 

Insurance Brokers —- persons who 
effect Insurance, acting for in- 
surera and insured. 

Ship Brokers—persons who prucure 
cargoes for ships. 

Stock Brukers— persons whe buy aid 
set! Stock Exchange securities for 
the pubic. 

Bucket Shep—(fiice of outside stock- 
broker or one who dogs not belong to a 
recognised Stack Exchange. They are 
often fraudulent concerns. 

Buli—peculator who buys stocks or 
shares, hoping tu sellin the meanwhile 
ec high rate Defore time of settlement 


ves. 

Bullion—Gold and sliver not coined into 
mongy, hut in bars and other forma. 
fometimes the term is used to include 
gold and silver in coined state: 
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CALL—A demand for money in payment 
of inatalment due on shares in public 
companies. 

Cancel- ‘To write acrom s Bill, Bond, 
ete., the word cancelled, thus making 
It of no effect. 

Capital The amount invested in a 
business or publle company. 

Cargo-- Merchandise carried on board 


whibp. 

Cash » The tenn given generally to coin 
or banknotes; sometimes  tachades 
drafts, bonds, and other readily nege- 
table inatrumsents, 

Cash Account: An account In which 
only entries relating te cash traus- 
actions are made. 

Chamber of Commerce — A local 
anmccletions of inen tuterented im com. 
merce: formed for the regulation and 
protection of trade juterenta. 

Charter A crown grant which con. 
fer. privileges on reclplenta upon the 
fulfiiinent: of certain apecified —con- 
cL thestes, 

Charter Party (C/P! -An agreement 
whereby a ship or part thereof in hired 
for a certale tine, voyage, of nuinber 
of voyvagen 

Cheque A weritten order toa banker to 

mV the person named therein, or one 
wily au‘spetined to reprencnt hii, @ 


-“ 
“ 


stated sum = If cron. yee or 
a 


o 


——S pasinent can only he 


obtatned through another hank. 

Ciroular Note (C Ni-Lotter of credit 
jnwisesd on foreign trina by bankers to 
travollern, so that the latter do not 
have to carry inconvenicntly large 
Ubennes art precotaas 

Circulatin edium The authortaed 
or recognised means of making pay- 
ments 

Clearing - This term is uscd in different 
Dranchon of trade to denote different 
actiona, For instance, toCleara Veadel 
ja to furniah particulars of a ship and 
ita care at the Custom House when 
it te about to leave port. Clearing in 
Nanking isa plan adopted by Bankers 
for exchanging cheques and billa daily 
tuatead of presenting each one sepe- 
rately at the Bank or tiusineas house 
He i which they are drawn. Railway 
Clearing is carried on by the association 
tenuiatad by Act of Parliament, by 
which English and Scotch Railway 
Companies are apportioned out the 
amounte due to them in consideration 
of trafic which passes over the lines 
of more than one company, 

Collateral Security—An fnidfrect or 
seoondary security generally for the 
ee of a contract or for money 
ent 

Commission— An allowance according 
to value made to agents for transacting 
Dualness for athens: 

Company— Association of persons for 
developing of carrying on any business 


or bualnoases. 
Composition—Part payment by a bank- 


rupt ar ineolvent in settlement uf debts 
oviag by him. 

Compound Interest -- Interest paid nat 
valy on money lent, but also on the 
intoreat which accruce thereon from 
ig to time, and tae is rine to 

original amount, inatead 
paid to the lander when due. as 
—A graut of privileges by a 
Government to persons me out 
ch will be beneficial 

Comal gniment—Goods cary i 

en ven & person 
cal the Cuonsignee) by another 
called the Conaignor) for sale or fur 
elivery according 


tions, 
Consul — An officer 
Gorernment of a sta 


“1 


to given direc- 


uted hy the 
to protect ite 


commercial interesta fn a foreign 


country. 

Contango — The additional rate of 
interest charged fur ing over a 
“‘tull” transaction till the next settle- 
ment day. 

Contingencies— Liatliities which may 
probably arise, but which cannot be 
provided for with exactitude. 

Continuation — Carrying over trans- 
actions froin one settling day to 
another. 

Contraband: -Goud« imported or ex- 
ported cuntrary to the Jaw of the 
Contry, 

Contract— A binding agreement. 

Coupon- A note or warrant for interest 
or dividend attached to transferable 
bonds for the purpose of being de- 
tached and presented for payment 
sien such tutercat or dividend falls 
ue, 

Credit [Cr.}-- Term used when goods 
are supplied with the understanding 
that payment shall be made at a 
future date The person who thus 
wells hin pomda ia called the Creditor 
and the buyer the Debtor. 

Currency ‘The lawful coinage or 
Ineans of making payment ina country, 

Customs Duties Taste levied upon 
the importation or exportation of 
commedities | generally iniposed as a 
means of revenue to a country. 


DAYS OF GRACE... The number of 
days which expire after the day stated 
ona ldllof exchange as that on which 
payment is due before such payment 
ean be legally demanded. The number 
varies in citferent parts of the world, 
but in the United Kingdom and the 
United States three days are allowed 
on all billa of exchange except on 
thone payable on demand or at sight, 

Debenture - Deeds given py public 
companies as mortgages on their pro- 
perty for money borrowed. Should 
the lender not be repaid at. the 
aApecified time, or in the event of de- 
fault, he has aioright ta foreclose, 
te. to seize the property on which the 
mortgaye te raised. 

Debit Te make an entry on the Dr. 
side of an account. 

Del Credere An engagement entered 
into by an agent, far which he receives 
an eatra cominiasion, by which he 
guarantees that all goods which he 
may eell for his principal shall be paid 
for, This extra commission fs called 
& Del Credere Conimisaion. 

Demurrage- A charge per day made 
by the owner of a veasel as compen- 
sation for ite detention beyond a 
specified time. 

Dependencies—The term given to 
awcta which may prohably accrue, 
but whee amount one cannot deter- 
mine correctiy in advance 

Deposit - The name given to a sum of 
money when placed with bankers at 
an aureedl rate of interest for a stipu- 
lated’ time, though sometimes placed 
fer an uniimited time. Alao the part 
payment of goods at time of ordering 
aud before delivery as evidence of 
tn na- Ades. 

Depositor- One who makes a depusit. 

Derelict— Vessel found at sa without 
auyone in charge. 

Deviation— Marine insurance term for 
departure from termina of policy. If 
such departure is avoidable, it releases 
the underwriters from risk, 

Di Persons who carry on the 
inanagecuent of a lnuainess for ita pro- 
prietors, 

Discount— Allowance for payment when 
made before due. 

Dishonour a Bill, To — When the 
drawee refuses to accept a Bill, or an 
aceentor fails to it when due, the 
Bil) fs sald to he tahcascared. 

Dividend — (a) Payment of share of 
profits due op money tpvested; also 


interest on National Debt. (6) Money 
paid by bankrupts to creditors reck- 
oned at s0 much ‘in the £.” That is 
to any, fur each 20s. of debt he pays a 
sum in the proportion of his assets to 
his debta. 

Dock— An artificial basin in which ships 
are received for loading and unloading 
cargo, or for the purpose of being 
repaired. The tolls charged for use 
of docks are called Dock Dues. 

Dock Warrant—Warrant for gouds in 
charge of dock compauies giving full 
particulars of such goods. 

Dock Weight Notes — Documents 
fasued by dock companies giving speci- 
fications similar to dock warrants of 
Rnported gouds, but given upon pay- 
ment of deposit, whereas warrants are 
only issued after full payment. 

Draft—A term used in several ways. 
Usually denotes a cheque or Dill of 
eachange. 

Drawback—Puty paid on finported 
goods, but repaid owing to re-expourta- 
tion. When goods upon which excise 
has been paid are exported, the 
atpount thus paid is returned and is 
alas called drawback. 

Drawer--: For thia term, and for Drawee, 
wee Hill of Erchanye. 

Dunnage— Anything used to protect 
ship's cargo from damage during 
voyage. 

Duties -Tax, toll, or impost upon mer- 
chandise. 


EMBARGO— Order which prevents a 
ships sailing or removal of gouds. 

Endorse ~\ihen a person (called the 
endorser) sine his name on the back 
ofa draft, ete , he endorses it. 

Entrepét [ntermediate port or ware- 
house for the temporary reception of 
merchandise in course of transit. 

Exchange—To give or take one thing 
for another, 

Exchequer Bills— Promissory notes 
issucd by Parliamentary authority. 
Excise-- Alw» called Inland Revenue. 
A tax or duty upon certain articles of 
home production and conanmption. 
Executor— Person rea ee by a tes- 
tater to see that the instructions in 
his (the teatator’s) will are duly carried 

out. A woman is an Executrix. 
Ex-Dividend (x d] — Without the 
acerved or accruing dividend. 
Ex-Interest [x in] — Without the 
accrued or accruing Interest. 
Exportation—Sending gouds out of the 
country. 


FAILURE—Suspension of paymeut by 
a debter when he cannot meet de- 
manda. 

Fathom—Six feet. Commonly used by 
aailors. 

Fiduciary Loan—Loan granted to a 
person without security by a lender 
who trusta to the borrowers honour. 

Firm— Business carried on by more than 
one person, or in the name of more 
than one person. 

Flotsam—Govods found floating after 
shipwreck. 

Force Majeure—Circumatances over 
which human beings have no control. 

Foreclose. to—See Deby nturen. 

Free Port —Port where no import or 

. nolan duties are levied. 

t—Charge made for carriage of 
wuods by water. Also a ship's cargo 


Funds—Stock : capital: interest — 
carrying Qovernment debts and 
Government stock. 


GARBLE— Dross or refuse picked from 
sptors, tuhacen, ete., in sorting. 

Garnishee—see Attachinent, Notice of, 
for this term, and aleo for Garnish- 


the Londor—The official 
paliieation of the Government. 
Goodwill—The value of an established 
business cunnection. 


Gross—Weight or amount without de- 
duction whatsoever. A grues of articles 
means 144 articles. 

Guarantee — Undertaking to fulfil 
another person's engagenrents should 
he be unable to du av. 


HONOUR, To—To meet a claim or 
obligation at the yap a time. 

Hypothecation—The giving of a lien 
upon property or the pledging of docu- 
ments conveying right thereto whilst 
retaining possession of property. 


IMPORTATION — Bringing of guuds 
into a country. 

Impost—Tax or duty, generally on 
imports. 

Indenture— Written agreement with 
special provisions. 

Insolvent-- Person whose assets are 
less than his liabilities. 

Insurance—Contract between two par- 
ties, whereby one (the insurer) agrees 
to indemnify the other (the insured) 
against loss in the event of certain 
specified occurrences, in consideration 
of the payment of an agreed sum. 

Interest—Profit dered from the em- 
ployment of capital, either invested ur 
on loan. 

Interim Dividend — Provisional distri- 
bation of protits either before proper 
dividend or before net profite are 
known, 

In transitu— In course of trannit. 

Invest -To lay out money with the 
idea of making profit. 

Invoice-- Account sent by a seller of 
Roads to the buyer giving particulars 
of quantity and price, 


JERQUBR—A Customs official, who 
examines ship's cargo to prevent goods 
being imported without payhog duty. 

Jetsam—Term used in marine insur- 
ance when a ship's cargu or part 
thereof is cast lute the sea and sinks. 

Jettison—The sacrificing of a part of a 
ship's cargu or rigging to preserve the 
remainder, 


LANDING ACCOUNTS—Dock com- 
panics’ accounts of all goods landed, 
with fall particulars as to weight, con- 
dition, etc. 

Landing Walter— (Customs official who 
examines goods liable to duty after 
landing. 

Lay Days—Days allowed for loading 
or unloading ships as agreed upon 
between owners and charterers. 

Lazaretto-- Building or ship in a sea- 
port where goods from ships in 
quarantine are fumigated. 

Lease—Cunveyance letting premines or 
Jand for a certain number of years. 
The person who grants this is the 
Lessor; the person to whom it is 

het is called the Lessee or Lease- 
older. 

Letter of Credit—Letter given hy 
bankers or merchants authorisingtheir 
agents to yey mmoney to the bearer. 

Letter of Licence— Document signed 
a creditors of person insolvent or in 
difficulties, allowing his business to be 
carried on fur a specified time without 
payment of their clainm, 

Letter of Marg ue—Government 
licence issued in time of war sutho- 
rising merchants to fit out privateers 

to prey apon the enemy. 

Lien—Right of claim upon goods, etc., 
geverally granted as security for debt. 

tera for carriage 


t 

Limi Liability Company—Public 
com + ib which shareholders can- 
not called upon to more than 
the nominal value of the held. 


Liguidation—The winding up of a 
Lusiness, 

Lioyd’s—The rvoms at the Royal Ex- 
change where underwriters attend to 
transact business. Formerly they met 
at Lloyd's Coffee Huuse, whence the 
name, 

Lloyd's Bonds— When a company has 
issued the full legal amount of dehen- 
tures and wishes to incur liability, 
progissery notes are given as security, 
and these are called Lloyd's Bonds 
after the name of their originator. 

Locum Tenens — Tempurary subati- 
tute. 

Log Book — Book kept by captain of a 
ship for recording particulara of 
Voyages. 


MANIFEST Statement from owners 
of ship giving full details of cargo and 
voyage sent to their agents. It is 
made out previous to the ahip’s sailing, 
and a copy given to Customs autho: 
rities. 

Master- Navigator of a merchant ship. 

Maturity - Date when drafts, ete., be- 
cotne due, 

Measurement Goods Name given to 
gouls whieh take up more than the 
average rovm jn proportion to their 
weight, because freight ia therefore 
charged upon the spave. Forty cubic 
feet are reckoned as a ton, 

Memorandum of Association — 
Ntamped document setting fortn the 
objects, capital, etc., of a limited 
hability company. 

Merchandise-- (Goods generally. 

Merchant -- A trader, especially one im- 
porting or exporting. 

Metric System_—s atem of weighta anid 
measures founded on Decimals. See 
Mathematica, for fill exposition. 

Middleman— An intermediary, such as 
an agent, broker, etc, 

Minute-book - Hook in which are 
entered the records of mintulen of the 
meelings of «a public company oF 
society. 

Monopoly-- Exclusive right to carry 
on a certain business in a country, 
Government trading monopatics have 
lony been Mlepal in direat Britain. 

Mortgage -Piedsing of property as 
security for debt. Should the interest 
hot be paid, the lender may seize the 
property. 

Muster— A sample. 


NEGOTIABLE DOCUMENT. (ic 
which, when trausferred, carries with 
it the legal right ty the property 
specified therein. 

Nett, or Net-- What remains after the 
total deductions, if any, have been 


made. 

Notary Public (N.P.)—(fficial autho- 
Tisedd to attest or copy written ducu- 
ments. He alao presenta for the 
socond time dishaoneured or non- 
accepted Wills, protesting against and 
noting thy dishoneuring. 


OPEN POLICY - When the value of 
acargo cannot be exactly fixed, insur- 
auce is effected for an catimated aut 
and adjusted afterwards, 


hea original amount paid for a 

rare. 

Pass Book— Book given by a banker to 
customer and showing receipts aul 
payments on the latter's account. 

Patent—Privilege ted to an in- 
ventor, giving sole right to manu- 
facture his invention for a term of 

Fa dna ie fo ce He Prep Patentee. 

een .c, or ypurtion 
hundred. Sis 


Permit—Revenue officer's fasion 
to remove articles on duty has 
been paid. 

Pilot—Qualified person authorised to 

. Bavigate ships in dangerous places. 


COMMERCIAL TERMS 


Plant—Machinery, tools, etc., used to 
carry on a business, 

Policy— Document setting forth lnsur. 
ance contract ters, 

Post-date, To—To date a document 
forward. 

Précis— Auabridgment settlug forth the 
must important contents of a dovn- 
ment or documents in the form of s 
narrative. 

Premium—{a) Perfodical payment for 
insurance. (6) When atock is quoted 
above par the excoas ia premium. 

Present a Bill, To--A bill js pre- 
sented for acceptance or payment. 

Price Current [P.C.)-- List isaned by 
a netchant or manufacturer to cua 
taotners showing current market prices 
of gouda, 

Prime Cost- Original coat of an article 
before any change ie added 

Procuration — Authority to act) for 
another, 

Produce - Native productions, 

Pro FormAé Before engaging iu an 
adventure ao omerchant usually has 
what is called a pro forma” account 
sales drawn up from paat alinilar trans. 
actions to find out probable result. of 
the deal, Pro forma duvolee da one 
sent for payment before dispatch of 
the goods, or inorder that a prospec: 
tive buyer may find out the coat of 
certain goods, 

Promissory Note-—Written pruinise ty 
pay a sum ata apectfiod thuae. 

Prompt-~ Vhe date on which payment 
bhowld be made for groode sold on 
credit as agreed, 

Proof in Bankruptcy ~ Croditor’s am- 
davit that his claim on a bankrupt's 
catate is correct, 

Pro rata—In proportion. 

Proxy — The name given toa person who 
acta for another, and alae to the doau- 
nent which authorises him to act. 


QUARANTING. Prohibition of com- 
wiunication between the shore and 
ships from which there ts fuar of infec- 
tlon from contayious disease. 

Quotation - Prices at which a merchant 
offers goods, 


RAILWAY CLEARING HOUSE — 
See Clearing. 
Rate of Exchange - Theamonnt given 
lhone country's currency for a sui in 
another currency, Kates of exchange 
fluctuate ander various intluonces. 
Real Estate - lhimovable property. 
Rebate — Allowance given by bankers 
in consideration for taking up a bi) of 
exchange before it has matured, 
Receipt Written acknowledgment 
that something has been receli vad. 
Reference— Declaration as to a person's 
commercial lntegrity. 
Remittance —Sum of money sent. 
Reserve--Funds kept apart to mect 
special contingency, 
Revenue—lncome, usually of a country, 
Reversion -The right to property on 
the vecurrence of a certain event, such 
as,¢.g. the death of a person. 


SALVAGE —Gionda rescued, or the 
money paid for their reseue from 
damage or loss at sea, or fire on land. 

Sample—Small quantity of goods given 
as a specimen. 

Scrip —- Recetpt for money paid as instal- 
inenta for shares in public companies, 

Securities — Documenta giving to the 
holder the right to possess certain pro- 


perty, 
Set-of —When me person makes 8 
claim on another the latter makes 
& ocounter-claim on the same matter 
the latter claim is a set-off. 
Settiement— Payment of an account. 
Shares-—The unita of ownership in a 
rag company, generally £1, £10, or 


nn 


rn Interest—Interest on money, 
€ when duc to the lender. 
‘ee Fund—A fand buflt up for a 


: pur , usually the redemp- 
A cea 
Sleeping Srenbes — Business saso- 


Clates who take no active management. 
Solvents Abie to pay Iabitities in full. 
Specie—Coined money. 

Staple—The main production of a 


canintey or a town. 
Sterting: —The name by which English 


money i diatinguishedd. 

Stevedore—Expert employed to super. 
intend the stewing away of @ cargu, 
te prevent damage. 

Stoek --(a) Accumulation of goods or 
money. (b) The share capita) of a 
public company. 

Stock Exchange—The bullding jn 
which atockhrokers carry cu business. 


Stop a Cheque, To-—To give inetruc- 
eer A oa hanlists tk tO pay 
certain cheque. 

Su eee caren pe ee 


Suspentiea of yment — Discon- 


ware of yD she Whebls upon dis- 
cuvery of insolvency. 


TARE— Allowance made for the weight 
oft the © containing guuds. 

Tariff-— Table of charges. 

Tender—Offer for the supply of gouds 
upon stipulated conditions. 

Tret-—An allowance of 4 in every 104 on 
certain goods for waste, etc. 

Trinity House — The catablishment 
which superintends British shipping 
intereate by erecting and con inp 
lighthouses, ete. 

Truck System -- Part or total paymen 
of worknien in goods Instead of money. 


Trastee—Person siathensiaed to venues 
the property of another. 


ee ee, wanting to fll s 
Sometimes sored te the quan- 


tty of Inguor i 6 cank, 

Underwriter a ed roma marine in- 
surer; 50 from his signature 
under esc 

ee ie ta Fol ieaciea lie 

or currency s 
of exchange. 


VENDOR—A seller. 
Voucher — Written document giving 
proof of money transaction. 


WHARFAGE—Charge made for the re- 
ceipt and removal of cargo either in 
loading or unloading. 

t Winding-up—Settling affairs prepara- 
tory tw the termination of a business. 


A SHORT DICTIONARY OF COMMERCIAL ABBREVIATIONS 


(6— To, at, or from 

A/C-- Aceuunt Current. 
A/e- Account. 

A/d-- After date. 

Adv, -- Advice, 
Advt.~--Advertisement. 
Agst.- Agaiuat. 

Agt. Agent. 

Al- -¥irat-class at Lioye‘s. 
A/S - Account Males, 
Agsn.--: Axnsociation. 

A/V -- Ad valorem, acoonting to value, 
Av-~-Avoragi. 


Back. Rackwardation 
Bal, -- Halance. 

B.B.: sll Bank. 

b/d — Bronght down 
B‘E - Bil of Exchange. 
BF Brought forward 
BL Bill of Laing. 
B.N.— Hank Note, 

bo Brought over, 
B/P Will Payahle. 

B, P.B.: Ran Powt WiLL, 
BUR Hil! Roveivable, 
B 2 - Will of Sale. 


C/A- pir Plog 
BL Cash tk 
ea Carried ee 
C/F--Carried forward. 
. Contange. 
cM. a Lesbian 
" schange 
Cha.- Chequ 
C.Lf.-+ ae inaurainee and freight. 
a ‘Credit or olreular note. 


mupany, County. 
di o/6-tarrle over (Hook-keepiiygr) 
co 
C.0.D.—UCaash on Delivery. 
Com. -—Commiaaton. 
C. P.—Carriage paid. 
C/P --Charter Party. 
fl —Credit, Creditar. 
Curt. —Current.: of the present month. 
Cwt. — Hundred weight. 


eras Nota. 
or Gttto—The same. 


Debtors. 


Drs.— ‘ 
b/s— 

D/W--Dock 
Det.—Pen ny weight. 


entd, — Entered. 
—And 90 on. 
zz. 
, F.2.8&.—Free of all average. 
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F.a.s.--Free alongaide. 

Hh aaa average quality. 

F Prt Free ehaaaie i 
F.U.¢ income tax 

F.0.b. eee. on board, 

Fol, —Folle. 

F.p.a. -¥ree of particular average. 

Frt.- Freight. 

Fthm.— Fathom. 


G/a—Ccneral average. 

G. B.--ireat Britain. 
G.P.0O. -4ieneral Post Office. 
gr, (rons. 


LB. - Involee Book. 

i.e. “a That ja. 

inst.-— (Mf the present mont? 
Int. -- Intereat, 

Inv.- Invoice. 

1.0, U.--T owe you 

I. wW.~ Iale of Wight. 


J/A- Joint Aceaint. ° 
Jun. or Jr.— Junior. 


£-- Pound sterling. 

£E—Pounds Eyyptian. 
£T--Pounds Turkish. 

Ib. or Ibs. -- Pound avoirdupois. 
L/C-- Letter of Credit. 

£.¢6.d.— Pounds, shillings, pence. 
Ltd.-- Li mited. 


M/d - Months’ date, 
Messrs. - 

Mos. —- Months. 

M /s:- Months’ sight. 


N.B.— Nota bene; Mark well. 
N.B.--North Britain, he. Soatlard. 
No. — Number. 

N. P.— Notary Public. 

Nos.— Numbers. 


0 ‘a--On acouunt of, 

0 ‘e—Overcharge. 

0-d—On demanid. 

0.H.M.S.—(m His Majesty's Service. 
—Ordivary. 

0S—old atyle. 

Oz, —~thunce. 


P/A— Power of Attorney. 
Ls C.—~Pust-card. 


“v.—Which BOL, 
¥.—Query. 
R/D — Refer tu drawer, 
Re— With 1 to. 
Reed. -— Received. 
oe Rec ih yale 


R. reeks S. eine Ma Steamer. 


$—Dollara, 
g.~—Shillings, Steamet. 
S.B.— Sales Book. 
Sep. —Scrip. 

Secy.— Secretary. 
Sen,.—enior. 
share, 


on Eee Nute. 

Ss. Ss. or /S—S8teamship. 
. in, —Square inches, 
uve. —quare yards. 

—Square miles. 


S$ Sterling. 
iis. —Stock. 


T.—Tons. 
T.0.—~Turn over. 
T.T.’s— Telegraphic Transfers, 


U.K.- United Kir 
Uit.—Of last mon 
U. §,—United States. 
U/w—Underwriter. 


V.— nat. 
Via—By way of. 
Vide —oe. 
Viz.—Namely 
Vol.— Volume. 
Wk.— Week. 
Wks.— Weeks. 
Wt.-— Weight. 
W /W— Warehouse Warrant, 
e— Ex 
. x d—Ex divide dend, 
x in—Ex interest. 


Yr.— 
A Siete 


&—And. 
ee i cauenes ts HO): 
Foot. 


Inches. 
gp rs 5x2, five by two) sign of 


ear = a 
eubtraction. 
_ Sign of — Sines San 


un. 


COINAGES, WEIGHTS AND MEASURES OF THE WORLD 


after the name of a country denotes that the Matric fystem isin use. Foran explanation of the Metric Systam-- which 
is likely to be adopted in our own country during the next few yoarn—sce MATHEMATICS, page 347. The rates of 
exchange are, of course, subject to fluctuation, and no fixed relation of colnages can therefore be given. 
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COUNTRY. Corn aGn, WRIGHTS NMRASU RES. 
| Length, | Capacity. 
i a ~ a | ee ae ° 
Argentine Re bite, 100 Centesimos = | | 
(mm) ae 1 Peso (38. Ii¢d.) | | Metric | Metric | Metric 
g1 = 506 Pesos | 
Austria-Hun ' (Old). 100 Kreutzen = a 
(Mm) oe | 1 Florin or Guiden | 
| (is, 11d.) | 
(New) iO Heller = Metric Metric Metric 
1 Crown (10d.) | 
£1 = 24 Crowns i 
te an me earn bi odmend -~S ses — ee ome | alien LR RET Ee RETO tes wt, eee , oeamantanl ee 
Belgium | 100 Centimea= 
(h) | 1 Frane (94d) Metric , Metric | Metric 
£1 = 26°22 Francs | 
Brazil | 1000 Reis = | 
(M) ! 1 Milreis (24. 3d.) Metric Metric | Metric 
£1 = 8D Milreis | 
Chnii 100 Centavos = | 100 Libra = ‘3 Pie = | 1 Arroba = 774i) gealin. 
(Metric System also in. 1 Peso (is. cL.) { Quintal (101-43 dtm.) | 1 Vara (83687 tan. : 
use) raat Pesos | 
China : 1000 Cash = 1 Tael : 1 Tael or Liang = ljox 10 Fan = BO Phen ~ E Staertagy Coutoconet 
the Mer about e tl.) | 16 Taecls = 1 Taun (2°41 fis.) | 20 pointe) 
ne Mexican dollar is 1 Chin or Chitty | (40 Tsun = 1 Chth 10 Sheng = 1 Tou 
generally used by j 100 Chitty = | 10 Chib = 
uropeansand Ame- 1 Tan or Picul | 1 Chang or 2 Kang 
ricans and is eyuiva- } 1WChaug = 1 Yin 
lent to aliont ¥a.) | | 
Denmark 100 Ore = ' 00 Pfund = 12 Linke = 7 Peggle = J Pot 
1 Crown (18. 14.1.) 1 Contner (100 2 Ihe.) 1 Tomnme (1-020 tis.) (1 C1 polrite) 
12 Tomme = 1 Fort 2 Pot = 1 Kaude 
% Fold = 1 Alen 4 Kande = 1 Viertad 
% Alen = 1 Favi 4i Viertel = 1 Anker 
% Favn = 1 Rode 6 Anker = 1 Oxehovedl 
£1 = 18°2 Crowns 2000 Hanlc = 1 Mi 4Orachoved = 1 Kad 
Oe ee EN Ee eee REN ae eNO me hem Ae EE et TE RO SRIINI ae een me ee 
Dutch East Indies | > 
Same as Hol)land 16 Tae) = 12 Duim = 1 Kap :- ‘#28 gallon 
JAVA | 1 Catty (1356 Thm.) 1 Foot (12°36 jun.) 
| 100 Catty = 1 Pecul 3 Foot = 1 Ell 
SUMATRA | 16 Tael = 2 Tempo = |: 
1 Catty (1866 lis.) 1 Junukal (9 ins, ) 
Same as Holland 100 Catty = 1 Pecul 2 Junkal = 1 Ktty | Same as Bullard) 
| 2 Etto = 1 Hathoh 
‘ palin = = 1 paisa a 
Diceekies Gay 0, e Pa hoe sp etre ee { peasy 2 ast ae a 
Egypt | 10 Milliemes = 12 Dirhem = 6 Kurat = 1 Atdeb (variate) . 
1 Piastre 1 Uckhfeh (-0817 Iba.) 1 Rub (6°75 ina.) Porotst % botadseda tn 
100 Piastres = 1 Pound | 12 Uckhieh =1 Rottolo | 4 Rub=1 Diraa or Pike Cairo atl 74 bn Alex- 
(£E1 = Be. 3¢d.) lau rece = 1Cantar | 4 DiraA = 1 Giasab andria 
France . 100 Centimes = 
(m8) 1 Franc (94d. ) | Metric Metric Metric 
oo et = 25-22 Francs | : _ Zz Oe ee 
| { 
Germany . 100 Pfenn ; Neu Loth = Strich = Millimétre Kanne = Litre 
(i) 1 ark (114d. | 1 Décagramme Neu Zoll =Centimetre Achoppen = Half Litre 
Centner = i Kette = Décamttre | asada = Hectolitre 
| 50 Kilogrammes {| 
| Tonne = 
ee at = 20°40 Marks 1000 Rivgreniuees 
| 100 Lepté Drachme = Gramme {| Gramme = Millimetre le Kybos = Millilitre 
(a) ‘ erates id) Obolos = : Daktylos = Centimétre | Mystron = Centilitre 
Kokkos= i, Palame = Decimétre -ppdgdige = Decilitre 
Pecheus = Métre + Litrs = Litre 
| £1 = 25-22 Drachmas ; Stadion = Kilometre , Kutlon = Hectolitre 
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COINAGES, WEIGHTS AND MEASURES OF THE WORLD—continued 
a SE a aac aaa cmmmnammncneaaaemneamnnmmammeeee 


COUNTRY. 


Holland 
(Mm) 


) 
(Tables vary accord. 
buy to province.) 


ee eal oe ee 


Ital 
(my 


Japan 


deere te teers tm 


Philippine Islands 


(Two wyatema of 
welyhta.) 





Cotati mnanalatasemntmniiacdiiice tadiiied - 


Sweden 
(M) 


samen nmpccie te ec nS er ae ee 


Switzerland 
(mM) 


ee a Ie eee mer Rai 


Turkey 


United States of 
America 
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100 Centa = 


i 
i 


ComxaGe. | Wiauts. | 
} | 


sor aon - - = 


Streep = Millimétre 

Dut = Centimetre 
' Palm = Decimétre 

El = Métre 

Roede = Decamétre 
, Mijle = Kilumétre 


Length. 


meee mee 


Korrel = Decigrarmsime 
Wigtje = Granme 
Laud = Decagramme 
Onze = Hectogramme 
Pond = Kilogramme 


ee ~~ on en 


1 Florin or Guilder 
(is. sd.) 


Kia iz Galley: 


~ ee 


4% Pie = 1 Piee 
4 Plee .: 1 Anna 


ome nee ee - a 


Metric 





16 Alitaa = Metric 
! 1 Rupee (Is 4) yap K ilogramne 
Al = 16 Rupees 
| 100 Centeasindl = 
2 dtres (448 ) Metric Metric 
Al sc Uh! Lira ' 
= oo ' ~ wee - =. < ee — 
100 Ben = 10 Mo = 1 Rin | 10 Ring = 


i 


| 


| 
| 





14400) Reta = 
) Milrein (4a. fl.) Metric | "Metric 
1 = 4h) Milreds 
, 100 Kopecks = Y Lani = aL 8 Vershok = 
1 Rouble (2a. 14d.) 1 Funt (2028 The.) 1 Stopa (14 ins.) 


. 100 Centimaa = 


ew 


Pp, 


1 Peseta (74a) | Metric Metric 
' @1 = 32 Pesetas 
100 Ore - : oS | - a oe 
1 Crown (Is. Tad) Metric. Metric 
£1 = 18? Crowna 
100 Centimes = . = - 
| France (P4el.) Metric | Motric 
oh: = diss Francs i 
@ Paras = 1 Piastre 100 Dirhem 3 Berri = 
100 Piastres = 1 Pound 1 Oktejeh ( (7085 Ib.) 1 Agatech 
(aT = 18a. (91) 4 Okiejeh = 1 Oke 
= 2T2/107 } \ 
, 100 Cents = Practically same as " Practically same 46 
1 Dollar (48. 144.) . English English 


| 


oe ee ore ree ero eee 


{ 
100 Ore = — 


1 Bu (‘1103 ia.) 
10 Bu = 1 Sun 
10 Sun = | Shaku 
6Shaku = 1 Ken 
10 Shaku = 1 Jo 
60 Ken = 1 Cho 
96 Cho = 1 Ri 


— ~ 


4 Palmo = 


10 Rin = 1 Fun 
' 90 Fun = 1 Momme 
1W Momme = 1 Kin 
1000 Momme = 
| 1} Kwan (82381 The.) 


1 Yen (28, Oqd.) 


41 -— O80 Yen 


I ET a ates oe er a ee Prd 


? Rotolo = 1'765 1he., 
British Currency 
2 Misura = 1 casei 


+ epee a —conmmmenneren= | a er ee os 


1 Crown (la 14d.) Metric Metric 
£1 = 1s'20 Crowns 
116 Ono = 1Z Linea = 


1 Libra (10144 1b.) | 
wh Libra = =1 Arroba 


16 Tael = 
1 Catty (1-404 Ihe.) | 
all 100 Catty = 1 Pecul \ 


_ 12 Pulgada = 1 Pie 


U.S.A. Currency 
7 | 3 Pie = 1 Vara 


40 Fant = 1 Pood , 2 Stopa = 1 Arschine 
10 Pood = 1 Rerkowitz | 


3% Rerkowltz=1 Packen 


- : - a 


41 = 940 Roubles 


Ce 


= ee 





vert ican 


2) = 406 Dollars 


1 Misura (41°103 ins.) 


1 Pulgada (927 in.) | 


mn 1150 miles) 8 Santen = =1 


MEASURES 


Capacity. 
. Vingerhoed = 
Centilitre 
_ Maajte = Decilitre 
Kan = Litre 
Vat = Hecwulitre 


Metric 


Ser = Litre 
] 


remot seec eat ee - - en te 


Mctric 


10 Sat = 
1 Sai (OO81N pints: 
10 Sai = 1 Shaku 
10 Shaku = 1 Go 
10 Go = 1 Sho 


1S8ho = 1 To 
1 To = 1 Koku 
1 Pint = 


"S331 pint (Eng. ) 





} 
| 
| Metric 


ete <n ame ee 


| 25 Rantah = 1 Caban 
(21-991 yalluns) 


— te + eee nen 


| Metric 


' 100 Tacharkey 
1 Vedro (2 705 gallows) 
; 3 Vedro = 1 Anker 


3 Arachine=1 Saschen - 
WO Saschen = 1 Verut : 


Me a A a TC ee Heim 


Metric 
| 


Metric 


erected rn ee Pee ee ores =_ 


Metric 


A a ae Ae ri en eee at ee 


{21 Rettol = 1 Juhbveh 
t tushel) 
Fortin 


| Practically same 86 
English 


| 
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By JOSEPH 


Force. Force is that which tends to 
produce a change in the rate of progress 
of a moving body, or to bring a y from 


a state of rest to a state of motion. The 
actions of pushing, pulling, and lifting are 
everyday examples of force; so, ton, are 
gravity, friction, the attraction of a magnet. 
the elasticity of springs, and the expansion 
of gases, for all these phenomena are able to 
cause a stationary body to move, or to affect 
the rate of progress of a body already in motion. 
The discussion of forces from the point of view 
of the momentum they produce belongs to 
dynamics; that branch of mechanics dealing with 
forces which so act on a body as to compel it to 
rema'n at rest is called statics, and it is with 
these, which balance one another and are in 
equilibrium, that we are now concerned. 

Representation of Forces. To have 
a complete idea of any force it is necessary to 
know (a) the magnitude of the force ; (b) its 
direction ; (c) its point of application—that is. 
the point of a body at which the force acts. If 
we know these three essentials, tho abstract idea 
of such a force may be set down graphically on 
paper. A dot may stand for the point of appli- 
cation; the line drawn from this dot in any 
given direction will represent the direction of the 
force ; and as regards the representation of the 
magnitude of a force, the line will contain as 
many units of length as there are units of force. 
Thus, a force of eight pounds might conveniently 
be represented by a line eight inches in length, 
or if it were required to show a number of forces 
in a small diagram. the scale might be a quarter of 
an inch or half an inch to one pound, or hundred- 
weight, or ton, or whatever unit of force were 
chosen. 

Forces in Equilibrium. If one force 
only acts on a body, the latter will be set in 
motion. The least number of forces necessary 
to preserve a body in equilibrium is evidently 
two, and the body will remain at rest until one 
of these is removed or a new one applied. If two 
or more forces be applied to a body, each of them 
will evidently tend to move it in a certain 
direction, but as it is obviously impossible for 
any substance to meve in dificrent directions 
simultaneously, an intermediate course will be 
taken. Thus, if two men walk along opposite 
banks of a river, each trying with equal force to 
pull a boat towards his bank by means of a 
rope, the boat will take neither direction but 

roceed onward in mid-stream. Similarly, a 
t does not follow the direction which either 
oar tends to make it take, but proceeds in a 
direction between the two. Evidently, then, 
there existe a single force which would produce 
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exactly the same effect. as these two forces acting 
together. Thus, in 19. if two forees, 4 and &, 
act at a point. O, in a body. their combined 
effect. will be equal to a single force acting 
somewhere between them. This single force is 
called the resultant, while the two forces to which 
it is equal are called components. Now, if a 
fresh force, C, be applied to O exactly equal to 
this resultant in amount but opposite in direction, 
the three forces 4 BC will be so balanced that. 
their effect will be neutralised and the particle O 
will remain stationary. The forces are then 
said to be in equilibrium. This new foree, C, 
equal but opposite to the resultant, is called the 
equilibrant and sometimes the anti-resultant. 
The rovess of finding the resultant of two forces 
is called the composition of forces ; but if it be 
required to replace a single force by two or more 
forces equivalent in offect, the process is called 
the resolution of forces. Henee two or more 
forces may be “ compounded " into one resultant, 
or one force may be “ resolved” into com. 
ponents. 

Parallelogram of Forces. The re- 
sultant of two forces acting at a point is found 
by the application of the famous proposition, 
the Parallelogram of Forces. “Uf two forces 
acting on a particle be represented both in 
direction and in magnitude by adjacent. sides of 
a parallelogram, the direction and magnitude of 
the resultant of these two forces will be repre. 
sented by the diagonal of the parallelogram, 
drawn from the point. representing the particle.” 
This will be best understood by a concrete 
example [20]. Suppose that it ia required to 
find the r sultant 2 of two forces, ? and @ acting 
simultaneously on a particle 0, P being equal 
to a force of 14 pounds and Q 10 pounds, the 
angle between the two being 60 degrees. If we 
adopt a scale of a quarter of an inch to one pound, 
P will be represented by a line three and a half 
inches long, and Q by a line two and a half inches 
in length, and the lines will be drawn at an angle 
of 0 degrees. Complete the parallelogram ana 
draw the diagonal R. Then the line 2 represents 
the resultant in magnitude and direction of the 
two forces P and Y. In length this diagona 
would measure approximately five and a quarter 
inches, which, according to the scale adopted 
represents a force of 21 pounds. Therefore the 
14 pound force P and the 1@ pound force Q 
acting at an angle of 60 degrees on the particle 0, 
would produce exactly the same effect as the 
single force R of 21 pounds. And if anothe 
force equal in magnitude but opposite in direc- 
tion to R were applied in the direction OA, the 
forces along P, Q, and OA would be in equilibrium 
and the particle would remain at rest. 
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By «a similar method the resultant of any 
number of forces acting at the same point may 
be graphically found [21]. Let four forces acti 
at the point O be represented in magnitude an 
direction by the lines OA, OB, OC, OD. Complete 
the parallelogram OAPB; the diagonal OP is 
then the resultant of the forces OA and OB. 
Next complete the parallelogram OPQC ; the 
diagonal OQ is then the resultant of the forces 
OP (which equals OA and OB) and OC. Finally, 
draw the parallelogram OQRD ; the diagonal OR 
is then the resultant of the forces OQ (which 
equals OA, OB, OC) and OD; OR is therefore 

resultant of the four forces OA, OB, OC, OD. 
wir combined effect both in magnitude and 


‘ is thus represented by the force OR. 
ematical Solutions. By this 
graphital method the resultant of any number 
of forces may be found, and in the greater number 
of enginvering problema this method is generally 
sufficient, but whore mathematical exactness is 
required, resultants of forces may be determined 
by trigonometrical or algebraical formule. By 
trigonometry tho resultant of two forces inclined 
to each other at any angle may be found from 


the formula: + OF + 2PO co 





R= Vl? + G+ 2PQ cor A, 
where FR representa the resultant, P and Q the 
two forces, and 4 the angle at which these forces 
act. But where the forcos act at certain angles 
the resultant may be calculated without the aid 
of trigonometry, an elementary knowledge - of 
algebra being sufficient. These particular cases 
are given below. 
When tho angle between two given forces is : 


30°” R= PP 4 G+ V3PQ 
45°, R= PY + G+ 2PQ 
Ow, Ki = Pt4+Qt+ PQ 
0°”, RP=a f+ GY 

120°, R= P+ @Q - PQ 
185°, Ri= PP + G— VY2PQ 
150°, Rta P+ Q@-— V3PQ 


Triangle of Forces. The parallelogram of 
forces enables us to determine the conditions 
of equilibrium when éwo forces act at a point. 
Another highly important proposition, the 
Triangle of Forces, states the conditions under 
which fhree forces must act that they ma 
balance one another or be in equilibrium. t 
may bo stated thus: ‘If three forces acting at 
& point can be represented both in magnitude 
and direction by the sides of a triangle taken in 
order, then these three forces will be in equili- 
brium.”” Thus in the related diagrams 22, if 
the throo forces P, Q, R, acting at O, are parallel 
to the sides AB, BC, CA respectively of the 
triangle ABC, and if also the lengths of 
these three sides are proportional to the 
magnitudes of P, Q, R, then shall the forces 
P,Q. R be in equilibrium. Conversely, if a 
body remain stationary under the action of three 
forces acting on a particle, then any tri 
which can be drawn with its three sides paral 
. the Repbaions of 7 three forces bt have 

ove sides proportional in length to th> mag- 
nitudes of the forces. It is obviously necessary 
to take the sides of the tri * in order,” 
that is, the arrow heads should follow one 
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another in their triangular course as seen in the 
m. If one be reversed, then the triangle 
would represent two forces and their resultant. 

Polygon of Forces. The conditions 
under which a body remains at rest when a 
number of forces act in the same plane on one 
point are stated by the Polygon of Forces: ‘‘ If 
a number of forces acting at one point can be 
represented both in magnitude and direction by 
the sides of a closed polygon taken in order, 
then these forces will be in equilibrium.”’ In the 
related diagrams 23 the forces P,Q, R, 8, 7, acting 
at O, are represented in magnitude and direction 
by the sides 4B, BC,CD, DE, and EA reapectively 
of the polygon ABCDE. Now, AC is the resultant 
of AB, BC; similarly AD is the resultant of AC 
and CD ; again, AX is the resultant of AD and 
DE. That is, the resultant of forces P, Q, R, 8 
is represented by 4H. But as the force 7' is 
represented by #'A, which is equal and opposite 
to AE, the forces are kept in equilibrium. 

Resolution of Single Forces. Just as 
two or more forces may be compounded into 
a single resultant which would have an exactly 
similar effect on a particle, so any single force 
may be resolved into two components producing 
an equal effect. Obviously, these two com- 
ponents may be in any direction whatever, as an 
infinite number of parallelograms may be drawn 
with the same line for their diagonal. For 
example, in 34 the force R may have for its 
ai any of the pairs of forces represented 
we the lines OC, OD; OB, OF ; OA, OF. It is 
also evident that any one pair of these forces is 
equal to any other pair. The greator the angle 
becomes between any two of the components 
the greater is their tendency to destroy each 
other's effect. It is then a simple matter to 
resolve a force into two components in given 
directions [25]. Let OA represent the force, 
and OB, OC the directions along which the com- 
ponents are to act. From the point A draw 
AD and AE parallel to OC and OB respectively. 
Then, from the parallelogram of forces it follows 
that the force OA is equal to, and may be 
replaced by, the forces OD, OF. 

In actual practice it is most often required to 
resolve a force into components acting along and 
perpendicular to a given line—+e. at right ang.es 
to each other. In 26 let OA oi (guna the given 
force P. Then OC and OB will represent com- 

ente acting at right angles, and if these be 
designated X and Y respectively, the relations 
between the three forces will be shown by the 
equation, FP? = X? + Y*, When the angle D is 
known, either * or BA = spree Pt are 

ent X is obtain multiplying ) 
eosine of the angle D; Y by multiplying P by the 
sine of the angle D. In certain cases it is 
possible to find X and Y without the aid of 
trigonometry. Thus, when OA is inclined to OC 
at an angle of 45 OCA will be a right- 
angled isosceles triangle, and it is clear that 


A P 

Od" = 2OC*; that is, OC = 2A o X= 
P 2’ V2; 
and ¥ = —,, Similarly, it can be shown that 
when the angles at which the force is inclined 
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parallel forces acting on a body 


a at the points 4, B. Then (a) the 


A 
ee magnitude of the resultant equals 
an e sy the sum of the forces, or R = 
3 P+Q; (b) the resultant acts in 


the same direction—that is, R is 
A parallel to P and Q; (c) the point 
of application of the resultant R 
divides the line AB into two parts 
inversely proportional to the forces— 
i.e. AC is proportional to Q, and BC 
' to P, while R is proportional to AB. 


ee ee ae Hence P x AC = Q x BC. Or. GBP 

e J ° ia re This provides a simple means of 

” ice finding the position of the resultant, 
Ces ~— A fe 34 @ B for it is only necessary to divide AB 


to two perpendicular lines are 300 and 60 

degroes respectively, the components will be 
OP 

\ 


g ” an respectively. 


1 
2 
The Case of Several Forces. Where 

& number of forces have to be resolved, it. iB 

most convenient to mark off their com- 

ponents along two straight lines at right 
angles through Q, as in 27. Tho 
sum of all the components in zy 
each direction can then be iw re 

readily obtained and the k 

original forces reduced / ~6 

to two acting at right B- - 
angles, Let the ad 


a) 


(/ 


forces P,Q. Ract , <i 
at O. Through Roe : 

Q draw lines 

GH. KLatright  g'w 


angles, and re- 

xolve each force into two components on these 
lines. Then Pf? = O4 + OB; Q = OC + OD; 
R= OF + 0K. Now, along the line GH there 
are components acting in opposite directions, 
wome to the right (OC + O8), and one to the left 
(OF). Therefore OC + OB — OF will represent 
the resultant of the forces acting in this 
xtraight line. Similarly, 04 -— OF -— OD gives 
the algebraical sum of the forces acting in the 
other direction. If the algebraical sums of the 
components along these lines be represented 
by X anid Y. and if R denotes the resultant, 
then A? = X? + 2°. 

To ensure equilibrium, the sum of the 
components of the forces alung two straight 
linea at right angles must be separately zero. 
For if the system of forces is in equilibrium the 
resultant, R must be zero, that is, X? + Y*? = O. 
But since the aquares of all numbers are positive, 
X and } must be separately zero. and so X = O 
and ¥ = 0. By calculating the forces which 
act in two directions at right angles and sub- 
ntituting for X and Y in the above equations, 
many problems of this class may be solved. 


Parallel! Forces. When two or more forces 
act in directions parallel to one another and 
at different fee they are parallel forces— 
like, if they all act in the same direction ; unlike, 
if in opposite directions. In 28, let P, Q be like 
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into two parts proportional to the 

numbers representing the parallel forces. If P 
be twice or three times Q, then CB will be 
twice or three times AC. The resultant. will 
evidently always be nearer to the greater force. 
A force E equal and opposite to R, and 
whose point of application is also at C, 
will clearly produce a state of equilibrium. 
In 29 P ani Q are unequal and 
unlike parallel forces acting at A 


= 
= and 8. In this case (a) the 

A L \diw Magnitude of the resultant R 
St is the difference between 

9 <. the two forces, or R = 

- ‘a NE P —Q; (b) the direc- 
ee ie Ne tion of the re- 
Pasi sultant is the 

— w gime as that 


85 


of the greater 
force P; (c) the 

yint of appli- 
cation of the resultant divides the line externally 
into two parts, which are inversely propor- 
tional to the forces. 


w 


a 
6 


AC 
4 
C 


— 


° 
a 


~ 


Hence Px CA =Qx CB. 01, ug = 9 

Refe again to 29, it is clear that any 
force R be resolved into two parallel 
components P, Q, if BC is to AC as P is to Q. 

The resul of any number of parallel forces 
in the same direction is found by obtaining the 
resultant of any two, then the resultant of this 
resultant ani another force, and so on. The 
final resultant is parallel to the forces and is 
equal to their sum ; but if they act in opposite 
directions, their resultant equals the difference 
between the sum of those in one direction an) 
the sum of those acting in the opposite direction. 

Couples and Moments. When two 
p irallel forces are equal but unlike (se. oppo- 
site), there can be no resultant, no single 
force capable of producing the same effect. 
A body unier two such forces cannot be in 
equilibrium, but will rotate. Two forces such 
as these form a couple. The swinging of the 
compass needle is a common example, the couple 
in this case consisting of two equal, parallel, but 
opposite forces acting north and south respec- 
tively. The spinning of a top between the 
thumb and forefinger is another example. If P 
and P [80] represent equal and opposite 
forces, then the line .4B perpendicular to 
them is called the ‘‘arm” of the couple 
and P x AB (the force x the arm) 
equals what is called the ‘‘ mo- 
ment’ of the couple. 

Crane Diagrams. The 
diagram [81] shows the 
usual method of deter- 
mining the loads 
upon an ordinary 
crane jib and 
tie. A is the 
centre line of 
the jib, B is the centre line of the tie rod, C is 
the chain line, and JD is the jib head pulley. 

Draw a line, E, plumb from the centre of the 
pulley, J, an] measure its length by a scale of 
tons, say, one-eighth of an inch, or quarter of an 
inch per ton, the total length representing the 
load on the crane by the method of 20, but sub- 
stituting tons for pounds. A line, F, is now 
drawn to the same scale, and the same length, 
but parallel to the chain line C. From the point 
thus obtained, K, a line, G, is drawn parallel to 
the tie rod, B, until it intersects the jib line, 4, at 
H ; the length of the line, G, then represents the 
load on the tie rods, ani the length of the line, 
H to J, representa the load on the jib. Another 
line may be drawn from point K to J, and such 
a line measures the resultant of the chain loads 
upon the pulley pin at J. 

In 82 a similar diagram is shown to illustrate 
the case of a crane which lifts ite load with two 
falls of chain and snatch block, the return chain 
being anchored to the jib head as usual. The 
same procedure is followed, but the line,.F, is now 
only half the length, because although the full 
load takes effect on line HE, yet only half of it is 
sustained by the chain C. 

To obtain the load upon the pulley pin, a 
seperate triangle may be constructed upon the 
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plumb line F by drawing a line, ab, to represent 
the direction and magnitude of the load on the 
chain C, the distance, Ja, being, of course, the 
same ; the line, bJ, then gives the resultant 
upon the pin. 


Reciprocal Diagrams. It is, however, 

not always convenient, nor indeed practicable, 
to develop a polygon of forces upon the drawing 
of the framework iteclf. In such cases it is 
usual to conatruct a reciprocal diagram. Fig. 34 
gives an example of one applied to the trusses of 
a traveller beam (33) above it. Assuming the 
load W [88] to be directly over one of the struta, 
the reactions upon the cradles, or end aupporta, 
can be determined, and figured thereon. To 
construct the diagram, mark off to a seale of tons 
a vertical line, 48 (84). representing the load, 
W. acting in a downward direction, an‘) upon the 
sume line mark the reactions or upward forces 
at the cradles ; thus BC represents the reaction 
on the right-hand cradle of [88] = one-third W’ ; 
while (4 represents that on tho left-hand cradle 
= two-thirds W’, the two together being equal 
and opposite to W; the line AB, BCA [34] is 
then a closed polygon of the external forces 
acting upon the structure, the polygon be- 
coming a straight line. 
Polygons of the internal forces may 
now be built upon this, using it aa a 
base line; a line .4J) and a line 
C'D are drawn parallel to a and 
b respectively, in the upper 
diagram (88). until they 
intersect at J), the re- 
sulting lengthsof there 
linos a b represent 
the loads upon 
them. A ver- 
tical line is 
now drawn 
from D to E, representing the load on the member 
c, which load is W. Starting from the base line 
again, a line, BF, and a line, ('F, are drawn 
from D) to E, representing the load on tse member 
c, which load is W. Starting from the base line 
again, a line, BF, and a line, ('F, are drawn 
parallel to d and e respectively, until they 
intersect at F, the resulting lengths representing 
corresponding Joada on those members. From 
F the lines /, g and h are drawn parallel with 
their members, and the whole polygon is com- 
pleted by ¢. 

The above examples are typical of methods 
adopted in actual practice. In dealing with more 
complicated framings, particularly those in which 
the directions of the forces are not very apparent, 
it is necessary to adopt a system of notation 
whereby the polygons can be regularly con- 
structed, and the direction of the various forces 
clearly seen. 

Roof Truss. Considering next a simple 
roof truss as shown in 85, it is usual to ascertain 
the loads upon the various members by means 
of a reciprocal diagram as in the previous 
example, but the employment of Bow’s notation 
is adopted in order to facilitate the construction. 

The frame diagram (86] is first of all laid down 
to a convenient scale, an‘i all external loads and 
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with letter in each space between any two 
external forces, and also in each of the internal 
8 - Itis sometimes convenient to figure each 
te member of the framework. 

‘he polygon of external forces and reactions 
is then plotted to a scale of owts. or tons; in 
this example, as in the previous one [84], this 
polygon becomes a straight line. 

AB (86) represents the force one-eighth W 
lying between A ani B on the frame iagram. 
BC represents the force one-fourth W, which 
lies between B and C on the frame diagram, and 
so in turn are laid down the forces lying between 
the letters CD, DE, ani EF , then the reactions 
FG and GA, each equal to one-half W, complete 
the polygon 

The internal load diagram is now drawn, com- 
mencing with member | lying between B and H 
on tho frame diagram (3). This is laid down as 
line BH exactly parallel to member | (35], its 
length being determined by its intersection with 
line GH drawn parallel to m:mber 5; CJ and 
HJ may now be drawn parallel to members 2 
and 6; then to complete the first half of the 
diagram, lines JA and KG are drawn parallel to 
members 7 and 8. The accuracy of the diagram 
is tested by ita Bymmetrical completion, and the 
perfoot “ closing’ of the last line. The nature 
of the loading, whether compression or tension 
upon any member, may be determined by the 
following rule. 

Read off the letters on either side of the 
member in question on the fram” diagram in the 
order in which they occur when turning round 
either joint, connected with that member in the 
direction of lettering. 

Place an arrow on the corresponding line on 
the load diagram pointing from the first toward 
the second letter. 

Transfer the arrow back to the frame diagram ; 
if the arrow points toward the joint the member 
ia in compression, if it points away from the 
joint the member is in tension. 

It will be noted in the above example that the 
external forces are all assumed to be in a vertical 
plane, whereas in fact a roof has to sustain 
oblique forces due to wind action. With small 
roofs it is usual in practice to resolve these 
oblique forces into vertical loads, and add them 
to the ordinary dead vertical loads in order to 
simplify the diagram ; when dealing with large 

a separate diagram ir frequently set out to 






the diagrams are 

culating the pa of 

the structure in question. main y of 
any member is subjected to either tension or 
co ion, and material can be 
ingly, whilst the joints must 
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"ids the’ io pods ca atime, free at 
: care beitig taken to see that the ¢ 
are forged to be of equal to the bar, 
the head pin may be subjected to a bending 
moment, or to shearing forces, only according 
to construction. It is not usual, except in 
cheap cranes, to attach the tie rods directly 
to the same pin that carries the head pulley. 

With regard to the trussed beam [88], the 
same remarks apply generally to the tension and 
compression members; the beam iteelf, how- 
ever, has to sus“ain a bending moment, being 
at its maximum when the load is in the centre 
of any bay. In proportioning the tie rods, the 
screwed ends must be swelled up in order that 
the ares under the thread shall not be less than 
the area of the rod itself. 

When considering framed structures com- 
posed of a considerable number of members it is 
sometimes useful to tabulate them together, 
with the condition of stress, and an abridged 
calculation of scantlings. An example of such 
is given below [87], applicable to a sige 
like that in 88, together with a truss detail 
drawn from same. 


TABLE OF MEMBERS AND SCANTLINGS. 
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CJ and DL S&S, 
above for oun- 
venience. 

Area required at 5 
tons per QO”’= 
66 Do” 24" x ad 
fiat, — }” rivet- 
hole = 61)”. 

Strut éft. long, 2” x 
2” « +4” Tee bar. 
ets of safety 


Area required at 5 
tons per Q”’= 
“34 x * 
flat, - )” rivet- 
hole = ‘43 [)”. 

KG e ° s 27 9? ee Same section R&S 

above for con- 
venience. 


HG and MG | 56 cwts. 


HJ and LM 125, 


JEad LK MM ,, oe 


It will be observed that some members have 
a larger factor of safety than others; this arises 
from manufacturing conditions. There is, for 
instance, a difference of ing on members 
BH and CJ, but it is a eee ee 
more convenient to run a throug member and 
wo theoretically waste material in CJ. Again, 
in HJ, LM, and KG there is a theoretical 
waste, but these members, if i 
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THE STORY OF INDIA AND EGYPT 


Hindostan. Buddha and Buddhism. Alexander's Invasion of 
India. Tamerlane. The Hindu State. Egypt and Its Dynasties 


By JUSTIN McCARTHY 


Hindostan. India, the great land which 
has, during most of its history, been described 
as Hindostan, traces its origin in ages long before 
ordinary records of national development. In the 
earliest days of which we can obtain any know- 
ledge, it was inhabited by several aboriginal 
races who left philologival traces and rude 
monuments. These races were modified by 
many invasions, Dravidian and others, one of 
which, an Aryan invasion, gave the early Hindu 
or Vedic system of religion. The history of 
India, as we now study it, was made, for the 
most part, by the Aryan race, a fair-skinned 
people who settled in many parts of the country, 
and possessed a certain degree of civilisation. 

The crowding together of these different peoples 
caused much internal disturbance, and led to a 
vast stream of emigration which flooded other 
parte of Asiaandstreamed overinto Europe. The 
sagt of this prolonged struggle has been preserved 
in the Vedas, the earliest of the Aryan sacred 
books, which books have been justly described 
as holding a place among the most ancient 
monuments of the human race. Many epic 
poems were created among those imaginative 
peoples, and some of them show remarkable 
affinities to the Greek Iliad, and were, like it, 
the gradual work of centuries. One of these 
epic poems, which tells of the conquest by the 
Aryans of a great part of Hindustan and the 
Island of Ceylon, may be ranked with the works 
of Homer and of Virgil. 

Buddha, The Hindu, or Vedic, system of 
religion became corrupted, and it was reformed 
by Buddhism more than five hundred years 
before the Christian era, Buddhism is the relt- 
gion preached by Buddha, a name which signifies 
the Wise. Buddha's father, the story tells, was 
born of a royal family, but at an early period of 
his life Buddha renounced his rank and wealth 
and went out into the desert to seek for the actual 
truth and to find inspiration there. After seven 

ara of voluntary exile Buddha returned to his 

ome and his people, and began to preach to 
crowds of every sort that he could gather around 
him. He taught what he believed to be the true 
doctrines, teaching only through the utterance 
of parables. Buddha's preaching was directed 
inst Brahmanism by insisting on the equality 

of all men before the moral law, and by sub- 


stituting virtues which consist in the practice 
of g deeds for the spurious and fantastic 


virtues set up by a humanly devised ritual. 

The promise of salvation. of union with the 
divine aoa te —_ to aa Brahman — was 
superseded recognised capacity men, 
through their merite, to win Nirvana, or deliver- 
ance. Buddha broke up pricetly heredity by 
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calling to the priesthood the poor and the beggars 
who devoted themselvc: to a religious life. He 
set up for human beings six essentials of perfec- 
tion to be sought for and obtained by all men: 
knowledge, which must apply itself to distin- 
guishing between the true and the false; 
energy, which enables man to strive against 
man's worst foer, the pleasures of the sonsos ; 
purity ; patience in enduring passing or imagined 
troubles ; charity, the great. bond of society ; 
and almagiving, the necessary result of the 
doctrine of charity. Buddha announced that 
he had come to give wisdom to the ignorant, and 
declared that even the man of noblest intentions 
and purpose could not accomplish much towards 
his own salvation unless he made it part of his 
work to comfort the afflicted, and render help to 
the miserable. His doctrine he defined as a 
doctrine of pity. ‘‘ The prosperous find it diffi- 
cult, and pride themselves on their birth, but 
the way of salvation is open to all who annihilate 
their passions as an elephant overturns a hut 
made up of reeds.” 

The Moral Code of Buddha. This 
simple and pure moral code came as a strange 
novelty to those who had to endure the 
dominion of the Brahma system with its law 
makers, believed to be divinely appointed, its 
castes, and its eternal aristocracy, set up and 
maintained by the everlasting rule of the 
appointed law-givers. We are told that his 
preaching attracted such masses of converta 
and became so powerful that, notwithstandin 
all the efforts which the priestly orders coulc 
make to destroy his work, he was enabled to 
carry on his reforming crusade until he had 
attained an advanced old age without having 
to make any appeal to his masses of devoted 
followers for the use of force in order to sustain 
him in his mission. Indeed, he preached against 
the use of force for the establishment of reform, 
a doctrine very unlike that inculcated by most 
other innovators, in Asiatic or other countries. 

Jainism, which came of the same school of 
doctrine as Buddhism, had arisen about this 
time, and remained an existing faith after 
Buddhism had been banished from India. 

Alexander's Invasion of India. A 
memorable event in the history of India was 
the invasion of Alexander the Great. Up to the 
opening of that invasion India had been known 
to the European world only by name, as 
av sort of region beyond European ken, 

ed by races of different colours. Alexander 

made many expeditions into Asia already, 

had conquered many native princes, had tra- 

versed Palestine, had helped to free Egypt of 

Persian domination, bad ten hailed by the 
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Egyptians as their delivercr, and had founded 
the city of Alexandria. Alexander fought his 
way through a great part of India, and estab- 
lished Greek colonies in many regions. He had, 
in fact, a gift for colonisation as well as for war, 
and wherever he made his way he seems to have 
been able to im each invaded race with some 
interoat in the lan e and literature of Greece, 
and some sense of the importance ppd | to 
Groek institutions. His influence was two-fold, 
it will be seen, for, while he carried into India 
ideas brought from Europe's early civilisation, 
it was through him that the attention of Greece 
and other European countries first became drawn 
to the ancient civilisation of India. 

Rise of the Mahrattas. The richness 
and the varied productivenceas of the soil in 
many Indian countries soon became a source 
of attraction to merchants from all lands 
civilised enough to spread trade by foreign 
travel. The Mussulmans of Persia began to 
invade India, and then there were Turkish 
invasions and new incursions of the Mongols, 
one of whose race established at Delhi the 
dynasty of the Great Mogul which lasted until 
modern days. The supremacy of the Mogul 
Empire was overthrown by the rise of the 
Mahrattas. ‘‘ Wild Mahratta battle" was 
destined long later to be a t‘:ing of meaning to 
men of pale face in the days when the Feringhee 
crossed the Black Water, and laid his hand on 
Hindu and Mohammedan, Mogul, and Mahratta 
alike. Thus it will be seen that the native race 
of India loat its independence at a very early 
poriod of its history, but it always retained some 
of ita leading peculiarities in religion, in organi- 
sation, and in literature. In the sixth century 
A.D. Buddhism was suppressed by Brahmanism. 

One of the cardinal principles of the Brahmans 
is that their divinity, Brahma, divided the 
people from the first into four distinct and 
separate castes—the priests, the warriors, the 
merchanta, and the artizana. Of theso, the first 
two were established as the ruling castes, and 
marriage was forbidden between them and the 
loweat caste. To that lowest order, also, belonged 
the descendants of the aboriginal population, the 
conquest of which had opened India to the outer 
world. Only those who belo to the caste 
of the Brahmans, or priesta, had the right to 
expound or even to read the aacred books, and as 
all the knowledge then within the reach of Indian 
populations was dal Lai to be contained in 
these booka, the Brahmans were looked up to as 
the teachers of everything intellectual, as poeta, 
as physicians, and as expounders of laws. Many 
iy. took before the warrior caste 
could be brought to accept this ascendency and 
Se being accorded to the priestly 


Tamerlane, Em of India. In 
1001 A.D. came ohammedan conquests 
under Mahmud of Ghazni, who invaded India 
through the passes of the Suliman Mountains, and 
ee ere India came for along time under 
Moham rule. Two hundred years later 
India was invaded by Gonghis Khan, some yet 
later Mongol invasions were repulsed, but in the 
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fourteenth century Tamerlane, the famous 
Tartar chief, entering Delhi, declared himself 
Emperor of India. history of India had 
already begun to blend iteelf with that of the 
whole outer world, and we shall have occasion 
to refer to it again and again in this narrative.* 

The religious and political gl an oa which 
India ted about nine hun years before 
the Christian era is in ita principle charac- 
teristic of the prevailing system to thisday. That 
principle claims to set forth, as on the authority 
of revelation from the higher powers, the origin 
of the world and of the institutions prescribed 
for the Indian race. The divine authority of 
the ancient Vedic is still recognised, but all 
are declared to be subordinate to Brahma, the 
absolute ruler of the heavens and the earth. 

Keystone of the Hindu State. The 
whole system bears a certain resemblance in 
its principal qualities to that scheme of the 
world’s origin and growth which is set forth in 
the Old Testament. It has been for the most 
pert among the Indian races a system which 

as undergone no change down to the present 
day. The Indian Review a monthly magazine 
published in Madras, and issued for publica- 
tion among English-speaking readers, has in its 
number for April, 1905, an interesting and 
instructive article, evidently written by one of 
the Hindu race. It tells us that “‘ our idea of 
the sovereign as the parent of his people is the 
basis of Hindu politics.” The writer says that it 
is ‘‘what may, in the language of modern 
politics, be called the keystone of the consti 
tution of the Hindu state.” Then he goes on to 
say that “ the idea of one’s own rights is foreign 
to the Hindu ideal in every department of life.” 
According to this doctrine there is no “ self” 
for the soul or the body of the sovereign or the 
individual, and the sovereign can seek no sal- 
vition for himself individually, but can only 
obtain it by the faithful discharge of his duty 
to the sea rir power and to his subjects and to 
all around him. 

This is, indeed, the central principle of all 
religious teaching in the modern and the Euro- 
pean world, as well as in that of the Hindu races, 
and is probably not more rigidly carried out by 
individual beings, whether rulers or subjects, in 
the one instance than in the other. But it is 
of much interest for readers to know that the 
accepted religion of the Hindus takes as it« 
central and guiding principle that doctrine which 
is the very essence of the Christian faith. 

Hinduiem and Christianity. It would 
be needless to say that the existence of so 
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‘modern history that the teachings of 
Christianity have not always been able to 


tect peaceful ulations from the terrible 
site brought atout by the reckless ambition 
of Christian rulers. ur object at present 
is to show that hout great parts of 
India’s vast territories there have been almost 
from the birth of recorded time, and still are, 
populations which are taught and accept the 
teaching of doctrines proclaiming as their easen- 
tial principle the existence of a higher power 
regulating the destinies of humanity, and the 
truth that man’s salvation depends on the dis- 
charge of the duties he owes to the higher power 
and to his fellow-beings, and not merely to his 
own personal protection, credit, respectability, 
and worldly advancement. 

It is not our intention now to give a minute 
account of the religious creeds of India; we 
wish to call the reader's attention to the fact 
that the principal religious organisations of India 
have from the earliest periods of which we know 
anything, and down to the present, borne a 
eee essential resemblance and affinity to the 

trines of Christianity than to those which 
were taught and accepted among the Greeks and 
the Romans, and in later days among the fol- 
lowers of Mahomet. In the eh of Indian 
history we are not helped so much by the exist- 
ence of ancient monuments aa we are in the 
history of Egypt, Greece, or Rome. There 
are, ind many ancient monuments to be 
found throughout India, but not many of 
them bear inscription, device, or symbol which 


could expound to the student their religious or 
histori canara 
Egypt. Egypt is, beyond every other country, 


a land of monuments. All her carlier history is 
to be traced out through the formsand thc inscrip- 
tions of her monumental buildings. The great 
Pyramids themselves, those majestic relics of the 
far past, those monuments with which the modern 
tourist from all parts of Europe and the United 
States is now so familiar, are the tombe of some 
of Egypt’s carly kings and are inscribed with the 
story of their lives and their deeds. There are 
still to be se2n here and there throughout Egypt 
whole cities which might be described as reco 

of Egyptian history, erected as they were to 
commemorate the founding or the fall of some 
dy iasty, the establishment or the expulsion of 
some new invasion. Almost every ancient build- 
ing in the land is a tomb or a house of prayer, or 
a tomb and a house of prayer. 

Nor are these relics of the historic past to be 
found only on the surface of the tian soil. 
Active research throughout Egypt has for cen- 
turies past been discovering monuments and 
houses of prayer below the surface of the earth, 
and even in the most recent days the patient 
skill of the explorer into subterranean caverns 
is still finding new evidences of that worship of 
divinities and worship of ancestors which be- 
I to the very heart of the Egyptian race. 

all these memorials it is certain that 


at the time when the ian populations first 
came to have an ashen Se history they 
must have y arrived at a very advanced 
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stage of civilisation. The building of the great 
Pyramids marks an cra nearly 4000 years before 
the birth of Christianity, and the Pyramids 
themselves, and all the public monuments con- 
temporaneous with them, give the clearest. proof 
that for ages before that period Egypt had been 
brought to a state of highly advanced civilisation, 
in the artistic sense at least, entirely unlike that 
which could ibly have belonged to the 
doings of merely savage races. 

Influence of a Race of Slavee. Egypt 
was naturally, from the peculiar fertility given 
to almost the whole of its length and breadth 
by the frequent overflowings of the sacred river 
the Nile, a most desired and coveted place of 
settlement for the inhabitants of neighbouring 
regions on whom the heat of the African desert 
burned with unmitigated fierceness. The Egyp- 
tian soil waa therefore frequently invaded by 
neighbouring tribes, who endeavoured to settle 
on the land, ani of whom large numbers suc- 
cecded in establishing a permanent home there. 
Then again the Mamelukes, who were originally 
a race of slaves imported by Egyptian rulors 
from Turkey and Circassia, became a permanent 
part of the population and had an important 
influence on Egyptian history. 

The earliest Egyptian race concerning whom 
we can form any distinct idea appoar to have 
been a red-skinned race, and to have belonged 
to the population described in Genesin as the 
tribe of Ham. Those people, who were called 
Cushites, constituted for many centuries the basis 
of the population along the shores of the Indian 
Ocean, the Persian Gulf, and the Red Sea. 
They divided themselves into several small 
states, which at last came under the domination 
of one ruler, and thus established the first royal 
Fgyptian race. This royal dynasty must have 
been called into existence at least 5000 years 
before our historical era. 

Religious Beliefa. The roligious | oclief 
which prevailed amongst the carly Egyptians 
was that the country had firat been ruled by the 
gods and then by the demi-gods, who came down 
to earth in the foci of a priestly casto, and that 
these had at last either voluntarily yielded, or 
had been compelled to yield, their ruling power 
and their general influence to a warrior dynasty 
which was better fitted than a priestly caste to 
work out to the happiest effect the destinics of 
Egypt, and to maintain her independence. 

For a long time there were two distinct 
religions prevailing throughout Egypt—the faith 

rofeased by the priesta and the faith adopted 
by the people. The religion adopted by the 
people was the ancient fetichism, and created a 
number of divinities, many of whom it invested 
with some of the attributes influencing the life 
of human beings. The hopes,.the passions, the 
ambitions, all the various cravings of human 
nature, were represented in this strange form of 
theology, and it had its divinities also in the 
form of animal creatures, such as the bull Apis 
of Memphis, and even many monstrous creations 
made up of the head of an animal and a human 
body, or of the head of one animal and the 


body of another. 
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The religion of the priests was based upon the 
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principle that there waa a struggle between good 
‘and evil going on everywhere, the struggle for 
good represented by Osiris and the struggle for 
evil represented by Typhon, the god of darkness 
and destruction, Osiris was typified by the sun, 
Khe vrinciple of all life, while nature was typified 
by Isis, and these two had a divine offspring, 
jiorus. This was a much more exalted form of 
creed than that generally adopted by the 
Egyptian people, but as time went on it began 
to deseend more and more into vague limitless 
pglytheism or fetichism. 

Ancient Dynasties. Before the Persian 
invasion Egypt had already seen, according to 
historic monuments, some 26 dynasties, and the 
Persian invasion took place some five centuries 
earlier than our Christian era. The world has 
learned the namos and something of the doings 
of the leading sovereigns during those dynasties, 
for they are carved on the monuments which 
were orected all over the country. Little is 
known of the carliest among. those dynasties, 
but with the fourth dynasty we begin to have 
the records of a civilisation which muat have 
been absolutely unknown to any other part of 
the world at the same time. 

Architecture began to flourish then in forms 
which Egypt has never since surpassed, in forms 
which few other countries from that time to 
this have ever excolled or equalled. Pyramids, 
temples, and other buildings arose and bore 
testimony to the marvellous architectural skill of 
their buildera ; statues were chiselled which could 
have held a fair rivalry with the work of Creek 
and Roman sculptors, and the paintinga and 
inscriptions on the walls of Egyptian temples 
necomplished the work of history as well as that 
of art, for they not my rove the intellectual 
and artistic capacity o the workers, but they 
alxo tell to later timos what the kings and rulers, 
the industry, commerce, and agriculture of the 
land had already accomplished and were accom- 
plishing. 

Dark Periods. There are intervals in the 
story of those dynasties where you find little 
or no trace of artistic culture or of history 
recorded in monumental buildings. It is evident 
that during those periods thus obscured there 
must have been great invasions, or other calami- 
ties, absorbing the whole strength and mind of 
the Pocus because after a certain lapse of time 
we find the historic monuments once again 
coming into oxiatence and the Egyptians return- 
ing to their place in art and in civilisation. 
During some of these intervals of comparative 
bela royalty iteelf seems to have been 

ished from the land. Under the kings of the 
twelfth dynaaty it resumed its place, and the 
natural boundaries of Egypt seem to have been 
restored. The Egyptiane must have had for 
their time a wonderful mastery of applied science. 
Under that twelfth dynasty was constructed an 
artificial reservoir known as Lake Moeris, which 
covered more than 60 square miles, the object of 
ite creation being to te the overflow on 
the left bank of the Nile. Another soverei 
‘undertook and accomplished the erection of the 


great pillared hall at Karnak, which is still 
regarded as one of the triumphs of Egyptian 
architectural art, and indeed of the world’s 
architectural art. : 

Invasion of Shepherda. One of the 
most remarkable invasions which interrupted 
the succession of the regular dynasties was that 
which is known as the invasion of the shepherds 
about 2200 n.c. According to legend and such 
records as have been preserved, this was an 
irruption of a pastoral race, who, finding that the 
conditions of their own soil did not admit of 
prosperity, passed from Assyria into the valley 
of the Nile by the Isthmus of Suez, actually 
took possession of a great part of middle 
Egypt, and set up a realm of their own with its 
kings. This dynasty was established at Memphis, 
and built fortifications in order to pron other 
hordes of immigrants from following their 
example and endeavouring to found realms in 
their turn. It is generally understood that it 
was one of those rulers to whom Joseph, the 
elder of the two sons of Jacob by Rebekah, was 
Minister. The Shepherd or Hyksos dynasty was 
ultimately expelled from Egypt, but some of the 
race still continued to be occupants of the 
Egyptian soil, and left their physical traces 
among the Egyptian populations. 

After the expulsion of the Shepherds Egypt 
seems to have recovered her old art and civili- 
sation, and again we begin to have the monu- 
mental records of passing history. One of the 
sovereigns of this restoration was Thothmes III., 
who conquered Western Asia and the Soudan, 
and is described in some lines carved on a 
monumental pillar as one ‘‘ who set the frontiers 
of Egypt wherever he pleased.’’ Another of 
these sovereigns is described by Greek historians 
as Memnon, the Son of the divine Aurora. The 
(‘reeks were now beginning to take a deep 
interest in Egyptian civilisation, and before long 
we shall find that some of their great historians 
set themselves to work to describe and explain 
its condition. 

Inaccurate Historians. The Creek ex- 
plorers were generally much inclined to explain 
everything they found in Egypt by some 
reference to the religion and the history of 
(ireece, and were apt to invest the monuments 
and the other records which they found with a 
pervading aroma of Greek mythology. As they 
converted one of the Egyptian Princes into 
Memnon, the King of the Speaking Statue, which 
at the rise of everysun paid homage bysalutation 
to Aurora his mother, so they described another 
Sovereign, Rameses II., as Sesostris. The 
Greeks, indeed, made a bold, and at the same 
time an easy, condensation of history by ascribing 
to this really warlike and brilliant Prince all the 
achievements in peace or war of many or most 
of his predecessors. 

Rameses, or Sesostris, left behind him some 
great architectural records. To him are due the 
magnificent obeliaks of Luxor, one of which was 
transplanted by modern invasion to the Place 
de la Concorde in Paris. Egyptian obeliaks 
have undergone foreign transplantation in other 
instances as well as that of the column of Luxor. 


One of thd obeliske from Heliopolis was moved 


by the orders of Cleopatra to Alexandria, and 
in the course of time was conveyed from that 
Spot acroes the seas and found a resting-place 
on the Thames Embankment in London. Yet 
another of these ancient monuments has been 
borne away from Egyptian soil and transferred 
to a site in New York. The human mind can 
hardly conceive a more curious transformation 
scene than that illustrated by the removal of an 

yptian obelisk from its place in the desert. to 
& home in one of the newest, noisiest, and most 
crowded cities of the New World. 

The Israelites’ Task. The captives 
taken in war by the Egyptian sovercigns were 
commonly set to work at the erection and 
omamentation of these monuments, and the 
Israelites, a large number of whom had endea. 
voured to settle comfortably in Lower Egypt. 
were drawn upon by the ruling power for the 
supply of workmen, not merely in the building 
of artistic monuments, but also at the opening 
of quarries, the making of bricks, and the raising 
of embankments to secure cities against inun- 
dation. Rameses IIT. was the last of the great 
line of rulers here described, and his deeds in 
war and peace are commemorated in a Temple 
at Thebes. 

With the passing away of Rameses came an 
era of decline in the power of the Egyptian 
civilisation. One, and probably the main, cause 
of this decline was that the country had ex- 
hausted herself by attempting to spread her 
dominion too far. The Egyptian rulers had for 
generations been doing little or nothing to ensure 
the safety and proxperity of their own people, 
and were far too much given up to that ambition 
for the spread of territory which seems to be 
the weakness of monarchies all over the world. 

Egypt might always have been prosperous and 
secure under the nourishing protection of her 
great river, and sheltered as she was by the 
surrounding desert regions from the frequent 
invasion of foreign intruders. But her kings 
were too often eager to spread their boundaries 
at whatever risk, and made it their ambition to 
obtain full control of the bordering sea, and for 
that purpose to spread their power over the 
whole of Northern Asia, and even to establish a 
settlement on the island of Cyprus. With this 
view they secured the military services of out- 
lying populations, and thus became surrounded 
by fore gn guards, who in time begen to aasert 
their influence as practical rulers of the State. 

Ethiopian Invasion. The Ethiopians, or 
Cushites, took advantage of the opportunity 
given to them by these local discords to take 
possession of Upper Esyrt. For half a century 
these Ethiopians ruled over the land which had 
known the dynasty of the Pharaohs. The 
Ethiopians were finally expelled from the country, 
but even the manner of their expulsion tended 
towards the decline of Egypt's independence, for 
it was in great measure accomplished by the 


; ; hisroRy 
Persians, who for a time made Egypt their 
own. 


Egypt haa never since been a self-ruling 
country. She was coming to be regarded by 
the outer world as a mere province of Persia, 
and was conquered by Alexander the Great, who 
founded the city of Alexandria, which helped to 
perpetuate his name. The Romans invaded the 
country, and ruled it for a time after the death 
of Cleopatra. Some 400 years after the Christian 
era eodosius, the Roman ruler, issued 
edicts actually suppressing the religion of the 
Pharaohs. 

From that time the story of Egypt becomes 
mixed up with that of Europe. We shall have 
to make many references to that story of Egypt 
during our historical narrative. We may say in 
advance that the opening up of the country to 
the commerce of the world by the creation of 
the Suez Canal waa but the realisation of a 
dream which had been the fond hope of one of 
the Pharaoh kings, a dream he had attempted to 
realiso many centuries before it waa ultimately 
made a reality by the inspiration and the energy 
of M. Ferdinand de Lesseps, well within the 
recollection of living men. 

The Aasyrian Empire. The history of 
the Assyrians comos next in chronological order. 
The two great rivers, the Tigris and the Euphrates, 
come down from the Armenian mountains, where 
their sources are close to cach other, and they 
surround in their course, before each pourn ita 
waters into the Persian Gulf, a large tract of 
country, mountainous at the one end and sandy 
at the other, to which history has given the 
name of Mesopotamia, moaning 4 region in the 
midst of rivers. 

The earliest dwellers in Assyria included, in 
Chaldea, the Cushites, of whom we have heard 
during the story of Egypt's invasions and 
dynwties. In the mountainous part were the 
Turanians, and in another part of thin vaat. 
territory wore the Semitic population, coming 
of a white-skinned race whose origin cannot be 
traced back in history, and who have become 
celebrated throughout the world as the Assyrians, 
the Hebrews, the Phoenicians, and the Arabs. 
Assyria owned two of the most famous cities in 
the world, each of which in turn became the 
capital of the country, Babylon on the Euphrates 
and Nineveh onthe Tigris. The walls of Babylon 
are said to have been 50 cubits thick, and to 
have stood nearly 400 feet in height. 

Assyria, like most other regions in those days 
and in much later days, was made subject to 
many invasions, which itn prosperity and ite 
attractive situation drew upon it. The dynasty 
of the Pharaohs held the mastery of Assyria for 
some two centuries at least, but when the decline 
of Egypt set in the Assyrians released themsclveu 
from subjection, and took to invasion and 
annexation on their own account. Thsy made 
war against the Hebrews, and their conjuest of 
Honea, the ruler of Israel, is recorded in the Bible. 


To be continued 
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3 Our Conception of Motion Purely Relative. Newton’s Three 





Our Ideas of Motion. Any assertion 
an to the specd of moving bodies in 
apace, such as we were considering at the 
end of our last chapter, is purely relative, 
like evory other assertion about motion which 
it in possible for the human mind to make. 
We mean that, relatively to the objects of the 
landscape, the train ia moving in a certain 
direction at a certain rate. Relatively to 
another sign-post, the train is moving backwards 
at a greater rate, and so forth. 

The man on the ship, or in the corridor of the 
train, is moving backwards relatively to the 
ship or the train, but forward relatively to the 
landscape. The solar system is moving towards 
Vega relatively to certain other stara which the 
astronomers use aa sign-posta, just as the engine- 


driver might use the ae ae les. Concerning 
the absolute motion of anything no one has 
any knowledge whatever. Indeed, we must go 


farthor, as a proved, and declare that our 
very idea of motion is purely relative. When 
we think of the motion of anything we think 
merely of ita motion relatively to something else. 
We delude ourselves if we fancy that we can even 
conceive of absolute motion. Taking any case 
imaginable, we find that we cannot conceive of 
the motion of anything save with reference to 
something. Even if we think of no material 
thing. we are compelled to conceive of motion 
as relative to points in space. The conception 
in a telative whether the points be ima- 
gined to be empty or to hold sign-posts. 


Kinetics and Statics. Thus, having 
determined the kinds of motion, and being per- 
auaded that we speak merely of relative motion, 
we must observe certain of the means by which 
motion may be measured. Thereafter we may 
proceed to study the laws of motion. Tho 
reader must be reminded of the logic of our order 
of procedure. We have agreed that the funda- 
mental! part of physics is the study of forces. We 
defined what we meant by a force, and observed 
that thore was involved in it the idea of motion. 
To that we had to devote some important para- 
graphs; and now we must to discuss 
it at length. If the reader desires a special 
word to indicate the department of dynamics 
which ia concerned with motion, that word is 
kinematics * ; but this is not often employed. 
In ita place we use two words—inefics and 
Statice. The first is the study of cause and 


* The kinematograph has € that kineme is 
ne kts cot he core Shas _ soaps 
now word with a ¢, peuple t 
a «i ao that the of the word is made as 
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effect as applied to motion, it being found that 
the effect is always proportional to the cause— 
the motion to the force that produces it; and 
the second is the study of the cing or equi- 
librium of forces, so that the combination of 
forces, f.e. of powers which tend to cause 
motion, results not in motion, but in rest. Let 
us now consider the names of the units which 
are employed in the study of motion. We must 
have units for time and space—factors plainly 
involved in all motion—and a unit to express 
the amount of matter that moves, and other 
units derived from these. 


Standards of Measurement. The unit 
of time, fortunately in use in all countries, 
is the second. 

The unit of length we might expect to be the 
yard, or units derived from it, such as the foot 
or the inch. But nearly all countries have 
abandoned such absurd measurements—abeurd 
because wholly arbitrary and inconvenient —and 
have adopted the decimal system for their unite. 
As our methods of counting are based on this 
aystem (ultimately derived from the fact that 
we have ten fingers), it is obviously a matter of 
very great convenience to use it throughout. 
Hence the student of science in this country has 
to make the acquaintance of measurements 
which are familiar to every fortunate French 
child, and which are used by men of science 
everywhere ‘ from China to Peru,” but which 
are not yet in genera] use in this country. 

The unit of length (the simplest kind of unit of 
space) is the metre. When used in England we 
need not add the accent, and we may ounce 
the word in English fashion, with the ¢ like the ea 
in “eat.” The metre is equal to rather more 
than thirty-nine and a third English inches. 
Space, however, has three dimensions—physics 
knows nothing of a supposed fourth dimension— 
and so there are units of surface derived from 
the metre and unite of volume similarly derived. 
The thousandth Lab of a metre is called a milli- 
metre; the hundredth part, a centimetre; the 
tenth part, a decimetre, whilst ten metres 
make a decametre. Each of these words 
may be used with the adjective aguare or cubic 
before it to indicate measures of area or of 
volume. We may note one special name in 
wide use—that of the cubic decimetre, which is 
usually known as a litre. 

The Unit of Mase. Next we must obtain 
& unit of mass, and this has been conveniently 
aps epee in te following fashion. As one 

the most common and important of sub- 
stances, water is chosen, and is : at . 
ite temperature of maximum density—i.c. when 


tte matter, or “ stuff,”’ is as shrunken as possible. 
This point is at 4° above the zero on the Centi- 
grade escale—in which the zero is the freezing 
point of water. Our unit of mass is, then, the 
mass of one cubic centimetre of pure water at the 
temperature of 4°('., and this is known as a 

me. This excellent unit yields sub-divisions 
and multiples as the metre does—the milli- 

me, oentigramme, decigramme (one thou- 
sandth, one hundredth, and one tenth part of a 
parr respectively), the decagramme, which 

ten times the mass of the gramme, and so 
forth. 

The reader will observe that, in the above 
account, the word wetght would apparently 
make just as good sense as the word mass. Why. 
we may ask, should we not talk of a unit of 
weight—the weight of a cubic centimetre of 
water, and so on ? 

Mase and Weight. Occasionally o strict 
sequence must be sacrificed in order that we may 
not leave the reader with an unexplained term 
or assertion ; and this is a case in point. We 
shall therefore deliberately anticipate a future 
chapter—that on gravitation—in order that the 
distinction between weight and mass may be 
made clear. 

The maas of a body is the quantity of matter 
or stuff that it contains. Mass is a radical and 
unalterable pro ny of matter; the amount of 
stuff in a pound of lead ix the same whether the 
lead remain on the earth or be tranaported to 
the.moon. But though all matter has weight, 
weight ia a property not radical at all, and ati!l 
less is it unalterable. 

Indeed, we may positively assert that the 
weight of a given mass of unchanging matter 
never remains constant for two succossive 
seconds. This may well seem to be an absurd 
assertion, but its truth will become apparent 
when we consider upon what the weight of o 
given mass of matter depends. 

Weight is Always Changing. Weight 
is none other than an assertion of the force 
of gravity, in virtue of which every particle 
of matter in the universe attracts every 
other. But this force varies at different 
distances between the masses of matter in 
question, and varies with the amount of mass 
concerned. Hence a pound of lead would weigh 
far less than a pound on the moon, far more on 
Jupiter or the sun, simply because the moon has 
much less mass than the earth, whilst Jupiter 


has far more, with the consequence that the % 


force of gravity is much leas on the moon than 
it is on the earth, whereas it is much greater on 
Jupiter. Hence the weight of any mass depends 
on the position in space of all the other portions 
of matter that exist: and, as these portions of 
matter are incessantly changing their positions, 
it follows that, as has been said, the weight of 
@ given mass of matter never remains constant 
for two successive seconds, though the mass is 
absolutely invariable. 

If iB, fish geting were abolished, there would 
henceforth be no such thing as weight: but 
ar magi pd pes gar Par ate 

be unaffected: the mass would be still 


oe 
there, un though ita different portions 
would not possess that attraction for one another 
which expresses itself to us as weight. 


Weight an Imperfect Standard. While 
this cardinal distinction must never be forgotten, 
we may, nevertheless, conveniently use weight 
as an indication of mass. Our experiments are 
conducted at the surface of the earth, where the 
force of gravity is, for practical purposes, quite 
constant—the earth remaining constant in massa, 
and no other large body interfering practically 
with ita attraction for amall bodies on its surface. 
Hence, since the weight of any body is most 
strictly proportional to ita mass, provided that 
other factors are unchanged, we are free to 
estimate the mass or amount of matter in a 
body by means of ita weight. 

Nevertheless, this method is plainly imperfect, 
for we ought to be able to measure mass without 
reference to a variable thing auch aa weight. 
We should be able to determine the masses of 
two similar cubes of different substances by 
some other means than by weighing thom. We 
should be able to do ao if we had them in ompty 
space, with no more weight than depended on 
their attraction for each other. This can be 
done ; but before we see how it can be done, we 
must study another aspect of motion, and 
attempt to find for it also a unit of measurement. 


Speed. This aspoct of motion in its 
velocdy or apeed. Now it is quite evident that 
when we think of the pend of any moving 
body—say a man running a race—ya dhe com- 
bining the two ideas of apace and time. When 
we say that an athlete has run a hundred yards 
in ten seconds we have indicated his average 
velocity or speed, because we have stated the 
factor of space —the distance run; and the factor 
of time—-the number of seconds taken in 
traversing that distance. Then if » stands for 
velocity, « for space, and ¢ for time we can say 


that v = > a simple formula which may he 


illustrated from the case already quoted. The 
total distance or space, divided by the total 
time, is 100 (yards) divided by 10 (seconds), 
and thus », the velocity, must be ten yards per 


second—i.e. v = :. 


Now we know that the speed of a moving 
body may undergo diminution or increase ; and 
under certain natural conditions, where the cause 
of the motion is constant and continuous in 
action, we find that this diminution or increase 
is regular. 

If the rate of increase of velocity is regular, 
it ia given a special name, positive acrebera- 
tion (from the Latin celer, swift), and a 
regular rate of diminution of velocity is called 
negative acceleration. This use of terms may be 
confusing, and is in defiance of the derivation of 
the w acceleration ; so we shall do better 
to call increase of speed acceleration, and decrease 
of speed retardation. We note, again, that these 
are of interest and im ce to us only in so 
far as they are re . By this is plainly meant 
that during each unit of time—during cach 
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gecond—there is a constant increase or diminu- 
tion in velocity ; as, for instance, when a body 
moves, in successive seconds, through 32 ft. 
more of space than it moved in each precedi 
second—dropping, ‘ay, 32 ft. in the first second, 
but 64 ft. in thenext ; so that at the end of two 
seconds it has passed through, not 64 ft.—as 
would have been the case had there been no 
acceleration—-but through 96 ft. Later we shall 
have to return to acceleration and retardation, 
in especial relation to the force of gravity. 

But now, having understood what is meant by 
velocity, we are in a position to return to the 
problem already stated—as to the possibility of 
measuring the mass of bodies without weighing 
them, and in «& manner which is wholly in- 
dependent of the fact that they have weight. 


The Action of Force. We find that a 
given force, acting on a given masa for a given 
time, always produces the same velocity ; hence 
two different bodies—-one, perhaps, “ ligut " 
and bulky, the other “ heavy ” ae —can 
be shown to possoss the same mass, tf the same 
force, acting on each for the same period, tmparts 
to each the same velocity. 

By combining in a different way tho definitions 
already noted, we can obtain a measure of force 
and a unit of force. For we can measure a force 
by the velocity which it imparts to a given 
mass when applied to it for a given period of 
time. The unit of force in called the dyne, and 
ia that amount of force which, applied for one 
recond to a gramme, imparts to it a velocity of 
on? centimetre per second. 

And now at last, having defined force and 
motion, and having agreed upon modes of 
measuring them, we are in a position to study 
the lawa of motion, 

Tho basis of the science of kinetics consists 
of three laws enunciated by Newton and known 
as Newton's laws of motion. He himself called 
them aztuma or laws of motion. 


Sir Isaac Newton. The formation of 
these laws is scarcely leas important than the 
discovery of universal gravitation and the law of 
its action, which Newton also achieved. Sir Isaac 
Newton waa born in Lincolnshire in 1643, his father 
being the Jord of Woolathorpe Manor. He was 
reared with great difficulty. having been pre- 
maturely born. For some time he had to help 
his widow mother with her farm, and he left 
school at Grantham for thia purpose, but at the 
age of seventeen he was allowed <6, go to Can- 
bridge University, which counts him as incom- 
os y the greatest. of her sons in aheer magni- 
icence of intellect. At Cambridge he made 
most signal discoveries in pure mathematica, 
which, however. do not greatly concern us here. 
In the terrible vear 1665, when he was twenty- 
two, the marvellous boy, who had already made 
an immortal name. waa compelled to leave 
Cambridge owing to riak of the . and it was 
then that the fall of an apple from a tree in 
the family orchard led him to the discovery of 
gravitation. 

His mind, by the exercise of ite supremely 
great scientific imagination, ‘leapt from & 
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falling apple to « falling moon.” At the age of 
fects ke , the boy who had already dis- 
covered “how the heavens are balanced ” 
roceeded to demonstrate the fact that white 
ight consists of a combination of rays of light 
of many colours. 

His chief work, the Principia (the transla- 
tion of the full title is ‘“‘The Mathematical 
Principles of Natural Philosophy’’), was 
finished in 1686. Six years later the results of 
years of work were destroyed by the overturning 
of a lighted candle by his pet dog “‘ Diamond.” 

Newton died in 1727, and was buried in 
Westminster Abbey. He spent the greater part 
of his eighty-four years, as has been finely said 
of him, in 
“Voyaging through strange seas of thought 

alone.” 


The Lawes of Motion. Newton's Laws 
of Motion are enunciated in his Principia. The 
Latin may be thus freely translated so as to 
reduce the laws to their simplest and most 
intelligible form : 

1. If a body be at rest, it will remain at rest 
unless it is compelled by some external force 
to change its state; and similarly if it be in 
motion, it will continue to move in a straight 
line and at a uniform velocity for ever, unless 
Ne state of motion be affected by some external 
orce. 

2. Change of motion of any body is propor- 
tional to the external force that Causes it, and 
takes place in the straight line in which the force 
acta. 

3. To every action there is always an equal 
and contrary reaction ; or, the mutual actions 
of any two bodies are always equal and oppositely 
directed. This law is often briefly stated thus: 
Action and reaction are equal and opposite. 

Fully to illustrate and apply these laws and 
the deductions from them would be practicall 
to state the science of dynamics, including bot 
statics and kinetics, in a perfect and final form. 
We must devote, at least, many pages to their 
consideration. 

The first law is the simplest and the most 
important. It expresses the property of matter 
which is often called tnertia, implying that 
** matter is passive, or has no power in itself to 
change its state, whether of restor motion.” This 
sentence, quoted from a well-known text-book, is 
however, an inaccurate expression of the property 
of inertia. We who have lately become familiar 
with radium and radio-activity are aware that 
matter is very far from being “dead” or 
*“ passive,” and that it contains sources of 
energy till lately unsuspected. But the principle 
of inertia may be expressed as meaning that 
the state of rest or motion of any body can be 
pe tn eee ern eae 


Inertia, Common experience has taught 
us that tumblers do not fall off tables “ by 
themselves," that, in general, things stay where 
they are unless something moves them3.. and 
we say that this characteristic of things. due 
to their inertia, which seems to us to be the most 


hatural thing in the world. The observed facts 
of material nature are often used as foundations 
for figures of speech, as when we speak of the 
inertia of 8 man’s mind, or of a political party. 
But the present writer has not vet met any 
metaphorical use of the fact that inertia is 
expressed in two ways, each of which Newton 
stated in his first law of motion. That law states 
not merely that a resting body remains at rest 
until some force causes it to move, but also that 
& moving body continues to move for ever in a 
straight line at a constant velocity until some 
external force is applied to it. Now this property 
of “ going on ”’ when once started is as much a 
result of inertia as is the remaining at reat when 
at rest. In each case the body in question—we 
assume for the moment that no new force is 
being evolved inside it—is passive ; passive, 
though it be a “flying star” like Arcturus, 
rushing through space at the rate of one hundred 
miles a second. It is force that causes the 
motion~--not Arcturus, which is aa inert, so far 
as this motion is concerned, as is a penny lying 
on a mantel-shelf. The one moves, the other 
reste—-each in virtue of its inertia. When 
writers in general become acquainted with the 
elements of physics and gain a full appreciation 
of the principle of inertia, instead of being 
content, as at present, with the mere recognition 
of one of its results (which must be quite incom- 
rehensible to them), they will discover that 
th aspects of inertia may be illustrated from 
the ways of men as individuals or in soviet y. 

Mental Inertia. If it be mental inertia 
that causes a man to resist a new idea, it is 
alxo mental inertia that causes him to persist in 
following an old idea, long after anv rational 
cause for following it has ceased to exist. Tllus- 
trated in daily life everywhere, this kind of 
mental inertia is conspicuous in children, 
the aged, and the insane. This is as truly 
inertia, and as truly due to the same cause— 
the lack of anv spontaneous force within the 
person in question—-as is the inertia that is 
expressed simply in continuing to do nothing 
simply because one never has done anything. 

We lay emphasis on this analogy, because it 
is neglected, true. and useful. If we condemn the 
inertia of the more obvious kind. we should 
equally condemn the less obvious inertia which 
expresses itself in human action as the aimless 
continuance of a course once entered upon. 
Each is equally due to mental laziness, passivity, 
or inertia, and each illustrates Newton's first law 
of motion in the sphere of mind. 

We hope we have convinced the reader that 
the second part of the law really expresses and 
depends upon the same fact as the first. But 
the reader may admit this in theory, but deny 
that, when we come to the test of actual experi- 
ence, the second part of the law is found to be 
true. It is, of course, its apparent untruth that 
has led to the non-recognition, by the public 
and the writers, of the more subtle expression of 
the prineiple of inertia. For, in point of fact, 
all the-moving bodies with which we are familiar 
show “a conden to stop movi whereas 
Newton's law declares that the fixed and univer- 
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sal tendency of all moving bodies is to go on 
moving. If the law is contradicted by a single 
fact, it is no law but a lie; and we must ask 
ourselves whether the thousands of familiar facts 
that appear to contradict it really do go. 

Why Does a CricKet-ball Stop? A 
cricket-ball, driven with moderate force along 
the ground, will reach the boundary at Lord's 
when the ground is hard and dry and the grass 
cut short. The critics remark that “tho out- 
field ia very fast to-day.” The same drive, 
applied to a ball of the samo weight. aftoranight's 
rain, will send the ball only toa point short of the 
boundary by many yards. Everyone knows why 
the ball stopa— the outtield is slow to-day.’ 
When the cricketer uses these terms he is vir- 
tually recognising the second part. of the firat law 
of motion. He admits that the ball stops short 
of the boundary in the second case, not because 
of any tendency to atop, but because aomething 
stopa it, He knows very well, too, that the 
same drive would cause the ball to run for 
hundreds of varda if the outfield consisted 
of a very smooth sheet of ice. In such a case 
the ball would not roll. but would slide. and 
there would be very little sign of any tendency 
to atop. 

The difference between the firm turf outfield, 
the wet outfield, and the ice outtield (on which 
any drive that passed the fielders would be 
worth a hundred runs, if there were no boun- 
daries), lies in the differing values of the external 
forces of friction in the three cases, In the last 
case, the force of friction is so slight that the 
ball does not roll, but glides or slides. It ix, of 
course, friction that makes the ball roll in actual 

ractice. Abolish friction and the ball will glide 
or ever, if there be no other force to stop it. 
In point of fact, however, the ball would not 
roll for ever, even on the smoothest ice, and 
even if its own surface was as smooth, so that 
friction was reduced to a minimum. It would 
not roll for ever, even if the conditions were auch 
(quite unobtainable in our experience, whether 
of cricket or any other form = of — practical 
dynamics) that there was no friction at all. 
The ball would stop at last. This would not be 
because of any tendency to stop, but simply 
because of the resistance of the air, 

The Ocean of Air. Remember that the 
air is really an ocean, at the bottom of which we 
crawl and play cricket. The hardest drive would 
not send a ball far through water; the hardest 
drive will not send it infinitely far through air ; 
but, in virtue of the fact of inertia, the feeblest 
drive would send the ball moving at undiminished 
speed—it matters not how slowly—for all 
eternity, if there were no friction an‘ no resisting 
medium. 

The apparent tendency to stop must thus be 
recogni as consisting in’ the interference of 
friction and the resistance of the medium with the 
real tendency—the ten‘lency to go on. But we 
may note one or two further facta concerning the 
resistance of the medium. 

It has this character, that it increases with 
the velocity of the moving mee This is 
a physical fact which is unalterable, and as 
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such it enables us to make certain predictions as 
to mechanical ibilities. For it follows from 
this fact that there must be limite to the velocity 
attainable by 4 ship moving through the ocean of 
air, or a ship moving partly through an ocean 
of air and partly through an ocean of water. 
The two cases are exactly parallel. In each the 
difficulty of maintaining a velocity increases 
aa the velocity increases. If a given “ horse- 
power ” or strength of engine will yield a given 
velovity, twice that strength of engine will not 
yield twice that velocity. The same principle 
gs ig to the speed of projectiles. 
he Spinning Top. The second fact 
to be noted is that the resistance of the 
medium—however invisible the medium may 
bappen to be—and however unimportant, as 
compared with friction, it may he in the case of 
the cricket-ball, is yet easily demonstrable by a 
simple experiment, and is found to be very 
considerable. A heavy metal top will spin in 
water for only a very short time. In air it will 
spin for perhaps twenty minutes. Here friction 
is slight, since the point of contact between the 
top and the surface is so small. (Try spinning 
the top on india-rubber—or cheese.) If now 

the top be spun in a ‘‘ vacuum "'—that is, in a 

vessel from which the greater part of the air 

has been romoved—it will spin for an hour. 

Abolish all friction and all resistance from air, 

and the top would spin for ever. Plainly, then, 

tho reader will say, perpetual motion is theoreti- 
cally possible, though men of scionce declare 
that it is not. 

There is here an apparent contradiction, but 
it oe iar upon & misuse of language. Newton's 
first law of motion positively declares not merely 

that perpetual motion is possible, but that 
it is inevitable and necessary. Every moving 
thing, it declares, will exhibit perpetual motion 
if only it be loft alone. 

Perpetual Motion. But o special mean- 
ing has been attached to the phrase per- 
petual motion, and we must explain that 
meaning here, since it bears directly upon 
Nowton's laws of motion, and since Newton 
recognised indirectly, in virtue of his study of 
motion, that law of the conservation of energy 
which contains a denial of the possibility of so- 
called perpetual motion. We have seen that 
perpetual motion is as natural and necessary— 
so far aa the laws of nature are concerned— 
as perpetual rost. Each implies the basic 
prineple of inertia. But by so-called ‘ per- 
petual motion ” is meant not perpetual motion 
at all, but the production of perpetual work by 
motion, without any loss or disappearance of that 
motion—a very different thing. 

As long as motion remains motion it will 
be perpetual; and, indeed, it may be shown 
that motion rd st sialon since even when the 
motion of a y ceases it is not annshilated, 
but is really transformed into other forms of 
motion. erwise it would not cease, declares 
Newton's first law. 

The cricket-ball stops rolling, but its motion 
has been communicated to innumerable par- 
ticles of air which it has displaced, and has also 
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expressed iteelf as heat (which is a mode of 
motion) engendered by the friction between the 
bere | ball and the ground, and the rotating 
ball and the air. 

Motion Cannot be Destroyed. It would 
be a case of what is so badly named perpetual 
motion if the cricket-ball caused all these 
motions in ita path—did all this work—and yet 
lost none of its own motion. If it were pre- 
vented from doing any of this work, it would 
display porpetual motion in its own body; 
but in doing work, that is, in imparting 
motion to its surroundings, it loses ite own 
motion. What is meant, then, by the “ impossi- 
bility of perpetual motion ’’ is really no such 
thing : nothing but perpetual motion is possible 
to any moving thing, unless it bestows its 
motion to something else. It simply cannot 
atop save by giving up its motion to something. 
It cannot destroy its motion. By the imposst- 
bility of perpetual motion is meant the fact that 
the cricket-ball cannot both give up tts motion 
and retain ¢. One cannot both eat his cake and 
have it. One cannot make something out of 
nothing, nor destroy anything—not even motion. 
Motion may be got rid of, but it remains some- 
where. This is what is meant, as we shall 
see later, by the law of the conservation of 
energy. 

The Conservation of Energy. Energy 
— including the kinetic energy we call 
motion—cannot be created or destroyed. When 
the ball left the bat, something was put into tt. 
The bat lost part of its motion, which the ball 
gained. If the ball had a tendency to stop, this 
would mean that the something put into it had 
a tendency to be annihilated. But there is no 
such thing as annihilation. The something 
imparted to the ball remains with it after one 
yard, and will remain with it throughout an 
eternal passage through infinity, unless it is 
transferred to something else. 

It must continue to exist somewhere. But if 
it be imparted to something else—e.g. the air 
or the turf—it necessarily leaves the ball; and 
so the ball stops. It follows that the ball can 
do no work without giving up something it 
possesses. It can do no work without dosng it. 
That is what the porpetual motion machines are 
designed to do: their makers expect them to 
do work without doing it ; to create power out 
of nothing ; to give their motion to a lever or a 
wheel, and yet to keep it. 

We have insisted upon these considerations 
at length, first because the phrase imposstbility 
of perpetual motion is the very worst conceivabic 
way of expressing what it is meant to designate, 
whilst the utter impropriety of the phrase is let 
pass by writers in general ; and because it is very 
important, and not sufficiently insisted upon in 
the text-books, that we ise the necessary 
connection and interdependence of Newton's 
First Law of Motion and the law of the Con- 
servation of Energy. The former is now to be 

as none other than an expression 
of a special case of the latter. The law of 
the conservation of energy includes the fact of 
inertia. 
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By SIR ISAAC PITMAN AND SONS 


"THERE are in the English language a number 

of frequently recurring combinations of 
consonants which are represented in Pitman’s 
Shorthand by large circles, loops, and hooks, 
attached to the consonant stems. After the 
student has learned the use of the additional 
sign for s (a small circle) in the following 
section, he will begin to master the series of 
abbreviations above mentioned. The systematic 
and general employment of hooks, ete., for 
doubling and trebling the power of consonant 
characters forms a distinguishing feature of this 
shorthand method. The signs can be mastered 
with comparative ease, and their uniform em- 
ployment under simple rules, and the readiness 
with whlch they can be written, render them 
an important addition to the speed resources 
of the system. 

Circle S and Z. 9S (together with its 
heavy sound =, for which «is generally written) 
is one of the most frequently occurring conson- 
ants in the English language. The consonant 4 
is represented, not. only by the stroke |, but 
also by a sinall circle { o], which forms an easy 
means of joining one consonant to another. 


When the circle stands alone, or is joined to 
straight consonants not forming an angle, it is 
written with the backward or LEFT motion, 


thus a 
\ & ‘Sy -? 
sp, sk, opps kas. 
Between two straight lines forming an angle, 


the circle s is written on the oUTSIbDE of the 
angle ; thus 


TRY KAS 


kst, tal, pat, chap, 


When the circle s is joined to curves, it is 
written inside the curve, and when it occurs 
between two curves, it is usually written muside 


the first ; as 
S Me a oe ee 0° 
sf, fs, 88, ma, ns, al, ls, ash, 


ahs, sms, msm, lal, = msr, 


rap, vak. 


Ja, msn, nem, 


Re be LE CO ee CL rN 


Sek, tan, lem, mas, nang, asts, alsts, ler. 


The cirele s is always read first at the beginning 
of a word, and last at the end, a eis or 


vowels being read ing to their positions 
Ci nea eras Stes, ee 
with reference to the circle, as 


~ TF aw # 
up, ought, age, pay, may, rays 
NK oT PF Nt og 


stip, sought, sage, pace, nutce, race, 
The succeeding Exercises when in shorthand 
are to be transcribed in longhand ; when in or- 
dinary print they are to be written in shorthand. 


EXERCISE. 
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1, Soup, snow, ears, keys, paalm, seed, bees, 
alms, thaws. 

2. Upset, musk, deceit, opossum, teas, be- 
seech, oxide. 


Loopa ST and STR. Tho frequently oo- 
curring combination sf at the beginning of a 
word, as afem, and af and cd at the end of a word, 
ax in mist, mud, are represented by a loop 
made half the length of the stroke to which it in 
attached. This st (tec) loop follows the same 
rule as the cirele a, that in, 1t is always read firse 
at the beginning of a word, and last atthe end ; 
like the cirele «it in written bechward to straight 
letters and inside curves ; thus 


— a 
ache, ake, stake; Way, case, ccsed, 


pa Qe. trl . 


worne 1 
e 


When convenient the af loop may be employed 


medially, thus 
wk 


reatiyy, testing. 


A large loop, extending two-thirds of the 
length of the stroke to which it ix attached, 
represents atr. This str Joop ia not written at 
the beyinning of arwword. At. the end of a word 
it is invariably read last. The same rules for 
writing apply to it as to the circle « and the 
loop af, and it is written backward to straight 
letters and inside curves, thus 


Ss. Ss. OS 
puss, past, pastor ; 
This Joop may be used medially, as in 
Ce 
masterjpnece. 


The circle s in added to a final loop, as in the 
following examples, 
Pr FP 


b 
taste, tastes, lustre, lustres 


ran.) a) 
must, 


oS 


MLSS, nutster. 


GHORTHAND 
EXERcine. 


rf k-eoot eee Ce 
272 RUS ~~ 2 Pr Pp 


1. Steep, post, stick, kissed, stuff, foist, statue, 
atatute. 

2. Jest, jester, jesters, clastic, pastor, foster, 
Chester. 


Large circles SW and SS or SZ. 
A large initiaL circle written in the same 
manner as the circle s, representa the double 
consonant ste, thus 


PP Am yy, or 


sent, aweel, sum, suum. auNty, sUnyiny, 


A large MEDIAL or FINAL circle, written in the 
asine way nd circle 4, represents as or a. This 
large circle may be supposed to contain the 
ssoond-place short wwe e, and thus to repre- 
nent ses, ses, ses, Or sez; thus 


SP (08) So (002) SQ (cea) 7 (x02) 


mneceasify ; — pltases;— peonsennine 3 cataes. 


Other vowels may be expressed by placing the 
vowel-sign within the circle ; thus 

ee “P48 

exist (ckzist), exhaust,  exercine. 
Final a is added by continuing the circle ; thus 


erercises, 
When a word has a final accent, the stroke a 
and stall cirele or the small cirele and atroke 3 
are gonerally used, and not the large cirelo, thus 


a but oO No but » 


rit'ces, recess’; yur'ces, possess’, 


EXERCISE. 
1 fF q. SW RN we HK 
2 “RK lor ge KR S ean i0 > 


1. Switch, Swedish (sh up), swing, swill, swift- 
eat, SWIVEL. 

2. Possessor, accessory, unsuccessful ; roses, 
analysis. 


Vowels and S$ and T. As an initial 
circle or loop must always be read first, and a 
final circle or loop must always be read last, it 
ia accom when a word begins or ends with 
a vowel, that stroke consonants be employed, 
and not cirele 3 or loop sf, to which vowels 
cannot be placed. Compare, for example, 


YN and ver | and 3 


— sleep; puss, pussy; duet, dusty. 


Therefore, 
The sTROKE consonant muat be used — 
i) When s or z is the only consonant in a 
word, as 


yy yy Y 
saw, sigh, easy. 


The stroke is also employed in derivatives from 
such words, as 


Tre US 
sawmill, siyhing, easiness. 


(b) When a word begins with a vowel im- 
mediately followed by s or z, as 


ae 


ask, exp, 


(c) When a word begins with s, followed by 
a vowel and another s or 2, the stroke s is 
written and then the circle ; as 


a er 


cease, xeizure, society, saucer. 


assume, 


(d) When initial «is followed by two vowels, as 
mM & F 


Siam, science, sciatica; 


or when final s is preceded by two vowels in 
different positions ; as 


( , 5 
joyous, tortuous. 


(e) When a word ends with a vowel im- 
mediately preceded by s or 2, as 


my By SN. i) 


mercy, racy, busy, lazy. 


(f) When a word begins with z, the stroke ) 
is written, thus : 


Ky 
siguag. 


zero, eal, 

When the last. consonants in a word are sit 
with a vowel between them, and when a vowel 
follows st, the circle « and the consonant ¢ must 
be used, and not the loop, thus 


f§  -f 


ruselte, rusty. 


EXERCISE. 
LIT TTR TUEVR 
0 kL ys) a 
1. Ace, essay, says, espouse, schism, assize, 


P — 
. Dizzy, cosy, rosy, russet. suicide, scissors, 
easel, zenith. 


Grammalogues. Frequently occurring 
words are expressed in ahorekand by one of 
their letters, as \. for \v be. These words 
are called grammalogues or letter-words, and 
the shorthand characters that represent them 
are called logograms or word-letters. Below is 
given a list of grammalogues which should be 
committed to memory. These characters are 
generally written on the line, but often above 
or through it. The position in which they 
should be written is indicated thus: (1) above 
the line; (3) through the line; all others rest 
on the line. 


GRAMMALOGUER, 
_..a,an() | 0 he 7 shall 
“ 
.. all (') —~ him, may |, shoud 
and (up) a huno . the 
oa any, in (') ee I, eye (') ( them 
_ are o ts, his .(. these (?) 
_ aa, has (') | it ( this 
\ be oe me, my (') g those (+) 
ee at ©) ae 
' } : 
f... can (') ae on (8) ¢ who (down) 
O first : avs 
— sive oe ours hourly) © chy () 
LL have we gut (*) bn You 
EXERCISE. 
The full stop ta represented by a snuall cross; 
thus x 
8... i ‘yoo L = : i oo oe a 
el, * 4 Re 4 . — > A ro) af 
we ew ! o 
: ot. 5 at ed 


va 
> 
7 a 3 [coe 


o °(x 


Grammalogues are printed in italic. 


3. Sam is fut of dismay in passing the Bay of 
Biscay. 4. But my Scotch gillie shows he has 
no fears, and my Sepoy has no scare as to hia 
safety. 5. Can you say how I may pacify Sam 
on this score? 6. Why you nuty assure hin he 
has no cause to gire way to any alaring, oR speak 
to him in such ways as seem likely to allay his 
sorrows. 


sa oc ~~ wm,  HYPoX yy 
Me TUS Oe lx 4 — 
TN 2 Siew J Re oO Ee 
bee Reg ae eg 
hf 4 


3. A king’s ministers cocupy nigh poste; they 
can speak first, and they may make on mar the 
of the rest. 4. If chosen by vote, those who 
are the power to regiater such a vote shoukd uae 
at to put in office just advisers and those honest 
im counseL, 5, By theae the head of the state may 
he safely advised, and in thia way hia rule may 
be fixed. 


Ree ‘e) 
3 * f e ad 


(¢( ~Neo | SP 
7 { | ae” . 
‘ 3 ow 
«x = x 4 ( J al ( Ny 
Vv 
“~ . e 
Cl ak Ae 
3. At the desire of Lord Swanage, they wrote 
essays on Genesis, 4. The successful essay bore 
the name of Thomas Davis. 6. Many wore ful 
of erkoRS, but the master seome to think wighly 


of Davis’s as possessing nany  excellences, 
6. A thing given by many wes a synopsis of the 


book. 
patte 1 Ain 


1 — L 
e a x 4 7 ue, ..)-- | ° Y 
. \ \ 
Ifo * yy.” 
3. Cecil can now see it is of no tse to ananil the 
lessee who ta honest, and to whose honesty all of 
us can testify. 4. If we may any ao, he ought to 
be less zealous fo abuse in ao fussy a way such 
an unasautuing fellow, 6. To use hom thus vate 
show a sauciness which ia wrong. 6. Only a 
ninny can pursue it iso testy a atyle. 
Key to Exercise in Last Lesson, 


Long Vorwels, 


She, thaw, hay, onth, bay, yo, each, woe, 
shoe, mow. 
Short Vowels, 


Lack, red, tap, rag. ditch, pill, dell, mill, ledge, 
knock, jug, chop, cook, gui, fop, wood, lock. 


Long and Short Vorcels and Diphthonays. 


Goal, get, love, Joam, beach, ship, chime, joy, 
pouch, ague, allow, boil, windy, mire, pad, wile, 


CS Be oO GG Ck 
Lagat WEL 
er Re ate y 
LV4AY J % 
Y ro 


To be continued 
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AGRICULTURE 


CULTIVATION OF THE SOIL 


3 Ploughing, Harrowing, Cultivating, Rolling, Pressing, Sowing. 


Continued from 
page of 


Drainage of Soils. The Value and Composition of Manures 





By Professor JAMES LONG | 


The Ideal Form of Cultivation. The 
soil is tilled either by hand, horse, or steam 
power. The chief object in view is the forma- 
tion of a seod-bed, the mould composing which 
should be reduced by wea'hering and the aid of 
farm implements to as fine a condition or tilth 
ry) gives Owing to their extreme fineness 
and delicacy, the roots of planta are unable to 
ponetrate as they should in all directions 
unless the mechanical condition of the soil 
approaches perfection. 

« cultivation of soil haa the effect of bringing 
mont of its constituents into contact with the 
air and the sun, by which means it is better 
adapted to the feeding of plants, while its 
texture is improved. The ideal form of culti- 
vation is spade labour, but this is impossible 
on the farm owing to its great cost. ith the 
apade or the fork the surface of the soil is com- 
pletely turned, broken up, or laid up in loove 
¢loda for pulverisation by sun and rain, or frost, 
whereas the subsoil may be also dug or loosened 
without being brought to the surface. 

It is owing to the influence of the elements 
that trenching or double-digging proves so valu- 
ablo in nursery and garden work. The oftener 
the subsoil is moved, while kept in its plaoe, 
and the more it is in this way exposed to air and 
sunlight, the more rapidly is it improved, and 
the greater the extent of the feeding ground of 
the plants which grow above it. The plant food 
present in the subsoil, practically the second 
nine inches below the aurface, is chiefly present 
in an unavailable form, but aa ite future avail- 
ability dep:nds chiefly upon air, heat and 
moisture, it is obvious that digging is superior 
‘o ploughing, and the subsoil plough, which, 
unlike the ordinary plough, keepe the subsoil in 
its place, should be used as often as possible. 

Ploughing. Arable land is, in the first 
place, cultivated solely with the A, which is 
made in a variety of forms which are deacribed 
in a succeeding chapter. It is seldom that the 
farmer ploughs more than nine inches deep or 
more than afoot in width. Asarule, the greater 
the depth, the narrower the furrow, for both 
width and depth increase the draught. It is, 
too, in most cases, especially where the surface 
soil is shallow, dangerous to plough too deep in 
lyin inasmuch as the inferior subsoil would 

brought to the surface. 

Plants which, like wheat, oats, roota, potatoes, 
lucerne, and the clovers, are deep-rooted, 
ier both laterally and below in search of 
food and water, prefer deep soils. Barley and 
other pag teptor ag ey seaiaiiage A 

wh on 80 p ploughing is 
Tnponaible, but where deep Brat fs sometimes 
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essentiul. The area covered with the plough m 
a day varies from half an acre on the heaviest 
clays to one acre on the lighter soils, but this 
is ruled by the depth to which the plough 
penetrates, the horses travelling more or less 
rapidly in accordance with the draught. The 
form or shape of the furrow to be ploughed 
should be studied. The object in turning a 
furrow is to provide space for air beneath, to 
prevent the further growth of the plant life still 
growing on the surface, and to present a crest 
on each furrow, which, in response to the 
harrows, will work down into a fine seed-bed. 

Furrow-slicing. Where land is ploughed 
in summer for cleaning, or in winter for frosting. 
high-crested furrow slices are important, as they 
wea‘ her better, and consequently pul verise more 
completely. It is important, where the soil 
ploughed is covered with vegetation, that the 
akim coulter should be attached to the plough, 
that it may pare the edge of the slice on the 
land side, and thus remove and bury those 
plants which, after the furrow has been laid, 
would otherwise remain partially ex and 
in contact with the atmosphere, and thus be 
induced to continue their growth. The bottom 
of the furrow should be left flat, and here the 
horses walk when harnessed in single file. 

In Canada and other Colonies gang ploughs 
are used, so that three furrows may be taken at 
one working, the driver riding behind his team. 
This practice is most economical and rapid, but 
adapted only to large fields. Three-breasted 
poner are seldom used in this country, while 

ouble-breasted or double-furrow ploughs are 
more common for work on hillsides ; where the 
one-way or turn-wrest plough is also found most 
useful. Soil under the pe , unless where 
it is exceptionally light, is laid up in ‘‘ lands,” 
or ridges, with open furrows between them for 
carrying off the water. These lands vary in 
breadth from the width of a 13-coulter drill 
upwards, this width depending upon the soil 
texture. Thus, the heaviest clays are ploughed 
in lands of 1] or 12 feet, and being crested, or 
laid up, much higher than the furrows, they 
remain more or lees dry during the winter season. 
: is essential that all such soils should be under- 


The Steam Plough. The steam plough 
has not proved a successful aid to 
British farming ; apart from its cost and the 
damage which follows the movement of the 
engine on the headlands of the fields, the imple- 
ments are too cl crigead gpg eis 
their work is therefore imperfect and sometimes 
more or less destructive. There are, however, 
occasions when fields which have been abandoned 





to natare, or which are crowded with weeds, may 
‘be steam-ploughed: with advantage. Where 
sland has been pl with horse power, the 
steam cultivator may sometimes be used with 
Say eon tatie ete Cas cen 
ing surface, while the rapidit 
and power with which the t is wii 
through the field assists in the reduction of the 
tilth and the destruction of weeds. The mould- 
fe 
2 


LINCOLN RED BULL 
ing, ridging. or double-breasted plough is 
emo in forming ridges on which mangels 
and swedes are grown, and also for covering 
potatoes, which, planted in the furrow, are subac- 
quently ridged over. 

The soil, first ploughed deep, is brought to a 
fine tilth, especially necessary for the potato, 
and subsequently ridged throughout with the 
ridging plough. Manure is placed in the furrows, 
the potato sets are laid in their places, and the 
rid between each furrow are split in two, 
and the furrows covered, forming in ¥ 
turn fresh ridges or bouts. The steam 
digger, which for some time promised 
success, has not yet taken hoid of the 
farm. The latest invention, however, 
in which horizontal discs are introduced 
into the soil, stirring and pulverising i! 
to considerable depth without turning 
it Over, is suggestive of a marked ad- 
vance, and possibly waen the cost of 
the implement comes within the range 
of the farmer’s pocket, it may be 
employed with advantage. 

Harrowing and Cultivating. 
The cultivation of the soil by the aid 
of the horse Culfsvator, Scuffler, Grubber, 
Scarifier, or Horse Hoe, is intended to 
improve the tilth by reducing it to 
fineness, i weeds. 


shod with {. or 

way coarse land is broken down and 

pel ae no t, indeed, no 
f labour, produces same result 


the right moment. The horse-hoe is especially 
in hoeing between rows of beans, 
potatoes, mangels, swedes, and cabbages. It 
not only improves the surface tilth, but cuts 
down all weeds before it. 

Land is harrowed after the plough to produce 
fine tilth in the seed-bed, and, whether sowi 
with the drill or tho sced-harrow or by hand, 
with the object of covering the seed. Seed- 
_ harrows are lighter and smaller than har- 

2m rows intended to follow the plough, but 

che ween depends upon the nature of 
the soil, for the heavier the soil the 

- heavier the harrow required. early 

spring the harrow is frequently drawn 
across a ficld of growing corn to kill young 
weed scr, as woll as to break the 
crust which has formed, and to admit 
sir. Similarly, harrows are drawn across 
meadows before the spring grass com- 
menocs to grow, for the destruction of 
moss, the breaking of tho soil cap, and 
the admission of air. Some farmers 
harrow their turnips as well to improve 
the tilth as to remove a number of tho 
growing plants which, sown thickly in 
rows, are subsequently singled with a hand 
hoe, leaving spaces of 15 to 20 inches 
between each turnip. In autumn the 
stubbles are harrowed to kill weeds, and on 
those farms where Trifolium incarnatum (crim- 
son clover) is grown, in order to cover the seod 
which haa been broadcasted. 

Rolling, Pressing and Sowing, Rollers 
are made in two forms—flat, and with a serics 
of loose rings. Both are intended to give com- 
pactness to seed beds, After harrowing in the 
sced, whether corn, clover, or graas, t': roller 
is passed over the land, moisture is proserved, 
the seed is induced to germinate better, and 
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the plant to w more quickly, whilo the 
soil surface remains level and c uently 
more suitable for ulterior forms of labour. 
Grass land is rolled after harrowing to give 
compactness which has been disturbed 
by the harrows, as well as to crush excrescences 
or loose materials, such as stones, which had 
been picked up, in order that they may 
t be in the way of the knives of the mow- 
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ing machine, and possibly become a 
cause of accident. 

The Presser, which is now empldyed 
in few parts of England, is drawn 
after the plough over land intended 
for wheat. The heavy rings of which 
it is composed produce deep, if narrow, 
furrows or impressions, into which 
broadcasted falis, and where it is 
subsequently covered by the harrows 
and roller. Although the seed of corn 
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is frequently sown by hand, the prevailing 
method is now to deposit it in the soil by the 
aid of a drill. The two leading typos of drill 
are those which are known as cup and force 
feeding drills respectively. The quantity of corn 
to be sown is regulated, and dro into the 
furrows made by the tines of the cylinders, which 
are known as coulters. The averago drill will 
not only sow corn, but clover, lucerne, peas, and 
in some cases beans and grass seeds, Grass and 
clover seods when mixed are commonly 
broadcasted by the aid of a seed-harrow, 
which takes a wide sweep. Sometimes, 
however, a broadcaster is attached to an 
ordinary drill, so that grass sceds may be 
sown with the corn, and, therefore, at 
one operation. Drilla are sometimes 
made with interchangeable bodies, so 
that turnip, mangels, and cabbago seed, 
together with artificial manures, may 
also be aown with the one machine. The 
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typical English drill is much inferior to the Cana- 
ian, which is lighter, requiring less horse power, 
and only one man and a boy—sometimes a 
man will suffice — instead of two men and a 
boy. The work is more quickly performed, the 
wearing parts are simpler, and easily replaced, 
while the ground covered in a day is measured. 
Drainage of Soile. Unless drained 
effectively, many soils, especially the clays and 
marshy lands, would be useless for the produc- 
tion of crops. Land needs draining when it is 
boggy, when rain collecta on the surface, or 
when the water table is so near the surface that 
the roots of plants penetrate it. A wet soil is 
often recognised by the weeds which grow upon 
it, as the sedge and the rush. Draining has the 
effect of removing surplus water, and of intro- 
ducing air, consequently it promotes warmth, 
the soil becomes porous, is healthier for stock, 
and is followed by the disappearance of water- 
loving weeds, and the vigorous growth of 
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cultivated plants. The natural growth of crops 
is ler, manures act more effectively, the soil 
is worked more easily, and a more perfect seed- 
bed preparable. Land may be drained on the 
surface by making grips or furrows—a common 
practice on very heavy clay where each “ land ™ 
1s ploughed to the width of the drill; by openi 

furrows with the and filling with hard 
bushes, or—and this is the most approved 
practioo—by laying pipes. The common drain 
pipe, 2} inches in diameter or bore, is made of 


well-baked clay. It must be laid on a level 
bed, carry ite wa‘er in'o the main drain, which 
conveys it to a carefully-selected outfall. 

The depth at which the pipes are laid depends 
upon the character of the soil; it varies from 2 
feet in heavy clay to 4 fect inloam. The distance 
from drain to drain also varies with the soil from 
12 to 40 feet. The main drains are laid lower 
than the collecting drains that the water may 
be perfectly collected and carried away. The 
main object of draining is not to remove water 
from above, but from below, and thus to reduce 
the height of the water table. It was found at 
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roots, only a portion of the nutritious material 
in utilised, the remainder is evacuated, and as 
this refuse contains the larger proportion of the 
fertilising matter present in the ration, it follows 
that by its return to the soil something is pro- 
vided for the enrichment of future crops, although 
not all that was taken from it. 

Comparative Values of Food. An 
animal which is productive, aa the cow in 
milk or in calf, or the steer in process of 
fattening, utilises more of the valuable pro- 
perties of food than an animal siaiaiained in 
merely store condition, hence the manure pro- 


THE CoMPposnlION OF MANURE: ANALYSIS OF ITS PROPERTIES. 
[The figures given are per cent.) 
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Rothamsted that when the rainfall reached 25 
inches some 2,500 tons of water were deposited 
per acre, of which less than 50 per cont. was 
evaporated, the balance passing through the soil ; 
it follows, therefore, that on a soil which is not 
sufficiently porous or well-drained successful 
cropping is impossible. 

he farm student, having learned the prin- 
ciples of draining, should make a point of 
studying it in actual practice. Especially 
should he also make a point of examining land 
which is undrained but which needs draining, 
and of heavy clay land with crops upon it 
which has been successfully drained. 


MANURES 


In order to understand the principles upon 
which farm production is based, it is neces- 
sary to realise that plants feed, and that 
just as the bodies of animals, including man, 
are built of materials found in the soil, the 
atmosphere, and in water, so are the bodies of 
jlants. The plant, either directly or indirectly, 
foods the animal, hence the dependence of the 
one kingdom upon the other, for the waste or 
excreta of the animal returns to the soil, and 
after undergoing certain chemical and other 
changes, becomes food for plants. Manure may 
be broadly divided into two kinds, farmyard 
dung, t.e., the solid and liquid excreta of animals, 
and artificial manures, some of which are bye- 
products, while others are obtained direct from 
the soil itself. Farmyard manure is a mixture 
of the excreta of the livestock of the farm and 
straw and other litter provided for their comfort. 
It is the most perfect manure, because it con- 
tains all that is for plant life, and 
because of the mechanical, or physical, action 
which it exerts, especially on the extremely light 
and heavy soils. In the consumption of food 


duced by either is of less value, but in practice 
the productive animal is usually fed upon rich 
rations imported on to the farm, so that the 


manure produced may not only maintain the 
fertility of the soil, but actually increase it. 
Where no such food is imported, and where the 
livestock of the farm are fed solely upon its 
produce, the soil is gradually impoverished, 
especially as regards its most valuable consti- 
tuent, nitrogen. Soil exhaustion, however, may 
be largely prevented in most cases by doepor 
and more thorough cultivation. The minerals 
below, when atirred, are submitted to the influence 
of air, and the insoluble foods they dontain are 
gradually rendered available. 

By the application of nitrogen in some artificial 
form to soil well supplied with potash, phos- 
phoric acid, and lime, crops may be grown 
without exhausting it, but no farm practice is 
gencrally justified or economical where the 
ane fai of dung is ignored. As a soil is 
infertile where either nitrogen, potash, or phos- 

horic acid are absent, it follows that care must 
taken that it is supplied with each, and in 
sufficient abundance. The systematic use of 
dung ensures this ; but again, in practice where 
dung is the product of ill-fed stock, it must be snp- 
plemented by artificials containing one or more of 
these materials if the results are to be successful. 


Value of Dung. Still, further, as dung pos- 
senses a mechanical value which artificial fertilisers 
do not, it is essential on both heavy and light soils 
owing to the importance of improvi eir tex- 
ture. Vegetable and animal matter of all kinds 
contain some fertilising property, hence the com- 
post heap of the gardener and the dung heap of 
the farmer. Even weeds are convertible into 
useful manure, but their life must firet be 
destroyed, or the soil may be again infected by 
their presence, or by the germination of their 


by stock, whether corn or cake, hay, straw, or seeds. 
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Where dung is built into a heap, the sides should 
be per pend ou and compact, and the dung from 
each claas of stock thoroughly mixed. As dung fer- 
mente or oxidizes, oxygen uniting with certain of 
its constituents in the presence of air. it should 
be kept as compact and coul as powible. In the 
uncovered farmyard, which is usually Jittered 
with straw, the manure is subjected to rain and 
fermentation prevented, but such practice is 
followed by great reduction in its value, owing 
to the washing away of a large proportion of its 
most. valuable properties, while the labour of 
cartage to the land is increased. 


Liquid Manure. Unless manure, the urine 
being absorbed by the litter, whether straw 


or ek mons, is daily carted to the fields. 
it should be heaped under cover, and above 
a tank intended for the salvage of the 


liquid. If a pump is erected above the tank, 
and in the centre of the heap, the liquid 
may be daily distributed over the solid manure, 
and while being absorbed, thus keep the heap 
cool. As wo shall see later. the liquid excreta, 
weight for weight. is of greater value than the 
solid excreta of atock, although it ix extensively 
wasted in farm practice. If this liquid, a... 
urine, is drained into a tank, as already sug- 
gested, it must be diluted with about twice its 
volume of water in order to prevent the loss of 
ita nitrogen, which will otherwise escape in the 
form of carbonate of ammonia. It follows that, 
from what has been said, a dung heap should 
be covered with a simple roof to prevent ita 
damage by rain. Where a manure heap heats-— 
and heating is more rapid in the case of the 
excreta of the horse than of the heavier excreta 
of cattle and pigs —nitrogen in the form. of 
ammonia is quickly lost, while if washed by 
‘ain, the drainings will remove a large propor- 
tion of the two chief mineral fertilisers, potash 
and phosphoric acid. The Joss of nitrogen may 
be prevented by the employment of gypsum 
(plaster of Paria) or the potassic fertiliser kainite, 
or oven by the liberal distribution of dry earth. 


Effect of Covered Yards. In farm 
practice of the beat kind cattle and pi 
are largely kept. as, indeed, aro sheep in 
France, in covered yards or sheds, with the 
result that lees straw is employed as litter, and 
the manure produced ia not damaged by rain. 
Upon the condition of farming manure much 
depends. In rotten or fermented dung fertilising 
materials aro more readily available to planta, 
although largely diminished in weight, this losa 
being due to oxidation and consequently to 
combustion. Fermented dung, however, is me- 
chanically more useful than fresh or light 
dung containing abundance of straw, for the 
lighter soils, which it renders more compact, a 
remark which equally applies to heavy cow and 

ig dung; moreover, as these soils are not 
retentive, rome of the fertilising constituents of 


raw or unfermented dung are quickly washed into 
the subsoil or the drains before have been 
taken up by planta. On the other unfer- 
mented dung. in which the litter is whole, 
improves the texture of the heavier soils, which 
it ts as it decomposes, while its fertilising 
properties are not wasted owing to the retentive 
power of soils of this character. Bearing these 
remarks in mind. it should nevertheless be under- 
stood by the student of farming that, while 
there is always loxs as between the production of 
dung, solid and liquid, by stock, and its being 
covered by the plough, the loss is immensely 
smaller where it 1s taken into the field in quite 
fresh condition, the urine pat | absorbed by the 
sulids and the litter, and still further that the 
results are inferior where the solid manure is used 
withont the liquid. 

There are many opinions as to the quantity 
of manure produced by animals. Much depends 
upon their weight, the food and water they con- 
sume. and, where litter is employed, upon the 
quantity supplied to them, but observations 
which have oe made point to the production 
of from 8 to 10 tons, including litter under 
cover during the winter season of six to seven 
months. 


Fertilising Materials. This may be 
estimated in the following way, it being first 
understood that the weight of the chief fertilisi 
materials—nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and potash 
—present in a ton depends altogether upon. the 
quality of the food consumed by the stock 
producing it, upon its condition, whether fresh 
or rotten, and the manner in which it has been 
preserved. Thus there may be from 9 to 15 Ib. 
each of nitrogen and potash, and from 4 to 10 Ib. 
of phosphoric acid. If, therefore, we take a 
sample containing O'4 per cent. of nitrogen, 
OQ per cent of phosphoric acid, and 0°45 per 
cent. of potash, and value the nit at 6d. a 
pound, the phosphoric acid at 2}d., and the 
potash at I}d., we arrive at a total value of 
about 7a. Id. 

To this, however, something should be added 
to represent the value of the mechanical action 
of dung. which we believe has never yet been 
estimated ; but if we place this as low as 2s. 6d., 
we get a total of 9s. 7d., which represents a ton 
of farm manure of quite moderate quality, 
although it is commonly sold by villagers and 
others to farmers at as little as 5s. A first- 
rate sample of dung valued in the same way 
would be worth some shiliings more ; hence our 
desire to impress upon the reader the immense 
importance of care in the m ment of what, 
after all, is one of the most valuable properties 
ae oe ae In aed gaa a student will 

t this value is yi that 
dung on the majority of Read 2a capsliener 
to the rain, and consequently to partial 
destruction. 


To be continued 
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Various Tissues described. Chemical Composition of the Body. 
Repair and Decay. Uses of Food. How Temperature is regulated 


By Dr. A. T. SCHOFIELD 


The Tissues of the Body. 
not here enter into a minute 


seen, the body is made up, because 
three of them, the muscular, nervous, 
cpithelial, or «kin, will be treated later. 
Of the remaining five, we shall examine 
the two most important, the carts- 
laginous and bony, first, and then 
briefly notice the adipose, or fat, the 
fibrous, and connective tissues. 

Cartilage forms the models of all 
the bones in the fuwtus, or infant 
before birth (except the flat bones, 
which are made from thick mem- - 
brane), and is the precursor of = 
bone. It also persists through 
life in some parts to supply a ; 
smooth surface in joints to form 
tubes and to provide a yielding 
framework when required, as in 
the front of the chest. Cartilage 
is composed of cells, imbedded in 
a large amount of intercellular 
substance, that multiply by fission 
within the cell-wall, or capsule, 
which eventually forms the inter- 
cellular substance. It is gencrally 
covered with a membrane called 
perichondrium. It contains no 
nerves, and is of three varieties— 
hyaline, white fibrous, and yellow 
saisic cartilage. 

Hyaline cartilage [16] has an 
intercellular substance or matric 
like ground glass, which really 
consists of layers of laminae, 
like those of an onion, round 
the cells. It contains no blood- 
vessels, and is principally found 
in joints, and in the ribs and 
nasal cartilages. 

White fibrous cartilago 
has an intercellular substance 
or matrix of white fibres 
arranged in layers. It is found 
in a cartilage in the knee-joint, 
between the vertebra in the 
back, and in a few other places. 

Yellow elastic cartilage has 
a matrix of yellow elastic 
fibres, and is found in the ex- 
ternal ear, the epiglottis at the 
back of the tongue, and in the 
eustachian tubes, that lead from 
the throat to the ear (17}. 

Bones. Bones [18] form 
the framework of the body, and 


We shall 
escription of 
all the eight tissues, of which, as we have 
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16. CARTILAGE 
CORPUSCLES 





17. FROM A SECTION 


THROUGH THE EPIGLOTTIS 


a. Porichondrium 


&. Network of elastic fibrils 


surrounding the cartilage 
velle 





are hard, 
strong as oak ; one inch of compact bone will 
support 5000 |b. weight. 


tough, and elastic. They aro twice as 
They are a compound 
of two-thirds earthy material, prin- 
cipally phosphate of lime, and one- 
third animal, principally gelatine. 
They contain alxo a little carbonate 
and fluoride of lime, and phosphate of 
magnesium. There are so intimately 
blended that all the lime can be dis- 
solved out by weak hydrochloric acid, 
and yet leave the bone the same 
shape, but flexible; or the gelatine 
can be removed by boiling with the 
same result as to shape, only the 
bone becomes brittle. 

The animal matter is in oxceas 
in the bones of the young, making 
thom tougher; and the mineral 
in those of the old, making them 
more brittle. One cannot really 
break a baby's bones, which are 
like leather; whereas an old 
person’s thigh-bone may snap 
right in two, from a fall on a 
Carpet. Bone is of different 
qualities —ivory, or dentine, compact 


tissuc, and cancellous tissue, or 
spongy bone. We get dentine in 
the teoth, compact bone in the 


shafts of the long bones, and 

cancellous tissue in their ends. 

Cancellous tissue is like pumice- 
atone, only the lattice work is 
beautifully arranged in regular 
Gothic arches, so aa to support 
the greatest pressure with the 
smallest weight. One cubic 
inch, ta a drachm, can 
support 500lb. Flat bones 
have an exterior of cone 
tissue, and a layer of cancellous 
tissue inside. 

Construction of Bone. 
Under the microscope (20] bone 
is found to consist of vertical 
bundles of scaly plates, with 
spaces between ca lacune, 
connected together by tiny 
canals called canalicult, yxhoz 
inch in diameter, and 
rounding central ducts called 
Haversian canals, which branch 
and are connected with each 
other. In the lacunm are large 
branched cells called bone 

, the only really 
active living parte. They 
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never move, but spend their livesin nourishing the 
bone surrounding them. Round the bundles [19] 
of bony scales surrounding each Haversian cana 





19. TRANSVERSE SECTION OF BONE 
Bhowing laruine, lacune, and canal 


are other layers, binding, as it wore, all together 
into the complete bone. These scales are all 
impregnated with lime salts. Bone is a substance 
formed out of cartilage in the 

following way: In the child = 
before birth there is at first 
no bone, but: models of every 
bone are formed in cartilage, 
which changes into osseous = 





Shape and Size of Bones. Bones are 
hollow to make them lighter and stronger. 
In birds they are filled with warm air, 
which in the swift swallow enters even 
the small bones of the toes. The tubular 
construction, with its resultant strength, is 
common throughout nature. When Galileo, 
the great astronomer, was a prisoner in the 
Spanish Inquisition, accused of infidelity, he 
picked up a hollow straw from his dungeon 
floor and said, ‘If there were nothing else 
in Nature to show me the existence of a God, 
this would suffice.’ The interior of the bones 
in man is filled with marrow, except in the air- 
cells of the frontal bone and some bones of the 
face. Red marrow is found in cancellous tissue, 
and contains large numbers of lymph corpuscles 
and blood corpuscles. This marrow is probably 
one of the sources of the blood eorpuscles. 
Yellow marrow (mostly fat) fills the shafts of 
long bones. 

Bones are of many sizes and shapes, but may 
roughly be divided into four varieties: 

1. Lona Bongs. These are chiefly found in 
the limba and ribs. They form long levers by 
which the arms and legs are moved. They con- 
sist of a middle part or shaft and ends or 
extremities, covered with cartilage, the bones 
themselves being covered with 
fibrous tissue, which forms a 
tough skin (pertosteum) over 
them. The shaft is generall 
hollow, and contains the blood. 
vessels, and some fat called 


tissue, Inthe cartilage of the ; marrow. 
limba, for instance, lime salts b 2. SHort Bones. These 
begin to form in ‘the shaft, , —— - are found in the wrist and 
and at each end, until cach — ankle, and wherever great 
ge ; ae ae mss == ia fos is Aho ny joint. 
changed into bone, the only = 1] a. . Frat Bones. ese are 
eeeilaas oe ae d a a ; se plates, flat or rounded, 
between the shaft and cac and are used to protect parts. 
20. LONGITUDINAL SECTION OF BONE ; 
rae . h a, Haversian or bone canals They an form of two hard 
us notice the reason d. Bone corpurcies outer layers, with light 


for this arrangement in the 

growing child and look at the difference between 
the shin-bone of a child and an adult [23]. 
While this bono is growing it is actively used 
all the time at the joints, as the child moves 
about. The part here must necessarily be hard, 
and the bone cannot therefore grow at the ends. 
It is consequently made in three pieces, and con- 
tinues to grow just where the cartilage rings 
are till eighteen or twenty ; then the cartilage 
disappears, and all three parts unite in one, and 
the length of the bone is finally fixed. Man 
bones are in more than three picces in childhood. 
Take the bones of the spine, for instance [28]. 
Here we sec that no fewer than six pieces are 
fused into one at manhood. This explain 
how carefully a growing child should be handled, 
and how straight the spinal column should be 
kept, when it is built up of over 200 pieces 
instead of 26 solid bones. 

Flat bonce like the shoulder-Wladea and the 
bones of the skull are formed of tough membrane 
instead of cartilage, and in it the lime salts 
grow in the same way. 
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spongy tissue between. The 

skull and the shoulder-blades are made of flat 
bones. 

4. IrrEGvLaR Bonrss. These include all 





21. DIAGRAM OF ADULT AXD GROWING BONE 


the bones of no particular shape, such as 
the vertebra of the backbone. and some 
others. 


Other Kinds of Tiseue. Adipose or ~ 
fat’ tissue existe all over the body between 
the muscles and the skin, as a_ protective 


covering, and a retainer of heat, 
fat being, like the felt covering a 
boiler, a non-conductor of heat. It 
is also used internally as packing 
round various organs. It is formed 
of loose fibrous tiasue full of cells, 
containing globules of oil. No tissue 
in the body varies so much in quan- 
tity at different times. 

Fibrous tissue is made up of strong 
fibres with a few cells, and forms the 
tendons and ligamenta, and all the 
strong bands of the body; whother 
attached to muscles, surrounding 
joints, or binding the various bones 
together [24]. 

Connective tissue is absolutely 
everywhere, and connects all the 
other structures and tissues together 
by masses of loose fibres with 
scattered cells, 

As the intercellular substance is 
the cement between cells that form 
each tissue (cartilage, bone, etc.), 80 
the connective tissue is the 
mortar for the whole body, 
that forms all the structures 
and tissuca into a_ solid 
building. 

Chemical Construcs 
tion of the Body. Let 
us emphasise, even at the 
risk of going over old ground, 
the great fact that life con- 
sists of Metabolism, in other 
words of incessant change ; 
and trace roughly the pro- 
cess by which the change is 
effected. Then we shall ana- 
lyse the body and resolve it 
into its several constituents, 
noticing the remarkable fact 
that the food of the body, 
which is considered in ite 
proper place in the section 
on HEALTH, exactly corre- 
sponds with the anal ysis of 
the materials of the body, 
showing thereby how en- 
tirely it meets its needs. 

We shall then discuss 
the means by which the 
body heat is manufactured 
and ma‘ntained ; and so 
“grasp the fact of the enor- 
meus force required to 
warm a man of some 
1530 Ib. weight to a con- 
stant heat of nearly 
100° F., whatever the ex- 
ternal temperature may 
be: a force that runs to 
nearly 3000 foot-tons (or 
tons raised a foot high) 
perday. Laatly, we shall 
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solid bo 
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d. Plasma cells 
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23, DIAGRAM OF TWO VERTEBRAE FROM 
THE MIDDLE OF A CHILD'S SPINE 
They are seperated by an elastic 

each is in aix parta; the upper and lower 
plates bake 
After twenty 





24. PLEXUS OF BUNDLES OF FIBROUS TISSUE 
FYROM THE OMENTUM OF RAT 
@. Acapillary tblood-vease!. 6. Bundles of fibrous 


ce The connective tissue corpuscles. 
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consider the daily gain and loss of the body, and 
thus be prepa 
Physiology proper, to which these first two 


to commence the study of 


sections form an introduction, and 
which consists of a detailed descrip- 
tion of the vital processes of the 
various systems of the body. 

Repair and Decay. It us 
then glance first at the great question 
of MeranoLism. Lifo has been shown 
to bo a condition of incoasant change, 
dependent on the two opposite prin- 
ciples of repair and decay. 

One twenty-fourth part. of tho body 
(more or loss) wastes every day, and 
this has to bo mado good. To effect 
this, wo have to tako in fresh 
material at the rate of about a ton a 
year. Life has been happily said to 

ea condition of dynamic equiltbrium, 
never absolutely balanced, howevor, 
but ever oscillating to one side or the 
other. We are never exactly the samo 
woight for two minutos togethor. 

If a person could be placed upon 
a scale, accurately balanced with his 
weight, at 6 am., and carry on his 

day's routino in that position 
he would find while (vite in 
bed the scale waa very slowly 
rising. as he got very gradu- 
ally lighter, from the slow 
wasting of the tissues. When 
he began to dress ho would 
- find himsclf ascending in the 
air more quickly, presuming, 
of course, that his clothes are 
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ey, 7 not weighed, the destruction 


of the body being much more 
rapid with any exertion. At 
breakfast the scale would 
suddenly descend from the 
food taken: to far below ite 
level at 6 a.m. Then, till 
lunch, if in active busines 
with brain or manual work, 
he would rise steadily from 
the lows of weight. At 
lunch =the — descending 
movement would be re- 
peated, and thus the daily 
round would go on. 

The whole of these 
" Changes that take place in 
the living body are in- 
cluded in the one word, 
Metabolism; which  in- 
cludes not only the wear 
and tear of life, the de- 
struction or Katabolism, 
and repair or Anabolism, 
of all living tissue, but 
also the processes produc- 
ing the manifestation of 
living foree and energy 
necessary to its storage 
an‘ expenditure. Animal 
force and energy are 
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evolved by the reduction of complex substances 
to ample. 

A complex substance, such as meat, is built 
up of large numbers of molecules like a tower 
of bricks. Of course, force or energy has been 
required todo this. As this substance is reduced 
to simple bodies, containing fewer molecules, 
such as urea, carbonic acid, and water, the force 
stored up in the meat as potential encrgy becomes 
manifested and used as kinetic energy, or active 
life force. 

Life a Twofold Process. The s-hole 
process of life is, therefore, twofold; th: cne 
consisting in the reception, assimilation, mcta- 
bolism, and excretion of matter, or the vegetative 
function ; the other in the animal functwns, or 
the direction of the onergy thus set free by 
meana of the will, nerves, and muscles to the 
purpones of life. 

Food is, therefore, required for two great 
purposes: (1) to repair the tissues of the body, 
and (2) to be stored as potential force for future 
use. In regard to food, we have to consider 
both quality ani quantity. It must be suitable 
and it must be sufficient. To be suital'e for 
repair, it must be homologous, ¢.e. of the same 
nature as that which has to be made good. If 
of a different nature it is heterologous, and is a 

ison or medicine, not a food. We will, there- 
ore proceed first to examine the composition of 
tho human body. 

The Composition of the Human 

y. human body contains one fourth 
of all the known clements (17 out of 67). Chief 
among them in importance and quantity are the 
four non-metallic elements: orygen, carbon, 
hydrogen, and nitrogen; and the three metals, 
calcium, sodium, and um. The following 
is a rough analysis of the body: 


Oxygen (0) es ‘i -. 720 
Carbon [C) a e¢ ee es 13°5 
Hydrogen (H]_ .. a -. 90 
Nitrogen{N}] _.. a -. @8 
Calcium [Ca 1°3 


Phosphorus Ip} and Sulphur [8] 12 
Sodium [{Na], Potassium [K], 
Chlorine [C1], Iron [Fe], Mag- 
nesium [Me » Silicon {sil 
Traces only of Lead [Pb], Cop- 
per (Cuj, and Aluminium [Al] 5 
100°0 

It will thus be seen that the metals form less 
than 2 per cent. of the whole body. 

In round numbers we may say the body is 
#0,3C, y H, ON Its average weight is 
150 1b., of which 113 1b. are water, and 37 Ib. 
solide, made up as follows: Muscles, 17 Ib. ; 
fat, 6 1b. ; in blood, 41b.; bones, 10 Ib. 

A more graphic way of considering the com- 
position of the body is to compare its contents 
and their quantities to well-known articles of 
food, or commerce. This has been done in 
many wa For instance, it is computed that 
&@ woman's body is equal in composition ani 
amount to 1000 cape 

She is composed of gases, liquids, and solids. 
Of oxygen there is enough to fill 200 36-gallon 
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barrels; of nitrogen 44 Ib.; of h 

en ugh to fill a balloon capable of li the 
woman over 2000 feet; of carbon 213 1lb., or 
enough to make 9000 lead pencils ; of iron there 
are 48 grains, enough to make five tacks; of 
salt enough to fill six saltcellars ; of phosphorus, 
34 lb., enough to make 8000 boxes of matches ; 
of water there is cnough to fill a 9 gallon barrel. 

Substances of the Body. Leaving 
these fantastic ideas, we must remember that 
the various substances of the body do not occur 
often as elements, but chiefly as compounds, 
which are generally of great complexity. The 
following are the chief of these: 

1. INORGANIC LIQUIDS. warer. This 
forms two-thirds by weight of the whole body. 
The fluids of the body contain from 80 to 89 
per cent. The solids vary from the enamel 
with 2 per cent. to the kidneys with 82 per cent. 
Skin, hair, muacle, are all three-fourths water ; 
bone and cartilage, one-half ; and fat about a 
quarter. 

Acip. Hydrochloric in the grstric juice. 

2. INORGANIC GASES. These include 
chiofly O, H N, and CO,. 

Oxyern [O]. This gas is essential to all 
vegetable and animal life. It is the only 
element directly used in the body—to the extent 
of 7000 grains daily, which represents also, of 
course, the daily loss. 

HYDROGEN [ Fy. This gas, by its combination 
in the body with O, forms water. It also enters 
into nearly every organic compound. 

Nrrrocen {N'. This gas is found in the body 
in ita free state, merely as a diluent of oxygen ; 
though in combination it is an integral part of 
evory tissue. The daily quantity lost by the 
body is 300 grains. 

CarsBonio Dioxipg, or Carponic Acip Gas 
{CO,]. This is formed in the body by the com- 
bination of O with carbon. 

CARBON itaelf is also a most important part 
of organic compounds ; 5000 grains a day are 
used, and it enters into nearly every part of 
the body. 

3. INORGANIC SOLIDS. sats. Chiefly 
chlorides of sodium, and potassium, and phos- 
phates of calcium, and sodium. Sodium chloride 
(common salt) is the most important of these. 
Jt occurs everywhere, and is absolutely necessary 
for existence. 

Catcium Puospuate is the most abundant 
salt, and forms half of the bones. 

Organic Bodies. These may be divided 
into two great classes, sitrogenous and non- 

y . The first consists mainly of slbu- 
ae (proteid), the latter of starches, sugars, and 
ata. 

1. NITROGENOUS COMPOUNDS. Thea 
all contain C, O, H, N, and S (sulphur). 
include albumen of all sorte (like the white of egg) 
found in all cells, forming the bases el aac 
plasm ; in the blood and lymph, in m and 
nerve, in cartilage and bone, and in the skin. 

Sscrrrions. These include the constituents 
of bile (glycocholic and taurocholic acids), bile 
a. and all the ferments, and digestive 

uids of the body that contain nitrogen, 


Excretions. These are the effete aroivels 
of the body, and include urea. uric acid, leucin, 


tyrosin, etc., ects by kidneys and bowels. 

2. NON. TROGENOUS COMPOUNDS. 
These are divided into the two great classes of 
Carbohydrates and fate and oils, or Hydrocarbons, 

CARBOHYDRATES. These bodies all contain 
carbon, also hydrogen and oxygen in the pro- 
portion to form water, and include animal 
starches, such as glycogen in the liver and 
dextrin in muscle; also sugars found in the 
liver, blood, muacles. etc. 

HypROCARBONS, or fats and oils. These 
contain carbon, and hydrogen and oxygen, but 
not in the proportion to form water. They are 
found in all body fat, in bile. ete. 

A close comparison of this list of the con- 
stituents of the body with that of foodstuffs in 
the section on HEaLtH will show how sur- 
prisingly they resemble each other. The food 
taken is exactly adapted in detail to the waste 
of the body, and that so largely by instinct, 
that few have any idea why certain articles are 
food and others are not, and why they are eaten 
in certain proportions. A comparison of these 
two sections will give the key. 

The Heat of the Body. The heat of 
the body is maintained by chemical reactions ; 
mainly by the combustion of 0 with the pro- 
duction of CO, and water. It is a form of 
energy, and is produced by the vibration of the 
molecules. The ultimate source of it is the 
food, and oxygen taken into the body ; and the 
cause of it is the metabolism or vital changes of 
the body. The amount of it depends upon the 
amount of these changes. The repair, building 
up. or anabolism of the tissue is, however, 
bzlieved rather to absorb heat than to evolve it. 
It is in the decay, oxidation, or kataboltem of the 
tissue that heat is principally evolved. It is 
found, indeed, by direct experiments that the 
amount of C and H that unite in the body in 
twenty-four hours with O is sufficient to main- 
tain the body temperature for a day. The 
energy stored in the food of the body could be 
truly described as latent heat, were all of it 
used in the production of heat. Neverthcless, 
though some of it produces mechanical and 
electrical energy, it is convenient to measure 
its potential forces under the head of heat units. 

Heat Unite. A heat unit is the force that 
raises One pound of water 1° F., and corresponds 
in mechanical energy with 772 work unite (a 
work unit being 1 |b. raised one foot high). In 
other words, it requires 772 times as much 
force to raise 1 lb. water 1° F. as it does to 
raise 1 lb. one foot high. The amount of heat 
units in any food is found by burning it in a 
closed cham ber, surrounded with a fixed quantity 
of water; which in its turn is in a chamber, 
isolated by non-conducting substances and cold 
water, from any external heat. The heat 
evolved passes by means of a coiled lead tube 
through the water, and the increase of ite tem- 
perature, ascertained by delicate thermometers, 
multiplied by the volume of water, readily gives 
the number of heat unite. A living ani can 
be placed inside the chamber instead of food, 
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and the heat it gives off, passed through the 
water in like manner, shows the number of heat 
units it evolves, 

It is thus found that 52 parts of fat contain 
as many heat units as 100 of albumen, or proteid, 
114 of starch, or 130 of sugar. The reason that 
fat gives so much more heat than starch or 
sugar, ix, as | have said. that in the latter the 
H and ( are in the proportions to form water, 
so that the C alone is burnt; whereas in fat 
there is always a great excess of H, xo that 
both C and H oxidise, and are sources of heat. 
Some heat, no doubt, entera the body through 
hot drinks. 

The places where most heat is produced are the 
muacles, the secreting glands and organs and the 
brain. The muscles form about one half of the 
body, and the bones nearly the other half. The 
latter produce but little heat, whereas the former 
are the greatest thermogenic (i.e. heat- producing) 
centres in the body. Muscle-work forms about 
one-fifth of all the work done in the body, and 
nine-tenths of it is produced in the form of 
heat units, and only one-tenth in mechanical 
energy. The heart must be included with the 
muscles as a thermogenic centre. 

The secreting glands, such as the liver, produce 
heat. With ealivary glands, the blood leaving 
them is a degree hotter when they act than 
when they are passive, In the liver of the dog 
the temperature in often 105°. 

The brain, by its active metabolism, is also 
a source of heat. 

Other small! sources of heat are the concussion 
of joints, the friction of muscles, blood, the 
formation of salta, and other chemical changes. 

Warm and Cold-blooded Animale. 
Warm and cold-blooded animals have lately been 
called homotothermal, or of uniform heat, and 
poikilothrrmal, or of varying heat; becauac the 
real difference between them ia that the blood 
in a warm-blooded animal remains the same, 
notwithstanding variations in surrounding tem- 
perature ; while the blood in the cold-blooded 
animal varies with the surrounding medium. 

Of warm-blooded animala (mammals and 
birds), man has a temperature of 00" F. (98°6 in 
the armpit); the average temperature of the 
mammalia being 101° F. In birds the average 
temperature is 107° F. Amongst cold-blooded 
animals many vary but slightly with the sur- 
rounding temperature. Snakes average 82" F. ; 
in cold weather they are hotter, and in hot, 
colder than the air. Fish are often one or two 
degrees warmer than the water. The frog is 
generally about half a degree warmer than the 
water. 

In warm-blooded animals the metabolism and 
the consumption of oxygen increase in cold 
weather and decrease in hot; whereas in cold- 
blooded animals the metabclism and the con- 
sumption of oxygen decrease in cold weather 
and increase in hot. 

This shows that there is some regulating 
centre that governs the production of heat. 
That this centre is nervous is shown by the fact 
that after poisoning with curari—a nerve 
poison—this regulating power is lost, and the 
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wien tiocded animal behaves like a cold- 


the other hand, closes the capillaries and retai 
blooded one. Though the blood can complete pil retains 


the heat in the body. Thus external heat and 


the circuit of the body in twenty-three seconds, 
the temperature varies as follows: 

On the skin from 72°6 F. at the tip of nose 
and car to 988° F. in closed axilla ; the average 
being about 92 to 94° F. The skin is observed 
to be warmer over muscles than over bone. 

In the rectum the temperature is 100°. In 
the blood it is 102’ F., in the brain 104° F., 
in the liver and heart 106° F. 

Muscles and glands increase in heat one degree 
during action, and the brain about half a degree. 

Conditions Governing Heat. The 
principal conditions affecting the mean tempera- 
ture of the body are age, sex, period of day, 
exercise, season, food, poisons and disease. 

Aus. In the newly-born the temperature is 
one degree above normal, also in the very aged ; 
but in these, the governing centres being feeble, 
exposure soon lowers it to a dangerous degree. 

nfanta and children are much subject to 
feverish attacks, owing to the activity of their 
metabolism, and the imperfect development of 
the regulating centre. From 28 to 65, this 
ocntre being fully developed, the temperature of 
the body is kept more uniform ; while in old age 
variation from slight causes again ocours readily. 

Sex. In woman the temperature is higher 
than in man. 

Prriop. Tho temperature risea during the 
day and falls during the night, being highest at 
6 p.m. (99°8° F.) and lowest at 2 a.m. (97°6° F.), 
at which hour most deaths occur. 

Exercise. Active exercise will increase the 
temperature from one degree to two degrees 
Fahrenheit. 

Szason. In summer the temperature some- 
times temporarily rises to three degrees higher 
than in winter. Climates varying 100° F. have 
no permanent effect on body temperature. 

Foop. There is a very slight rise after food ; 
a fall of one degree after taking cold alcohol ; and 
a temporary rise of five degrees after taking hot 
aloohol, with a subsequent fall. 

Poisons. Alcohal, quinine, aconite, 
decrease temperature; strychnine raises it. 

Disgases. In diseases the temperature varies 
from 77° F. in Asiatic cholera to 107° F. in 


etc., 


sean eg After death the temperature rises 
or a short time, especially at the onset of rigor 
mortsa. 

Nature’s Economy. The heat of the 
body may be regulated by altering the amount 
lost. or produced. In the body this is done in 
various ways, the process snp governed by a 
nervous centre. Body hoat is diminished by the 
akin, lungs, urine, cold food, cold alcohol, and 
air. By the akin about 75 per cent. is lost ; by 
the lungs 20 per cent.; by urine, etc., 3 per 
cent. ; and about 2 per cent. in other wa 

Heat is lost from the akin by roeductia 
radiation, and evaporation. Besides the central 

ing power, the skin has a power by 
reflex action. A hot atmosphere acta on the 
sensory nerves, and by the vaso-motor nerves 
dilates the surface capillaries and reduces the 
heat by evaporation. A cold atmosphere, on 
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cold, through the wondrous economy of Nature, 
defeat their own ends. 

There appears to be in the action of the skin 
a balance between radiation and evaporation that 
tends to assimilate the loss in winter and summer. 
In cold weather much heat is lost by radiation, 
little by evaporation, the capillaries being con- 
tracted. In hot weather much is lost by 
evaporation and little by radiation, the tempera- 
ture being so high. 

The loss of heat from the skin can be largely 
regulated by clothing; wool, being a bad con- 
ductor, is obviously the best covering for the 
skin. A naked man is said to be unable to 
maintain his normal heat when the temperature 
is below 81° F. 

The loss of heat by the lungs is fairly con- 
stant, as, unlike the skin, they have no power 
of reflex action. The loss does not, moreover, 
vary with the surrounding temperature, and but 
little with exercise. 

Regulation of Heat = production. 
The production of heat can be regulated by 
food, exercise, and nerrvus influence. Amongst 
foods, fat, as we have seen, gives the most heat. 
In paralysis, the affected part loses heat. In 
nervous excitement heat is increased, in nervous 
depression it is diminished. In exercise the 
increased heat is largely counterbalanced by the 
increased loss. The shivering from cold helps to 
warm the body. It is calculated that a man 
produces nearly two heat units per minute ; 
that is a force able to lift nearly three-quarters of 
a ton one foot high. I have already spoken of 
a heat-governing centre. This probably controls 
the heat-producing and heat-losing centres. 
Nothing is known of the details of the action 
of these centres. (Great extremes of dry heat 
can be borne for a short time owing to the 
power of evaporation posseased by the skin ; 
thus 260° has been borne for eight minutes, 
while Chabot, the fire king, entered an oven at 
500° F. At the same time, if the heat is moist 
evaporation is prevented, the air being already 
saturated, and 112° F. cannot be endured. 

Death from too great heat appears to arise 
from too rapid and exhaustive metabolism ; that 
from cold from too slow and diminished meta- 
bolism ; death in the latter coming with torpor 
and sleep. 

The Balance-sheet of the Body. 
Now turn to consider the interesting question 
of the daily Gain AND Loss of the body ; in other 
words, to present its balance-sheet. 

The body loses daily 23 Ib. of solids and gases 
and 6 Ib. of water. 

This loas is made up as follows: 

The | contribute 5,000 grains of H,O and 
15,000 of CO,. The skin contributes 11,500 H,O 
and 250 of solids and The kidneys con- 
tribute 23,000 H,O, and 1,100 solids. The intes- 
tines contribute 2,000 H,O and 800 solids. 

The body receives daily — 1} Ib. (8,000 
teeny dry food, 54 lb. water (as liquid or com- 
ined with food), and 1j Ib. of oxygen gas. 

It will be observed that half a pound lees 


water is taken in daily than is given out. The 


difference is made up by combustion in the’ 


body. Nearly the same amount of nitrogen 
that is taken in is excreted as urea. 

This daily amount of gain and loss may be 
regarded as income and expenditure; while 
the poe of the body partly represents the 
capital. 

Observe that the body receives a «olid (food), 
a liquid (water), and a gas (oxygen). It excretes 
a solid (urea and excreta) by intestines and 
kidneys, a liquid (water) by intestines and 
kidneys, a Isguid (water) by kidneys and skin. 
and a gas (carbonic acid) by the lungs. 

The amount of food taken represents about 
3400 foot-tons (tons raised one foot high) of 
force. and of this nine-tenths, or 3060 foot-tons 
(a force equal to lifting a man 84 miles high). are 
used in maintaining the heat of the body. and 
the remaining 340 foot-tons in the active func- 
tions of life, whether in storing force by its 
physiological processes or spending it by ita 
nervous or mechanical energy. 

Now let us consider the chemical analysis of 
the 84 Ib. that are Jost daly. This amount may 
be divided into I Ib. solid, 1} 1b. gas, and 6 Ib. 
water. The water and gas need no analysis. 
The solids contain 4500 grains of C, 300 grains 
of N, or the general proportion of 15 parts of 
Ctol of N.) The gnantities of hydrogen and 
oxygen in the solids are of no moment, as they can 
be supplied by air and water to any amount 
free of all cost. 

If these two elements, C and N, could, there- 
fore, in their uncombined state, be used as food, 
the problem of diet would be solved; but, 
unfortunately, animals cannot feed on ( or N 
as elements, and we have, therefore, to find that 
food that will supply the right quantity of these 
elements with the least waste. This problem is 
solved in the section on HEALTH. 

The Body a Steam Engine. It may 
be profitable in various ways ‘0 compare the 
vital action of the body with a steam engine. 

Three pounds of coal, costing one penny, will, 
properly burnt, raise one ton half a mile high 
and boil 22 quarts of water. 

Three pounds of food, costing one shilling, will 
raise one ton half a mile high, or carry the 
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body, with a weight of 85 1b. on it, 20 miles in 
seven hours, besides warming and repairing the 
body. Or, 

Three pounds of food, costing one shilling, will 
repair the body, boil 22 quarts of water, and 
raise one ton half a mile high. 

The outcome of all this is that the body is 
about twelve times as expensive to work as a 
locomotive. Of course, food varies in the 
amount of force it gives out. Theoretically, 
100 }b. of fat gives the same force as 213 of 
proteids, or 202 of starch or sugar. 

We must remember, moreover, that for every 
foot-ton (one ton raised one foot) done in 
mechanical work (motion, locomotion, etc.), nine 
foot-tons are used in maintaining the body heat, 
and other processes. 

The amount of air food required varios, of 
course, enormously. For instance, in a state of 
rest 480 cubic inchea of air are breathed per 
minute; if walking three miles an hour, 1450; 
if running six miles an hour, 3260. So delicate 
is the automatic supply of air food, that there ix 
a difference in the rate of respiration between 
travelling third and first class, and between 
sitting up and lying down. 

The average man requires, to replace the waste 
of the body, 307 grains of nitrogen and 4700 of 
carbon daily, besides oxygen and hydrogen 
(unlimited)—+#.e. about the same that we have 
seen is lost. The following are actual amounta 
used daily in four different sorta of work : 


Nitrogen Carbon 

(raina Grains 

London needlewoman ., 135 3270 
» %mavvyo.. 350 6200 
Prisoner, light work 226 4356 
» hard labour 263 5013 


Weston, the pedestrian, used 545 grains 6f 
nitrogen and 7880 of carbon to produce 700 
mechanical foot-tons of force which he spent in 
walking 50 miles a day. 

Notr. On page $6 the figure 964 on fourth 
line from bottom of the right-hand column 
should be 984. In the Short Dictionary of 
Physiological Terms on page 102 (which was 
compiled independently of Dr. Schoficld’s 
course) the word “inner” in the definition of 
Fibula should be “ outer.” 


To be continued 
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LATIN ‘sn tom By Gerald K. Hibbert, M.A. 


Section I, GRAMMAR. 


Nouns: Third Declension. The Third 
Declension has two divisions: (a) Consonant 
stems; (0) -+ stems, 

Roughly speaking. the nouns in the first divi- 
sion have more syllablea in their genitive singular 
than in the nominative singular (Imparisyllabic), 
while thow in the second have the same number 
of syllables in the genitivo singular as in the 
nominative singular (Parisyllabic). 


CONSONANT SveMs: MAscuULINE AND FEMININE. 


Singular. 
Judge.m. Man,m. Age, f. Lion, m. Foot,m. 
N.V.  judex homo aetas leo wo 
Acc, judic- homin- actat- leon. ped- EM 
Gen. judic- homin- aetat- leon-  ped- 1s 
Dat. judic- homin- aetat- leon- ped-1 
All. judic- homin- actat- loon- ped- £ 
Plural. 
N.V.A.judie- homin- uctat- leon-  ped- Es 
Gen. judic- homin- aetat- leon. ped- um 
D. Abl. judic- homin. aetat- leon. ped- 1aus 
Singular. 
Father, Law, Honour, Cinder, Swine, 

m. f. m. m. com, 
N.V. pater lex honos cinis sus — 
Acc, patr- leg- honor. ciner- su- EM 
Gen. patr- leg-  honor- ciner- su- 18 
Dat. patr- leg- honor- ciner- su- 1 
Abl. patr- leg- honor- ciner- su- 5B 

Plural. 
N.V.A.patr- leg- honor- ciner- su- ES 
Gen. patr- leg- honor- ciner- su- UM 
D. Abl.patr- leg- honor- ciner- su- rBUs 
CONSONANT Stems: NEUTER. 
Singular. 

Grass. Work. Time. Hard wood. 
N.V.A.gramen opus tempus robur — 
Gen. gramin- oper- tempor-  robor- 1s 
Dat. gramin- oper- tempor-  robor- 1 
Abl. gramin- oper- tempor-  robor- E 

Piural. 
N.Y. A. gramin- oper- tempor- robor- a 
Gen. gramin- oper- tempor- robor- um 
D, Abl. gramin- oper- tempor- robor- IBvs 


Similariy with other neuter nouns: caput, 
capitis (head); crua, crurie (leg); fulgur, fulguris 
(lightning); cadaver, cadaveris (corpse), eto. 
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-§ STEMS. 
Stngular. 
Raft, Temple, Art, Tooth, Shower, 
f. f. f. m. m. 
N.V. ratis sedes ars dens ss imber 
Acc. ratem aedem artem dentem imbrem 
Gen. tratis aedis artis denis = imbris 
Dat. rati acdi arti den is imbri 
Abl. rate aede arte dente imbre 
Plural. 
N.V.A.raten aedes artes dentes imbres 


Gen. ratium aedium artium den‘ium imbrium 
D. Ab. ratibus aedibus artibus den‘ibus imbribus 
(Note the -# in the genitive plural.) 


Singular. 
Fire, m. Animal, n. Bone, n. Sea, n. 
N. V. ignis animal 08 mare 
Ace. ignem animal 08 mare 
Gen. ignis animalir ossis = ma;ris 
Dat. igni animali Ossi mari 
Abl. igne ori animali ossc = mari 
Plural. 
N.V.A. ignes animalia ossa maria 
Gen. ignium animalium ossium marium 
D. Abl.  ignibus animalibus ossibus maribus 
Nore. -# nouns in -ans and -ens ofien drop 


-¢ in genitive plural, ¢.g. parens, parentum. The 
accusative plural of -¢ nouns (mas. and fem.) is 
often spelt as ending in -ts, e.g. dentis for dentes. 

Adjectives: Third Declension. All 
adjectives, exoept those in -ws, -a, -um; and in 
-er, -a, -um, follow the third declension. Thus, 
rae (better ), similis ([tke), ingons (vast), audax 
(dvd). 


sae, tad 

M. F. : M.F. N. 

N V. melior melius similis simile 

Ace. meliorem melius  similem simile 

Gen. melioris similis 

Dat. meliori simili 

Abl. meliore or i simili 
Plural. 

N.YV.A. meliores  meliora  similes similia 

(Gen. meliorum similium 

D. Abl. melioribus similibus 


Nors. All adjectives ending in -ts make 
their ablative singular in -4. 


Singular. : 
M. F. N. M. F. N. 
N.Y. ingens audax 
Ace. ingentem ingens audacem audax 
Gen. ingentis audacis 
Dat. ingenti audaci 
Abl. ingente or i audaci (rarely e) 


Plural. 
M. F. N. M. F. N. 
N.V.A. ingerites ingentia audaces audacia 
Gen. ingentium audacium 
D. Abl. ingentibus audacibus 


_N.B. Decline all present participles like 
ingens. . 

Adjectives in -er of the third declension have 
three endings in nominative singular: e.g. celer, 
celeris, celere (ewif/t); acer, acris, acre (keen). 
No other adjective is declined like celer. 

Singular. 


M. F. N. M. F. N. 
N. V. celer celeris oelere acer acris acre 


Ace. celerem __ celere acrem acre 
Gen. celeris acris 
D. Abl. celeri acri 
Plural. 

M. F. N. M.F. N. 
N.V.A. celeres _ celeria acres acria 
Gen. celerium acrium 
D. Adl. celeribus acribus 


Comparison of Adjectives. The ad- 
jective has three degrees of comparison: the 
positive, the comparative, and the superlative, 
e.g.» » long; longior, longer or too long; 
longissimus, longest or very long. 

The comparative is formed by changing the 
-$ or -ss of the genitive of the positive into -sor; 
and the superlative into -tssimus. Thus: 
durus (hard) gen. durs durior durissimus 
tristis (sad) gen. triestss tristior tristissimus 
audax (bold) gen. audacts audacior audacissimus 

EXcrpTions. 


1, Adjectives in -er form the superlative by 
adding -rimus to the nominative (.e. they 
double the -r and add -smua). e.g. : 


asper (rough) asperior asperrimus 
(So celer, miser, liber, pauper, tener, etc.) 
pulcher (beautiful) pulchrior pulcherrimus 


(So niger, piger, acer, ruber, vafer, etc.) 
vetus (anctent) has superlative veterrimus (no 
ci aera 

2. Six adjectives in -tlis double the -1 and 
add -tmus : 
similis (iske) similior simillimus 
So dissimilis (unltke), facilis (easy), difficilis 
(dsficult), gracilis (slender), humilis (lowly). 


All the others in -tiis are regular: thus 
utilis (useful) utilior utilissimus 
3. The following are irregular: 
bonus (good) melior optimus 
malus (bad) pejor pessimus 
magnus (great) major maximus 
parvus (small) minor minimus 
multus (muck) *plus(neuter) plurimus 
nequam neq uior neq uissim us 
ieee di d 
: . ivitior ivitissimus 
dives (rich) (ditior {Gitissimue 
senex (old) senior natu maximus 
e (by birth the 
greatest) 


® There te no masculine or feminine singular of Pixs, but 
Sow Nom. Acc. plusw, plure ; Gen. plurtesn : D. Abi. 
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junior natu minimus 
potior (betfer) potiasimus( best) 


potis (abke) 


(no positive) ocior (awifter) ocissimus 
frugi (frugal) frugalior frugalissim us 
egens (needy) § egentior ogentissimus 


4, Adjectives in -drcua, -ficus, and -voluse change 
us into -endsor, -entisstmua. 


maledicus maledicentior maledicontissimus 
beneficus beneficentior beneficentissimus 
malevolus malevolentior malevolentissimus 


5. Adjectives onding in -us, preceded by a 
vowel, have no comparative or superlative: to 
form one, use majts and marime (adverbs) = 
more and most. Thus: 

idoneus magis idoneus maxime idoncus 

(useful) (more uacful) (moat useful) 

But antsquus, pinguts, and tenis are regular, 
because the -1 is really consonantal. 


6. The following spring from prepositions : 


citra citerior 
(on this atde) 
de (down frum) deterior (worse) deterrimus 


citimus 


extra (outside) exterior bebe rea 

infra‘(below) inferior eee 

intra (within) interior intimur 
postrem un( dist) 

post (after) posterior (later) pestuman(aat 

born) 

prae (before) — rior primus (firat) 

prope (near) = propior proximus 
supremus (last 

super (abore) superior or highest) 
summus 

ultra (beyond) ulterior ultimus (last) 

Adverbs: Comparison. Adverbs de- 


rived from adjectives with -5 stems usually end 
in -ter; from other adjectives, usually in -e. 
Thus: audax (bold), audacter (boldly); brevia 
(short), breviter (shortly); dignus (worthy), digne 
(worthily). 

In comparison they imitate their correspond- 
ing adjective, hut make comparative -us, super- 
lative -e: 


; ah (weightily) gravius avisKime 
igne ignius ignissime 
audacter audacius audacissime 
So: saepe (often) Baepius sae pissime 
diu (long) djutius diutissime 
Irregular : 
multum (much) plus plurimum 
magnopere (greatly) magis (most) maxime 
Pronouns: Relative. 
Qui, who or ‘which. 
Singular. Plural. 
M. F. N. M. F. ; 
N. qui quae quod qui quae quae 
A, quem quamquod quos quas quae 
G. cujus quorum quarum guorum 
quibus or quis 


D. cui 
A. quo qua quo quibus or quis 
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_ Interrogative. Quss, who or what? (only 
2n questions). 


Declined like qui, except the nominative and 
accusative singular : 


M. F. N. 
Nom. quis (quis) quid), 

qui quae quod } 
Ace. quem quam quid \ me 

quem quam quod 


Also the Indefinite pronoun quis (anyone) 
is declined like the interrogative, except that 
the nominative singular is quts, qua, ee 

Compounds of gut and quis: 

1. Quisnam, quidnam ? (alxo guinam) = who? 

2. Hequts, erqua, ecyusd ? = anyone ? (rare). 

3. Alsquis, aliqua, aliquid = someone. 

4, Qutsyiam, quacj iam, quodjiaam = some. 

h. Quisquam, quicquam = any at all (generally 
used with negatives, eg. nec quisquam = nor 
anyone, t.e. “and no one "’). 

6. Quidam, quardam, quiddam = 
vertain person (very definite). 

7. Quicumque, quaecumque, etc, = whosoever. 

8. Quiaquis = whosoever; guidguid = what- 
BOEVET, 

9. Quivie, quaerta, quodtis = which you will 
(very indefinite: we means “thou wishest,” 
from volo = I wish). 

10. Quilibet = which you like (libet is an im- 
personal verb = it pleases). 

1]. Quisyue, guaeque, quicque = cach (also 
unuaguiegue == cach one). 


Section 1]. SYNTAX. 

Rue 1. The relative agrees with its ante- 
cedent (te. the word to which it relates) in 
number, gender, and person, but takes its case 
from its own clause: ¢.g., Carus eat amicus quem 
eras videbo = doar is the friend whom I shall sec 
to-morrow. 

Rute 2. “Than” after a comparative is 
expressed by “quam.”’ But if the comparison 
is being made between two nouns, the second 
noun may bo putin the ablative, quam" being 
omitted, In the former construction, the two 
things compared are in the same case, as “* Luna 
minor eat quam aol" = the moon is smaller than 
the sun (or we could say, Luna minor cat sole). 
The latter construction is only used when the 
comparative adjective is nominative or accu- 
BAtIVE. 

The Accusative Case. The accusative 
in the case of the direct or nearer object of the 
transitive verb: ¢.g. Brutus Ceesarem interfecit 
«= Brutus killed Casar. 

a. Some verbs, especially those of concealing, 
asking, and teaching, may take two accusatives, 
ono of the person, the other of the thing, e.g. 
nihil matrem celat = he conceals nothing from 
his mother; nwaqguam dsvittas deos rogaut = 
never asked I riches from the gods. 

b. Intransitive verbs may take a cognate 
accusative, f.c. an accusative of kindred meaning 
to the verb, ¢.g. cwraum currere = to run a race; 
duram servitutem servit = he serves a hard 
slavery. 
parca leaeaee tel se eeteniisaeh 
fe used with nouns; cg. qui miles! = what euldier? 
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certain, a 


c. Factitive verbs (6.e. verbe of making, call- 
sng, thinking, etc.) have two accusatives, one of 
the object, the other of the complement, e.g. 
Ciceronem consulem creant=they make Cicero 
Consul; patriam Britanniam vocamus=we call 
our country Britain. 

d. Duration of time and measure of space are 
put in the accusative, ¢.g.*Victoria multos 
annos regnamt = Victoria reigned for many 
years (here, “for” =‘‘during”*); muri erant 
durenos peles alti =the walls were 200 feet high. 
{Point of time at which” is put in the 
ablative. ] 

e. The place whither one goes is put in the 
accusative, and without a preposition if it is the 
name of a town or small island, or domum (home), 
rus (country), e.g. Romam redtvit=he returned 
to Rome; rvs eo=I1 am going into the country 
(rus is neuter). But ‘én Italiam eo,” because 
Italy is not a town or small island. 

NoTE. (d) and (e) are really extensions 
of (6). 

f. The accusative of respect is joined to verb: 
and adjectives (rare in prose, common in poetry), 
e.g. nu sunt lacertos = they are bare as to 
their arms; deo similis humeros = like unto a 
god in his shoulders. 

g. The accusative is often used in exclama- 
tions: really object to some verb understood, 
e.g. me miserum /= wretched me! O te ferreum ! 

= man of iron that thou art! 


Easy PASSAGE TO BE TURNED INTO LaTIN. 


[Note on the order of words in a Latin sen- 
tence.—The verb, or if not the verb, some 
important part of the predicate, usually comes 
last of all. The verb sum, however, seldom 
concludes a sentence, eg. amicus est mthi 
carissimus. Adjectives, when used as attributes 
("a good man’’), usually follow their noun (vir 
bonis). Adverbs usually precede their verbs 
(graviter dsxit = he spoke weightily).] 


“LittLe Boy Bive.” 
[Use the dictionary for new words. ] 

“Once upon a4 time there was a boy whose 
name was * Blue’ (say. to whom the name was 
‘Blue’). When his father had given him a 
horn to blow (which he might blow), he ordeved 
his son to watch the aheep. But because this 
boy was very lazy, he often «sed to go to aleep 
(imperfect) for many hours in the fields, thinking 
to himeelf (say, with himself): ‘To sleep is more 

leasant than to work.’ At last his father found 
1im out: for the oxen which he was watchi 
had entered into the meadow, and the sheeph 
settled in the cornfield. ‘Where is Little Rov 
Blue?‘ all the men shouted. And by-and-by 
they found him under a haycock in the middie 
of a field—fast asloep! What did his father 
give him? ”’ 
“LittLse Boy Buus? o Larry. 

Olim erat puer cui nomen erat Caeruleo (dat. 
in apposition to cui}. Ubi pater cornu ei 
dederat quod inflaret, filium oves servare jussit 
(perf. of jubeo), Quia autem (aulem is never 
first word in a sentence) hic puer erat pigerrimus, 


multas horas in agris saepe dormiebat, secum 
reputans “ Dormire est jucundius (neuter) quam 
laborare.”” Tandem pater illum deprehendit: 
nam boves quos servabat in pratum intraverant, 
atque ove; in «gro frumentario consederant 
(plupf. of consids). “Ubi est Caeruleus?” 
omnes conclamaverunt. Denique illum* rep- 
pererunt (perf. ef reperio) sub foeni meta in 
medio agro (note that the Romans said “in th: 
middle field *’) dormientem. Quid illi pater dedit 7 
(perf. of do, dare). 


SecTion IIT. TRANSLATION. 


Put the following into English, using a diction- 
ary for unknown words. 


THE BEaTITUDEs. 

Beati (sunt) pauperes spiritu: quoniam 
ipsorum est regnum coelorum. Beati qui (a) 
lugent: quoniam ipsi solamen recipient. Benti 
qui cunt mites: quoniam ipsi terrom hereditario 
jure (b) obtinebunt. Beati qui esuriunt et 
sitiunt justitiam: quoniam ipsi saturabuntur (c). 
Beati gui sunt miscricordes: quoniam ipsis 
misericordia tribuetur (d). Beati qui sunt mundo 
corde (e): gquoniam ipsi Deum Gdchunt. Beati 
guisunt pacifici: quoniam filii Dei rocabuntur (f). 

* Better Latin to say ‘quem denique reppererunt,” = 


‘whom atlength they found": use the relative often where 
English uses the demonstrative. 


ENGLISH “Uns 
Adjectives. An adjective is a word 


‘‘ added to”’ a noun to qualify it, or limit it by 
reference to quality, quantity, or position. There 
are, therefore, three main classes of adjectives: 

1. Of Quality ; 

2. Of Quantity ; 

3. Of Position or Relation. 

1. Qualitative, or Descriptive, Adjectives, de- 
noting some ead or attribute: e.g., white, 
agly, thick, French, such. 

2. Quantitative Adjectives, denoting how much 
or huw many. These include : 

a. Cardinal Numerals: one, two, three, etc. ; 

h. The Indefinite Numerals: many, few, 
some, all, enough, any, much, more, most 
several, sundry, certain, none or no (=n 
any), less, least, both. 

3. Adjectives of Relation, or Demonstrative 
Adjectives. These include : 

a. Ordinal numerals: first, second, etc. ; 

5. The Pronominal Adjectives (adjectives 
which are also used as pronouns): a, 
an, the, thes, that, these, those, other, yon; 
my, thy, his, etc.; which, what, whcther ; 
each, every, either, neither. 

‘Remarks on the Above. The words 

hundred, thousand, million are nouns; we can 

say ‘‘a hundred,” though we cannot say, “a 

twenty.” ‘‘One hundred men” is therefore 

‘‘one hundred of men,” and in Anglo-Saxon 

‘* men” was put in the genitive case. 

When many is used with a or an to denote a 

number of persons or things looked at indivi- 

dually, it takes a singular verb: “ Full many a 
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THE Loxp’s PRAYER. 

Pater noster qui es in calis, sanctificetur 
(g) nomen tuum. Veniat regnum= tuum: 
fiat voluntas tua, sicut in caelo, ita etiam in 
terra. Panem nostrum quotidianum da nobis 
hodie. Et remitte nobis debita nostra, sicut 
ef (kh) nos remit'imus debitoribus nostris, Et 
ne (4) nos inducas in tentationem, sed libera nos 
ab illo malo. Quia tuum est regnum, ct potentia, 
et gloria, in secula. 

NOTES. 

(a) In full, it would be Beati sunt ws qui. 

(>) Literally “they shall occupy by hereditary 
right.” 

te) Future passive, third plural, of » ater, 

(d) Future passive, third singular, of ¢(ribuo. 

(ce) Ablative of quality, = of a pure heart. 

(f) Future passive, third plural, of voco. 

(g) Present subjunctive passive, third singular. 

(hk) Et here = also. Et can mean (1) both, 
(2) and, (3) also, (4) even. 

(i) Ne is the negative particle used with im- 
perative and subjunctive: non or haud with 
indicative and infinitive. Here ne tnducas 
= do not lead us. (This is not a good Latin 
construction: it should be perfect subjunctive, 
not present). 

(Ror key to above, see Matthew v. 3-9, and vi. 
9-13. ] 

To be continued 


By Gerald K. Hibbert, M.A. 


flower is born to blush unseen” (Gray's “ Elegy’’). 
The phrase “ a many ” is no longer used in good 
grammar (except ‘a good many,” “a great 
many’’), although Tennyson writes “shed a 
many tears.” 

No is a shortened form of none, which equals 
“not one.” The use of none as an adjective 
is confined to Old English: ‘“ There is none 
other name under heaven ” (Acts). 

Just as many adjectives are used as pronouns 
(e.g., ‘the other day,” adjective; “hate the 
one and love the other,”’ pronoun), so also many 
adjectives are used as nouns: “the merciful,” 
“the ridiculous,” “ all is lost,” “ enough is as 
good as a feast.” This applics sometimes to 
numerals: ‘SI will not destroy it for twenty’s 
sake"; “ we count by tens.” 

In Anglo-Saxon adjectives were inflected for 
Number, Gender, and Case; but in Modern 
English they are indeclinable (except this 
and that, which have as plurals these and those). 

Comparison of Adjectives. There aro 
three degrees of Comparison: the Positive, the 
Comparative, the Superlative. 

The Positive is the simple adjective, as 
bright light.” 

The Comparative compares one thing with 
another, and asserts that the one possesses a 
certain quality in a higher degree than the 
other: as, “a brighter light.” 

The Superlative compares one thing with 


a6 
& 


many, and asserts that it @ certain 
quality in a higher degree than any of the others : 
as ‘the brightest light.” 
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Free ee ane 
Norzs. 

1. The Superlative is not used in comparing 
two objects only (except by some of the 
poets). It is wrong to say, ‘ Which is the 
tallest of the two sisters ?” 

2. Certain adjectives, from their meaning, are 
incapable of comparison: ¢g., one, two, 
first, aecond, this, that, square, triangular, 
perfect, etc. We do, of course, say. 
‘This is more perfect than that,” but we 

are not then using “ perfect” in ita strict 

sense. Compare “ The chiefest among ten 
thousand.” 


How to Form THe CoMPARATIVE. 

1. By adding -er to the positive (or -r, if the 
positive end in e mute): e.g., long, longer ; 
acarce, scarcer. If the positive ends in y 

receded by a consonant, the y becomes $: 
foity, loftter. If the positive ends in « single 
consonant preceded by a single vowel, the 
consonant is doubled : fit, fitter. 

2. By prefixing more to the positive, in all 
cases where the positive has more than 
two syllables (alarming, more alarming), and 
in most cases where the positive is disyllabic 
(decent, more decent). The disyllabio adjectives 
that form their comparatives in -er are those 
ending in y, ble, er, ow, and those that 
have the accent on the last syllable (prettier, 
nobler, tenderer, narrower, politer). It is 
very much a matter of taste in these cases: 
what sounds beat ia oftenest used. 


How to Form THe SuPERLATIVE. 
1. By adding -est to the positive: ¢.g., longest ; 
2. By prefixing most to the positive: ¢.g.. 
moat alarming. The remarks on the formation 
of the comparative apply equally here. 

The Miperiative is sometimes used, not to 
compare one thing with many others, but to 
denote that a thing possesses a certain quality 
in a high degree: this is usually expreased by 
pretixing ‘‘a moat" or “a very ” to the positive: 
as, ‘‘ a moet extraordinary thing.” 

Double comparatives and superlatives are 
found in old writers: ¢.g., ‘* worser,”” “ the 
most unkindest. cut. of all,’’ “ the most straitest 
wect,’’ and (even in Modern English) “‘ lesser.’ 


IRREGULAR COMPARISON. 


Pomtive. Comparative. Superlative. 
good better (1) beat (betest) 
rad worse (2) worst 
little leas least 
much or many more most 
ald alder orelder(3) oldest or eldest 
far farther (4) farthest 
Nadie adverb) further furthest 
ore former foremost, first 
nigh nigher, nearer nighest, 
(5) nearest, next. 
late later, latter latest, last. 


Norrs. 
(1) From old word bat = good. 
(2) From Anglo-Saxon weor = bad. 
(3) Hider is not used when two persons are defi- 


nitely com in point of age. We may sa 
‘ean elder Bother bat not © elder than" : 
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(4) Probably formed from far by false analogy 
with further (which is probably from forth). 
(5) Nearer is a double comparative; near 

iteelf is a com tive form (positive, neah). 

Words like foremost, hindmost, innermost, 
uimoat, etc., are carnage double superlatives, 
as they seem to contain the two old superlative 
endings: -m (for -ema) and -ost. 

Position of Adjectives. An adjective 
18 said to be used attributively when it imme- 
diately precedes or follows a noun; but when 
the verb “to be,” or some similar verb, comes 
between it and the noun, it is said to be 
used predicatively. Thus: “The wise men of 
Gotham ” (attributive) ; ‘‘ Heap on more wood, 
the wind is chtll’ (predicative). 

The Articles. A, an, and the are some- 
times called articles (Latin, articulus = a joint), 
but they are really adjectives (see above). 

The is called the Definite Article, because it 

ints out or defines: as, ‘‘ The pied piper of 

amelin’’; ‘The Maccabees.” It is a weak 
form of the demonstrative ‘ that.” 
phrases as ‘“‘The more the merrier”; ‘ The 
nearer the bone, the sweeter the meat,” the is 
not the article, but the old instrumental case of 
the demonatrative adjective se, seo, that (the, 
that), and means “ by how much... by so 
much "° (literally, “‘ by how much the more, by 
so much the merrier ’’). 

A, an, are called Indefinite Articles ; they are 
weakened forms of the numeral one. They show 
that it is one ne of the class which is meant, 
but do not specify which; eg. ‘ As a man 
thinketh in his heart, so is he.” As is used 
before words beginning with a vowel or A mute ; 
a before words beginning with a consonant or 
h aspirated, or w when sounded yu ; ¢.g., an army, 
an hetr, a cas, a horse, a unicorn (but an umbrella). 
But an rd atand before a word beginning with 
A aspirated when the accent is not on the first 
syllable of the word: an historical , an 
hypotheats. Writers differ very much on this 
point. In the Psalms we find “ an host,” ‘‘ an 
unicorn,” and Macaulay has “ an European.” 

In such sentences as “* He kneeled upon his 
knees three times a day,” a is not the indefinite 
cat but represents the old preposition on 


= mM). 

The article should be repeated before each 
noun in a series of enumerations, when the nouns 
denote distinct things: as, ‘‘ the butler and the 
baker of the King of .’ To say ‘the 
butler and baker” would imply that one man 
was both butler and baker. en the nouns 
denote things closely connected, the article need 
not be repeated: as “ The beauty and worth of 
every human soul.” 

Exerciss. Pick out all the adjectives in 
the following passage. classify them, and give 
comparative and superlative; say whether 

attributively or predicatively : 
* All the earth and air 


With thy voice is loua, 
As, when night is bare, 
From one lonely cloud 
The moon rains out her beams, and heaven ie 
overflowed. 


Chorus h 
Or triumphal chant, 
Matched with thine, would be all 
But an empty vaunt— 
A tning wherein we feel there is some hidden 
want.” 
(Shelley, ‘‘ Ode to a Skylark.’’) 
Correct the following sentences : 
1. He is the tallest man of all the rest. 
2. Which of these two do you like best ? 
3. He wore a large and a very shabby hat. 
4. The King sent for the Chancellor and 
Treasurer. 
5. Milton is greater than any poet. 
6. I can see two different flags, a white and 


green. 
Key To SENTENCES ON PAGE 248. 


1. He should be Aim, as bué is here a preposi- 
tion, meaning except. 

2. Whom should be who. 

3. He should be him, to be in apposition to 
friend, which is in the objective case. 

4. Cherubim should be cherub. 

5. I should be me, for the same rcason as in 
the first sentence. 


Pronouns. A Pronoun is exactly what its 
name implies, a word used “‘ for a noun”: ¢.g., 
‘** Love took up the glass of Time, and turned s¢ 
in his glowing hands.’’ J¢ is here used to avoid 
repeating ‘‘ the glass of Time.” 

As 8 pronoun is a substitute for a noun, it has 
number, gender, and case, just as would the noun 
for which it stands. 

Pronouns are often confused with adjectives. 
To test a pronoun, ask the question, “ Does this 
word stand instead ofanoun ?”’ Ifso, it isa pro- 
noun ; if not, it is something else, probably an 
adjective. Thus: In ‘‘ Give John that book,” 
that does not stand for a noun, and is therefore 
not a pronoun ; it is a demonstrative adjective. 
But in ‘“ Give John hia book and that of his 
brother,” that stands for ‘the book,’ and is 
therefore a pronoun. 


CLASSIFICATION OF PRONOUNS. 


1. Personal ; 4. Relative ; 

2. Demonstrative ; 5. Indefinite* ; 

3. Interrogative; 6. Distributive.* 

(* Some include these two under Partitive. ] 


1. Personat Pronorns. 1, we, thou, ye or 
you, he, she, it, they ; and all their cases. 

I and we are personal pronouns of the Firat 
Person (the person speaking) ; thou, ye, and you 
of the Second Person (the person spoken to) ; 
he, she, , and they of the Third Person (the 
person spoken of). 

He, she, tt, and they are sometimes classed as 
Demonstrative Pronouns. 

The Personal Pronouns are thus declined : 


Frest Person. SzconpD PERSON. 
Singular. Plural. Singular. Plural. 
Nom. I we thou ye, you 
Obj. me us rr you 
my our y your 
Pos. ‘oie orours orthine or yours. 


LANQGUAGES—-ENGQLIGOH 
Tarrp Person, 


Singular. Plural. 
Masc. Fem. Neuter. All genders. 
Nom. he she it they 
Obj. him her it them 
P PP her ite their 
08, . 
or hers or theirs 


The possessive casos of these pronouns aro 
always adjectival, and are best. classed ay adjec- 
tives (see under Adjectives of Relation at com- 
mencement of this lesson). The forms mine, 
thine, ours, yours, hers, theirs are used only predi- 
catively: ¢g., ‘the loss ia ours.” Sometimes, 
however, in poetry and atately diction we find 
mine and thine used attributively, but only 
before a noun beginning with a vowel: ** Clive 
every man thine car, but few thy voice” 
(Hamlet). The forma my, thy, our, your, her, 
thetr, are used only attributively: “my fault.” 

Ye was once nominative, and you objective, 
though occasionally we meet an exception, as 
‘* Lest confidence . . . deceive ye to persuasion 
over-sure (‘‘ Paradiso Regained"). You is 
now both nominative and objective. 

Thou is now rarely used, except in poetry or 
addressing the Divine Being, and among the 
Quakers. The plural you gradually supplanted 
it, as @ mark of special respect, the person ad- 
dressed as you being supposed to bo as good as 
many ‘‘ thous.” We now, of course, use you and 
your, whether we are addressing one person or 
more than one. 

{t is the Anglo-Saxon fst, the ¢ being a neuter 
suffix (as in what, that), Its original possessive 
was his, and sts is a modern form: ¢.g., ‘ The 
iron gate... opened to them of his own 
accord *” (Acts). 

The following are sometimes called Reflerive 
Pronouns, but are really Personal : 


Singu'ar. Plural. 
myself (ourself) oursel vos 
thyself (yourself) yourselves 
himself, herself, iteolf. themselves. 


Also the modern form oneself, which has no 
plural ; it was originally written “ one's self.” 

Self (which means same), though originally an 
adjective, came to be regarded as a noun ; hence 
myself, etc, In the forms himsel}, themselves, we 
see “self”? used in ita original adjectival sense, 
and themselves should therefore be ‘“‘ themself.”’ 

The form “ ourself” is used by royalty. ‘“‘ It 
was ourself thou didst abuse’’ (‘‘ Kin deel eee 

They are called reflerive because they are 
when the action * bends back” and affects the 
doer: as, ‘‘ He saved others, Himself He cannot 
save " (himself being here objective). 

Sometimes they have no reflexive force, but 
are used for emphasis: as, ‘‘ God Himself is with 
us”; “‘ Myself am hell.” Here himself and 
meee are in the nominative case. 

oTz. The objective cases of the Personal 
Pronouns can be used reflexively, without the 
addition of self ; as, “Get thee gone,” “Tl 


disrobe me. 
To be continued 
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FRENCH “gst ie By Louis A. Barbe, B.A. 


Capitals and Small Letters. There 
are some differences between the French 
and the English uses of capital and small 
letters. We shall note chiefly the points of 
difference. 

}. After a colon a capital is used to introduce 
& quotation, thus: Artstote disait d ses disciples 3 
Mes amis, tl n’y a point d'amis (Aristotle used 
to say to his disciples: ‘* My friends, there are 
no friends ’’). 

2. The name of (iod and all words synony- 
mous with if are written with an initial capital 
avin English, thas: /aeu (pronounced Deét-é), 
God ; le Seigneur (lé Seyn-yer), the Lord; lé 
Créateur (lé Crey-ah-tér), the Creator ; U' Rtre 
Supréme (lagtr Sii-prame), the Supreme Being. 
But when the word is a compound substantive 
of which the component parts are joined by a 
hyphen, they each tako a capital: le Tout- 
Putssant (lé 1'66-Piive-aawn*), the Almighty. It 
is not customary to use capitals, as is done in 
English, in the case of pronouns referring to 
God. 

3. The namos of the signs of the zodiac, of the 
constellations, of the plancts, when they are 
referrod to as parts of the planetary system, and 
le Soleil (Séd-ley-ye), the Sun, when it is considered 
as ita centre, are looked upon as proper names 
and take capitals. 

4. When moral qualitios and abstract ideas 
are personified the nouns indicating them are 
written with capitals, as la Fortune (la for-tiin), 
fortune ; la Vérité (la vey-re-tey), truth. 

5. No adjectives, and sometimes not even the 
nouns (unless they naturally have capitals) occur- 
ring in the titles of literary works, take capitals, 
Thus Pascal's “ Thoughts on Religion” is 
written Pensdes sur la religion, and Sainte-Beuve's 
“Literary Portraits’ is in French Portraits 
litfératres. 

6. The adjectives saint and grand take capitals 
when they are integral parts of a proper noun, 
as la rue Saint-Honoré, la Saint-Jean (the feast 
of St. John—i.e. Midsummer Day), Henrs le 
Grand, Otherwise thoy are written with small 
initials, as saint Jean, saint Honord, le grand 
Henri. 

7. Adjectives used as substantives, to indicate 
a language, take no capital, thus, le francais (16 
frawntacy), the French language; le latin ef le 
grec (lé ln-tan’ é9 [é grek), Latin and Greek. 

8. Small initials only are used : 

(a) For the names of the months, of the days 
of the week, and of the points of the compass, aa 
janvier (jawn’-v®-cY), January; fdvrier (/éy- 
tré-eG), February; lundi (lunt-de), Monday ; 
mards (mahr-dét), Tucaday ; le nord (lé andr), 
north ; le sud (/é stid), south. But when theae 
last are used to designate a division of the globe, 
or a number of countries, they take capitals, as 
seer du Nord (North Sea), empired'’Occident (awn!- 
peer dok-sdtdawn'), Empire of the West. 

(b) For the names of the various religions and 
eecta, and of their adherenta, as christianisme 
(crdé-etdt-ah-ndlem), Christianity. 
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(c) For the names of members of religious 
orders, as bénédictins, dominicains (bey-néy-dtk- 
tan®, do-méé-ncé-kan’). 

,(d) For titles, as 'empereur de Ruaate, le rot 
Edouard, le duc de Guise ; pronounced l'awn!-pé- 
rer dé Riis-see, lé rwa Ed-warr, le dik dé 
Ciwees. 

9. The abbreviations of monsteur, madame, 
mademaselle, pronounred respectively m¢-se&-é, 
ma-diuhm, and ma-dé-mwa-zel (Mr., Mrs. and Miss), 
are M., Mme, Mlle. Their plurals are written 
MM., Mmes, Miles. Of the forms sometimes 
used in England instead of these, Mons. is to be 
avoided, because it is considered uncomplimen- 
tary; Mde., because it means marchande ; and 
Mdile., because it is not French at all. Other 
abbreviations of frequent occurrence are: Mgr, 
for monseigneur (mont-styn-yér), my lord; Afe, 
for mai're, pronounced méy-tr, the title given to 
lawyers ; and Vre, for reure (vév), widow. B.C. 
an’! A.D. are respectively arant J.C. and aprés 
Ju. 

10. The pronoun je (I) is not written with a 
capital. 

Exercise I. 


Indicate phonetically the pronunciation and 
give the meaning of the following words : 

femme, téle, histoire, aiguille, faubourg, doigt, 
peril, mauvats, Dieu, Expaygnol, vérité, soleil. 
février, mardi, monsteur, maitre, Noél, made- 
moiaelle, nord, beaucoup, quot, hiver, dammner, 
sculpter, prompt, curler, maison, sous, metaére, 
potaon, poids, pate, sept, hurt, neuf, diriéme, signe, 
amer, prior, Gusse, ert, babil, ville, wuf, swur. 
plomh, mais, chef-@ awuvre, citoyen, glotre. 


Syllables. In dividing words into syllables. 
the following rules should be observed : 

1. A single consonant between two vowels 
always belongs to the second of the two syllablea. 
thus: généralement is composed of the syllables 
ge'ne’ra’le’ment, gencrally. 

2. When two separable consonants occur in 
the body of a word, the first of them belongs to 
the preceding, and the second to the following 
syllable, thus: con’sen’ter. 

3. If the second of the two consonants is | or 
r, they are inseparable, and both belong to the 
second syllable, as in trou’bler, to trouble ; 
mon‘trer, to show ; é’criture, writing. 

4. If r and J themselves come together, they 
are separable, thus: par’ler, to speak ; mer‘lan, 
whiting ; hor‘’loge, clock. 

5. The consonants wr and ni are to be 
separated, as in den’rée, provisions ; s’en’rhumer, 
to catch a cold ; en’lerer, to carry off ; en'‘lacer, 
to ent wine. 

6. Li and rr are also to be divided, as in 
aller, ar’ river, der’riére, ilustre. 

7. The consonants ch, ph, and, except in a 
very few words, gn. are inseparable, as fowr’chetie, 
fork ; so’phiate, sophist ; a’gneau (an-yd) lam), 
poi guard (pwahn-yarr), dagger. 

Liaison. By taison, pronounced 

ing, is understood the 


léb-&%- 
son’, or linking, id 


carrying 


om of the final consonant of one word to 
the initial vowel of the next, providing the 
two intimately connected in sense. In 


the case of a word ending in muée ¢, this 
applies to the consonant immediately pre- 

ing it. When carried over in this way some 
of the consonants change their sound. D 
becomes T, un grand homme = un gran’-tom (a 

t man), G becomes k, un long espoir = un 

kespoir (a long hope), s and x become z, les 
amis, mx enfanis = ley-zahmeds (the friends), 2- 
zawn’-fawon’ (six children). In the numeral neuf 
(nine), r becomes v, neuf ans = né-varwn’ (nine 
years) ; P is carried on only in trop, pronounced 
trd (too much), and beaucoup, pronounced bd-kdo 
(much), sf +a trop avant = tro-pa-vawn! (he goes 
too far forward), beaucoup en parlent = bé6-c%- 
pawn’-parl (many speak of it). The ¢ of e (ey), 
and, is never sounded, and therefore never 
carried on. 


Punctuation. 
as follow: 

l. La virgule (,), (la vébr-giil). 

Le point et virgule (;), (lé pwan’-t&-vér-gill), 

Les deux points (:), (ley deh pwan’). 

Le point (.), (lé pwan’). 

Le point d interrogation (1%), (le pwan’ d'an’- 
ter-r0-ga-sd-on’), 

Le point d’ exclamation (!), (lé pan’ d'eka-cla- 
ma-sé8-on’), 

To these may be added : 

2. Les points de suspension (....), (ley pwan’ dé 

8ti 3-pawn’-sdB-on’*). 
La parenthdse (( )). (la pa-rawn!-taze), 
Les crochets ([ }). (ley crd-shey). 
Les guillemets (‘‘’’), (ley gheéyemey). 
Le tsret (—), (lé téb-r&y). 
LD’ accolade (f.), (——) (fac-cd-lad), 
L’astérisque (m.) (*), (I'ast?yrébsk). 

3. In dictation the directions for opening and 
closing a parenthesis and inverted commas are : 
Ouvrez la parenthése (open the parenthesis) ; 
Fermez les guillemets, pronounced ferrméy ley 
ghétyémey (close the quotation). 


ORTHOGRAPHIC SIGNS 


Accents. There are three accents, the 
acute accent (’), accent aigu, the grave accent (*), 
accent grave, and the circumflex accent (“), accent 
ctrconflexe. 

The accent aigu is 
to give it the cl 

rb -Y), temerity. 

The accent grave is placed chiefly on the letter e, 
but also on a and on u. It is placed on the 
letter ¢ to give it the open sound, as in aprés 
(aprey), after ; succés (stiksey), success ; prophéte 
(prdf/ate), prophet. ee 

It is also used to distinguish one word from 
another, thus : 

(a) On the preposition dés (from), to distin- 
guish it from des (of the), and from dés (dice, 
thimbles), all pronounced dey ; 

(6) On the preposition 4 (to), to distinguish it 
from a 


(has) ; 
(c) On the adverb Ia (there), to distinguish it 
from the feminine article ia (the) ; 


The punctuation marks are 


aced only over the vowel ¢ 
sound, as in témérilé (tey- 
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(d) On the adverb oa (where), to distinguish it 
from the conjunction o (or) ; 

(e) On the adverb oda (here), and ita com- 
pound degd (on this side); and also on the 
adverb déja (already). 

The accent circonflere occurs on all the vowels 
except y. It usually indicates the omission of 
letter (a, e, or a), and the vowel on which it is 
placed is almost invariably long. thus : dye (aAj), 
age ; [de (fate), feast, holiday ; flute (lithe), flute ; 
apétre tapartr), apoatie ; mattre (meytr), master. 

It is always placed on the vowel immediately 
shag the terminations mes and tes of tho 

rst and second persons plural of the past 
definite, and on that immediately preceding the 
final ¢ of the third person singulae imperfect 
subjunctive in all ta Thus: nous aimdmes 
(noo-zeymdhm), wo loved ; vous recites (rdstiht), 
you reqoived ; sl fintt (feé-nds), ho might finish ; 
8 fat (fii), he might be. 

t is also required on tho é of verbs in atire 
wherever that ¢ retains a ¢ after it throughout 
the conjugation, thua: parattre (to appear) has 

rat in third person singular present indicative, 

ut parais in the second person. When the 
letter ¢ takes a circumflox accent it is not dotted. 
The accent csrconflere ia also placed : 

(a) On dv, tho masculine singular form of the 

t participle of devoir (to owe), to distinguish 
it from du (of the), both pronounced dit ; 

(b) On the u of mir (ripe), to distinguish it 
from mur (wall), both pronounced miir ; 

(c) On the adjoctivo sa (aure), to distinguish 
it from sur (on), both pronounced sir. 


SCxXERCISE IT. 


A. Indicate the silent letters in those of the 
following words that have any : 

autumne, histoire, sang, avtt, doigt, septembre, 
porte, champ, sud, portent, plumb, danger, lac, 
vingt, mer, faubourg, pair, oulal, blanc, pris, J éana, 
nez, cerf, beaucoup, bartl, péril, monmeur, amer, 
chez, clef, aculpter, baptéme, hier, coup, pore, corps, 
dana, damner, homme, hache, serf, drap, sows, mate, 
neuf, bord, gentil, goster, et, thé. 

B. Divide the following words into syllables, 
and give their meanings : 

laurier, chalonpe, sourcil, plaisir, mardt, vérité, 
aprés, fourchette, agneau, poignard, généralement, 
ami, écriture, parler, merlan, montrer, troubler, 
ores virgule, consentir, enlacer, beaucoup, devoir, 

éjd. 


The Apostrophe. The apostrophe is like 
a comma, placed a little above the line (’), to 
indicate the elision or omiasion of the final vowel 
of one word, before the initial vowel or mute hk 
of another, as (objet, for le objet, !Thomme for le 
homme, jas (I have) for je ai. 

Elision takes place, and is: indicated by an 
apostrophe : 

1. In the masculine and feminine singular 
forms of the definite article, le, la ; thus, Poiseau 
(lwa-z5), the bird, for le oiseau, Paiguille (the 
needle) for la aiguille. Yeuse ipl ge oak) is 
the only word beginning with y that requires 
elision in the article p ing it, l'yeuse, pro- 
nounced ldé-éz ; elision does not take place before 
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onze (eleven) and ita derivatives, or before oué 
(wes), yes, when used as a noun. 

2. In the pronouns je (I), me (me), te (thee), 
le and la (him, her or it), se (himself), ce (this), 
both pronounced sé, gue (which), in the pre- 
position de (of or from), the conjunction que 
(that), and in ne, the negative particle, thus: 
j aime (I love), sf s’'amuse (he amuses himself). 

There is, however, no elision in le and la when 

they come after a verb—e.g.,dunnez-le d Vhomme, 
pronounced don-néy-lé a4 lim (give it to the 
man). 
3. In loraque (when), putaque (since), and 
quoigue (although), but only before si (he), elle 
(she), on (one), tls (they), elles (they), and un, wne, 
the indefinite article. 

4. In guelque (kel-ke), some, but only in the 
expressions guelgu'un (m.), quelqu’une (f.), (some 
one), pronounced kelkun’ and kel-kiin. 

5. tn presque (almost), but only in the word 
preaqu'tle (peninaula). 

6. In jueque (as far as, until), eg., jusgu'd 
Parts (jiiaka Pard), as far as Paria; juaqu'alors 
(jiiskalorr), till then. 

7. In entre (between), when it is the first com- 
aes of a compound noun, as entr'acte (inter- 
udw), or of a compound verb, as s’entr’aider 
(sawntr-ty-dey), to help one another. 

8. In aujourd hus (6-joor-did), to-day. 

9. There is an apostrophe in ygrand'mére 
(grawn’-merr), grandmother, and a few similar 
words, although there is really no elision. 

10, The vowel ¢ is elided only in the one 
word 44 (if), and only when it precedes # (he), 
or sls (they). 

11. When the pronouns mot (me, to me), tot 
(thee, to thee), come after a verb, and before 
en (some, of it), the two vowels of are elided, 
thus: donnez-m'en (don-ney-mawn’), give me 
nome. 

The Cedilla. The cedilla (la cédille) is 
placed under the letter c (¢), when the letter, 
though occurring before one of the vowels a, o 
or #, requires to be pronounced with the hissing 
s-sound which it naturally has before the other 
vowels. Thus, there is a cedilla under the ¢ of 
fagade (fasahd), facade ; gargon (garraon’), boy ; 
regu (rest), receivod. 

In words which are not written with a cedilla 
the ¢ retains its hard sound, as calcul (kalkiil), 
calculation ; cocarde (kokard), cockade; écu 
(2yki), shield. 

The Diaecresia, The diwresis is two dots 
() placed on the second of two vowels, to 
indicate that it ought to be pronounced inde- 
pendently, and that the sounds of both vowels 
are not to be merged into one,diphthong, thus: 
hair (to hate), nat/ (simple), Zeati, to show that 
the words are to be so ha.dr, nah-d}, 
Keah-ti, and not Aér, nd/, Bao. 


Exercise III. 


A. Name the accents in the following words : 
méme, bergére (shepherdess), blé (corn), mdr 
dda, mére (mother), déjd, paratt, cétd (side), prés 


(near), prée (meadows), tHe, &é (summer), fd-hé 
(sorry, angry), fendre (window), lévre (lip), 4re 
(to be), 4, o1, di, général, mattre, succés, témérité, 
dle (island). 

B. Elide the vowel and put an apostrophe 
wherever it is required in the following sete of 
words : 

Je ne as de autre ambition (I have no other 
ambition); ce est moi (it is I); la oretlle (the 
ear); le homme ; le otseau ; tl faut que sl parte 
(he must go away); la crainte que elle me a 
causée (the fear which she has caused me) ; 
lorsque un enfant ne obéit pas (when a child does 
not obey) ; si sf vient (if he comes); le héros ; 
la héroine ; presque en méme temps (almost at the 
same time); quelque autre (some other) ; le onze 
juillet (the llth July); jusgue a Londres (as far 
as London). 

The Hyphen. The hyphen is a stroke (-) 
placed between words to indicate that they are 
intimately connected, and form a single word or 
expression as regards meaning. Thus: chef- 
d wuvre (masterpiece) and moi-méme, pronounced 
mwah-mame (myself). 

1. In compound substantives, usage is not 
consistent with regard to the hyphen. Thus, 
whilst che/-d’wuvre takes it, trait d'unton (trey- 
diin-yon’), itself the French word for hyphen 
though quite as much a compound word, is 
written without it. In other words, it is arbitrary. 

2. In proper names, both of persons and of 
place, component words are joined by a hyphen, 
thus: Gay-Lusaac, Clermont-Ferrand. It is also 
customary to join the several Christian names 
of an individual by hyphens, as Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau. 

3. Pronouns coming immediately after a verb, 
and standing to it in the relation of subject or 
object, are joined to it by a hyphen. If there 
rre two such pronouns two hyphens are used. 
Thus: Donnez-le-moi (give it to me). 

4. Hyphens are required both before and after 
the euphonic T, used in certain tenses after the 
third person a when followed by ¢i, elle, on, 
as parle-t-sl ? (does he speak ?) 

5. When ci and /d are joined as enclitics to a 
noun or pronoun, a hyphen is required, thus: 
celus-cs (this one), celus-la (that one), pronounced 
86-[1i-d-sd and aé-lii-d-la, cet homme-ci (this man) 
cette femme-la (that woman). When prefixed to 
certain words they are joined to them by a 
hyphen, as in ct-aprés (hereafter). 

6. The tens and units of a number are joined 
by a hyphen, except where the conjunction 4 
(and) comes between them, thus: dizx-neuf (19), 
but vingt ef un (21). There is also a hyphen 
between quatre and ving in the numbers from 80 
to 99, thus, quatre-vingts (80), quatre-vingt-diz 
(90). Cent (100) is not joined by a hyphen to 
any number whether coming before or after it ; 
thus 2]0 must be written deux cent diz, pro- 
nounced déh sawn’ défas. 

7. Méme (mame), self, is joined by a hyphen 
to the personal pronouns—e.g. mot-méme (my- 
self), cuz-mémes (themselves). : 


To be continued 
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By ERNEST A. CARR 


E Views and Advice. A valuable 
introduction to our detailed survey of the 
var ous departments of local government work 
is afforded by some practical advice to candidates 
asto the Municipal Service generally, and tie 
best methods of qualifying for it, for which we 
are indebted to the courtesy of the Town Clerk 
of Manchester, the Solicitor and Clerk to the 
Wallasey District Council, a leading official of 
the Borough of Croydon, and other experts. 
These views have been furnished for our exclu- 
sive tenefit, and are specially useful from the 
fact that they are no text-book theories, but the 
utterances of practical men of wide experience. 

All are agreed that, although for certain 
scientific posts previous municipal experience is 
not essential, it is very important that can- 
didates generally should enter the Service as 
early ag ible. 

‘In the municipal, as well as in any other 
service,’ says the Wallasey authority already 
mentioned, “there ia no royal road to success, 
but only the beaten track of hard work and 
strenuous endeavour. 

*To become a good municipal servant it is 
desirable that a person should either be articled 
or apprenticed to the Chief of one of the various 
staffs of a Corporation. A parent who is well 
enough off to do so should article his son in 
preference to apprenticing him, as, although in 
the former case he will generally receive no 
salary for a term of years, he obtains more 
quickly such qualifications as will enable him 
to compete for the responsible positions of the 
Service. One great advantage of a youth paas- 
ing through the drudgery of an apprenticeship 
is that, if he has pa to enable him a 

ualify for a professional position, his practica 
dooetedge will give him a far better—because 
more intimate—command over his staff.” 

The Value of the Specialist. A 
further point emphasised is the importance of 
specialising from the first. The men who suc- 
ceed are they who early determine which 
branch of the Service best suite their tastes 
and re get & and who steadfastly pursue their 
training with that special object in view. ‘As 
to the course of instruction for municipal posts,”’ 
writes the same expert, “first a good general 
education and then a tical training in the 
department to which the candidate wishes to 
“ial himself, constitute as good a course as I 

ow. 

“The principal Departments of a Corpo- 
ration are those of Town Clerk, Borough 
Surveyor, Gas Engineer, Water Engineer, Elec- 
trical Engineer, Accountant or Treasurer, 
Police, Tramways and Education. Other De- 
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artments are the 
arkets, Baths, etc.” 

On the question of diplomas and similar quali- 
fications another official states: “The various 
professions are now so well filled with capable 
men that it is necessary for a candidato for any 
municipal position of value to be able to pass a 
very etiff examination, or to possess high qualiti- 
cations as to his knowledge of the work of the 
depart ment he seeks to enter.” 

Seeking Poste. Students in doubt as to 
their fitness for local government duties will 
be interested to learn, on the authority of an 
official of twenty-one years’ sorvice, that the 
most successful officers are not necessarily 
the book-worms and “intellectuals.”  * Kven 
amongst ‘ brainy people,’ he writes, “there is 
often a truly woeful lack of initiative. In the 
Municipal Service there is room for tho indivi- 
dual of ability, and still more of originality, 
courage and administrative capacity. Such an 
officer will be always able to command and 
retain a position of great reaponsibility ot a 
good salary.”’ 

How is a qualified candidate {o obtain an 
appointment? On this queation the replica of 
the experte may be summurised as follown: He 
should forward a list of his qualifications to 
the clerk of each public authority in the district, 
stating the class of post he seeks and asking 
that he may be informed of any vacancy 
arising. He should scan the advertisements 
headed ‘‘Municipal’’ in the daily press, and 
the “Official Announcements” of trade and 
professional journals. But his best chance is to 
study every week the advertisements of the 
newspapers devoted wholly to Local Govern- 
ment affaira. These contain all requisite 
particulars of any appointment vacant, and 
specify the method of applying for it. It isa 
frequent practice of the authorities to require 
a successful candidate to undergo a medical 
examination before he is appointed. 

The Demand for Municipal Experts. 
Year by year Science has played! an increas- 
ingly prominent part in the conduct of local 
afiairs, In the palmy days of the vestries, 
it was considered beneath the notice of practicai 
men. Then came the beginnings of modern 
sanitation and engineering ; the despised sub- 
ject was found to more than a theoretic 
value, and to be capable of solving problems 
too complex for the old “rule of thumb” 
methods. Electricity developed with incredible 
speed from a schoolroom study to s mighty 
yet tractable monster, capable of unheard-of 
feata in the public service. Chemistry was 
employed to expose the fraudulent trader, 
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bacteriology shed new light on the mysteries of 
salections diasand, the local authorities forsook 
their udices, and to-day Science stands 
acknow]) as the most beneficent handmaid 
of the common weal. 

The natural consequence has been a rapidly 

wing demand throughout the Municipal 
er vice for trained scientific experts, able to 
apply their special knowledge to the wants of 
local government. A distinct class of officials 
has thus sprung up, with positions well in 
advance of the ordinary clerical and adminis- 
trative staff; and among the moat responsible 
and best-paid scientific posts are those connected 
with municipal engineering and surveying. 

Salaries. To illustrate the salaries paid by 
municipal bodies to their leading engineers, we 
may turn to the pay lista of the Manchester 
Corporation. This energetic body, which em- 
ploys « large technical staff for ita gas, water and 
‘electrical undertakings, remunerates the leading 
offivers as follows. Surveyor, £1100 a year; Gas 
Engineer, £1000 ; Superintendent, £700; Electri- 
cal Engineer and Tramway Manager, £900 each ; 
Water Engincer, and Surveyor of Mains, £600. 

It would be easy to multiply instances like 
this. Newcastle's engineer receives £800 a your, 
rising to £1000; a similar post at Leods is 
remunerated with £600, while the engineers in 
charge of the waterworks and sewage works of 
the latter city cach receive £1000 a The 

noral question of salaries, however, will be 

iscussed a little later. These examples are 
intended merely to show how attractive is this 
branch of the Service. 

It is but fair and just that responsible poste 
of this class should be handsomely remunerated. 
To provide a large town with a proper water 
supply from remote sources, to devise satis- 
factory sewerage systems, or ostablish generating 
stations and supply services for electric lighti 
and traction—these are among the vast biactina! 
 Datagaeae referred to the engineer's judgment, 

uch undertakings involve an outlay of many 
thousand pounds—perhaps even several millions; 
and their cost is largely determined by the way 
in which they are planned and carried out under 
his supervision. With issues so grave ent 
on his work, it must be admitted that the 
municipal engineer ia worthy of his hire. 

The Scope of the Service. Many engi- 
nesring works undertaken by local authorities 
aro not compulsory, and the engineer is not 
always, thereforo, an indispensable member of 
the staff. There is, however, a rapidly deepen- 
ing conviction among persons interested in local 
government, that public services such as tram- 
ways or gas supply, instead of resting in the 
hands of trading companies, should be carried 
on by the authority itself. The effect of this 
me naareny eral widen the pote of activi- 

or munici of e grade. 
Nowadays many urban districts nial gh small 
ps 8 of their ee chs be the 

more en aes : rou ve each a 
strong force. ere is every prospect that for 
many years to come the scope of the engineer in 
municipal work will continue to ex 


Candidates for municipal employment should 
spare no effort to attain professional standing, 
or at least to establish proof of their competency, 
through one of the recognised examining bodies 
of the engineering calling. In the present course, 
however, we need not discuss the technical 
training or the examinations to be undergone 
before such sa) erage can be gained. These 

uestions are fully dealt with in the sections 

evoted to engineering itself [sée Crvrt, ELEo- 
TRICAL and MECHANICAL ENGINEERING]. We 
are concerned simply with the practical con- 
siderations affecting municipal engineering as 
such. Briefly, these resolve themselves Fi de 
What are the duties and salaries of municipal 
engineers and their aasistante? What qualifica- 
tions, and especially what practical experience, 
are most in demand in connection with such 

sts? 

The Chief Posts, The field of inquiry is 
80 wide that it must be mapped out into separate 
tracts corresponding with the special needs of 
local authorities rather than with the profes- 
sional boundaries, For practical purposes we 
may classify municipal engineers as follows: 

Borough Engineer. 

Surveyor. 

Electrical Engineer; General, Lighting, Tram- 
ways, or Consulting. 

aterworks Engineer. 

Gas Engineer. 

We shal! now discuss only the chief and assist- 
ant poste of the first two classes. The remaining 
sections will be dealt with in due course. 

The duties of a Borough or City Engineer vary 
with the special needs of each district. In a 
river port he may be mainly concerned with 
docks and asluices, and the clearing of fairways. 
A coast area involves such tasks as the con- 
struction of breakwaters and shore defence 
works. Hilly country has also its own problems 
—notably, road engineering and storm-water 
drainage. 

The Borough Engineer. The borough 
engineer is requ to have a thorough prac- 
tical knowledge of civil, sanitary and eleotrical 
engineering, and of building construction. He 
must be familiar with the principles of mechani- 
cal construction and design, an expert in taking 
levels and drawing plans, and in preparing 
specifications, estimates, and bills of quantity. 
He may be called upon to design main drain- 
age and water supply systems—or any other 
engineering work a local authority may lawfully 
undertake—and to supervise the execution of 
all such works. He is placed in control of all 
bridges and tunnels, and also of the engines, 
pumps, lighting appliances, tramway tracks, 
generating stations, dust destructore, and other 
mechanism belonging to the council; and must 
advise that authority as to their repair and 
renewal. And not least important among the 
duties entrusted to him is the scrutiny of all 
engineering contracts in order to safeguard 
municipal interests. 

In many towns the offices of engineer and 
surve are united. The additional duties 
need not, however, detain us now. They will 


be considered in discussing the surveyor's 
position. e. 
The Engineering Societies. @ pro- 
fessional qualifications expected of candidates 
for the post of borough engineer de on 
the views of the authority concerned. The 
larger boroughs regard with greatest favour 
the Membership and Associate Membership of 
that most ancient and distinguished of engi- 
neering societies, the Institution of Civil Engi- 
neers [see page 160]. The ‘‘M.I.M.E.”’ is also 
held in high esteem; and, among additional 
qualifications, the diplomas of the following 
bodies are most frequently met with; the Eleo- 
trical Engineers’, Sani Engineers’ and Sur- 
veyors’ Inatitutions, and the Sanitary Institute. 
any competent engineers, whose training 
would fit them for municipal duties, and who are 


GIViL SERVICR 


conspicuous in the career of every successful 
candidate for valuable public appointments, 
and is so important that a few instances of 
such careers may be found helpful. 

One municipal prize-winner, after serving four 
years’ articles to a civil engineer engaged in 
water, sewage and railway practice, spent two 
years in acquiring architectural experience, and 
three more as engineer and agent for a contractor 
for large publio works, including the construction 
of roads, bridges and main sewerage systems. 
A term of municipal surveying added valuable 
practice in innumorable duties relating to atreeta, 
parks, tramway systems, eto. ; and the experience 
thus acquired haa secured for its possessor the 
engineership of a leading northern city. 

he record of another engincer who, at the 
age of thirty-two, has lately won a municipal 
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or books. 
Fifty per cent. of the total number of marks given are required to constitute a pass. 
er particulars, with specimen question papers, may be obtained from the Secretary to the Ansociation at 


Furth 
11, Victoria Street, London, 8. W. 


attracted to the Service, have been unable to 
follow the course of studies prescribed for 
membership of the Institute of Civil Engineers, 
or for any similar professional diploma. Practical 
experts of this class should avail themselves of 
the examinations of a body devoted solely to the 


municipal aspects of their calling—the Incor- 
Association of Municipal and County 

i This is a Organisation, 
restricted in membership to trained ineers 


enginee 
and surveyors to public authorities. A table 
of its examinations is given on this page. 
The Supreme ntial. It will be 
od of theore cain eal senole Gs 
amount tic traini supply the 
placa bf thas Succeiaet eamenttal ocx romseible 
experience in engineering works of a varied and 
comprehensive nature. This fact stands out 


t with a beginning salary of £800 a vear, 
is mainly associated with giant railway works 
and contracts all over the country. These 
undertakings involved such varied duties as the 
alteration of street levels, the construction of 
bridges, viaducta, canals and wharves; and the 
making and sewering of new roads. In most of 
these works he was the responsible engineer in 
charge of the contract. It is noteworthy that, 
unlike the majority of his rivals, this officer had 
had no ious service under a local authority. 

Firat Steps. A more typical career, per- 
haps, is that of the present Southend borough 
engineer, who has much brilliant municipal ser- 
vice to his credit. His articles were served in a 
borough engineer’s office, and since that time 
as assistant, and later as principal, he has been 
engaged on public works, inclading ordnance 
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surveys, extensive main drainage and 
pictiawaier wheres, the designing of public 
baths, schools, pumping stations and other 
borough buildings, and sundry street and tram- 
way works. Solid achievement and variety of 
experience being so essential, it follows that 
candidates whose years do not reach the middle 
thirties are seldom regarded aa ripe enough for 
chief appointments. On the other hand, those 
over fifty are often considered past their best. 

Enough has been said to indicate that there 
is no royal road to a borough or county engineer- 
ship. But with such a goal in view, a student 
cannot begin more favourably than as articled 
pupil to an official of that standing—preferably 
a member or associate member of the Insti- 
tution of Civil Engineers—in a busy provincial 
town. In this way valuable insight into muni- 
cipal work will be gained, as well as a good 
ss ates of securing a footing in the Service. 

nstances of the salaries paid by the larger 
corporations have already been given. Speaking 
generally, they vary between £500 and £1200 a 
year. Minor authoritios pay less—from £350 
to £550 year. But these bodies rarely appoint 
a chief engineer. Their practice is to oe ey 
gaa, electrical and other specialists as required, 
whilst the place of the borough engineer is 
occupied by the municipal surveyor. 

The Municipal Surveyor. Many educu- 
tional works classify appointments of this 
character among the posta available to men 
who have undergone the trpining of a general 
surveyor, This is true to so limited an extent 
as to be really misleading. Property or catate, 
as well as building, surveyors are occasionally 
included in the staff of a public authority, and 
are the municipal representatives of professional 
valuation or quantity surveying, usually holding 
the Fellowship or Professional Associateship of 
the Surveyors Institution (see Surveyinu}. But 
where the post is that of * borough surveyor” 
the training expected of that officer, and the 
duties entrusted to him, are substantially those 
of an engineer. 

In order to explain clearly the surveyor’s 
duties, and the way in which they differ from 
those of a borough engineer, it is necessary to 
note that there is a broad distinction to be 
drawn between surveyors to a county or district 
councdd and those in the service of a csty or 
borough. Whatever the character of the public 
authority he serves, a surveyor is not called upon 
to undertake such grave and costly mechanical 
schemes as may oreney the attention of the 
municipal engineer. Elaborate water services, 
for instance, with reservoirs and lengthy con- 
duita, the formation of docks and harbour 
defences, or the devising of an important main 
drainage scheme. would lie outeide the scope of 
his duties; though many borough surveyors 
gisal undertake responsible work of this nature 
or sake of an enhanced reputation. On 
the other hand, the expert vada Nee carries 

ally with the 


out m'nor se i ing works equ 

engineer; and, in addition, is burdened with a 

mass of miscellaneous duties in connection with 

roads and the land eurface generally, from 
434 


= his brother official is wholly or partly 


County and District Surveyors. Under 
a public authority for a county, urban, or rural 
district, the duties involved are practically those 
of a Surveyor of Highways. The officer is 

nsible for surveying, levelling, maintaining 
and repairing all roads and bridges in his charge. 
In an urban or rural district he supervises 
generally the work of road cleansing, watering, 
paving and lighting, and of laying out and 
sewering all new thoroughfares in his area. 
Street lamps, hydrants and trees are under his 
care, and occasionally the maintenance of tram- 
way tracks. He acts also as expert adviser to 
his authority in matters of contract. He must 
be, in brief, a sound road engineer and a capable 
draughtsman. : 

The smallest responsible posts are naturally 
in the rural districts, where traffic is least and 
new streets work is unimportant. The salaries 
paid are correspondingly small—£100, £120 or 
£150 a year, rising to £180 or £200. But there 
is ample leisure for private work or study, and 
these appointments afford good openings into 
the Municipal Service for young men who must 
earn a livelihood while qualifying for higher 
positions. 

In urban districts the duties are heavier and 
more responsible, including inspection of build- 
ings in course of construction; and salaries 
range from £150 to £250 a year—occasionally 
over £300. County authorities require their 
surveyors to be cp ae enginecrs, for the work 
involved may include the reconstruction of im- 
portant county bridges. The officers appointed 
are usually members either of the Surveyors’ 
Institution, the Institution of Civil Engineers, or 
the Association of Municipal and County Engi- 
neers. If private practice is prohibited, the 
salary paid varies from £400 to £800 or £1000, 
according to the area and importance of the 
county. In a recent and typical instance, a 
stipend of £500 was offered, rising by £50 
annually to £700. Some of the smaller county 
councils, by imposing no restrictions as to 
private work, secure the services of competent 
ptac'ising surveyors and engineers for £350 or 
£300 a year. 

Borough Surveyors. The busiest and 
best-paid section of municipal surveying is 
that of the leading cities and boroughs, ixelud: 
ing the metropolitan divisions. 

"the Borough Surveyor is a great deal more 
than a surveyor of highways. To the duties 
of that office, magnified as they are by the 
importance and business of his district, must 
be added multifarious other tasks in engineer- 
ing, land surveying and architecture. The 
most important of these are the construction 
and repair of tramway tracks, the carrying out 
of street widening and improvement echemes, 
the clearance of “condemned areas,” the 
formation of public gardens and recreation 
grounds, and the inspection of houses and 
sewers in course of construction. It is only in 
the largest towns, as we have seen, that a 
borough engincer is emploved ; and where this 


is not the case, the surveyor has general 
— * municipal machinery and apparatus. 
Further, he is often called upon to act as 
architect for his council in the designing of 
ae ic baths, libraries, schools aad ‘other 
dings, and to superintend their erection. 

For such responsible work one must be 
experienced in far more than land surveying. 
The borough surveyor's practical training should 
be as diverse as the engineer's, and of the same 
general character. Except for the increased 
importance of architectural knowledge, all that 
has been said of the experience and diplomas 
best suited to the equipment of a borough 


e r applies equally to surveyorships. 
Indeed, a highly quslifed’ détioer of cither laa 
is fully competent for the other, and such 
transfers are not infrequent. The best degree 
for surveyors is the A.M. Inst.C.E.; or, failing 
that, the Associateship of the Surveyors’ Insti- 
tution [see page 160). 

The remuneration is similar to that of the 
borough engineer, and the proportion of 
liberally paid posta is high. Minor boroughs 
pay their surveyors from £200 to £500 a year; 
the larger towns from £400 to £800, £1.000, and 
even higher. Manchester pays ita chief sur- 
veyor £1,100, and its district officials £340—in 
one instance £400. The City Corporation, small 
as ita area is, pays ita surveyor £1,000 a year. 
In the London boroughs the stipend varies from 
£500 to £000, with travelling allowances. 

Assistant Engineers and Surveyors. 
To the young student of engineering and sani- 
tary service, with his experience still to come, 
and his way in the world yet to make, the 

rincipal appointments of the class we have 
been considering are aa yet beyond reach. Such 
a student, if the question of a living wage be 
important and an articled pupilship out of tho 
question, would be well advised not to seek 
municipal employment directly he leaves his 
technical college or school of engineering. With- 
out practical experience, the only posta in the 
Service available to him would be office posi- 
tions—perhaps as plan-copier or draughtsman. 
As we shall notice when considering municipal 
clerkships, such appointments are not ill-paid, 
but they lead further and further from actual 
engineering ; and the student, remembering the 
supreme importance of practical knowledge in 
the career he seeks, should resolutely turn his 
back on the Municipal Service for a time. 

A or two spent on the outdoor staff of 
a public contractor or civil engineer will put 
such a youth in a very different position. He 
will now be competent to take a post as Assis- 
tant in a municipal surveyor’s or engineer's 
office. His training thereafter will be of the 
most tical and useful nature: he will learn 
exac Ara scope of municipal work, and, if he 
has ability, and does not neglect the science 
and theory of his subject, will be well on tne 
is to his goal of a pr’Scipal appointment 

t is worth noticing, by the way, tuat a dis- 
tinction is often drawn between a Surveyors 
Assistant and an Assistant Surveyor, the latter 
being the senior and more responsible post. 


To be continued 


ei ' 


Candidates for assistantships are required to 
be capable draughtamen, practically acquainted 
with drainage and street work, and experienced 
in the preparation of een quantities 
and estimates. For the best appointments 
competence to superintend outdoor works is 
usually stipulated; and if the vacancy is in a 
borough surveyor's office, some knowledge of 
architectural work is commonly demanded. 

The Duties of an Aesistant Surveyor. 
The work e ted of an Assistant is of pre- 
cisely the same character, whether he is employed 
in an engincer’s or surveyor’s oftice ; but vacan- 
cies of the latter clasa are by far the more 
frequent. The following typical “List of 
])uties,” recently prescribed by an urban dis- 
trict council, will be of practical service to 
students preparing for such posta. 

The Assistant Surveyor must reside in the 
district, and devote his whole time to the dutios 
of the office. Ho will act under the control and 
superintendence of the Surveyor to the Coungil. 
Tho undermentioned duties apportain to the 
office : 

1. To make surveys, take lovels, and propare 
drawings, tracings, specifications and estimates for 
private street works; for construction of all sewers 
and drains, and for works of street improvemont, 

2. To assist in tho preparation of drawings, 
tracings, specifications, and estimates of all othar 
works of every doscription required by the Council 
from tine to time. 

3. To assist in tho checking of accounts, the 
inspection of all new buildings, streets and sowors, 
and in the supervision of the various branches of 
the Council's work, and all works the Council may 
have in hand from time to time. 

4. To bo in attendance at the mectings of tho 
Council and tho various Committees, 

5. Generally to assist the Surveyor in tho dis- 
charge of his duties, and to perform any other 
duties appertaining to the Survoyor’s Department 
that the Surveyor may direct. 

Salaries of Assistant Surveyors. 
Assistants’ salaries vary like those of their 
chiefs. For the appointment to which the 
above list relates, £120 was offered, with 
annual increments of from £10 to £150. In pro- 
vincial towns and the London boroughs the 
surveying staff is classified into juniors and 
xeniors; the former receiving from £80 to 
£175, the latter not leas than £150, rising to 
£200 or £225, and more generally an initial 
salary of £180 or £200, with a maximum of 
£300. If the staff is large, the chief assistant's 
stipend begins at £250 and may rine to £400. 
The usual limita of age are—for juniors, 19 to 
25; for seniors, 25 to 35 or 40. 

It will be seen that a moderate income is 
attainable even as an assistant surveyor or 
engineer. But in the Municipal Service no 
hardworking and able officer of good general 
education should allow himself to remain in 
that status all his life. The fatal mistake 
which renders such stagnation possible is to 
neglect one’s opportunities of qualifying pro- 
feasionally at the earliest possible moment. To 
work hard at one’s duties and studies at the 
same time is admittedly trying; but it is 
essential for the man who means to succeed. 
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carries the new soil down to the lower lands, 


and spreads it out ovcr 
them. Everyone who 
has built a sand castle 
by the sea knows that 
next day the sand in 
pore? smooth again. 

© waves have moved 
the grains of sand, and 

read them out level. 
The anme thing hap- 
io in every flool. 

e swollen river over- 
flowa the lowlands, its 
waters discoloured with 
the soil it whirls along 
with it. As it sub- 
sides it drops over the 
flooded area the par- 
ticles af soil which it 
has no longer the force 
to carry. The same 
process ee on im- 
percoptibly after every 
shower, Wherever 
there ia the slightest 
slope there is a down- 
wand movement of par- 
ticles of soil and water 
towardsthe lowest level, 
Thus all over the carth 


26. BASIN OF THE RHINE 
Showing the course of the river and its tributaries 


a levelling movement is going on, wearing down 

mountains, and buil:‘ling up the plains with new 

soil made from their brokon-down rock waste. 
Trees as Protectore of the Earth. 


These processes that 
evidently as much 
creative as deatructive, 
though man may desire 
to check them so far 
as possible, becausco 
they interfere with his 
requirements. In many 
mountain lands the 
hillsides are ao stripped 
of soil that the inhabi- 
tants have to collect 
it from far below to 
replenish their little 
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‘Rain, Rivers, Oceans, Lakes, Mountains. The Streams and Rivers 
as Nature's Sculptors. Glaciers and Volcanoes and their ‘Work 
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By Dr. A. J. HERBERTSON and F. D. HERBERTSON, B.A. 
\/ATER, which plays its 
earth 


away. What is true of forests is true of all 
vegetation, and men are now turning this know- 

getoaccount. Inthe hot desert, for example, 
the sands are slowly but steadily driven before 
the wind in long sand dunes, which advance so 
many inches or feet in 
a year. Whole cities 
have been buried by 
them in the deserts of 
Asia, and the railways 
which now cross many 
deserts are menaced 
by the same fate. To 
protect them, coarse 
grasses and desert trees 
are planted alongside 
the tracks to bind the 
sands together and 
arrest their movement. 
In lands of the tem- 
perate zones the forests 
on the hill slopes have 
been so recklessly cut 
down that the lower 
slopes are unfit for 
cultivation. Most civi- 
lised governments are 


~ 


eo 
has ‘a now paying great atten- 
Wee fre tion to reforesting, in 
“- ~ order to arrest this dis- 


4. 


appearance of the soil. 

The Making of 
a River. A river 
is a body of water, 
holding rock waste 
in suspension, and moving along a defined 
channel, or bed, from higher to lower levels. 
Every drop of rain which does nv‘ sink into 
the ground moves downwards, following the 
slope of the surface, seeking the lowest 
attainable level, and 
carrying more or less 
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27. SECTION OF A SURFACE SPRING 


ota. Thies destruction of the soil, or denu- 

ion, as it is called, is greatly checked 
by trees, which not only break the force of 
wind and rain, but also bind the soil together 
with their roota, so that it is lees easily washed 
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the area thus drained 
‘eis a is called a river basin. 

higher g:o parating one basin 
from another is called a water-parting, or 
a divide. The streams which unite to form a 
main stream are called the Ahead waters, or 
gources. Branches which enter well-defined 
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98. THE FIRTH OF FORTH, SHOWING DEPTHS IN FaTHOMS aT Low -BADIe, or can. be hae 80 
WATER. THE : Rice: 
DOTTED LINE ROUND THE OOAST I8 THE 3-FATHOM LINE alled canglisation. Most of 


streams are called tributaries. Where a tributary 
enters there is a confluence. 


river which is on the right 
hand of a traveller going to- 
wards the sea is the right 
bank. The other is the left 
bank [26]. 

Characterof a River's 
Course. The upper course 
of a river rising at any height 
is usually very steep, with 
great falls in its bed. Every 
river, however, by perpetu- 
ally grinding rock waste over 
these obstructions, is gradu- 
ally removing these inequali- 
ties, or grading its bed, as it 
is called. It is also deepening 
it, and gradually cutting out, 
or eroding, a valley, with 
more or steep sides, 
according to its age and the 
nature of the rocks. Each 
of its tributaries, and the 
streamlets which feed them, 


is doing the same, and thus in the course of 
ages a highland region is cut up by stream- 
erosion into a series of valleys separated by 
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29. THE FIRTH OF FORTH, SHOWING DEPTH OF WATER BY CON- 
TOUBS AND SHADING AT INTERVALS OF 10 FATHOMS 


lowlands the river, now much slower, continues 
to seek the lowest level—that is tife sea. At 
any stage of its course it may have found its 


way thither blocked by s range of 
Ee or hills. One ad ae 
things then must happen. Either 
the river has been turned in a new 
direction, and flows round the base, 
or, if the rocks are of a kind casily 
acted on by water, it may have cut 
& passage or gorge through them. 
The steepness of the walls of 
this gorge, like that of the walls of 
ite upper valley, will depend part! 
on the length of time during whic 
weathering has been proceeding, and 
ly on the character of the rocks 
and the rate at which they weather. 
The Thames, which rises in the 
Cotswolds, in which it has cut its 
upper valley, has to cut through 


ékodanAPry 


two other barriers—the Oxford Heights and the 
Chiltern Hills—before it reaches the sea. 

The River’s Entry to the Sea. A river 
enters the sea by ita mouth, the character of 
which ds on the nature of the sea into 
which it flows. If this has strong tides and 
currents, the sediment, or fine rock waste, which 
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$1. DIAGRAM OF SECTIONAL PAPER 


the river has brought down with it, and which 
it dropa when its motion is checke 1 by the 
sea, in rapidly carried away, and the channel ia 
kept deep and unobstructed. This forms an 
estuary, up which the tides penetrate twice 
daily, cnablitig shipping to pasa easily up 
and down. In a sea with feeble tides and cur- 
rents the dropped sediment accumulates on the 
bottom at the river's mouth, gradually silting 





it up. In the course of ages the new land thus 
formed rises above the surface, forming mud 
flats of alluvial land. Across this sodden new 
land the river has to find its way, and, having no 
banke to confine it, it breaks up into a network 
of branchea, or distributaries. At the mouth 
of each of those the same land-making proceas 
is going on, and the new land is steadily pushed 
out to sea, forming a fan-shaped delta, so called 
from its resemblance in shape to the Greek 
letter A of that name. 

Underground Storee of Water. A 
certain amount of rain peroolates through the 
ground, until it is stopped by rock of a kind 
through which it cannot pass. Along this layer 
of ineervoe rock it makes its way under- 
ground until the layer comes again to the surface 
of the land at a ae Here it bursta out 
aa a epring [27]. ere the arrangement of 
the ok. makes this impossible, it forms a sort 
of und d reservoir. Coal mines are often 
flooded by miners accidentally breaking into 
such subterrancan rivers or reservoirs. This 
underground store of water helps man in his 
attempts to make use of the drier regions of the 
world, as we shall see. 


‘ 





Lakes and Rivers. A lake is a body 
of water surrounded by land. Lakes are of 
all sizes. They are usually drained by a river, 
and are then fresh. Lakes with no outlet 
become salt or brackish. 

Where a river enters a lake ite motion is 
checked, and it deposits much of the sediment 
it carries. All lakes thus tend to be filled up. 
A shallow lake is often divided into two b 
the formation of an intersecting belt of new ; 
where the river enters. A e in a river's 
course thus acta as a filter, and the river which 
entered it as a muddy stream may emerge 
bright and clear at the other end. 

hlande and Lowlands. Next to 
the distinction between sea and land, per- 
haps the most important to man in that 
between highland and lowland, mountain 
and plain. Mountains, we saw, have a colder 
climate than lowlands, and consequently dif- 
ferent vegetation, occupations, and mode of 
life. They interfere with communication, often 
cutting off for many months all intercourse 
between villages on opposite slopes, which are 
only a few files distant as the crow flies. Ina 
highland region the question of routes becomes 
very important. These are generally supplied 


by the river valleys, by following which it is 
possible to reach a pass or col, the lowest part 
of the ridge or range. 


In text-books of geo- 
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82. PROFILE OF CONTOUR OF LINE A TO K ON 80 


graphy the highest points are generally given, 
whereas it is the passes, or lowest accessible 
points, on which communication depends, that 
we want to know. 

Old and Young Mountains. We have 
seen that the greater part of the sculpturing out 
of a highland region into mountains and hills 
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scape. These processes have been going on 
for varying periods in different parts ‘of the 
world. In older mountain regions, where they 
have been longest at work, the 8 are 
less sharp, the slopes leas s the valleys 
broader, an‘ more or less . forming good 
routes. In young mountain regions, uplifted in 


comparatively recent times, where erosion has 
gone on for a much shorter period, the peaks are 
sharp, the valleys narrow, and very imperfectly 
graded. The upper valleys are often mere 
precipitous gorges, useless as routes. Such 
regions are almoet inaccessible till man cuts 
or carries roads along the steep walls of the 
valleys. In the Himalayas, which are you 
mountains, the roads are often carried on frail 
supports along the face of precipices of the most 
terrifying description. 

Glaciers and their Work. Where moun- 
tains rise above the snow line, the height of 
which varies in different parts of the world, 
their summits have, so far as temperature is 
concerned, a polar climate. Snow cannot lie 
to any depth on their steeper slopes, and the 
bulk of it accumulates in the higher valleys, 
where it is pressed by its own weight into solid 
ice. Glaciers erode valleys preciscly as rivers 
do. Often hundreds of feet thick, and many 
miles long, they have an imperceptible but 
steady movement downwards, carrying with 
them the rock waste which falls from the peaks 
and precipices above. Some of this forms 
moraines on both sides of the glacier, but much 
falls through the crevasses, or splits in the 
glacier, which does not yield so easily to the 
inequalities of its bed as a river. The friction 
of the moving glacier and of the rock waste 
below it gives a curious U-shape to the bottom 
of the valley. Where we find such valleys we 
know glaciers formerly filled them, and_ice- 
scratchings can often be seen on their rock 
walls. When a glacier reaches a certain level, 
ite lower end, or snout, begins to melt and flow 
away as a river, often hollowing out a beautiful 
glittering blue ice cave. The rock waste, 
brought down in the moraines, is deposited at 
the lowest level reached by the glacier, often 
forming what look like chains of hills across the 
valley. Glaciers advance and recede at different 
periods, and several chains of these terminal 
moraines can often be traced where glaciers are 
steadily retreating or have wholly disappeared. 

Volcanoes: “Chimneys” of the 
Earth’s Interior, Volcanoes serve as outlets 
for the molten rock of which some part of the 
earth's interior consists. They communicate by 
a sort of pipe, or vent, with lower depths than any 
reached by man in his deepest mines. From the 
crater, or upper end of this vent, eruptions take 
place from time to time. They frequently begin 
with subterranean eruptions, which blow great 
clouds of steam and ashes into the air. The 
falling ashes gradually build up a conical moun- 
tain round the vent. In severe eruptions lava, 
or molten rock, may rise up the vent, flow over 
the rim of the crater, down the mountain sides, 
and over the neighbouring country. When cooled 
it forms a hard rock, on which nothing grows. 
This is gradually reduced to fine soil by the 

ct and the — ie nice 
ertile, owing to the presence 0 
slisinieel Sart dines: 

Volcanoes are irregularly distributed, but 
are usually near the ses. y occur in the 
polar regions, on the equator, and under the 


sea. They vary in height from 20,000 feet to 
mere hillocks. Geysers somewhat resemble vol- 
canoes in their action, but emit hot water 
instead of lava. 

Maps not showing the distribution of high and 
low land, or relief, are useless for many practical 
pu . The sailor must know the depth of ti 
sea bottom, or he may run und. e —— 
wants to know if a given road is flat or has a 
d rous hill. A railway engineer, or an army 
on the march, wants very precise information as 
to the lie of the country. The apher can 
form no opinion about a country till he knows 
its general relief. The mapping of relief, there- 
fore, is of great practical importance. 

High Land and Low Land. A sea- 
chart is usually covered with figures, which 
show at what depth the bottom will be 
found [28]. On some charts lines are drawn 
through all places where the depth ia the 
same—10, 20, 30, or more fathoms, as the case 
may be [29]. Every point on one of these lines, 
which are called contour lines, in at the same 
distance above the sea bottom. 

The height. of the land above sea-level has 
been more or less roughly ascertained all over 
the world. In civilised countries highly-trained 
surveyors, working under the orders of the 
government, make very minute and exact 
oh by the aid of delicate instruments 
[see Surveyrna], and these are recorded in 
Official Ordnance Survey maps. The various 
heighta are cither inserted on these mapa in 
figures, as in sca-charta, or joined by contour 
lines drawn at given distances. Every point on 
the same contour line is at the same height above 
sea-level. In maps of large areas on a small 
scale, in which only the broad general features 
are shown, it is sufficiont to put in contour lines 
for every 500 or 1,000 feet, as the case may be. 
Such a map would be useless to the cyclist. The 
more detail we want to show, the more contour 
lines we must put in, and our map must, there- 
fore, be on a large scale. Wherever contour lines 
approach each other closely the land falls and 
rises more rapidly than when they are further 
apart. Comparing the contour map and section 
(30, 81], we see that in the one case the slopes are 
steep, and in the other more gentle. In many 
modern atlases the variety of relief ia made more 
graphic by colouring the spaces between the 
contour lines, the intensity of the tint varying 


with the height, so that the highest parts are 


the darkest. 

Sometimes hill-shading is used instead of 
contour lines. The steep slopes are shown by 
dark shading, or closely drawn thick lines run- 
ning in the direction of the slope, while gentle 
slopes are indicated by light shading, or by thin 
lines at wider intervals. . 

Contour Maps. A student must practise 
translating contour maps into representations of 
the actual relief. For this purpose it is useful to 
make a few sections from contour maps, which is 
easily done. Figure 30 indicates the relief of a 
district by contour lines drawn for sea-level— 
50 feet, 100 feet, 150 feet, and 200 feet. We rule 
on a sheet of paper five equidistant lines, or, what 
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is better, take a sheet of fine chequer paper (31). 
We number the lines “‘sea-level,’* ‘50 feet,” ‘100 
feet,”’ “150 feet,”’ **200 feet ’’ (32). Nowsuppose we 
want to draw s section along the line A fa We 
meaaure off a line A K along the line represent- 
ing sea-level on the chequer paper, and mark 
omit the points B, C, D, &, F, G, H, and J, all 
measured exactly to correspond with the same 
distances slong the line .4 A in the contour map. 
We name them to correspond, and then draw 
ndicular lines through 8B and J, which are 
on the 50-feet line in the contour map to the 
50-feet line on the chequer paper. Let us call 
the points where they cut it B’ and J’. In the 
same way we draw lines through C and H to 
cut the 100-feet line in the pointe C’ and H’. 
Similar lines through D and G to cut the 150-feet 
line at D’ und G’, and finally through ¥ and F 
lines to cut the 200-feet line in ZH’ and F’. Each 
point on the contour lines is now represented 
on the corresponding line on the chequer paper, 
and at the proper distance. Wo draw a line 
through the points A, B’, C’, D’, E’, G,’ H’, J’, 
and A, and thereby see what the actual surface 
of the country along the line A B is like. Do 
not forget, however, that the height is probably 
exaggerated, The lines EH’ and F F’ repre- 
sent only 200 feet, while the line 4 K may 
represent any distance according to the scale of 
the map. <A map made to show the truo height 
would generally be too small to be clear. 
Notice that the long gentle slope of the hill 
corresponds with the less close contour lines, 
and the short steep slope with tho closer con- 
tour lines. In 83 is vows a ecction of the 
name hill along the line X Z. A little practice 
will enable us to read contour maps right off 
without first translating them into sections. 
The Continents. An island is a maas 
of land wholly surrounded with water. The 
greater part of the land on the earth’s surface 
in grouped into two great islands, the Old 
and the New World. The former and far 
larger of these consists of Eurasia in the 
north, separated by ill-defined boundaries into 
Europe to the west (3,800,000 square miles), 
and Asia to the east (17,000,000 square miles) ; 
and of Africa in the south (11,500,000 square 
miles), united to Eurasia by the narrow neck or 
isthmus of Suez. The island of the New World 
is divided into North America (9,000,000 square 
miles) and South America (7,000,000 square 
miles), united by the long 
Central America. The island of Australia 
(3,000,000 ghar miles) is also reckoned as a 
continent. it is believed that an island con- 
tinent (generally called Antarctica) of vast extent 
surrounds the South Pole. Of islands not reck- 
oned as continents the largest is the polar island 
of Greenland (500,000 square milea). Islands 
which rise on the continental shelf may be 
regarded as detached portions of the mainland. 
Land and Water. By far the greatest 
proportion of land is in the northern hemi- 
aphere, and in temperate latitudes. Only two 
continenta, Africa and South America, are 
crossed by the equator, and both narrow 
rapidly south of it. Australia is the only conti- 
iO 


narrow isthmus of: 


ment tyes wholly in the southern hemisphore. 
B y speaking, the northern hemisphere is 
the hemisphere of land, and the southern hemi- 
sphere is the hemisphere of ocean. The earth 
could be bisected in such a way that one hemi- 


sphere contained almost no » while the other 
‘was com almost equally of land and water. 
In the latter the mouth of Loire, in France, 


ae be approximately in the position of the 
e. 


In comparing the continents we,at once notice 
certain resemblances. The first is the tapering 
to the south, already mentioned, which is seen 
in Greenland, North and South America, Africa, 
and Australia (Tasmania). Another is the south- 
ward running peninsulas which characterise 
Europe and Asia. We may notice, too, that the 
general lines of the Old World, broad in the 
north, tapering in the south, resemble thoee ol 
the New World, especially if we include Aus- 
tralia (Tasmania), and compare its position with 
that of South America. There is also a certain 
uniformity in the distribution of relief. Notice 
the so-called Mid-World and Pacific Mountain 
systems, which may be traced in the mountains 
of Central Europe, North Africa, Central Asia, 
the islands of the Pacific from Japan to New 
Guinea, and the lofty mountains of North, 
Central, and South America. 


THE OCEANS 


Five sevenths of the lithosphere are covered 
with water, forming the hydrosphere. «The 
oceans and seas of the world form one great 
ocean, above which the higher parts of the 
lithosphere rise as islands of varying size. 

Area of the Oceana, or conveni- 
ence, this great world-ocean is known 
under different names. The Pacific Ocean 
(70,000,000 sq. miles), the largest, washes the 
western shores of Asia and Australia and the 
western shores of the New World. It com- 
municates on the north with the Arctic Ocean, 
extending towards the North Pole, and on the 
south with the Antarctic Ocean, extending 
towards the South Pole. It communicates 
round the south of South America with the 
Atlantic Ocean (25,000,000 square miles), con- 
nected, like the Pacific, with the Arctic and 
Antarctio Oceans, which washes the eastern 
shores of the New World and the western 
shores of the Old. The Atlantic Ooean com- 
municates round the south of Africa with the 
Indian Oocean (17,000,000 square miles), which 
washes the eastern shores of Africa, the southern 
shores of Asia, and the western shores of Aus- 
tralia, south of which it is connected with the 
Various guifs of these oceans are 


land-locked Red Sea, between 


To be continued 
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ELECTRICITY 


By Professor SILVANUS P. THOMPSON 


[N the article “How Electric Currents are 

Generated,” {it was pointed out that in 
order to set electricity flowing as a current, it 
is needful to provide some contrivance such as a 
reap or & battery which in capable of setting 
the electricity into movement, or, in other 
words, can exert an electromotive-force, or electric 
effort, mos are mechanical contrivances 
for exerting an electromotive-force to drive the 
current along the circuit. Batteries are chemical 
contrivances to do the same thing. They are 
sometimes called galvanic batteries in honour of 
the Italian, Galvani, who was a pioneer in the 
discovery. Sometimes they are called voltatc 
batteries, in honour of Count Aleesandro Volta, 
who was their actual inventor. Both terms refer 
to the same thing. The electric current iteelf 
was at one time called the galvanic ourrent, or 
the voltaic current, for the same reasons. 

The Cell. Every battery is made up of a 
number of separate cells joined together ; and 
it is in the cells that the chemical operations 
proceed which propel the electricity around the 
wires constituting the circuit. The cell is the 
source of the electromotive-force which drives 
the current. In accordance with the principle 
that the production of electric energy requires the 
consumption or expenditure of an equal amount 
of energy of some other kind, we have to regard 
the cell as an apparatus in which energy that 
has been previously stored is liberated by 
chemical action and transformed into electric 
encrgy. 

Every schoolboy knows that every kind of 
fuel is a store of energy. Coal represents the 
energy of the sunlight in past ages stored up 
chemically, every pound of coal containing some 
ten million foot-pounds of energy. Every other 
kind of fuel is likewise a store of energy, which, 
when it is burned, it gives out in the form of 
heat. In a cell the fuel which constitutes the 
store of energy is the metal zinc. Zino will 
burn. A bit of zinc foil when lighted burns 
with a brilliant blue flame, giving out heat and 
light: so we know that it is a fuel. But as a 
fuel it is inferior to coal, for one pound of zino 
will give out when burned only about 1,800,000 
foot-pounds in the form of heat. 

The Emission of Energy. In our cells, 
however, we do not want heat, and we do not 
set the zinc to blaze. We cause it to burn in a 
quiet, cool, chemical manner by dissolving it in 
acid or in some suitable chemical solution. In 
this case the chemical union of the metal with 
the or with the chlorine of the liquid is 
- ed pr tnalaoran de is called oe 
combination. © point of importance is ; 
when we cause the zinc to consume quietly by 
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TYPES OF ELECTRIC CELLS 


Including Volta’s Cell, Leclanché Cells, Daniell’s Cell, Dry 
Cells, with instructions regarding the care and testing of cells 


chemical combination in the cell, it gives out 


ite energy not as heat and light, but silently 
in an electrical way, expen ing the energy 
in pushing the current around the circuit. 


If a cell is badly constructed so that it offers 
within itself a considerable resistance to the 
flow of the current, it will get hot in operation, 
which is undesirable. A cell is a sort of little 
electro-chemical furnace, in which zinc is the 
fuel, and in which if it be properly designed, the 
consumption of the fuel is slow, quiet, and cool. 
Volta’a Cella. To make a Volta’s cell, 
very simple appliances are needed ; but to find 
out by experiment what it will do needs more 
expensive apparatus. Procure a piece of sheet 
copper, say 6 inches long and 2 inches wide, 
i a piece of sheet zinc about the same size. 
eA 


& common rd or a glass vessel 
of similar style, sa ea 


4 inches in diameter and 
5 inches high. A giass jar is preferable, because 
it lets the interior be seen. Some copper wire— 
common bell wire, for example—not too thick, 
should be procured. A few feet of No. 24 
standard wire-gauge will suffice. Two clamping 
acrews should be procured by which to attach a 
bit of copper wire.to each of the metal plates. 
As exciting liquid for the cell there should be 
provided 2 oz. of sulphuric acid, diluted down 
to one-fifth strength by carefully adding it a 
little et a time to 8 oz. of water. It will be 
rag to provide also a few drops of quick- 
silver. 

Practical Experiments. By way of pre- 
liminary experiments, fill the jar to about 4 
inches deep with the dilute acid. Then dip the 
copper plate into it, holding it upright, and 
watch its surface. Nothing will happen; but 
the acid will clean the surface of the copper, 
which when taken out after a few minutes may 
be dried with a rag. Now try dipping into the 
acid, in the same way, the zinc plate. If the zinc 
is ordinary commercial sheet zinc you will see 
that at once a number of small bubbles form on 
ita surface and come fizzing to the top. The 
zinc is, in fact, being consumed by the acid; idly, 
without the production of any useful result in the 
way of an electric current, and the energy of the 

rtion consumed will turn into heat, as will be 
Suacoveced if the zinc be left in too long; for the 
acid in the jar will grow hot as the zinc dissolves. 

Now remove the zinc sheet from the acid, lay 
it down on a common plate, and pour upon it 
one drop of quicksilver, then with a bit of 
rub the quicksilver over zinc. 
running off it will stick to the zinc, and can be 
spread all over it, making it shine almost like 
silver. This operation is called sna bea 
the zinc, and it makes it beautifully If 


now the effect of dipping the zino once 
sore tao the dilute acid you will find that if 
you have cleaned the whole of the surface that 
is immersed, the acid will not now act on it, 
and no more bubbles will rise from it. In fact, 
pure zinc is not consumed when put into dilute 
acid. The bubbles that arose from the dirty 
zinc were hydrogen gas, a product of the chemical 
action upon the dilute acid. 

Experiments with Volta’s Cell. So 
far we have been experimenting with the 
metal plates separately. We must now make 
up the Volta’s cell by putting into the acid in 
the jar both of the metal plates at once. The 
should be put in separately, and supported wit 
bits of wood or otherwise held so that they do 
not touch one another, and so that the upper 
end of cach of the plates stands above the level 
of the liquid. 

A Volta’s cell consists of two plates of different 
metals—in our case zinc and copper—dipping 
tnto dilute acsd (or other corrosive liquid) ina 
suitable containing vessel. Our cell [4] answers 
to this description. If we look at it we shall 
see that as arranged neither of the metals 
is consumed. There are no bubbles given off, 
neither is any electric current generated. Now try 
the effect of letting the top of one of the metal 
plates touch the top of the other. The moment 
they touch something happens: there will be 
seen a rush of minute bubbles which fizz off 
through the acid. Observation will show that 
these bubbles are now formed not on the surface 
of the zinc but on the surface of the copper. Is 
the copper then being consumed ’ Not at all. 
If you will make a special investigation by 
working with plates that have been carefully 
weighed on a delicate balance before the experi- 
ment and are weighed again after it, you will 
find that though the hydrogen bubbles fizz off 
from the copper it is the zinc that will have 
lost weight, some of it having been consumed. 

Try the effect of making the two plates touch 
one another under the liquid instead of above 
the surface. You will find that the same effect 
resulte as before. Now try whether this effect— 
the chemical action evidenced by the evolution 
of bubbles—happens if, while keeping the two 
plates apart, you bring a third piece of metal 
into contact with both of them so as to form 
a bridge between them. To serve as bridge you 
my try another strip of sheet metal, or a bit of 
copper wire. You will observe that if there is 
a metallic bridge joining them, the effect will 
be just the same as if the were to touch one 
another—bubblies will rise the copper plate 
when contact is completed, and they will stop 
rising when contact is broken. Try with other 
kinds of metal; a clean iron nail, a dirty nail, 
a silver florin, a bit of lead pipe, a brass knob. 
You will find that any metal will answer, pro- 
vided it is clean, so that it makes a good metallic 
contact. 

A Wire Circuit. Now attach (preferably 
by clamping screws or terminals, or failing these 
by soldering, or riveting or squeezing on) to 
each of the plates a piece of copper wire, as 
shown in 4 Once more observe the cell, and 


see what pens when the two ends of the 
wires are made to touch one another. The effeot 
will be just the same as before. When they 
touch, bubbles will rise, showing that chemical 
action is going on in the cell. soon as they 
are the chemical action will stop. 

Now try whether this effect will ocour if you 
use very long wires. Let the wires be long 
enough to reach into the next room, and get a 
friend to help you in the experiment. he, 
in the next room, brings the onds of the wires into 
touch, at that moment you will see the rush of 
bubbles on the surface of the copper plate in 


the cell. You could readily contrive a secret 
sort of telegraph this way, by agreement aa to 
signals made these evolutions of bubbles ! 


careful that the two wires do 
not accidentally touch one another. It would, 
in fact, in this experiment be better to use 
insulated wires that have been protected all along 
by being overspun with a layer of cotton (better 
still double-covered with two layers). 

In experiments such as these we begin to 
realise that something really goca on sn the 
wire at the time when the chemical action goos 
on in the cell, We see that the circuit plays 
an important part in the operation. In fact the 
chemical action—that useful chemical action 
which drives the current—does not occur unless 
there is a complete circust from the zine surface. 
where the energy is being given out, through 
the liquid to the copper, and then round the 
conducting wires back to the zinc. We have 
got our firat notions of an electric circuit, 

Simple Experimente with a Bell. 
For the next experiments we shall need an 
ordinary electric trembling bell—a well-made 
one. e shall also want an ordinary electric 
bell-push to serve as a key or switch to complete 
the circuit. Let ua first find whether our Voltaic 
cell will generate a strong enough current to ring 
the bell. Take some copper wire and join up 
a circuit with a wire from the copper to the 
bell-push (screwing the end of the wire to one 
terminal), another wire stretching from the 
second terminal of the push to one terminal of 
the bell, a third wire returning from the other 
terminal of the bell to the zinc of the cell 
as in 9. When we have joined up our circuit 
rightly with good, clean metallic jointe, then 
let us press the button of the push to complete 
the circuit. The bell ought to ring. If it does 
not one of three things must be amiss: either 
our Voltaic cell is not erful enough, or the 
bell is out of order, or there is something wrong 
with the circuit. 

We can easily test whether hae bell is 7 fault 

trying to ring it by substituti or our 
Voltay oi some Lawn tuitable good cell such 
as a Leclanché cell (of which we shall learn 
later). If the Leclanché cell will not ring the 
bell, we must examine the mechanism of the 
bell to see if the adjustment is faulty—or else 
procure a new bell. 

Having made sure that the bell will ring when 
the button is pressed, next take a number of 
Voltaic cells, two, three, or four of them, joined 
up in a row, the copper of one to the zino of 
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Only you must 


the next as in 10, and so on, so thet the 
current from the first flows on through the 
second and then through the third, in series. 
We have thus built ee battery of celle, and 
when we try them on the bell we shall find that 

- }t rings more powerfully than with one cell. 
Further Experiments. Try the effect 
of leaving the circuit completed so that the bell 
goes on ringing. If the cell used has been 
fewly made up, it will begin to ring vigorously, 
but in a fow moments will ring more feebly 
and then stop. In fact, a Volta’s cell of zinc 
and copper is very inconstant, and runs down 
uickly. It will recover again in a few minutes 
i allowed to rest with the circuit open, but if 
you leave it short-circuited (that is, with ite 
circuit closed), it will run down worse than ever. 
Try whether lifting either of the metal plates 
out of the acid will make the cell recover ; you 
will find that lifting out the zinc does no good, 
but lifting out the copper for a few minutes 
and then putting it in again has a beneficial 
effect. It helpa the copper to get rid of the 
adherent film of hydrogen bubbles which is the 
cause of this falling off in power. Now try some 
more experiments. Find whether it makes any 
difference to the bell if the circuit is altered so 
as to go to the bell before it goes to the push, 
or if the push is near the bell instead of being 
near the cell, or if the connections to the cell are 
re 
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Next procure a simple table galranometer, or 
detector galvanometer, such as can be bought 
for three or four shillings. A galvanometer [see 
Chapter on ELectricaAL MEASUREMENT] is an 
instrument which, when we pass an electric 
current through it, will indicate on a dial 
whether there is a current or not, and whether 
the current is weak or strong. 

Take auch a galvanometer and join it u 
[11] in circuit with the Voltaic oell and tier 
@ press-button, by copper wirea, just as you di 
before. When you oa the button, and so 
make the circus, you will sce the galvanometer 
needle swing to one side, and if tt keep the 
button pressed down the needle will settle down 
pointing in an oblique direction at one side of 
the zero on the dial. When you release the 
button and so break the circuit, the ourrent 
stops, and -the needle flies back to the zero of 
the dial. 

Now try the effect of reversing the sense of the 
cell] ; loosen the coppyr wires from the terminals 
and join to the zinc the one that was connected 
to the copper plate, and join to the copper 
the one that hie ar to ni pial gh a 

in pressing the button, the needle of the 
gaivanometer will be deflected—but in the other 


ion on the scale. 
Conductors and Non-conductors. 
Having a galvanometer and a cell, we can now 


a number of substances to see whether they 

conduct or not. We should join a wire 
oe oe oe eee 
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ends of these two pieces of wire the galvano- 
mseter would at once show the presence of a 


ourrent. 

But if, instead of making them touch one 
another, we bring them both to touch a third 
substance, if that substance is a conductor it 
will complete the circuit by making a conducting 
bridge between the two wires. Lay down a coin 
on the table, and bring both the wires to touch 
it ; at once the galvanometer will show a current, 
because it conducts. Try other coins or pieces 
of metal. All metals condvct. Try a piece of 
wood, or glass, or porcelain. None of them 
conduct: they are called non-conductore or 
insulators. Try a piece of leather, a cork, @ 
piece of chalk. Try dipping the two ends of 
the wires into water or vinegar. Water (unless 
chemically pure) and all wet things will conduct ; 
but we may not be able to observe the current 
through them unless we use, instead of one cell, 
a battery of several cells. 

If we use a battery of several cells, it will 
become more evident that all moist things 
conduct the current. But it is now time to 
speak of better cells than the simple Volta cell ; 
for it has already been shown to be unsatis- 
factory for continued use on account of its in- 
constancy. In fact, if it be tested with a cell- 
testing voltmeter [see ExzcrricaL MEAsvuRE- 
MENT], though when newly set up it may show 
an electromotive-force of over 1 volt, its electro- 
motive-force will have dropped to about 0°62 
of a volt, when its copper pole has become 
covered with a film of hydrogen. 

Leclanché Cell. This cell is made in 
millions for use in electric bell work. Its general 
form is seen from 5. The fuel consumed in 
it is zinc—in this case a rod of zinc with a wire 
cast in at the top [6]. This rod stands in a 
containing-pot of glass [7], and dips into a 
liquid made by dissolving in water some crystals 
of sal ammoniac. This liquid is leas corrosive 
than dilute sulphuric acid, but acts for this 
purpose equally well as an excitant. No copper 
plate is used, but instead there is a slab of hard 
carbon having a terminal screw fastened into 
ita upper part. But this carbon plate does not 
dip directly into the excitant liquid. If it did, 
we should have the same old trouble of the 
hydrogen bubbles interfering with the action of 
the cell. To avoid this it must be embedded 
: a substance called a depolarizer, which in 

is case consists of a granular mass of 
crushed carbon and black oxide of manganese. 
As this granular mass must not be allowed 
either to fall to the bottom of the cell or to 
touch the zinc, it is packed up around the carbon 
plate inside an inner pot of porous porcelain, 
as shown in 8. This 
let the excitant soak through, and also to let 
the current pass; for non-porous i 
would be a non-conductor. 


The depolarizer is for the purpose of destroyi 
the h babbles formed during the working 
of the ee 
when nocurrent is being taken from the cell, the 
carbon plate may become i that is, 
freed from the interfering films of hydrogen gas. 
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DIAGRAMS ILLUSTRATING TYPES OF ELECTRIC CELLS 


A good Leclanché cell will have an slectromotive- 
force of 1°45 volts. 


Care of Leclanché Cells. The porous- 
pot form of Leclanché cell is to be obtained in 
three sizes, known as pint-size, quart-size, and 
three-pint size. Of these the quart-size is most 
general; it is about 54 inches high, and the 
glass jar is about 33 inches each way. This cell 
may be purchased complete for ls, $d. It is 
usual to prepare the cell for use by two pre- 
liminary operations. The first is to coat the 
top rim of the - jar while hot with paraffin 
wax, or else with some bituminous preparation, 
in order to Jessen the tendency of the liquid to 
creep and jeave, on cvaporation, a crust of 
crystals on the edge. The second process is to 
clean the rod of zinc by amalgamating its surface 
with quicksilver, as already described. This is 
advisable, but not absolutely necessary ; but a 
dirty or impure rod is liable to consume away 
irregularly, owing to local corrosion. 

The exciting liquid of the Leclanché cell, 8 
solution in water of sal ammoniac (also called 
chemically ammonium chloride) is readily made 
by dissolving in warm water crystals of this 
substance, which can be bought of any druggist. 
But it is better to procure the crystals from the 
firms which supply the cells, as they will furnish 
sal ammoniac guaranteed to be free from lead 
falta, which are detrimental to the working of 
the coll. From three to four ounces of crystals 
will suffice for a cell of quart-sizo, and will give 
a saturated solution. After the liquid has been 
ured into the cell a few houra will elapse 

More the cell is in full working order, aa it 
taken times for the liquid to percolate fully 
through the porous pot. 

Cells once set up, and used for intermittent 
work, such as ringing electric bells, will last 
for montha or a needing little attention 
except occasionally pouring in a little water to 
replace that which has evaporated. It is also 
well to clear out from the bottom of the outer 
pot once every six months any sediment that 
may have settled there, and to add a few 
crystals of sal ammoniac. The zinc also are 
benefited by being scraped clean. 

In places where a large number of cells are 
sot up in series, as in testing laboratories, great 
importance must be attached to the insulation 
of one cell from another. In such a case as this 
the cells are set up in sets of ten in wooden 
trays, each tray being separately mounted on 
glass insulators. 


Anode and Kathode. To distinguish 
between the two a or electrodes of a cell, 
the name anode (which means way-in) is given 
to that plate or rod by means of which the 
current enters the liquid; while the name 
kathode (meaning way-out or way-down) is 
given to that plate or rod by which the current 

ves the liquid to go to the circuit. In 
ordinary cells the anode is always zinc. 
Anodes dissolve: in fact, it is their solution 
which furnishes the ene of the current. 
Kathodes are not attacked: on the contrary, 
they usually receive a deposit, in some cases of 
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metal, renee tir of hydrogen gee, unless 
surrounded by a depolarizing ma ‘ 

As all cella are not equally good it is needful 
for the student to know how to test them. 
Teste are needed to ascertain two things: 
(1) the value of the electromotive-force of the 
cell, (2) the amount of current it can give. 
other words, it is desirable to test the volts and 
the amperes. 


Testing Celle. To test the electromotiv 
force of a cell there is needed a low-readi 
voltmeter [sec page 292], graduated to read from 
0°5 volta to 2°5 volts. it is applied to the cell by 
two wires when the cell is on open circutt, that is, 
when the cell is disconnected from the circuit and 
is giving no current. A Leclanché cell should 
show from 1:45 to 1°4 volts when in good con- 
dition as new ; but after running for some time 
and getting spent it may show an electro- 
motive-force as low as 1-2 volte or even lower. 
A Daniell’s cell will show about 1-1 volta; a 
Fuller cell about 1:8 or 1:9. If no s@ftable volt- 
meter is available a good electric bell, if ita 
coils are wound with v fine wire, may be 
used to test the cells; any cell which has a low 
electromotive-force will ring the bell feebly 
compared with a cell of higher voltage. 

It is quite possible for two cells that are both 
alike as to their electromotive-force to give 
unequal currents, because, though the effort in 
each of them may be equal, if one of them offers 
a higher internal resistance to the flow of 
current than the other one does, it cannot yield 
as many amperes. If the porous pot in a cell 
is not porous enough the cell may be found 
almost incapable of giving a good current, and 
yet the chemicals in it may be all right and its 
voltage up to the right value. To test the 
number of amperes that a cell can give there is 
necded an amperemeter [see 8, page 292}. 


Fuller’s Bichromate Cell. This is a 
more powerful cell than the Leclanché, but is 
more coatly, and contains corrosive acids. As 
before, the material which serves as fuel is zinc. 
A solid rod of zinc stands (18] in an inner porous 
cell containing dilute sulphuric acid as excitant. 
Into this inner cell are also poured two ounces of 
quicksilver to keop the zinc surface bright, and 
prevent wasteful action. In the outer pot, 
which is of quart size, stands the plate of carbon, 
and around it are poured four ounces of crystals 
of bichromate of potash (a powerful depolarizer), 
and four ounces of sulphuric acid, and then it is 
filled up with water. This cell has an electro- 
motive-force of 1°9 volts. 

In an earlier and very similar cell invented by 
Grove the depolarizer was nitric acid, and he 
used a platinum plate where in modern cells we 
should use the cheaper carbon. 


Daniell’a Cell. <A cell of Mat rsa aa 
einai is that invented by jell. It 
epends on the property that there will be no 
polarization—that is, no counter electromotive- 
orce due to hydrogen films—if the metal plate 
is immersed in a suitable solution of a salt of 
the same metal. To attain this the oo 
plate is immersed in a solution of the blue 


orystals of sulphate of conper, and the zinc 
dips into a solution of sulphate of zinc. 

e sulphate of zinc solution acts as excitant, 
the sulphate of copper as a depolarizer. To 
prevent pep liquids from mixing they must 
be separa y & porous pot. Figure 14 
illustrates one of many different forms of 
Daniell’s cells, which are sometimes made narrow, 
so that a whole battery of them can stand 
oe in a fow in a tray. The zinc should 

ag Pare with quicksilver to keep it 
ight. It slowly dissolves when the cell is 
giving out a current, and ig is slowly 
posited on the copper plate by the current 
which decomposes the sulphate of copper in the 
solution. In 14 are shown a quantity of crystals 
lying in the bottom of the cell. The reason for 
putting these there is that they may act as a 
reserve: they will gradually diwtolee as the 
copper in the blue liquid is deposited on the 
copper kathode. The electromotive-force of a 
Daniell’s cell is usually about 1:1 volta. 

Dry Celle. In recent years cells have 
been introduced under this name; but they 
should be called unspillable rather than dry, 
because they will not work unless they are 
moist inside. They are all modifications of the 
Leclanché cell, having zinc as the anode and 
carbon as the kathode. Figure 15 gives a section 
of the most common variety invented by Hitch- 
cock. In this cell there are two pulpy or plastic 
layers touching one another. <A white one next 
the zinc contains chiefly plaster of Paris with 
sal ammoniac as an excitant, and a black one 
next the carbon contains finely-powdered carbon 
and black oxide of anese. Some hygro- 
scopic material such as chloride of zinc is added 
to keep these layers moist. The cell is closed at 
the mouth with a layer of pitch, leaving a small 
vent-hole to permit the escape of gas bubbles. 

The Cell as a Source of Energy. The 
consumption of the zinc furnishes the energy which 
the cell gives out. We have seen already that 
electric power is always made up of two factors— 
the effort-factor, which in this case is the electro- 
motive-force of the cell, and the quantity-factor, 
which is the current that is drawn fromthe cell. 

The electromotive-force depends solaly on the 
chemicals that are used in the cel] ; thus in the 
Daniell cell, where we have zinc working against 
copper, the nett electromotive-force is 1°! volte ; 
but in the Leclanché cell, where we have zinc 
working against black oxide of manganese, the 
nett electromotive-force is about 1°45 volte. 
The current given out by any cell depends (as 
we shall see in the chapter on the ELzcrric 
CracvuiT) not only upon the electromotive-force 
of the cell, but upon both its resistance and 
the other resistances in the circuit. 

The larger a cell is, the larger will be the metal 
surfaces which come into working, and the less 
will be the internal resistance which the liquids 
inside offer to the flow of the current from one 
metal plate to the other. If the resistances, both 
that inside and those of the outer circuit, are 
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be the product of the number of volts of the 
cell into the number of amperes that. are bei 
drawn from it. Thus, if we are drawing 
amperes from a Leclanché cell, of which the 
electromotive-force is 1:45 volts, the number of 
volt-amperes, or watts, with which it is working 
will be 1:45 times 6, that is, 8°7 watts. 

Energy from Primary Batteries. 
Now from this we can calculate the coat of 
getting energy from primary batteries. Let 
us remember that 1000 volt-amperes for one 
hour are one Board of Trade unit Hence, if 
we were using 4 cell that had an electromotivo- 
force of one volt we should get from it one unit 
of energy if it gave one ampere for 1000 hours. 
Now, experiment shows that in any cell where 
zinc is used the amount of zinc consumed usefull 
(leaving waste by local action out of account) 1s 
2°66 lb. for every 1000 ampere-hours. But if wo 
had a cell working with a bigger electromotive- 
force, we should get our unit of energy with a 
smaller number of ampere-hours. Thus, if wo 
could use a cell of two volts clectromotive-force, 
it would give us a unit of energy with only 500 
ampere-hours of current, or a ee of 
only 1:38 lb. of zine. Hence to calculate tho 
quantity of zinc needed in any cell in generating 
one unit of energy, we must take 2°66 and divide 
it by the number of volts at which the oell works. 
The corresponding numbers of pounds of other 
materials consumed are: sulphuric acid, 3:00 Ib.; 
sal ammoniac, 4°18 lb.; bichromate of potash, 
4:1 tb. ; oxide of manganese, 7:13)b. In the 
Daniell’s cell the corresponding quantity of 
copper deposited is 2°57 Ib. 

Cost of Electric Energy from Cella. 
Let us then calculate the cost of one unit of 
electric energy if given by a battery of Leclanché 
cells. Let us put the prices as zine, 34d. per Tb. ; 
sal ammoniat, 5d. per Ib. ; oxide of mangancse, 
2d. per lb. Then we shall use of zinc, 2°66 + 
1:45 =. ):83 1b.; of sal ammoniac, 4:18 + 145 = 
3°38 lb. ; of oxide of manganese, 7°13 + 1°46 
= 491lb. The costa will be zinc, 64d. ; sal 
ammoniac, 17d.; oxide of mangancere, Aa hs : 
total, 2s. Vid. And this is for one Bo of 
Trade unit, for which the electric lighting com- 
panies may not charge more than 4d., and of which 
the usual supply price is now generally less than 
4d. Clearly Leclanché batterics will never compete 
with dynamos in the supply of electric light. 

In the case of a battery of Daniell’s cells, the 
weights are: zinc, 2°66 + 1:] = 2°42 )b.; sul- 
phate of copper, 6°5 + 1‘1 = 5°01 )b.; and the 
deposited copper 2°57 + 1:1 = 2:331b. The 
zinc will cost 83d.; the sulphate of copper af 
2d. per Ib. will cost 11}d.; together 1s. 8id., 
but from this we must deduct 5d. for the copper 
deposited from solution, #o that the nett cost of 
one unit, if furnished by a battery of Daniell 
cells, would be ls. 34d. Even if a cell could be 
found that would work at 2} volte, the cost ot 
zinc alone (to say nothing of acids, maintenance, 
supervision and standing charges) would be over 
34d. per unit, so that no primary bat using 
zinc will be able to compete with the electnc light- 
ing stations in the public supply of electricity. 

To be con 
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A First Practical Lesson ia Object Drawing, Cube and 
Square Prism. Lines, Angles, aud Proportionals in Geometry - 


PPA nose 


By WILLIAM R. COPE 


fry nt OBJ 
/ 8 
Continued frees 
page at7 
Drawing a Simple Group. We shall 
now bah the on od of drawin a simple 
group as shown in 67. The student must 


obtain real objects from which to draw, and ought 
not to c 67, for he ought now to learn 
to draw from the “round.” A box and a 
rectangular sheet of faPee will serve as models. 
Place them upon a table at a distance of cight or 
ten fect away, so that the top of the cube or box 
is somewhat below the eye level. The objects 
need not necessarily be exactly of the same pro- 
portions as in 67. The drawing should nearly 
fill & pieoo of paper not smaller than quarter 
imperial (15 in. by 11 in.), and larger paper will 
be required later. When an artist commences a 
sketch of a ea bi he determines where the 
four boundaries of his picture and the position 
of the horizontal line will come in the scene 
before him. The latter can be ascertained by 
holding a stiff piece of cardboard horizontally, 
etc., as previously explained, and the boundaries 
by cutting in the cardboard a rectangular opening 
at the same proportion ax the canvas or paper— 
e.g., if the canvas be 15 in. by 12 in., the opening 
should be 5 in. by 4 in., then, holding the card- 
board vertically and adjusting its distance from 
the eye, the four odges of the opening will show 
which objects of the scene will come just on the 
boundaries of the picture. The same method 
may be used with the cube and hoard [68], and 
more expecially as a test, after judgment with the 
eye alone, of the proportions of the objects and 
the various direotions of their edges. 

The right and left-hand boundaries of the 
group [67] are the imaginary vortical lines QP 
through B and NO through D. These two 
vertical lines should be drawn first, about an 
inch from the edges of the drawing-paper, which 
ensures the paper being fairly well filled with the 
craw: and also determines the scale of the 
atter. 

Importance of True Proportion. Ali 
Tepresentations of masses, edges, etc., must 
henceforth be kept in true proportion with this 
scale. Now make a few preliminary, but careful 
and searching observations of the general pro- 

ions—e.g. the width OP or TB of the group 
is about three and a third times the height LS ; 
the vertical edge EH is very nearly equidistant 
from the corners D and B ; the edge GY about 
midway between the corner D and the edge FK ; 
and the corner A is much nearer to the left-hand 
side of the group than to the right. All these 
measurements are of course only as they seem to 
the eye from the point of observation ; they are 


the not the real distances. 
The student must assiduously vere in 
with the 


making theee and every judgment 
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eye alone, and afterwards test by measuring with 
the pencil held as already advised. The mind 
being stored with these important facts, the 
exact position of the corner A should be observed 
by comparing the distance OA with 4P. It will 
be found that AP is about four and a half times 
OA. In testing this the ascertained length OA 
should be carefully stepped along AP, and it is 
most important that the pencil should be held 
correctly, (see dotted line drawing of hand and 
pencil in 67), not slanting away because the edge 
recedes. 

The Three Most Important Points. 
The position of A should now be marked on 
the drawing paper, by making the space between 
it and QP four and a half times that between it 
and NO. Do not use the cumbersome and un- 
satisfactory method (which does not train the 
eye) of taking a measurement from the objecte 
and then some multiple of it to suit the scale of 
the drawing. Next obtain the slope of the 
edges 4B and AD, by observing that the corner 
B is apparently slightly lower than D, the 
apparent size of the space between O—level with 
A —and JD is two-twirds of 0.4, and that PB is 
about one-fifth leas than OD or a little more than 
one halfofO4. To test, hold the pencil vertically 
to obtain apparent length of OD ana PB, and 
horizontally to compare them with OA. Then 
mark these positions on the respective vertical 
lines in the drawing, in the same proportion with 
OA already obtained, and the three most 
important pointe are thus determined. 

Now fix the position of the horizontal line by 
comparing the distance 4U with AP, and as a 
check LV with AO. Then draw the lines AB 
and 1D; these, if continued to the line HL 
extended, would give their respective vanishing 
pointe, which are, as in 67, very often outside 
the limits of the drawing-paper, but with care 
their position may be judged. Afterwards draw 
DC very slightly converging with AB, and BC 
more quickly with 4D. The larger the angie at 
which parallel edges recede the more quickly 
they appear to converge, as AD, BC; and the 
more nearly they appear horizontal, as 4B, CD, 
the lees quickly they converge. The intersection 
of BC with DC gives the position of C. 

Next apply a few tests to the drawing, as an 
imaccuracy not corrected at this stage wi 
cause great trouble when drawing the cube. 
For instance, test by holding the pencil vertically, 
whether the distance 4 W from the front corner 
geal rep ite art bg ole rtion with AO, 
not as in 68; pay ai ee 
re) ite a point on the t edge, so that XP is 
two-fifths of AP, or two-thirds of 4X. Then 
sketch the lines to show the thickness of the 
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4 YinstT LESSON IX OBJECT DRAWING. DIFFERENT VIEWS OF THE SQUARE PRISM 


board, and keep the very short lines at the 
corners vertical, not aa in 69. 

Drawing the Cube. In drawing the 
cube, first determine the position of the corner 
E, by comparing the space between D and E 
with that between £ and B, or AE with AD, or 
AE with EB. E is much nearer to the front 
edge at Y than it is to the back, and is nearly 
equidistant from D and B. In 69 the position 
of E is quite wrong. Now draw the lines EF 
and EG. The board being correctly drawn, it 
is quite easy to determine the direction of the 
two edges which they represent, for it will be 
noticed that ZF recedes towards a point FR not 
far from the corner (, and EG directly towards 
the corner D. Next ascertain the apparent 
length of #F, which is about equal to the distance 
FC, and of FG, which is about two-thirds of GD. 
Then draw a vertical line through each of the 
points G, E, and F, also observe that HH is 
apparently rather longer than EG. The height 
of GM and FK can oasily be settled by drawing 
HM converging with £G@, and J/K with EF, to 
their respective vanishing pointe. From M 
draw ML converging with HK and EF, and 
from K draw KL converging with HM and EK@, 
thus obtaining the apparent shape of the top 
surface. Do not be afraid of producing these 
lines some distance right and left, as in 67, in 
order to sco whether they are converging proper! : 
Now hold the drawing vertically at arm’s length, 
compare it carefully with the group of objects, 
correct any inaccuracies, clean up, and finish 
with a soft, broad, grey line. 

The Secret of True Drawing. The 
secret of making a truce drawing lies in the most 
careful and searching observation of the pro- 
portions between various spaces, and the propor 
convergence of lines which represent what are 
really parallel edges. Do not: be satisfied with 
a comparison between one part and one other, 
but make it between one part and several others. 
The mistakes generally made are such as are 
shown in 69, where, besides those already men- 
tioned, .18 and DC are diverging instead of 
converging towards the right, and 4D, BC do 
not converge to the left, thus causing the board 
to appear warped and wider at the right end. 
The edges AF, HK, are converging towards the 
right, but ML is not ; also EG, HM, KL, are not 
converging towards the left, while GM, EH, FK 
ought to be vertical. If the invisible back edges 
were represented it would be seen that the back 
corners of the cube would appear to be beyond 
the back edge of the board. The space DG is 
too small, 4D is too long and slanting in the 
wrong direction. The point .4 is too far to the 
left. There are other errors which an observant 
eye will easily detect. 

The Square Priem. In 70 to 78 we give 
various appearances of the square prism, an 
object which is square at its ends, and has an 
oblong for each of its four side surfaces. The 
method of drawing this is similar to that of the 
cube, but special attention should be given to 
the fore-sh ing of the long in particular 
views, aa in 72 74, where the long edges 4 F, 


BG, DE, are represented by shorter lines than 


€70 


AB, BC, CD, DA, those for the short edges. 
Compare the drawing of the cube with that of 
the square prism in 74; both are views seen 
when the spectator is directly opposite the square 
surface, but the objects are below the eye level. 
Figure 75 represents the prism resting on one 
of its short edges. In 79 we have a more 
difficult view of the prism resting on one of ite 
corners on the board, and ite under surface 


leaning against one top edge of the cube. The 
board and cube will give little trouble to draw, 
but observe that the front and back edges of the 


board do not converge, because they are not 
receding from the observer, while the side edges 
do so rapidly. In this case we have the two 
extremes, one where apparent convergence takes 
place most rapidly and the other where there is 
no convergence at all. The student should place 
the objects as indicated, and observe that the 
edges AH, DC, FN are apparently converging 
downwards to the right, 4D, BC, FE downwards 
to the left, and AF, BN, DE upwards to the 
left. Even without a knowledge of advanced 
perspective the position of each set’s vanishing 
point can be determined, if careful attention be 
given to the apparent direction of any two 
edges in each set. 

Drawing the Priem. Assuming that the 
board and cube are drawn, begin the drawing of 
the prism by obtaining the position of the corner 
A, and next the slant and length of the three 
edges AB, AD, AF, each of which belongs to 
a different set. Notice that D is rather higher 
than K, and KD is about two-thirds of KH ; AB 
is three-fifths of AD; while 4F is three times as 
long as 4B; and the corner C is almost vertically 
under A and level with K, thus determining the 
direction of BC and DC. The point £ is to the 
left of G, but higher, and the distance EG is 
equal to AD, which gives the direction of FE 
and DE. The direction of DE could be found 
by observing where it cuts the edge HM of 
the cube. Draw FN converging with AB and 
DC, and BN converging with AF and DE. 
Each set should converge as shown in 79. 

Having mastered these geometrical solids, the 
student should draw from objects similar in con- 
struction ; such as rectangular boxes, bricks, 
books, stools, chairs, tables, doors, cupboards, 
steps, easels, tanks, and picture frames. Some of 
these are shown in 80 to 85. He should analyse 
each object and endeavour to find some simple 
lines of construction ; draw these first correct in 
proportion and perspective, as indicated by small 
sketches in 80 to 85, the study of which will 
teach him much more than hun of words. 


PRACTICAL GEOMETRY 

Lines, Angles, and Proportionals. 
The following a'e prel.minary exercises which 
will often be required in succeeding problems : 

86. To Bisrct a aiven Lixz AB. The best 
way is to do it by trial with the com 
Another method, 86 A and B. With centre 4 
and any radius longer than half the line describe 
anaro. With centre B and same radius intersect 
itinCand D. Draw CD which bisects the given 
line at right angles 
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7 _ 67. To Daaw 4 Prnranprovtas 10 a Grven 
Tanz AC, ynow a ctvan Pormrr A wrx on 
‘B wirnovut tee Lins. This may be done in 
several ways by intersecting arcs, but the most 
practical, most accurate, and quickest is by 
placing a ruler level with the line AC, and a sect 
square with one of the edges exactly touching 
the ruler, and the other passing through the 
given po as shown in 87. 

88. To Brsxor a aiveEN Anais ABC. With 
centre B and any radius describe an arc to cut 
the lines in A and C. With centres A and C 
and any radius describe arcs to intersect in D. 
Draw BD which bisects the angle. By this 
means an angle may be divided into 4, 8, 16, 
otc., ie arta. 

89. To Taisrect a Ricut Anots AKC. With 
centre B and any radius describe the arc AC. 
With centres A and C and same radius cut the 
arcin Dand FE. Draw BD) and BE which trisect 
the right angle. 

90. To Draw a LINE PARALLEL TO ANOTHER 
AB, aT A GIvEN Distance C FROM IT, OR THROUGH 
A Grvew Point J). At any point in AB draw a 
perpendicular GF equal to the distance C. Place 
one edge of a net square level with AB, then a 
ruler against another edge of the set square [90]. 
Hold the ruler firmly fixed, but slide the set 
square along it until the edge (which was level 
with AB) passes through F, and draw FE the 
required line. When the point as D is given, 
the mothod is the same except that no perpen- 
dicular is required [90]. 

91. To MAKE AN ANGLE Equal To a GIVEN 
Ana.z ABC. Draw any line EF. With centre 
B and any radius describe the arc AC. With 
centre £ and same radius describe the arc DF. 
With distance AC as radius and F as centre cut 
the arc in D. Draw ED through F and D 
(Euc, ITI. 27). 

92. THrovas a Given Pornt C to Draw a 
LINE MEETING 4 GIVEN Line AB AT AN ANGLE 
EQUAL TO A Given ANGLE H. Through C draw 
CF parallel to AB. At C make the angle FCD 
equal to H, and tho angle CDB will also be 
equal to it (Euc. I. 29). 

98. To Bisrct mux ANGLE MADE BY Two 
Converarna Lines BA, DC, witnovut vsine 
THe Apex. Draw a line at any convenient dis- 
tance parallel to 4A, and another at same 
distance parallel to CD to intersect in E. Bisect 
the le thus obtained. 

94. THRovGH a Given Point E Tro Draw a 
LINE CONVERGING TO THE Same POINT at 
WHICH TWO OTHER CONVERGING LINES WOULD 
MERT IF PRoptcep. Draw any two convenient 
lines FG, HK parallel to each other and cutting 
both AB and CD. Join E and FP, & and G. 


Through H draw HL lel to FZ, and through 
K, KL parallel to GE, intersecting at L. Draw 
EL through £ and L. 


Q5. In a Given Linz AB vo Finpd a Pornt 
EqvuipistanT Frou Two Given Points C anp 
D witnovr rr. Join C and D, and bisect the 
line CD by a perpendicular meeting AB in &, 
which is the required point. 
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96. To Daaw Two Sraaicut Lines ro Mune : 
4 Grvaw Line CD raou Two Grvew Porsts 4 . 
axD B Wrrnout It, aXD TO Max Equal ANGLES 
WITH If. ee Ae ee 
that FE equals FA. Draw BE cutting CD in 
G. Draw AG. Then AG and BG are the 


i lah lines. 
onals. If a straight line be drawn 
*to one side of a triangle, it cute the 
other two sides or those produced propor- 
tionally. (Euc. VI. 2). 

97. To Drvips a Lixs AB rxnro any NUMBER 
or Equa. Parts (say SEVEN). Draw AC at 
any angle with .4B, and set off on it any con- 
venient distance seven times. Join 7B and from 
the points 6, 5, 4, 3, 2, 1, draw parallels to 7B 
to cut AB. 

98. To DivipE a Linz AB PROPORTIONALLY 
To a Grvew Linz CD. Draw AE at any angle 
with AB. Make Al, 12, 23, 3H equal to Cl, 1 2, 
2 3, 3D respectively. Join EF and B. Draw 
parallels to EB through 3, 2 and 1 to meet 4B. 

99. To Divipr a GIvEN Line AB IN THE 
Same PROPORTION as THE Nos. 3, 5, AND 2. 
Draw AC at any angle with AB, and set off on 
it 3 + 5 + 2 equal parts. Join 10 and A, and 
through 3 and 8 draw parallels to 10B to meet 
AB. Then AD: DE: EB are as3: 5: 2. 

100. To Finp a Fovurts PRopoRTIONAL 
(GreaTreR OR Less) TO THREE GIVEN LinEs A, 
B,anp C. Draw DG and, at any angle with it, 
DH. Set off DE equal to A, and DF equal to B. 
Join E and F. Set off EG equaltoC. Through 
G draw GH parallel to EF cutting DH in H, 
then FH is the fourth proportional greater—t.c., 
DE: DP:: EG: FH. When the fourth pro- 

rtional less is required, use the same method, 

ut commence with the longest line. ; 

101. To Finp a Tuirp PRoporTrIONAL 
(GREATER OR Lzss) TO Two Given Lines A 
anp B. This is the same as finding the fourth 
prorortional to three given lines, the last two 
of which are equal (e.g., 4: B:: B: required 
line). as in 100, but remember B is 

twice (in 101, CF and CD each equal B). 
CE ia the required third proportional greater. 
For the third proportional less, commence with 
B and use 4 twice. 

108. To Finp 4 Mean PROPORTIONAL TO TWO 
GrivEw Lines 4d anp B. On astraight line make 
CD equal to A, and DE equal to B. Bisect the 
whole line CE in F and describe a semicircle 
with F as centre and FC or FE as radius. At 
D draw DG perpendicular to CE to meet the arc 
in G. Then is the mean proportional—i.e., 
CD: DG:: D@: DE,orA: D@:: DG: B. 

108. To Divipz a Lins AB rnto ax ExrReme 
axp Mgan Ratio—+.e., so that one part shall 
be a mean proportional between the whole line 
and the other part. Draw AC dicular to 
AB and equal to half of it (AF or FB). Join. 
BandC. e CD equal to CA. With centre 
B and radius BD out off BE. Then AB is 
divided at E so that 4E: EB:: EB: AB, or 
so that the rectangle AZ, AB, equals the square 
on EB (Euc. VL 930 and IT. 11). ; 


To be contsnued 
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press |BODICE FITTING & EVOLUTION OF THE BLOUS 


3 The Fitting and Making of a Bodice. Alterations. Pressing. Sleeves 
Continyed from and Collar. The Drafting of Various Blouses from Bodice Pattern 
page ge 


By AZELINE LEWIS 


Fitting and Making Up. Before fitti 
on the ice, the seama of the back and curv 
side pieces must be notched at the waist, also 
an inch above and below the waist-line ; the 
under-arm seams and the darts should not be 
notched until the bodice has been tried on [28]. 

Put on the bodice with the seams outside and 
pull it down into the waist at the back, then 

in the front fitting lines together at the waist, 
buat, and nock lincs [29]. See that the waist- 
line sets well into the curve of the waist. If 
the armhole fecls too tight, be careful not to 
hollow it out hastily. This point cannot be 
insisted on too strongly at the very outset, as 
it is a very common mistake with amateurs, and 
even with so-called “little” dressmakers, to 
slope out the armhole at the 
firat suggostion of any tight- 
ness. Ascertain the neces- 
sary alterations before 
touching the armhole, 
for, if once cut out too 
much, a mistake has 
been made which often 
results in ruining the 
bodice. Very often the tight- 
ness may be remedied in the 
course of the fitting, but in 
any case do not touch the 
armhole till the other parts 
have been fitted. The best 
plan is to xnip it at the front 
towithin } inch of the curved 
line, and if too high under 
the arm, snip here also. This 
will increase the armhole 
considerably, an 1 allow sufti- 
cient seam for sewing in the 
sleeve. Lift the bodice at 
the front waist and again 
pull the back down, or it will 
appear too long in front, or 
too short at the back, when 
the fronte are finally pinned 
together. Now bring the 
waist lines together, pin 
there and below, pin the front fitting line 
from the bust downwards, once or twice lifti 
the bodice at the nock, and putting the han 
inside ; gently press the bust up, that it may 
fall into ite proper shape, then pin up from the 
bust line to the neck. 

Alterations. When this is done, the 
fitting of the outlines should be carefully looked 
over, to see that the waist-line at the back fits 
into the hollow of the waist, that the width of 
back from shoulder to shoulder is sufficient, that 
the under arm is the right length, and that the 
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29. FITTING ON FRONT 


curved side pieces sit well into the hollow of 
the waist and close under the arms. 

Should the bodice be too short-waisted, let it 
down at the shoulder seams, taking care that 
sufficient turning is left for the armhole ; if it 
is too long-waisted, take it up at the shoulders, 
and hollow it out at the back of the arms. The 
neck must be altered according to the alterations 
made, that is, either taken in or let out as far 
asthe bust line. Any other alterations are made 
at straight under arm seams and shoulder seams, 
leaving the curved side seams and the darts un- 
touched, For instance, if the waist be a little 
large, it must be taken in at the side seams, and 
if the fronts or backs be too long they must be 
lengthened or decreased from the shoulder seams. 

To Make Up. If the fit is 
satisfactory, take the fronts from 
the other portion of the bodice, as 
the required fastenings are easier 
to put on than when joined to- 
gether, and sce that both sides are 
exactly alike. The seams should 
be machined just outside the wheel- 
marks in order that the tacking 
threads may be more easily re- 
moved. This can be done without 


injury to 
the mate- 
rial if the 
threads are 
previously 
cut every 
jinch. The 
basting 
threads 
must not 
be taken 
out until 


the bodice is finished. Before overcasting the 
seams cut all fra even, round off the 
notches, cut at the waist line, leaving 4 inch 
turnings, and cut 
and curve the 
other seams to 
correspond. Cut 
the darts to within 
4 inch of the top, 
leaving #% inch 
turnings on each 
side; notch and 
curve these, then 
overcast the seams 
and darts with 
either silk or 
cotton of a con- 
trasting colour. 
This stitch should 


Ot, t5- o 





be worked loosely, 

as, if pulled up too \ 
tightly, it will form \ | 
a hard ridge, and N’ 
show through the x. 
material when the ‘ 
dress is on. The N 
overcasting stitch x 
is used not only to =. 3. Lerr FRONT WITH 


neaten, but to 
prevent fraying. 
and if very “frayey” materials be used, the 
stitch must be taken down a little deeper. 

Finishing the Darte. The darts ro- 
quire very careful finishing, as the tip of these 
should melt off at the top as though they 
were woven in the material. To do this, slope 
off the line of machine stitching at the “ head ” 
or top to a point, then thread the end left (which 
should be fairly long) on a needle, and finish off 
with a few stitches of oversewing. 

Pressing the Seame. The seams must 
be pressed on a rounded surface ; the rail of a 
towel-roller, or a long rolling-pin of ash or beech, 
answers the purpose well, but it should be 
covered before using. Both sides of each 
seam must be smoothed with a warm 
iron. Dip the finger into water, open the 
seains, and run them lightly along, next 
press with a hot iron; do this with a firm, 
ie hha but on no account rub or 
orce the iron along, taking care not to 
stretch the length of the seams. The tops 
of the darts should be pressed quite. flat, 
care being taken that here again the bodice 
is not stretched. The bodice is now ready 
for the fastenings —either buttons and 
buttonholes, edge to edge fastenings, or 
hooks and bars. 

Preparation for Dresemakers’ 
Buttonholes. Should buttons and 
buttonholes be required, the preparation is 
as follows. Take the right front of bodice 
and turn the edge in } inch from the front 
fitting line, mark with white cotton ; now 
mark another } inch beyond the white 
cotton on the wrap, cut the rest of the wrap 
away, turn down and press. Take a strip 
of tailor’s linen or waistooat canvas, 1} inches 


BUTTONS 





32. BONE Begin 
Ca8INGS 


wide, put the raw edge of this strip to the fold 
of the turn-down, this should be basted to the 
front twice, holding the front of the bodice well 
over the hand while basting. Now tack the 
} inch turn-down to the linen. To face the 
right side of bodice, use a piece of the material 
or fine Italian clouh 2 inches wide; this wears 
much better than silk or sarcenet (80). Turn 
down the edges of the facing } inch on cither 
side and press, this also should be basted down 
twice on the front, just inside the edge of the 
bodice (holding the front of bodice well over 
the hand), then 
felled down on 
both sides with a 
fine needle and 
sik. This side 
should be well 
ressed before 
oginning the 
buttonholes, for 
the working of 
which see Bu t- 
TONHOLES (Part 
1.) For the but- 
ton-side see dia- 
ay 31, alwo 
art [., where the 
method of sew- 
ing on the but- 
tons is fully ox- 
plained. 
Fasteninge. 
To strengthen 





the front = for 
edge to edge 
80. FACING FRONT FOR = fastenings with 


BUTTON HOLES hooks and eyes, 
take a strip of 
linen or lining on the straight, | inch wide, 
tack near the fitting line and again at the 
other edge, keeping the front of the bodice 
well over the hand to prevent tightening, cut 
off the wrap to within } inch of the 
fitting line, turn it down and well press. 
Machine close to the very edge of the bodice, 
right up to the of Now tack, with very 
amall stitches, the linen and lining together 
} inch from the front fitting line, as high 
as the top of the dart, to form a casing for 
the edge bone, taking care that the stitchos 
do not go through the material. Fell 
down the } inch wrap to the linen, not 
taking the stitches through, then fell the 
outside edge of the strip of linen to the 
lining, still taking care that the stitches do 
not go through. Insert the edge bone (a 
narrow whalebone, 4 inch wide, the same 
length as the dart) and fasten the bone 
securely top and bottom. Treat the left side 
of the bodice in the same way. The fronte 
are now ready for the hooks and cyea. 

To Put on Hooks and Eyes. 
Measure the distance for the hooks and 
eyes very carefully, beg’nning at the waist 
line and allowing 4 inch between each. 
to sew them on at the waist 
line, a hook and eye alternately, the hooks 
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~ dbeing.scwn 4 inch in sud the eyes level with back. Then beste it up to the left side of the 
the edge to make it fit closely. neck, and neatly fell ali round and on both sides 
' How to sew them on is dealt with in Parr 1. with silk the same colour, keeping the stitches 
Do not be afraid to put a few extra stitches loose, and being careful not to take them through. 
in each hook and eye, as there is great The wrap is a strip of ma- 
strain between the waist and the bust, and terial 24 inches wide. Turn ip 
unless sewn on firmly they will pull away, / + inch on each side, fold and 
causing great annoyance and necessitating y press, and either machine or 
double work to replace them. The hooks slip-stitch turnings of ends ani 
and eyes will be faced after the basque has long edge. Place the fold on 
been turned up. Having arranged the fasten- the hooks oe on the left 
ings, join the fronts side of the ice, and secure 
to the other portions with buttonhole stitch several 
of the bodice; ma- times. Thick cloth is cut 
chine the under-arm single 13 inches wide, and the 
and shoulder seams, edges are either bound, p'nked 
notching them above or overcast. The wrap only 
and below waist. comes just a little distance 
Noaten, overcast, and below the waist. 
press in the same man- The stiffenings required for 
nor as the other seams, the seams must now be put in, 
and complete ee Cas- and as these may be ee 
ings. The bodice is bones or steels, we will de- 
ase ready for turning 88. gids pre pare scribe the method of putting in 
up the basque. both. There can be no doubt 
Turning up the that whalebone is much better for the purpose than 
Basque. Before steels, but as it and its substitute, feather bone, are 
turning up see to the both somewhat expensive, and steels have the advan- 
fit whore the basque tage of greater cheapness and simplicity of working. 
is shaped, and tack a the latter are often preferred. We will take boning 
strip of linen or canvas first. 
(according to material The Bone Casings. Cut the galoon, or bind- 
used for dreas), 1 or ing, into strips, 3 inches longer than the actual 
14 inchos wide, cut on length for the seama, 3$ inches longer for the darts. 
the cross, round the 84. SLEEVE READY Before running the galoon on the seams, 
edge of the basque. FOR STITCHING gather slightly all the way down on either 
Turn up the side, keeping the centre of the casings 
bodice and tack directly on the seams. Make the pockets 
very firmly, for the darts from 1 to 14 inches long, 
roughly sewing fell on one side, then fell or run the casing 
the raw edge to on the dart seam to within } inch of the 
the lining over edge of basque, and up tothe pocket. All 
the canvas or the ends of the casings should be free [33]. 
linen. Be sure When all the seams are cased, cut the 
the stitches do whalebone (which should be soaked and 
not go through. put into the bodice while damp) the 
Carefully mitre required length, } inch longer than the 
the cornors of casings. For the bones which will lie on 
the bodice, oa the ser the holes should be pierced 
for collar, ani from 1 to 14 inches from the end ; by this 









well press. means the bone tops come even with the 
Facing the top of the dart seams, and the loose parte 
Hooks and will obviate any tendency to force out the 


Eyes. Cut a 
piece of the material (if thin 
enough) of fine Italian cloth on 
the cross, 14 inches wide, allow- 
ing ¢ inch turnings on each side ; 
turn this down and well press. 
Begin at the top of the neck YOORLYLRRS 

with them. The holes 


Nae fon mr Piecing the —_—— 

acing well under the bill of the Le, Mh, 

oo: Nee it bce the pga Dé: GL, for theee bones tal 

an ue, holdi it we ; ierced % inch 

over the hand, outing away the as haa the top, and should 

folds under the ocormers of the bodice. also be left loose; the holes at the lower 

Eaae the facing there, or the corners of the bodice end of all the bonea are hese 4 inch 

will turn up; also ease well at the centre of the from the end. The holes for~this purpose are 
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bodice at the bust. 
The bones for the 
under-arm seams 
should be 24 inches 
down from the bust 
line, and the bones at 
the top of the other 
seams must be even 





37. YOKE BLOUSES DRAFTED FROM BODICE PATTERN 


easily made with a hot knitting needle. See 
that the ends are well rounded with a sharp 
ife or file. Before putting the bones in, 
d them well with the thumb and finger ; 
but remember they are not put in until the 
basque has been turned up, when they are 
slip into the casings, then the sides of the 
a ets are felled up, and the bone firmly 
astened to the casing through the perforated 
holes. Finish off the ends with a fan stitch. 
Covered Steels. Start at the centre back 
seam, pin the steel 3 inch from the turn-up of 
the basque. Measure the length of the steel 
on the bodice, and lower it } inch. Pin firmly, 
press the } inch well into the hollow of the 
waist, that is, 14 inches above and below 
the waist-line, pin there, and again between 
the waist and the top of the dart with fine 
pins. Begin to sew the steel 3 inch from the 
top of the seams ani 14 inches from the top 
of the darts, leaving all ends free. Place 
the first stitch at the back of the steel under 
the seam, bring the needle out at the side of 
the steel, put the needle back at the same 
ce, bring it out under the seam, this forms a 
k stitch ; now put the needle in again 1 inch 
away from the last stitch, still at the back of 
the steel ; make another back stitch, continue 
this on both sides of the steel, leaving the lower 
end loose 4 inch from the basque, using 4 
double stitch at the waist (33). 
Putting the Sleeves Together. In 
putt-ng the sleeves together, always keep the 
argest side uppermost. Pin the elbow lines 


together and pin from the top of sloeve to the 
wrist; turn the sleeve round still with the 
largor part uppermost, and pin up from the 
wrist-line to the top of sleeve on the inner side. 
Now tack with amall stitches from tho top of 
the sleeve to elbow line, and from elbow to wrist, 
also from wrist to the top of the sloeve of the 
inner part. For the left) sleeve reverse the 
process. The sleeves will then be ‘ready for 
machining. Having done this, be sure to notch 
the inn«r seam an inch above and below the 
elbow line [84]. Round the notches, oversew 
neatly, and press on a roller. (Cut « strip of 
muslin on the cross ]4 inches wide, fold it, and 
place the fold on the wrist line, baste oyer the 
hand. Now tack the raw edge to the lining, and 
face with material of Italian cloth, cut on the 
cross, or to the shape of wrist ; baste to sleeve, 
and fell with silk and fine needle, holding the 
sleeve well over the hand [35]. 

To Set in the Sleeve. Pin the front 
seam of the sleeve to the inset mark, and the 
back seam to the curved side-piece, within 
2 inches of the shoulder seam. Pin the sleeve 
to the under part of the bodice, well easing it 
under the arm, and slightly easing it from the 
inset mark to 1} inches above this. Next gather 
the top of the sleeve and distribute the gathers 
evenly between the inset mark and the curved 
side piece. Be sure to tack the sleeve in the 
wheel marks, and hold it towards you when 
putting in. Care spent on this part of the 

dice is always repaid, as an imperfectly 
setting sleeve will spoil the whole effect. 
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Cutti and Making the Collar. 
Fold @ pice of paper, and the back of 
the pattern to the fold. all round, 
excepting at the fold, not allowing turnings, 
remove the pattern and cut out the traced. 
For the collar, about 3 inches of buckram or 
tailor’s canvas will be required. Place the 
pattern on the canvas with the fold to a straight 
thread, and the fronts on the cross, and cut out. 
Next cut out two pieces of very thin lining or 
muslin, the same size as the canvas, place the 
latter between them, and tack all round the 
edge of the canvas. Now cut the material, 
allowing 4 inch all round for turnings. This 
should be herring-boned down to the top, 
bottom and sidcs of the canvas interlining, 
taking care to cut away the fold of the material 
that overlaps at the corner of the collar [86], snip- 
ping the top of the material to make it set flat 
along the curved upper side. Now press the inside 
of the collar with a hot iron as directed for sleeves. 

Sew on the hooks and eyes alternately, the 
hook } inch from the end of the collar, and the 
eye just touching the edges, but not projectin 
beyond. If the material is very thin, it shoul 
be lined with lawn or muslin. 

To Set on the Collar. Halve and 
eat the collar, also the neck of the bodice ; pin 
the centre of the collar to the back of the bodice, 
also pin the ends to the front fitting line ; then 
hold the inside of the bodice towards you, having 
the collar and bodice well over the hand ; pin the 
collar halfway between the pins, and again, mid- 
way between the other pins. After it hax been well 
pinned, it should then be firmly stitched on from 
the inside, taking care to sew in the wheel marks. 
The collar should be faced with silk, sarcenet or 
lining, cut the same size as the material with 
¢ inch turnings, and felled neatly to it all round. 

Putting on the Tight Band. Take 
a picce of webbing for a band, which should be 
+ inch leas than the waist moasure after 
the ends are turned in. This is fastened with 
either one or two hooks and eyes. Before the 
band is adjusted, the skirt hooks are sewn to 
the casings of steels or bones on the three back 
seams, the bill of the hooks just touching the 
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waist line. The 
wee ne Pi 
r under 
ota of the 
hook, with the 
centre of the 
webbing to 
the centre of 
the back seam 
of the waist. 
Now fasten 
the webbing 
to the bone 
casings of the 
bodice with a 
large cross 
stitch, with 
the same 
coloured silk 
as that used 
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Blouse. 

Dame Fash- 


ion, in spite of 
her change- 
ableness, Rac 
remained 
faithful to the 
allurementsof 
her old 
favourite, 
the blouse, 
and though 
frequent pro- 
phecies to the 
contrary have 
rape parti it | 

isstillwithus, | Lt 


and too firma = Set 
favourite to Cul Edges 


be ignored in 88. A PLAIN BLOUSE 

a dress- 

making course. For this we credit the fickle lady 
with much good sense, although the blouse 
of to-day is a very different affair from 
its anoestress, the garment introduced by 
Garibaldi, and much worn somewhere in 
the sixties. 

It would be quite impossible to deal 
with the many guises assumed by the 
blouse, but from the following examples 
and explanations we hope a worker will 
see how easy it is to reduce the 
yaar intricacies of any model to its 
elements, and evolve almost any design 
she pleases. It may, however, be well 
to point out that whatever be the 
method of expression, whether the 
blouse be unlined or made up on a 
fitted lining, without or with a yoke, the 
latter either plain or tucked, of lace, 
of strips of material or insertion united 


by faggot-stitching, the un prin- 
ciple of all blouses is the fitting bodi 
and coat sleeve, the drafting and 


making of which have been 


This will, perh explain why we have begun 
a ing OE «baddies cal not a blouse. 
We will now turn to the diagrams, first of all 
explaining that the portions xoT to be cut are 
marked turnings are indicated 


with the making 


fully described. 


See 


tucking be done before cutting out, as already 
said. This method is more satisfactory than 
when the material is cut out first, when it is 
neither casy to keep the tucks regular nor the 
right way of the material. 
An American Yoke. 


In the third of the 


by a broken line group of blouses 
— — —, and the _Cut Edges __ woe Under considera. 
outline of the pat- ree a tion, marked ¢, we 


tern by a firm one. 

In diagram 87 we 
have five blouses, 
as well as a back 
and yoke, cut on 
the cross, marked 
respectively a, 6, c, 
d, e, f, and g, all 
of which can he 
evolved from the 
bodice pattern just 
described—or any 
other—as_ will be 
seen clearly in the 
following diagrams. 

How to Cut 
the Blouse. We 
wil) now describe 
each of the blouses 
sketched, and begin 
with a, which is a 


% 
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rfectly plain one suited to morning wear. 
o show how to obtain it we must turn to 
diagram 38, where the method of cutting it 
from the bodice pattern is shown, using that, 
Place the front of 


of course, of the size required. 
this to the selvedge 14 to 
2 inches from these and pin 
carefully in place. Now arrange 
the back portions above this as 
shown, placing the centre part 
first, then the curved side- piece, 
and the under-arm piece next. 
Pin all these silaeash in posi- 
tion, so that they will not slip, 
mark them, and cut round the 
outline thus made. as shown by 
the broken line. Remember to 
keep the waist lines even and 
allow good turnings at the 
fronta, shoulder, and under-arm 
seams. This will give one back 
and two fronts, the method of 
cutting the sleeve being de- 
scri later on, whilst the 
collar is the pattern given in 
_ the drafting of the ice. If 
the back be a trifle wide, it is 
quite easy to reduce the under- 
arm piece in width and add 
what been thus taken off to 
the front : 

Blouse 0 is cut exactly the 
same as that we have alread 
that the material fronts—and 


Parr I. (see Tccxrxe). 


described, except 
back too, if pre- 
ferred—are tucked before cutting out, the tucks 
being the deep ones stitched as described in 
but they can be 
arranged in any way desired, provided the 
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40. FRONT OF AMERICAN BLOUSE 


required. 
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41. BACK OF AMERICAN BLOUSE 
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have one with what 
ix known aa the 
American yoke, thie 
being cut all in one, 
and for which our 
bodice is still the 
basia. In this shape 
the fronts come on 
the croas, the back 
being cut selvedge- 
ways. The diagram 
shows how to obtain 
this, but it is well 
to remember that 
for thia shape the 
pattern must fit 
perfectly at the 
shoulder, as no 
alteration ia pos- 
nible when it is 
once cut out. 


ES 


Sselve 


Place the back and front portions together 
an shown, the two shoulder lines mecting, and 
the centre back to the fold and of the depth 
Pin in place, draw a line across from 
neck to armhole, for the depth needed, and 


cut out as indicated by the 
broken line. The result will be 
a piece like that shown in the 
opened-out yoke. Two pieces 
of the same shape and size are 
required, as it must be double, 
like nearly all yokes for unlined 
Bhirt blouses [39]. 

Having obtained the yoke, 
we must turn to the next dia- 
gram, for the method of cutting 
the blouse front [40]. In this 
the centre front is placed from 
4 to 6 inches (depending on 
the thickness of the material 
and the size of the pattern) 
from the selvedges to allow for 
the front fulness. Measure the 
depth of yoke, and then draw 
ry fine slanting upwards across 
the material, as indicated by 
the broken line. Always allow 
a sufficiency of fulness in the 
front of a blouse, so that it shall 
set well and easily, as skimpi- 
ness not only makes it uncom- 
fortable, but detracts in no small 


degree from the effect of an otherwise well-made 
blouse. For the back, place the various portions 
of the pattern as described and shown in diagram 
41, allowing a little fulness at centre back, and 
for the depth of voke. 

We will now take d@ of our evolutions. Here 
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we have a yoke ex- 
ing i Te Ht 


style which enjoys 
much popularity at 
the moment, and 


ways. For instance, 

the sides could be / 
rounded off down- — 
wards, or made quitestraight, 
as fancy may dictate. is 
style of yoke is usually 
expreased in lace or fancy 
material, but looks extreme! 
well af tucked acd ‘ag 
zontally, ndicularly, or 
¥-shapedtashion: but which- 
ever be preferred, the pattern 
of the yoke is needed before 
tucking. In diagram 42 
we see the method of cutting 
it out depicted, at the bottom 
of a trio of yokes. The out- 
line is shown by a firm line, the turnings by a 
broken one, whilat tho shape of the side-portions 
is further indicated by a broken line [42]. The 


back of the blouse is quite plain, and the method © 


of outting-out wil] be easily underetood from the 
foregoing illustrations. It could, of course, be 
pe nade in any 
other way pre- 
ferred, whilst the 
fronts may be 
tucked instead 
of gathered, but 
in this case a 
little fulness 
should also be 
allowed, espe- 
cially if the 
material hap- 
pen to be of 
thin texture. 
Other Yokes. 
The fifth of the 
up of blouses 
(e) illustrates 
one with a 
rounded yoke, 
the method of 
cutting which is 
seen in the top 
one of the trio, 
the lower ‘hae 
ortion being 
sat to fit -this, 
as described for 
the last. 


Se ey ce 
on 






of yokes from 
which we have 
alreadyobtained 
c and e depicts 
@ pointed affair 


a= | 
ee 
—_ — 
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43. YOKE AND BACK ON THE CROSS 


which may be preferred to the rounded one, ir 
which case the bodice portion is cut similar tc 
the front for the American yoke-blouse, excep 
that the slope will be reversed, as the greate 
depth is required at the sides. The yoke o 
blouse e in the sketch is made of strips of lace 
united by faggotting. for which the pattern is 
needed. 

The last sketches of the group in 87—those 
marked f and g—show an arrangement c 
stripes for yoke and back, as it may happen 
that a much better effect can be obtain 
not having them quite straight. In the case 
of broad stripes, for instance, for a rather stout 
figure, the result would be more becoming anc 
graceful were they arranged to come in a V at 
the ‘+k as shown. The method of cutting 
both. yoke and back is indicated in the diagram. 
Be careful to get the stripes to meet in both 
cases, and if the fronts be cut to match, th 
should be arranged in the same way [48]. Wit 
reapect to the yokes of shirt blouses, the back 
should always be cut selvedge-ways, as the strain 
and wear mostly falls on this portion. 


Nore. The amateur rages first cut the 

ttern in paper to get the right shape, and 
35 avoid wasting the ineisnal - 

In the blouses sketched the ordinary high 
collar has been shown, but of late transparent, 
or unlined, ones have been the fashion. When 
this is the case, tho neck must be neatened by 
@ narrow binding before putting on the lace. 
To do this cut a strip of crossway material (if the 
edge be not shaped it will do on the straight) 
long enough to allow turnings at each end, and 
about 1 inch wide, or a trifle less. Put the 
edge of this to the neck-edge on the right side, 
run together, turn over to meet the other 


being careful to neaten the ends, and 
lace to this on the right side. = “ oe 


To be continued 


THE STATE LADDER OF LEARNING, 


AND HOW. TO CLIMB IT 


"THs is the age of efficiency. In the keen 
competition of individuals and of nations 
we cannot afford to waste either time or money, 
and least of all can we wastc men without 
paying the penalty in the race of progress. 
Wherever there is a brain of exceptional 
wer or a character of unusual ‘pertinacity, it 
1s the duty of the State to seek out its r, 
and to set him on the ladder by which he may 
raise himself and his fellows. And while it is 
the duty of the State, at once to iteelf and to 
the individual, to offer to every promising boy 
the means by which he may fit himself to do a 
man’s work in the world, it is no less the boy's 
duty to himself and to his country to avail him- 
self of the means so placed at his disposal. 
Recent legislation has shown that the State 
at least realises ite responsibility, and what is 
now required is that every boy in the kingdom 
should pas as that if he has fair ability and 
the will to do a certain amount of hard work in 
his youth, no position in the land is closed to him. 
Every county and county borough has its own 
““scheme,”’ and discharges ita educational func- 
tions in its own way, but the general features of 
all the schemes are very much alike, and may 
be shortly described. 


The First Rung of the Ladder. The 
first rung of the ladder is formed by the minor, 
or junior scholarships given by the local educa- 
tion authority toch ifdren in the public elementary 
schools, and in many cases to the children of 
parents of small means, whether they attend 
a public elementary school or no. 

These scholarships are usually awarded to 
children between the ages of 10 and 14, on the 
result of examination. The number given in 
different counties and districts varies con- 
siderably. In London there were last year 
14,000 candidates for junior county scholarships 
out of about 80,000 elemen schoolchildren 
of eligible age—between 11 and 12 yearsa—and 
2,166 scholarships were awarded ; so that about 
2% per cent. of the children leaving the public 
elementary schools of London in a particular 
year became scholarship holders. 

The minor scholarship given by the different 
education authorities carries with it not only free 
education at a grammar-school or similar institu- 
tion, but also a small grant towards the main- 
tenance of the child. In London free education is 
given between the of 11 or 12 and 16 or 17, 
in addition to which parents whose income is 
less than £160 a year receive a grant of £6 per 
annum during the first three years, and £15 per 
annum during the two remaining years, parents 
with larger incomes receiving a smaller grant. 
Provincial authorities are not, for the most 
part, so liberal in the matter of maintenance 
grants, but the pe ahs of scholarships given 
to the number of children in the schools is about 
the same. The ela in some counties is par- 
ticularly good. In Essex about 4 per cent. of the 
elementary school-children obtain scholarships. 

21 


‘schools, including 


The education of agninor scholar qualifies him 
for many positions in busixiess, or for Civil Service 
clerkships and similar posts; but for the more 
ambitious boy it is only a stepping-stone to 
higher things. 


td 

Prospects at the Age ‘of Seventeen. 
In some districte a boy can hold a minor | 
scholarship up to the of 18 or 19 years, but 
in the A ie majority of cases emolument lapses 
when the scholar has attained the age of 16 to 17 
pours There are then three courses open to 

im : 


1. He may enter a trade ot profession, and 
attend a course of commercial or technical 
instruction at an evening school. Small scholar- 
ships are offered in most counties to pay the 
cost of such a course, and are easily obtainable. 

2. He may obtain a continuation or inter- 
mediate scholarship, and proceed to study for 
two, or in some cases three, years at a technical 
college, qualifying himself for the better positions 


.in the engineering and other scientific trades ; or 


3. The same scholarship will enable him to 
continue his grammar-school course, or in 
many cases to enter a conveniently situated 
public schoo] as a day-boy. 

Intermediate scholarships vary greatly both 
in value and in the number given. One hundred 
such are awarded in London, and children who 
have not held minor scholarships are allowed 
to compete if their parents’ income is less than 
£400 a year. With these additional competitors 
in the field, the result is that only one in 20 
of the London minor scholars is able to secure 
an intermediate scholarship. These provide 
free education at any of the London secondary 
t. Paul’s and Merchant 
Taylors’, as well as a maintenance grant of 
£30 a year. 


Scholarships in the Provinces. In 
the provinces a larger number of children 
in proportion to the population are able to 
secure the scholarships, but these are not so 
valuable as the London ones, and in many 
counties they are so small that it is not possible 
for a scholar to attend a good school without a 
certain amount of hardship. But it is worth 
while to undergo the hardship, not so much for 
the sake of the better teaching which may be 
provided at the more expensive school, but 
rather in order to be able to enter Oxford or 
Cambridge on the same footing as the public- 
school boys, of which class these universities 
are largely composed. 

The writer remembers well one of his own 
schoolfellows—a boy who seemed to us all to 
be a little peculiar, and whom we consequently 
ms ed’”’ to a certain extent, until someone 
discovered that the boy’s father was a mechanic, 
who pinched himself to enable his son, with the 
aid of a county scholarship, to keep up appear- 
ances at school. Then the boys’ attitude 
changed at once; all were friendly to him at 
school, and their homes were open to him in the 
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holidays. He has passed the university 
now, a is doing good work in the world in a 
sphere very different from that which he would 
have filled without the ladder by which he ardu- 
ously climbed. 

e have seen that it is possible for any boy 
of average brains and application to secure, 
means of a minor scholarship, a good education 
up to the age of 16. The competition for inter- 
mediate scholarships is more severe, particularly 
in London; but fortunately these are not the 
only scholarships available for boys of 14 to 17 

of age. Nearly all grammar-schools, 
many of the City companies, certain charities, 
and pious foundations offer scholarships tenable 
for the most part at particular schools. The 
City of London and some of the Northern 
counties are particularly rich in such foundations, 
and information as to those available in any dis- 
trict can usually be obtained from the local 


education authority. 

Help from 1 Authorities. The 
body now responsible for public education in 
every county borough is the Borough Council. 
All districts outside the boroughs are direct] 
under the authority of the County Counci 
as far as education is concerned. 

Scholarships are granted in every case by the 
responsible authority, and a boy living in a 
borough is not in gencral eligible for a county 
scholarship. The proper course for a would-be 
candidate for any public scholarship is to write 
to the Clerk of the Fducation Committee of 
the County or Borough Council, under whose 
jurisdiction his parenta reside. The clerk is 
generally in a position to give information, 
not only aa to the scholarships granted by the 
committee, but also aa to all the others for 
which boys residing in the district are eligible. 

By one means or another, then, the child of the 
mechanic or of the labourer can obtain an excel: 
lent education up to the age of 18 to 19. At that 
time he is confronted by a serious problem. For 
many of the higher walks of life a university 
degree is a valuable, if not a necessary qualifica- 
tion. Shall he seek it at one of the old universities 
of Oxford or Cambridge, or at one of the many 
new ones dotted about the country ? 

The University Problem. There can 
be no doubt which of these degrees is the 
more valuable to the or, and if by 
any means a boy can get to Oxford or Cam- 
bridge, he should go there. On the other hand, 
a course at one of the other universities is far 
cheaper, costing from £30 to £40 a year to a 
boy living in the town, to which must he added 
the cost. of lodgings in the case of a boy coming 
from a distance. The lowest cost at which it is 
reasonably possible to pass through Oxford or 
Cambridge is £140 a year, unless all the social 
advantages of the institutions are to be neglected. 
At some colleges, indeed, the cost is even ter. 
A man can scarcely live at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, for example, on less than £160 a 
year. It is possible to cut down expenses by 
entering as a non-collegiate student, but this is 
to reject the many scholarships offered by the 
different colleges. 
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Individual Ability the Best Guide. 
The real guide of a boy’s proper course after 
leaving school is his own ability. Most local 
education authorities offer one or more scholar- 
ships to boys of limited means, to help them 
through the university. In London about 50 
scholarships of a maximum value of £90 per 
annum are given yearly; but these and the 
smaller scholarships given in the provinces are 
not sufficient to enable a boy to go to one of the 
old universities unless he can also win an open 
scholarship for himself. The competition for 
these, however, is more severe, as the son of a 
mechanic may have for his opponent the de- 
scendant of several generations of scholars. 

Now, there can be no doubt that a toy of 
really marked ability should enter at one of 
the more famous colleges, where the competition 
is heaviest and the prizes greatest. If he is so 
fortunate as to secure also a leaving exhibition 
from school, he may leave the senior county 
scholarship to a boy who needs it more, and save 
money at the university at the same time. On 
the other hand, : boy of more modest attain- 
ments may do very well for himself at one of the 
less-known colleges, though at Balliol, Oxford, 
or ‘lrinity, Cambridge, he could not hope to win 
any emolument. 

A boy who cannot secure any of the scholar- 
ships offered at Oxford or Cambridge had better 
abandon the idea of a career at either of these 
universities ; but no boy of ordinary intelligence 
need anticipate such failure if only he will put 
his back into his work at school. 

There are numerous scholarships and charities 
available, particularly to London boys, for the 
purpose of providing a higher education. The 
most valuable of these are the four Whitworth 
engineering scholarships, worth £125 a year for 
three years, open only to practical engineers. 
Of all these particulars can be obtained from 
the Board of Education, South Kensington. 

There are also 22 science scholarships given 
annually to graduates of any university in the 
British Isles or Colonies, by the Commissioners 
of the 1851 Exhibition. The award is made 
on the recommendation of the College, and 
holders pursue their studies on lines approved 
by the Commissioners. - 


The Rhodes Scholarships. The most 
valuable of all the open scholarships to 
Oxford are not open to English boys. These 
are the scholarships founded by the will of the 
late Cecil Rhodes, and are worth £300 a year 
for three years. Sixty of these scholarships 
are assigned to the British colonies—namely, 
9 to Rhodesia, 15 to South Africa, 18 to Australia, 
6 to Canada, and 3 each to New Zealand, New- 
foundland, Jamaica, and the Bermudas. Two are 
also given to each State or territory of the 
United States of America. Appointments to 
one-third of these scholarships are made every 
year. Five scholarships of the value of £250 for 
three years are also allotted annually to German 


boys. 

e Rhodes Scholarship scheme is adminis- 
tered by Dr. Parkin, C.M.G., of 40, Elvaston 
Place. London, S.W 


How to Obtain Technical Education. 
It is not always advisable for a boy, even if he 
has the ability, to pursue a course of study on 

ublic school lines up to the age of 18 or 19. 

any boys’ ambition pointe to success in the pro- 
fession of engineering, or in one of the technical 
branches of science, rather than to a university 
career. The most usual course for a technical 
student is to enter a day technical college at 
the age of 17, but the selection of the college 
is a rather serious matter. 

There can be no doubt that the engineering 
training given at Cambridge University is the 
best all round engineering course obtainable in 
this country. An ideal training for an engineer 
would perhaps be a Cambridge course, followed 
bya year of special study in America or Germany, 
before entering the shops; but the son of 
parents of slender means will find it difficult to 
justify such a course of action to himself. 

A very excellent training can be obtained by 
means of a two or three years’ day course at 
one of the provincial university colleges or such 
of the technical institutes as provide for day 
students. The cost of the former course is 
generally about £30, the latter about £15, 
per annum. 

The selection of a college depends on the 
neighbourhood and the branch of science which 
is to be studied. Each institution has its 
special features. Thus, the Armstrong College 
at Newcastle is unrivalled for coal-mining and 
marine engineering, the Battersea Polytechnic 
for the mechanics of motor-cars, and the Sheffield 
University College for the science of metallurgy. 

It is impossible here to give a general criticism 
of all the technical institutes of Great Britain, 
but a certain amount of guidance will be found 
in the table appearing in a later issue, and it is 
generally possible to get information as to local 
institutions by application to the local authority. 


Scotland’s Educational Advantages. 
The ladder is a steep one everywhere, and 
requires arduous climbing, but perhaps a 
Scotch boy has more facilities for the ascent 
than a native of the sister kingdom. 

In Scotland, as in England, education is free 
up to the age of 14, but in Scotland it is now 
possible, thanks to the munificence of Mr. 
Carnegie, for every necessitous Scotch student 
to get, at any one of the four universities, his 
fees paid and books supplied, on application to the 
trustees. Besides the Carnegie trust, there are 
bursaries given by the universities and other 
institutions on the result of examination. 

The real crisis of a Scotch boy’s career arrives 
at the age of 14. The years between 14 and 17 
are not provided for by junior scholarships in 
the systematic way prevalent in England, though 
in the larger towns excellent higher-grade 
schools: are provided. ‘There are, however, 
numerous local and miscellaneous scholarshi 
available, and it must be remembered that the 
cost both of education and of living is lower 
in Scotland than in England, and that the 
greater sparseness of population makes it 
possible for a boy to combine schoolwork with 
Jucrative duties in a very effective way. 
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To a certain e this will have to be done 
also by the Englishman who wishes to make 
the best of his university career. The scholar- 
ships at t e Oxford colleges are seldom worth 
more than £80 a year ; while at Cambridge, at the 
smaller colleges, at least, £60 a year is above 
rather than below the average, and a boy of 
average ability will find it very difficult to 
make more than £150 a year all told—a sum 
which does not supply a great margin for vacation 
expenses. Fortunately, a university man can 
generally secure some light tutorial work in 
the vacation; and some men who have desired 
@ greater change of occupation have tried 
haymaking and harvesting with considerable 
SUCCERS. 


Ireland’s Needs. Education has not as 

ik been systematised to the same extent in 
reland as in Great Britain—partly perhaps 
because the State has found it possible to leave 
the whole matter to the intensity of religious 
party feeling. In any case, education other than 
elementary is furnished almost entirely by 
schools conducted by religious societies such as 
the Christian Brothers. 

These societies also divide the task of ele- 
mentary education with the voluntary schools, 
and they do, to a certain extent. take it upon 
themselves to pass boys up from the lower to 
the higher schools under their control, by 
which means a ladder is provided, though not 
so broad a one as in England or Scotland. 

Scholarships are provided in Ireland by the 
National Government. They are divided into 


Junior, Intermediate and Senior. The number 
awarded in 1905 were: 

Boys | Girls Value 
Junior to 16 83. 38 £10—£20 
Intermediate to 17 40 15 £10—£30 
Senior to 18 56 13 £30—£80 


Compared with the scholarships awarded in 
England, and particularly in London, these are 
rather small and few, but it is satisfactory to 
note that quite a large number of poor boys 
have passed with credit through Trinity College, 
Dublin, and the Royal University of Ireland, 
while a large proportion of the Maynooth 
students are entirely without private means. 


What School-Board Boys Have Done. 
One of the chief difficulties in the way of the 
poor boy who enters into competition with 
the children of richer parents is the difficulty 
of getting room and quiet to work at home. 
Indeed, the struggle to climb the ladder which 
the last few years have provided requires not 
only pluck and effort on the part of the climber 
himself, but a great deal of devotion and self- 
sacrifice on the part of his parents. Happily, all 
these qualities are to be found in thousands of 
British homes. Thousands of boys are climbing 
up the ladder of learning, and evéry bio! they 
touch a higher point. Two board-school boys 
have been Senior Wranglers, and this year, for 
the first time, a board-school boy was elected 
to a Fellowship of Trinity College, the most 
distinguished reward of merit that Cambridge 
University can offer. 
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siovocy| WHAT EVOLUTION REALLY ME 
Reproduction—continued. Wh does Variation take place? Acquired and , 

i Inborn Differences. “Traits of "individuals True Meaning of Evolution _ 


By DR. GERALD LEIGHTON 


The Germ Cell. We now know that 
the process of reproduction, as studied in the 
species we have taken, is in the first instance 
a very simple process of simple division of & 
complete individual into two. In that case the 
individual may be regarded as the germ cell, and 
the germ cell as the individual; there is no 
specialisation. Next we see two whole indi- 
viduals concerned in the reproductive process, 
each exchanging a portion of themselves, as in 
parameecium, but at the same time having the 
power of aligine into two as well. Then comes 
a stage in which a multicelled animal, hydra, 
reproduces also in two distinct ways, but in a 
definite order and in response to considerations 
of environment, producing first asexual indivi- 
duals asexually; these, however, as they grow 
developing special parts of themselves as repro- 
ductive organs, male and female in one individual. 
The reproductive power in this generation is a 
specialised function. not a general one, a distinct 
advance in complexity. Germ cells (t.e., sperms 
and ong) are produced, from the union of which 
sexually new individuals arise which repeat the 
twofold method of reproduction. 

Physical Immortality. The later stage 
atill is that of the higher animals, in which the 
method of reproduction is restricted to that 
of sexual germ cells alone, which are con- 
tinuous from one generation to another, and 
are not produced from the body cells of the 
individual at all. Moreover, the sexes se te, 
one individual carrying only male germ cells, the 
other only female germ cells. In the single-celled 
amceba death is not a necessary part of its 
history; it divides into two and is physically 
immortal as long as ama:bee exist. e indivi- 
dual is immortal because it is a germ cell. In 
the higher animal, where the germ cell and the 
individual have become distinct, the germ cell 
alone has the power of continued life. The 
individual dies sooner or later, but before doing 
so hands on the germ-plasm within to form the 
next generation. As it was received, so it is 
handed on. affected more or less (a problem to 
be considered later) by its temporary sojourn in 
the body of an individual. It is this continuity 
of the germ-plasm which alone makes the 
phenomenon of heredity possible, and maintains 
the distinctive characters of a species almost 
unimpaired as far as the most prominent 
characters of that species are concerned. The 
gravest problem that man has to study is to 
what extent and in what manner is the germ- 
plasm within the individual affected by conditions 
of external surroundingzs, if at all. 

We have now taken a general view of the 
process of reproduction in relation to the 
continuity of life. We have seen how it is that 
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individuals can arise similar to those which 
preceded them, either by simple fission or one 
of the other more complicated reproductive 
processes. In other words, we have seen the 
origin of the likenesses in individuals of a species. 
It lies in the continuity of the germ-plasm. 

Variation of Living Beinge. But indi- 
viduals, even of the same species, are not all 
identical in every respect, though all have 
something in common. The next matter, 
therefore, to which we must direct our attention 
is the question of variation in living beings. 
We are here on the threshold of the deepest of 
all biological problems. Why do the various 
members of a family differ from each other ? 
Whence the variation ? Of what advantage is 
it? What part does variation in offspring play 
in the great problem of evolution ? These are 
the questions to which we must seek an answer, 
even if it be a very imperfect answer. They are 
the questions which have engaged the best 
thought of mankind for generations, and in the 
elucidation of which the greatest min‘s are still 
engaged. The reason is obvious. The future 
of man is wrapped up in the answer to them, 
just as his past is explained by their correct 
understanding. 

The very first thing to do in studying such a 
problem as this is to define our terms. Unless 
we are perfectly clear about the meaning of the 
terms we use, it is quite hopeless to come to a 
definite idea on the whole subject. Half the 
disputes on problems of this sort arise from 
diffevent writers or teachers using the same word 
in different senses. A certain number of technical 
terms are unavoidable in any science, indeed they 
are most useful, so long as their meaning is 
exactly understood. Some of these terms are 
explained in the glossary attached to this course, 
but there are others which cannot be dismissed 
in a word or two, and which we must now 
examine more closely. To these we must give 
particular attention in order to understand what 
follows. It is specially to be noted that these 
terms have a wider and more extended use in 
popular language and literature than they have 
in biological acience. 

Definition of Terms. First we may 
define a group of terms all of which have reference 
to the various traits or characteristics of animals 
or plants. These terms are the following: 
Inborn, Innate, Germinal, Congenttal, Acquired, 
Somatic, Variation, Spontaneous, Evolution. .» 

Theoretically, at least, all the traits or charac- 
ters which any living pi ace possesses belong 
to one of two groupe ; y are either inborn or 
they are acquired, and it is of the first importance 
that we should be perfectly clear as to what 
constitutes an inborn and what an acquired 
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eee ee Pies etek ER es ES a 
“‘Gharacter. The fundamental distinction is one 
‘ of origin. In order to decide whether any given 

character is to be referred to one or the other 
group we must answer the ion— Whence 
oes this character arise? “ Inborn tratts or 
characters are those which take origin in the germ- 
which arise because the germ-plasm is so 
constituted that it tenis, under fit conditions of 
shelter and nutrition, to impel or cause the germ 
cell to proliferate into an individual having those 
characters. Thus a man’s head is inborn. It 
arises because the germ-plasm in the fertilised 
ovum whence he sprang was 80 constituted that 
it impelled that germ cell to proliferate into an 
individual havinz a man’s head.” 

Acquired Characters. ** Acquired 
characters, on the other hand, do not take origin 
in the germ-plasm ; they are modifications of 
tnborn characters caused by the play of forces 
from the environment on those characters after 
(as a rule) they have developed from the germ 
cell. Thus a man’s hand is inborn. But if it 
be modified by use, disuse, accident, or the play 
of other forces from the environment the 
modification is an acquired character. All the 
effects of exercise are acquirements—for example, 
the enlargement which exercise causes in muscles. 
The effects of lack of exercise are also acquire- 
ments—for sre the changes in a diseased 
lung or an injured arm. Every modification of 
the m'nd is also an acquirement—for example, 
everything stored within the memory. Ifa man 
be blinded by accident or disease, his blindness 
is acquired. But if he came into the world blind 
—if he be blind by ‘ nature ’—his blindness is 
inborn. If a son be naturally smaller than his 
father, his inferiority of size is inborn ; but if his 
growth be stunted by ill-health or lack of 
nourishment or exercise, his inferiority is acquired. 
Inborn characters take origin in the germ. They 
express the hereditary tendencies of the indivi- 
dual, ani, with variations, those of the race. 
Acquired characters take origin (a8 a rule) in the 
cell-descendants of the germ cell. They express 
the modifications of the hereditary characters of 
the race which are caused in the individual by 


the play of forces from the environment.” (Dr. 
Archdall Reid.) 
The Traite of Individuals. If we 


review the whole of the traits of any given 
individual, it is quite easy, by means of the 
above definitions, to say that certain of these 
traits are inborn while others are as certainly 
i Na Thus, a head with two eyes, a hand 
with five fingers, the possession of organs for 
see'ng and hearing, and so forth, are all obviously 
inborn characters. They are common to the 
race, and to many animals besides man. The 

take their origin in the germ-plasm from which 
these animals are developed. But there are 
other traits which cannot be so easily referred 
to one or other of these categories. Here is an 
individual who is an extraordinary mathema- 
tician. Is his mathematical faculty inborn or 
nos ech ? It depends on ite origin. Some 
individuals have the mathematical faculty inborn; 
they are “‘ born mathematicians.’”’ Others become 
very proficient in mathematics only by great and 
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proloriged effort of study, by long subjection to 
a mathematical da vironment Their -saaarne | 
is obviously acquired entirely ; it is an acquire 
character. 


The Fundamental Distinction. When 
we come to consider the problem of heredity, we 
shall see that it makes all the difference in the 
world. Meantime it is to be noted that while 
certain individual traits are obviously inborn, 
there are others which may be either inborn or 
acquired. In the same way there are certain 
traits which are obviously acquired. Thus 
the thickening of the skin on a coachman’s hani 
in certain positions is plainly due to the con- 
stant irritation of the pressure of the reins. It 
is an acquired modification. The hand and 
akin are inborn, the thickening from the environ- 
ment is aquired. So the power of expressing 
our thoughts in language is acquired. No 
infant was ever born able to speak. The 
organs of speech are inborn in the human race as 
is the power of acquisition of speech, but not 
speech itself. Speech comes only from the, 
individual being placed in an environment of 
speech—it has to be acquired by gradual practice. 

The fundamental distinction, then, between 
individual traits is one of origin, and a clear 
epee non of this simple fact will prevent us 
falling into many an error. We saw previously 
that the two kinds of cells possessed by the 
higher animals are the germ cells an‘ the cells 
composing the organs and tissues of the body. 
The terms “inborn,” “ innate,” ‘‘ congenital,” 
and ‘ germinal,’’ all refer to characters which 
take their origin in the germ cells, and are 
Synonymous terms in biology. They should 
never be used in any other sense in biology, or 
endless confusion follows. Similarly, all the 
characters which take their origin from the cells 
of the body are termed “ acquired,” or “‘ somatic”’ 
(pertaining to the body). 

Abnormal Characters. But now comes 
&® most important consideration. It is a 
commonplace of observation that every inivi- 
dual differs, however slightly, from his parents 
even in inborn characters. No two are exactly 
alike, however close the resemblance. That is 
to say, every individual exhibits some new inborn 
characters, in addition to any differences which 
may be afterwards acquired. He differs con- 
genstally. It generally happens that these new 
inborn characters are more or less slight modifi- 
cations or alterations of characters which existed 
before. The skin may be thicker or more hairy, 
the nose larger, the mouth smaller, the foot 
broader, the sight keener, the hearing duller, and 
so forth, all alterations in traits which existed in 
p ing generations. Ali these new characters 
which are inborn, innate, germinal, or congenital, 
whether the new trait be a very pronounced one 
or merely a slight difference in degree of some 
former trait—all these are termed technically 
variations. If the new character is something 
quite unlooked for, and not in keeping with the 
usual characters of the species, it is termed an 
alnormality. Thus the ion of six fingers 
on the hand instead of the normal five is an 
abnormality. 
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Variation and Evolution. Variation, 
then, may be said to be the appearance of 
new characters which take origin in the germ- 
plasm, with the result that no two individuals 
even of the same species are exactly alike. 
It is the existence of variation in animals and 
plants which lies at the root of the problems of 
evolution, for without variation there could be 
no evolution. The fundamental importance of 
variation was fully recognised by Darwin, and 
he was the first to collect any large mass of facts 
bearing upon the matter, these being published 
in his work, “ Variation of Animals and Plants.” 
Darwin carly realised that without variation there 
could be no such thing as organic cvolution— 
evolution of living creatures, that is—and insisted 
upon this in his * Origin of Species.” But the 
student of the problem nowadays must recognise 
that most of Darwin's facts relate to animals 
and plants in the domesticated state and not 

rowing wild, and it seems probable that he 
Fimaelt hardly realised the magnitude and 
universality of variation in natural conditions. 

‘* As to the causes of variation, Darwin did not 
hazard many conjectures. To do so would have 
been premature, and from actual lack of know- 
ledge almost impossible. For many years after 
the publication of Darwin’s work, the additions 
to our knowledge of the subject of variation were 
exceedingly small. Scientists seemed to rest 
content with the material he had collected, and 
to theorise on this alone, rather than to test their 
thoories by a search after fresh facts and data. 
Within the last decade, however, the pg aedacaps 
of the scientific study of variation has begun to 
be more thoroughly recognised, and has resulted 
in its being attacked with considerable vigour 
from several entirely different points of view. 
Investigations from the mathematical side have 
shown that many of the pd senna disconnected 
facts of variation can be expressed with ease and 
lucidity by exact mathematical expressions, and 
that much material which has Fitherto been 
regarded as quite outside all law was in realit 
amenable to treatment, according to the well- 
known laws of chance. Again, investigations 
from the experimental side have suggested much 
concerning the causes of variations, both genetic 
and somatic. Still, again, a fresh burst of 
activity in the collection of data regarding the 
actual facts of variation, more especially in 
respect of organisms found in a state of nature, has 
shown us how much in this branch of the subject 
there remains for us yet to learn.” (Vernon.) 


Variation is Universal. It cannot be 
too strongly insisted upon that not only does 
every animal show some variation, but that it 
varies in respect of all its characters, of whatever 
kind these may be. The variation may be 
greater or it may be leas, but it always exists 
to some extent. Moreover, variation in one 
direction may be, and often is, quite independent 
of variation in another. Because one person 
has a longer arm than another, it does not 
necessarily follow that his neck will also be 
longer. an average this may be so. Indeed, 
there is doubtless some d of worrelation 
between most parts of the body. 
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So much by way of consideration of the 
meaning of ‘“ variation,” a phenomenon which 
we recognise as inherent in living matter and as 
being of universal occurrence. It remains to 
add that while most variations, as we have said, 
are somewhat small differences in characters 
already seen, other variations are of much 
greater magnitude, They are sudden appearances 
which do not seem to be mere continuations 
of former characters. Such sudden and striking 
differences are termed discontinuous variations. 
As we shall see later, it is very probable that 
these discontinuous variations have been the 
means of the evolution of species at a much more 
rapid rate than was formerly supposed. Next 
we must turn our attention to the meaning of 
the term ‘* Evolution,” after which we shall bs 
in & position to discuss the causes of variation an1 
their bearing upon the problem of evolution. 


The Misuse of “Evolution.” At first 
sight it might be supposed that it is quite un- 
necessary to explain a word which is in such 
common use at the present day, but as a matter 
of fact hardly any term is 80 commonly misused. 
All sorts of people use it to mean all sorts of 
things, and for that reason we must here consider 
very carefully in what sense we ourselves use it. 
It is also necessary to point out some of the more 

xopular misconceptions of the term. The word 

itself etymologically means an act of unfolding 
or unrolling. In the science of obiology the word 
came into use in the early part of the eighteenth 
century to signify the theory which asserted that 
all the parts and organs were pre-formed in the 
germ, and that these gradually unfolded them- 
selves, 80 to speak ; in fact, it was thought that 
a sufficiently powerful microscope would enable 
the observer to see all the structures of the animal 
pre-formed in the egg. “ We now know that 
the original theory of evolution or unfolding 
of piece aia organs and tissues was nonsense.” 
(Saleeby.) 

“*The word owes all its meaning and value 
to Herbert Spencer, who had begun by 
attempting to show that there is in nature a 
law of progress. [See his great essay, ‘‘ Progress, 
its Law and Cause.”] The title of another essay, 
now historic, ‘The Development Hypothesis ° 
(1852), indicates the word then used to indicate 
the process which he later came to call organic 
evolution. It was in the year 1857 that, having 
found that the law of universal and ordered 
change is anethical, and is by no means neces- 
sarily synonymous with progress, Spencer intro- 
duced the word evolution to indicate that 
‘universal redistribution of matter and motion ’ 
which his genius discerned even in the days when 
all astronomical authority opposed the nebular 
theory.’’ (Saleeby.) 

The word, then, has a much wider and more 
far-reaching significance than popular is 
apt to associate with it. It ‘elars not merely to 
animals and plants, but to every element in the 
universe, whether living or non-living. Applied 
to living organisms, whether plant or animal. we 
must speak of “* organic evolution,” not merely 
of “evolution.” The necessity for this precise 
and accurate use of the term is to be found in 


the great advancement of thought upon the 
whole subject of the origin of the present con- 
dition of the universe. The organic evolution of 
plants and animals is only one phase of a universal 

rinciple “ proceeding in earth and sea and 
urthest sky, before time was and when time shall 
cease to be—for time is merely a human symbol, 
and the whole of human history is but as a 
watch in the night, a scarce considered stride in 
the path of the Eternal.” (Saleeby.) 

A Fascinating Theory. Professor G. H. 
Darwin, son of the immortal champion of the 
theory of organic evolution, has in his recent 
address to the British Association laid stress on 
the fact of this wider evolution. He reminds us 
that ‘“‘ the fascinating idea that matter of all 
kinds had a common substratum was of remote 
antiquity. In the middle ages the alchemists, 
inspired by that idea, conceived the possibility of 
transforming the baser metals into gold... . 
The object of alchemy, as stated in modern 
language, was to break up or dissociate the atoms 
of one chemical element into its component parts, 
and afterwards to reunite them into atoms of 
gold. Natural selection might seem, at first 
sight, as remote as the Poles asunder from the 
ideas of the alchemist, yet dissociation and 
transmutation depended on the instability and 
regained stability of the atom, and the survival 
of the stable atom depended on the principle of 
natural selection. Until some ten years ago the 
essential diversity of the chemical elements was 
accepted by the chemist as an ultimate fact, 
and, in‘leed, the very name of atom, or that 
which could not be cut, was given to what was 
supposed to be the final indivisible portion of 
matter. The chemist thus proceeded in much 
the same way as the biologist, who, in discussing 
evolution, accepts the species as his working unit. 
Accordingly, until recently the chemist discussed 
working models of matter of atomic structure, 
and the vast edifice of modern chemistry had 
been built with atomic bricks. 

‘““ Within the last few years, however... 
electrical researches . . . had shown that the 
atom, previously supposed to be indivisible, 
really censisted of a large number of component 

arts . . .. They were surely justified in 

lieving that they had the clue which the 
alchemists sought in vain. ... If the elements 
were not eternal in the past, they must ask 
whether there was reason to believe that they 
would be eternal in the future. Although the 
conception of the decay of an element and its 
spontaneous transmutation into another element 
would have seemed absolutely repugnant to the 
chemist until recently, analogy with other moving 
systems seemed to suggest that the elements 
were not eternal.” 

Atoms not Eternal. “ At any rate it 
was of interest to pursue to its end the history of 
the model atom which had proved so successful 
in imitating the properties of matter. The laws 
which governed electricity in motion indicated 
that such an atom must be radiating or losing 
energy, and therefore a time must come when it 
would run down, as aciock did. When this time 
came it would spontaneously transmute itself 
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into an element which needed less energy than 
was required in the former state. Thomson con- 
ceived that an atom might be constructed after 
his model so that its decay should be very slow. 
It might, he thought, be made to run for a 
million years, but it would not be eternal. Such 
@ conclusion was an absolute contradiction to all 
that was known of the elements until recently, 
for no symptoms of decay were perceived, and 
the elements existing in the solar system must 
already have lasted for millions of years. Never- 
theless, there was good reason to believe that in 
radium, and in other elements possessing complex 
atoms, they did actually observe that break-up 
and spontaneous rearrangement which consti- 
tuted a transmutation of elements. It was im- 
possible to say as yet how scienco would solve 
this difficulty, but future discovery in this field 
must surely prove deeply interesting. It might 
well be that the train of thought he had sketched 
would ultimately profoundly affect the material 
side of human life, however remote it might 
seem now from our experiences of daily life.” 
(Presidential Address to the British Association.) 

A New Realm of Ideas. It is im- 
possible to read the above extract from 
Professor Darwin’s address without being struck 
with the immensity of the thought which the 
modern use of the term evolution suggests. It 
seems to lift us into a new realm of ideas alto- 
gether, to bring before us conceptions of the 
universe undreamed of even a few years ago— 
ee which, though doubtless they have 
floated vaguely through the scientific imagina- 
tions of physicists and biologists, now for the first 
time are seen to be gradually assuming a definite 
shape. We realise that evolution really means 
that all things, living and non-living, are on an 
ordered journey, a journey which is immensely 
greater than what we usually associate with the 
term progress, and a journey which by no means 
necessarily coincides with our limited conception 
of what progress is. We realise that there is an 
inorganic evolution as well as an organic, and 
that both are included in any accurate usage of 
the word by itself. Evolution is adaptive change, 
and every theory of evolution is an attempt to 
supply the human mind with a reasonable 
explanation of such changes as are observed. 

Misconceptions of the Term. If 
we have carefully followed the above expla- 
nation, a very few words will suffice to 
dismiss the popular misconceptions of the word 
evolution. Nothing can better exemplify the 
popular abuse of the word than the common 
query, “‘ Do you believe in evolution ?”’ In most 
cases what is meant is, ‘“‘ Do you believe that man 
has descended from some sort of monkey ? ”’ 

This is no exaggeration; every teacher of 
biology has had the question put to him in 
this sense. In the light of what we know to be 
the meaning of the word, the question ie 
absurd upon the face of it. Evolution does not 
mean, and never did mean, that man is a modified 
chimpanzee. That may be a true belief, or it 
may not—it does not affect the point ; but it is 
not the meaning of evolution. 

To be continued 
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BOOKKEFPING is the art of recording in a 

methodical manner those transactions to 
which money values can be assigned. For 
instance, a certain banker gave his daughter upon 
her marriage a cheque for £10,000. Obviously, 
this is a transaction which falls within the scope 
of our definition, and as such we should expect to 
find it duly recorded in the banker’s books of 
account. But the banker was also concerned 
in a far more important transaction. In the 
cathedral at the marriage service he gave away 
his daughter to the bridegroom. This trans- 
action was one to which no money value could 
be attached, and consequently no written or 
bene account of it could be regarded as 
ookkeoping. 


Definition of a Transaction. For pre- 
sent purposes, therefore, we shall limit the 
meaning of the word transaction by defining it 
as any act involving the transfer of money or 
money’s worth. Here, again, we muat dis- 
tinguish between a transaction and a business 
transaction. The banker's gift of £10,000 was 
an illustration of the former; a sale of bricks 
to a builder would be an example of the latter. 
If we insert the words “for value” in our 
former definition we shall then have the true 
meaning of the term “‘ business transaction °— 
namely, any act involving the tranefer for value 
of money ur money’s worth. The measure of 
the selling valuo of an article is called the price, 
and in some form or other every business 
transaction is done for a price. Even pro- 
feasional men place their knowledge and skill 
at the service of clients in return for a price, 
which may be variously designated as honor- 
artum by a barrister, bit of costs by a solicitor, 
chargea by an accountant, fees by a doctor, 
cummesston by a stockbroker, and so on. 


The next point to consider is that every 
transaction wears a twofold aspect to each of 
the persons engaged therein. us the briok- 


maker sold bricks on credit to the builder, and 
thereby (1) his stock of bricks was diminished, 
but (2) he became a creditor of the builder for 
the ei of the bricks. On the other hand, (1) 
the builder received £100 worth of bricks, but 
(2) he became a debtor for their value to the 
brickmaker who supplied them. 


Double Entry. Now, it is the proper 
function of bookkeeping to record transactions 
in such a way that their twofold or double effect 
is clearly seen. It is not enough for the brick- 
maker's ledger to show that the builder owes 
£100 for bricks delivered—that would be mere 
single-entry bookkeeping—it must also show 
that the stock of bricks has been diminished. 
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This would appear from the Sales account, 
which would be credited with £100, the amount 
already debited or charged to the builder. For 
every debit there must be a corresponding 
credit. 

Again, in the butlder’s books of account it is 
not enough for the ledger to show that the 
brickmaker is credited with £100—that, again, 
would be mere single-entry bookkeeping—it 
must also show that the builder received the 
bricks. This would appear from the Purchases 
account, which would stand debited with £100, 
the amount already credited to the brickmaker. 
For every credit there must be a corresponding 
debit. 

Originally it was thought that the obser- 
vance of this cardinal principle made it neces- 
sary to enter the separate amount of every 
transaction under two different headings in the 
ledger, and hence arose the term double entry, 

Double Entry Abridged. But in 
the United Kingdom it has long been recog - 
nised that it makes no difference to the 
final result whether, for example, sales for £50 
to A, £75 to B, and £100 to C—after bein duly 
debited to the personal accounts of A, B, and 
C respectively—are credited one by one to the 
Sales account as £50, £75, £100, or are posted to 
that account in one total of £225. The saving 
in time and labour by the second method is 
considerable, and we cannot fail to notice that 
whereas the term “double entry ” implies six 
postings to the ledger—twice three entries, as 
above—we accomplished our object by the 
second method with four only—three debits 
and one credit. As a matter of fact, the 
accounts in a set of books kept by double entry 
arrange themselves in the form of a mathe- 
matical equation. The debit of any particular 
account is not necessarily equivalent to the 
credit of the same account, but if we have done 
our work roper'y, if we have carefully followed 
out the rule arr poe niet be no debit without 
its corresponding credit, then the following 
equation holds good : 

Sam total of all debits =sum total of all 
credits. 

We may demonstrate this by taking the 
foregoing example and slightly elaborating it. 
Assume that A and B settled their aocounta in 
full on April 28th, 1905, and that C paid his 
account on April 8th, less 24% discount. 
Suppose, moreover, that X, from whom A, B, 
and C bought their goods, contemplated going 
out of business, and that in executing the 
several orders received from A, B, and C in 
March, 1905, he had cleared out the remainder 
of his stock-in-trade at cost price. On the 


a 
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already dispemod of" hin fintores, ‘fttings, and 
: : itiige-an 

office furniture and the lease of his busincas 

i and had realised all the business 

bts owing to him—sometimes termed Book 

Debta—except those of A, B,and C. There was 

standing to his credit in the books of his bankers 
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on April Ist the sum of £922 10s.—rediiced later 
in the day by cheque £20 drawn for Petty 
Cash—but X owed £125 to D for money lent, 
and, as we have seen, A, B, and C together owed 
X £225. On the 20th April, just before the 
books of X were finally closed, the various 
ledger accounts appeared as under : 


EXTRACT FROM THE BOOKS OF X. 











Dr. Caso Acouunt. ‘ : Cr. 
Cash Bank Cheques 
Date | received. | Lodgments. || Date | drawn. 
ES ATT | meee re ere cee erpemmem 1 eet a ff EE ee |e | wee 2 eee oe eee ee — eR, ere ae 
1905 1905 : | | 
April1] To Balance oe 922/10] O j! Aprill| By Cheque for 
a ) 
s| .. Cc . . | 97/110] o |} 97/101 o Petty Cash... 20]; 07] O 
28; ,, A 50 Oo; O 
» B 75 0; 07125!| OF O 
| 
| 
Dr. A’s Account. Cr. 


1905 
April 28 


By Cash ste 





Dr. B’s Account. Cr. 


1905 
Mch. 17 To Goods vs oe 





751} 0] 0 || April 28 











1905 








Dr. C’s Account. Cr. 
1905 1905 | | 
Mch. 31 To Goods ee April 8 By Cash ve wa? wiecs 97/101 0 
» Discount .. ee 7G 21:10} 0 
Dr D’s Account. Cr 






By Cash (loan) 
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Dr. 


1005 
Mech. 1 


To Balance , e 





To C (discount) oe o% 
» Bundries (petty cash) .. 


S10CK-IN-TRADE. 


SaLes ACCOUNT. 


| 1906 
Mch. 31 | By Sundries 


Cr. 








TRADE ExreEnsgEs. 





X’s CaPliaAL Account. 


By Balance 





A Trial Balance. We may now con- 
struct a table of debits and credits, or, to use 
the technical language of Bookkeeping, we shall 
proceed to draw out a 7'rial Balance. 


DEBITs. 








0 

0 

0 

Stock .. .. 4... | 226 | 0 | 0 
Salea ee ee ee ee @e , = — 
Trade Expenses ae icy Ws 2: 10 0 
X Capital es a ei . fo- _— — 
Total Debits .. £/] 1617 10 0 

SS RN Werasicheee || 





Thus we find that, although the debits to a 
particular account are not always equivalent to 
the credits on the same account—D, for example, 
has a credit of £125, but no debit—yet the sum 
total of all the debits equals the sum total of all 
the credits. Indeed, to the reflecting mind. no 
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other result is possible. Once let it be granted 
that the posting—or entry—of a debit to any 
account in the ledger pledges us to the entry of 
a credit for a like amount somewhere in the 





CREDITS. . 

0 | 0 

0 0 

0 0 

0 | 0 

| 0 | 0 

Stock , _ | — 
Sales Pa ie <a ee 225 0 0 
Trade Expenses ec S08 bsg —_ _— — 
X Capita! ? | 1022 | 10 0 
= Total Credits .. £ 1617 , 10 | 0 


| ees Gee 
t 


ledger, then. no matter how numerous the 
postings are, if we have done our work correctly, 
the sum total of all the debits will invariably 
equal the sum total of all the credits. Therefore, 
by double entry we are always in possession of 
a most valuable check upon the mathematical 


accuracy of the books of account. Going a step 
farther, we that it is immaterial to the 
final result whether we post items one by one 
or in total, so long as we observe the rule that 
the whole is equal to the sum of its parts. 

For instance, we notice in the Sales account 
a credit of £225, which corresponds to the 
separate debits of £50 to A, £75 to B, and £100 
to C, so that we are as truly carrying out the 
fundamental law of double entry in this case as 
if we had posted three credits to Sales account 
of £50, £75, and £100 respectively, instead of a 
total credit of £225. 

But a new question now confronts us. We 
are informed, for example, that C has taken a 
discount of 24% off the statement of account 
for £100 sent to him by X, leaving a balance of 
£97 10s., which C has remitted bycheque. We 
are asked to show how these transactions would 
appear in C’s own ledger. We cannot do this, 
however, until we know whether to debit or 
credit X for the cheque remitted and for the 
discount deducted. At this point, therefore, 
it would be well for us to commit to memory the 
six secondary rules derived from the primary 
law of a debit for every credit and a credit for 
every debit. 

Rules Relating to Debit and Credit. 
Of these six rules, three relate to debits and 
three to credits. Incidentally, it may be men- 
tioned that the debit side of an account is 
always to the left and the credit side always to 
the right of a page or folio in the ledger. 

(a) Those persons who receive 
anything, the value of what 


Charge or they receive. 
Debit (6) Those things which come in 
to the (as Cash, Goods, Office Fur- 
Accounts of niture), the value thereof. 
(c) Losses, Expenses. and Allow- 
ances, items relating thereto. 
(d) Those persons who give any- 
Disch thing, by the value of what 
ee they give. 
Oredi t (e) Those things which go out 
ie (as Cash, Goods, Bills Pay- 
Ferien of able), by the value thereof. 


({) Profits, or sundry gains, by 
the items relating thereto. 

Remember that three G’s are credited : 

1. Persons who give. 
2. Things which go oud. 
3, Sundry gains. 

We are now able to answer the question pro- 
posed above as to C. It was stated that he 
sent a cheque for £100, less 23% discount, or 
£97 10s. net, to X in full discharge of his in- 
debtedness. Here are two transactions. or, 
rather, it is one transaction in two partse—first, 
the deduction of discount £2 10s.; second, 
the giving of a cheque for £97 10s. Take the 
second first. Cash goes out, therefore, by 
rule (e), cash is credited £97 10s.; and X 
receives cash, therefore, by rule (a), X is debited 
£97 10s. 
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Now for the other part of our transaction. 
X, by means of a printed notice on the state- 
ment of account sent to C—such as ‘subject 
to 24° cash discount if paid within ten days "— 
promises C that he will make him a present of 
sixpence in the pound if the whole amount of 
the debt is paid promptly. C avails himself of 
this offer, and thus makes a gain of £2 10s. 
By rule (/), some account representing profit 
must be credited by the amount of the item, 
and accordingly we post £2 10s. to credit of 
** Discounts Received ” account. But if £2 10s 
is credited, a similar amount must be debited. 


A Problem in Posting. It is a little 
puzzling at first to know where to post this 
debit, and the rules do not seem to throw much 
light on the matter. No doubt we shall speedily 
arrive at the conclusion that because X was a 
creditor for £100 for goods supplied, but has 
since received £97 10s. tn settlement, there ought 
to be no balance at. all on his account, and that 
by debiting £2 10s, thereto we should kill two 
birds with one stone, for we should get rid of 
an inconvenient debit, and in doing so close the 
account of X in C's ledger. In fact, this pro- 
cedure would be perfectly correct, but it is 
important that we should be able to justify it 
by a reference to one or other of the six secondary 
rules above mentioned. These, when thoroughly 
understood, will give us every information 
required to enable us to record in proper debit 
and credit form all the multifarious transactions 
with which modern bookkeeping is concerned. 

Let us, therefore, attack the problem from 
another direction. 

X tells C that, on one condition, he will accept 
£97 10s. in settlement of the debt of £100. 
Why does he do this ? Are we to assume that 
X is giving money away to C, whom perhaps 
he has never seen? Not at all! X is one 
of those men who believe that ‘ business is _ 
business ’’ and not a mere parlour game, and 
we may rest assured that he did not forgo any 
portion of his full ‘‘ pound of flesh” or any 
fraction of the whole debt of £100 without 
receiving some advantage therefrom. What 
was the advantage ? Surely it was the benefit 
derived from prompt payment. 

On referring to C’s account in the books of 
X, we find that the goods were sold on March 
3ist, and that C paid for them on April 8th, or 
less than ten days thereafter. If he had chosen 
to keep X waiting for his money for a month or 
two, paying the full amount of £100 at the end 
of that time, X could not have objected. But 
X remembers the proverb that “‘He gives 
twice who gives quickly,”’ and it is well worth 
his while to offer C an inducement to pa 
before the actua] due date. The reasons whic 
influence business men to offer discounts and 
other concessions will be discussed more fully 
hereafter ; but as to X, his impending retirement 
and intention to go abroad as soon as possible 
are sufficient grounds for his anxiety to collect 
with all speed the debts due to him. 


To be continued 
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By WILLIAM R. COPE 


Scales. It is often necessary to make draw- 
ings larger or smaller than the objects repre- 
sented. It would be very inconvenient to draw 
the plan of a building full size, as it would be too 
large for practical use; but if it were drawn 
smaller, with the same ratio in all its parts, 
it would enable anyone to tell the relative size 
or proportion of all parts. To obtain these pro- 
portions correctly a scale is used. Thus, if for 
every foot on the building we use one inch on the 
drawing, the latter would he yy the size of the 
building, or we say the scale of the drawing is 
one inch to the foot. The 5 is called the 
representative fraction, because it indicates the 
ratio each line of the drawing bears to the object 
represented. 

There are occasions when it is advisable to 
make the drawing larger than the object, such as 
the details of the small parts of a watch, clock, 
and small instruments. 

The simplest form of a scale is one of equal 
parts, and is called a plain scale. All scales 
must be constructed with very great care, and 
drawn with a very sharp pencil or fine pen to en- 
sure absolute accuracy. By studying a few 
examples the student will soon understand their 
construction and ure. 


Plain Scales. 104. To Draw a SCALE or 
IN. TO 1 Ft. TO MEASURE 6 Fr. AND SHow 
ERT AND IncnEs. Draw two parallel lines 
about 44 in. apart. Set off 3 in. six times, then 
zach of these parts represents ] ft. Divide the 
first part into 12 equal divisions, each of which 
will represent ] in. When figuring and naming 
the parts it is important that the zero should be 
placed as shown, so that dimensions may be 
taken off readily with the dividers. Thus, to 
take off 3 ft. 8 in., place one leg of the dividers 
on point 3 ft. and the other on 8 in. The 
distance between the legs represents 3 ft. 8 in. 
The representative fraction is obtained thus: 
jin. = Hin. _ 3 i 
lit. ~ 12in. ~ 48 “16 
105. To Consrrucr a ScaLe or 1} IN. TO 
1 yp. TO MEASURE 3 rps. AND SHow YARDS AND 
Feet. Draw two parallel lines as before. Set 
off 1} in. three times, and divide the first 
into three equal divisions, which represent feet. 
Representative fraction : 
1} in. _# in. 3 1 
1 yd. 36in. ™ 72 ~ 34 
106. Draw «a SCALE or 2} IN. To 1 MILE TO 
Suow Mites aNnD FURLONGS, AND TO MEASURE 
2 MILES. Draw two lines as before. Set off 
2} in. twice to represent miles, and divide the 
firat part into eight equal divisions, which 
represent furlongs. 
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Diagonal Scales. These are used when 
the divisions become very minute. From 107 
it will be seen that the construction is based upon 
the principle of similar triangles. Let the 
rectangle ABCD [107] be divided into four 
equal parts by parallels to AB, and the diagonal 
BD be drawn, then a number of similar triangles 
will be formed. Thus the triangles CBD and 
JBF are similar; therefore if BJ is half of BC, 
then JF is half of CD; in the same way KE 
is one-quarter of CD. As CD may be as small 
as we like, it can be easily realised how valuable 
this principle is. From a plain scale we obtain 
two dimensions, such as miles and furlongs, or 
yards and feet; but from a diagonal acale we 
may obtain three dimensions, such as yards, 
feet, and inches. 

108. Draw a DiaconaL Scare Snowina 
INCHES, TENTHS, AND HUNDREDTHs OF AN INCH, 
AND TO MEASURE 41N. Draw a line and mark 
off on it four separate inches. Divide the first 
inch into 10 equal parts for tenths of an inch, 
then on a perpendicular erected at 10, set off 10 
equal ales to any convenient unit, and through 
each draw parallels to the first line. Erect 
perpendiculars at 0, 1, 2 and 3; join 9 and B 
and through cach division for tenths of an inch 
draw the other diagonal lines parallel to 9B as 
shown. The distance CD is ;}5, EF is $5 of an 
inch, and GH is 2,7, in. or 2° 27 in. 

109. Draw a Scatz or 7 to Snow Yarps, 
FEET, AND INCHES, AND TO MEASURE 6 yps. 
This jy means 3} in. to a yard, for Jy of 1 yd. 

] 36 . 36 . , 
= 48 x 7.= 48 = 2 in, 

Draw a line, and mark on it } in. six times, to 
represent yards. Divide the first division into 
three equal parts for feet. On a perpendicular 
erected at 3 feet set off 12 equal gs of any 
convenient unit, and through eac part draw 
aaa as before. Erect perpendiculars at 

, 1, 2,3, 4 and 5 yards. Join 2 ft. and 12 in, 
and draw other diagonals parallel to it. Figure 
and name divisions on scale as shown. AB 
represents 3 yd. 1 ft. 8 in. 


Scale of Chords. This is used for 
measuring angles, and is marked on a ruler or 
rotractor by the letters CH or CHO. The 
t way to know how to use this scale is to 
learn its construction. 

110. Make a quadrant ABC. Divide the 
arc AC into nine equal parts of 10° each. The 
divisions 10, 20, 30, &c., on AD are found by 
taking A as centre with radius A10, A20, A30, 
etc., on arc AC, and marking them from A along 
AD as shown by concentric arcs. The distance 
from A to each division on AD is the chord of 
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the angle containing that number of degrees. 
The divisions become smaller as they approach 
90°. The distance 0 to 60 is always the 
radius of the arc to be used in making any 
angle. 

us, to make an angle of 30°, draw an 
straight line 4B as in 110s. With either en 
as A, as centre, and radius A60 in 110, describe 
an arc CD. With C as centre and A30 in 110 
asradiuscutCDin D. Join AD, then DAC is an 

le of 30°. 

11. Tae Secror. This instrument is formed 
of two flat legs hinged at O. Lines OL are drawn 
radiating from O, one on each leg, and are called 
the line of lines, by the use of which problems in 
proportion can be readily solved. ere is also 
the line of polygons marked POL. Care must 
be taken to measure always from points on the 
lines (thick in illustration) drawn from the 
centre O. The following five problems show 
some of ita uses. 

To Bisecr a Linz. Open the sector until the 
transverse distance from, say, 8 to 8 on OL 
equals the given linc. Then the distance from 
4 to 4 is half the line. 

To Divip£ A STRAIGHT LINE INTO FivE EQuaL 
Parts. Open the sector until the transverse 
distance from 5 to 5 on OL equals the straight 
line, then the distance from 1 to 1 will be } of 
the given line. 

FInd 2 IN THE PROPORTION 2:2::65: 2}. 
With the dividers measure 2} in. Open the 
legs of the sector until the distance between 
5 on OL of one leg and 5 on OL of the other is 
23 in. Then the transverse distance between 
2 and 2 on OL is the required distance z. 

112. To InscripxK A REGULAR HEPTAGON IN 
a CincLe. Open the sector until the distance 
from 6 to 6 on POL equals the radius CD of the 
circle. Then the transverse distance from 
7 to 7 on POL is the side of the heptagon. 

118. To Construct A REGULAR PENTAGON 
on A Given Linz AB. Open the sector until 
the transverse distance from 5 to 5 on POL equals 
AB. With 4 and B as centres, and the trans- 
verse distance from 6 to 6 as radius, make 
ares intersecting at C. With centre C and 
same radius describe acircle. Set off AB 
round it. 


Use of Scales. 114. To Construct an 
IRREGULAR POLYGON FROM A ROUGH D1AaGRaAM, 
THE DImMEeNsIONS ON A DraconaL AE, ann 
THE OrpDINATES DB, cC, dD, etc., BEING GIVEN. 
AE=9ch., Ahk = 1 ch. 301, Ab= 2ch., Ag= 
4ch. 401, Ac=6ch. 301. 4f = 6ch. 801., Ad 
=7ch.151. The ordinates hH = 2 ch. 601., 94 
= 1 ch. 251., {F = 2 ch. 20 1,°D = 1 ch. 601, 
eC = 1 ch. 101. andbB=2ch. 801. Scale, 3 in. 
to 1 ch. 

First construct the scale as shown. The 
diagonal scale is for obtaining measurements 
of 5, 10,or 151. Draw AE, 9 ch. long, according 
to scale, then set off Ah, Ab, Ag, &c., on it. 
At the points hk, b, g, c, &c., erect the ordinates 
according to scale. Join 4, B, C, D, BE, F.G 
and H. 

115. To EnLarGE on Repwuce a Drawino BY 
4 PRoPporTIONAL ScaLe. Say, to enlarge the 
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iven drawing of a gate, so that AB shall be 
54 in. First construct the proportional scale 
by drawing the two line: AB and Ab at any 
angle with each other, making 4B = AB and 
Ab = 23 in. Mark the several distances on 
small drawing on AB. Join B and 6b, and 
through H, D, E, F, C and @ draw parallels to 
Bb aa shown. Then the respective measure- 
ments along Ab are the required ones for the 
various parts for larger drawing. 

116. ToEntarcea Map. Make a proportional 
scale as before, and as shown in 116. Set out 
the squares for the larger map according to 
enlarged scale, and then draw the map so that 
all eg come in corresponding positions in 
the larger squares to those of smaller squares. 

Triangles. 117. To Construct an Equi- 
LATERAL TRIANGLE ON A GIVEN STRAIGHT LINE 
AB. With centres A and B and AB as radius, 
describe arcs intersectin: at C. Join AC and 
BC. Then ABC is the triangle required. 
(Euc. I.1.) 

118. To Construct a TRIANGLE WITH SIDES 
2.51N.,1.81N., AND 3IN. First draw one side, 
say, AB = 3 in. as base; with A as centre and 
a radius of 2.5 in. describe an arc, and with B 
as centre and 1.8 in. as radius, describe another 
are cutting the other in C. Join AC and BC, 
which complete the triangle required. 

119. To Construct an IsoscELES TRIANGLE, 
THE Bast AB anp THE ALTITUDE CD BEING 
Given. Bisect AB in E and at E erect a 
perpendicular, HF, equal to CD. Join FA 
and FB. 

120. To Construct AN ISOSCELES TRIANGLE 
HAVING GIVEN THE VERTICAL ANGLE CDE anp 
THE Bast AB. With D as centre and any 
convenient radius cut off DC equalto DE. Join 
CE. At A and B make angles each equal to 
ECD or CED. Then AFB is the triangle 
required. 

121. To Construct an JSOSCELES TRIANGLE, 
1HE VERTICAL ANGLE C AND 1HE ALIITUDE AB 
BEING GIVEN. Draw DE perpendicular to AB. 
Bisect the angle C. At B construct an angle. 
on each side of AB each equal to half the angle 
C. DEB is the required triangle. 

122. To Construct a TRIANGLE, THE Base 
AB anpd THE Ratio 2: 4: 3 oF THE ANGLES 
BEING GIVEN. Produce AB any length. With 
A or B as centre, describe a semicircle and 
divide it into nine equal parts (2 + 4 + 3). 
Draw AC through 2. Join A4. Through B 
draw BC parallel to A4, meeting ACinC. ABC 
is the triangle required 

128. To Construct a RIGHT-ANGLED TRIANGLE 
THE Bast GH anp Hypotrrenvst CD BEING 
Given. Take a line AF equal to CD as diameter, 
and bisect it in Z. With £# as centre, describe 
a semicircle FBA. With A as centre and GH 
as radius, cut the semicircle in B. Join BF and 
AB. ABF is the triangle required, with the right 
angle at B. (Euc. IIT. 31.) 

124. To Construct a Riaut-ANGLED TRI- 
ANGLE, THE HypotenusE AB anp aN ACUTE 
ANGLE C BEING GIVEN. Bisect ABin D. With 
D as centre describe a semicircle on AB. At 
A construct an angle BAEK equal to C. Join 
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BE. ABE is the triangle required. 
III. 3).) 

125. Ow a Given Base AB, tro Coxstruct 
A TRIANGLE SIMILAR TO A GIVEN TRIANGLE 
CDE. Make the angles at A and B respectively 
cqual to those at C and D. Then ABF is the 
triangle required. 

126. To Construct A TRIANGLE, THE ALTI- 
TUDE CD AND THE Bask ANGLE: A AND B 
BEING GIVEN. Through C and D draw lines 
EF and GH perpendicular to CD. At C make 
the angle ECG equal to A and FCH equal 
to B. CGH is the triangle required. 

127. To Construct a TRIANGLE, THE Base 
AB 1.75 1n. Lona, THE VERTICAL ANGLE C' 30°, 
AND ‘(HE ALTITUDE 1.51N. BEING GIVEN.  Bisect 
AB in D, and erect a perpendicular at D. At 
either end of AB make an angle of 60° (90°— 
angle C, 30°), intersecting the perpendicular at 
E. With centre EF and adius HA draw the arc 
ABFG. Draw FG parallel to AB and 1.6 in. 
from it. Join FA and FB. ABF is the tri- 
angl: required. The angle at the centre is 
always twice the angle at the circumference ; 
thus, the angle AB is twice the angle AFB. 
(Euc. II. 20.) 

128. To Construcr a TRIANGLE WHOSE 
PERIMETER SHALL BE EQUAL 10 A GIVEN LINE 
AB, aND THE SIDES IN THE PROPORTION 2: 3: 4. 
Divide AB in the proportion 2: 3: 4 as shown. 
With D and C as centres, and DA and CB as 
raiii respectively, describe arcs intersecting 
at . Join DE and CE. Then EDC is triangle 
required. 

129. To Construct A TRIANGLE, THE BASE 
AB, tux Scum CD oF 1H OTHER Two SIDEs, 
AND ONE OF THE BAsE ANGLES E BEING GIVEN. 
A Bmake an angl ABF equal to E. Make 
BF equal to CD, Join FA and bisect it by 
the perpendicular GH cutting FBinH. ABH is 
the triangle required. 

Quadrilaterals. 180. To Construct a 
SquarE, THE SipE AB Betna Given. At A 
and B crect the perpendiculars 4D and BC 
respectively, each equal to AB. Join CD. 

131. To Construct a SQUARE, THE DIAGONAL 
AB perina GIven. Bis-ct AB by the perpen- 
dicular CD. With centre EZ and radius EA, 
describe a circle cutting CD in C and D. Draw 
AD, DB, BC and CA. 

182. To Consrrucr an OBLONG OR RECT- 
ANGLE, THE Two SipEs AB anp CD BEING GIVEN. 
At A and B erect the perpendiculars AF and 
BE respectively, each equal to CD. Join EF. 

183. To Construct an OBLONG, 1HE DIAGONAL 
AB anv One Srpe CD srina Given. Bisect 
AB in E. With centre EF and radiu; EA 
describe a circle. With centres 4 and B and 
radius CD cut the.circle in G and H on opposite 
sides of AB. Join AG, GB, BH, and HA. 

134. To Construct a Ruomsus, THE Sipe 
AB anD ONE OF THE ANGLES C FRING GIVEN. 
At A make an ang]; equal to C, and make AE 
equal to AB. With centres B and £ and radius 
AB describe arcs intersecting at D. Join BD 
and ED. 

135. To Construct a Ruomavus, rHE DiaconaL 
AB anp Ong Smwz CD sBeEine Given. With 
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centres A and B and radius CD describe arcs 
intersecting at H and F. Join AE, EB, BF, 
and FA. 

136. To Construct a RHomBOID, THE Two 
Sipes AB, CD, anp aN ANGLE EF BEING GIVEN. 
Draw FG equal to CD. At F make an angle 
equal to E. Make FJ equal to AB. Through 
J draw JH paralle) to FG, and through G draw 
GH parallel to FJ, cutting JH in H. 

187. To Construct a Ruomporp, THE Dia- 
GonaL EF anp THE Two Sipes AB anp CD 
BEING Given. With centres HE and F and 
radius AB describe arcs on opposite sides of 
EF. With the same centres and radius CD, 
describe arcs on opposite sides of HF intersecting 
the first arcs in G and H respectively. Join 
EG, GF, FH, and HE. 

138. To Constrrucr A TRAPEZIOM, THE 
DiaconaL AB anv Two Parrs oF Equa. SIDES 
CF aup EF sxina Given. With centre A and 
radius CD describe an arc. With centre B 
and radius EF describe another arc inter- 
secting the first in G and H. Join AG, GB, 
BH, and HA. 


MODEL OR OBJECT DRAWING 


In this part we shall explain how to draw 
conical and cylindrical-shaped objects. It is 
necessary that great attention should be given 
to the very important principles underlying 
the representation of the many thousands of 
such curved objects. More errors are made by 
beginners in drawing them than perhaps any 
other shapes. 

The different appearances of a circle have 
already been explained [See 17], so now let us 
take a simple one as our model. This object, 
like all others, may have an infinite number 
of apparent shapes, some of which are shown 
in 189-144. To understand the fundamental 
principles of drawing such an object, let us 
imagine there is a line, called the axts of the 
object, passing through the middle of the cone 
from the apex to the centre of the base (4B in 
189), and another line, CD, called the maior azte 
of the ellipse, along the surface of the base. It 
will be noticed that these two lines are at right 
angles to each other, and they always appear so, 
no matter in what position the cone may be 
placed. [See 139-144.] From this we deduce 
the following very important rule: The major 
axis of the ellipse always appears to be at right 
angles to the axts of the object. This rule holds 
good, not only for the cone, but for the cylinder 
and all other similar shaped objects, such as 
tumblers, flower-pots, pails, jars, bottles, vases, 
barrels, etc. [See 145-160.] 

The Cone. It is sometimes difficult to see 
that this is so, but the student must endeavour 
to train his eye to see this fact by careful 
observation and comparison. It is as essential 
to remember it as carefully as the rule that 
receding parallel lines appear to converge. A 
great help at this stage would be to get a cone 
(or, if this be unavailable, a large funnel would 
do), place it in such positions as indicated in 
189-144, and endeavour to see that the rule 
holds good always. 





Fig. 189 is a view of the cone when standing 
upright with ita base below the eye level, but 
140 is the appearance when the base AB is level 
with the eye. Here, again, the outline alone 
does not represent the roundness of the cone, but 
if it were shaded, as was done in 890, it would 
appear round. Fig. 141 is a view of the cone 
lying down with its apex turned away from the 
F seppasiad while 142 is the apparent shape when 
the apex is towards him. 

Fig. 143 shows the appearance when the cone 
is tilted with the edge of the base resting on a 
horizontal plane, and the apex raised and turned 
away from the observer. Notice how very 
much the length ia foreshortened. Fig. 144 
shows the cone lying down on a horizontal plane 
with ita apex pointing directly towards the 
student. In 142 and 144, although the base is 
turned away from view, yet we see more than 
half the ellipse. 

It is generally best to commence drawing the 
cone by sketching the straight lines C.4, CB in 141 
and 148, noting carefully the slant of each ; 
then draw the axis CD of the object, which 
bisects the angle BCA, next determine the posi- 
tion of the point D, by observing what the 
cea length of CD is, and afterwards draw 
through D the major axis HF of the ellipse 
perpendicular to CD, comparing its length with 
CD. Then obtain the apparent length of the 
minor axis GH, thus obtaining the four points 
F, A, E, G@, through which the ellipse should be 
drawn. It must be noticed that CA, CB do not 
necessarily intersect the ends of the major 
axis at # and F, but they are always tangents 
to the curve of the ellipse. 

The Cylinder. After all this explanation 
concerning the cone, the drawing of the cylinder 
should not give a great deal of trouble. It will be 
seen in 145-150 that in every case the major 
axes of the ellipses are perpendicular to the axis of 
the object. But there ts another very important 
observation to be made, and that is, the ellipses 
at each end are not exactly of the same shape. 
With an opaque object this difference is difficult 
to realise ; but if the student makes a study of 
an object like that represented in 152 (which is 
constructed of two circular and equal pieces of 
stiff cardboard, with their centres joined by a 

iece of wood or stiff wire, so that the circles are 

ept rigidly paralle] to each other, and perpen- 
dicular to the wood or wire), he will easily be 
convinced, by measuring with the eye and a 
‘pencil, that the further elli is apparently 
rounder, or more like a circle, than the nearer one 
is; the major axis of the further ellipse is a 
little shorter than that of the nearer one, while 
the minor axis of the further ellipse is (within 


certain limita) longer than that of the nedrer 
one. 

Commence to draw the cylinder by sketching 
the straight lines AB and CD [See 148], and 
before doing so, three facts must be observed : 
First, what slant 4B and CD make with the 
surrounding objects ; secondly, what distance 
apart they must be in order to obtain the correct 
relative thickness of the cylinder ; and, thirdly, 
the right amount of convergence, since the 
recede. Next draw the axis EF, and afterwa: 
proceed as with the cone, but bearing in mind 
the apparent different shapes of the ellipses. 
The straight lines which are part of the drawing 
of the cone or cylinder do not represent edges, 
but the boundary between the visible and the 
invisible portion of the curved surface of each 
object. This well illustrates how conventional 
outline drawing is. 

Fig. 145 is the appearance of the cylinder in a 
vertical position below the eye level. Notice 
the different distances from front to back of the 
top and bottom ellipses. Fig. 146 shows the view 
when upright, but the eye directly opposite point 
A. Fig. 147 is the representation when the 
cylinder is lying on a horizontal plane, and the 
eye is directly opposite the left-hand edge. Fig. 
148 gives the appearance when the object is 
lying in a horizontal plane but slanting away 
from the observer. Fig. 149 is an end view 
with the length very much foreshortened. 
Fig. 159, when resting on one edge, and the 
further end tilted up away from the student. 
In 151 is shown a very common error in drawing 
the cone when in the position shown in 141. 
It should be noticed that in 151 the major 
axis of the ellipse is not at right angles to the 
axis of the object, as it ought to be. Fig. 158 
is an incorrect drawing of the cylinder, and shows 
two common mistakes, viz., the major axes of 
the ellipses are not perpendicular to the axis 
of the object, and the further ellipse is not wide 
enough. Fig. 158 ought to be drawn as in 148. 
In the wrong drawing [153] the major axes are 
vertical, and students may at first think that they 
ought to be so because the ends of the cylinder 
aro really vertical planes ; but st dues not follow 
that, because the ends are vertical, the apparent 
longest azxts of the ellipse ts vertical. If the 
student will make searching observation of the 
object. he will see that the apparent longest 
direction of the ellipse is slanting, as shown in 148. 

Useful Exercises. Good exercises at this 
stage would be to make studies of groups as 
shown in 154, and give most careful and search- 
ing observation to the proportion and perspective 
of the objects. in order to still further improve the 
power of seetng correctly. Do not forget the spaces. 


To be continued 
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~ EMPIRES OF THE EAST 


4 History of Aseyria—continued. Semiramis, Sardanapalus, and Nebu- 
chadnezzar. Phoenicia and its Fleets. The Medes and Persians 
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By JUSTIN McCARTHY 


A Famous Queen. One of the later 
Assyrian rulers was the consort of the famous 
Queen Semiramis, and Semiramis at his death 
became Sovereign of Assyria. To her was due 
the enlargement of Babylon, the construction of 
quays and t’ sri | gardens, and the pro- 
tection of the city by a broad surrounding wall 
more than 40 miles in circuit. The last ruler of 
this Assyrian Empire was Sardanapalus, who 
has been made a frequent figure in the romance 
and poetry of many a modern nation down to 
the days of Lord Byron, whose famous tragedy 
is still sometimes presented on the English stage. 
He led, according to some traditional and possibly 
romantic accounts, a life at once effeminate and 
tyrannical, and provoked a rebellion among his 
Median subjects. The rebels at last conquered 
and imprisoned Sardanapalus in the capital. 
Sardanapalus refused to surrender, and rallying 
his remaining energies for one last and desperate 
resolve, he made claborate preparations for a 
dramatic death. He had a funoral pyre prepared 
for him—-the funeral pyre devoted in those days 
to receive the dead body of some great per- 
sonage—and into its flames he flung himself 
alive, and there finished an inglorious career by 
a spectacular suicide. 

Nearly two centuries after this event, some 
narrativos tell us that another Assyrian king, 
who found himself unable to hold his throne 
against a coalition of the Babylonians and tho 
Medes, sacrificed himself, after the example of 
Sardanapalus, on a funeral pyre, and the con- 

uerors, becoming masters of Nineveh, destroyed 
tho city altogether. Nineveh and all its monu- 
mental memorials were lost to the world for many 
centuries, and there was no actual certainty as 
to where its site had been. Even its ruins 
seemed to have passed away. Modern dis- 
covery, however, penetrating beneath the surface 
of the earth, found monuments, sculptures, and 
inscriptions enough to secure for the lost capital 
its place in the history of the world. 

Modern Diecoveries. Paul Emile Botta, 
a Frenchman by birth and bringing-up, the 
son of an Italian poet and historian, was 
endowed with a genius for archwological research 
and discovery. In 1843, within the memory of 
living men, he set himself to explore the site of 
Nineveh, and he discovered evidences enough 
beneath the earth, in monuments, figures, and 
inscriptions, to justify all that had been said 
about the arta, the civilisation, and the history 

‘of the long-lost city. 

A little later Sir Austen Henry Layard made 
larger and more complete excavations through 
the region which had once known the great city, 
and there found the remains of four palaces. 
In one of these palaces, that supposed to have 
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been erected by Sardanapalus, he discovered 
monuments adorned with bas-reliefs and cunei- 
form inscriptions, and some enormous images of 
human-headed and sometimes winged bulls and 
lions. He published ‘‘ Nineveh and its Remains” 
in 1843, and “ Monuments of Nineveh ”’ in 1850. 
Botta sent his discoveries to the Louvre in Paris, 
and Layard sent his to the British Museum. 
Layard, who died in 1894, played an important 
port in English political life and in rape but 
is wed in the world’s history and the enduring 
celebrity of his name will be made for him b 
the triumphs he accomplished in helping, wit. 
such marvellous success, to restore the lost city 
of Nineveh to ita secure place in human recollec- 
tion. Other and more recent explorers have 
added, and we may be sure will still add, to his 
work ; but we of these days may remember with 
complacency that the long-buried Nineveh was 
re-created Gy the genius, the energy, and the 
good fortune of men who belonged to our own 
time. 

Nebuchadnezzar’s Achievements. We 
must now return to theclosing days of the Assyrian 
Empire. Babylon became the capital of Assyria 
after the destruction of Nineveh. Nebuchad- 
nezzar recovered many of the lost provinces of 
Assyria, restored the ruined parte of Babylon, 
and restored also many of the temples through- 
out the whole land. Modern explorers have 
found many monuments which are themselves 
records of his successes, and records also of the 
destruction he inflicted on conquered enemies, 
He destroyed Jerusalem nearly 600 years before 
the Christian era, and he endowed Babylon with 
many magnificent trophies of his conquests and 


his captures. 

But the t days of Assyria were coming to 
an end. e fame of the country and the con- 
quering eg made by some of ite kings 
had naturally begun to create powerful enemies 
outside its frontier lines and to tempt invasion. 
The Persian invaders under Cyrus, then king, 
besieged Babylon and captured it. Cyrus 
did not destroy the ci e had taken, but 
made it his capital. The life and the exploits of 
Cyrus have been described by many Greek his- 
torians, but these histories are for the most part 
fanciful and even mythological relics of old- 
time hearsay supplemented by a deal of 
guesswork, and have suffered much disparage- 
ment from the practical discoveries of modern 
days. It is certain that Cyrus became the most 
powerful of Asiatic sovereigns in his time, and 
that he adopted a policy, rare in those far-off 
se and rare, indeed, in modern days, a 
policy of conciliation towards the differing 
religious faiths and practices of the races who 
had come under his rule. 


The era of the Assyrian Empire thus came to 
an end. During her ages of independence 
Assyria made a deep mark on the history of 
Asia. Her system of government was some- 
what advanced for an Asiatic despotism at 
that early stage of the world’s progress. The 
sovereign of Assyria, like other Oriental sover- 
eigns, was regarded as the absolute master over 
the lives and properties of all his subjecta, but 
the king was not worshipped as a divinity, nor 
were there any castes in recognised existence— 
there was not even any system of sanctified or 
specially recognised classes among the subjects 
of the monarchy. 

Many Gods. The religion of the Assyrians 
appears to have recognised the idea of one 
supreme divinity, Assur, but there were also 
many other divinities, including the nature triad, 
Anu, Bel, and Hea, and the celestial] triad, Sin, 
Shamas, and Istar, and to these, too, worship 
was always offered. The sun-god was one of 
the highest of the deities, and to him high 
homage was paid and the adoration of the stars 
made a part of the national religion. There were 
also some minor divinities. The Assyrian priests 
were closely engaged in the study of astronomy, 
as it was known to thcir observation, and it is 
even said that the first regularly arranged and 
ordered system of astronomy and the measure- 
ment of time by the movement of the planets is 
due to their observation of the changes taking 
place in the position of the heavenly bodies. 
The Assyrians, or at least the less educated 
classes among them, had bird-gods and fish-gods 
and other divinities representing the various 
forces of nature. The inhabitants were very 
industrious, and were especially skilful in agri- 
culture and commerce, in the making of carpets, 
textile fabrics, and ornaments of gold. We 
have already spoken of their remarkable skill in 
the sculptor’s art, and the Greeks themselves 
derived some inspiration from Assyrian monu- 
ments and carved figures. Assyria may be 
described as one of the brightest constellations 
which our world could show in this dawn of its 
history. 

Early Tradera. The Phenicians come 
next in the order of our narrative. Phoonicia 
was a country on the sea-coast of Selia in Western 
Asia, and its people were among the first, the most 
venturous, and the most successful navigators 
known to antiquity. As far back as twenty 
centuries before the Christian era the Phoenicians 
had been establishing colonies along the shores 
of the Mediterranean and in its islands. They 
are believed to have pushed their explorings even 
farther, and there is some substantial evidence 
to show that they visited Great Britain and 


Ireland. their princi cities were 
Sidon, ee ant Acre. The Bhomiciens had, 
in the earliest days of which we can trace an 

evidence, been wanderers in search of a suitable 
settlement, and had established themselves in 
the region afterwards made famous by their 
name. The physical conditions of their settile- 
ment were in t ves an incitement and an 
assistance, for they had the sea in front of them 
and great mountain ranges behind them, in which 
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mountain ran were ancient forests offering 
ready materia! for the building of ships. The 
inhabited country thus became very prosperous, 
cities were founded and soon multiplied, and the 
populations greatly increased. 

After a while the Phoenicians found it necessary 
to plant colonies elsewhere, partly to relieve 
the overcrowding of the home region, and partly 
with the object of spreading thcir commerce 
and adding to their revenues. They estab- 
lished themselves in the Aigean Islands long 
before the time of the Greeks, they sent their 
emigrants to establish commercial enterprises in 
Africa, Spain, Italy, and France, and at one 
time they had founded three cities in Sicily alone. 
Carthage, which played so important and 

werful a part in history, was founded by 

heenician enterprise on the African coast. 


The Wealth of Phoenicia. The 
Phoenicians compelled the Hebrews to yield to 
them two ports on the Red Sea, from which their 
fleets incessantly went forth on the quest for ivory 
and gold dust in the famous land of Ophir, spices 
in Arabia, pearls in the Persian Gulf, and all 
manner of valuable products in the Indian 
region. The Phosnician caravans went through 
Persia, Arabia, and Thibet, and brought back 
the silks of China, the furs of Tartary, and the 
jewels of India. The flourishing commerce of 
Phoenicia soon had the effect to be expected in 
those days, and in much later days, and it 
tempted the cupidity of invaders. The Pharaoh 
sovereigns were among the conquering invaders. 
Tyre was captured by many successive con- 
querors, and was reduced almost to absolute 
ruin by Alexander the Great. 

Phoenicia had by this time lost her place 
among the ruling empires of the East, but 
she had the happy faculty of taking from 
her conquerors much that they had to give 
of art, industry, and science. Thus she obtained 
from Babylon a metric system, and got from 
Memphis the principle of alphabetical writing, 
which came to be adopted in one form or another 
by all the civilised peoples of the world. The 
story of the Phoenicians is in many of ita 
characteristics a narrative of the earliest develop- 
ment of scientific education and of organised 
commerce. The Phoenician religion appears, 
like that of many other nations, to have begun 
as monotheism and to have degenerated into 
polytheism. Some of the best known names of 
their deities are Baal, Astoreth, Rimmon, and 
Molech. The Phoenicians were very religious, 
and carried their faith with them everywhere. 


Medes and Persians. The Medes and 
Persians played a very important part in early 
history. They belonged to the race known 
as Aryan, and were made up of fair-skinned 
tribes which had found a settlement in the region 
of the Indus, and of the Iranians, who made their 
home in Media and in Persia. The separation 
of this race into two divisions is generally 
believed to have been caused by a difference as 
to religious belief. Both alike regarded Zoroaster 
as their great legislator, whose teachi are 
enshrined in the Avesta, the Persian book. 
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Lofty Teachings. The principte of those 
teachings a to have been considerably in 
advance of that of other polytheistic creeds. The 
central idea was that of a strife continually goin 
on between the spirit of good and the spirit of evil. 
The spirit of good typifies the highest principle 
of life, and has for its emblem the sun, which 
was regarded as the type of all light and all pro- 
gress towards happiness ; while the spirit of evil 
represented the whole combined forces which tend 
to the moral and physical degradation of man. 

These two rival spirits had around each 
of them a vast and even infinite number of 
spiritual followers, a complete hierarchy, cach 
struggling unceasingly to make its chief the ruling 

wer over all. The divinities of good were 

lieved to labour incessantly to teach man how 
to make his life all light, virtue, and progress 
towards happiness here and hereafter, while the 
evil spirits were occupying themselves in endea- 
vouring to thwart man’s progress towards good 
and to bring upon the earth all manner of 
demoralising influences and even all manner 
of destructive animal creatures. But this creed 
always accepted as an immutable end the ulti- 
mate triumph of good over evil, and it even 
went so far as to make it the consecrated belicf 
that in the end the deity, who typified the spirit 
which the modern world regards as that of 
the Supreme Creator, was not only to conquer 
but even to pardon the enemies who had so long 
set themselves against his divine will. The 
goodness of the Creator was declared to be eternal 
as to time and limitless in its application, and 
even those worst of beings who incessantly and 
deliberately endeavoured to defeat his benign 
purposes were after a time to be called to re- 
demption and enabled to enjoy the pure delights 
of heaven, and all the misled wicked ones of 
earth whom the influence of the demons had 
corrupted were also to attain redemption. 

Zoroastrianiem. The Persian heaven was 
a very exalted creation of mortal thought and 
feeling at such an early stage of the world’s 
growth, and the Eastern races in general have 
not developed a higher ideal down to the present 
day. Zoroaster may be regarded as the founder 
of this reformed Persian faith which succeeded 
the creed adopted up to his time. The name 
of Zoroaster is but an ancient Greek modifica- 
tion of its Persian form, which has long since 
kee out of European use. There is but 
little definitely known as to the period when he 
lived and taught, but it would appear that it 
cannot be assigned to any date later than 800 
years B.c., and that it may even have belonged 
to a considerably earlier time. The teachings of 
Zoroaster insisted on faith as n to 
salvation, but also demanded good works. These 
teachings did not glorify or even recommend 
mere asceticism where the asceticism had no 
purpose for the _japeber bie of humanity, but 
taught that man’s y career was in itaelf a 
sacred thing, and that work with a high purpose 
might be made as holy as prayer. Every reli- 
gious service required prayers and an offering, 
and the prayer often was a confession of sin and 
a plea for mercy. 

Ano 


The exalted character and the pure form of 
worship which belonged to this people did not 
prevent their rulers and them from causing many 
troubles and disturbances in those parts of the 
world which were accessible for invasion and 
conquest, and we shall have to refer many 
times in the course of this history to some of the 
calamities which Persian sovereigns brought 
on the lands which they were eager to 
subjugate. 

The Medes. We only begin to have any- 
thing like an authentic account of the Medes 
from the records and monuments of the seventh 
century before the Christian era. The Medes 
were an Aryan people. and followers of the faith 
of Zoroaster. Somewhere about that period 
Arbaces governed Media as an Assyrian province. 
Although a representative of the Assyrian king, 
he was led to revolt against Sardanapalus, and his 
rebellion proved unexpectedly successful. The 
Medes were now free from foreign rule, but their 
first enjoyment of freedom displayed itself for a 
considerable time in something like anarchy. 

The right man appears to have come at the 
right time. This man was Dejoces, who obtained 
great influence over the people, and reigned for 
more than half a century, during which his 
people had a period of absolute peace and of 
growing prosperity. This era of peace did not 
last long. The son and successor of the Median 
sovereign made war against the Persians, and 
was himeelf killed by a king of Nineveh. The 
son of the slain sovereign sought to take venge- 
ance by attacking the city of Nineveh, and the 
city was rescued only by an invasion of the 
Scythian race. The Scythians were at that 
time a barbaric people, and for more than half 
a century they made themselves known through- 
out Western Asia by their invasions and 
rapine. 

The Banquet of Death. The story is 
told that the Median sovereign Cyaxares disposed 
of the Scythian chiefs by inviting them to a great 
banquet, during which the chief of the foreign 
guests were put to death and their followers 
expelled. That same Median sovereign after- 
wards captured Nineveh and reduced to subjec- 
tion a large extent of Asia Minor. Lord Byron, 
in one of his Hebrew Melodies, has vividly 
commemorated the destructive powers of the 
Medes and Persians. The poet describes to us 
a great festival held at the court of Belshazzar, 
and tells how, at the high moment of the 
feast, the fingers of a hand were seen to write 
some letters on the wall. The King insisted on 
the meaning of the written words being revealed 
to him, but the wisest of his advisers were unable 
to decipher the inscription. One interpreter, 
however, presented himself—Daniel the Prophet. 
He was able to read the lines and expound their 
meaning, and they predicted the ruin and the 
death of the monarch. The closing lines of the 
poem foretell the fate and the ruin of Belshazzar, 
and predict his immediate death. 

The Medes may be said to pass out of history 
when their separate dominion passed away. and 
they became absorbed into the domain of Persia. 

To be continued 
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How Plants Compete for Food 
Plants that Feed upon Insects 


By Professor J. R. AINSWORTH DAVIS 


Nakedeseeded Plants. We shall have 
occasion to mention some of these plants 
(Gymnosperms) in various connections; a few 
general remarks about them here will, there- 
fore, be appropriate. As already mentioned, the 
ovules are not enclosed in an ovary, so that. the 
pollen grains fall directly upon them, and there 
i3 no need for long pollen-tubes, as in pod-plants 
(Anginsperms), where the pollen grains fall upon 
a stigma. 

The groups of Gymnosperms are three in 
number: (1) Switch-plants, etc. (Gnetacee) ; (2) 
Cone-bearers (Contfera): and (3) Cycads 
(Cycadacee). 


Switch-plant Family (Gnetacee). The 
switch-plants (Ephedra), together with two other 
genera, make up a small family of somewhat 
peculiar forms, limited to the hotter parts of 
the globe. They present an approach to the 
pod-plants in the fact that their small flowers 
possess a perianth, and in this respect are more 
specialised than those of other gymnosperms. 


Conesbearers (Contferir). The great ma- 
jority of gymnosperms belong here, familiar 
examples being monkey-puzzle (Araucaria), pine- 
trees (Pinus), firs (Abtes and Picea), cedar 
(Cedrus), larch (Larir), cypress (Cupressus), 
juniper (Juniperus), yew (Taxus), and others. 
Many are forest-trees of considerable or great 
size, and in some parts of the world may cover 
large areas, as, e.g., in the cooler parts of the 
Northern hemisphere. Among them arc the 
gigantic Wellingtonia (Sequoia gigantea) and red- 
wood (iS. sempervirens) of North America. The 
former may attain a height of over 460 feet, 
exceeding every other known tree in this respect, 
though a species of eucalyptus is a good second 
(over 422 feet). The circumference of a 
Wellingtonia trunk may be as much as 112 fect, 
but this is exceeded by several other forms, 
sweet chestnut heading the list with 204 feet. 

The resinous timber of various cone-bearers, 
the “soft woods”’ of forestry, is of immense 
economic importance. 

Most members of the group are evergreen, with 
tough, leathery leaves, which, as a general rule, 
are either needle-shaped or resemble scales. 
The simple flowers are of two kinds, male and 
female, which in nearly all cases are in the form 
of cones, and possess no perianth [668]. 


Cycads. These are a small group (Cycadacee) 
of comparatively lowly forms, which in past 
geological times were very numerous and widely 
distributed, but have since been supplanted by 
higher types. They are limited to the hotter 
parts of the globe, especially Central America 
and Australia. A cycad is not unlike a palm in 


appearance, but usually with a much shorter 
trunk [67]. There are male and female cones, as 
in the last group. 


THE STRUGGLE FOR EXISTENCE 


We now come to the most fascinating part of 
botany, which deals with the relation between 
form and structure on the one hand, and the 
mode of life on the other. The constant struggle 
for existence which has taken place for countless 
ages, has led to the evolution of innumerable 
devices for the maintenance of the life of the 
individual and the perpetuation of the species. 


Competition for Food and Light. We 
have already seen that food is largely taken up 
by roots from the soil, but, as the supply is 
limited, a plant is obliged to struggle vigorously 
to obtain its due share, and failure spells death. 
Shallow-rooted forms do their best to extract 
nutriment from the surface Jayers, and we may 
convince ourselves of the keenness of the competi- 
tion in these layers by examining the under-side 
of a piece of turf, when we shall find innumerable 
pale rootlets tangled together in inextricable 
confusion. By sowing an assortment of grass 
seeds in a prepared patch of ground, we shall 
ultimately find that certain forms soon get the 
better of others, very largely owing to the 
possession of more numerous and more vigorous 
roots. 

Deep-rooted plants mainly rely upon the water 
with dissolved salts to be found at some distance 
from the surface. The roots of many desert and 
shore plants are obliged to penetrate for an 
astonishing depth before they get what they 
require. In sand-sedge (Carex arenaria) and sea- 
holly (Eryngium). for example. a vertical length 
of some 48 ft. may be attained ; while in some 
of the plants which live in the African deserts 
the roots may be twenty times as long as the 
parts above ground. 


Fungi which Help Roots. The roots of 
most forest-trees and some other plants are 
invested in a close sheath of delicate threads 
(mycorhiza), which belong to the group (fungi) in 
which toadstools and moulds are_ included. 
These threads are closely connected with the 
roots, and may penetrate more or less into 
them [68]. We have here what is probably a 
mutual benefit association between tree and 
fungus. At any rate, the latter provides the 
former with some of the nitrogen-containi 
food which it requires, though it is doubtf 
how far a return is made for this. 

A much clearer case of mutual benefit is 
afforded by leguminous plants, such as peas, 
beans, and the like. If the roots of one of these 
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are examined, a number of littlé swellings, or 
nodules, will be found here and there [68], which 
contain a large number of minute fungi, probably 
to be regarded as bacteria. These are provided 
with a sheltered home, and no doubt absorb 
some of their fod from the root in which they 
live, but not to‘&n injurious extent, though th 
nodules in which they live are the result of 
abnormal growth set up as a result of the 
irritation caused by their presence. 

How a Plant Enrichee the Soil. The 
benefit confcrred by these microscopic plants 
on their large associates is very considerable. 
As we have already seen, nitrogen is an abso- 
lutely essential clement in plant-food, and this, 
in the uncombined gaseous form, constitutes the 
greater part of the air, including, of course, that 
which is present in the soil. A green plant, 
however, is incapable of using thia free nitrogen 
as food, for which purpose it must be combined 
with other elements to form nitrates. But the 
microscopic fungi in the nodules are able to 
cause the free nitrogen of the air in the soil to 
enter into combination, so as to form these very 
nitrates which are of such importance for the 
life of the leguminous plant. 

Hence we see the desirability of including 
clover. or some other leguminous form, in a 
rotation of crops, for the arrangement described 
renders it unnecessary to apply expensive 
manures for the sake of the nitrogen they 
contain. Not only does such a plant cater for 
itself in this matter—or rather, is catered for by 
its fungus friend—but it actually leaves the soil 
enriched with nitrates for the benefit of the 
succeeding crop. 

Competition Between Leaves. As 
leaves absorb from air the carbon dioxide which 
constitutes an essential part of plant-food, it is 
clear that the competition above ground for 
this must be as keen as the competition below 
ground for food of other kind. But here the 
matter is complicated by the fact that the 
leaves build up the simple nutriment of the 
plant into complex organic substances, and this 
can only be done by aid of the characteristic 
green colouring matter chlorophyll, which can 
only work in the light. Hence leaves have to 
compete for light as well as food. 

Many plants adopt the bold policy of grow- 
ing vertically upwards in the search for food 
and light. This is naturally carried to an 
extreme in forms which live for a num- 
ber of yeara—t.e.. perennials. As we have 
seen, certain trees attain an enormous height, 
and in those which are either Dicotyledons or 
Gymnosperms the trunk thickens by annual 

ditions of wood to the exterior, thus pro- 
viding support to the increasing maas of foliage, 
while, at the same time. the root-system is 
correspondingly enlarged. The age attained by 
some of these trees is prodigious, a few of the 
best authenticated cases being as follows: 
od ae and yew, 3,000 years ; sweet chestnut, 

, and cedar of Lebanon, 2,000; spruce, 
1,200 ; lime. 1,000. 

When trees are associated together into 

forests, their branches and foliage form a huge 
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screen, by which light is more or less excluded. 
from the beneath. In the case of pines, 
firs, and other evergreen forms, the obscurity 
thus brought about is ansnt, and plants 
which require much light are unable to grow 
in the soil so overshadowed. Toadstools and 
other fungi, however, which are independent of 
light, flourish in woods and forests. ere the 
associated trees are deciduous—t.e.. shed their 
leaves in autumn—it naturally enough follows 
that the ground is sufficiently illuminated in 
spring to enable the growth of herbs which 
require plenty of light. And at this time of the 
year we shall find a number of plante carpeting 
such a ‘‘ hard-wood ”’ forest, and hastentng to 
unfold their leaves and flowers before they are 
plunged into gloom by the growth of a dense 
green canopy above them. Conspicuous among 
such herbs are wild hyacinth, or English blue- 
bell (Scslla), snowdrop (Galanthus), wood sorrel 
(Ozalie), and wood anemone. At the edge of 
such a wood, or in its open glades, herbs and 
shrubs are naturally more abundant. 

Climbing Plants. By adopting a climb- 
ing habit, many plants are able to secure their 
due share of light without having to waste 
their substance in the manufacture of a strong 
vertical stem. A number of forms, without 
ead climbing, secure the display of their 
leaves by trailing or sprawling along the ground, 
as may be seen in periwinkle (Venca\. From 
this we pass to cases where the stem is studded 
with hooks, which render climbing possible, as 
in blackberry or bramble (Rubus fruticosus), 
that scrambles over hedges. An example on 
a large scale is afforded by the climbing palms, 
which stretch from tree to tree—holding on b 
their spiny leaves—and may attain the henge 
of 650 feet. 

The root-climbers, such as ivy (Hedera helix), 
adopt another method of ascent, for they hold 
on to tree-trunks, walls, or other objects by 
means of tufted roots which grow out from the 
nodes of the stem [70]. 

Another interesting method of struggling up 
to obtain light ia afforded by the éwiners, in 
which the stem winds itself round and round 
some fa Genta This may be effected either in 
a right-handed or left-handed way. where the 
tip of the plant moves round in the direction of 
the hands of a clock or the contrary respect- 
ively [71]. To the former belong honeysuckle 
(Lontcera) and hop (Humulus lupulus) ; to the 
latter, bindweed (Convolrulus) and_scariet- 
runner (Phaseolus multtflorus). Indian cress 
(Tropeolum), clematis, and some other forms 
ascend by means of their leaf-stalks, which 
twist themselves round any firm objects of 
suitable shape [73]. 

Methods of Tendrilse. All are familiar 
with the slender climbing organs known as 
tendrils, which are extremely sensitive to con- 
tact, and move about until they touch some 
stem around which they can firmly twine 
themselves. These seculiae structures may 

ialised branches. as in the vine (Vitis) 
[78] and Virginia crore (Ampelopsis). In 
most cases a tendril holds on to a cylindrical 
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support, but in one kind of Virginia creeper 
(4. Veitch) there is an arrangement 

which even smooth walls can be clim 

for the tips of the tendril-branches swell into 
sticky ate which adhere firmly to brick or 
stone (74]. The garden pea (Pisum) and many 
of ita relatives have converted some of the 
leaflets of their compound leaves into tendrils 
{75}. In the white bryony (Bryonta dioica), 
our only native representative of 
the cucumber order, there are 
simple tendrils, which, after twist- 
ing round a support, coil into a 
tight spiral about the middle of 
their Jength [76]. This not only 

Ils the bryony firmly against the 
hedge up which it is climbing, 
but every spiral acta as a spring, 
which yields to the wind, pre-§ 
venting the plant from _ being 
forcibly torn from its anchorage. 

Many tropical orchids and certain 
other forms are to be found grow- 
ing on trees far from the ground, 
using these merely as a support, 
and not preying upon their sap. 
Such plants are epiphytes. Their 
roots, which are necessarily in the air, are of 

uliar structure, absorbing moisture from the 

umid atmosphere of the forest in which they 
live. 

Parasites. A numbor of the higher plants 
have, more or less, 
given up the atruggle 
for obtaining food in a 
legitimate fashion, and 
have adopted the para- 
sitic habit, developing 
suckers, by which they 
extract food from other 
forms which are getting 
an honest living. Anum- 
ber of such forms are to 
be found in _ forests, 
where they attach them- 
selves to the roots of 
various “hosts,” as 
organisms are called, 
which must perforce 
give up some of their 
Juices to unacrupulous 
associates. The pheno- 
menon is by no means 
limited to forcets, but 
may be seen here and 
there wherever vege- 
tation is dense and rank, 
and where the device of 
parasitism has saved cer- 
tain plants from succumbing altogether in the 
8 le for existence. 

alf Parasites. Some members of the 
foxglove order (Scrophulariacee) are green in 
colour, and partly get their food in a legitimate, 
partly in a parasitic, fashion. Such half 
parasites are eyebright (Zuphrasia), louse-wort 
(Pedicularis), and cow-wheat (Melampyrum). 
Upon their roots are little swolien suckers, 
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which fix themselves to the roots of their 
neighbours [77]. The mistletoe (Viecum album) 
fixes itself to the branch of a tree [78]. 

Full Parasites. Not distantly related 
to the plants last mentioned are the brownish 
broom-rapes (Orobanche), which have given up 
the green colouring matter for which they have 
no need, and of which different species attack 
the roots of broom and other shrubby Jeguminous 

forms, ivy, hemp, milfoil, scabious, 
etc. [79]. 

The members of one small order 
of parasites (Rafflesiacee) are found 
in the tropical forests of both old 
#and new worlds, and some of them 
* are remarkable for the enormous 
» size of their blossoms. The mest 

~ extraordinary species in this re- 
spect (Rafflesia Arnoldt) is native 
to Sumatra, where it grows upon 
the roots of wild vines, and bears 
gigantic flowers over a yard in 
diameter, the largest known [80]. 
They smell like putrid meat, and 
attract. carrion-flies. 

Another very notable parasite 
is dodder (Cuscuta), a degenerate 
member of the bindweed order (Convolvulacee), 
which twines round the stems of its victims 
and extracts their sap by means of sucker- 
like organs [81]. Hemp, clover, and flax are 
among the cultivated plants attacked. 

Leaf Mosaics. We 
have seen that the shape 
of leaves and the method 
of their arrangement 
have reference to the 
utilisation of light. In 
a climate like our own, 
where sunlight is not 


tinuous sheet of green, 
re ( without blank spaces, 
and suggesting the rela- 
"GF tion of parts in a piece 
3 of mosaic work. The 
leaf rosettes of daisy, 
| dandelion, etc., and the 
foliage of many trees 


yet f too abundant, the neces- 
“Md sity for making the most 
OE, of it has caused the 

| ‘4! od evolution of a great 
Ne / g variety of leaf mosaics, 
Sie ZX in which a number of 
NY adjacent leaves or parts 
ah (ZF of leaves fit together to 
t we e1/ make up an almost con- 


furnish excellent ex- 

amples. 
An instructive and easily studied case is that 
of ivy (Hedera helix). When this plant applies 


itself closely to the und, a tree trunk, or a 
wall, its leaves are illuminated from one side 
only, and each of them is provided with five 
sharp lobes, which fit neatly into the correspond- 
ing indentations of their neighbours [70]. But 
in such a place as the top of a wall we shall find 
shoots growing straight up into the air, and 
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receiving light from all directions. Under such 
circumstances the leaves are of a continuous egg- 
shaped outline, retaining only the angle at the tip. 
The blades of many leaves are deeply divided, 
sometimes in a very complicated fashion, and 
in a ‘‘ compound ”’ Jeaf there is a splitting into 
a number of distinct leaflets. Such an arrange- 
ment is often found in plants which are crowded 
together—e.g., in a hedgerow, and it is clearly of 
advantage in enabling a plant to take advantage 
of narrow spaces through which light penetrates. 
A good example is the common herb Robert, or 
wild geranium (Geranium Robertsanum) [82]. 
Such a division, however, may have come about 
as an adaptation to conditions of other kind. 
Sometimes, for instance, it may be explained 
as an arrangement for preventing wind from 
tearing the delicate tissues of the leaf. 
Carnivorous Plants. 
While parasitic plants live 
partly or entirely at the 
expense of other forms of 
vegetation, the flesh- 
eating, or carnivoruis 
plants, have evolved 
arrangements by which 
they are enabled to feed 
more or less upon small 
animals, especially insects. 
One of the most familiar 
carnivorous plants is the 
butterwort (Pinguicula), 
common in the damp 
patches near moorland 
streams and springs [83]. 
The flowers are something 
like those of violets, and 
rise from the centre of 
a rosette of pale-green 
Jeaves, which, being slip- 
pery to the touch, have 
given rise to the popular 
name. On the upper sides 
of these leaves, near their 
margin, are a large number 
of peculiar hairs, which 
pour out a sticky fluid. Should a small insect be 
so unfortunate as to settle on some of these it is 
held fast, and the sensitive margin of the leaf 
curls over it. The fluid possesses digestive pro- 
perties, and reduces parts of the body of the victim 
to asolution, which is absorbed by the leaf as food. 
Associated with the butterwort we often find 
the sundew (Drosera), which is a still more deadly 
foe to insects, even large ones. Here, again, we 
find a leaf-rosette, the members of which have 
a remarkable appearance [84], for the rounded 
or, it may be. oval leaf-blade is studded with 
reddish tentacles, shaped like pins, upon the 
tips of which glisten drops of fluid—hence 
the name “‘sundew.”’ This fluid, however, is 
not dew, but a sticky digestive fluid which 
exudes from the ends of the tentacles and serves 
the same purpose as the fluid in butterwort. 
Venus’s Fly-trap. Venus’s Fly-trap 
(Dsoncea), is a North American relative of: the 
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sundews, possessing leaves which are specialised 
into a peculiar kind of capture apparatus [85]. 
Each half of the leaf-blade is fringed with long 
spines, and upon its upper surface are three 
sensitive hairs. If an insect is unfortunate 
enough to touch one of these, the leaf rapidly 
folds up, and two sets of spines interlocking 
so as to render escape impossible, a digestive 
fluid is now poured out from minute hairs 
which stud the surface of the leaf, and the last 
act of the drama is as usual. 

In the pitcher-plants, of which numerous 
species inhabit the warmer parts of the globe, 
we find that the leaves are modified into 
variously shaped receptacles which prove fatal 
to many insects [86]. These are attracted by the 
colour of the pitchers, which are commonly 
blotched with purple, and also by a sweet fluid 
secreted in the neighbour- 
hood of their mouths, 

The small organisms 
which swarm in fresh 
water are not altogether 
spared by carnivoro's 
plants. In bladdcr-worts 
(Utricularia), for example, 
parts of the leaves are 
swollen into little rounded 
traps [87], each of which 
has an inwardly opening 
door. 

Influence of Water 
in Plant Life. A large 
amount of watcr ovapo- 
rated from the leaves and 
young stems of plants i: 
a process which is known 
as transpiration. A plant 
which has a large amount 
of water at its disposal 
transpires to a  corre- 
sponding extent, and also 


icra arrangements 
y which superfluous 
moisture is prevented 


from accumulating upon 
it. Sucha plant is termed a hygrophyte. If, on 
the other hand, the water supply is scanty or 
difficult to absorb, transpiration is checked by 
various devices, and there may be arrangements 
for storage of liquid. Conditions of the kind 
have led to the evolution of zerophytes. 

It has been proved experimentally that many 
plants alter completely in appearance if the 
water at disposal is varied in amount. A good 
case is that of the gorse (Ulex Huropeus) [89]. 

Some leaves are able to get rid of water in 
the liquid form, generally at or near their edges. 
This is th? origin of the drops of liquid which 
may often be seen sparkling on Indian cress 
(Tropeolum) and lady’s mantle (Alchemitlia) [88]. 
In tropical forests transpiration goes on more 
rapidly as soon as the sun rises, and the water 
vapour condenses into a sort of fine rain. The 
so-called ‘‘weeping tree’? (Cesalpinia pluviosa) 
is a notable example [90]. 


To be continued 
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The Mission of the Window. Importance of a Central Idea. The 
Danger of Overdressing. Colour Harmony. A Useful Colour Scheme 









By W. B. ROBERTSON 


The important subject of the arrangement 
of window display—window-dressing proper— 
comes up for consideration. Many shopkeepers 
place too little value upon their windows. But 
they seem to be learning wisdom. We do not 
see so frequently as we formerly did that 
retailers have allowed some enterprising firm of 
soap or patent food manufacturers the monopoly 
of their windows for a stipulated time. The 
window is the most direct, valuable, and practical 
method of advertising at the command of a 
shopkecper, and he should use it accordingly. 


Mechanical Attractions. The sole 
object in window-dressing should not be to 
draw crowds. It is possible to draw crowds 
that will not do the shopkeeper any good. 
Mechanical figures used to be common in some 
shop windows. Their value was questionable. 
It was certainly overestimated. A tumbling 
figure or a dancing doll is not a business- 
bringing attraction in a shop window unless 
the automaton has some direct relation to the 
article advertised by its agency. The figure of 
a prim white-capped waitress bearing a tea-tray 
and a teapot, for example, is an extremely 
appropriate “draw” to sell a special blend of 
tea. There must be appropriateness between 
the article to be sold and the medium of selling. 

Figures in motion always command attention. 
If they are particularly clever or appropriate 
they impress. There is a shop in London where 
the thorough appropriateness of a mechanical 
device may be seen. The article to be sold 
is a food chopper, and the maker wishes to 
impress the public with his claim that the 
machine will chop ye edible. A procession 
of tiny figures of ducks, geese, rabbits, pigs, 
oxen, fish, bread, vegetables and fruit moves on 
an endless band into the hopper of one of the 
choppers and emerges at another part of the 
apparatus to continue the round again. Other 
instances might be cited, but none more telling 
than this. 

The accessibility of the window contents is a 
point which has been already urged. Our 
illustration reproduces a prize provision 
window at the recent Grocers’ Exhibition, and 
shows how this accessibility may be secured. 
This window may be taken as typical of what 
a well-dressed provision window ought to be. 
It is not crowded to excess, the arrangement 
is good, and there is nothing that could not 
be conveniently reached and withdrawn. 


Window Pricing. It is a disputed point 
among many retailers as to whether a system of 
window pricing is remunerative. The practice 
may claim this in its favour, that the most 
prominent and most successful firms adopt it, 


and many of them have built up Jarge businesses 
rent through its agency. Nothing should be 
priced in a window which will not bear scrutiny 
and comparison. Many purchasers wish to 
know prices before they enter to buy a coveted 
article. Others like to compare prices in various 
windows before deciding who is to have their 
custom. Such purchasers the shopkeeper with 
displayed prices attracts. In these days it can- 
not be denied that there is in most shopkeeping 
departments a demand, and in many instances 
@ necessity, for window pricing in plain figures. 

Seasonable Goods. Most shopkeepers 
would resent the counsel that they should display 
in their windows only goods of a class that is 
in Season at the time, but the caution is not 
alwayssuperfluous. There is, however, acomple- 
mentary rule which should be observed. It is: 
““Emphasise season’s goods.” At the time of 
special season’s goods the purchases of that class 
are being made for a whole year, and to refrain 
from making the utmost out of opportunity is 
to lose the chance which will not recur for 
another twelve months. 

The manner of emphasising season’s goods is 
by a prominent window display. The best 
seasonable window display that we have seen for 
a long time was that in the window of a London 
tailor a few months ago. He wished to draw 
attention to his shooting and sporting suits, and 
he put in acharacteristic sporting window. His 
sporting suitings were well displayed, and the 
floor of the window was covered with heather 
from the hills arranged to resemble natural 
growth as nearly as possible. A fox lurked at 
the side of a roll of cloth, a deer’s head 
protruded from one corner, pheasants and 
partridges, lapwing and quail, and even to 
the humble sparrow the feathered kingdom was 
represented. <A gun rested in front. The whole 
display exhibited fidelity to one idea, a homo- 
geneity, and an appropriatencss to the season 
that served its purpose well. Many a city man 
ago on his way to his office and dreamed that 

e felt the wind from the moor come from the 
little shop window in front of him, and the 
message of the window was accomplished. 

Overdressing. Shop windows are usually 
overdressed. A window may give & more 
effective display with half a dozen pairs of 
boots in it than it will do with two hundred 
pairs. The first lesson that window-dressers 
have to learn is that quantity is not essential to 
window dressing. The window must be con- 
sidered from what it can be made to bring in, 
and it should be made to talk. The man who 
starts to dress a window without a central idea, 
without a mental conception of the message he 
intends to cause the window to express, will fail 
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in making a “talking ’’ window display. The 
dresser of a window should go to work like the 
painter of a picture. He should have a clear 
conception of his aim—a central idea, a promi- 
nent feature—all else should be in the nature of 
accessories, subordinate to the main _ idea, 
emphasising it, if possible, but not robbing it of 
some of its potency. Let us take, for example, a 
bootmaker’s window. There is a well-known 
bootmaker in London who works this central 
idea even into a boot window, where one might 
think everything bore so close a resemblance to 
overran else that nothing could be well 
emphasised and the importance of nothing 
modified. Yet, in this case, by the expedient of 
putting forward a glass shelf with a special 
attachment to hold one boot at a special oa 
right beneath the eye level of the passers, he 
compels attention to that boot. One may 
examine more closely the other boots shown, 
but he is not forced to do so. But that single 
boot: is there, and one cannot get away from it. 
It must be noticed. 

Where the business is mixed, it is not well to 
mix the window contents unduly. There is a 
shop in Dublin where one idea—not a central 
idea only—is carried out in the windows. The 
windows are dressed afresh every morning. 
There is only one class of merchandise, and not 
too many samples of it, on view at one time. 
One morning it may be, say, white wood articles 
of ornament—nothing but white wood orna- 
ments—not crowded. On the following morning 
it may be brown earthenware vases and so on, 
one thing at a time, and that thing well shown. 

Half the shop windows in our streets would 
be more effective bringers of business if half 
their contents were withdrawn, and the remaining 
half arranged to carry their message. 


Show Remunerative Articles. No 
merchant finds everything he sells equally 
remunerative. On many articles the profit is so 
small that time and money would be saved 
if they were not handled at all. Yet many 
shopkeepers make displays of such things for 
the simple reason that there is an attractive 
show card illustrating them or that the con- 
tainers are pretty. This is folly. The first 
business of a window is to earn money for the 
shopowner, and if the window is being made to 
sell the products of a manufacturer whose goods 
do not carry their proper burden of profit, it is 
being sent on a false errand. Preference should 
always be given to the most remunerative 
articles, and if there are certain widely-advertised 
specialties, the sale of which does not pay, a 
good window show of lucrative competing 
articles should be made. 

The temptation always exists to exhibit in 
the window the best goods to be found on the 
shelves. Sometimes this is wise. Often it is 
the reverse. If a draper is in a neighbourhood 
where common articles of apparel are almost 
the only kind bought, it will convey a false 
impression of his stock if he exhibits only 
high-class articles. He ought to show what his 
customers are likely to buy. By exhibiting, say, 
silk blouses at 25s. each, he may sell perhaps 
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one a week, but if he had shown articles more in 
keeping with the class of people by whom he is 
surrounded, he might have done far more busi- 
ness and made more money. 

Aasisting the Advertisement. Some 
retailers make a practice of having conformity 
between the window displays and the advertise- 
ments in the local papers. This is good. The 
window is then the stepping-stone between the 
newspaper announcement and a visit to the 
shop. The customer is interested by the 
printed page, impressed by the window, and 
inspired by both with a desire to examine more 
closely and handle the article advertised. The 
window may be made to supplement the story 
of the newspaper column, to intensify any 
interest aroused by reading the weekly sheet, and 
to this end the articles shown in the one should 
be those written about in the other. 

Outside displays have a value, but in this 
country they are confined to shops of the cheaper 
class. In Paris and other continental towns the 
pavement trade, even by large and important 
departmental stores, is enormous. Our climate 
makes it impossible that we should display 
goods in the open as do the Parisians, and it is 
unlikely that it will ever become the fashion to 
vend soilable merchandise in this manner. Local 
regulations governing displays on the side-walk 
are also stricter in this country. 


Colour Harmony. Those who aspire to 
make window-dressing an art and to put into 
that art the best work of which they are capable, 
will not neglect to study colour harmony. There 
are many departments of shopkeeping where 
outrage upon good taste in the colour schemes 
of window displays is frequently perpetrated. 
In the drapery, outfitting, and house decorating 
shops a knowledge of colour values is highly 
desirable. In these trades the shopkeeper must 
impress with his taste in the selection and 
arrangement of the merchandise, and how can 
he do so if his windows testify to an ignorance 
or @ care!cssness regarding the canons of art in 
colour blending ? If the window-dresser has the 
artistic sense highly developed he already knows 
and appreciates the importance of colour 
harmony. If, on the other hand, it be a subject 
upon which he is comparatively uninstructed, 
he may be certain that many of the public 
whom he wishes to attract will judge him by 
the selection of colours placed together. The 
drapers’ assistant who has to arrange in his 
window only the cheap muslins, flannels, 
and serges which sell to a poor working-class 
population may, if he choose to develop the 
faculty, make his windows expressive of beauty. 
Beauty is a passive rather than an active quality. 
It consists in the absence of anything that 
offends the sense of proportion in form or colour. 
It has been expressed as a proposition thus: 
“True beauty results from that repose which 
the mind feels when the eye, the intellect, and 
the affections are satisfied from the absence of 
a! want.” 

ut attempts to analyse beauty of either form 
or colour fall a long way short of enabling us to 
express our meaning in exact terms, The 


formulation of definite rules for combining 
colours so as to produce artistic effects is 
impossible. General rules are encrusted with so 
many exceptions that they lose their value as rules, 

Complementary Colours. Generally 


speaking, compl<mentary colours go well together. 
While we shali not here make exhaustive study 
of colour analysis, we may explain the meaning 
The sum of all 
Take any colour away from 
is the com- 


of “complementary colours.” 
colours is white. 
white and that which is left 
plementary 
colour to that 
taken away. 
In the follow- 
ing pairs of 
colours the one 
colour is com- 
plementary to 
the other in 
each case : 
Red and 
green; Orange 
and blue; Yel- 
low and violet; 
Orange-red 
and blue- 
green; Orange- 
yellow and 
violet-blue; 
Greenish yel- 
low and red- 
dish violet. 
But although 
in many of 
these con- 
trasts the 
effect is 
pleasing, in 
others it is 
found too hard 
and loud. For 
this reason the 
colours are 
often softened 
to give har- 
mony. One 
authority sub- 
mits the fol- 
lowing table 
as a guide 
in colour 
schemes, and 
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Some Rules for Window-dressers. 
There are several other ascertained facts that 
the designer of ‘window displays would do well 
to remember. Colours on white grounds appear 
darker, and on black grounds lighter. hen 
two tones of the same colour are placed together, 
the light colour will appear lighter and the dark 
darker. When two different colours are placed 
together each will receive a touch of the com- 
plementary colour of the other. Thus, if orange 
and red be placed side by side the orange will 
seem slightly 
greenish and 
the red tinged 
with blue. 
When orna- 
ments are 
on a gold 
ground they 
should be 
separated 
from the 
ground by a 
darker edging. 
Gold _—orna- 
ments on any 
coloured 
ground should 
always be out- 
lined with 
black. Edg- 
ings of white, 
gold, or black 
to ornaments 
are usually 
harmonious. 
Ornaments in 
colour or gold 
on white or 
black ground 
go well with- 
out edging. 

These may 
be held the 
chief _—rules 
that should 
guide the win- 
dow - dresser. 
But, being an 
art, window- 
dressing can- 
not be taught 
like Euclid. 


the window- wa, o ay Success de- 
dresser who ae” «ik pe Sy ? ‘| mands en- 
follows its cE —— “+ thusiasm. If 
conditions will 2a MODEL, SROVISION. WINDOW it be true 
be ve ne Awarded First Prize at the Grocers’ Exhibition of 1905 that art is the 


ry 
likely to offend the eye for fine colour effects. 


Red and yellow better than red and orange 
Red and blue 99 » Ted and violet 
_ Yellow and red __s,, ». yellow and orange 


Yellow and blue ,, as ellow and green 
Blue and red i Pe lue and violet 
Blue and yellow ,, » blue and green 
Yellowandorange,, »  Yed and orange 
Yellow and green ,, » blue and green. 


expression of pleasure a man puts into his 
work, there is no department of shopkeeping into 
which art can enter more deeply than into that 
of window-dressing. The mission of a shop win- 
dowis to tempt. A tart in a baker’s window, for 
example, is to him not so much an article of con- 
sumption as an agent of temptation—an allure- 
ment to cause children to disobey their parents, 
and invalids to disregard their medical advisers ! 
To be continued 
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By J. A. HAMMERTON and WILLIAM DURBAN, B.A. 


FAR more people are possessed of the travel 

temperament than are conscious of the 
fact. Multitudes are naturally endowed with fine 
perceptive capacities, but have never given their 
faculties a chance of development. Intelligent 
and sympathetic people should, if possible, travel 
somewhat while they are still young. Very 
recently the daily Press reported the discovery 
of,an old lady living in a London court who has 
never becn inside an omnibus, and is exceedingly 
proud of the fact that her practical acquaintance 
with geography extends little beyond that 
narrow court. That is, after all, only an 
exaggerated type of a too common order of mind, 
developed by lack of movement about this 
wonderful world. 

Companionship is one of the vital accessory 
conditions of travel. This factor must be largely 
regulated in accordance with idiosyncrasy. A 
person who is by inclination exceedingly sociable 
naturally shrinks from the idéa of a solitary tour. 
But even some of the most socially genial spirits 
occasionally long to break loose from every 
conventional tie. Said a very able and busy 
City man not long since in our hearing: “I 
dearly love my family circle, and there is no 
happiness like that I enjoy in my own home ; 
but when I take my little annual holiday on the 
Continent, I do like to go quite alone!” The 
reason was that this gentleman, tied all the rest 
of the year to his office, feels like a schoolboy let 
loose for the most active play when he can simply 
shoulder a knapsack and go climbing up moun- 
tains, or tramping over high and fatiguing passes. 
He would wear out those who are dearest to him 
by the sort of vacation he need :. 


Advantage of Companionship. But 
fellowship in travel has its advantages and 
its drawbacks. It is an advantage to any tourist 
going forth for the first time into the great foreign 
field, without any knowledge of the people or 
the language of a strange country, if a friend can 
be found who is a linguist, who delights in 
touring holidays, and is gifted with both the 
traveller’s instincts and with the spirit of 
comradeship; then the yoke is delightfully easy, 
and the pleasure is doubled. But it is impera- 
tive that the novice give himself to the leading 
of his friend. A programme—at least, a tentative 
one—should be agreed on beforehand, and there 
should be on each side a disposition to make 
mutual concessions by the way. We have known 
what should have been a most enjoyable expedi- 
tion turned into an itinerating purgatory by the 
. determination of one of the two parties to make 
the whole occasion, from first to last, subserve 
some purpose in which the other could feel no 
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special interest. Everything had to give way 
to that. Where a number of people join in a 
party, congenial souls will unconsciously and 
inevitably gravitate together. This is one 
reason why organised and conducted parties for 
travel on a large scale are so popular. It is 
not only because facilities are arranged—though 
this for many people is of supreme importance— 
but because suitable companions are sure to be 
encountered, that this mode of touring is s0 
much in vogue. If mutual temperament allows, 
the duet plan is a good one. Where two people 
are friends, who know and understand and 
appreciate each other, their fellowship and recip- 
rocal help are always likely to enhance pleasure, 
to obviate the feeling of home-sickness, and to 
prevent a sensation of loneliness 


The Solitary Traveller. But so much 
depends on individual temperament that it 
is dangerous to lay down rules or to give 
advice in any dogmatic way. Ono of the present 
writers more strongly than the other favo rs 
the lonely journey. He has experienced all kinds, 
and believes that, given the frame of mind which 
enables one to derive pleasure and profit from 
the common objects of a day’s journey, there 
is no way of travel better than that of going 
alone ; for even two friends are apt to tire each 
other in the course of three or four weeks’ 
continuous companionship, than which no more 
crucial test of friendship can be devised. A 
triangular party is better than two—unless 
the two have been tested and tried by previous 
companionship—for it is well that there should 
be an umpire, as it were, to decide any difficulties 
that may arise. Husband and wife make the best 
couple, since they have learned the lesson of 
“bear and forbear” as friends seldom learn it. 
But perhaps the lonely journey is best when one 
goes afoot or awhccl, the two ideal methods of 
foreign travel. ‘‘ Now, to be properly enjoyed,” 
says R. L. Stevenson, ‘“‘ a walking tour should be 
gone upon alone. If you go in company, or 
even in pairs, it is no longer a walking tour in 
anything but name. It is something else, and 
more in the nature of a picnic. Walking tours 
should be gone upon alone, because freedom is of 
the essence ; because you should be ab'e to stop 
and go on, and follow this way or that as the 
freak akes you, and because you must have your 
own pace, and neither tramp alongside a cham- 
pion walker, nor mince in time with a girl. And 
then you must be open to all impressions, and 
let yourself take colour from what you see. You 
should be as a pipe for any wind to play upon.” 
It also breeds self-reliance, independence of 
judgment, resource, 


Pleasures of Wayfaring. Then, again, 
the solitary wanderer can economise if he wishes 
to do so ; can stay where he pleases and as lon 
as he chooses ; can alter his itinerary at will; an 
can regulate the occupations in which he wishes 
to engage without fear of inconveniencing a 
companion. Reading and writing can be in- 
dulged in without let or hindrance; calls can 
be made ; business can be done if there is advan- 
tage in attempting any ; and either rest or extra 
exertion may be enjoyed individually to an 
extent hardly possible under the limitations 
imposed by company. We met a schoolmaster 
in the wildest solitudes of Norway, in the very 
heart of the grand Fille Pjeld, who was walking 
right across the country from Christiania to 
Laerdal Séren, and was carrying nothing but a 
rug and a knapsack. He intended to take three 
months for the tramp, staying as he pleased at 
any specially inviting spot. Hie had been sadly 
unwell at home, but the journey was putting 
new life into him. ‘‘I am never lonely,” said 
he. “TI get delightful little episodes of chat 
almost every day with strangers like your- 
selves.”” On the other hand, we recollect how, 
in Athens, we had long and unusually enjoyable 
talks with a most accomplished Belgian financier. 
This gentleman told how he had been three 
months in Greece on important business. He 
was entirely alone, and was accustomed to long 
expeditions, but had been laid up ill alone at 
that hotel in Athens. He had simply been left 
in solitude, excepting when the doctor came to 
see him, or the servants did whatever was 
necessary. The people of the place took no 
sympathetic interest in him whatever, and the 
sense of solitude had been fearful. 


Husband and Wife. Of course, the ideal 
foreign jourrey is that in which husband and 
wife accompany each other—if both are alike 
fond of movement and sightseeing. Nothing in 
literature can be reckoned more delightful than 
the mutual accounts of their wanderings by Sir 
Samuel and Lady Baker, or Professor and Mrs. 

dall, or Sir F. and Lady Lugard, or Mr. and 

. Bullock Workman, or the Duke and Duchess 

of Argyll (Princess Louise), or Professor and 
Mrs. W. M. Ramsay, or Mr. and Mrs. A. M. 
Mummery, or Mr. and Mrs. Theodore Bent, etc. 
A book lies before us which we consider one of 
the most extraordinary illustrations known of the 
special side of travel to which we are referring. 
t is entitled “The Collected Remarkable 
Travels of George Pitt, Accompanied by His 
Wife, Round and Over the World.”” Mr. and Mrs. 
Pitt belong to the Society of Friends. Their 
record shows how the world can be seen with the 
utmost enjoyment, on what Mr. Pitt calls 


** marvellous conditions of economy,” by two. 


people who are happily mated. 


Family Travel. <A few weeks ago a 
gentleman and his wife returned to England after 
@ voyage round the world. They are unpre- 
tending, intelligent, business people—astill in 
business, indeed—but determined not to work 
without knowing something of the glories of the 
world they live in while still able to enjoy life. 
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They have brought home stores of pictures ; 
have taken copious notes ; are full of happiness 
when in conversation over their reminiscences ; 
have made kind friends all over the world ; and 
have spent astonishingly little considering what 
they have seen. 


Family parties on tour, of course, involve 
considerable trouble and _ responsibility for 
the seniors, but these have the _ intense 
pleasure of knowing that they can in this 
way, a8 in no other, at one and the same time 
train young minds and impart to them inde- 
scribable enjoyment. There cannot conceivably 
be anything more gratifying than to watch the 
wonder, and often ecstasy, with which youths 
and maidens for the first time gaze on the view 
of the Jungfrau ; or watch the prospect from 
the top of the Stelvio Pass; or look at the 
majestic cone of Etna; or inspect the beauties 
of Capri; or follow the doings of the sardine 
fishers at Amalfi. To minister in this way to 
the intellectual development and the culture of 
taste in boys and girls at the most impressionable 
period is worth considerable sacrifice. 


Travelling with Specialists. Other 
conditions (such as those of temperament, 
etc., already referred to) being equal, it is 
specially advantageous, if possible, to secure the 
company of some specialist, but an expert wh» 
can convey his knowledge to the non-expert 
mind, and docs not ride a hobby to death. On 
one occasion, we recollect how an expert botanist 
opened up a perfect world of wonders amongst 
Alpine flowers during an expedition which 
happened to be undertaken just at the best 
season for his observations. At another time 
we were for some days favoured in Italy with the 
fellowship of an architect who was an enthusiast 
in his profession, and was overjoyed to meet 
with sympathetic listeners to his expositions. 

Ministers of religion are apt to think that there 
is no better idea practicable for making the most 
of a Continental trip than in the society of a 
brother minister. But we know of 4 minister 
who has for years enjoyed Jong pilgrimages with 
a Church officer who is a business expert. The 
former is able to give endless information on 
ecclesiastical affairs and history, and is con- 
sidered a perfect peripatetic cyclopedia in this 
direction, so that a visit to a cathedral or an 
abbey in any country is a treat in his society. 
The latter is stored with knowledge on practical 
international affairs through his large commercial 
foreign dealings. Two people who are both 
skilled in different departments can double the 
profit and pleasure of a trip. We once visited 
Greece in company with a merchant who carries 
on large transactions. When we came to such 
places as Patras, and saw the vast heaps of 
currants piled on the quay waiting for shipment ; 
when we rode that enchanting trip along the 
Bay of Lepanto; when we stayed among the 
vine-growers round Corinth; and when, on 
leaving Greece for Asia Minor, we went into the 
wonderful gardens where sultanas were oe on 
the vines, it was enfightening indeed to listen 
to the merchant's exposition of many matters 
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connected with business in various commodities. 
We came home with stores of fresh knowledge. 
But it is surprising how much information one 
may gather from talking with chance acquaint- 
ances. Once we had the whole interesting trade 
in fruit and vegetables between Brittany and 
England explained to us at Tréguier, where, going 
to visit the birthplace of Rénan, we found two 
English ships taking away tons of new potatoes, 
and got talking with the representative of the 
English merchants, who was staying at our 
hotel. People who ride hobbies are to be 
avoided at all costa; authors of the same class 
also. For instance, Mr. Percy Dearmer’s “ High- 
ways and Byways in Normandy” is weighted 
with tiresome disquisitions on stained glass, 
which can only interest the specialist, and is 
only saved from dulness by the accuracy of its 
information, some good descriptive and historical 
passages, and Mr. Pennell’s illustrations. 


The Means of Travel. In these days 
of va"ied modes of locomotion, four methods 
of travel are in vogue.’ Each of these is 
attractive to different orders of mind; each is 
specially suitable for distinctive purposes, and 
they obviously admit of various combinations 
and permutations. Train, carriage, cycle, and 
foot must each be acknowledged to have certain 

referential claims in different directions. 

edestrians and cyclists have this great advan- 
tage—that they are able to visit just what spots 
they wish, and as in many cases railroads and 
Nature in its real beauty do not nurse each other, 
there are countless points of attraction that are 
never seen by those who only travel by train. At 
the same time, where swift transit is desired, or 
considerations of physical weakness must be 
consulted, the railway, of course, takes the first 
place. The cyclist effects the completest com- 
promise possible. He can go anywhere very 
quickly, and thus is most perfectly master of 
the situation—apart from the ter liability 
to accidents and breakdowns. iage driving 
is the idea] way of getting about for the valetu- 
dinarian or the elderly tourist. It is invested 
with peculiar delights; and for the wealthy 
the automobile constitutes, of course, the acme 
in thisdepartment. Wesay “for the wealthy,” 
not because of the initial cost of the car and 
its fitments, but for the reason that motorists 
are regarded everywhere abroad as persons of 
o- purses than cyclists or ordinary travellers, 
and are apt to be imposed upon accordingly. 


The Language Problem. We now 
approach certain difficulties which are greatly 
dreaded by large classes of would-be tourists. 
The most formidable of these is the language 
pons especially as we are not a nation of 
inguists. ‘The educated Russians and the Dutch 
far excel us here. The notion that English is 
ractically—for the convenience of the Anglo- 
axon traveller—a universal medium, is a painful 
fallacy, as the tourist speedily discovers directly 
he ventures off the beaten Continental track. 
Our insular language is usually understood by 
aome functionary or other {in the chief hotels of 
important cities, but this is apt to be the limit. 
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One of the most comic sides of travel has its 
cause in the absolute linguistic ignorance of 
multitudes of travellers. o American ladies 
recently related to us some of their curious 
experiences in certain small German towns. 
Yankee-like, they were on a very hot da 
anxious to secure a water-melon. Their Englis 
was an unknown tongue to the hotel folk, so they 
tried by gestures to indicate that they wanted 
something of globular shape. A large wash- 
hand basin was brought, to their great astonish- 
ment, and next an open umbrella was tried, on 
which they were constrained to abandon their 
quest. 


It is remarkable how very far, however, @ 
slight smattering of French, German, or Italian 
will go. French is generally understood in good 
Italian hotels, but it is of little use in Germany, 
excepting in the most fashionable centres, whi 
German and Italian are generally of no avail in 
France. In many parts of Switzerland, French, 
German, and Italian are interchangeable. It is 
so easy to gain a slight elementary acquaintance 
with any Continental language (excepting 
Russian, Magyar, Finnish, Basque, and Turkish) 
that no tourist should shun the little labour 
needed for a task which pavs in every way. A 
trip in Norway or Denmark is doubly pleasant 
if the voyager happens to have acquired some- 
thing of the common vocabulary. Norwegian is 
the language of both these countries, and it 
serves almost equally well for Sweden, the 
language of that country being cognate. A little 
Swedish will take the wayfarer nicely almost 
anywhere in lovely Finland. It is to be borne 
in mind that even little fragments and scraps of 
the native tongue are intensely appreciated by 
the people, who will generally place themselves 
eagerly en rapport with any visitor if they see he 
ig 80 far sympathetic with their country and 
their nationality as to think it worth while to 
cultivate some knowledge of the language they 


speak 


Continental Feeding. Those who are 
going abroad for the first time will need the 
valuable hints which they can gain by consult- 
ing more experienced ple as to various 
conditions of life in other lands. Otherwise 
experience may be dearly purchased. The 
dangers arising from vprvangt surroundings 
were much greater of old than they are to-day. 
If wine is taken. it should be the native product, 
rather than some imported vintage. Changes 
of diet are inevitable in extensive travelling, 
but simple food will be found the safest. 
The average Continental table-d’héte is excellent, 
as well as inexpensive. The tourist abroad 
must not expect to be treated to chops and 
steaks, or to cuts off large joints, in English 
fashion. The dietetic ways of John Bull are 
absolutely strange to all foreigners. Few people 
in the South of Europe ever saw a buttered slice 
of bread, and, for that matter, our way of 
eating bread is quite unknown to the ordinary 
American. But Continental diet has its peculiar 
pleasures—delicate little dishes ; soups of infinite 
variety ; compéte such as is never dreamed of 


in this country ; superb poultry in France, and 
delicious quails and bécasses further south; a 
continuous fruit banquet in Italy, Greece, or 
Turkey ; luscious preparations of caviare, 
sterlet and sturgeon in Hungary and Russia ; 
oe de résistance of tunny or swordfish at 

eassina, Taormina, or Constantinople; dishes 
of berries like the incomparable ‘“‘ moltebaer ” 
in Norway, with wonderful cream from the 
saeters; reindeer tongue in Finland; goose 
breasts in jelly, followed by pumpernickel in 
Germany, occur to memory as a few of the 
culinary attractions that are unfamiliar to the 
British appetite, but are likely to be truly relished 
by any hungry tourist as he sits down at a 
foreign table. 


Hotel Charges. Of the charges at 
foreign hotels the tourist in most cases need 
have no fear. Excepting at the most aristo- 
cratic resorts in the height of the seasons, the 
charges are almost universally less than those of 
our own British hostelries. It is, for instance, 
far more expensive to stay in the Scottish 
Highlands than in Switzerland. Italy is cheaper 
still, Usually the most costly items are extra 
little things asked for beyond those jin the 
cartes for meals. IJnvariably is it more econo- 
mical to lunch or dine at table-d’héte, for which 
the charge is fixed and stated. All attempts 
to have a cheaper meal by selecting two or 
three dishes will result only in having to pay 
as much or more than the entire table d’héte 
charge for one half or less of its value. Of 
France especially is this true, and it applies 
more or less to every country on the Continent. 
In unsophisticated places like the little and 
charming cities perched in the Apennines, the 
towns in the east and the south of Sicily, in 
Corsica, in the hotels of the interior of Norway 
and Sweden, the fees for lodging are fabulously 
low. 


Money. Another of the popular fallacies 
is that “ English gold will take you anywhere 
in Europe.” This is no more true than the 
companion fiction about the English tongue. 
We have proved its falsity too often, and to 
our financial loss, to allow any novice to enter- 
tain it for a moment. Even so near at hand 
as along the coast of Brittany we have met 
innkeepers who had never seen an English 
sovereign, and who, we ascertained beyond 
doubt, were not emulating the innocence of Ah 
Sin. Also it is important not to leave one 
Continental country with much money bearing 
the stamp of another Government in one’s 

ion. Belgian, French, Swiss, Italian, and 

reek coinage is, with some reservations, current 
in any of these countries, but not the paper, and 
we recollect our difficulty in discharging a bill 
at a sleepy town near the French northern 
frontier because we had practically nothing but 
Belgian paper money and English gold in our 
possession; yet Belgium was only a few hours’ 
oycle ride away. In the banks of most large 
towns there is no diffioulty in changing English 
money, or one’s hotel-manager will often be 
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ready to supply change; but in shops and 
restaurants, at railway stations, and everywhere 
in the smaller towns and villages, the money 
of the country should be presented. It is thus 
important to carry a good supply of the 
currency, even if one has to get what is left 
exchanged on returning to England. 


The Custom-house. The traveller must 
be prepared at any moment to submit to the 
irksome inspection of the Custom-house 
officers. In Tyrol this is exceedingly tire- 
some, because on almost any trip in that 
lovely region we are crossing the borders of 
not less than three nationalities continually. 
But the “douaniers”’ are almost universally 
extremely civil if they are treated patiently and 
courteously ; if not, they will probably resent 
the behaviour shown them by turning out all 
the belongings of the wayfarer. ‘“‘ Pflicht ist 

flicht’’ (duty is duty), said an Austrian Custom- 

ouse officer to some impertinent and impatient 
Britishera. That was a nice little play on words! 
The travellers were in that case compelled to 
pay toll on certain articles which would other- 
wise have escaped notice. Spirits, scents, and 
articles of certain categories easily ascertained, 
are taxed, with, of course, cigars. Only the 
travellers who resent the inspection of the 
officers—who are merely discharging their duty— 
ever have cause to be annoyed by the Customs. 


Clothing. One of the most prevalent 
mistakes of those who undertake a tour for the 
first time relates to clothing. It is an error to 
imagine that overcoats or any description of 
warm wrap will never be needed in a southern 
country. The difference of temperature at 
different altitudes is remarkable. Nights are 
often very cool in Switzerland and Italy. 
Especially is the weather very deceitful on the 
Riviera. In that delightful winter resort it is 
dangerous to be much in the shade in light 
clothing, however warm and radiant it may be 
in the sunshine. But many changes of clothing 
are not needed on an ordinary tour for either 
sex. With reason, the smaller quantity of 
apparel carried about the better. Umbrellas 
and macintoshes should be carried, for there is 
frequently a great trouble to get clothing dried. 
Throughout very large regions of the Continent 
a fire, in our kitchen or parlour sense of the word, 


‘is altogether unknown, little charcoal stoves 


being the only means of heating and cooking. 
Overheating and undue exertion have caused 
many a valuable life to be sacrificed on 
tour. 


The one sine qué non for the tourist is courtesy. 
The British and the refined Americans are 
cordially welcomed all over the Continent, but 
certain samples of Anglo-Saxondom every season 
do their best to render themselves obnoxious to 
the foreigner. We have travelled far and wide 
in Russia, just where lishmen are supposed 
to be anything but welcomed, yet nowhere 
in the world have we been the subjects of 
greater kindness from all classes. 


To be continued 
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cHEmtstry| THE GREAT DIVISIONS OF CHEMISTRY 


Organic and Inorganic Chemistry. Chemical Formula. 
The Elements, with the Atomic Weights and Symbols 


By Dr. SALEEBY 


Divisiona of Chemistry. When we 
come to consider tle details of chemistry we 
find that the whole subject may be divided into 
two great parts—Inorganic Chemistry and 
Organic Chemistry. 

Those terms, though very widely employed and 
very useful, are open to very grave miscon- 
ception. They are meant to imply that chemistry 
may be divided into the chemistry of bodies that 
are not alivo on the one hand, and the chemistry 
of living bodics on the other hand. But before 
we proceed to accept those terms, we must ask 
ourselves how far the supposed distinction 
between the two kinds of chemistry is valid. 

Is it the case that, when we deal with bodies 
that aro not alive, we make the acquaintance of 
a certain serics of substances and can discover 
a certain number of laws; and that when we 
come to deal with living bodies we find a different 
set of substances and a different set of laws ? 
At one time it was thought that such a real dis- 
tinction obtained, but that belief has been 
modified, first in one direction, then in another, 
until finally there remains not a single phase of 
it that can be sustained. There is absolutely no 
distinction between organic chemistry and 
inorganic chemistry, save morely for convenience. 
It usod to bo thought that fundamentally 
different substances were found in living matter, 
and that it had fundamentally different properties 
from those of non-living matter, but no chemist 
now maintains this belief. 


Chemical Change in Living Matter. 
It was long held that certain compounds were 
produced through the agency of life, and could 
be produced by no other means. That belief 
received a severe blow in the year 1828, when 
it was found that a substance (urea) hitherto 
thought to be a result of vital activity alone, 
could be artificially produced in the laboratory 
by the chemist. Tho laws of chemical change 
in living matter are absolutely identical with 
those displayed in inorganic or non-living 
matter. 

As we have said, the distinction between 
organic and inorganic chemistry is purely one of 
convenience, Therefore, in recent times it has 
been sought to make the distinction on rather 
different grounds. When it was found, for 
instance, that the combination of carbon and 
oxygen produced -carbonic acid both in a 
fireplace and in the living body, and that 
the facts and laws of the combination were 
precisely the same in both cases, it became 
obvious that the absolute distinction between 
the chemistry of life and the chemistry of 
non-living matter could not be maintained. 
So nowadays the term organic chemistry has 
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fallen into disfavour, and a new term has been 
employed, which, indeed, appears to convey no 
suggestion of the old one. Instead of talking 
of “ organic chemistry,” we speak now of the 
chemistry of the carbon compounds, and the 
subjects which were once discussed under the 
old name are now discussed under the new. 


An Arbitrary Arrangement. It may 
be said that, after all, this new term is no 
better than the old one, for is not carbonic acid 
a carbon compound, and do we propose to 
treat it under tho heading ‘‘ Chemistry of the 
Carbon Compounds,” or are we to treat it in the 
earlier part of our study, or in both? It is in 
order to note this objection that we have chosen 
tho illustration of the union of carbon and oxygen. 
It demonstrates that our distinction between 
inorganic chemistry and the chemistry of the 
carbon compounds is in reality just as artificial 
as the old and untenable distinction between 
inorganic chemistry and organic chemistry. In 
other words, this classification, like all other 
classifications, is really an arbitrary arrangement 
made for the convenience of human thinking 
and without any basis in Nature, which is not a 
jumble of things mixed up for us to reduce to 
order, but is in reality a “ flawless unit of fact.” 

If we clearly understand that there are not 
two chemistries, but ono chemistry, and that the 
laws of chemistry, in 80 far as they are true at 
all, apply equally to the chemical processes in a 
fireplace, or a retort, or the human brain, or the 
leaf of a plant, or the interior of the furthest 
star—_we may proceed to consider what, for con- 
venience, we term inorgantc chemistry, not for- 
getting that what is true of inorganic chemistry 
is true of all chemistry. 

Elements and Compounds. We have 
already seen that chemistry, as distinguished 
from other sciences that study matter, depends 
for its existence upon the fact that matter is of 
different kinds, and obviously it becomes the 
first duty of the chemist to sort out all the 
different kinds of matter, to give them names, 
to find out how many they are, and the relations 
between thom, The name that has been agreed 
upon to indicate the different kinds of matter is 
the word element, 

There is & child’s game which has taught us all 
that the ancients believed in the existence of 
four elements. Aristotle taught that there were 
four elementary substances—Earth, Air, Fire, and 
Water. Since his day the idea has undergone 
great elaboration and improvement. It was 
Robert Boyle who first attempted to use the 
word in a strictly scientific sense. He said that 
we must apply the name element to those 
substances which are incapable of being split up 


into simpler substances. Such substances as are 
capable of being split up we must call compounds. 
They are compounded of certain elements ; and 
thus every substance that can be named or 
imagined must be either an element or a com- 
pound. Now chemistry has lately learnt that 
the elements are related to one another in such 
a fashion as to teach us that not a single one of 
them is really elementary. 

The simplest element we know is really a very 
complex compound of something still simpler. 
This discovery is of such tremendous importance, 
in theory and in practice, to the philosopher and 
to the man of action, that for some time past the 
writer has never used the word element in its 
chemical sense without quotation marks to 
indicate that the meaning usually attributed to 
the word cannot be sustained, and that its use 
is retained only for convenience. However, 
when we come to look up the derivation of the 
word, we find that it is disputed. Some etymo- 
logists think that it is really derived from a word 
meaning “to grow.” Others think that it 


Name 
Hydrogen 
Indium ... 
Jodine 
Tridium ... 


Bymbo! 4am 
Al 27 
Sb 120 
A 40 

75 

1387 

9 


Name 


Aluminium ... ... 
Antimony (Stibium) 
Argon 
Arsenic .,.. 
Barium ... 
Beryllium 
Bismuth... 
Boron 
Bromine ... 
Cadmium 
Caesium ... 
Calcium ,,. 
Carbon ... 
Cerium 
Chlorine ... 
Chromium 
Cobalt 
Columbium 
Copper 
Didymium 
Erbium ... 
Fluorine... ... 
Gadolinium ... 
Gallium ... 
Germanium ... 
Gold (Aurum) 
Helium ... 


Krypton ... 


Lithium ... 
Magnesium 
Manganese 
Mercury 
gyrum) 


Nickel ... 
Nitrogen... 
Osmium ,.. 
Oxygen ... 
Palladium 


Platinum 


Radium ... 
Rhodium 
Rubidium 


means @ spirit or angel, and others that it means 
what has an independent power of motion. At 
any rate, we may take it that the proper meaning 
of the word does not necessarily convey the idea 
that the substance to which it is applied is 
incapable of being resolved into any simpler 
substance, and therefore, in the present section, 
the word element will be freely used in its 
chemical sense without quotation marks, it being 
assumed that the reader will persistently bear in 
mind the fact that the meaning of the word 
element which has been accepted since the 
time - Robert Boyle can no longer be main- 
tained. 


Molybdenum 
Neon wee 


Iron (Ferrum) 


Lanthanum . a 
Lead (Plumbuyn 


ee 


Phosphorus . . 


Potassium (Kalium) 
Praseodymium 


aee 
hae 
eee 
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But the reader will insist that Boyle’s definition 
of an element has broken down, and therefore 
he will ask: Are there any facts left that render 
it necessary to use any such word at all? Now, 
indeed, there are such facts, and they must later 
be considered. For the present the reader 
must accept the assertion, which there is no 
difficulty in believing, that matter can be 
reduced to a number of different substances, each 
of which isincapable of furthor analysis by the 
chemist, and which we agree to call elements. 

It will be useful if the student is presented 
here with a list of the known elements. The 
following list omits not a few about which we 
have yet attained no certainty, but it includes 
the most recent discoveries, in so far as we may 
regard them as confirmed. Opposite the full 
name of each element is placed the symbol or 
abbreviation which is used to express it in 
chemical language, and next to the symbol is 
placed a figure which states what is culled the 
atomic weight of the element. This term is 
considered below. 


Atomic 
Symbol Weight 


Ru 102 


Name 

Ruthenium ... .. 
Samarium  ... o.. 
Scandium ... a. 
Selenium 

Silicon she. « Va 
Silver (Argentum)... 
Sodium (Natrium) 
Strontium ; 
Sulphur ... 
Tantalum 
Tellurium 
Terbium ... 
Thallium... 
Thorium ... 
Thulium... 
Tin (Stannum) 
Titanium ron 
Tungsten (Wolfram) 
Uranium... & » awe 
Vanadium 

ACNON 2. oes 
Ytterbium 
Yttrium ... 

Zine wa. ‘Sonat 
Zirconium ... e.. 


Bymbol Wane 

1 

114 

127 

wes 193 
seats 56 
; 81 
188 
206 
7 
24 


° 
° 
Oee 
e 
° 


Tm 
Sn 
Ti 
W 
U 


Vv 
XC 





The above list is as reasonably complete as 
can be. It doubtless contains errors. There 
are doubtless omissions which can be predicted, 
as we shall see, though no known element yet 
fills them. As to the atomic weights there is, 
of course, much uncertainty and incessant 
re-correction. For instance, it isfound that the 
weights agreed upon in 1904, and known as the 
international atomic weights, differ slightly but 
very frequently from the weights given by 
Mendeléef in the same year. Many of our 
chemists spend their whole time in attempting 
to re-determine the usually accepted atomic 
weights.. 
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Errors in Calculation. In the course 
of such re-determinations it has often happened 
that curious but persistent errors appear, and 
it has often been found that these errors are 
really due to the intermixture with the element 

in question of another clement hitherto 

own. Many new elements have been 
discovered in this fashion, and doubtloss 
the discrepancies between the atomic weights 
given by one authority and another will in 
many cases be explained in similar fashion. 
One authority has used one method and one 
another, and the difference in their results is 
due to the circumstance that the two methods 
involve slightly different factors, one of which 
may yell be the intrusion of a new element 
which alters the result in the one case as com- 
pared with the other. 

As a rule round numbers have been given, and 
it is a fact of great significance that in many 
cases the numbers are really round, but in other 
cases it is, of course, possible to calculate the 
atomic weight to several places of decimals, In 
these cases it becomes a question to determine 
how far it is worth while pursuing the calculation 
—that is to say, at what point the figures cease 
to correspond to the facts of nature and come 
to depend upon merely the errors which are 
inseparable from even the most delicate and 
skilful experimentation. But the reader must 
not fancy that these atomic weights are arbi- 
trarily decided upon, or that much guesswork 
enters into their composition. Suppose that no 
two observers got the same result. It does not 
follow that we cannot obtain a result which is 
nearer the truth than any result obtained by 
any one observer. Suppose, for instance, we 
take the atomic weights reached by a thousand 
different observers, and then take the average 
of the thousand calculations. Plainly that result 
is likely to be very near the truth. 

No more suitable place than this could be 
chosen for commenting upon the study—which 
has lately been reduced to a science—of the 
limits and the laws of experimental error, and of 
all the factors that enter into what is often 
called the personal equation. This study is 
of especial importance to the chemist, whose 
experiments are so delicate and whose principles 
depeni for their discovery upon the delicacy 
and accuracy of countless processes of weighing 
and balancing. 

Atomic Weights. Another point may be 
noted as to the atomic weights of the foregoing 
table. It will be noticed that the weight of 
hydrogen is given as 1 and the weight of 
oxygen as 16. Hydrogen is thelightest known 


element, and when tables of atomic weights 
first came to be constructed, it was agrocd 
to use hydrogen as the unit and to measure 
the weights of all the other elements rela- 
tively to the weight of hydrogen. Near the 
beginning of last century it was suggested that 
perhaps the hydrogen atom is the true unit of 
matter, and that the so-called atom of oxygen 
really consists of 16 hydrogen atoms, carbon of 
12, and so forth. This could only be assumed by 
simply ignoring the decimal figures following the 
whole numbers, on the assumption that they 
were due to experimental error; but we know 
that they were not due to such error, and the 
simple and attractive theory that the atoms 
of all the other elements are simply compounded 
of the atoms of hydrogen cannot be main- 
tained. 

Relative Weighta. If we take the atom of 
hydrogen as 1, then the atom of oxygen is not 16, 
but 15°879. That is very well established. 
Suppose, however, instead of calculating all our 
atomic weights from the atomic weight of 
hydrogen as 1, we allot the number 16 to be 
the atomic weight of oxygen, and then calculate 
all other atomic weights relatively to the weight 
we have assigned to oxygen. Then weshall have 
to write down the atomio weight of hydrogen 
not as 1, but as 1-008, and we do not appear to 
gain anything from this change. 

But when we come to calculate all the atomic 
weights on this ratio, we find that we do gain 
substantially by allotting the round number 16 
to represent the atomic weight of oxygen. We 
actually find that some 20 of the atomio 
weights thus calculated are whole numbers even 
to the second decimal place, and that 17 are 
very nearly whole numbers. This is of course 
as much as to say that there is a relatively 
simple and close ratio between the weight of 
oxygen and the weight of a very large number of 
other elements. So striking is the degree of 
simylicity of this ratio, far more simple than can 
be accounted for by the laws of chan-ze, that it 
cannot but have a meaning into which we must 
soon inquire. 

It is often thought desirable in chemical text- 
books to discuss at this stage the main facts as 
to the characters of the elements and the 
manner in which they are prepared; but in 
writing this section in the light of the work of 
the last three or four years, we shall defer the 
consideration of such facts as the characters of 
the elements, and procced immediately to a dis- 
cussion of the deeper meaning that can now be 
discerned in the study of such a table as we 
have given on the previous page. 


To be continued 
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The Engineer of the Future. The 
present is an interesting and important time 
in ‘the history of building and engineering. 
Young men about to enter upon their careers 
may be destined to share in notable reforms 
which are even now taking shape. Men in 
whom pride of race is by no means lacking. in 
whose constitution pessimism holds no place, tell 
us that the first need towards rendering British 
engineering more efficient is the institution of a 
monster scrap-heap, upon which to throw 
antiquated and ineffective machinery, whose 
place shall be taken by appliances more in keep- 
ing with modern requirements and with the 
productive skill of the nation. 

The engineer will, in the future, be more 

closely associated with the builder. The day 
is about to pass when bricks and mortar and 
huge blocks of stone play so commanding a part 
in the construction of great buildings. The 
genius which converts waste slag into a brilliant 
illuminant, and a by-product from coal into 
medicines, scents, and dyes, representing many 
millions of money, will be summoned to aid the 
contractor to construct great works cheaply and 
expeditiously by means not hitherto seen in this 
country. 
Building Regulations. But there are 
difficulties in the way. An Act of Parliament 
of the greatest value to London is the 
London Buildings Act. It is the Act which 
declares how a builder shall build, and of what. 
Properly speaking, it applies only to the London 
area, but its influence is over all the land. In 
minor particulars, the requirements of provincial 
regulations may differ, but for all practical 
purposes the London Buildi Act is the 
model upon which all are framed. These Acts, 
though necessary and advantageous in the main, 
are often hindrances, restricting the architect, 
builder, and engineer to old methods, and barring 
out the introduction of the newer methods at 
their disposal. Hence the day of the steel- 
framed building, with the innumerable possi- 
bilities of ferro-concrete, or reinforced or 
armoured concrete, as it is also called, has yet 
to dawn in this country. 

Our foremost builders, architects, and 
engineers wait with impatience for the removal 
of existing restrictions. Under the existing 
regime it is not possible to build more than one 
floor at a time ; with the steel-framed building, 
half a dozen floors may be constructed imal 
taneously in perfect safety. The terrors of the 
Employers’ Liability Act make it certain that 
the masters will not voluntarily involve risk of 
injury to their men ; but until the existing law 
is modified we must continue to build upon the 
old plan of one floor at a time. 


IDEAS FOR BUILDERS AND ENGINEERS 


New Projects in Building and Machinery. Difficulties to Face and Reforms 
to Effect. Some Inventions in the Making and Others to be Sought 








By ERNEST A. BRYANT 


Steel in Buildings. Again, we have yet to 
look to the time when our regulations wil! take 
cognisance of the strength of steel in a building. 
At present the law says that if a man put a steel 
framework about his factory or machine shop, 
not only shall he build up floor by floor, one 
at a time, from the basement, but that he 
shal] put into the steel-framed building just as 
great a thickness of brick—all the way up— 
as if the steel were not there. Furthermore, 
though reinforced concrete is stronger than brick - 
work, we have at present, if using it for a 
building, to put in a greater thickness of it than 
if it were brick. 

Reinforced concrete, as the student will Jearn 
from other portions of the Sztr-Epvucaror, is 
concrete solidified about girders or rods of steel. 
The steel takes the tension, the concrete the 
compression. It is not new. Napoleon Bona- 
parte employed it for his fortifications ; but, like 
many other wonderful inventions, it has had 
to be rediscovered. America, which carrics out 
building operations on such a gigantic scale, 
employs it for some of her largest undertakings. 
Some of her great buildings consist—from base- 
ment to roof—entirely of this ferro-concrete. In 
them enormous masses of machinery are handled, 
and mighty cranes travel with their giant loads 
every hour of the day and night—conclusive 
evidence of the stability of the material. 

Materials of the Future. Here, then, 
are two directions in which the builder and 
engineer of to-morrow may expect to turn. The 
uses to which reinforced concrete may be applied 
are beyond enumeration. For foundations of 
Sar buildings, for sub-aqueous piers and piles. 
or fireproof floors, for party walls. for, in fact, 
every kind of building in which strength and 
durability are demanded, steel and concrete are 
the materials of the future. 

The growing demand for cheaper and better 
cottages, which arises not only in London and 
the big provincial cities, but also in the country 
villages all over the land, directs attention to an 
unlimited field for the future. The problem to be 
solved is worthy the attention of the most 
thoughtful. In London, at any rate. rock- 
bottom seems to have been reached in 
the cost of production. Land is so costly 
and materials so expensive that if a man 
is to build a house which is to do him 
credit he must charge an exorbitant rent. The 
further settlement of the London artisan in 
cottages in or about London itself seems 
impossible. If he must be in London, he must 
seek the tenement dwellings. The hest of these 
are as yet far from ideal. They want more air ; 
they want more sunshine; they need better 
systems of heating and ventilation. Here is a 
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task for the accomplishment of which the whole 
world waits. Not even the ingenious American 
builder has reached finality in heating and 
ventilation. His hot-water pipes make the air 
stuffy ; his ventilation simply means an apart- 
ment where draughts whirl in chilling blasts. 

New materials are needed for cottages outside 
London. Reinforced concrete may have somc- 
thing to do with the solution of the problem. 
But. the builder is still seeking a permanently 
non-inflammable wood. He needs it for the 
cottage ; he needs it still more for the large 
establishment. The authorities, rightly holding 
human life as more to be regarded than the 
pocket’ of the builder, insist that wood for 
staircases and what not shall be of oak, or some 
other equally hard wood. This costs three times 
as much as deal, which, were it rendered really 
non-inflammable, would answer as well. 

A Cheaper Power Supply. Another of 
the newer tendencies in modern industry is for 
great city firms to establish works beyond the 
London radius. Subsidiary industries spring up 
around these new centres of work, Populations 
grow and need to be catered for on the spot. 
Cheap mechanical processes for the small man are 
necessary. Here occurs the opening for econo- 
mical power-supply. Hitherto, the small man has 
had to be content with an engine driven by steam 
or the gas used for ordinary illuminating purposes. 
The latter, handy for rapid starting of small 
engines, has, in its old form, done good service, 
but may now have to be modified to conform 
with newer ideas. Pressure-producer gas 
answers well for anything over 150 h.p., but 
suction-producer gas is the best servant of the 
smaller man, who requires up to 150. hep. 
The principle of this wonderful invention 
in explained elsewhere in the SRLF-EpUcATOR. 
Here it suffices to say that the gas-engine, by 
drawing air through a fire of anthracite coal or 
coke, makes its own gas as it requires it. No 
steam-engine is required; neither boiler nor 
chimney. It produces neither smoke, tar, nor 
smell. With a generator, a vaporiser, one 
or two scrubbers, and a fan for starting, the 
apparatus is very compact and simple. It 
consumes on an average | Ib. of coal per brake- 
horse power, which is about half the consumption 
of a good steam boiler, and produces 1,000 cubic 
feet of gas for one penny. 

How a Railway Lost a Fortune. 
From this, the next. step will be the application 
of the principle to the gas-engine. Probably 
hundreds of minds in various parts of the world 
are now concentrated on this fascinating 
problem. Many obstacles will disappear with 
its advent. It is certain some day to be 
invented—as certain as that stars whose dis- 
covery the astronomers predict years before they 
are seen do eventually come within the view 
of the telescope. Perhaps the secret has already 
been solved, and needs but rediscovering. 
Nothing is new, save application. Professor 
Adama, whose valuable course on Materials and 
Structures appears in this work, supplies in his 
own experience a most interesting example of 
this idea. As a boy, employed in the offices of a 
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great engineering works, he designed a new 
funnel for railway locomotives. He showed it 
to a relative who was locomotive superintendent 
to a railway company, but nothing was done 
with it. 

Five-and-twenty years later Mr. Adams 
stumbled across his boyish production. He 
showed it to another relative high up in the 
railway engineering world, and this time the plan 
was adopted, the funnel being placed upon the 
engines of the London and South Western 
Railway Company. The result was, that during 
the next seven years the Company made a 
saving in fuel of £60,000. Had it been employed 
when first thought out, twenty-five years earlier, 
they might have been the richer by a sum which 
a child can calculate. Perhaps,in the same way 
we shall have to rediscover an old scheme and 
adapt it to the turbine gas-engine. That, says 
the scientist, will be the climax in the career of 
the gas-engine. But, as we all know, there is no 
finality in invention. 

Railway Revolutions. Railways must 
always afford scope for the inventive mind. The 
mono-rail appears to some the plan upon which 
progress in the future will be made. But no 
man need fear that one system will monopolise 
the world. It is perfectly safe to speculate with 
new contrivances for making even our present 
system more up to date. Scientific railway work 
has an immense future. In Great Britain and 
on the Continent, where such vast sums have 
been sunk in the existing systems, revolutions 
cannot be immediately expected, but inventors 
associated with firms which are building the 
railways of new lands have fine scope for new 
ideas in traction, in appliances for giving 
additional safety, speed, and greater comfort 
in travel. Incidentally, of course, bridge con- 
struction and repair come within their purview. 
For their purposes, as for the purposes of a 
thousand other enterprises, we want more highly 
specialised machinery for tools ; new processes 
for high-speed steels ; more modern and power- 
ful machinery for pressed-steel car bodies for 
railways. The tendency here is more and more 
towards sub-division, and the increasing use of 
machinery for producing the materials required. 
Any new idea which enables a tool to make 
faster and deeper-cuts adds to the common sum 
of production, and may mean a fortune to the 
man who devises it. 

Expanded Metal. It is interesting to 
trace the unexpected directions in which a new 
scheme radiates. A modern production, known 
as expanded metal, is obtained by punching short 
slits in sheets of metal and stretching out the 
latter into a species of trellis-work. Originally 
designed as a substitute for wire netting in 
fences. it was seized upon as the very thing 
to reinforce concrete employed for certain 
purposes. The concrete sets in the interstices 
of the steel and forms an almost unbreakable 
block. For plastered walls, the expanded steel 
stil] has its future, but for the other purpose it 
has become vastly more important. 

The last word of the electrician has not been 
spoken in connection with railways. Even in 


the relatively unimportant matter of bell-hang- 
ing, or the fixing of other forms of alarms upon 
trains, he is still far from his goal. In the 
matter of cliff and mountain railways there 
remains a vast field still practically virgin soil, 
while our canal system appears at last likely 
to claim the notice which it has long deserved 
but been denied. 

Scope for the Electrician. Mention of 
electricity leads necessarily to the telegraph 
and telephone. The telephone will become as 
essential a part of household equipment as a 
bell or a door-knocker. Already St. Martin’s-le- 
Grand traces a movement towards the sub- 
stitution of the telephone for the telegram. 
This tendency they expect to see vastly 
developed. Necessarily, then, there lies here 
an- enormous industry in the manufacture 
of implements for the telephone. Every vear 
we pay to the United States and to Sweden 
hundreds of thousands of pounds for telephonic 
apparatus. It was but yesterday, so to sprak, 
that attention was first given to the manufacture 
of these things in our own country. Now, how- 
ever, that the work has actually commenced in 
England, great possibilities open out to the 
inventor. Villages lying off the beaten track 
of the railway companies have now their telc- 
phone stations. The convenience would he 
enormously enhanced could defects in the ap- 
paratus be instantly repaired. At present, 
however, a fault may have to lie for days, until 
an operator, responsible for too large an area, 
can attend to the breakdown. We may hope 
for the day when the Government will see the 
wisdom of ivsuing licences to the local clectricians 
to undertake repairs. This in itself might 
mean an appreciable addition to the income of 
the small tradesman in the country district. 

Machinery for Shops. The revival in 
J.ondon of a long-lost pneumatic tube anciently 
employed to despatch mails from the General 
Post Office to one of the railway termini is 
certain to give an impctus to this method of 
transmission. The pneumatic tube is already 
largely in use in post-offices and newspaper 
offices. It is capable of adaptation to the require- 
ments of many large warehouses and other 
business premises. The matter of shop and 
business fittings has not received in this country 
nearly so much attention as its importance 
merits. Artistically, many of our great business 
houses are nearly perfect. In point of utility, 
however, not much can be said of many of the 
most expensive items of their schemes. Every 
contrivance which saves labour and time in 
the conduct of business means additional 
revenue to the firm employing it. What may 
be termed shop machinery is an industry of the 
future. Supposing that one buy a desk or 
cabinet for his office. Some alteration is 
necessary—new or different handles are required, 
or some other point in its brass furniture needs 
amendment. You cannot get that trifling altera- 
tion made without sending to Birmingham for 
materials. 

From all directions comes the demand for 
new ideas. Some firms have what is called a 
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Suggestion Scheme. Men in the employ of such 
firms, if they have an idea, communicate it to 
their manager, and if there be anything in it 
they are given either a separate sum, an addition 
to their wages, or some share in the profits 
resulting from its application. The plan cannot 
be too highly commended. The firm which is 
eagor for ideas, and ready to put them into 
practice, is the firm for which the future holds 
its riches. 

A Metal with a Future. Aluminium is 
a metal with a great future. So far. rela- 
tively few have concerned themselves with it. 
It can be made as hard as iron, though it 
is only a fourth the weight of silver. It does 
not corrode or tarnish, and in that respect 
has an advantage over all metals except 
gold. Its uses are infinite—for shipbuild- 
ing, for bicycles, for domestic utensils, even 
for decorative purposes. But although it was 
discovered nearly a century ago, it has never 
really had the vogue which it deserves. Diffi- 
culty of production has, of course, been a 
deterrent. But we have in our rivers and streams 
and waterfalls running to waste the very power 
which would so well produce this valuable metal. 

Bunsen’s efforts at the production of aluminium 
by electrolysis were not a commercial success. 
But the world has travelled far since then, and 
electrolytic methods have developed enormously. 
Not aluminium alone can now be produced by 
this process ; the uses of electrolysis are almost 
unlimited. And we are still only on the fringe 
of the knowledge which as yet is to be gained 
concerning this interesting process. Every 
year reveals some new direction in which 
electrolysis carries its disciples nearer to fortune 
and the world to industrial revolutions. 

Opportunity of the Gas Companies. 
Competition between gas and electricity as 
illuminants has become so severe that, 
the exploiters of both have to be continually 
on the alert for new ideas, It is surprising 
that they should Iet slip some of the best. One 
of the happiest ideas is a pneumatic gas-bracket. 
Instead of depressing a switch to turn on the 
electric light, one touches a button to raise or 
lower the light in the incandescent burner. The 
mechanism is simplicity itself, capable of infinite 
development where the electric light is not 
obtainable. 

Mathematicians have need of more instru- 
ments ; corporations need workable schemes 
for the conservation of flood waters which now 
run riot in winter and leave the lands parched 
and dry in time of drought. Our cities need 
improved destructor furnaces ; households need 
developments of coal-gas for domestic purposes. 
There is a call for improved cooking-stoves and 
utensils ; laundries need machinery which will 
cleanse, but not tear, clothes, ner need the use 
of chemicals which dostroy them. Owners of 
small machinery plants want a simple, inex- 
pensive means of softening water. The printer 
is looking for a process by which he can print 
satisfactorily half-tone and “line” blocks on the 
same page without spoiling either. 

To be continued 
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Figures. The Drafting and Making of Various Patterns of Skirts . 


By AZELINE LEWIS 


The Sleeves. So far our blouses are 
sleeveless, but this omission can be easily 
remedied by turning to the noxt diagram. Here 
we have three different shapes evolved from the 
coat-sleeve of our drafting—that of s gigot, or 
leg-of-mutton, sleeve, having been already 
described. 

. On the right-hand side of No. 44a medium- 
sized bishop sleeve is depicted. Place and pin 
the upper and under portions of the coat-slecve 
attern in their relative positions, the space 
tween the slope 
at top and ouff being Pied 
reguwated by the shape 
and size required, and 
cut out. On the left- 
hand sidethe method of / 
obtaining two sleeves is \ 
shown—namely, a Ieg- 
of-mutton bishop, and 
a puff to the elbow. For 
the former, the upper 
and under portions of 
the coat -sleeve are 
placed farther apart at 
the top than in that on 
the right hand, and 
consequently closer to- 
gether at the wrist. 
From these two ex- 
amples it will be seen 
that it is just the space 
between the upper and 
under parts which de- 
termines the shape and 
size of the sleeve; the 
nearer together they 
are at the cuff part, the 
narrower will the sleeve 47 
be here and the fuller 


reverse, the space at 
the lower part, with a 
corresponding sweep 
of curve, giving the 
jelly-bag sleeve, which has, fortunately, just 
been consigned to the limbo of things past, 
but which may again return for aught we 
ow. 

The second and outer row of broken lines on 
the left-hand example gives the method of 
cutting a puff to the elbow such as that shown 
ind of the group of blouses [See last number], 
the ouff portion being cut to the same shape as 
the lower portions of the coat-sleeve. The two 
other shapes shown—the gigot and the medium 
bishop with straight cuffs—are used for the other 
blouses. In 5 the fulness at the wrist is just 
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pleated over and stitched instead of being 
inserted in a cuff. 

The Making of a Blouse. pestle | 
gone through the matter of cutting-out, we wi 
now consider the making of a plain blouse—- 
viz., that with the American yoke. Gather the 
centre of back at the top about 2 or 3 inches. 
Tura up the yoke edge on the wrong side, 
snipping selvedges to prevent puckering, and 
press this. Place the centre over the centre-back 
of blouse, then pin yoke to this at both ends, 
also midway between 
these and centre ; draw 
up fulness to the right 
size, being careful not 
to get the gathers all 
in one place; tack the 
yoke along and ma- 
chine in place, quite 
near the edge on the 
right side. Turnin and 
either tack or press the 
edges of the fronts of 
yoke § of an inch at 
least on the wrong 
side, and as these are 
on the cross, it may be 
as well to do 80 over a 
natrow strip of muslin 
to prevent stretching. 

Make an inch - wide 
hem on the left front 
for a button - stand, 
then gather upper 
edges, pin each end 
under the correspond- 
ing ones of yoke, draw 
up gathers to the right 
size, being careful not 
to draw them too tight. 
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FIGURE. gathers evenly, then 
tack and do the other 
front the same. If 

necessary, fit on to see that the front fulness sets 

well and easily, and if any alterations are 
required. Be careful to get both sides alike, 
then stitch the front yoke to blouse at the edges, 
and put in the facing. For this last, turn in 
the edges to face those of outer portion. Pin 
the centre-backs even over each other, pin 
at each end, also between, and tack across. 

Proceed with the fronts in the same way, then 

hem the fao'ng in position, and join the under- 

arms by a French seam. 
For the fold or pleat of right front, cut a strip 
about 34 inches wide, place right side to right 


edge of front, run together, press, and turn over 
with the centre a little outside the centre of 
blouse, tack down, and hem inside over the 
turnings. Then machine-stitch at either edge 
with silk. Make three or more lengthwise 
buttonholes in the centre of this fold, and bar 
well at each end, then sew the buttons on the 
left front to correspond, and hem lower edge; if, 
however, the material be rather thick flannel, it 
can be herring-boned instead. [See HERRING- 
BONING.] Tho waist fulness at back may be 
either drawn up with a “ runner,” or sewn to a 
band of waist-size, which is secured to the 
waist-line as far as the under-arm seam. This 


latter method obviates the bulkiness which is . 


more or less inseparable with the ‘“‘ runner,” 
and is certainly better for woollen goods. 


The Runner. For the “runner,” how- 
over, stitch a piece of tape about 4 or 5 inches 
in length at the centre-back of waist on the 
wrong side—for a casing—then work a perpen- 
dicular buttonhole at eachend. Take a piece of 
narrow tape, long enough to go round the waist 
and tie in front, thread it through the casing, 
bring one end through the buttonhole, turn down 
the other end and secure firmly to the tape 
casing, then thread another piece of tape through 
from the other side, and fasten in the same way. 

For the collar, if of material, turn in and tack 
the edges over an interlining of muslin, stitch 
them an‘ secure to the neck of blouse and finish 
off in the same way as for bodice. If of cotton 
material, the collar could be interlined with a 
coarse linen to take the starch. 


Making the Sleeves. The sleeves are 
joined up bya French seam, and have a wrist 
opening fade about 2 or 24 inches in length at 
centre-back. For the finishing of this, stitch a 
narrow fold on the upper side, make a narrow 
hem in the under part, and fasten off the former 
over the latter securely at the top [45]. For the 
cuff cut a straight piece of material 6 or 7 inches 
wide, fold in Falf wrong side out, and stitch 
down each end, leaving only very narrow 
turnings. Turn inside out, then tack and 
machine-stitch once along the fold, also at each 
end—more if wished. Gather the wrist part of 
sleeve, and draw up to fit cuff. Turn down 
upper edge of cuff, pin to sleeve, arranging 
fulness evenly, then tack and machine-stitch 
together. Turn in the other edge, being careful 
‘to make the ends neat, and hem the inside part 
over the turnings. Then make buttonholes and 
sew on the buttons. Gather the upper edge of 
sleeve, pin and tack in armhole, with fulness 
well round shoulder, then stitch in place. Cut 
off the superfluous turnings and overcast neatly. 

For d in the group of blouses, the side portions 
must be gathered and arranged very carefull 
and evenly on each side before tacking the bac 
to the front at the shoulder and under-arm seams. 
An amateur would find it easier and safer to 
tack the yoke, if of thin or “‘ stretchy ” lace, to 
muslin or leno before arranging the side 
portions in place, and then cut this all away 
when the blouse is finished. 

The back fastenings are better arranged on a 


falae hem as shown in the diagram {46], but if 
buttonholes to show be proferred, be sure to 
make these horizontal. Hooks are also used for 
fastenings, but they should be of a make that 
will not easily come unfastened, and eyelet-holes 
are preferable to loops for securing them, unless 
the material be of a thin, loose make, when 
small silk loops or bars, buttonholed with silk, 
are best. 

For the yoke of e, if arranged as sketched, 
tack the insertion on the foundation, leaving 
not more than j of an inch between—a trifle less 
is better—for the faggoting. If it is to be 
transparent, this is better worked on a pattern 

oke of something stiff, either French canvas or 

rown paper, and the lace must be tacked 
firmly at both edges, or it will go askew in the 
working. As this is rounded the insertion would 
be better run along with fine cotton at the upper 
edges to draw it up to the required shape. 


A Bodice for Stout Figures. Thus far 
our models have been built for those of normal, 
well-proportioned figures, but there are a vast 
majority who are outside these limits, and such 
as these usually receive scant consideration in 
the majority of fashion articles. 

It has been already suggested that for very 
stout figures three side-pieces may be advisable, 
and in some cases three darts also. In the accom- 
panying diagram [47] we have a bodice of this 
order, an arrangement which gives more spring 
and shape to each portion, und also loysens the 
Bpace between each, thereby giving a more 
graceful effect to the bodice, the making of 
which has already been described. 

In the next diagram [48] is shown a bodice 
with an altered waist-line—#.e., shorter in front 
than at the back, a very usual failing in thoso of 
advanced years. The sleeves are cut and set in 
Raglan fashion, a mcthod which has many advan- 
tages over the ordinary shape of armhole, par- 
ticularly where there is any stiffness of tho 
joint. The pointed cape is in addition, wo 
think, a little smarter than the shawl usually 
worn, as it can be trimmed in a variety of ways. 
As the back would be more or less bent and 
rounded, the centre-back portions of bodice 
might be eased a trifle to the curved side-picce, 
but it must be remembered easing does Nor 
mean gathering or puckering. It may be 
pointed out that in this shape it is much easier 
to obtain a comfortable fit without any of the 
little pleats so often thought necessary for such 
figures. 

DRAFTING & MAKING A SKIRT 

Having learnt how to draft a bodice from 
measurements, the next step is the drafting 
and making of a plain skirt. We have chosen 
for this purpose a five-gored affair, of walki 
length, as one of the most usefu! skirts for bot. 
slim and stout; and, moreover, one that is 
capable of being easily adapted to a two, three, 
and seven-gored shape. 

For skirt drafting, the measurements required 
are those of waist, hip (this is taken at the 
largest part of the hips), and length of front. 
As we have already seen, however, the perfectly 
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proportioned figure is rather the exception than 
the rule, so it may be necessary to take measure- 
ments of the back and the sides to ensure & 
perfectly hanging skirt, particularly in the case 
of stout figures, though slender ones may also 
need this at ention. For instance, some either 
sink in or are rather flat a’ the back, just below 
the waist, o agent which is generally 
accompanied by an undue fulness of figure in 
front or at the hips, all of which will affect the 
hang of the skirt. This is of special importance 
in the case of skirts made cither just to clear 
the ground, or what is known as the “trotteur” 
length—+t.e,, several inches from the ground. 

The measurements of the skirt in the accom- 
panying drafting are : 

Waist measure 24 inches 

Hip measure ee ee ee ee 

Length of front ..  .. .. 40 4 
Having taken these measures, we will proceed 
to draft the skirt. 

The Front Gore. Draw lines A to 1], 
the length of skirt, at the edge, so as to keep 
this quite straight for the fold of front. 

Next. draw 1 to 2, quarter of hip measure 
(10 in.), then A to B, quarter of half waist 
measure, plus $ in. for the dart (34 in. in all). 
Now place a tape measure on B and 2, and 
make 3 the length of the skirt—1.¢., 40 in. 

B to © is 4 in, and B to 4 measures 4 in. 
Curve from C to 4 for the side of front, also 
from 1 to 3 for the foot part of this. Lower the 
waist front J in. from A, and then curve it up to 
(. Mark 5 midway between © and 3, this being 
of importance when putting together. [49] 


Side Gore. In drafting the side and 
back gores, remember to draw the lines for the 
length of these } in. or so from the edge of the 
paper to allow for turnings. 

Make A to B half the size of waist—remember, 
half measures are taken for this—plus 2in., which 
Just will be taken out in the Ree and then 
mark C midway between‘A and B. 

From B to 1D) measures @ in. 

From A to 1 is 1 in. (or a twelfth of waist 
measure). 

C to E is a twelfth of waist measure, less din. 

From 1] to F is § in. 

Curve from F through E to D. 

F to G is | of waist measure—i.e., 3 in. 

D to H is the same length. 

Draw a line from 1 to 2 for the length of 
skirt (40 in.), then make 2 to 3 half of scat 
measure (2] in.), plus 6 in. ; mark 4 midway 
between 2 and 3, 5 being halfway between 2 and 
4, and 6 the same distance between 4 and 3. 

Now place a tape measure on B, extending it 
to 3; draw a line and make 7 the length of 
skirt, then do the same from E to 4, and make 
I the length of skirt. 

We now return to the waist, and finish the 
dart here. 8 and # are each midway between 
Fand G, Hand D. 8 toJ and 9 to K are each 
the length of the skirt. 1 to 10 is 4 in., B to 
11 the same distance. 

Curve from F to 10 and from D to 11 for the 
sides of the gore, to shape these to the waist. 


~o 


Make dot L $} in. from £& on the line drawn 
from here to I; then draw lines from G and H 
to L for dart. 

For the foot part, draw lines from 2 through 
J, ITand K to 7. M and N are each half skirt 
length, that is 20 in., and correspond to 5 on 
front width. [50] 

Back Gore. Draw line A to 1, the length 
of skirt, and 1 to 2, half of hip measure (21 in.). 
3 is midway between 1 and 2, 4 between 1 and 
3, 5 between 3 and 2. From A to B measures 
quarter of waist, plus 4 in. (34 in.) ; whilst C is 
midway between Aand B. Aand Dis din. E 
and F are each halfway between D and C, C 
and B. 

Now place the tape measure on B, also on 2, 
and make 6 tho length of skirt, Eto I. CtoH and 
F to G being each the same measurements. For 
the foot part, draw a line from 1 to I, H and 
G, to 6. A to 7 is 4 in., curve from D to 7 
for the side of back gore. 8 and 9 are each half 
of skirt length. [51] 

Note that the broken lines in the side gore 
represent the wrap for placket opening. From 
F to 12 is the length of placket, 12 to 13 being 
2 in., 13 to E measures $ in. more than from 
F to 12, this being necessary for the curve of 
waist. The thick line on the wrap shows where 
the pocket can be inserted. This, however, is 
a matter for which no hard-and-fast rule can be 
given, as pockets can be placed in the gores, in 
the case of full skirts, or on the other side of the 
placket, to come under the front. 

When the skirt is drafted, cut it out along 
the pencil marks, and notch the sides of the 
gores at the dots 4, 10, 11, and 7; also 5, M, 
N, and 8, so that no mistake shall be made 
when putting together. 


Adapting Pattern to other Shapes. 
Fashion is so constantly changing in the 
matter of skirts that we cannot possibly attempt 
to deal with the variations of La Mode in this 
respect, but will confine ourselves to showi 
how the more usual shapes can be svolved 
from the skirt just drafted. When these are 
done successfully, the worker should have gained 
sufficient knowledge to evolve any more elaborate 
styles that may be preferred. 


The Circular or Umbrella Skirt. 
In the diagrams given, the portions not to be 
cut are marked with a line and crosses. The 
umbrella skirt is now a very popular shape, so 
we will take it first. It is cut in one piece, 
with a seam down the centre of back, but 
fashion sometimes prefers it cut in two pieces, 
with a seam in the centre of front as well, a 
ae usually adopted for checked and striped 
goods. 

If cut in one, it is not always possible to do 
80 from material folded in the ordinary way; 
but if this be opened out to its full width and 
then folded, it is comparatively easy. It is, 
however, only possible to do this when the 
material has no pattern or pile, as seams or 
joins are sometimes made on either side; and 
unless both are the right way of the material, 
the result will not be a happy one. 
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To convert the five-gored skirt to a circular 
shape, cut the side gore from I, through L, to 
within } in. of C; this will allow it to fit sare 
at the waist without darts, and also give a lit 
more spring and fulness at the lower part. If 
darts are required, this is not necessary. At 
the present moment, however, the circular 
skirt is very full and guileless of darts at the 
waist. 

Having cut up the gore, open out the material 
to ita fall width, and fold over ; then lay all the 
gores on the material, with the centre-front to 
the fold, beginning at the bottom and taking 
care to allow for turning up. Place all the 
darts together, leaving a space of 3 in. or more 
at the bottom For a close-fitting skirt, close 
the darts F and C, 10 and 4 touching, which 
will leave 5 in. between cach gore. Treat the 
other darts in the same manner. Pin all care- 
fully in place before marking 
and cutting out. [52] 

If the waist part be tucked or 
gathered, the darts should be 

laced apart. From this it will 

seen that. this model is 
capable of many modifications, 
and inay be utilised for an 
ordinary morning skirt or made 
into an extremely stylish affair, 
suited to a visiting or an even- 
ing gown, when it could be 
trimmed in a variety of ways. 

A Three-piece SKirt. 
This shape of skirt is also 
popular, and consists of a 
front width and two wide 
gores. ‘To obtain it, place the 
centre-front to the fold of / 
material, then place the side 
and back gores together, 7 and 
}1 touching. also 8 and N and 
7and J. Mark round and cut 
out, excepting the portions 
indicated by the crosses, as 
in the previous diagram. The 58. 
front side of gore, F to 2, must 
be placed to the selvedge ; and to cut this without 
joins the material will have to be opened out to 
its full width, though it would not be quite so 
economical as cutting from the material folded 
in the ordinary way and joining on small pieces 
at the lower edge of back. [58] 

Converting a Five to a Seven-gored 
Suirt. Avery graceful skirt is the seven-gored 
shape, particularly for stout figures, and also 
for a amart skirt for evening wear. 

For this the following alterationsare made in the 
side gore, so we must again refer to diagram [50]. 

Make S I in. to the right of I, then draw a 
line from § to dot L—that is, just at the point of 
the dart, as indicated by the broken line in the 
diagram. Now trace from 8, through L, to G 
at the waist, so that F to G and 2 to § now 
represent the first side gore. H to D and I to 
7 make the second gore. When tacking 
together, place G to H, S and I together. 

A * Flare” and Evening SKirt. From 
our five-gored pattern we can also evolve the 
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“flare’’ skirt, either in five or seven-piece 
form. Our di shows the latter, the flare 
being indicated by a broken line, whilst the 
double line indicates the direction to be taken 
if a trained skirt be desired ; the length of this, 
of course, depending on taste and circum- 
stances. [54] A five-gored “flare” skirt is 
cut in the same way. 

The skirt shown in this diagram is close- 
fitting round the hips, but as fashion alters so 
much in respect to fulness, it may be necessary 
to cut it of ampler dimensions, 

The width of the front gore is a quarter of hip 
measure, the two side gores quarter of hip. plus 
5 in. or more, and the back, half of hip, or more, 
according to taste and prevailing fashion. The 
length, of course, will also be regulated by the 
same rules, as well as the flare, which may 
be more than the 3 in. allowed for in the 

diagram. When cutting out 
this skirt, the gores with the 
broken line should be placed 
to the straight of the material, 

as indicated in 54. 
The Back Fulness. 
With respect to the fulness at 
the back, this is largely a 
matter of taste and fashion. 
Sometimes a sheath-like effect, 
guileless of any pleat at the 
back, is the prevailing mode ; at 
others a fairly full effect is pre- 
ferred, which is obtained either 
\ by a box, or an inverted, pleat 
at the centre-back. If the 
\ former, the centre-back must 
be placed to a fold, as there 

\ must be no seam here. If the 

latter, the centre seam on 

\ the bias, as shown in the 

diagram [51], will be correct, 

but the needed amount 

for this can be allowed on 
the back of the pattern. 

For stout figures, a pleat 
or fulness at the centre-back 
is always desirable, as it “‘ takes away ” from 
the apparent width or flatness which is so 
frequently the weak point. 

If a gathered skirt be required, the drafting 
should be cut without allowing for either dart or 
shaping at waist part of seam—that is, from A 
to B in the case of each gore, plus the necessary 
amount for fulness, which depends on the 
material employed, as very thin stuff requires 
a good deal to look well without adding very 
much to the size of hips. The greater amount 
of fulness should be at the back part of side 
gore and the back gore. 

Cutting out the Lining. Having traced 
and cut out the pattern and carefully marked 
the various portions indicated by the dota, we 
will proceed to cut out the lining. 

Place the front of pattern to the fold. Trace 
from 1 to 3 to C, and also through 5, leaving 
# in. on side seams, and | in. on the bottom for 
turnings. Should the material be of a loose 
make, 14 in. must be left 


crossway edge away. Now place the bias edge 
of the front gore to the straight edge of side 
gore, according to the marks or notches, taking 
care not to stretch the crossway edge, nor to 


The front edges of side and back gores go to the 
selvedge Ifthe lining is not wide enough to cut 
the side gore, join on pieces at the lower part 
of back, as shown in diagram [55]. Trace from 


2 to F, through E to D, from 2 to 7, from 7 to 
D; also the line from I to dot L and the dart, 
the dart and wrap, also M and N, and leave 
turnings as before. Then trace the back gore. 

Cutting the Facing for Foot Part. 
The broken lines at the bottom of the diagrams 
49,50 and 51 indicate the depth of facing, 
which, to set well, must be cut to the same 
shape as the bottom of the skirt. For the front, 
mark off 3 in. from the bottom, or the depth 
of facing required, from 1 on the fold, also in 
the centre and up from 3. Draw a line through 
these marks. 

For the side gore, mark up 3 in. (or to corre- 
poe with the front) from 2, J, I, K and 7; 

en draw a line through marks, as explained 
for front. Treat the two gores in the same 
way ; then, to save wasting the lining, trace the 
facing out on paper, taking care to number and 
mark the parts where av are to be joined. 

Cutting out the Material. When the 
lining is cut out, proceed to arrange the 
various portions on the material, as shown in 
the diagram [55], which represents the five-gored 
skirt placed and pinned on 44-in. goods without 
any up or down, so that the back gore may be 
reversed, and considerable economy effected. 

For faced cloth, or any material with an up 
and down, each gore must be placed the right 
oy up, and no reversing is possible, as shown 
in diagram [56]. Velvet or velveteen will neces- 
sitate each piece being placed separately and to 
face the right way up of the material, in the 
same way as shown for bodice. [See Boptcz.] 
Trace and mark the material in the same way 
as the lining, allowing the same turnings. 

Basting Lining and Material. First 
outline the waist-line and the bottom of the 
skirt on the lining, also the placket opening 
and darts, with white cotton. Before beginning 
to baste, place the fold of material of front on 
the corresponding fold of lining, and tack the 
two picces together along this line. Smooth 
the material carefully on both sides of the fold, 
also towards the top and bottom of the gore, on 
along the edge, and round the gore. Use 
No. 40 basting-cotton, with a No. 5 or 6 needle. 
Begin to baste [for basting see SrrtcuEs and 
also Bopicek] at the left-hand side of the waist, 
smoothing it as you go along, taking care not 
to stretch the bias side of the gore. Baste 
ining and material together with a stitch 
# in. in length—with the needle straight from 
right to left—all round the gore, 1} in. from 
the wheel-mark. 

For the side gore, pin the centre of this to the 
centre wheel-mark of lining, and all round the 
edges, carefully smoothing before pinning ; 
then baste down the centre and all round in the 
same way as for the front. Proceed with:the 
back gore in the same way aa the side gore. 

TacKing the Gores Together. Place 
the side gore on the table, with the straight, 
or selvedge edge towards the worker and the 


lift it from the table when tacking. Pin the 
material in the wheel-marks at the waist at 
top and bottom edge, also midway and several 
times between. 

Tack } in. only in from the pins, making 
stitches $ in. in length, leaving the lining 
loose; then take out the pins and turn the 
lining back to the wheel-mark all along the 
gore. The left-side gore should only be tacked 
as far as the placket opening. 

Tack the other gores to their corresponding 
edges in the same way, remembering that the 
selvedge edges will go to the bias ones, except. 
of course, at centre-back, where the two cross- 
way edges come together. 

Stitching the Seams. The inside of the 
skirt should now present the appearance in 
diagram [57], where all but the back seam are 
tacked ready for machine-stitching, this being 
left open for the sake of clearncss. 

When machining the seams, keep the work 
well up to the needle; this is especially neces- 
sary if the material be at all loose, as a puckered, 
stretched, or drawn effect will be the result if 
the machine be allowed to drag the work. No. 
60 cotton should be used for stitching the 
seams, but silk is preferable, and, if the latter, 
use either 36 or 40. Stitch up left side of front 
gore only as far as placket-opening. 

Preasing the Seams. When all the 
seams are machined, remove the tacking- 
threads, also the white cotton tackings, from 
the seams, but be careful not to remove those of 
placket opening. 

Before pressing, cut off the edges of the 
seams to about $ in. Do not use water or a 
damp cloth, unless experiments have previously 
been made on a piece of the material to see 
whether it will stand this, as some stuffs will 
quite change colour if either be employed. Open 
the seams and with the aid of a covered roller 
and # warm iron, procaed to press them gently. 
It should be remembered that in dressmaking 
the word “pressing” is used in its literal 
sense; the iron should neither be pushed nor 
rubbed along, as in laundry work, but should 
be used with a firm, gentle pressure. 

When the seams are well pressed, tack the 
straight edge of the lining } in. away from the 
seam of the skirt—the whcel-marksa on the 
lining and material must now meet—then turn 
down the bias side } in. beyond the wheel- 
marks (to make up for con making), and 
tack over the straight edge. Note the crossway, 
or bias, edges of gores are felled over the straight 
ones. Now fell the turned-over crossway edge 
with a fine needle and No. 60 cotton. [58] 

To prevent the waist getting stretched whilst 
the seams are being felled down, it is advisable 
to tack a piece of straight lining to the waist-line. 
Proceed with the back and side gores in the 
Same manner, remembering that the other side 
of the skirt. is tacked from top to bottom. 

To be continued 
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By Professor HENRY ADAMS 


ENGLAND is fortunately constituted for the 
study of geology. e various strata in 
their natural position, in horizontal layers one 
above the other, would occupy many miles, and 
the lower ones would be practically inaccessible. 
But in England they are, speaking generally, 
tilted up on the western side and down on the 
eastern side, all lying at an angle, so that on 
the east coast only recent alluvial deposits are 
found, but in travelling towards the west, the 
outcyop of the various strata is passed over until 
the igncous rocks are reached on the west 
coast. ; 
Architecture Dependent on Geology. 
The architecture of a country naturally 
follows that form most suitable to the pre- 
valent building material, so that where forests 
abound timber dwellings are the rule—as in 
Norway at the present time, and in England 
during ita early history. Upon the disappearance 
of forests, recourse has to be had to the materials 
in the soil. Hence towards the east coast, where 
clay abounds, brick buildings are the rule; and 
towards the west, whore stone is abundant, 
stone dwellings are more common. 


The London Basin. In the neighbour- 
hood of London there is a peculiar dip in the 
strata, taken across the bed of the Thames, 
forming what is called the London Basin [47]. 
A study of this will show how rocks and minerals 
that have been deposited at different periods may, 
in certain places, be seen and examined on the 
surface. It also shows why artesian wells sunk 
through the impervious London clay provide a 
large supply of water, it having travelled through 
the greensand from considerable distances. 

Building Stones. Building stones may 
be classed as (a) hardstones, such as granite and 
several kinds of sandstones ; and (b) freestones, 
such as Portland oolite, Bath stone, Caen 
stone, etc. They may also be divided into (a) 
siliceous stones, in which silica is the prominent 
constituent, such asGranite, Bramley Fall, and 
Craigleith ; (6) argillaceous stones, in which 
alumina is the chief constituent, such as clay 
slate ; (c) calcareous stones, in which carbonate 
of lime predominates, such as Kentish Rag, 
Portland, Bath, Caen; etc. Sandstones have the 
greatest fire-resisting ability ; limestones decom- 
pose under heat, and clay, slate, and similar 
stones crack when heated. 


Detecting the Natural Bed. Some 
stones, particularly when of a laminated variety, 
show the natural bed at a glance, two of the 
faves being comparatively flat and smooth, and 
the others more or less in projecting portions. 
In other samples, stratification of coloured or 
crystalline particlea may be observed, and when 
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-the Giants’ Causeway. 


the stone contains shells the position in which 
they are bedded may indicate the natural bed, 
as they would originally be deposited horizon- 
tally. Sometimes wetting a stone helps to show 
up the difference in the faces and make the 
stratification more apparent. If the water be 
applied gradually, the direction in which the 
moisture spreads most rapidly indicates the 
natural bed. Under a magnifying-glass the 
particles composing the stone may be observed 
flattened in the direction of the pressure, thus 
showing the beds. When it cannot be detected 
by the eye, the mason can often tell by the feel 
of the grain in working it. 

In considering the principal stones used in 
building, it will be desirable to begin with the 
oldest group. 

Basalt. Basalt is the general name given 
to those igneous rocks of volcanic origin which 
by eruptive agencies have been forced as lava 
through granite and the superincumbent strata 
to all levels at varioustimes. Basalts are nearly 
homogeneous, the component materials being 
finely divided and equally distributed through- 
out the mass, while granites consist of tals 
of such size as to render the composition clearl 
evident on inspection. True basalt is found all 
over the county of Antrim in Ireland, in the 
Hobrides, and the North and Midland counties 
of England. It is of a dark green, or near! 
black, colour, and so difficult to quarry and wor 
that it is only used for road metal, paving setts, 
and pitchers, and the manufacture of artificial 
stone. It is composed of lime-felspar, augite 
(silicate of magnesia), olivine, and titano- 
ferrite; when the felspar predominates, the 
colour is rather lighter. It generally occurs in 
dykes or sheets, penetrating other rocks, or 
lying between them or upon the surface, some- 
times stratified, and at other times columnar, 
with six or eight sides, as in the Isle of Staffa or 
Basalt lava blocks, 
either rock-faced, or with drafted margins, form 
good plinths for heavy buildings. 

Trap Rocks. Trap rocks consist of a 
mixture of felspar and hornblende, varying from 
a dense mass without apparent grain to a 
granular crystalline structure. The names of 
the varieties depend upon the district from which 
they come. The colours vary from greenish- 
grey to black. When stratified, this stone 
may be easily converted to paving setts, but 
is not suitable for use as a building stone, 
Owing to its decomposition on exposure to the 
weather. 


Greenstone. Greenstone is distinguished 


from true basalt by its containing hornblende ; 
for example, that found at Ponmaenmawr in 
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MARBLES OF COMMERCE, SHOWING VEINING AND COLOURING 


North Wales, and at Rowley Regis in Stafford- 
shire, known as Rowley Rag. The Penmaenmawr 
stone is easily split for paving setts by cutting 
a fine line with an axe in the direction required, 
and then tapping smartly with a hammer. 


Whinstone. Whinstone is similar material 
found in various parts of Scotland. It is 
used as road metal. 


Serpentine. Serpentine is a hydrated 
silicate of magnesia mixed with carbonate of 
lime, steatite or soap-stone, and diallage, which 
is a foliated variety of hornblende and dolomite. 
It is found in all shades of green and red, and 
takes its name from the mottled streaks and 

atches in which the components are arranged. 

t occurs in Galway as Connemara marble; in 
the Shetland Isles and North of Scotland, 
Anglesea, and Cornwall. It is compact in tex- 
ture, but soft and easily worked, takes a fine 
polish, and is used for interior decorations, as it 
does not weather well for outdoor use in towns. 
The red varieties weather better than the green. 
They are quarried in blocks two to three feet 
long. 


Porphyry. Porphyry is a stone of varied 
colours, consisting of a fine matrix with larger 
crystals interspersed. Felstone, or felsitic por- 
phyry, has a base of quartz and orthoclase, 
known as felsite, with independent crystals of 
felspar. Quartziferous porphyry has a base of 
a granular crystalline compound of quartz and 
felspar, with independent crystals of quartz and 
felspar. It is used chicfly for road metal and 
paving setts, but the fawn-coloured sorts are 
sometimes used as building stones, although 
they cannot be obtained in very large blocks. 


Porphyritic Granite. Porphyritic granite 
from Penzance and Land’s End has large 
crystals of felspar, known as horses’ teeth, and 
has a yellowish tint. Shap Fell is a porphy- 
ritic granite from Westmorland, and is of a 
pink, or reddish-brown colour. It takes a fine 
polish, and is largely used for decorative work, of 
which London examples are the columns at St. 
Pancras Station and the posts enclosing the 
western area of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 


Granite. Granite is the general term for 
granite and syenite and for stones of intcr- 
mediate composition. It is an igneous rock of 
granular crystalline structure, consisting of 50 
to 60 per cent. of quartz in crystals, 30 to 40 
per cent. of felspar in amorphous lumps, and 
about 10 per cent. of mica in small detached 
glittering particles. The felspar is very irregular 
in size, and its colour gives the tone to the mass. 
The durability of granite depends principally 
upon the proportion of quartz it contains, on 
the regular distribution of the felspar, on the 
smallness of the mica grains, and upon the 
absence of iron in any form. The mica is the 
most liable to decay, but the felspar is some- 
times in a state of incipient decomposition into 
kaolin, or porcelain clay. Potash felspar is 
more liable to decay than lime-and-soda felspar. 
There is very little waste in a granite quarry, as 
the larger pieces are used as building blocks, the 
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MATERIALS AND STRUCTURES 


smaller for road metal, and the chippings for the 
manufacture of artificial stone. 


Aberdeen Granite. ‘his granite is con- 
sidered one of the best. It is aclear grey, very 
durable, and takes a high polish. It is exten- 
sively used for building purposes in the neigh- 
bourhood of the quarries, also for bridges and 
dock work. In London it is used for polished 
columns, pilasters, plinths, and other architec- 
tural features. It is better to have it dressed at 
the quarry, as it is easier to work before the 
quarry sap has dried out. The local men, from 
their experience, can also nsually work it with 
greater facility ; and as ‘most granite quarries 
have machinery on the spot, those portions which 
can be so worked can with advantage be dressed 
at the quarry. The saving’ of freight in the 
reduced weight is also a consideration. 


Peterhead Granite. This is a well- 
known variety, of a good red colour, taking a fine 
polish. It is largely used for constructional and 
decorative purposes. The pillars of the Carlton 
Club, London, are of Peterhead granite. 

Guernsey Granite. Guernsey granite is 
very hard, and tends to become slippery when 
used for paving sctts and pitchers, but is very 
durable. It has a close grain and bluish colour, 
and is generally heavier than Scotch granite. 


Irish Granites. Irish granites have 
various shades of grey, as a rule, but that from 
Galway has a reddish tint, and Newry furnishes 
a granite of greenish colour which is more 
correctly a syenite. 


Norway Granite. This variety, generally 
grey, but obtainable in other colours, is very 
largely used for kerbstones, for which it is 
preferred, as it may be obtained in long lengths. 


Syenitic Granite. This granite has the 
addition of hornblende to the other minerals in 
ordinary granite. De Lank granite from 
Cornwall is one of the best known, and is highly 
appreciated from its density and light-grey colour. 
It is hard, compact, and durable, and was 
used in several works at Portland, Milford, 
and Devonport, as well as for Eddystone 
and Beachy Head lighthouses, and in Black- 
friars Bridge. 


Syenite. Syenite is similar in general 
appearance to granite, but consists of crystals of 
quartz, felspar, and hornblende, the latter taking 
the place of the mica in ordinary granite. The 
name is derived from Syene, in Upper Egypt, 
but it is also found in Leicestershire, Merioneth- 
shire, and the Channel Islands. It is generally 
of a dark blackish-green colour owing to the 
hornblende, and containing some pink, grey, or 
pinkish-brown crystals of felspar, according to 
the locality from which it is derived. It is on 
the whole tougher, harder, more compact, and 
of finer grain than ordinary granite, and of a 
darker colour. It is the most durable of the 
granite class, and will take a fine polish, but is 
used principally for paving setts and road metal. 
When the expense is not prohibitive, it may be 
used for exterior decoration. 
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Leicestershire Granite. This is a 
true syenite, but the colour is variable, that 
known as Charnwood being dark-green, Clift 
Hill dark-green and pink, while others are blue 
and pinkish-brown. 

Elvan. Elvan is a fine-grained crystalline 
stone, composed of quartz and felspar, found in 
Cornwall and Devonshire ; like a granite, but 
without mica. 

Gneiss. (Cinciss belongs to the metamorphic 
group, composed of quartz, felspar, and mica. 
The Netter constituent occurs in layers, giving 
an appearance of stratification, and enabling the 
stone to be easily split. It is used as a building 
material in the bodies of walls, and also for 
flagging. 

Mica Schist, or Mica Slate. This 
stone is composed of mica and quartz in thin 
layers, of a silvery grey, glistening colour. It 
is used for flagging. 


Hornblendic Schist, or Hornblende 
Slate. This consists principally of horn- 
blende, with a little felspar and quartz. It is 
tougher than mica slate, runs thicker, and is 
superior for flagging. 


Slate. Slate is a stone formed of com- 
pressed clay, derived from the decomposition of 
felspar in the granite rocks washed down into 
ancient sca-beds, and there subjected to great 
pressure and heat, and the cleavage planes 
developed afterwards by lateral compression due 
to the shrinkage of the carth’s crust. It is, 
therefore, originally an aqueous or sedimentary 
rock, but classed as metamorphic owing to the 
changes wrought in its constitution by igneous 
action. 

The action is supposed to have been somewhat 
as follows: The original grains, more or less 
rounded, asx shown in 48, were compressed by 
superincumbent deposits into laminated beds 
(49), asin ordinary stratification, and then, by 
the great horizontal pressure due to the 
shrinkuge of the carth’s crust, the layers were 
forced to take a more or Jess vertical position 
{50}. This resulted in the original beds becoming 
convoluted, as shown by the wavy lines in 51, 
and in cleavage planes being created, as shown 
by the straight inclined lines in the same 
figure. The upper surface being denuded by 
the action of the weather, glaciers, etc., does 
not often follow the line of the stratification. 

Slates are found chiefly in North Wales, but 
also in Cornwall, Lancashire, and Westmorland. 
The blocks are sawn to various lengths, according 
to the size of slate required, separated into 
pillars [52], and then split along the cleavage 
planes to an average of ,', in. thick. The most 
usual sizes are Duchesses, 24 in. by 12 in.; 
Countesses, 20 in. by 10 in. ; Ladies, 16 in. by 
10 in. ; and Doubles, 13 in. by10in. Blue slates 
are obtained from Bangor, Cefn, East Cornwall, 
Launceston, and elsewhere. Purple slates from 
Carnarvon and Penrhyn; green from Elter- 
water, Tilberthwaite. Kirkstone, &c.: grey 
from Yeolmbridge and Garrybeg; red from 
Dinorwic. Although chiefly used for roof cover- 
ings, owing to their comparative lightness and 
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durability when ia rai to the weaths, 
larger slabs are used for chimney-pieces, 1, er, th 
shelves, steps, tanks, paving, etc., and for may eae 
other purposes in the neighbourhood of the . 
quarries. A good slate should have a clear ring © 
when struck with the knuckles, should he free 
from any earthy smell when wetted, and when 
stood to half its depth in water should show no 
perceptible rise of moisture. The conversion of 
a block from the quarry into roofing slates is 
shown in 62. 

American Slates. American slates of 
various colours have been introduced, but they 
only have one quality to recommend them—viz., 
cheapness in first. cost. 


Westmorland Slates. Westmorland 
slates are thicker and coarscr than Welsh slates. 
They are not made to any special size, and 
are termed ton slates, being sold by weight 
instead of numbers. They are sorted out into 
sizes On the job, the largest being fixed at the 
eaves, and the courses diminished in width as 
the ridge is approached. They are sometimes 
laid like glass in a conservatory roof, with a 
simple lap at the ends, butting at the sides 
against a fillet down the centre of the rafters, 
and the joint covered with a twice splayed 
wood fillet. 


Enamelled Slate. Enamelled slate is 
used for lavatory tops, table tops, and chimney- 
picces. Cornish slate makes the best slabs, but 
inferior slate is generally used for enamelling. 
The slabs are planed and rubbed, coloured black, 
and placed in racks in a large oven heated to 
300° F. When removed, they are coloured to 
imitate various marbles, and again heated, and 
finally polished with rottenstone. 


Slatestones, or Tilestones. These are 
not true slates, although called slates locally. 
A truc slate does not split along its bedding 
planes, but along cleavage planes, more or less 
at right angles to the bedding planes, while the 
tilestones are sandstones or limestones that 
split easily along their bedding planes, and thus 
form slabs that may be used for roofing purposes. 
The best known are perhaps the Colyweston 
slates from Stamford, in Rutlandshire, consisting 
of a dark-grey limestone. The blocks are split 
into slabs by having water thrown on them in 
the winter, when alternate freezing and thawing 
cause the splitting. 

Sandstones. In sandstones the grains of 
quartz or silica forming the mass of the stone are 
indestructible, but the cementing material may 
be very liable to decay, as happens in the case of 
carbonate of lime. A dull, earthy appearance in 
sandstone indicates a poor quality. When the 
cementing material is siliceous the stone is most 
durable. Sandstones may be classed, according 
to their physical character, as liver-rock, flag- 
stones, tilestones, and grits; or according to their 
composition, as micaceous, calcareous, felspathic, 
and metamorphic. 

Shamrock Stone. This stone. which 
comes from Liscannor in Ireland, is a blue-grey 
millstone grit of two kinds, both very hard and 
durable. That from the top bed is used for 
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kerbs, setta, pitching, and Lecraien 4 blocks for 


" engin purposes. That from the lower bed 
is Sightly lanninated, and can be split very truly 
for pavings, landings, flags, and steps. Itis very 
durable, as it is free from carbonates. 

Bristol Pennant, or Blue Pennant. 
This is a hard sandstone of a blue colour, very 
good for municipal work, such as pavings, kerbs, 
channelling, and pitching ; also for steps, land- 
ings, caps, copings, and girder-beds. 

Craigleith and Hailes Stone. This 
is considered to be the most durable sandstone, 
containing only 1']1 per cent. of carbonate of 
lime, and 98:3 per cent. of silica. It isa silvery 
white or pale-grey colour, with crystalline 
fracture, and largely used for all purposes where 
strong, good weathering stone is required. It is 
very free from defects. 

Darley Dale. Darley Dale is a white 
sandstone with very little carbonate of lime, but 
containing 1:3 per cent. of oxide of iron and 
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in: three distinct beds, the first two series bei 
of a colour, and the bottom bed of a blnish 
tint. e stone is well adapted for building or 
for heavy engineering work, such as docks and 
bridges. It was used in the construction of 
Cardiff, Swansea, Gloucester, and other dooks. 

Closeburn Red Freestone. = This 
variety, quarried in Dumfriesshire, has very good 
weathering qualities. Examined under a micro- 
scope, it is seen to consist of angular fragmenta 
of quartz, with a cementing matrix of a ferru- 
ginous silico-argillaceous character, by which 
they are firmly interlocked. It has a good red 
colour, which does not fade. 

Robin Hood. Robin Hood is a greenish- 
grey sandstone, quarried near Wakefield, in 
Yorkshire. It is very durable, and is largely 
used for landings, staircases, and sawn slabs. 

Park Spring. This is a light ferruginous 
brown sandstone from Farnley, near Leeds, in 
Yorkshire, occurring in irregular beds. Much of 
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TOOLS USED IN QUARRYING AND WORKING STONE 


alumina. It is compact and very hard, and is 
extensively used for general building purposes, 
as it weathers well. 

Abercarne. Abercame is a blue Welsh 
sandstone, very similar to blue Pennant. 

Bramley Fall. This is the most noted 
of the Yorkshire sandstones, of homogeneous 
structure. The original is all worked out, but 
good stone is still obtained from the same 
neighbourhood, although in thinner beds. It is 
much subject to iron stains. The lamination of 
York stone, as used for flags, is due to plates of 
mica running in one plane. 

Scotgate Ash. This is a_ light-brown 
York stone, chiefly used for steps, landings, 
copings, and sinks. One of the beds is called 
ragstone, which is recommended for heavy 
engine bases and foundations. 

Forest of Dean Stone. This stone, 
found in the coal measures of Gloucestershire, is 
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the stone known as Park Spring comes from 
other quarries. 

Beer. Beer is classed both as a sandstone 
and limestone. owing to its constituents. Itis a 
light-brown Devonshire stone, soft when first 
quarried, but becoming harder by exposure. 


Limestones. Limestones, when compact 
and crystalline, are almost free from defects. As 
a Class, they are rather soft and absorbent, and 
liable to sand cracks. They vary very much in 
texture, from the pure crystalline structure of 
marble to the roe-like structure of Ketton and 
Bath stone, the shelly structure of Ancaster, 
Purbeck, and Portland, and the homogeneous 
structure of Kentish Rag. They are classified, 
according to their physical properties, as compact 
limestones, granular limestones, shelly lime- 
stones, and magnesian limestones. 

Keinton Stone. Keinton stone is a blue 
lias limestone used for floors, landings, steps, 


hearths, pavéttionta kerbs, and channeling, and 
is both cheap and lasting. It is also used in the 
manufacture of lias lime. 

Kentish Rag. This is a very homo- 
geneous stone of a blueish colour, extremely 
tough, so that it is not readily dressed with chisels. 
It is commonly used as a facing stone for 
churches in the style known as “ polygonal rag- 
work.” It is liable to patches of hassock, which 
is a soft, porous stone like compact sand. It is 
also liable to pockets of iron pyrites, which, if 
exposed to the atmosphere, oxidise and cause 
rust stains. Of the various beds, Pelsea yields 
large hard blocks 12 in. thick, but difficult to 
quarry. Whiteland Bridge produces blocks 12 ft. 
long of any width, and is very free in working. 
Horsebridge yields blocks of good stone 15 ft. 
long and 16 in. thick. The other beds yield only 
small stones fit for rubble, kerbing, and pitching. 

Marbles. Ashford is a black Derbyshire 
marble used for chimney-pieces. Berry Pomeroy 
is a red and white Devonshire marble. Carrara 
is an Italian marble of a pure white, close- 
grained and uniform, used for statuary, head- 
stones, and chimncy-pieces. Rouge Royal is a 
French marble, red and brown veined, used for 
chimney- pieces and table tops. Tullamore is a 
grey Irish marble used for chimney-pieces and 
internal decorations. Hopton Wood is a fine- 
grained, compact stone of a warm light-grey 
colour. It weathers well, and is largely used for 
steps, paving, etc.; it will also take a good 
polish, and may be classed as a marble. Purbeck 
Marble, from the upper odlite beds, is of a grey 
colour, and is capable of taking a polish, although 
cavities frequently occur which have to be filled 
with wax. It was much used for the slender 
shafts in the interior of old churches, as in the 
Temple Church, London, and is still largely used 
for internal church work. The veining and 
colouring of the best figured marbles are shown 
in the frontispiece. 

Odlites. This name is given to those 
limestones which show a distinct structure like 
the hard-roe of a fish. As a rule, they are bad 
weathering stones. Portland Stone is obtained 
from the upper parts of the oolitic scries, and 
consists of four distinct varieties of building 
stone, known as True Roach, Whitbed, Curf, and 
Basebed, all of which are of a whitish-brown 
colour, weathering to a bluish tint, but of widely 
different structure. The section of a Portland- 
stone quarry is shown in 53. The upper 
portion being excavated, the top aay and roach 
are blasted, and the whitbed and basebed are 
quarried by wedges and levers. True roach may 
be distinguished from the other varieties by the 

culiar fossil it contains, known as the “ Port- 
and screw” [54]. This stone is tough, strong, 
weathers well, and is particularly good for 
resisting the action of water, for which reason it 
has been largely used for breakwaters, dock and 
sea walls, etc. Whitbed is, perhaps, the most 
valuable building stone in the Portland series. 
It weathers admirably, is easily dressed to a 
smooth surface, and will take a fine arris, and 
is therefore suitable for the best class of ashlar 
work. Curf, or bastard roach, resembles true 
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tdach very closely, but is inferior in almost every 
respect. It is largely used in the locality of the 
quarry, and is suitable for foundations and 
backing walls. Basebed is almost identical with 
whitbed in appearance, but is softer. and not 
such agood weathering stone; it is well adapted 
for the finest class of internal work and carving. 


Ancaster. Ancaster is a cream-coloured 
compact, and fine-grained odlite, but is found 
both white and brown. The white is a hard, 
close-grained stone, with small hard shells 
apparent. It works very much like Bath stone, 
and weathers well. A number of tho Lincolnshire 
churches are built of this stone, and it is used 
locally for building work generally, but in London 
its principal use is for door and window dressings. 

Bath Stone. Bath stone is the name 
applied to the stone found in the Great, or Bath 
odlitic formation. It is obtaincd from many 
different . quarries, of which Box Ground, 
Corsham, and Coombe Down are among the best. 
Box Ground is the best. weathering stone, and is 
largely used for dressings, carved, and moulded 
work. Corsham, when fine-grained, is used for 
sculpture and mouldings, but that known as 
“ corngrit ” Corsham is very hard, and especially 
suitable for engine-beds, landings, ete. 

Caen. Caen is a fine odlite found in 
Normandy, and largely imported into England. 
It weathers badly, and is unsuitable for external 
work, but it is well adapted for internal carving, 
and is much used for internal decorative work. 

Chilmark. This, also known as Wardour 
stone, and in London as Tisbury, is a light 
greenish-grey to yellowish-brown odlite. It is 
largely used for building work generally, but is 
specially suitable for steps, pavings, and road 
mctal, also for heavy enginecring work, and any 
poe exposed to wet and hard wear; the 

inney beds for door and window dressings, 
moulded string courses, cornices, etc. ; Trough bed 
for steps, and Wardour Garden bed for internal 
moulded arches where great strength is required. 

Doulting Stone. This is ashelly, granular 
odlite, the colour of which varies from cream to 
a light brown. It is very uniform in texture, 
durable, free working, and is largely used for 
general building dg i 

Edithweston Freestone. This stone is 
similar to Ketton stone, and from an adjacent 
quarry. It is of a fine, even texture and good 
colour, easily worked with a fine arris, hardens 
on exposure to the weather, and withstands 
London smoke. 

Ham Hill. Ham Hill is a light yellowish- 
brown stone, bright when first quarried, but the 
colour soon tones down. The beds vary con- 
siderably in quality, but the best is very durable 
and strong, weathers well, and is used for 
facings and dressings. 

Ketton. Ketton is a very durable odlitic 
stone, of a creamy-pink colour, called roestone by 
masons. It is suitable for dressings, plinths, stairs, 
etc., and was used in the recent parts of Peter- 
borough and Ely Cathedrals, and at St. Pancras 
Station. The ragstone beds are white, cemented 
with highly crystallised carbonate of lime. 
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Painswick. Painswick is acream-coloured 
limestone from the upper odlite, of very uniform 
grain. It is suitable for internal staircases, and 
was used in the construction of the Houses of 
Parliament. 

Seacombe. Seacombe is a light-grey to 
light-brown odlite from the Purbeck beds. The 
whitbed from this quarry is a very good stone, 
of even colour, strong, and very durable under 
wear, 80 that it is an admirable stone for stairs. 
It is also used for kerbing and for dock walls. 


Dolomites. Dolomites are those mag- 
nesian limestones which have an atom of 
carbonate of lime for each atom of carbonate of 
magnesia, giving a result equivalent to an alloy 
in metals. Bolsover Moor is a light yellowish- 
brown magnesian limestone. This stone was at. 
first selected for the Houses of Parliament, but 
the quantity required was more than the quarry 
was capable of supplying. It is a durable 
building stone, and is also largely used for 
paving. Roche Abbey is a whitish-cream stone 
which weathers dark, and in lines according to 
the beds. It is, however. used for general 
building purposes. Mansfield (yellow) is generally 
classed as a Jimestone, as half its bulk consists 
of carbonate of lime, but some Mansfield 
contains #® much larger quantity. and is on that 
account not such a good weathering stone. 
Mansfield (red) is classed asa siliceous dolomite ; 
it in a ruddy brown, and loses some of its colour 
on exposure, and is a fairly good weathering 
stone. Mansfield (white) is a similar stone, of a 
greyish-white colour, used) for steps and Jand- 
ings. Both these varieties, red and white, are 
somotimes classed as sandstones. 


Artificial Stone. Artificial stone is a 
manufactured article intended to be used as a 
substitute for natural stone. There are many 
different kinds, passing under distinctive names, 
but they may be classed under three groups : 
Ordinary. or simple cement concretes ; hardened 
cement concretes ; and chemical stones. Simple 
concretes are mostly 
aggregate, with Portland cement as the matrix, 
and they have the advantage of either being laid 
in situ or cast in moulds to the true form 
required. Some of the best known simple 
concretes made are: Stuart's  Granolithic, 
Ward's Synthetic Stone, Globe Granite, and 
Basaltine Stone, the aggregate of the last- 
mentioned differing from the others in that it 
consists of basalt chippings, while trass is mixed 
with the cement. Of those concretes which are 
subjected to the hardening processes, Victoria 
Stone, Imperial Stone, Indurated Stone. and 
Empire Stone, are perhaps the best known. 


Victoria Stone. Victoria stone consists 
of an aggregate of crushed Leicestershire granite 
After the aggregate has been well washed. three 
parts ‘are thoroughly mixed with one of Portland 
cement in a dry state, and the water then care- 
fully added, to prevent washing out the fine 
cement. As soon as mixed, and before any setting 
takes place, the mixtum is put into the moulds, 


composed of granite - 


- care being taken to fill up all the corners in order 
to obtain fine arrises. When filled, the moulds 
are allowed to remain until the concrete has 
sufficiently set, the fastenings are then released, 
and the moulds, which are made in pieces, can 
then be readily detached. The slabs are next 
placed side by side in a tank containing sufficient 
silicate of soda solution to cover them, and they 
are left there for about 14 days. They are then 
stacked in the storeyard to season, and are 
used in the order of their age. Victoria stone is 
mostly used for paving slabs, but is also cast for 
steps, balustrades, ete. 

Imperial Stone. Imperial stone is very 
similar to Victoria stone, the chief differences 
being that the slabs are subjected to steam 
during setting, which enables the moulds to be 
removed in one day; they are placed in the 
silicate tanks for only three days, and are stacked 
for six months before use. Imperial stone pipes 
are made in a similar manner to the slabs, the 
only difference being that crushed flint is used 
for the aggregate in the place of granite. 


Ford’s Silicate of Limestone. This 
is the best known of the chemical stones. It is 
made of fine sand (silica) and chalk lime in the 
proportions of about 94 per cent. silica to about 
6 per cent. lime, mixed and rammed dry into a 
perforated steel box mould. The air is then 
extracted from the box, and boiling water forced 
in under pressure, which slakes the lime and then 
escapes through the holes. Afterwards, to 
ensure the thorough slaking of the lime and its 
combination with the silica, superheated steam 
is forced in under a pressure of 120 Ib. per square 
inch. The resulting stone resembles a sandstone, 
and the entire operation of manufacture only 
takes about eight hours. Chance’s Artificial 
Stone is made by melting Rowley Rag basalt 
and casting it in moulds to the shape required. 
Rust’s Vitrified Marble consists of a mixture of 
glass and sand fused together and run into 
moulds, 

Preservation of Stone. Fiuate is a 
solution of fluate of magnesia, obtained by dis- 
solving crystals in soft water applied to Bath 
and other soft limestones, converting them into 
a substance identical with fluor spar, which is 
insoluble, and therefore practically imperishable, 
For non-calcareous stones, a solution of lime is 
first used upon which the fluate can act. 


Szerelmey’s Stone Liquid. This is a 
soluble glass, which is painted on the surface, 
and is slowly absorbed, penctrating the surface 
and forming a waterproof layer impervious to 
moisture. It is transparent, but can be coloured 
to any shade desired. 

Painting the stone is sometimes done, but is 
not desirable, as it changes the colour and hides 
the natural grain, giving an artificial appearance. 
It also imprisons the moisture in the stone, and 
increases the risk of fracture by frost. Paints 
do not adhere well to stone, and, becoming 
oxidised by the action of the air, have to be 
periodically renewed 


To be continued 
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A SYNOPSIS OF THE GEOLOGY OF THE CHIEF KINDS OF STONE 
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To understand the formation and relative geological position of the various atones, it is necessary to present a synopsis 


ofthewhole. Different writers adopt various classifications. 




















The principal divisions are shown in this table. 
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Group 19 


LITERATURE} POETRY OF THE ELIZABETHAN 


4 I. The Lyric Poets. 


Continued from 
page Joh 





AGE 


Being a Short Study of Sidney and Spenser, 
and a Review of the Lesser Writersto the End of the Sixteenth Century 


By J. A. HAMMERTON 


HEN we turn our attention to the poetry 
of the Elizabethan age, it is as though we 
were looking with unskilled eyes upon a starry 
heaven, so bewildering and so brilliant are the 
names that glitter in the literary firmament of 
that wonderful age—Shakespeare, the “ bright 
particular star.” With the awakening of the 
English nation to a new and grander _per- 
ception of national patriotism, the dusky 
clouds of medimvalism had been suddenly dis- 
persed by the bright sun of a new day. 

Tt. is indeed hard to resist the temptation 
which besets every writer on the Elizabethans 
to Jet rhetoric displace 
criticism, to decorate one’s 
chronicle with “ purple 
patches.” But here the 
necessity to condense is 80 
imperative that we must 
content ourselves by deal- 
ing very briefly with most 
of the poets who now call 
for attention ; and, as in 
almost. every case it) will 
be necessary for the reader 
to make direct. acquaint- 
ance with their work, 
there is the Jess need for 
biographical oor critical 
detail. This may be 
thought an unprecedented 
method to adopt, but we 
are prepared to defend it 
on the ground that in a 
practical guide to English 
Literature it is more 
necessary to deal at some 
length with those writers 
who, while sufficiently im- 
portant from the historical 
point of view, are not 
urged upon the reader for 
his personal study, than with those whose 
works must be read. 


The New Era. Of course, there was 
nothing miraculous in the outburst of poetry 
which heralded and accompanied the Elizabethan 
age; the dawn of the new cra did not come so 
suddenly as the hyperbole of the impassioned 
historian would suggest. If from the time of 
Chaucer the genius and imagination of the 
country had languished, scholarship, at least, had 
ripened ; and, as we have heard, the medizval age 
did not pass away without leaving a legacy to the 
age that followed. since the English language 
had assumed, in the poetry of Wyatt and Surrey, 
a greater perfection of form than it had hitherto 
possessed, and it was now to be used by writers 
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SIR PHILIP SIDNEY 


imbued with loftier idealism than that of the 
age of chivalry and old romance. But for some 
little time yet we would naturally expect 
to find the older notions of life still actuating 
writers who, chronologically, are to be reckoned 
Elizabethans. ‘This is true in some measure of 
Spenser and his friend and patron, Sidney, 
both of whom were born some four years before 
the accession of Elizabeth. 


Sir Philip Sidney. Although the figure 
of Str Puivie Srpngy (b. 1554; d. 1586) is 
one of the most familiar in literary history, 
it is not unreasonable to suggest that this is 
due as much to his re- 
markable qualities as a 
man as to his literary gifts. 
Indeed, we do not purpose 
dwelling at any length on 
Sidney’s poctry, for he 
will merit more considera- 
tion when we come to the 
study of English prose. 
Wyatt and Surrey could 
write sonnets as good as 
his, but he was the first 
to write the prose of art. 
We notice, for instance, 
that the late Francis Turner 
Palgrave, an unerring judge, 
could find only one little 
love ditty of Sidney’s to 
include in his ‘ Golden 
Treasury of English Songs 
and Lyrics.” None the 
less, Sidney was a poet of 
no mean parts, somewhat 
affected, it is true, but 
destined to live in several 
of his sonnets, such as that 
beginning, ‘‘ With how sad 
steps, Moon, thou 
climb’st the skies,’? and 
another, “Come sleep, QO sleep, the certain 
knot of peace.’ But so much good poetry has 
been written since the days when Sidney was 
deemed by his admiring contemporaries one 
of the foremost literary men in England that 
readers of to-day need not fear the charge of 
philistinism if they are content merely to make 
his acquaintance in a volume of selections. 


About the Sonnet. We print on the 
next page one of the sonnets above-mentioned 
to illustrate at once a good example of 
Elizabethan verse and the reason why it fells 
short of perfection. It is part of our plan, as 
we proceed with our studies, thus to give 
specimens of each new form of verse when it 
comes up for consideration. 


“With how sad steps, O Moon, thou climb’st 

the skies, 

How silently, and with how wan a face! 

What! may it be, that even in heavenly 
place, 

That busy Archer his sharp arrows trios ? 

Sure if that long-with-love-acquainted eyes 

Can judge of love, thou feel’st a lover’s case ; 

I read it in thy looks; thy languish’t grace, 

To me that feel the like, thy state descrics. 


Then, even of fellowship, O Moon, tell me. 

Is constant love decm'd there but want of 
wit ? 

ae beauties there as proud as here they 

ug 

Do they above love to be lowd, and yet 

Those lovers scorn whom that love doth 
possess ? 


Do they call virtue there ungratcfulness ?”’ 


A careful reading of these 
verses will show that the 
poet has not risen superior 
to the exigencies of rhyme, 
for in the last line sense is 
subordinated to sound, the 
question being not whether 
virtue is there called un- 
gtatefulness, but whether 
ungratefulness is there 
called virtue. If we trans- 
pose the two words the 
line is intolerable, having 
neither rhythm nor rhyme. 
As it stands it has both, 
but the sense is obscured. 
The strict form of the son- 
net as it was brought to 
perfection by the Italians 
— Petrarch, Tasso, and 
Dante—gave two rhymes 
only in the first eight lines 
or “octave” arranged as 
above, and two only in 
the concluding six lines, 
or ‘‘ sestette,’’ where Sid- 
ney has used three, a 
change of thought being ex- 
pressed in the second division of the little poem. 
Neither Wyatt nor Surrey observed these 
rules strictly, and innumerable arrangements 
of the rhymes have been adopted, but a sonnet 
must never have more or less than 14 lines, and 
in this narrow space many a masterpiece of 
poetry has been composed. 

Edmund Spenser.  Sidney’s friend, 
EpMUND SPENSER (b. 1552 ; d. 1598), was a poeti- 
cal star of much greater magnitude. Indeed, 
Spenser is esteemed by many the finest of 
English poets before Shakespeare, though his 
great contemporary, the unhappy Christopher 
Marlowe, was to exercise far more influence 
over the greatest of all poets. Remembering 
the point of view we are endeavouring to main- 
tain, it is difficult to decide how we are to regard 
the poetry of Spenser. As far as possible we 
are striving to repress mere personal inclination 
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in dealing with each writer; but we are con- 
strained to confess ourselves among those who 
have found it a tedious task to read ‘‘ The 
Faéry Queen,” the most celebrated of Spenser’s 
poems, and consequently hesitate to urge it upon 
others. When Pope was only 12 years old 
he read it “ with infinite delight,” and Southey 
confesses to having read it thirty times over ; 
but it is doubtful if the enthusiasm of these 
eminent admirers of the poet is alone sufficient 
to induce the ordinary reader to bear Spenser 
company through the six books of “ The Faéry 
Queen.” In tho plan of the work we still find 
that characteristic of medisval literature, a set 
scheme of stories told for some given purpose, 
as in the ‘ Decameron” and “ The Canterbury 
Tales.” The Fairy Queen is supposed to be 
holding her annual feast, of 12 days’ dura- 
tion, and on those 12 days 12 different com- 
plaints aro submitted to her. To redress the 
wrongs thus brought to 
her knowledge she com- 
missions 12 knights, each 
of whom is noted for a 
certain virtue, and his 
doings are celebrated 
throughout) a whole book. 
But, in addition to such 
heroes as the Knight of 
the Red Cross (Holiness), 
Sir Guyon (Temperance), 
and the lady-knight Brito- 
martis (Chastity), there is 
the superlative figure of 
Prince Arthur, in’ whom 
all knightly virtues are 
combined, and who, ap- 
pearing in every book, is 
designed as the general 
hero in quest of Gloriana, 
or Glory. 

The Spenser Stanza. 
It has been considered 
by good critics that the 
verse of ‘The Fatry Queen” 
was an ill choice on the 
part of Spenser, who, tak- 
ing the stanza of cight 
decasyllabic lines, added a 
ninth, two syllables longer than the others, thus 
unduly drawing out the metrical movement and 
handicapping himself in the choice of rhymes, 
in which the English language is by no means 
rich. But many of our finest poets have used 
the same stanza with perfect effect, as in 
Burns’s “The Cotter’s Saturday Night.” We 
give an example of the “‘ Spenser stanza": 


“A gentle knight was pricking on the plain, 

Yclad in mighty arms and silver shield, _ 
Wherein old dints of deep wounds did remain, 

The cruel marks of many a bloody field ; 

Yet arms till that time did he never wield : 
His angry steed did chide his foaming bit, 

As much disdaining to the curb to yield: 
Full jolly knight he seem’d, and fair did sit. 
As one for knightly jousts and fierce en- 

counters fit.” 
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The last line is called an Alexandrine, as it is 
of that measure of verse firat used in early French 
romantic poems on Alexander the Great. Pope 
criticised it in his well-known couplet : 


*‘ A needless Alexandrine ends the song, 
That like | a wound | ed snake | drags ites | 
slow length | along.” 


Spenser’s Place among the Poets. 
But there can be no manner of doubt as to 
the eminent place of Spenser among the English 

ts (if we except such untempered praise as 
den gave him), for he is an obvious master 
of epic poetry, his invention inexhaustible, the 
rhythm of his verse the very perfection of poetic 
form, his imagination so rich and sensuous that 
Campbell aptly called him “‘the Rubens of 
English poctry.”” Despite all this, and the fact 
that he is Milton’s acknowledged master, it is 
true that he is not, on the whole, a poct for the 
general reader ; and, let the critics say what they 
may about the critical shortcomings of Macaulay 
and Hume, there is more honesty in the state- 
ment of the latter than in the affected enthusiasm 
of many Spenscrites when he writes: ‘ The 
tediousness of continued allegory, and that, too, 
seldom striking or ingenious, has also contributed 
to render ‘The Facry Queen’ peculiarly tire- 
some ; not to mention the too great frequency 
of its descriptions and the languor of its stanza. 
Upon the whole, Spenser maintains his place 
upon the shelves among our English classics ; 
but he is seldom seen on the table.” Macaulay, 
too, is very human when he complains that 
“we become sick of the cardinal virtues and 
deadly sins, and long for the society of plain 
men and women.” Spenser has been called 
“the poct’s poet,” which means that to get the 
best from him the reader himself must be of so 
octic a temperament that “the linked sweetness 
ong drawn out’’ of his poetry does not cloy, 
but rathor whets and stimulates the mental 
appetite. Still, Spenser is a poet with whom 
the ordinary reader should at least make 
acquaintance, as some knowledge of his writings 
is essential to the proper appreciation of Eliza- 
bethan literature. His first great work, ‘ The 
Shepherd’s Calendar,” a tuneful but joyless and 
affected pastoral poem, with little of the warm 
humanity we find in Chaucer, is to be regarded 
as the opening pean of that mighty chorus 
which we call the Elizabethan poetry. 


His Life. Spenser was born in London of a 
poor, but honourable family, some five or six 
years before the accession of Elizabeth in 1558. 
Educated at the Merchant Taylors’ School and 
Cambridge University, he early won the friend- 
ship of Sidney, to whom he dedicated the 
“Calendar,” and it was through the influence of 
his friend that he received, in 1580, an official 
appointment in Ireland, where the remainder of 
his short life was passed, for the most part. in a 
state of prosperity. In 1590 the first three 
books of “ The Facry Queen ” were published. 
and brought him great fame. Six years elapsed 
before the other three and a fragment of the 
seventh were printed, and three years later, 
a fugitive from the rebel Irish who had sacked 
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and burned Kilcolman Castle in County Cork, 
which for more than 10 years he had occupied 
under Royal favour, we hear of his death at 
a tavern in King’s Street, Westminster —‘“ for 
lacke of bread,” said Ben Jonson, despite all 
his fame. 

Raleigh and Others. Stir WALTER 
RaLeiau (b. 1552; d. 1618) is only incidentally 
a poet. He belonged to an age when every 
man of note seems to have had some literary 
talent, and his verse is graceful, free from the 
more pronounced affectations of the period, 
but of no extraordinary quality. More note- 
worthy are his prose writings. 

Sir Jonn Harrinaton (b. 1561; d. 1612), 
the translator of Ariosto, the Italian poet, 
need only be mentioned ; none but specialists 
in the period will caro to acquaint themselves 
with his work. And the same may be said of 
Epwarp Farerax (b. about 1580; d. 1635), 
though all scholars who can speak with authority 
are agreed that his translation of Torquato 
Tasso’s ‘* Recovery of Jerusalem ”’ is admirable, 
and much superior to Harrington’s rendering 
of “ Orlando Furioso.” 


Michael Drayton. A Warwickshire man 
and a friend of Shakespeare, who entertained 
him and Ben Jonson at Stratford a few 
weeks before his death, MicwarL Drayton 
(b. 1563; d. 1631) was a lyric and descriptive 
poet of very unusual qualitics. He was not a 
great poet, though certain of his contemporaries 
entertained the most extravagant estimate of 
his merits. His chief work was conceived and 
carried out on a plan which made it hopcless of 
continued popularity. It was called ‘‘ The 
Polyolbion,” and may be described as a topo- 
rraphical account of England, displaying won- 
erful learning, but utterly mistaken in _ its 
medium, which should have been prose. It 
coutains many quick and glowing descriptions 
of natural objects, but some of its passages read 
like catalogues of birds and beasts, thus : 


To Philomel the next, the linnet. we prefer ; 
And by that warbling bird, the woodlark place 
we then, 
The red-sparrow, the nope, the redbreast. and 
the wren. 
The yellow-pate, which though she hurt the 
blooming tree, 
Yet scarce hath any bird a finer pipe than she. 
And of these chaunting fowls, the goldfinch not 
behind, 
cae ri so many sorts descending from her 
ind. 


Our quotation is given not only to show 
Drayton’s manner, but to illustrate at greater 
length a metre which we have already noted in 
connection with Spenser’s stanza. That is the 
iambic hexameter, or Alexandrine, first used in 
English by Robert of Gloucester in the latter 
part of the thirteenth century, and adopted by 
Drayton in the * Polyolbion ”’ for the first time in 
modern English. Drayton is seen to better 
advantage in the “ Barons’ Wars,” a long 
poem, which, though uninteresting on the whole, 
abounds in passages of great spirit. In short, 


he is a poet worthy of some attention, even 
from those who are not making a special study 
of the period. 


Sonneteers and Allegorists. Wittiam 
DrummMonn (b. 1585; d. 1649), of Haw- 
thornden, near Edinburgh, the friend of Drayton 
and of Ben Jonson, the latter of whom visited 
him in 1618-19—which occasion Drummond 
turned to literary profit by making his “‘ Notes ” 
of Jonson’s conversation; a very interesting 
chapter of literary history—was one of the 
most accomplished minor poets of his age, 
examples of his sonnets being found in most 
anthologies. Samurt Danrgt (b. 1562 ; d. 1619), 
whom Jonson described as “‘ a good, honest man, 
but no poet,” wrote many beautiful sonnets 
greatly admired by Drummond. JoHn DoNNE 
(b. 1573 ; d. 1631) was the greatest preacher 
of his day, and a poet of the ‘ metaphysical ”’ 
school, of which, indeed, he was the chief. His 
** Life ” is one of Izaak Walton’s masterpieces. 
Donne’s pooms do not possess any great in- 
terest for the general reader. His chief 
characteristic is extravagant imagery, which 
even in purely amatory verse is offensive, but 
when invoking the Most High comes little 
short of blasphemy. ‘Thus, in his ‘*‘ Hymn to 
Christ,” written “at the author’s last going into 
Germany,” and opening with several grotesquely 
inappropriate conceits, he goes on in this strain: 


“T sacrifice this island unto Thee, 
And all, whom | love here, and who love me ; 
When I have put this flood ’twixt them and 
me, 
Put thou Thy blood betwixt my sins and Thee. 
As the tree’s sap doth seek the root below 
In winter, in my winter now I go 
Where none but Thee, th’ eternal Root 
Of true love, J may know.” 


This is surely an example of the vilest taste. 


Grorce WITHER (b. 1588; d. 1667) was the 
most prolific writer of the time, and his work 
is very unequal, so that the curious way in which 
it has suffered neglect and revival is not surpris- 
ing. Jryden was by no means unfair when he 
wrote of him : 


“‘ He fagotted his notions as they fell, 
And if they rhym’d and rattled, all was well.” 


But he will always be remembered, if only for 
that exquisite lyric beginning : 
‘“‘ Shall T, wasting in despair, 
Die because a woman’s fair ? ” 


Tuomas CAMPION (b. 1540; d. 1623), poet, 
critic, and musician ; ROBERT HERRICK (b. 1591; 
d. 1674)—it is curious to note, by the way, 
that the lyric pocts were all longer lived than 
the dramatists of the same period—one of the 
sweetest singers in our language, whose “ Hes- 
perides”’ is a collection of unrivalled lyrics ; 
FRANCIS QUARLES (b. 1592 ; d. 1644), immensely 
popular in his own day and after as a writer 
of religious poems, whose “‘ Emblems, Divine 
and Moral.” are still worthy of attention ; and 
Grorce HERBER1 (b. 1593; d. 1633), like 
Quarles, one of the least objectionable of Dr. 
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Donne’s school of metaphysical or allegorical 
writers, and a better than his master, were the 
only other lyric poets born before the close of 
the sixteenth century with whose works the 
ordinary reader need concern himself. We 
have space to note the names only of Thomas 
Watson, Phineas and Giles Fletcher, William 
Browne, Sir John Davies, and Thomas Carew, 
‘that delectable versifier,” among the many 
other minor poets born in the sixteenth century. 
We have not followed the usual plan of dividing 
the Elizabethan age into two periods, but have 
deemed it more convenient for the progress of 
our study to thus review at once the poets who 
are epic, as Spenser; narrative, as Drayton ; 
or lyric, as Sidney; reserving the dramatic 
writers for separate consideration. Naturally, 
same of the dramatists wrote lyrical verse also— 
Ben Jonson's “ Drink to me only with thine eyes,”’ 
for example, being one of the most exquisite 
songs in our language—but we must regard 
them as essentially dramatic pocts. Perhaps 
our arrangement is somewhat arbitrary, since 
there was no great distinction between the lyric 
poets of the second half of the sixteenth and the 
first half of the seventeenth centuries, and there 
was necessarily much overlapping of writers ; 
but it serves at least to give us some idea 
of the poets of the lesser order immediately 
preceding, contemporary with, and following 
Shakespeare and the Elizabethan dramatists 


Books to Read. he ordinary reader may 
be content to study all the pocts we have men- 
tioned in volumes of “ xpecimens.” There is 
no reason why he should set himself the task 
—~for such it would be in a very real scnse—of 
studying all their works, or, indeed, all the 
works of any one of them, as a very fair con- 
ception of their respective merits and their 
united influence on the literature of our country 
can be obtained by reading some of their Jonger 
poems and a selection of their minor picces, 
We give below a list of books, several of which 
may be used for this purpose; there is 
abundance of such works published at low 
prices. 

EDITIONS OF THE POETS 


“The Spenser Anthology,” edited by Professor 
Edward Arber, and published by Mr. Henry 
Frowde at 2s. 6d., gives an admirable 
selection from the chief poets between 1548 
and 1591. 

“The Canterbury Poets” Series (Scott, Is. 
each) contains volumes of selections from 
Spenser, Herrick, and Herbert. 

Spenser’s Works in Globe Series (Macmillan, 
3s. 6d.). 

Drayton’s ‘“ The Barons’ Wars”’ was last pub- 
lished in Morley’s Universal Library, 
at is. 

The Lyric Poets Series (Dent, 2s. 6d. net each) 
contains volumes of selections from Sidney, 
Spenser, Herrick, and Campion. 

“The Golden Treasury of English Songs and 
Lyrics” (Harmsworth Library, 1s. net) 
is indispensable to the student of poetry. 

To be continued 
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4 The Warren Girder. 


Walls and Dams. Crane Jibs and Roof Trusses in Practice 


Continued from page 416 


BRACED STRUCTURES 


Means of Ascertaining Stability of 


By JOSEPH G. HORNER 


Calculations for a Warren Girder. 
Our next example [(88—40] is a Warren 
girder, with 56 ft. span, subjected to loads 
imposed at intervals cf 8 ft. on the upper 
boom. The angle of the diagonals is 45°, the 
depth of the girder is 4 ft. 6 in. 

Lay out the frame diagram as in 38, making 
its depth 4 ft., this being the approximate depth 
of the frame measured between the boom centres ; 
mark off the vertical loads, and the reactions 
at the supports, as shown, then letter in accord- 
ance with Bow’s notation, as already cx plained— 
t.e., place a letter in each space between the 
external loads, and also one in each internal 
space. Note that the end vertical members 
being in simple compression do not enter into 
the diagram ; also that there is no load on the 
end horizontal members, the final load being 
carried to the ends by the members LK and XK. 


Load Diagram. Construct the load dia- 
gram to as large a scale as possible [89], marking 
off the vertical loads AB, BC, CD, DE, EF, FG, 
GH, and HJ, proportionate to the tons 4, 8, 8, &, 
8, 8, 8, 4, and closing it with the reactions AK 
and JK. Then set off the horizontal member 
BL until it intersects KL. Lay down the 
diagonal LM till it cuts KM, and so on with cach 
diagonal and horizontal in turn. Note that 
members QR and RS have no load, and are 
consequently termed redundant members—that 
in, they are not theoretically necessary to the 
girder-frame, but are put in for convenience of 
manufacture, to give mechanical support to 
the lower boom, and for the sake of appearance. 

The loads may now be scaled off, and the 
various sections determined. The maximum 
boom load occurs in ER, QK, and SK, and scales 
96 tons. The area required in the bottom, or 
tension boom at, say, 6 tons of stress per square 
inch ee 16 square inches, whilst the area 
required in the top, or compression boom at, say, 
5 tons per square inch =-~ = 192 square 


inches. These sections may be proportioned thus: 
Net area. Gross area. 


2angles Sin.x5 x $in. = 87 sq.in. 9°58q. in. 
2 plates 14 in. x gin.= 93 ,, 10°5_,, 
Total.. 180 ,, 20:0 _ ,, 


Net Area. The net area allows for rivet 
holes cut through the section, one } in. hole in the 
angle bar, and two } in. holes in the plate. 
A single } in. plate might be used in place of the 
two j in. ones, but it would require a very long 
cover-plate where jointed. Dividing the thick- 
nees between two plates also gives the option of 
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leaving one plate off where the boom load falls 
to a sufficiently low value. 


Covering Plates. In a girder of this 
length it is not convenient to obtain the boom 
sections in one length. Joints must therefore 
be designed and arranged, and the joint covers 
must have an equal area with the members 
which they cover. The flange-plate cover 
can be the same section as the flange plate—viz., 
14x 2 in., but the angle cover, having to lie 
in the hollow of the main angle, must be narrower 
in width by the thickness of the main angle. In 
this case a 4} in. x 44 in. x Zin. angle will meet 
the conditions, and will give a net area of 
0°5 sq. in., which is slightly in excess of what 
is required. 

The length of a cover depends upon the number 
and pitch of rivets used. In the flange plate. 
13 rivets, }# in. diameter, will be necessary 
at 5 tons per square inch in shear ; and, at 4 in. 
pitch, this works out to be a plate 4 ft. 7 in. long ; 
in the angles 11 rivets, } in. diameter. will be 
found necessary, involving a length of 3 ft. 11 in. 
for the covering bar. 

If desired, the outer flange plates could be left 
off when reaching bays CN, GV, MK, and WK, 
when the boom load drops to a quantity which 
« single flange plate and the angles can carry. 
It is, however, not usual to do this in small 
girders, as the level of the boom is thereby 
broken, and where superimposed girders occur, 
packings must be used to restore the level. 

The maximum tie load occurs in LK and XK, 
and scales 34 tons. The area required at 6 tons per 
square inch is fe = 5°7 sy. in.; two 6 in. x $ in. 
flat bars, with allowance made for a 3} in. rivet 
hole in each, gives 6°5 sq. in. area. The 
attachment at each end is by rivets in double 
shear, a § in. plate being sandwiched between 
the two tie bars and between the two main 
angles. The number of rivets required at 5 tons 
per squate inch is eight. 

The maximum strut load occurs in LM and 
WX, and scales 34 tons. The free length of the 
strut may be taken at 4 ft., and the minimum 
width, say, 4 in. ; the ratio of depth to length is 


then —= 12 to 1. Using Gordon’s formula for 


columns, having both ends fixed, this ratio 
gives a safe load of 4 tons per square inch, with 
a factor of safety of 5, then the area required 


= “4 =8°5 sq. in., which will be met by the 


gross area of two in. x 4in. x Jin. tee bars, the 
riveted connection being the same as for the tie 


bar, the load heing identical. 
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Bearing Area. In designing riveted 
joints it is necessary to see that the rivets have 
sufficient bearing area as well as shearing area. 
For ordinary girder work an allowance of 10 tons 
per square inch is usual. This consideration 
frequently decides the thickness of the gusset 

late. In the case in hand there are eight 
i in, rivets in a § in. plate, giving a total bearing 
area of 8 x } x 8 in. x 33 sq. in., a bearing stress 


of 


376 = 9 tons per square inch. 

The remainder of the struts and ties are now 
designed to suit the loads that they have to 
sustain, and the drawing [40] is completed in 
accordance therewith. 

We shall return to these examples immediately 
after having shown the application of force 
diagrams to a dam. 

Dams. The parallelogram of forces is used 
to ascertain the stability of retaining walls. 
dams, etc. 41 illustrates the application. A 
section of the wall is drawn to a convenient scale, 
and its centre of gravity marked thereon. Drop 
@ vertical line from the centre of gravity until it 
intersects the “horizontal line of pressure,” 
marked off at one-third of the height of the 
wall, From this point (marked A) lay off the 
amount of the pressure in a line from A to B, then 
drop another line vertically from A to C equal in 
amount to the weight of the wall. These 
pressures are usually taken in units per lineal 
foot of wall, ‘The parallelogram is then com- 
pleted from C to D, and from D to B, and the 
resulting thrust is found upon joining the 
diagonal A -— TI). This line must. to ensure 
stability. pass well inside the base of the wall. 
If it pass outside the base the equilibrium = is 
unstable. As a matter of fact, conditions in 
practice are so arranged that this line cuts the 
base within a point at not less than one-third 


of its length. 
Examples from Practice. In the illus- 
trations which have been given of crane 


framings, roofs, and framed girders, we have 
excellent examples of the remarks made in 
Article 2 on the applications of certain materials 
in certain ways. 

The members in cranes are too numerous and 
varied to be taken in full detail here, but we may 
offer remarks on some of the more important of 
them. 

Referring to the crane framings in Article 3, 
we saw that while the jib is a compression 
member. the tie rods and the chain are subjected 
to simple tension. Jt is not quite correct to 
say that the jib is in compression absolutely. 
That is true only so Jong as it is not subjected to 
such excessive strain as would tend to flexure, 
and calculations on the strength of jiba are 
invariably made on this least favourable basis. 
That is, they are treated as long columns, which 
in case of fracture would fail by bending and 
not by crushing; and this is, in fact, what does 
happen, for when a jib fails. as it sometimes does. 
it becomes bent, and thus crippled. 

Examples. But in order to prevent risk 
of such an event happening under proper con- 
ditions of working, long jibs are seldom made of 
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arallel sections, but in other forms. They are 

ellied—that is, built of double parabolic form, 
the bases of two parabolas meeting at the middle 
of the jib. This design is used in light and heavy 
cranes alike. But while timber [42] is often used 
in the former, steel bracing [48] is adopted in the 
latter. The best examples of both of these jibs 
are found in the derrick cranes and wharf cranes. 
[It will be understood that though the jibs here 
shown are drawn as lying horizontally, for con- 
venience of illustration, they stand at an angle 
of 45°, less or more, on their cranes.] The 
bellied form will be recognised as that of a beam 
loaded in the centre, and deepened there accord- 
ingly. But there is this difference, that while 
a beam is deepened in one direction only—that 
of its depth—the jib is enlarged depthwise, 
sideways, and diagonally, because the bending 
stresses come upon it in all directions in lifting, 
and in slewing sideways. 

Alternatively, jibs are made of tapered out- 
lines, the base or foot being considerably wider 
than the topend ; or, in many cases, the tapered 
form is combined with the bellied, so resembling 
the tapering column having entasis. These out- 
lines are also imparted to jibs made of timber [44] 
and of steel [45]. The latter occur in several 
designs, either solid plated, as in small cranes 
almost. solely ; or variously built up, and braced 
so as to lessen weight. In some of the heaviest 
cranes the jib has a large amount of tapering 
in both directions, perpendicularly as well as 
laterally, so much so, that the cross section of 
the framing at the foot becomes nearly square. 
This is also done to obtain great strength with 
comparatively little material, and such jibs have 
a very skeleton-like aspect. which seems hardly 
strong enough to sustain the loads of 40 or 50 tons 
which they carry safely. In many cranes the 
jibs are horizontal, instead of raking. like those 
shown in the illustrations. This form is intro- 
duced into cranes which have a travelling jenny, 
or a crab running in and out to different radi, 
resembling in this respect the traveller girders 
[46 and 47). They are seldom solid plated. 
never in the large cranes, but are lattice braced. 
The design of such members in recent practice 
becomes more skeleton-like in appearance, 
being particularly noticeable in the long-armed 
cranes of American and German design, but they 
are nevertheless of ample strength for their 
duty. 

Disposition of Materials. <A_ timber 
jib [42 and 44] must of necessity be plain and 
solid. If in one piece, it is generally made 
octagonal in cross section [42]; or, if formed of 
two members, of rectangular section [44]; and it 
is sawn or adzed and planed to the tapering 
outlines. But the steel jib occurs. as already 
remarked, in many forms, and therein lies 
one of the numerous advantages that steel 
offers over timber for constructive purposes, 
and which we shall illustrate by practical 
examples throughout this course. 

Take any of the shapes in which steel is rolled. 
and note their behaviour individually. Plates 
and bars are flexible. bending and falling about 
in all directions, destitute of a trace of rigidity 
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to withstand bending stresses, Actually, the 
- thicknesses of single plates and bars in some 
. girder-like structures is not much in excess of 
that of stout millboard ; while by comparison with 
the dimensions of the entire structure they seem 
almost as thin as cardboard. But these can be so 
built up, as the bridge members are built up in 
the Warren [40] and other girders, as to render 
some elements helpful to others by affording 
them ample stiffness, which assistance is mutual. 

The simple case of two thin bars or plates set at 
right angles makes a rigid combination [48 and 49]. 
This device is carried out in several designs, not 
only in built-up or plated work, but in what are 
termed rolled sections, as angles [50], tees [51], 
channels [52 and 68], joists, or H sections 
[54 and 55], and others. These give the designer 
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the means of obtaining maximum strength with 
minimum weight and expense. 

No work of this kind is solid or cubical like 
timber is, but it has either a sectional form 
which embodies the web and flange type, as at A— 
the section of the jib shown in 45—or the box 
type B also in 43. The latter may be either plated, 
or open webbed—termed lattice braced, as shown. 
The bounding outlines of these structures are 
yencrally rectangular. But the point is that the 
metal is mostly massed outside. and the interior is 
entirely hollow, or it is webbed, and that is where 
the neutral axis of no strain lies. And thus it 
comes about that materials which in their elemen- 
tary sections appear to be the least suited to 
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withstand compression or bending stresscs 
are rendered as rigid as timber or cast. iron, 
besides being much stronger and better qualified 
than these to resist stresses that tend to pull 
asunder or to bend. 

The writer remembers old cranes in which 
jibs of cast iron were actually used, because 
adapted to resist compressive stresses. But 
at that time wrought iron was used only to a 
slight extent in large rolled sections, and the 
science of braced structures was not then under- 
stood as it is to-day. 

Cast-iron Fittings. Before we leave the 
jibs we must point out illustrations of the 
union of two kinds of materials in one member— 
namely, mild stecl and cast iron, a combination 
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alluded to in the second article. Many jibs must 
have some castings fitted to serve as attachmente 
to parte of the crane adjacent, and to carry pin 
bearings. The thickness of the steel plate (from 
} to 3 in.) does not always afford sufficient bearing 
surface for fastenings or pins, and therefore cast- 
iron fittings are attached at the foot and head, 
and sometimes elsewhere, depending on the 
design. Such fittings, being in compression, are 
therefore, apart from convenience in manufacture, 
very properly made of cast iron. Examples of 
these are seen in 42, 48, 44, and 45, a few only out 
of many designs easily obtainable by casting, 
but very difficult and costly to produce by forging 
or plating. In some cases the castings fulfil 
the purpose of rigid ties to the end of the 
otherwise unsustained plated work. 


The chain pulleys of the jibs [42 to 45] are 
subjected only to compression, and are therefore 
of castiron. Their pins are in shear, or more 
often combined shear and bending, and these, 
therefore, are made in mild steel. 

Tension Rods. Turning to the tie-rods 
{56], which are subjected wholly to tension, 
several things have to be considered. There is 
not only the rod itself, but its method of attach- 
ment. It is absolutely essential that the material 
must not only be strong, but tough, and capable 
of stretching. Practically only two materials 
fulfil these conditions—wrought iron and mild 
steel. The former has a strength equal to about 
22 tons per square inch, the latter equal to 28 
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or 30 tons. The first will stretch from 7 to 9 
per cent. in a length of 10 in. previous to 
fracture ; the second from 20 to 25 per cent. in 
the same Iength. 

It is hardly necessary to point out how valuable 
is this property of stretching considerably before 
fracture in structures that are subjected to severe 
tension. Cast iron snaps without giving the 
slightest previous warning, which bars its use 
in tension elements, unless an enormous factor of 
safety is allowed. 

A tie-rod is subjected to severe stresses, due 
to the sudden surging and jerking of loads, and 
therefore a high factor of safety is essential, from 
eight to ten in excess of the actual stress that 
would snap the rod by a steady pull, such as 
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, would be imparted at the testing machine. 
. And, of course, the work being divi between 
two rods—except in some very small cranes— 
the cross section of each rod is one-half that 
required for the pull allowed for. 

The Fastening of Rods. An important 
detail is that the rods should be as strong 
at the location of the attachment as they are 
throughout their parallel length. They are 
attached either by eyes or screws. The metal in 
the eyes being in direct tension, its total cross 
section [56] must be at least equal to that of 
the body of the rods. Generally, it is made a 
little in excess, for security. And, to prevent 
risk of the metal being torn out at the end, it is 





generally elongated, which explains why tie-rod 
eyes are usually of elliptical rather than circular 
form [58]. 

When rods with screwed ends are attached, the 
diameter of the screw-thread must be greater 
than that of the rod [57], because if screwed on 
the same sizc, the root of the thread will be 
smaller than the rod, and fracture would ccr- 
tainly take place through the bottom of the 
threads. This explains the reason for the swelled 
screwed ends seen on such rods. 

Chains. It is neccssary that the other main 
tension member in a crane—the chain—should 
be flexible; but with this exception similar 
conditions have to be fulfilled as in the rigid 
tension-rods. High ductility, a high factor of 
safety, and secure and strong attachments 
have to be ensured. Its strength is, of course, 
equal to that given by the two transverse sections 
of the iron in the links. As every link is closed 
by welding, wrought iron is used for chains 
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Roof Trusees. Passing from the crane 
diagrams to those of roof trusses [87], illustrated 
in the last article, we find that similar devices are 
embodied. The tension members are composed 
of flat bars only, because, being in simple tension, 
the strength of the cross section alone has to be 
considered. That is, a cross section of, say, 
24 in. x +4 in. has been calculated to withstand 
the purely pulling stress to which the member 
will be subjected, plus the factor of safety. 
There is no question of bending in these tension 
members, so that the flat bars do not require 
stiffening. Though flexible in themselves, the 
stress imposed maintains them in a taut con- 


dition always. 





But now note the compression members. 
These are formed of rolled tees, or T seetions. 
In heavy work they are built up of flats and 
angles [48 and 49], for reasons to be noticed 
presently. But the point is that, being subject 
to compression, such members must be capuble of 
resisting bending stresses, as in the crane jibs 
now illustrated, due to their great excess of 
length over section. Actually, therefore, they are 
not strictly compressive members, and if their 
strength were calculated as such they would fail 
by bending. They bchave as long columns 
pivoted attheends. They are, thercforc, beams, 
the webs of which offer resistance to tlexure in 
directions at right angles with each other. The 
student, looking at a steel roof, can always dis- 
tinguish the tensile from the compressive 
members by observing the differences in their 
cross sections. 

Wide Utilities of the Foregoing. In 
structures a thousand changes are rung on 


rather than mild steel, because welds in the 
latter are not so reliable as thoseiniron. Chain 
links are strained if bent over pulleys of small 
diameter, they also deteriorate much in service, 
suffering. from fatigue. Their strength can be 
restored by annealing. But these evils explain 
why the smaller and more flexible wire-rope is 
being extensively used in preference to the 
more rigid chain links. The strain in chain 
and ropes is alike throughout—that is, the fact of 
passing over a pulley only alters the direction 
of motion, it does not alter the stress. 

Chains, or wire ropes, are frequently used 
instead of rigid tie-rods for derricking cranes, 
or lengths of chain and rigid tie-rod are linked 
together to form one tension member. 

+ 2uy 
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these simple elementary designs, derived from 
flat bars variously arranged. The rolled section 
is simply a cheap method of obtaining what 1s 
got at more expensively by building up with bars 
and angles. But it is necessary to adopt the 
latter in heavy structures for a reason already 
given—namely, the lessening of weight. 

The strength of beams increases directly 
as the thickness of the web, but as the square 
of the depth. Weight is therefore lessened by 
lessening thickness, and strength is increased by 
adding to the depth. A lighter but stronger 
structure can therefore be obtained by riveting 
two thin bars at right angles with angle irons 
than by using a rolled section. 

To be continued 
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EXAMPLES 9 

1. Which of the following numbers are prime? 
887, 745, 1073, 997. 

2. Find the H.C.F. of (i) 165, 341, and 1302; 
(ii) 19769 and 36181. 

3. Find the L.C.M. of (i) 18, 21, 24, 30, 36, 49; 
(ii) 1581 and 1887; (iii) 2520, 3315, and 5265. 

4. Find the least number of lb. Avoirdupois 
which can be expressed as an exact number 
of lb. Trov. 

5. Find the least number which, when divided 
by 42, 63 or 81, always leaves remainder 40. 

6. Anumber of pencils can be tied into bundles 
of 17; but if they are tied in bundles of 8 
or of 9, there is one pencil left over in each 
case. Find the least number of pencils. 

7. Four bells ring simnultanecously, and afler- 
wards at intervals of 2, 3, 5 and 9 seconds 
respectively. How long will it be before 
they all ring together again ? 

8. From a heap of silver coins, all of the same 
sort, which weighs 38°875 kilogrammes, 
another heap woighing 2°605 kilogrammes is 
taken. Find the greatest possible weight 
of « single coin. 

9. Two men, the lengths of whose strides are 
30 and 33 inches respectively, start walking 
together at the same rate. How often will 
they be in step in walking a mile? 

FRACTIONS 

69. An snteger, or whole number, is a number 
which consists of a collection of complete units. 

A fraction is a quantity less than the unit. 
We have already seen (Art. 29), how quantities 
less than tho unit can be expressed in the 
decimal notation. | When so expressed, they 
are called decimal fractions. 

70. We shall now consider another method 
of expressing fractions. Suppose that any unit 
is divided into 7 equal parts. Each of these parts 
is called one-seventh, and is denoted by 4; two 
of the parts make two-sevenths, or #; three of 
the parts make three-sevenths, or #, and 80 on. 

Thus, we sec that a fraction is expressed by 
two numbers, written one above the other and 
separated by a line. The lower number shows 
the number of equal parts into which the unit is 
divided. Since it gives a name to the parts, it 
is called the Denominator. The upper number is 
called the Numerator, since it tells us the number 
of equal parts taken to form the fraction. 

Fractions expressed in the above manner, 
such as §, +5, 45, are called Vuljar—i.e., Common 
Fractions. 

71, A Proper Fraction—i.e., a quantity which, 
in accordance with our definition, is part of 
a unit, will evidently have its numerator less 
than its denominator. 
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If, after dividing the unit into any particular 
number of equal parts, say 15, we take more 
than 14 of such parts, say 17, we obtain a 
quantity equal to seventeen fifteenths of the 
unit, or +4. Such a quantity, which must 
evidently be not less than the unit, is called 
an tmproper fraction. Thus, in an improper 
fraction, the numerator is not less than the 
denominator. 

72. A mixed number is the sum of a whole 
number and a fraction. 

Thus, the sum of 4 and § is a mixed number. 
It is written 48. 

A mixed number can always be expressed 
as an improper fraction. 

Example. Reduce 54 to an improper fraction. 

Each unit of the 5 contains 9 ninths. 

.. & units contain 5 x 9 = 45 ninths. 
Thus a Ans 

Again, an improper fraction is converted 
into a mixed number by dividing the numerator 
by the denominator. The quotient will be 
the whole number, and the remainder will be 
the numerator of the proper fraction. 

Example. Express 44 as a mixed number. 

When 43 is divided by 5, the quotient is 8, 
and the remainder 3. 


73. If the numerator and denominator of a 
fraction are both multiplied by the same number 
the value of the fraction ia not altered. 

Consider the fraction ?. If we multiply both 
numcrator and denominator by 2, the fraction 
becomes 745. Now,in the fraction 3, the unit is 
divided into 5 equal parts und 3 of these are 
taken; in the fraction ;{, the unit is divided 
into 10 equal parts and 6 of them are taken. 
But, though we divide the unit into twice as 
many parts in the second case, yet two of these 
parts are only equal to one of the parts in the first 
case. Therefore, the 6 parts in the second case 
equal the 3 parts in the tirst—t.e., 2 = 4%. 

74, This is perhaps made plainer by a diagram. 

A G B Let A BC D represent 
the unit. Divide this into 
5 equal parts by drawing 
lines parallel to A B. 
Then A B E F, consisting 
of 3 of these strips, will 
represent } of the unit. 

Now divide A B C D 
into "10 equal parts by 
drawing « line parallel to 
AD. Then ABE F con- 
tains 6 of these parts, and 
therefore represents qy of 


the unit. Hence, since A B E F represents 
both # and 1%, it follows that }= 4%. 

75. We have shown that 19 and % are equal. 

Now, # is obtained from ,{, by dividing both 
numerator and denominator by 2. 
the statement in Art. 78 is also true if we 
substitute “divided” for ‘“‘ multiplied.” 
Therefore, the numerator and denominator of 
any fraction may always be divided by any 
common factor that they contain. 

When we have divided out (or cancelled), 
all the common factors of the numerator and 
denominator, the fraction is said to be tn ts 
lowest terms. 

76. Reduction to Lowest Terms. In 
finding the common factors of the numerator and 
denominator the rules given in Art. 56 should 
be applicd. When, however, common factors 
cannot easily be seen, it is better to find at once 
their H.C.F. by the ordinary rule, 


HLS to its lowest. terms. 


Hence, 


Example]. Reduce 


11880 
Hero 2115 _ 1705 (dividing numerator and 
11880 ~ 3960 denominator by 3), 
= ate (dividing by 5), 
- (dividing by 11). 


Now, 31 is a prime number, and it does not 
divide 72, 
3 
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is in its lowest terms. 


582 
~ to its lowest terms. 
10057 

By trial, 2, 3, 5, 7, 11, 18 are none of them 
common factors, 80 we find the H.C.F. 


i 


Example 2. Reduce 


2 | 152 | 10057 | 6 
4] 452 | 565 | 1 
133 











The H.C.F. is 113. Divide numerator and 

denominator by 113. The quotients are 14 and 89, 
1582 _ |, 
@e 40057 — 8 < ns. 

H.C.F. working can be more compactly 
arranged than by the mcthod in Art. 60. Here, 
the first remainder is 565. We now divide 
this into 1582, writing the quotient, 2, on the 
left. Remainder is 452. Divide this into 565, 
putting the quotient on the right ; and so on. 

77. Any fraction can be expressed with a 
denominator which is any given multiple of its 
original denominator. 

Example 1. 3? can be expressed with de- 
nominator 7 x 4. 

3 7x 3 21, 
Thus 4 rage me 
the fraction is not altered when we multiply 
both numerator and denominator by 7. 

It is now clear that any number of fractions 
can be expressed as fractions with a denominator 
which is some common multiple of the original 
denominators. It is generally most con- 
venient to use the least common multiple. 

Example 2. Reduce }, 7, 3% to a common 
denominator. 


for the value of 
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The .L.C.M. of 7, 14, 21 is 42. There- 
fore, we express each fraction as a fraction 
with denominator 42. 








3. 3x6_ 18 
hue 7 Tx 6 42 
6 5x 3_ 15 
14°«414 x 3)sO4 
8 8x 2_ 16 
1 81x 2 42° 


The multiplier for each fraction is, of course, 
found by dividing its denominator into the 
common denominator 42. 


78. Comparison of Fractions. When 
wo have reduced any given fractions to acommon 
denominator, we sce at once that the one with 
the largest numerator is the greatest fraction. 
For instance, in Ex. 2 of the last article, the 
three fractions were found equivalent to 5, 
is, and {[&. But '8 is greater than either 
1B or 1!—ic., # is the greatest of the given 
fractions. 

Example. 
magnitude, 


Arrange in ascending order of 


13 ll 31 17 
15’) o14’) BBs 
Find L.U.M. of dcnominators : 
3) 15,14, 35, 21 
7 | 4,14.35, % L.OM.=3x7x2 x 6=210. 





W_ il x _ 165, 
14° 14x 15 210’ 
17_ 17 x JO_ 170 
35. 35x 6 210’ 2) 21x JO 210 
Therefore, the fractions in ascending order are 
165. «170. «182— 8G, 
a «210 tn 10" 
11 17 13 31 
4 06) 
79. We can also compare the magnitude of 
fractions by reducing them to a common 
numerator, in which case the fraction with the 
least denominator is the greatest fraction. 
Example. Which is greater, 7 or 5. 


Here, L.C.M. of the numerators is 6, 
3. 3x 2_ 6 


4 { ns, 


or 
35 —— 


and 





FT Tx2 iW 
2 2x 3_ 6 
6B 5x3 15’ 
, 6 4.€., 3 is the greater fraction. 
14 7 


80. Addition of Fractions. If two or 
more fractions have the same denominator, 
their sum is obtained by adding the numerators, 

J 4 5 li4+5 _ 19. 4; 
Thus, 7 + " + 7 = 4 7 , 

If the fractions have different denominators, 
we must first express them as equivalent fractions 
with the same denominator. (Art. 77). 

Example 1. Find the value of 
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The L.C.M. is 63. The several denominators, 
when divided into 63, give 7, 9, 3, 21 respectively, 
for quotients. Therefore. we multiply the 
numerators and denominators of the fractions 
by 7, 9, 3, 21, and add the numerators to obtain 
the required sum. The result must be reduced to 
a mixed number, or to lower terms, if necessary. 

The work is arranged thus: 

1 3 5 2 
ot 7tat 3 
_ 2+27+ 15+ 42 


63 
= §h= 143 = 1p Ane. 

In adding mixed numbers, first add the whole 
numbers, then the fractions, finally adding the 
two results. 

Example 2. Add together 3} + 5% + 744+ 476- 
Given expression 

= 3+ 74+4+44+4+H+ oh 
«14+ 15+ s+ ee+ 18 
=14+ 448 = 14+ lyf = 15g Ans. 
81. Subtraction of Fractions. The 
principle is the same as in addition. Reduce 
the fractions, if they have different denominators, 
to a common denominator, and then take the 
difference of the numerators. In the case of 
mixed numbers, subtract the whole numbers 
and the fractions separately. 
Example ‘ Take 4;/; from 6%. 


4g, = 6-4+ 9-4, 
= 242-5 
2+ oy ie 


= 2+) =27, Ans. 
If the fractional part of the number to be 
subtracted be greater than the fractional part 
of the other number, we proceed as follows: 





Example 2. From 7; take 444. 
Thy AU = 1-44 th, 
75 + 20-33 


mc eats |: as 


=2+ 5 = 29% Ans. 
Example 3. Simplify 3% + 46 — 543 + 4, — 1}4. 
Given expression 
=3-+4+4-5-14+3+59-33+7,-4, 
ota 70 + 225~-195 + 18-294 


313— 489 a 
= 14 313-489 » 
1+ 35 
628-489 139 
315 315 At 


82. Multiplication of Fractions. (i.) 
When the multiplier is a whole number. This, 
as in the case of whole numbers (Art. 15), 
means that we have to find the sum of a given 
number of repetitions of the fraction. 


* Obtained by adding all the numerators with + before 
them. and then all those with - before them. 


Example 1. a os 
7 gE Oe ee: Bes SS 
5 Nears ototo a 4.¢€ 9 
7x4 
or aa 


9 

Hence, to multiply a fraction by a whole number, 
simply multiply the numerator by that number. 

Since the multiplier thus becomes a factor 
of the numerator, we cancel (Art. 75) any 
common factors contained in the multiplier and 
the denominator; and this may be done before 
we perform the actual multiplication. Thus: 


xample 2. Multiply +% by 69. 
19 gg = 19% 69 _ 193 (cancelling 23), 





46 46 2 
= YF = 284 Ans. 

It follows, that, if the multiplier be itself a 
factor of the denominator, we may, to multiply 
a fraction by a whole number, divide the denoms- 
nator by that number. 

(ii.) When the multiplier is a fraction. 

In performing the operation 7 x 9, it is plain © 
that we do to 7 what we do to a unit to obtain 
9. Similarly, } x74, may be looked upon as 
doing to # what we do to the unit to obtain 44. 

Now, to obtain ;4 from the unit, we must 
divide the unit into 11 equal parts and take 
4 of them. 

Therefore, to find the value of # x 44 we must 
divide # into 11 equal parts and take 4 of them. 

But $= #3 (Art. 73) = # x 11 (Art. 82, i), 
so that, the eleventh part of 3 is #; ; and, if we 
take 4 of these parts, we get # x 4, or }4. 
Thus, ? x 4, =}%. Now 12=3 x 4, and 56 =5 x 11. 

Hence we have the following rule: To 
multiply two fractions together, diag the 
numerators for a@ new numerator a the 
denominators for a new denominator. 

As in Ex. 2 the work is shortened if we 
cancel common factors from the numerators 
ani denominators. 

Example 8. Multiply #2 by 44. 

2 


BExiR_ 2 
a = x 49 Ans. 

Here, the 22 of the numerator and the 77 of 
the denominator contain a common factor, 11. 
Therefore, we cross out the 22 and write 2 
above it, and cross out the 77 and write 7 under 
it. Similarly, we cancel the factor 13 from 13 
and 91. There is now 2 left for numerator and 
7x7 for denominator. 

To multiply more than two fractions together, 
we proceed in the same Way. 

In multiplication of fractions, mixed numbers 
must first be expressed as improper fractions. 

Example 4. Simplify 5} x # x 1H. 


The product = 





5 
Given expression = YU x 


aN x 
= $§ = 3, Ane. 


To be continued 
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THE THREE LAWS OF MOTION 


Newton’s Laws—continued. Their operation as manifested in the Sun, the 
Omnibus, and the Cricket Ball. Interplay of Nature’s Laws. Equilibrium 


By DR. C. W. SALEEBY 


WE cannot leave the first law of motion with- 
out inquiring whether there is any known 
case of perpetual motion—the words being used 
in their legitimate but ignored sense—or of any- 
thing that closely approaches it. In our search 
for such a case we must leave all cases of motion 
rou a thick resisting medium, and must there- 
fore abandon all cases of motion on the earth. 
Similarly, even the top revolving in a perfect 
vacuum (if that could be obtained) would not 
satisfy us, for the top has to be supported upon 
something, and this introduces friction. 

The Motion of the Earth. But if we 
take the earth itself, we have a moving object 
which is not supported upon ane: and 
which moves through—what? If it moved 
through nothing, we should have to believe that 
its movement must be an instance of perpetual 
motion. For ages this planet “ has gone cycling 
on according to the fixed laws of gravity ''—to 
quote from the famous last paragraph of Dar- 
win’s ‘‘ Origin of Species ’—and since there is 
no such thing as a tendency to stop, but rather 
a tendency to go on unless stopped, why should 
it not so go “‘ cycling on ” for ever, there being 
nothing to stop it ? 

But to this we must answer that though the 
earth (including, of course, its atmosphere, 
which, fortunately for us, it does not leave be- 
hind) meets with very little resistance, yet it is 
moving through a medium which is called the 
ether. We use the ether as a symbol for fine- 
ness of texture and for tenuity (the opposite of 
density), a8 when those who believe in them 
speak of ghosts as of “ethereal texture”; but 
however tenuous the ether, yet it exists, and 
must offer some resistance to the carth’s move- 
ment. 

This is a subject now engaging the attention 
of the astronomical physicists. Further, it has 
lately been proved that light and all the radia- 
tions in the ether that are comparable with 
light, though they happen to be invisible to us, 
exercise a pressure or force upon the earth which 
must be slowly affecting its onward motion. 

The Rotation of the Earth. But 
the reader may be inclined to suggest that, 
though the earth may meet with external force 
of opposition in its movement of translation, it 
must at any rate be free to exhibit perpetual 
motion and illustrate Newton's first law, in so 
far as its movement of rotation is concerned. 
Must it not go spinning for ever, even though its 
movement round the sun should be arrested ? 
Is not the earth like a top which spins not only 
in @ vacuum, but without friction, since it is 
without material support ? 

The answer to this is that even the rotation of 
the earth does not furnish us with the case of 


perpetual motion that we seck, for, apart from 
any friction between the rotating earth and the 
ether, Professor George Darwin (the son of 
Charles Darwin and President of the British 
Association in 1905) has proved that the friction 
of the tides acts as a brake upon the rotation 
of the earth ; so that this rotation is becoming 
slower, and thus the day is lengthening by about 
22 seconds in every century. This may sound 
very little, but consider the difference it will 
mean in, say, 100,000 years. 

The Force in a Moving Body. Further 
we must note that the discovery of the pressure 
of light makes necessary a very curious practical 
addition to the first law of motion. Indeed, this 
law is never illustrated in actual practice, not 
because the law is not true, but because of the 
occurrence of factors of complication. The law 
declares that a moving body will move in a 
straight line with a constant velocity for ever 
unless it be acted upon by some external force. 

But we are actually now compelled to declare 
that the Jaw must be restated, for we find that 
the moving body contains within itsclf a force 
which tends to stop it. The tendency to stop, 
to which we have so often pointed as at a 
superstition, has some correspondence to fact, 
after all, though this correspondence is very 
different from that commonly supposed. Take, 
for instance, the sun, or any body radiating light, 
heat, or any form of ethereal radiation. This 
category probably includes all bodies whatever, 
whether in the earth or in the heavens, and 
certainly it includes the cricket-ball, which we 
have considered ; but we will choose the sun as 
most convenient for our purpose. 

The Sun Moving through Space. 
As the sun moves through space, with his 
family, he radiates light and heat in all direc- 
tions, and it has been proved that this light 
and heat exercise actual pressure, us we shall 
see in a later section. But when we con- 
sider the case of the sun, or any moving radiant 
body, we see that he tends to “catch up” the 
waves which he sends in front of him, whilst 
those he sends out from behind him increase 
their distance from him with additional specd, 
due to the fact that he is moving away in the 
opposite direction from them. Hence the waves 
of radiation are packed close in front of the sun 
and thinned out behind him ; and it fcllows that 
the radiation-pressure is greater in front than 
behind. Therefore the sun, in virtue of a force 
which he himself produces, tends to stop. The 
reader will not be confused ; he will not regard 
this as a “tendency to stop” without there 
being something to do the stopping. If it were 
so, the first law of motion, and the conservation of 
energy, would be nonsense. But it is a remark- 
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able discovery that the first law of motion can 
never apply to existing things, but only to an 
imaginary state of affairs, since its action must 
always be compromised by the action of the 
remarkable law, in virtue of which every moving 
body that produces ethereal radiations (that is 
to say, so far as we can judge, every moving 
body at all) actually produces in ite sur- 
roundings such conditions of external force as 
tend to bring about its own arrest. The first 
law of motion is no more to be regarded as 
untrue on this account than the law of gravita- 
tion is to be accounted untrue because the earth 
does not instantly rush into the sun. Each law 
is true, as a statement of what would and must 
occur, if no other law had to be recognised. 
Interplay of Nature’s Laws. The 
actual facts of Nature are due to the interplay of 
innumerable laws, and it is our business both 
to recognise the interplay and to disentangle 
the various laws if we can. Of such disen- 
tangling the discovery of the first law of motion 
is a great examplo—an example all the greater 
and all the more important because, so far as 
we know, there is in Nature no case whatever of 
the uncomplicated action of this law. Observe 
the word uncomplicated. The Jaw is true every- 


where and at all timos, even though no obvious , 


illustration of its truth can be furnished ; other- 
wise it is not a Jaw of Nature. In a famous 
controversy, Charles Kingsley, the great divine, 
declared that he defied and nullified the law of 
gravitation by his will, when he held an object 
in his hand, and prevented it from falling. He 
did nothing of the sort. The law of gravitation 
was strictly observed, and was expressed in the 
weight or pressure of the object in Kingsley’s 
hand. Similarly, the first law of motion is as 
surely in action when a cricket-ball stops rolling 
as it would be if the cricket-ball, in the absence 
of friction or external resistance, went on moving 
for ever. 

Everyday Illustrations. We may con- 
olude our consideration of the first law of 
motion by one or two illustrations of its action in 
daily life. We shall look not at the conventional 
illustrations, but at others which are more vivid. 

For instance, Jet us suppose that a man is 
standing on the top of a ’bus, when the con- 
ductor gives the signal to start. Everyone knows 
that the passenger is liable to fall backward. 
Why ? Heo is in a state of rest, and in order to 
move forward a force must be applied to him. 
If his boots were so smooth, and the top of the 
‘bus so smooth, and his weight so negligible that 
friction played no part, the passenger would 
simply slide—not fall—backward along the top 
of the *bus. But in virtuo of friction, the forec 
exercised by the horses or the motor is com- 
municated to him. The first part of his body to 
be impressed by the external force is the lower, 
which moves forward, leaving behind the upper 
portion, which, deprived of support, falls ver- 
tically downward behind the advancing legs. 
That is to say, the passenger falls backward. 

But suppose the passenger be riding in a 
hansom and the horse falls. As evervone knows, 
he lands on the horse’s back. Why’ Because, 
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in virtue of the first law of motion, his body 
continues to move forward, though the seat 
which supported it happens to stop. If the 
earth lost its powers of gravitation, and the air 
had no resistance, the passenger would be pro- 
pelled in a sitting position through space for 
ever, free of charge. 

Jumping off a’Bus. Other illustrations 
are furnished by the modes of jumping off a ’bua. 
Assume that the step of the "bus is at the back, 
instead of the side. The wise passenger may 
step off such a ’bus on to one foot, and stand upon 
it without needing even to put down the other 
—if he will attend to the first law of motion. 
As he leaves the ‘bus, his whole body is 
in forward motion at the speed possessed by 
the ’bus. The foot which touches the ground 
is arrested by friction. If the passenger’s body 
be vertical when he steps off, the upper part 
of his body, continuing to move forward in 
accordance with the law, will inevitably be ovor- 
balanced, unless he rapidly advances the free 
leg to save himself. But he can perform the 
feat named, if he steps off the *bus with the 
upper part of his body inclined so far backward 
that he would fall backward were the ’bus 
stationary. For, if the "bus be moving, his 
whole body is moving. Tho lower part is 
arrested, the upper continues to move forward, 
and, if properly inclined backward at the 
moment when the foot touched the ground, 
will bo arrested just when it has travelled so 
far forward as to be immediately above the 
already arrested leg. 

Similarly, it is easy to step from a rapidly 
moving ‘bus, with the face turned backward, if 
one remembers to fall in the direction of the 
face as one steps off. The upper part of the 
body travels onward— instead of falling on 
one’s fave, one is left standing upright. 


Tangential Motion. The law also ex- 
plains the fashion in which rain-drops may 
be whisked off an umbrella by rotating the 
handle. If this be dono very slowly, the force 
of cohesion between the drops and the silk is 
enough to keep them in their place. But as 
soon as the umbrella is rotated fast enough, the 
force of cohesion fails, and the moment the 
drop ceases to be in actual contact with the 
umbrella it obeys the first law of motion, and 
moves not in a circle but in a straight line; 
it flies off at a tangent. This has become a phrase 
of common speech, but it is strictly true. At 
any given moment, each rain-drop is moving in 
a direction which may be represented by a 
tangent to the circle to which the edge of the 
umbrella corresponds. 

We remember that a 
tangent (literally a thing 
touching) is a line which 
touches the circumference 
of a circle, and is at right 
angles to that radius of the 
circle which is drawn from the point of contact. 
Observe that. in virtue of the first law of 
motion, the departing drops do not continue to 
move in circles, but in straight lines. The 
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accompanying figure represents their course, 
each line being a tangent to the circle at the 
point where cohesion failed to control the 
’ motion of a drop. Com- 
pare a “St. Catherine’s 
wheel.” 
For a last illustration we 
id return to cricket. The 
ball leaving the hand of an 
over-hand bowler flies off 
at a tangent from the circle which his arm 
describes. Hence the path of the ball is deter- 
mined by the earth’s gravitation and the 
moment when the ball leaves the. hand. -The 
higher the ball’s flight, the carlier did it 
leave the bowler’s hand. 


ea 
A dropping bell 


eo 
A'short law bell 


oe 


arm 
Mana 


The bowler who has no control over “ pitch ” 
is one who cannot control the moment at which 
he lets the ball go from his hand, and thus cannot 
determine the tangent which it follows. Jt need 
hardly be said that, were there no force of gravi- 
tation and of aerial resistance complicating 
the action of the first law of motion, the high 
“dropping ” ball of the diagram would never 
drop, but would travel in the straight line 
represented by the tangent at constant speed 
for evcr. It would be a unique case of six 
‘© wides ”’ for “lost ball”! 


The Second Law of Motion. We 
must now pass to the consideration of the 
second law of motion, This may he stated in 
many different forms, but perhaps as intel- 
ligihle as any is the following: Change of 
momentum is proportional to the impressed 
force,and takes place in the direction in which 
the force acts. 

Before we go any further it is necessary to 
know the meaning of the word momentum. It 
is practically equivalent to quantity of motion, 
so that the law might be changed so as to read : 
Change of quantity of motion is proportional, 
etc. What. then, do we mean by quantity of 
motion? Tho term is to ho strictly defined : 
The quantity of motion of any hody is pro- 
portional to its mass and its velocity taken 
together. If we use a capital “M” to signify 
momentum, a small “m”’ to signify mass, and 
a small ‘“‘v” to signify velocity, we may frame 
the formula 

M = mv. 

But we must have a little more definition yet. 
Hitherto we have used the words speed and 
velocity indifferently, but from this moment we 
must employ the word velocity with its strict 
technical meaning. In physics velocity is taken 
to mean speed—that is to say, rate of motion 
plus the statement of the direction of the motion. 
Velocity is therefore speed plus direction ; thus 
we see that 

Momentum equals mass and velocity, or 
equals mass and speed and direction. 
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We are now in a position to read the second 
law of motion with full comprehension. 

It means that the change in the quantity of 
motion of a moving body, and in the direction of 
ita motion, is strictly determined by the quan- 
tity and the direction of the force which causes 
it. In this law is included the principle dis- 
covered by Galileo—whom we have already 
described as the father of dynamics—the 
ARN of the independence of two or more 
orces that may act on a body. It is true that 
the body moves only in one direction at one 
time, though acted upon by fifty forces, yet 
each of these forces determines the momentum of 
the body in its own measure, as Galileo showed. 

Composition and Resolution of 
Forces. It is from this second law of motion 
that we are able to deduce the means of com- 
pounding and resolving forces, By the compoattion 
and resolution of forces we mean respectively the 
estimation of the net result, so to speak, of the 
action of a number of forces—and the discovery 
and identification of a number of forces of 
which only the net result can immediately he 
observed. A problem in the composition of 
forces, for instance, would be the determination 
of a future position of a planet at a given 
moment by means of our knowledge of the 
various forces that are acting upon it. A 
problem in the resolution of forces would be the 
discovery of the various forces that determine 
the actual observed motions of a planet. 

So far, then. we may say that whilst the first 
law gavo us a definition of foree, the idea of 
inertia and the means of measuring time, the 
second law gives us the key to the composition 
and resolution of forces. It gives us the key 
also to the measurement of forec and to the 
measurement of mass, and jt also enables us to 
study the motion of a particle—that is to say, 
the ideal motion of a unit of matter. 

A Falling Stone on a Moving Ship. 
Perhaps the simplest illustration of the first 
assertion of the second law of motion is the 
case of a stone dropped from the mast of a 
moving ship. As everyone knows, the stone 
wil) fall at the bottom of the mast, just as it 
would if the ship were not moving, yet during 
the time that the stone fell the ship may have 
advanced many fect upon her journey. The 
first Jaw of motion teaches us that the falling 
stone must retain in falling the motion which 
it had when it was attached to the ship, and the 
second law teaches us that the external force of 
gravitation acts independently upon the whole, 
ship and stone together, with exactly the same 
result, whether both are moving or both are at 
rest. 

Another illustration is furnished by a cricket 
ball. If to practise catching you run rapidly 
forward, throwing up the hall at intervals, you 
know, by experience, that it is not necessary to 
throw the ball forward, as you might at first 
expect ; you throw the ball vertically upwards 
as you run, Mags it comes down again into your 
hand, though your body has travelled a long 
distance forward in the interval. The curved 
course of the ball in its flight through the air is 
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deducible from the first and second Jaws of 
motion. 

How Neptune was Discovered. A 
most conspicuous instance of the truth of these 
laws was furnished by the discovery of the 
planet Neptune, which was, of course, unknown 
to Newton. Newton had furnished the astro- 
nomcrs with the law of gravitation and with 
the laws of motion, yet when they came to 
study the actual observed movements of the 

lanet Uranus (also unknown to Newton) ent 
found that these movements did not tally wit 
what the laws would have led them to predict. 
They assumed, however, the truth of these laws, 
and set to work to discover the nature of another 
force unknown to them which must be acting 
in order to cause the anomalous movements of 
the planet they were watching. 

astromoners, one in Cambridge and one 
in Paris, each quite ignorant of the other's 
work or calculations, set themselves this task. 
Each independently declared that, if the laws 
of motion and gravitation were true, there must 
be, at a certain spot in the heavens, a certain 
mass of matter hitherto unknown to astrono- 
mers; the presence of such a mass of matter 
in such a place would account, they said, for 
the perturbations in the movements of Uranus, 
assuming the truth of the laws of motion. 
When the telescope was turned to the point 
indicated, the planet which we now call Neptune 
was discovered. 

Measurement of Force and Mass. 
We have already stated the possibilities which 
are afforded us by the second law of motion, 
and we must make a further brief reference to 
them. It enables us, we have said, to measure 
force, for by this law a uniform force may be 
measured by observing the momentum which it 
produces in a given time. Thus the unit of 
force will be that force which produces a unit 
of acceleration when acting on unit mass. This 
may be expressed symbolically as  F= ma. 
Similarly, it will be readily seen that we have 
also a means of measuring mass, since mass, 
force, and acceleration are now seen, in virtue 
of the second law of motion, to be quantities 
Which have a constant connection with one 
another. 

As we can measure a force by measuring the 
amount of acceleration which it imparts to a 
known mass, 80 we can also measure mass by 
estimating the acceleration imparted to it by a 
known foree. It will be readily understood 
that the second Jaw of motion is capable of 
almost. indefinite discussions and illustration, 
because of the high complexity of the ideas 
which it contains. Here. therefore, we will 
merely discuss two points which it raises. And 
first as to the familiar theory of the parallelo- 
gram of forces. 

The Parallelogram of Forces. This 
phrase at first means nothing at all. for by 
a parallelogram we understand a figure or 
diagram on a piece of paper, whereas by a force 
we mean something which seems to have no 
relation to such a diagram. But when we 
speak of the parallelogram of forces. we assume 
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—and it ought to be clear that we do assume— 
a symbolie way of representing forces. We find 
that forces and velocities and accelerations can 
all be perfectly represented by straight lines. 
Of a straight line it may be said that it has 
magnitude, inasmuch as it may be longer or 
shorter, and direction; and of these two ideas 
our ideas of force, acceleration, and velocity are 
compounded. 

Hence we draw a straight line, making ite 
length or magnitude to represent (1) in case of 
velocity the speed or rate of motion, (2) in the 
case of acceleration the number of units of 
velocity added per unit of time, and (3) in the 
case of force the magnitude of the force which, 
as we have already seen, is strictly proportional 
to the acceleration it imparts to any given 
mass; whilst the direction of the line indicates 
the direction of the motion which is implied in 
each case. Hence two straight lines, passing - 
through a point, can give us a complete sym- 
bolic representation of two forces acting on any 
mass at that point, the length of each line being 
proportional to the acceleration which ~ the 
symbolised force would impart to the mass, 
and its direction representing the direction of 
the force. 

Now we find that from these two lines we 
may construct a parallelogram, if we represent 
the two forces by two lines which meet at the 
point in question. For instance, in the accom- 
panying diagram, BA and CA represent two 
forces acting on a given mass at the point A— 
represent. these forces both as to magnitude 
and direction. 


B 


/ 


Let us now complete the parallelogram, thus: 


#} 
| i 
Aa <_——— C 


If now we draw the diagonal DA, it indicates 
exactly, both in magnitude and in direction, 
the resultant motion of the mass in virtue of 
the composition of the two forces BA and CA. 

Similarly, we have the theories of the 
parallelogram of velocities and the parallelo- 
gram of accelerations. 

We may state in technical language the 
theory which we have seen illustrated above 
by saying: Jf two forces acting at a potnt be 
represented tn magnitude and in direction by the 
sides of a parallelogram which meet in that point, 
the dtagonal through that point represents the 
resulting force both in magnitude and tn direction 

The Parallelogram in Practice. The 
simplest case and the most frequently 
illustrated of the parallelogram of forces is 
Where the two forces are acting at right angles 
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to one another. Everyone who has sailed a 
boat has a practical, if not a theorctical. ac- 
quaintance with the parallelogram of forces. 
Or take the case of a cross-Channel swimmer, 
whom the current is bearing in one direction, 
whilst his own muscles are bearing him at right 
angles to it. If the magnitude of the two 
forces, the force of the current and the force of 
his muscles, be represented by straight lines in 
the way we have seen, and then a parallelogram 
be constructed, the diagonal of that parallelo- 
gram will represent the actual course the 
swimmer’s body will take. 

The second topic raised by the second law of 
motion is most readily brought to the mind by 
the illustration of the various forms of lever. 
But before we can consider the lever, or, indeed, 
any of the problems of equilibrium, or of what 
is called statics—viz., the discussion of rest 
brought about by the balance of forces, we 
must devote some attention to the third law of 
motion, which is also involved. 


The Third Law of Motion. This law 
may be said to assert that the mutual 
actions of any two bodies are always equal and 
oppositely directed, or that to every action 
there is an equal and opposite reaction. This 
exceedingly important law may be extended 80 
as to have a much wider meaning, which Newton 
at any rate suspected. Thus we may say that 
the activity of an agent or the rate at which it 
does work is equal to the counter-activity of 
the resistance. We are here close to the pro- 

osition, which must later be discussed at 
ength, of the conservation of energy. 

Now let us consider again the gencral ques- 
tion of statics, that branch of dynamics which 
is concerned with the balance of forces. The 
chief problem of statics, we may say, is to 
discover the precise manner in which the com- 
bination of a number of forces acting on a 
body—each of which is in itself the cause of 
motion—shal]l produce not any kind of motion, 
but equilibrium, or rest. 

Now, in the last diagram we saw that two 
forces, represented by the lines BA and CA, 
tended to produce a motion which can be 
represented both in magnitude and direction by 
the line DA; whence the proposition of the 
parallelogram of forces enables us to assert that 
equilibrium, or rest, will be attained if to the 
two forces BA and CA there is opposed a single 
force, to be represented in magnitude by the 
line DA and in direction by that line, save that 
it acts not from D to A, but from A to D, as 
indicated by the dotted arrow. 


A ——— Cc 


Hence the result of the interaction of three 
forces represented by BA, CA, and AD will be 
rest. This is perhaps as simple a problem in 
statics as we can name. ° 
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The Triangle of Forces. Now we may 
go further and show that, since BD is equal 
to AC, the fact of rest, or equilibrium, may be 
represented in our diagram by a closed figure— 
in this case a triangle, AB, BD, DA. This is 
what is known as the triangle of forces, and it 
is capable of great extension. It can be proved 
that if any number of forces acting at a point 
can be represented in magnitude and in direct- 
tion by the sides of a ‘alowed figure taken in 
order, the net result of the action of all these 
forces will be rest—or, in other words, these 
forces will be in equilibrium. The triangle of 
forces is thus a special case of the polygon of 
forces, a pol here being taken to mean any 
closed figure bounded by a number of straight 
lines—literally, it means many angles. 

If only two forces act on a body, it is evident 
that rest or equilibrium will result only when 
the two forces act at one point, when they are 
equal in magnitude and opposite in direction. 
If the forces are not acting at one point, a new 
problem arises—viz., the problem of a motion of a 
system of hata y as compared with the much 
simpler problem of the motion of a single particle. 

What we mean by Equilibrium. 
By equilibrium we mean that state of balance 


-among the forces or sets of forces acting on 


a body in virtue of which there is no resulting 
tendency for the body to change its state, 
whether of rest or of motion. Statics is precisely 
the study of forces in such equilibrium. 

The first point to note is that we must not 
confuse equilibrium with rest. Whenever there 
is rest there is certainly equilibrium. A book 
lying on the table is at rest, because there is 
equilibrium amongst the forces which tend to 
pull it towards the carth and the forces by 
which it is sustained, but this is only one kind 
of equilibrium or stability. We may call it 
static stability, meaning that the body is stable, 
in a state of rest. But, on the other hand there 
may as certainly be equilibrium or stability 
where there is motion. This we call a moving 
equilibrium, or a case of kinette stability. When- 
ever a body or a system of bodies tends to remain 
or be stable in a steady state of motion, we have 
an instance of a moving cquilibrium, or kinetic 
stability ; hence equilibrium does not necessarily 
mean rest, but is compatible with steady motion. 

A vehicle drawn along at constant speed, in 
virtue of the continued action of the forces that 
tend to drag it on and the forces that tend to 
hold it back, the resultant of the two sets of 
forces being constant, as is proved by the con- 
stant motion of the vehicle, is as truly in a 
state of equilibrium or kinetic stability as it is 
when it comes to rest. 

For many decades of the nineteenth century it 
was believed that the solar system 1s an instance 
of a moving equilibrium—furnishes a case of 
kinetic stability s but it isnow known that other 
internal forces besides those recognised by tho 
great French mathematicians who were con- 
temporary with Napoleon are at work in the 
solar system, and that, therefore. it does not 
furnish a case of kinetic stability. 

To be continued 
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‘THE OCEANS OF THE WORLD 


The Rivers and the Sea. Chemistry of 
Sea Water. Tides and their Movements. Currents. Coral Islands 











By Dr. A. J. HERBERTSON and F. D. HERBERTSON, B.A. 


Deep and Shallow Seas. The seas over 
the continental shelf are everywhere shallow. 
The continental shelf is very broad in the 
northern part of the Pacific, where, if the sea 
sank 600 ft., North 
America would be 
joined to Asia by 
an isthmus over 
1,000 miles wide. 
A broad conti- 
nental shelf, 
covered by shal- 
low scas, extends 
along the Atlan- 
tic shores of the 
New World. The 
broad continental 
shelf of North- 
west urope is 
covered by the 





Beyond the continental shelf the ocean varies 

atly in depth. Its greatest depths, as we 
have seen, may be compared roughly with the 
greatest elevation of the lithosphere. The 
principal deeps 
are found along 
both margins of 
the Pacific. The 
deepest are the 
Japan, or Tus- 
carora Deeps, off 
the north-east of 
Japan; the 
Marianne Deeps 
(the deepest in 
the world, over 
13,500 ft.), off the 
Marianne Islands, 
between Japan 
and New Guinea ; 


shallow North and the Ker- 
Sea, leading to madec (over 
ahs shallow Baltic 30,000 ft.) and 
Sea. broad Tonga Deeps, off 
continental shelf, 40, TIk CIRCULATION OF WATER islands of "the 


on which lic the 
East Indies, bor- 
ders the Pacific 
shores of Asia. <A similar broadening of the 
continental shelf connects Australia with New 
Guinea on the north and Tasmania on the 
south. All these lands are immediately sur- 
rounded by shallow seas. 
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The arrows show the water rising in the form of invisible vapour 
from the aea, then, passing into cloud, {t forms and descends as rain 
on the mountain tops, being thence carried by the river to the sea 
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same name lying 
to the north-east 
of New Zcaland. 
These are all on the eastern margin of the 
Pacific. On the western margin great depths 
occur off the Aleutian Islands of North 
America, and off the coast of Chile, where almost 
the highest mountains in the world rise out 
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41. TEMPERATURE OF THE OCEAN 
The warmer the water, the edeeper the tint 
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GRE over 70°, «= EE so-wo or 


AT DIFFERENT DEPTHS 


The darker the tint the warmer the water 


of almost the deepest seas. In the Atlantio 
the greatest depths are north of Porto Rico 
(28,000 ft.). On the castern margin of the 
Indian Ocean is the Sunda, or Java Deep, off 
Java (under 20,000 ft.). 

The oceans receive the waters of innumer- 
able rivers, This constant gain, however, is 
counterbalanced 
by the Joss duo 
to  cvaporation, 
which gocs on 
all over the sur- 
face of the ocean, 
with an intensity 
varying with the 
atmospheric con- 
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ditions [40]. We Oo 51 

have already in- Moon SPRING TIDE 
vestigated the 

process in our 


examination — of 

rain. The moisture absorbed by the atmosphere 
takes part in the great rhythm of water circula- 
tion already described, and, falling at last as 
rain, is ultimately restored by rivers to the occan, 
to start once more on its cycle of change. 

The Chemistry of Sea Water. Rivers, 
in passing over the surface of the land, become 
more or less heavily charged with chemical 
substances, which they carry into the 
ocean. These are left behind in evapo- 
ration, and their presence renders the 
ocean brackish. Of chemical substances 
present in the ocean the most abundant 
is common salt, which, if spread out 
over the land, would form a layer 
many feet thick. Only a small part 
of this is brought down by rivers. 
The origin of the rest is an unsolved 
problem. Sca water, being thus 
heavily charged with chemical matter 
in solution, is heavier than fresh, and 
one can, therefore, float in it more 
easily, as every bather knows. 

The salinity of sea water varies in 
different parts of the world and at 
different depths. The surface waters 
are saltcst where evaporation is most 
rapid, and rainfall least—that 1s, in 
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43. HIGHEST AND LOWEST TIDES 
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EURO ee the dry parts of ‘the hot 
vs pie] == belts. The cold Polar waters, 
* | where evaporation is slowest, 


, 
ie 


vo <n f/m | are least salt on the sur- 


"{ face. Inland seas, like the 
the f : & in ss ag Mediterranean and Red . 
Pee a Seas, which receive few 


rivers, are exceedingly salt. 

Temperature of the 
Ocean. A great part of 
the sun’s rays are reflected 
back from the surface of 
the ocean, causing the glare 
so familiar to thoso who 
look at the sunlit sea. The 
pr i which are not reflected 
off heat the upper layers, 
which become heavier 
through evaporation and 
consequently sink, heating the layers below 
by the movement of their heated particles. 
This heating action, though it penetrates much 
deeper than in tho caxe of land, reaches to no 
great depth. In the hot zone the surface 
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temperature of the ocean is about 70° F. [47], but. 
half a mile below the surface it is only 88° F., or 
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but afew degrees 
above froezing 
point (41). En- 
closed) seas Jike 
the Mediterranean 
and Red Seas, 
lying wholly = in 
warm latitudes, 
have a much 
higher tempera- 
ture. The surface 
temperature — of 
the Red Sea and 
the Persian Gulf 
may be as high as 90°F. ‘The great oceans, 
which extend through all the climatic zones, 
have a great range of surface temperature [42]. 
In the Polar oceans tho surface temperature is 
about 38° F., which may probably be taken as 
the average temperature of the ocean. 
How the Moon Attracts the 


Moon in ® 
Quadrature 


Sea. 


The tides are periodical risings and fallings of 





44. EFFECT OF THE SUN ON TIDES 
Spring tide. Low water about 6 p.m. 
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the waters of the ocean which take place twice 
daily. Students who are not familiar with 
advanced mathematics must be content to 
accept the statement that they are caused by 
the attraction of the moon, which is distant 
less than a quarter-million miles. The moon's 


The Meeting of the Tides. The attrac- 
tion of the sun similarly tends to cause tides, but in 
a much less degree, owing to its enormous distance 
{44]. When the sun and the moon act in the 
same line, which happens at new and full moon 
[See Astronomy], the highest, or spring tides 
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attraction acts on occur. ‘The lowest, 
seaandland alike, (- © © ~~ sr nap tides, are 
slong the line |. | when sun and 
passing through | & i moon attract in 
‘the oentres of | | different —_ direc- 
both earth and | ; tions and partiall 

moon. Along this | neutralise eac 

line both water . other [45]. This 
and land are, as - happens when the 
it we ed to- ae “tae oo es. | moon is one quar- 
varia the moon, ale a Ce x] ter or fires: quar: 
causing a heaping cuties Ce ce ree ee TO ET ters full. 

up of water on 60 1o e pe Be tem, rete TT Owing to the 
the side of tho 4 ame ~ess) different distribu- 
earth nearest to ere, _ "tion of sea and 
the moon, and a §F ‘ land, and_ the 


similar heaping up 


of water on the Sg a ee es 


side furthest from 
the moon owing 
to the land being 
pulled towards the moon. These facts, which 
really belong to the study of astronomy, 
physics, and mathematics [which see], cannot 
well be more simply stated than in this form. 
The student who does not thoroughly under- 
stand them will do so as he advances in the 
course of 
A8T RONOMY. 
All that the 
student of 


A Co titeslines £ howe of 
digh waler 

a Mrection af trdalcurrent 
betas a tiph wiles 


ae W the tra 
oe ees 


geography _Sesene_aifas 
needs to ee 
in mind is 
that the 


moon’s at- 
traction does, 
in the manner 


roughl de- 
scribed,  ga- 
ther the 


waters of the 
earth into a 
double wave, 
with one crest 
on the side 
nearest to the 
moon, and the 
other crest on 
the opposite 
side [43]. As 
the earth ro- 
tates, this 
double wave 
moves round 
the earth, re- 
taining its 
relation to the moon and the crests and 
troughs alternately producing high and low 
tide. Thus there are two high and two low 
tides daily, at intervals of rather more than 
twelve hours, or half a lunar day. 
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45. SPRING TIDE. HIGH WATER AT MIDNIGHT 
Spring tides always occur at full or new moon 
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varying relief and 
depth of the sea 
bottom, which 
causes different 
degrees of friction 
in different parts of the ocean, the tides on different 
shores are by no means uniform. As the ocean 
becomes shallower towards the shore the waters 
become heaped up, often forming tides of great 





height. This is particularly the case when the 
tidal wave is forced up an estuary or other narrow 
opening. The 
incoming tide 
then advances 


like a wall of 
water. Such 
high tides, or 
bores, are seen 
on a_ huge 
scale in the 
Bay of Fundy 
in Nova 
Scotia, and in 
Hangchou 
Bay in China. 
On a smaller 
scale they oc- 
cur in the 
Severn, where 
the tide rises 
40 or 50 ft. at 
Bristol, in the 
Seine, and 
other Euro- 
pean rivers. 
Where the 
tide enters an 
enclosed sea 
various modi- 
fications oc- 
cur. Thus 
the Atlantic tides enter the North Sea both 
round the south of England, through the 
Strait of Dover, and round the north of 
Scotland [46]. The crests of two tidal waves 
meet at the Thames estuary, causing very 
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high tides, which add greatly to the advant- 
ages of London as a port. On the opposite 
side of the North Sea there are places 
where the trough of one tide neutralises the 
crest of the other, causing no tide to be felt. 
In the Mediterranean, which is practically land- 
locked, the tidal wave is stopped by a sort of 
natural breakwater, and practically no tide is 
felt beyond 
the Strait of 
Gibraltar. 
For the 
student of 
geography 
tides are 
mainly impor- 
tant for their 
influence on 
commerce, 
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The centre of the eddies lies in mid ocean, about 
lat. 30°—that is, in the high pressure area formed 
in the horse-latitudes. On the equatorial side of 
these eddies the currents move west, driven by 
the trade winds; on the Polar side they move 
east, driven by the westerly winds; while on the 
east side they are drawn towards the Equator, 
and on the western side towards the Pole, in the 
circling eddy 
already men- 
tioned [48]. 
In the south- 
ern hemi- 
sphere, where 
there isa vast 
continuous 
belt of un- 
broken ocean, 
the east-flow- 
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which will be ee nd Dee set ing currents 
considered tea et unite to form 
when we acircum-polar 
reach the eddy. Round 
c 7 mm . r cial a bland 
side of geo- the distribu- 
graphy. 47. THR ZONES tion of sea 


Surface of the Ocean. The surface 
currents of the ocean are caused by the 
prevailing winds which have already been 
described. These tend to pile up the waters on 
the Ice side of the ocean and to suck up water 
from lower depths on the windward side. Thus 
the windward side is cooled by the rising of the 
cooler lower waters to the surface and the lee- 
ward side is warmed by the inflowing of the 
Curverts 
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and land prevents the development of a similar 
circum-equatorial eddy, encircling the world, 
and breaks it up into the separate eddies just 
referred to. 

The Atlantic Currents. The Atlantio 
is S-shaped, and this causes surface water 
from the southern hemisphere to be forced 
westwards towards the north-east coast of 
Brazil, where it divides, the northern branch 
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48. OCEAN CURRENTS 


surface waters, except where the set of the 
surface currents is towards the Equator. Currents, 
being caused by winds, share in the seasonal 
variations already noticed. 

In every ocean the surface waters are impelled 
slowly in great eddies, moving, in the northern 
hemisphere, with the hands of a watch, and in 
the southern hemizphere in the reverse direction. 


passing into the northern hemisphere along the 
Guianan const, both inside and outside the 
American Mediterrancan. This current. is, of 
course, a warm one. Further north that branch 
which passes outside the West Indies is rein- 
forced by a warm current from the Gulf of 
Mexico, antl the united current, known as the 
Gulf Stream, moves first as a perceptible surface 
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stream of warmer water,-which gradually becomes 
less and less marked, after which it is called the 
North Atlantic or Gulf Stream Drift When 
this current reaches the latitudes of the wester! 
winds it is carried east towards the Old Worl 
where it flows out partly to the south-east, 
forming the Canary current, and partly to the 
north-east by the wide 
ea between Green- 
and and Europe. This 
warm drift serves to 
keep the ports of 
Western Europe __ice- 
free in winter even in 
the north of Norway. 
There are two cold 
currents from — the 
Arctic, by Davis Strait 
and East (Greenland, 
the former reinforced 
by upwelling water, 
forming what. is called 
the cold wall, off the 
United States coast. 
Pacific and In- 
dian Ocean. In the 
Pacitic QOccan similar 
currents are modified 
by the circular con- 
figuration of that 
ocean, Thercis no great transference of warm 
water from the southern hemisphere north 
across the equator, and no great north-cast 
current penetrating to high latitudes. The 
warm north and north-east current, known as 
- the Kuro Siwo in Japanese waters, is similar 
to the Gulf Stream, but the almost unbroken 
barrier of land to the 
north prevents it from 
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penetrating to Arctic 
waters. The northern 
part of the current 


turns north and north- 
west, off the const. of 


o 
¢ 
+ @ 
British Columbia. and 


keeps the north-east \ 
ports of the Pacific 
ice-free, 


In the Indian Occan 
the Jand is continuous 
north of the tropic of 
Cuncer, and the winds 
blow inwards as mon- 
soons in summer and 
outwards in winter. 
India juts out and 
breaks the ocean into 
two divisions, in both 
of which the waters 
circle clockwise in sum- 
mer and in the reverse 
direction in winter. 

Where winds blow steadily off the land thev 
varry the surface waters before them, and these 
are generally replaced by colder water from 
below. Such cold upwellings occur off the West 
Coast of Africa and in similar latitudes in the 
Pacific. 
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ATOLL OR CORAL ISLAND 
49. CORAL ISLANDS 
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50. THE GREAT BARRIER REEF OF AUSTRALIA 


Where an inland sea like the Mediterranean ot 


Red Sea is hot, and subject to great eva tion 
without many rivers to replace‘it, a surface cur- 
rent flows into it from the ocean. Inland 


seas, like the Baltic and Black Seas, which 
receive many rivers, may have a surface 
current outwards [48]. New land is formed 
beneath the ocean by 
the accumulation of 
sediment brought down 
by rivers, and is 
gradually pressed into 
a hard, solid form by 
the weight of the 
upper layers. The rate 
of formation is most 
rapid near the shore, 
but may continue 
hundreds of miles out 
to sea, according to 
the sizo of the rivers 
and the set of the 
currents. By asimilar 
process the limy skcle- 
tons of minute sea 
creatures gradually 
form the rock we call 
chalk. [See page 7.] 
The chalk districts of 
Britain must in some 
distant age have been beneath the level of the sea. 
Coral Islands. (‘oral islands are found 
almost exclusively in the tropies. The living coral 
polyp is a beautiful creature, the soft, fleshy, 
living parts of which resemble minute flowers. 
Coral formations are of two kinds, reefs and 
dolls [49] ‘The former may be either fringing 
reefs, occurring in the 
shallow seas close to 
land, or barrier reefs. 
+s Barrier reefs occur at a 
distance from the shore, 
= where therc is achannel 
of shallow water. They 
surround many islands 
in the Pacific, and are 
often broken by gaps 
opposite the mouths of 
rivers. The finest ex- 
ample is the Great 
Barrier Reef, which 
stretches for 1,200 miles 
along the north-eastern 
coast of Australia, at a 
distance of from 20 to 
100 miles from coast 
[50}. Atolls are cir- 
cular reefs, often rising 
from great depths. 
Inside the reefs are 
lagoons of transparent 
green water, fringed 
with white coral rock and sand. The coral polyp 
dies at sea-level. All purely coral islands, there- 
fore, are low. The waves break off and heap up 
blocks of coral, which are gradually reduced to 
brilliant white sand, forming an island on which 
wind-transported seeds take root 
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Continued from page 467 


ELECTROMAGNETISM. 


4 Forces with which Magnets Pull. 
of Electromagnets. Lifting Magnets used in the Workshop 


Magnetic Curves. Typical Forms 





By Professor SILVANUS P. THOMPSON 


Properties of the Magnet. Every school- 
boy knows that a magnet will pick up a bit 
of iron and stick to it, and that it will not 
attract silver, gold, copper, tin, lead, or such 
substances as glass, wood, stone, porcelain, 
paper, nor any animal or vegetable products. 
Every schoolboy also knows that a magnet, or 
a magnetised piece of steel will, if poised or hung 
so that it can turn, point towards the north. 
Anything that possesses these two properties is a 
magnet, 

It is found that magnets can be made cither 
of lodestone—a hard, black oxide of iron found 
in Sweden, Arkansas, and Spain—or of some 
kind of hard iron or stec]. They can also be made 
of the metals cobalt and nickel, which resemble 
iron. No other metals are magnetic to any 
appreciable degree. The magnetism of magnets 
is found apparently to exist chiefly at the ends, 
or poles; the other parts of the magnet show 
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16. CURVES OF HORSESHOE 
MAGNET 


scarcely any magnetic property on the surface. 
The oldest magnets were natural lodestones. 
To magnetise pieces of steel, it suffices to rub 
them upon the pole of a powerful magnet. If 
the staal is hard, it wil) retain a good proportion 
of the magnetism so imparted toit. If the steel 
or iron be soft, it will retain little or none, par- 
ticularly if the piece be short in shape. 

Those who want further information on the 
simple properties of magnets or of the magnetic 
compass should refer to the articles thereon in 
Puysics. We can here deal only with a few 
points that lead towards the industrial applica- 
tions. 

Experiments with Magnets. Procure 
a small horseshoe-shaped stecl magnet, also 
a bar magnet, and a few bits of iron—as, for 
example, nails. Procure also some clean iron 
filings. The iron fijings may be oily and dirty 
as they come from the workshop bench. They 


17. CURVES OF BAR 
MAGNET 


can be cleaned by stirring them well about in 
hot soapy ",ater, and aftorwards washing in 
clean water, after which they should be drained 
dry on a cloth or on blotting-paper. They should 
also be sifted through a pepper-box or a piece of 
coarse muslin, the finest filings only being kept 
for use, 

lf a magnet be plunged into iron filings they are 
found to adhere intufts. These tufts are chiefly 
on the ends, or polar regions, of the magnet. 
If a tuft be examined, it is found that each hair 
in the tuft consists of a lot of filings which have 
arranged themselves as in a chain, and adhere 
together, the end of one filing to theend of the 
next. If the tuft be pulled off the magnet it 
falls at once to dust again. Put the magnet. 
with its pole or poles upwards, under a 
card or under a china plate, and put a few 
filings on the plate. The filings will stand up 
in tufts over the place where the magnet is, 
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18. CURVES BETWEEN TWO 
POLES 


and if the magnet bo moved the tufts of filings 
will follow it. 

Another experiment is to hang a nail to the 
pole of a magnet, then to hang a second nail to 
the bottom end of the first, and a third nail to 
the second, and so on, so that they hang in a 
chain. Each bit of iron, in fact, becomes a 
magnet while it is under the influence of the 
larger magnet, and will adhere to other bits of 
iron. 

Filing Figures—Magnetic Curves. As 
the attractive force of a magnet is cxerted 
more by some parts of it than by others, 
we shall explore the distribution of these forces 
by the aid of iron filings. ‘The chains or fila- 
ments into which the filings gather themselves 
under the influence of the magnct tend to take 
definite directions, But when these chains, or 
filaments, hang from the pole of a magnet 
or stand upon its surface, their own weight 
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. prevents them from assuming their full develop- 

ment. To observe them properly, arrangements 

‘must be made ‘to relieve them of their weight. 

This is done very simply, by laying the t 
en 


‘down upon a table, then laying over it a flat, 


‘ thin sheet of cardboard, or a sheet of thin glass, © 


jupon whih the iron filings are sprinkled as 
snitonnly. se aceslbie; sing sa°w speinkie © 
7 perp ce or a bottle with gauze over the 


- nou 
When 4 thin sprinkling of filings has thus been 
- Qbtained, the ager bel or should be 
_ gently ta at the corner with a pencil or 
‘with the finger, when the filings will be seen to 
rearrange themselves in beautiful patterns or 
figures, thus exhibiting to the eye the forms of 
the magnetic curves. Fig. 16 gives, in photo- 
graphic reproduction, the curves of a horseshoe 
magnet, and 17 those of a bar magnet. 
auees of Magnetic Curves. Now, 
the real point of interest of these filing figures is 
that they map out visibly to the eye the paths of 
forces that would otherwise be invisible; and 
the mechanical forces which magnet-poles exert 
on one another are actually exhibited and 
depicted by these magnetic curves. This 
relation will be better understood if we take a 
vase in which the mechanical relations are 
already known. It is one of the oldest known 
facts about magnets that if the north pole—by 
which we mean the pole that points northwards 
if the magnet is hung up, or floated, free to tum— 
of one magnet be placed near to the south pole 
of another magnet, they tend to run together 
mechanically, as if they attracted one another. 
In reality, a8 we shall better understand here- 
after, they are pulled or urged towards one 
another by something that is going on in the 
space in between, and the older writers, who did 
not know about this intervening action in space, 
thought that they attracted one another. To 
investigate the action, lay down two bar magnets 
on the table with the north pole of one ncar the 
south pole of the other, as in 18, interposing, if 
need be, a small bit of wood to keep them from 
running together. Then place over them a sheet 
of cand and observe the filing figure. It will 
resemble that shown in 18, in which we see that 
the magnetic curves form a series of arching 
lines which start from the surface of Une magnet 
and run across the space to the sursace of the 


other. 
Magnetic Lines—Magnetic § Field. 
The interpretation of these lines is that 


wherever wo find them crossing any part of space 
there is a mechanical tension of pull exerted 
across that space, the direction of the tension 
being along the lines. In fact, the mechanical 
forces are such as would be exerted if the 
magnetic lines of the pattern could be regarded 
as t. of some stretched elastic substance, 
tending to shorten themselves. In reality, these 
filing curves map out stresses in the intervening 
medium. These stresses really exist in the 
neighbourhood of the pole of a magnet, but we 
cannot see them until their existence is revealed 
thus by the sprinkled filings. 

Now, these stresses in the medium that occupies 
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the space between magnet poles exist, whether 
we spri fili about in order to explore 
them ‘or whether we do not. We must therefore 
conceive of the space in any magnetic region 
near or between the ae of a magnet as being 
always full of invisible magnetic lines, which run 
in the directions of the eysigine and of oie the 
chains of filings are a c representation. 

We can explore these lines in several other 

ways, one of which is to take a small compass- 
needle and place it in the part of space we wish 
to explore, when it will at once turn and point 
along the direction of the magnetic lines, setting 
iteelf, in fact, at a tangent to the magnetic curve 
that passes invisibly through its centre. Any 
region of space across which in this way the 
magnetic lines are invisibly passing is called a 
magnetic field. Near the pole, or between the 
se of powerful magnets, where the magnetic 
orces are strong, the field is described as being 
very sntense, the lines being numerous and close 
together. The whole number of lines that 
proceed out of any magnet pole is called the 
magnetic flux from that pole. 

Fluxedensities. The lines really come up 
through the metal, passing right through the 
magnet itself. The region or part of the surface 
where magnetic lines emerge from the magnet 
into the air is called its north pole. From this 
pole they spread out in diverging or radiating 
directions, then arch round in curves and re-enter 
the magnet at the other region, which is called 
the south pole. Where the lines are very close 
togethor, and the magnetic tension along them 
is strong, the flux is said to be dense. The term 
flux-density is used to denote the number of lines 
per unit of area crossing any surface placed 
squarely across their path. It is, for example, 
quite commen in dynamo-electric machines to 
find in the gap that lies between the magnet 
poles and the adjacent surface of the armature 
a flux-density of 50,000 lines per square inch. 
For the definition of the magnetic line the reader 
must refer to the article on magnetism in Pirysios, 
or to some book on magnetic units. 

As the magnetic lines run through the hodies 
of magnets and masses of iron more readily than 
through air, it follows that in magnet cores we 
often find very high flux-densities. In fact, cast 
iron can readily be magnetised up to a flux- 
density of about 45,000 lines to the square inch, 
while soft wrought iron and mild steel can 
easily be magnetised up to a flux-density of 
100.000 lines to the square inch. The symbol B 
is in general use to denote a flux-density—that 
is, the number of lines per unit of area. 

Magnetic Pull and Flux-density. 
The mutual pull between two flat magnet 
poles is related to the flux-density in the space 
between them, and depends also on their area. 
It is found by experiment that if different 
flux-densities are tried, the pull increases as the 
square of the flux-density. Suppose that in an 
given case there is a smal! flux-density, and asma 
pull, then, if we can get double the flux-density, 
the pull will be found to have increased four- 
fold ; and if we treble the flux-density, the pull 
will have increased ninefold. In fact, the pull 


between two flat magnet poles that are near 
together can be calculated by the formula: 
P = B? x A + 72,134,000, 

where P is the pull in pounds’ weight, B the 
flux-density in lines per square inch, and A the 
area of surface of each of the flat poles in square 
inches. For example, if we have two magnets, 
each of which has a pole of area 2 sq. in., and if 
the flux-density between them be 25,000 lines 
per square inch, the pull which they exert on 
one another will be 25,000 x 25,000 x 2 + 
72,134,000 ; or, working out the sum, we find it 
will be 17°3 lb. The difficulty in using such 
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coil of wire. Sup we procure 100 ft. of 
copper wire, of the size known as No. 18 
standard wire-gauge. It must not be bare wire, 
but insulated by being overspun with cotton, to 
prevent the spires of the coil from coming into 
contact, and the weight of it will be about 1 lb. 
Let us prepare, as a core on which to wind it, 
@ wooden, rod-like, small, round ruler, } in. in 
diameter, and a little over 4 in. long. e shall 
need two discs, or cheeks, to be fastened on, 80 
as to leave 4in. length of winding space. A bit 
of brass tube with brass cheeks soldered on 4 in. 
apart will do even better, but if metal is thus 
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DIFFERENT FORMS OF ELECTROMAGNETS AND THEIR ACTION 


19. Coil attracting Iron Nails 

20. Magnetic Whirl eround Wire 
Carrying Current 

21, Current in Wire Deflecta Com- 
pass-needle 


mognet. 


magn 2t 


calculations is to find out how much B is going 
to be. 

Magnetic Action of an _ Electric 
Current. All the preceding paragraphs of 
this article have been about magnetism only. 
Not one word has been said about electricity 
or electric currents. If electricity had never 
been discovered, all that precedes about the 
properties of magnets and magnetic lines would 
still be true, for magnetism was discovered 
centuries before the electric current was known. 
And yet, as we must now learn, electric currents 
can be made to act as magnets. 

For this purpose we must construct a special 
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22. Sturgeon’s Bar Electro- 


23. Sturgcon’s Horseshoe Electro- 


24 Modern Two-Pole Electromagnet 
25. Jron Core sucked up by Coil 
26. Magnetisation of Iron Ring 

7. Jacketed Electromagnet 


used the winding space should be lined with 
paper before beginning the winding. 

1f we wind this wire on such a prepared bobbin, 
we shall find that we shall get about ¢5 turns of 
wire in the first layer, and if we go on winding 
layers, there will be length enough of the wire 
for about six layers. The enda must be secured 
from unwrapping, and cleaned up so that they 
can be connected to a suitable battery. 

Now, such a coil of copper wire has of itself no 
magnetic properties at all. If we try it, it will 
not pick up a single iron nail, nor act on a 
compass-needle. But if we connect. its ends to 
a battery so that a current flows along the wire, 
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and goes therefore circulating round and round 
the core, we shall find, if we try it while the 
current is on, that it is quite a powerful magnet, 
and will pick up nails or tinned tacks, as depicted 
in 19. Directly, however, that we break the 
circuit and stop the current from circulating, the 
coil will cease to act as a magnet. 

Electricity in Circulation. This experi- 
ment has taught us a new fact — electricity 
in circulation is magnetism. For here, without 
having any steel, iron, or lodestone, we have got 
a magnet that will attract bite of iron, and by a 
little experimenting we can easily prove that the 
coil has two poles, one at each end, and that one 
end is a north pole, which will attract the south 
pole of a compass, while the other is a south pole, 
which will attract the north pole of a compass. 
The coil is of copper wire. But it is not the copper 
that does the attracting; it is the electric 
current in the coil, for the attraction stops when 
the current stops. And if we ‘had made our 
coil of silver or gold wire instead of copper it 
would have worked just as well. 

Before we go on, let us give a thought to the 
amount of circulation of current in the coil. If 
we have used only one cell to generate current 
we shall have had but a weak current—perhaps 
less than half an ampere. If we have used one 
good Fuller’s cell, we shall probably have had 
at least 14 amperes. If we use a battery of 
half a dozen Fuller’s cells in series, we shall have 
a bigger current, perhaps 6 or 7 amperes. Of 
course, if we want to ascertain how much 
current our battery is sending through the coil 
we must use & proper amperemeter. [See How 
To GENERATE A CURRENT, p. 291.] 

The stronger the current the more powerful 
will the magnetism of the coil be. Now examine 
the coil to see how many turns of wire there are 
onit. If there are 6 Jayers of 65 turns per layer, 
the total number of turns will be 390. There- 
fore, the current, whether weak or strong, has to 
go 390 times round the core before it leaves the 
coi]. Suppose we had been able to get a current 
of 7 amperes from our battery. Then, 7 amperes 
going 390 times round will produce exactly 
the same magnetic effect as 1 ampere going 2,730 
times round, or, in electricians’ Janguage, pro- 
ducing a circulation of 2,730 ampere-turns. One 
ampere-turn means 1 ampere going round once. 
To ascertain the number of ampere-turns in any 
magnetising coil we have to count the number 
of turns, and observe the number of amperes, 
and then ny the two numbers together. 

Magnetic Field of a Current. We 
ehall naturally inquire whether or . single turn 
of an electric circuit has any magnetic properties, 
or whether a straight wire along which a current 
is being conducted will act magnetically. <A 
straight wire wili act inthis manner. Ifa strong 
current is sent along a piece of bare copper wire, 
and the wire is laid down upon iron filings, it is 
found taat some of them will adhere to the wire. 
not ond-wise in tufta as they do to a magnet pole, 
but sideways, clinging on tangentially. And 
if a compass-needle is brought near a vertical 
wire that carries a current, it is acted on. 

This action is, however, neither an attraction 
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nor ® repulsion, for the needle always tries to 
set itaelf square to the wire, pointing neither to it, 
nor from it, nor yet along it, but presenting its 
flank to the wire. The wire carrying a current 
is, in fact, surrounded by a magnetic fluid of ite 
own, a field in which the lines are concentric 
circles around the wire, somewhat as in 20, 
constituting a sort of invisible magnetic whirl 
surrounding the current. If a current be carried, 
either in one wire or in a number of wires 
constituting an open coil, over or under a 
compass-needle, the needle at once turns to point 
across the direction of the wires. If a current 
runs from south to north over the compass- 
needle, the needle is deflected, as in 21, to the 
west. If it runs from north to south over the 
needle, the needle is deflected to the east. This 
deflection of a compass-needle by the current in a 
neighbouring conductor is the earliest discovery 
in electromagnetism, having been made in 
1820 by Oersted. It is the fundamental principle 
of the galvanometer. 

The Electromagnet. It was in 1825 
that the most important departure was made 
in the invention of the electromagnet by 
William Sturgeon. Arago had, indeed, investi- 
gated the magnetic action of coils or spirals of 
wire when traversed by a current, and had found 
that he could magnetise stecl compass-needles 
by inserting them into the inside of the coil, 
and then pulling them out again. But it was 
left to William Sturgeon to show that if a coil of 
insulated copper wire be wound upon a rod of soft 
iron, the combination acts as a powerful magnet 
when an electric current is sent through the coil. 

This new kind of magnet differed from the 
older permanent magnets of steel, and from 
lodestones, in the following most important 
respects. First, it was more powerful relatively 
to its size. Secondly, its magnetism was under 
control, for it becamc a magnet only when the 
current was turned on. and ceased to be a magnet 
~—-and therefore dropped its Joad—as soon as 
the current was turned off. Thirdly, it could be 
controlled from a distance, for the switch or 
key by which, when required, the circuit was 
made or broken, might be anywhere in the 
circuit—might be at a distance of many feet, 
or even miles, away from the magnet itself. 
Figs. 22 and 23 are pictures of simple electro- 
magnets such as Sturgeon produced. 

Forms of Electromagnets. Some 
electromagnets are straight bars, and others 
are bent into horseshoe form like 28. A more 
common form—the fourm largely used in electric 
bells—is that shown in 24, in which the “ horse- 
shoe’ is made of two short iron rods, or cores, 
fitted into a crosspiece of iron called the yoke. 
The advantage of this shape is that the coil can 
be separately wound upon two wooden bobbins, 
in a winding lathe, and these bobbins are then 
slipped upon the cores, and the wires joined up 
to make electrically one continuous coil. 

We have suggested above experiments with 
s coil 4 in. long, wound on a brass tube or a 
wooden rod. The brass tube is preferable, 
because we can now introduce inside the brass 
tube a rod of iron projecting out at both ends, 


when it will be found, on ing on the current 
to circulate around the coil, that the iron rod 
becomes a very powerful magnet. In fact. 
the electromagnet thus made by the iron core 
surrounded by the copper-wire coil will be 
immensely more powerful as a magnet than 
the copper-wire coil was without the iron core. 

If in this form of apparatus the iron core is 
small enough to slip freely into the inside of 
the coil, it will be observed that, if the current is 
turned on at a moment when the iron core is 
inserted partly into the coil, the coil will suck 
the iron core into the interior. If the coil is 
fixed vertically, as in 25, over a table, and the 
iron core is made to standon the table, with its 
upper end within the mouth of the coil, then on 
turning on the current the iron core will be 
drawn up. On switching off the current, the 
core falls down again. 

Experiment with an Iron Ring. For 
thisexperiment is required a 
ring, such as any blacksmith 
can forge, of soft iron—the 
softer the better—about 10 in. 
in diameter. It should be 
cut into two equal halves, 
and the ends faced off flat. 
There is also needed a coil 
of insulated copper wire, 
which should consist of a 
large number of turns, tied 
with string to hold them 
together, or coiled together, 
the coil being, say, 5 or 6 in. 
in diameter. 

Let the two halves of tho 
ring be put together, as in 
26, so that the iron ring 
is interlinked with the copper- 
wire coil, and Ict the current 
from a battery be now sent 
around the coil. ‘This cur- 
rent, because it circulates 
around the iron, will magne- 
tise it, and the two halves of 
the ring will attract one 
another with enormous force. 
In fact, if the iron has a cross 
section of as much as ] sq. in. 
only, and the coil carries a 
decently strong current, it 
will be practically impossible 
for two people to pull the two 
halves of the ring apart. 
But if the current is turned 
off, at once the lower part 
of the iron ring will drop off. 

Tractive Force of 
Electromagnets. The 
pull of an_ electromagnet 
upon a flat piece of iron in 
contact with its polar surface 
can be calculated by the 
formula given above, and as 
the flux-density at the polar 
contact surface of a soft iron 
pole can easily be raised to 
the value B = 100,000 lines 
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per square inch, it follows by calculation from 
the formula that the tractive force of the electro- 
magnet may be reckoned at about 140 lb. per 
square inch of contact surface. Thus, an 
electromagnet to lift 1 ton will require about 
15 sq. in. of contact surface. Of course, there 
must be a sufficient circulation of current. To 
give this flux-density to soft iron, when therc 
are no gaps in the magnetic circuit, the circula- 
tion to be provided by the magnetising coil 
must be about 80 ampere-turns for each inch 
length of iron core to be magnetised. 

In this ring experiment, if the mean diameter 
of the ring be 10 in., the total length along the 
iron will be about 314 in., and 80 times 31} is 
2,520. We need, therefore, a circulation of 
2,520 ampere-turns. If our battery can give us, 
say, 6 amperes, we shall need a coil of 2,520 + 6 
=: 420 turns. For then, 6 amperes going 420 
times round, will be a circulation of 2,520 


28. CRANE EQUIPPED WITH MAGNET 10 LIFI PIG-IRON 
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ampere-turns, as required. With such a 
magnetising force the flux-density will be about 
100,000 lines per square inch, giving a pull 
of 140 lb. per square inch of contact. And if 
each of the two surfaces has 1 aq. in. of area, the 
total force with which the one half of the ring is 
drawn to the other will be about 280 Ib. 

In all this it will be realised that to magnetise 
the iron the electric current never goes into 
the iron at all—it merely circulates around 
outside it. 

If in any apparatus the pieces of iron that 
come into play do not fit together into a closed 
shape—if, in other words, there is a gap, or gaps, 
in the magnetic circuit—then a much larger 
amount of electric circulation is needed to excite 
the magnetixation, since air, or any non-magnetic 
material, has a much lower conductivity for the 
magnetic lines than is possessed by iron. Any 
electromagnet that is intended to pull at an 
armature which is separated from its poles by a 
wide air gap must, therefore, be so designed that 
a relatively much greater quantity of copper wire 
can be wound on its core. 

Lifting Magnets. In the industries advan- 
tage is taken of the great tractive forces 
of electromagnets by designing special forma, 
as lifting magnets, for handling heavy billets of 
iron, steel plates, and ingots. A simple form of 
lifting electromagnet suitable for holding on 
tight to flat plates or blocks of iron is that 
depicted in 27, consisting of a central iron core 
with an external iron jacket. In the cylindrical 
channel between core and jacket the exciting 
coil is embedded. The author possesses a small 
lifting magnet. of this type. weighing 1°7 Ib. only, 
and having just 2 aq. in. of surface at the 
working face. The exciting coil weighs only 
54 02z., yet this magnet will hold on to an iron 
block with a force of about 340 Ib. when the 
current is on. 

Fig. 28 depicts a much larger lifting magnet, 
in use by the Lackawanna Steel Company, of 
Bufialo, New York. A magnet such as this 
can be made to pick up a load of several tons at 
a time. Control is by switches, which turn 
the exciting current on and off. 

Electromagnets for Attracting at 
a Distance. We have seen that if there 
is a gap between the iron and the poles of the 
magnet a much larger amount of electric cir- 
culation will be nested to excite the magnetisa- 
tion than is the case where the iron is in contact 
with the magnet. The reason of this is that air 
is a poor conductor for the magnetic flux, because 
if there be an air-gap in the path of the flux, the 
amount of that flux will be greatly reduced, and 
hence the pull will be greatly reduced thereby. 

But there are innumerable cases in which 
electromagnets are required to pull at an iron 
armature that is not in contact with the poles— 
cases, in fact, in which the electromagnet. is 
employed to produce a movement of some part, 
as in an electric bell, or as in a Morse telegraph 
sounder. 

Now, as a rule. the form of magnet that is 
suitable for the purpose of sticking on tight—as 
a lifting magnet—is not suitable for this other 
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purpose of acting at 4, distance across an air-gap 
to produce movement. For if the magnetic flux 
must be forced to cross this gap, with a sufficient 
density of the flux to produce a fair pull, there 
must be provided a much greater circulation 
of current—more ampere-turns—than wouid 
have sufficed to excite the magnetism in a 
magnetic circuit without gaps. Now. if more 
ampere-turns are to be provided, it follows that 
the bobbins, or coils, must have more turns of 
wire, and therefore must either be of greater 
diameter, or larger. They are indeed usually 
larger, and therefore the magnet cores on which 
the bobbins are fixed must be longer. Any 
electromagnet which is intended to pull at an 
armature which is separated from its poles by a 
wide air-gap must, therefore, be designed so that 
a relatively much larger quantity of copper wire 
can be wound on its cores. This accounts for the 
telegraphers’ rule that an electromagnet in- 
tended to reach out into space must itself have 
long limbs. On the other hand, an electromagnet 
intended merely to stick on tight to its load 
may be made of very short limbs of large cross- 
section. As a very rough rule, it may be stated 
that for every inch of length that a magnet is 
required to reach across the air to its armature, 
its own limbs must be a foot long. 

Any electromagnet intended to be operated 
with very small currents ought to be wired 
with a coil of many turns of fine wire. 

Electromagnets for Long Lines. In 
the cases where electromagnets are needed for 
use in sending signals through long lines—over 
distances of many miles—it is obvious that 
strong currents cannot be used, because to carry 
astrong current a thick wire would be necessary 
as the conducting line, and the cost of the 
copper would be excessive. Therefore, any 
clectromagnets that are to be operated through 
long lines must be wound with many turns 
of fine wire. As an example, the coils inside 
telephone receivers and in telegraphic relays are 
always wound with fine wire, so as to get many 
turns upon the bobbin. 

Current Density in Electromagnet 
Coils. To carry a current of 1 ampere, 
a moderately thin wire will suffice. A No. 20 
standard wire-gauge, the diameter of which 
is 0.036 in., will. without overheating, carry 
more than 1 ampere if used as a line wire 
stretched in the air, and if coiled up in a coil will 
carry 1 ampere without overheating. Since the 
currents used in telegraphing are much smaller 
—from 4 to 10 thousandths of an ampere— 
thinner wires than this can be used for the coils 
of telegraph instruments. On the other hand, 
the currents used in electric lighting are much 
larger: ordinary arc-lamps take from 5 to 10 
amperes, and thicker wires are required. In the 
coils of electromagnets, where there is no venti- 
lation to disperse the heat, a suitable cross- 
section to allow for the wire is about 44, or rhy 
of asquare inch forevery ampere. If the magnets 
are needed for intermittent service only, so that 
they have time to cool, the permissible current- 
density may be at least five times as great as this. 

To be continued 
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MUSIC A STUDY OF INVERSIONS 
4 Inversions of Common Chords. Discords. Suspensions. Passing 
Genta as Notes. Modulation. Figured Bass. Harmonising Melodies 





By J. CUTHBERT HADDEN 


PROCEEDING now to a detailed study of in- 

versions, we observe at the outset that first 
inversions of every triad in the major scale are 
allowed, while second inversions are allowed (by 
the theorists) only in the case of the tonic, domi- 
nant, and subdominant chords, First inversions, 
as such, are not subject to any restriction, and 
should be used whenever they promote the 
melodic flow of the bass. What we have to 
notice particularly about them affects the ques- 
tion of doubling. As in the root positions, the 
best note to double is the root itself, now the 
sixth from the bass note ; when the context does 
not allow of that being done. then the other 
notes may (sometimes indeed must) be doubled. 
Certain chords, however, are subject to excep- 
tional usages in the matter of doubling. Thus. 
in the first inversion of the dominant triad, the 
leading note of the key is the bass note, and this, 
heing a peculiarly delicate constituent, should in 
no case be doubled. The same rule holds with 
regard to the first inversion of the imperfect 
triad on the leading note, where the sixth is the 
leading note and must not be doubled. In this 
chord the bass note should be doubled. 

In the first inversion of all major triads it is 
inadvisable to double the bass note because it: is 
the major third to the root. Reducing all this 
to a simple rule which the student can commit 
to memory, we say: In first inversions of common 
chords double either the third or the sixth (the 
original fifth and the root), whichever is most 
convenient, but avoid doubling the bass note. 
To emphasise this to the eye, we quote an illus- 
tration from Sir John Stainer’s Harmony 
Primer : 
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The last two chords in each case are, of course, 
in their root positions. 
Second inversions of common chords are 


hedged about with several restrictive con- 
ditions which will at first appear somewhat 





perplexing. Recall the fact that such inversions 
are allowed only on the tonic, dominant, and 
subdominant chords. As regards the second 
inversion of the tonic, its use is very largely. 
if not mainly, cadential. That. is to say, it is 
a determining factor of the perfect or the 
imperfect cadence. Thus at a we see it in 
the perfect, at 6 in the imperfect cadence. 
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In both cases the same bass note (G) bears 
two different chords—first, the second inversion 
of the tonic, and second, the dominant in its 
root position. This is quite “the most usual 
way of following the second inversion of the 
tonic,” in which, by the way, the bass note 
is nearly always doubled. 

The second inversion of the dominant, with 
the supertonic in the bass, is less restricted in 
its use, though it ix generally both preceded and 
followed by the tonic chord or its first inversion. 
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It should be approached and quitted by step, 
and the bass note may or may not. be doubled, 
according to convenience. The sixth from the 
bass, being the leading note, must never be 
doubled. 

Of the second inversion of the subdominant 
there is little to say, except that it is preceded 
by its own chord in the root position and 
followed by the tonic triad, thus: 





music 


In this way it may be regarded as a sort of 
ornamentation of the plagal cadence, already 
described. . 

The subject of discords and how to treat 
them is so vast that only its fringes can be 
touched here. The student already knows 
what a dissonant interval is. When such an 
interval is introduced into the common chord, 
the result is a discord. The common chord, 
we have seen, is a combination of two thirds, 
one placed above the other. If we add still 


another third, we immediately produce a dis- 
cord, for the added note is a seventh from the 
root, and the seventh is a dissonant. interval. 
thords of the seventh may be formed on every 
degree of the scalo, as here : 





Of all these, the chord of the seventh on the 
dominant is the most important, inasmuch as 
from its combining those sounds which do not 
belong to any other scale it decides the tonic 
harmony Thus in the above example, the fifth 
chord could not possibly be in any other key 
than C. Take it into the first sharp key (G) 
and you have to sharpen the F, into the first 
flat koy (F) and you must flatten the B. The 
student should therefore master this chord 
before attempting to deal with other chords 
of the seventh. 

Prior to a study of the chord itself, we must, 
however, learm of two essential conditions 
attendant upon the use of discords. These 
conditions are (1) that the dissonant interval 
must be prepared, and (2) that it must be 
resolved. By preparation is meant the use 
of the coming dissonant note as a consonance 
in the previous chord, generally, too, in the 
same part. By resolution, again, is understood 
the passing of the dissonant note to a concord 
in a regular defined way. Thus, in the following 
illustration, the dissonant F in the dominant 
seventh is “ prepared’ by being struck as a 
consonance in the previous supertonic chord, 
while its “resolution” follows naturally upon 
the E of the tonic harmony : 





The resolution of all discords whatsoever 
is imperative. Such resolution may indeed 
be delayed, and it may be irregular, but * the 
feeling of rest in a concord must follow sooner 
or later.” The law as to preparation is not so 
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strict. Dominant discords, for example, are 
allowed without preparation. and there are 
other exceptions. For the present the student, 
if he makes exceptions at all, should except 
only the dominant discords. 

Now we will lonk at the dominant seventh. 
We have said that here the seventh need not 
be prepared. How, then, is the chord resolved ? 
In the natural resolution the seventh descends 
one degree; the third, as leading note, ascends 
one degree ; the fifth either ascends or descends ; 
and the bass proceeds to the tonic by ascending 
@ fourth or descending a fifth, thus: 





There are other ‘“ resolutions ”—for example, 
on the triad of the submediant ; on a second 
inversion on the same bass note ; and on one 
of the dominant seventh’s own inversions. In all 
these cases, however, the seventh must descend 
one degree, and the leading note (except in 
the last case) rise to the tonic. When it is 
necessary to omit some of the constituents of 
the dominant seventh, the fifth and eighth of the 
bass may, with least consequence, be omitted. 
Neither third nor seventh ought ever to be 
omitted ; nor should these intervals be doubled, 
for, having a fixed progression assigned to them, 
they would, if doubled, make consecutive 
octaves. The dominant seventh has, of course, 
three inversions, all of which are in frequent 
use, 

With regard to chords of the seventh on the 
other degrees of the scale, the essential thing 
to remember is that they demand the regular 
preparation of the dissonant note; which, 
again, must always be resolved by descending 
one degree. The bass, in all ordinary cases, 
ascends a fourth, or descends a fifth. These 
“secondary sevenths,” as they are sometimes 
called, are not extensively uscd. That on the 
supertonic is the one most frequently met 
with, and, among the inversions, the first is in 
most general use. Some theorists disallow 
the second inversion entirely. 

The dominant chord bears out its name in 
many ways. Thus, it forms the foundation of 
the elaborate dissonances of the ninth, eleventh, 
and thirteenth, in addition to the seventh already 
considered. These chords are formed by a con- 
tinued superimposing of thirds, as thus: 
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Their introduction should be left to advanced 
students of harmony. Two very important 


chords derived from the dominant seventh must. 
however, be noticed here—the chords of the 
diminished seventh and the augmented sixth. 
The first may be produced by taking any chord 
of the dominant seventh, and raising the bass 
a chromatic semitone, as here: 


Diminished 
seventh 


Dominant 
seventh 





All three inversions of this chord are frecly 
employed. The chord of the augmented sixth 
is found on the submediant of the minor key. 
It has three forms, known respectively as the 
Italian, the French, and the German sixth. We 
give an example of cach: 


Italian sixth French sixth German sixth 





In the case of the German sixth, it will be ob- 
served that it is necessary to introduce a second 
inversion previous to the resolution, in order to 


avoid consecutive fifths. A very great deal 
might “be said of these beautiful chords and 
about others derived from them, but it will 
be enough for the student to become familiar 
with them on paper and by car. 

A word or two about suspensions, so called: 
A suspension occurs when a note (there may 
be two notes) of one chord is carricd into the 
following chord. Thus, if we write 


we have what is technically termed a suspension 
of 9 to 8—that is, a ninth (D) above the bass 
passing to the octave or eighth. The most 
common dissonances of this class are the ninth 
suspending the eighth, the seventh suspending 
the cighth, the fourth suspending the third, and 
the sixth suspending the fifth. This will be 
made clear by comparing the following descend- 
ing melodic phrase, accompanied with its 
fundamental bass, first without and then with 
suspensions. 





With Suspensions 





The ninth and fourth should generally be 
prepared, the first. by third, fifth, or sixth, the 


s‘cond by any concord. The ninth ought never 
to be prepared by the cighth, otherwise con- 
secutive cighths would occur. When the bass 


is suspended, the suspension is often termed 
antict pation, but the distinction seems pedantic 
and unnecessary. 
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So far, the harmonies considered have intro- 
duced no notes but those essential to the 
respective chords. We have now to notice the 
case of unessential notes, incidentally thrown 
in between one chord and another. These are 
known as passing notes. They may be defined 
very shortly as scale sounds lying between notes 
essential to the harmony but not themselves 
essential. Their nature will be readily under- 
stood from this illustration, where the passing 
notes are marked x: 





The purpose of such harmonically unessential 
notes is to impart variety, brghtness, and 
continuity of movement to a parv or parts. 
Generally they are taken at the unaccentcd 
portion of the beat, though there ix no rule 
prohibiting their use at the accented part. 
Sometimes they are approached by a skip; 
but in any case it is advisable that they should 
move upward or downward, according as they 
are approached from below or from above. 
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They can be taken in two or more parts at a . 


time, but in that case they must either be 
consonant with one another, or, if dissonant, 
must move in contrary motion. Sec, in 
illustration of these points, the following bars 
from a chorus of Handel, the passing notes 
being printed small size: 





note, it should 
be observed, 
is not allowed 
to excure a 
progression of 


parts which 
would be 
faulty with- 
out it. 


What are termed by some writers harmonic 
bytones are often classed with passing notes. 
They serve, indeed, practically the same purpose, 
but they belong to the chord in which they occur, 
and have therefore no theoretical connection 
with the passing note strictly 50 called. Here 
are examples, the second crotchet being in all 
three cases the bytone: 


6g sie 
ae 





These bytones being actual constituents of the 
chord, the student must take care that, in 
introducing them, he does not leave the chord 
without one of its essential notes. Thus, if 
the B in the treble of the above illustration had 
not been introduced as a companion to the 
D of the tenor, the chord would have been 
bereft of its third, and that third the leading 
note too. 






We must now say something about modulation. 
By this term is understood the passing from 
one key to another. Few compositions, 
however chort, remain in the original key 
throughout. They would be very monotonous 
if they did ; the ear demands a change of tonality. 
Modulation is entirely a matter of harmony. 
A melody may imply a change of key, but no 
actual change can be effected without attendant 
chords. The modulations most frequently 
introduced are those by which the music is 
taken into the keys of the dominant or sub- 
dominant, as from C to G or C to F. Such 
modulations can all be brought about by very 
slight changes in, or additions to, one or other 
of the chords of the original key. Thus, 
take a modulation to the subdominant as at a. 
Here we have simply to add a minor seventh 
to the tonic, which latter thus becomes the 
dominant of a new scale, the scale of F. Again, 
at 6 a modulation to the dominant is easily 
and naturally effected by making the third of 
the chord of the supertonic of the original scale 
major and adding a seventh to it. Once more, 


(a) 





we may modulate into the relative minor, as at 
¢, by making the third of the chord of the 
mediant major and adding to it a seventh. 

It is now that the student will come to realise 
the great value of the dominant seventh, for it 
is by this chord and its inversions that the very 
large majority of modulations are managed. The 
old tonic becomes the root of the new dominant 
seventh, and by the fixed resolution of the latter 
we are brought into the tonic harmony of the 
new key, which is thus at once established in 
the ear. There is no more obvious, more rapid 
way of effecting the commonest modulations 
than by this all-important chord. Of course 
there are many uncommon and abrupt modu- 
lations, and every modulation, common or 
uncommon, admits of great varieties of treat- 
ment. 


To be continued 
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The Work of the  Drainlayer 


By Professor R. ELSEY SMITH 


Objects of Drainage. The objects to 
be arrived at in a modern system of drainage 
as applied to individual buildings are (1) to con- 
vey away the sewage without any risk of 
contaminating the land through which the drain 
is carried ; (2) to ensure that the whole system 
is one that shall] be self-cleansing and shall be 
effective even under the conditions of complete 
want of attention which usually prevail ; (3) to 
provide means of ascertaining readily the causes 
of any interference with the regular working 
of the system and for promptly dealing with such 
interference ; (4) to provide against the possi- 
bility of introducing into the building by means 
of the system of drainage the poisonous gas 
generated in the sewers and cesspools, and even 
to some extent within the system itself. 

These are the most important requirements 
which must be borne in mind in dealing with a 
system of drainage, and to provide for meeting 
them, not only good design, but the best 
materials and workmanship are essential. The 
tests applied to a drainage system are properly 
severe. The work is almost entirely buried out of 
sight, and in most cases, unless a defect shows 
itself, it receives no attention from year's end to 
year’s end, and it is therefore of the highest 
importance to secure conditions that shall be as 
good ax possible. 

The drains of an ordinary building consist: of 
a series of tubes through which the matter to 
be conveyed flows until it is discharged into a 
public sewer or cesspool, or is distributed over 
land or otherwise dealt with. [For treatment of 
sewage, see CIVIL ENGINEERING. ] 


System and Materials. There is often 
a double system of such tubes, one of which 
is reserved for water which is clean and practi- 
cally free from solid matter or contamination, 
and usually consists principally of the rain- 
water collected from the roofs of any building ; 
these are described as rain-water drains. The 
other receives all foul water, including the dis- 
charges from water-closets, urinals, sinks of all 
kinds, and bath and lavatory wastes, all of 
which contain putrescible matter and are liable 
to rapid decomposition and to generate a gas 
known as sewer gas, highly injurious to health. 
These are generally classed as soil drains, a term 
more particularly applied to those conveying 
discharges from water-closets. The circum- 
stances of various buildings differ widely, but 
whether an isolated country house or a town 
building is to be dealt with, certain principles 
must be observed, and the actual methods of 
construction are to a large exient identical. 

The materials used in the k ying of a drainage 
system are to a considerable extent ordinary 


building materials. The preparation and laying 
of concrete has been already dealt with. Certain 
work in bricklaying must be referred to, but for 
fuller explanations of the bricklayer'’s work see 
BrickLaYIna. The materials now to be con- 
sidered are those employed in the actual forma- 
tion of the drains—~pipes, channels, bends, traps 
of various forms. [For the construction of large 
sewers and conduits, see CrvIL ENGINEERING. ] 


Pipes. These must be straight, true in 
section, absolutely impervious to water, not 
easily liable to fracture, and of material that 
will not be affected by the acids contained in 
the sewage, and the inner surface must be 
perfectly smooth and offer no obstruction to the 
flow of its contents. It is desirable that the 
diameter of the pipe should be as small as possible, 
provided it is adequate to the maximum flow, 
so that at periods of minimum flow the depth 
of water in the pipe compared with the area 
of that part of the invert covered by it, described 
as the wetted perimeter, should be as large as 
possible. ‘The materials used for such pipes arc 
glazed stoneware, glazed earthenware, and glazed 
terra cotta and cast tron, The various forms of 
earthenware pipes referred to are all similar 
in form [for manufacture, see Porrery ], and are 
almost. always salt glazed. They are usually 
about 2 ft. long [12]. One end is formed with 
a socket. to receive the other, or spigot end. 
of the next pipe. The outer surface of the spigot 
and the inner surface of the sovket have, as a 
rule, fine annular channels formed on them. 
their purpose being to assist the adhesion of the 
cement. 

The internal surface must be thoroughly glazed, 
and free from all excrescences and roughness 
which would check the flow of sewage, and pipes 
should be inspected to ensure this. A slight 
roughness or projection in one spot need not 
necessarily lead to condemning a pipe, but care 
must be taken to see in laying that such defect 
is placed not in the invert, but at the top of the 
drain. Such pipes are made of various diameters. 
from 3in. upwards. The thickness of the materia] 
in stoneware pipes is usually ,), in. for 4 in. 
pipes, 1) in. for 6 in. pipes, and beyond this 
size ,1, of the diameter. There are some varia- 
tions from the general type. Taper popes are 
formed which are regularly reduced in diameter 
from one end to the other [16], and may have the 
socket formed on either the large or the small 
end. Cleansing pipes (17] are «m>loyed for 
building into manholes that are rot fitted with 
traps, but have a kind of hood-shaped enlarge- 
ment formed at one end, increasing the vertical 
but not the horizontal diameter to facilitate the 
introduction of cleaning rods. 
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A rougher class of pipe is uscd for land 
drainage, where the important consideration is the 
collection and removal of water which percolates 
through the ground, and which is not con- 
taminated with sewage. 

These are known as agricultural drain-pipes, 
and are short tubes from 2in. to 6in. in diameter, 
formed of burnt earthenwarc, without sockets, 
and unglazed. They are laid cnd to end, and 
are not jointed. Their purpose is to give free 
passage to the water collecting in the trench 
in which they are placed, and which can enter the 
pipe at any joint. They are sometimes used 
for passing water collected by embankments 
through the baso of the wall to the front, and 
for this purpose are embedded in tho ‘conercte 
or masonry, and are known as weeping popes. 

Bends. Thesc arc pipes so formed as to 
change the direction of the axis of the pipe. 
They are made to a great variety of curves, 
from a quadrant [18] to a very flat bend. They 
should not be used in soil drains, but may, if 
necessary, be used in rain-water drains, 

Junctions. Various forms of these are 
manufactured. They may be Y-junction, single, 
or double [19], and they may be arranged so 
that the inlet joins the main pipe at various 
angles; but it is undesirable that the angle 
betweon the axis of the two drains should 
exceed about 45", and right-angled junctions are 
not tolerated, as nothing is more apt to produce 
an obstruction in the drain. Junctions are 
often made between pipes of different size—e.g., 
one of 4in. diameter may join one of 6 in. 
Junctions. like bends, should only be employed 
for rain-water drains, and not for soil drains. 

Channels. ‘heso are open pipes [20]; 
usually semi-circular, and with half-sockets. 
They are used sometimes for the conveyance of 
surface water at the ground level ; in a drainage 
system their special use is to enable junctions 
to be made between various soil drains. The 
manner of using them will be more fully described 
in connection with the construction of manholes. 

Taper channels are formed in a manner 
similar to taper pipes. Bends are also formed 
in channels [18], and for some forms of bend tho 
rection, instead of being semi-circular, is a full 
three-quarter circle [20]. There is a much greater 
variety in the form of channel bends than of 
pipe bends, as in somo cases it is necessary in 
forming manholes to bring in a branch drain from 
a direction that. will require the flow of the con- 
tents to be almost reversed in the manhole [20], 
and it is mainly in the case of such bends 
that three-quarter channels are required, the 
outer side of the bend being covered in to 
retain the flow of water in the channel, which 
without such protection would tend from its 
own velocity to overflow it, and deposit any 
solids on the sides of the manhole. For 
this extreme case, bends of a great variety of 
radius and of different lengths may be procured 
to fit almost any angle at which a drain can be 
received, a slight adjustment being always pos- 
sible. The upper end of any channel is provided 
with a socket, and is at right angles to the axis 
at this point, but the lower end is splayed so as 
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to be parallel to the axis of the central channel 
where it is employed to form a junction. 

Traps. These are devices to prevent the 
return of the sewer gas from the sewer to the 
building. The earliest [21] form consisted of a 
small chamber in the line of the drain sunk 
below its general level, with a diaphragm fixed 
across it extending from the top of the chamber 
to below the level at which the water would 
stand in it. A barricr is thus interposed, closing 
the upper part of the chamber and the drain 
above it against any return of an air current, 
while not preventing the flow of the sewage 
underneath the diaphragm. This was known as 
adip trap. Ji well constructed, it was efficient 
so far as its special purpose was concerned, 
but had various drawbacks—it checked the flow 
of the sewage, and solids were apt to be deposited 
in the chamber and block it, and it was not easy 
to make, and keep it, air-tight. Such traps are 
no longer used, but the principle of the dip trap 
is employed in all forms of traps, the essential 
feature being the interposition of a barrier in the 
course of the pipe that will, under ordinary 
conditions, prevent the return of air up the pipe. 
Such traps, however, are now formed of the same 
matcrial as the pipes, and though some of them 
are made in more than one piece, the portions 
containing the barrier between the outlet and the 
basin, in which water always stands, are of a 
single picce. 

The barrier is formed in various ways in 
different traps, but always extends below the 
level at which water stands in the trap; the 
bottom of the outlet is arranged at a higher level 
than the bottom of the barricr. The pipe is thus 
actually closed or sealed by the body of water 
always standing in it against the upward passage 
of air or gascs, while allowing water or sewage 
to flow through it. The depth to which this 
barrier penetrates below the surface of the 
standing water is referred to as the depth of the 
water seal, 

Modern Forms of Trap. The modem 
forms of intercepting trap [24] are made by 
introducing into the length of the pipe a bend 
of such a character that the upper part of the 
pipe dips below the water-level forming the 
seal, while the lower part of the pipe forms a 
basin to retain the liquid. The lower end is 
formed with an ordinary spigot to join the drain 
below; the upper end has a half-socket to 
receive the channel. The upper half above the 
seal usually dips sharply; the lower, or outlet 
half has a more gradual rise, the object being 
to interpose as little check to the flow of the 
sewage as possible; and where the conditions 
of the drainage system permit, the upper side 
may have a cascade formed by keeping the 
inlet at a higher level than the outlet, so that 
the flow is discharged into it with a slight 
impetus, 

The form of the trap makes it impossible to 
introduce a cleaning rod through the trap itself, 
and an upper arm is provided for this purpose. 
This is carefully closed when not in use, or the 
utility of the trap would be destroyed ; but the 
stopper closing it may be attached by a chain 
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to the upper part of the manhole, so that, 
should the trap become stopped and the man- 
hole filled with sewerage or water, the plug may 
be withdrawn and the chamber emptied. 

Such an intercepting trap is used in a drainage 
system at or near its termination, before it enters 
the sewer or cesspool, to intercept the return of 
sewer gas. Various makers manufacture them 
in a variety of forms, but the essential as de- 
scribed above should be found in all of them. 


The Problem of Back Flow. It 
happens occasionally that a drain is subject to 
a back flow of water or sewage from the sewer. 
This may arise when the outlet discharges into 
a tidal river at times of exceptional tides, or, in 
the case of a sewer being of inadequate size, on 
the occasion of exceptionally heavy rain. This 
is not easily dealt with ; no form of check that 
does not. act automatically is of any great value 
in most cases. 

Flaps are sometimes placed at the outfall of a 
drain [22], which, on any back pressure arising, 
should close the outlet till such pressure is re- 
moved ;_ but this must be applied in the sewer, 
and in small sewers it cannot always be adopted. 
A form of trap designed to meet such cases 18 the 
hall trap [28]. This is provided with a hollow 
metal ball that, under ordinary circumstances. 
leaves the orifice free, but if any back pressure 
arises is lifted by the returning water and is 
pressed against and closes the oritice, This 
device is open to the objection that the orifice, 
or the ball, may become somewhat foul from the 
sewage, and may not close properly, but it has 
been found efficient in many cases. The ball is 
sometimes hung with a hinged joint from the 
top, and in some cases is loose, the trap being de- 
signed so as to guide it into position when floated. 

Gullies. ‘Traps are required in many other 
situations,and take various forms. Those termed 
gulltes are intended to receive the discharge 
from sinks and rain-water pipes, yards, paths, &c., 
and are open to the air at the top. Their object 
is to prevent any pipe which is connected with 
the inside of the building. or the top of which 
terminates near a window, from having a direct 
connection with the drains. The discharge 
may take place above a grating placed at. 
the top of the gully [25], but this grating 
may get stopped through the deposits of 
solids in the discharge itself, or through an 
accumulation of leaves, or to some accidental 
circumstance, and the discharge will then 
not enter the drain, but overflow around 
it and soak into the ground. Pipes should 
therefore discharge into a gully below the level 
of the grating. a small pit being formed, if 
necessary, for this purpose and covered with a 
grating. For many pipes a good method is to 
connect the ends directly to inlets provided at the 
back or sides of the body of the gully. 

Some makers provide gullies with extending 
pieces [27], so that the gully may be sunk to 
any required level below the ground. Such 
pieces may each have one or more inlets provided, 
so that the gully may receive the discharge from 


several pipes. Gullies which are formed of 
two or more pieces must be jointed. The upper 
part is adjustable to the pipe, the lower part to 
the drain. 

Yard Gullies (26] and Surface Water 
Gullies. These differ from the ordinary 
guily in the manner of forming the seal and 
in the form of the bottom; this is made deep, 
and the outlet is kept near the top so that the 
body forms a catch pit which will retain any 
sand, gravel, or other solid material washed into 
it during heavy rain, and prevent it from 
passing into the drainage system. Such gullies 
are often provided with metal receivers fitted 
with a handle ; these are placed in the bottom 
and reccive any solids, and can be lifted bodily 
out, emptied, and replaced. The lower part of 
the gully may be made deep and of consider- 
able capacity, and the water seal should also 
be deep, as in dry weather such gullies are very 
liable to lose the water which forms the seal by 
evaporation. 

The Road Gully [29]. This is a variation 
of the form of gully last described, and has a 
very large body or container sunk deeply below 
the trapped outlet, and capable of holding a 
considerable hulk of material washed from the 
road surface. These are usually emptied periodi- 
cally by means of long-handled scoops. 

The use to which scullery sinks are put 
results in the discharge of a great deal of greasy 
matter into the drains. When this leaves the 
sink it is often quite hot, but on being discharged 
into the water standing in a trap it becomes 
chilled, the grease congeals, and is very liable to 
foul the drain which carries it off, adhering to the 
sides and eee: To meet this difficulty 
grease traps are provided. 

Grease Traps. The object of these is to 
retain the greasy matter in the trap till it has 
congealed. To achieve this the body of the 
trap is made Jarge.so that a considerable bulk 
of water is retained in the trap and is always 
cool or cold. The outlet is considerably below the 
surface. The grease, on entering the trap, rises 
and collects on the surface, and there congeals. 

There are two methods of disposing of this 
congealed grease. The first is to provide a form 
of tray that can be lifted out, bringing out the 
grease, which must be burnt or otherwise dis- 
posed of [28]. There is, however, a great proba- 
bility that the duty of regularly cleansing out 
such a trap will be neglected. The more satisfac- 
tory method is to supply a trap provided with a 
flushing rim [27], such as is found in the pan of a 
water-closet, and to connect this with a tank 
which discharges automatically at fixed periods 
a considerable body of water into the trap through 
the rim, and which completely flushes out the 
trap, breaks up the congealed grease, and carries 
the whole through the drain with the flush of 
water. The amount of water used each time 
is determined by the size of the cistern, and 
depends upon the use which is made of the trap. 
The frequency of the discharge is capable of 


regulation. 


T'o be continued 
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By ERNEST A. CARR 


vav Study of the various branches of 
municipal engineering has as yet been re- 
stricted to the borough or county engineer’s 
department, and to that of the surveyor. To 
complete the task, we have to consider the three 
special classes of engineering associated with the 
municipal supply of electricity, water, and gas. 
In the larger boroughs cach of these forms a 
separate department of the staff: in others 
they are under the general control of the surveyor 
or engineer, 


Electrical Engineers. “ Which do you 
consider the most promising department of 
local government work for # youth to enter ?” 
was lately asked of a borough official of high 
standing and of many years’ experience. His 
answer was « model of terseness: ‘“* The 
electricity branch.” Another expert, to whom 
the same query was addressed, replied: ‘‘ Un- 
doubtedly the engineering. especially electrical 
and traction.” 

The reasons for these replies are not far to 
seck. The application of electricity to the 
public service has proved of immense value, and 
is developing with startling rapidity. During 
the last 10 years the income of local authorities 
from electricity works has increased 800 per 
cent., and from tramways (chiefly electric) no 
less than 2,5(K) per cent. | A network of munici- 
pal tramways, telephones, and electric lighting 
systems is fast overrunning the busier districts ; 
new departments are formed, often with a large 
staff to work them, and with each fresh develop- 
ment the scope afforded to capable engineers is 
enlarged. 

As yet, indeed, the demand for highly trained 
electrical engineers has been equal to the supply 
—a surprising state of things when we consider 
the congested state of the labour market 
generally. In a few years’ time matters will 
doubtless have adjusted themselves, and only 
the possessors of recognised diplomas will be 
selected for chief appointments. Meantime 
such posts are often awarded—notably in the 
tramway works—to men who have proved them- 
selves practical experts, but whose paper qualifi- 
cations are of the scantiest. 


Liberal Remuneration. A further attract- 
tion is the marked tendency of local autho- 
rities to deal liberally with their electrical engi- 
neering staff. Nor is the tendency surprising, 
for electric works are often not only very suc- 
cessful in themselves, but highly profitable to 
the ratepayers. Thus, in a single year’s working 
the electric trams in Manchester earned a net 

rofit of £120,950 ; in Glasgow, £93,257 ; and in 

iverpool. £32,081. On electrical works gener- 


ally, excluding tramways and their huge gains, 
no fewer than 115 towns that year made a profit, 
great or small, amounting in all to £436,000. 

For such satisfactory results—the more 
satisfactory because obtained in spite of high 
wages and low charges—credit is chiefly due to 
the various electrical staffs. It is only just, 
therefore, that their services should bo liberally 
recompensed. This striking passage from an 
utterance of the Lord Provost of Glasgow 
applies with particular force to such work as 
theirs: “It will be an evil day for the munici- 
palities when those who are the captains of 
their great departmental industries are not 
rewarded with material recognition on a scale 
adequate to the services rendered.” 


Principal Appointments. The larger 
boroughs owning important electrical works 
place these in charge of a chief electrical engineer. 
Where a tramway service is included, his post 
is both jucrative and very responsible. In any 
event he ranks among the best-paid members of 
the staff. 

A successful officer of the front rank must 
have had a sound acientific and practical 
training in electric and mechanical work, and 
especially in traction, lighting, and permanent- 
way engineering. He should, further, be a 
man of energy and ideas, with good organising 
powers, who is in touch with every new scientific 
or commercial development that may affect his 
work, and competent to give advice on questions 
of principle, and on the many types of electrical 
apparatus in the market. The engine-house, 
power-station, and sub-stations are under his 
control, with their boilers and superheaters, 
generators, dynamos, batteries, switch gear, and 
every other item of the service system—and 
perhaps the dust destructor also, as a source of 
useful heat. In brief, he must be a shrewd, 
practical expert in every method of generating, 
transmitting, and distributing clectrical energy. 


Tramways Engineering. In many 
boroughs the electrical engineer’s duties are 
combined with those of tramway manager. Other 
authorities keep the two posts distinct. The 
latter office, however, is in itself an engineering 
appointment, though the standard of training 
exacted is not always high, and many duties of 
supervision and business detail are-added. For 
either post the salaries paid range high wherever 
the electric traction is considerable ; and we 
may conveniently discuss both positions together. 

London’s tramways manager receives £1,5 
a year, and its chief electrical engineer £1,000. 
The Manchester Corporation pays each of these 
officials £900, and the tramways electrical 
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engineer £300; while the manager of the city 
traction at Belfast receives £1,250, to be ulti- 
mately increased to £1,500. A chief electrical 
appointment of average valne is probably that 
of Newcastle-on-Tyne, which begins at £700 
a year, and increases by £50 yearly to £800. 

Smaller electrio services naturally involve 
lesser stipends. Thus, in two London boroughs 
(neither, of course, owning tramways) the 
commencing salaries of the electrical engineers 
are £600 and £400 respectively, and at Bourne- 
mouth also the latter figure is paid. Similarly, 
the stipends of the tramway managers at 
Brighton, Huddersfield, and Leyton are re- 
spectively fixed at £300 (rising to £400), at £350, 
and £3(K), 

Chief engineering posts under the minor author- 
ities—tho tramless small towns and busier urban 
districts—are scarcely of professional rank. 
They often involve merely the charge of a 
emall lighting station and a working staff. The 
salaries paid vary from £150 to £400, according 
to the plant and electrical output. 

Consultant posts in municipal electric engi- 
neering may be dismissed in a few words. 
Consulting engineers are recognised experts 
in private practice, who aro retained by local 
authoritics to advise their engineering staff in 
the execution of clectric works. They are 
remunerated either by feo or at a “ retainer,” 
which may be £150, £300, or £500 a year, 
according to the nature of their services. 


Qualifications. A good many of the fore- 
most olectrical positions in the municipal ser- 
vice are held by graduates in civil enginccring, 
and by Associate Members of tho Institution of 
Civil Engineers. The diplomas of tho Institution 
of Electrical Enginoers—M.1.E.E. and A.M.LE.E. 
—are at least as frequent, and are sometimes 
coupled with, those of the ]nstitution of Mechani- 
cal Engineering. [Sco ENGINEFRING.] Other 
officers —and these by no means the least capable 
—can boast no higher certilicate than those of the 
Board of ‘Trado, or the City and Guilds of London 
Institute—for the councils making appointments 
naturally pay more regard to a candidate's 
proven record in practical engineering than to 
the regularity of his training ; and some of the 
engineers in charge of small undertakings may 
be said to have graduated in the municipal 
workshop. 

Levee d is this true of certain of the semi- 
professional posts already discussed—such as 
tramways manager, or manager and engincer 
jointly, to the lesser authorities. In some 
instances the managcr has been selected from 
the working enginecring staff, and in others by 
promoting a traffic superintendent who had 
qualified by supplementing his working know- 
ledge of tramways with such evening studies 
as he could pursue. 


The Need of Scientific Training. 
To have been successful under such arduous 
conditions reflects the greater honour on the 
men who accomplished the feat. We are con- 
sidering the service, however, from the stand- 
point of the prospective candidate. It is, 
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therefore, essential to bear in mind that, despite 
occasional successes of this character, the need 
of some scientific training in competing for 
electrical and tramway appointments is already 
great, and rapidly grows greater, and that to 
omit any available chance of thus qualifying is 
simply to handicap oneself severely in the 
contest. 

Experience in municipal or private electric 
traction and lighting remains, of course, the 
supreme recommendation. It is noteworthy, 
thercfore, that a number of borough electrical 
engineers receive articled pupils who have 
passed through a technical school, the premium 
charged varying between 30 and 150 guineas. 
On expiry of the articles, a post as assistant on 
the electrical staff of a local authority should be 
readily obtainable ; and from that position the 
way to a diploma and a chief appointment is 
hard, but fairly direct. 

Assistantahips. There are a great many 
subordinate posts other than assistantships 
proper in the electrical department of a busy 
corporation. Many of these are worthy of the 
attention of fully trained men who wish to 
obtain a footing in the service with a view to 
a principal Sneinerryih Others are within the 
Rscope of a clever, hard-working mechanic. 
Mains engineers and surveyors receive from 
£275 to £350, permanent-way engineers about 
£300, and the resident engineer attached to 
each station earns the same salary, or a little 
less. Assistant engineers of professional (as 
distinct from working) grade receive from £100 
or £120 up to £350, according to their degree of 
experience and training. The London County 
Council lately offered a number of vacancies at 
£365 a year for “fully competent engineers, 
with good experience in the design and con- 
struction of the permanent way and general 
arrangement of clectric tramways on the conduit 
and on the overhead systems.” 

Shift engineers, mains superintendents, and 
working engineers-in-charge, are paid between 
£150 and £220. For the rank and file the 
following rates of pay may be taken as typical: 
Foremen, £2 15s. to £3 15s. a week; working 
engineers and electricians, £2 2s. to £2 15s. 

A Diploma a Strong Recommenda- 
tion. The acientific training expected of 
candidates varies almost indefinitely, according 
to the needs of particular posts and the views of 
the appointing authoritics. Usually no special 
qualification is insisted upon ; but in seeking a 
professional assistantship, the rank of student, 
either in the parent engineering institute or its 
electrical offshoot, would form a strong recom- 
mendation. Apart from such training, the 
most useful equipment is a sound practical 
knowledge of engines and dynamos, generators 
and motors, and the special fittings for C.C. and 
A.C. (single and polyphase) systems. 

It has always been a moot point whether large 
or small electrical undertakings furnish the best 
training-ground for the future engineer. In 
the former case the staff is generally better paid 
and the apparatus more complete; and the 
smallest works provide no experience in that 


supremely important subject—electric traction. 
On the other hand, an assistant’s work in a 
borough of moderate area is generally less 
specialised than in one of the great industrial 
centres, and affords a better ‘“ all-round” 
training. 

Waterworks Engineers. Waterworks 
construction and control, as an important 
branch of civil engineering, will be found fully 
treated in our engineering course; and its 
municipal differs so slightly from its general aspect 
that little can usefully be added here. The 
following admirable summary of municipal 
work, however, is from the pen of a leading 

ractitioner, and may be scanned with advantage. 
t was read before the British Association of 
Waterworks Engincers by the president, Mr. 
Philip H. Palmer, M.Inst. C.E., water engineer 
to the Hastings Corporation: ‘‘ The practice of 
water engineering is becoming daily more 
technical and complicated, and deals with the 
important subjects of rainfall—the obtaining of 
accurate data being the prime factor in ascer- 
taining the supply available from a given drainage 
area—geological considerations, lussecs by 
evaporation, discharge by floods, the regulation 
of fittings, quality of different kinds of water 
and their suitability for domestic or industrial 
purposes, filtration of water, designing of works 
generally, pumping plant, working of meters, 
and a general knowledge of mechanical work.” 

It need only be added that local authoritics 
are paying increasing attention to the need of 
an adequate and pure water supply, and in 
many districts are devoting enormous sums to 
the construction of reservoirs, conduit systems, 
and filter-beds. All these activitics improve 
the prospects of the capable engineer. A recent 
instance of such municipal enterprise is the 
supply of Birmingham with excellent water from 
huge reservoirs constructed in the Elan Valley, 
fully 70 miles from the city. The water supply 
of the whole area of Greater London has lately 
been municipalised by purchase from the various 
water companics owning it, and their large staff 
of engineers taken over. 

Waterworks. The designing and execu- 
tion of waterworks (as mentioned in the Munici- 
pal Engineering section) is usually entrusted 
to the borough engineer, with or without the aid 
of consultants. Sometimes, however, a watcr- 
works enginecr is specially appointed for the 
task. None but a very able civil engincer is 
competent for so grave an undertaking, and the 
salary paid is pruportionately high. £1,200 to 
£1,500 a year are average figures for such dutics. 

For the control of existing waterworks the 
responsible engineer receives from £500 to £800 
or £1,000 a year, and the resident works engineer 
between £250 and £400. The positions and 
salaries of a typical waterworks engineering staff 
(both professional and working) are indicated 
by the following list, compiled from the pay- 
sheets of an important corporation : 

Waterworks Engineer, £1,000. 

Engineer and Manager of Hydraulic Supply, 

£600. 


Civi. SERVICE 


Chief Assistant Engincer, £310. 

General Surveyor of Water Mains, £600. 

Assistant Surveyor of Water Mains, £280. 

Local Surveyors, £200 to £280. 

Works Inspector, £280. 

Inspector of Fittings, £290. 

Assistant Inspector of Fittings, £210. 

Foreman Inspector of Pipe Laying, £180. 

Gas Engineers. While gas continues to 
hold its own as an illuminant against the claims 
of eloctric light there will be no lack of scope 
for the municipal gas engineer. That it is 
doing so in fact secms evident from the latest. 
Board of Trade returns. These show that 256 
local authoritics possess gasworks, and that the 
number is steadily growing. Tho Jatter fact is 
hardly surprising, in view of the following in- 
stances of yearly profits from municipal gas. 
Manchester, £60,000 ; Leeds, £30,000 ; Notting- 
ham, Salford, and Belfast, £20,000 each ; Black- 
pool and Bolton, £15,000. Tho ficld of municipal 
employment is thus both wide and full of promise. 

The gas engincer’s qualifications and prospects 
need not be discussed in any detail, for what waa 
said on this score concerning his brother oflicials 
of the electrical and water works applies no less 
to himself. The sole material distinction is in 
the nature of his dutics, which are a highly 
specialised department of mechanical and thermo- 
chemical engincering, rather than of clectrical or 
civil engineering. 

The Nature of the Work. The work 
of the gas enginecr includes the construction and 
maintenance of retort-houses, gus-holders, and 
tanks, purifiors, sulphate works, waste liquor 
and tar tanks, and other gas plant, and their 
control in working. A special feature in modern 
gasworks is the manufacture from residual pro- 
ducts of naphtha, pitch, benzole, sulphate of 
ammonia, and carbolic acid. The apparatus for 
these industrics, and the carburctted water-gas 
plant, fall also within the province of the gas 
engineer, who must thus he something of a 
chemist as well as a mechanician. 

As an instance of the important construction 
works entrusted to these officers, it may be men- 
tioned that the cnormous gasworks now in 
course of erection at Provan, Glasgow, and 
capable when completed of producing 48,000,000 
cubic feet of gas daily, were designed by the late 
Mr. William Foulis, M.Inst. C.E., whilst engineer 
and general manager of the Glasgow Corpora- 
tion’s gas department. 

Practically the same level of salaries prevails 
among public authorities for the gas as the 
water engineering staff. This is illustrated by 
the following table, compiled from the same 
source as that given above: 

Gas Engincer, £1,000. 

Superintendent, £700. 

Deputy Superintendent, £450. 

Superintendent (street mains), £450. 

Deputy Superintendent (street mains), £325. 

Stations Managers, £300 to £400. 

Deputy Stations Managers, £225 to £250 (with 

house). 

Foremen Mechanics, £175 to £180. 


Tv be continued 
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THE MACHINERY OF DIGESTION 


The Digestive System and the Organs of Digestion. 
and Mastication. How the Food Descends. 





The Teeth 
Throat and Stomach 


By Dr. A. T. SCHOFIELD 


WE have now done with the necessary pre- 

liminaries of the first. two divisions of this 
section, and are free to study the systems in 
order, and travel through the body, viewing 
its structure, adaptation, and marvellous pro- 
cesses with interest and wonder. 

We begin with digestion. Let us first observe 
the machinery engaged in the process, and then 
in a subsequent chapter we can follow the actual 
digestion, say. of a beef sandwich, 
until it is changed into flesh and 
blood. Tn this chapter, therefore, we 
will consider the structure of mouth, ’ 
stomach, liver, pancreas, 
and bowels as parts of the 
great digestive 
system. 

The food is 
introduced 
into the body 
and digested in 
a special tube 
[25] called the 
alimentary 
canal, that 
passes com- 
pletely through 
the body aih- 
out having at 
any uri any 
direct com- 
municatton 
utth the in- 
terior, When 
any communi- 
cation =dvues 
occur, as in 
disease (ty- 
phoid — fever, 
ete.), death 


Sues. 
tube com- 
mences at. the 
mouth and ter- 
minates at the 
lower part. of 
the bowel (the 
anus), and, in 
man, is nearly 
30 ft. long. The digestive tube is sub-divided 
into four parts—the mouth, osophagus, stomach, 
and intestines. Connected with it are two large 
digestive glands—the liver and the pancreas. 
The Teeth. The first part of the digestive 
apparatus that we encounter in the mouth is the 
teeth. The teeth should be 32 in number in the 
adult, and 20 in the child ; but. as a rule, there 
are some missing. The approximate date when 
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‘, rectum): 





25. ABDOMINAL VISCERA 
1, Diaphragm; 2, wsophague; 3, stomach (”, cardiac end; 6, fundus: e¢, pyloric 


4, duodenum (/, opening of the pancreatic and the common bile duct); 
6, jejunum and ileum; 6. large intestine (¢, cecum; J, cwcal appendix; 
yg, ascending colon; 4, transverse colon; t, descending colon; 4, sigmoid flexure ; 
7, spleen; & liver, showing the under surface (i, gall-bladder ; 
vu, hepatic duct); 9, pancreas; 10, right kidney; 11, left kidney 


each tooth appears is marked in the diagram [26] 
—in years on the upper or permanent teeth, and 
in months on the lower or milk teeth. As arule, 
the teeth in the lower jaw are cut before the 
corresponding teeth in the upper jaw. It will 
be seen from the diagram that the 12 extra teeth 
in the adult are all molars, room for which is 
found by the greater size of the jaw. The two 
hicuapids in the adult take the place of the 
two molars in the child. At birth the germs 
of the milk teeth and the permanent set are 
in the head, and at six years of age, when 
the first molars of the second set have 
appeared, and before any 
of the milk teeth are lost, 
all the teeth, 
except the wis- 
dom teeth, are 
in the head— 
48 in number. 


A tooth [27] 
consists of the 
crown, or the 
visible part ; 
the fang, or 
fangs, or the 
part buried in 
the socket 
(alveolus) of 
the jaw; and 
the neck that 
unites the two. 
The main part 
of the tooth, 
both crown 
and fang, is 
made of den- 
tine, or tvory, 
hollowed in the 
centre some- 
what in the 
shape of the 
tooth, and 
forming the 
pulp cavity in 
which are 
situated the 
blood - vessels 
and nerves of 
the tooth. 
These enter through a small opening at the end 
of the root, or fang. The dentine is one-fourth 
animal matterand three-fourths mineral—the one 
being gelatine, the other mainly phosphate of lime. 
It contains a number of minute tubules, many of 
which communicate with the pulp cavity. On 
the crown the dentine is covered by a cap of a 
porcelain-like material called enamel. It is the 
hardest substance in the body, and only contains 


about 2 per cent. of animal matter. It is 
composed of hexagonal rods, and presents in 
transverse section somewhat the appearance of 
a honeycomb. The enamel is thickest at the 
top of the tooth, and gets thinner towards the 
neck. It-is itself covered by a thin horny layer 
called Nasmyth’s membrane, familiarly known as 
the “skin of the teeth,” which protects the 
enamel against the action of acids. In the root, 
or fang, the dentine is covered with crusta petrosa, 
or common bone, thickest at the end, and, like 
the enamel, thinning towards the neck. 


Varieties in Shape. Teeth are of three 
principal shapes [28]: the incisors, or chisel- 
shaped, for cutting the food; the canine, or 
pointed, for tearing ; and the molars, for grind- 
ing. Such a variety is evidently intended to 
deal with a mixed diet. The condyles, or the 
pivots of the lower jaw. are also arranged for the 
same end. In the carnivora, where the teeth 
are mainly for tearing and the jaw only moves 
up and down, the condyles are shown as [29] 
transverse. In the rodentia, where the teeth 
are for cutting, the condyle is antero-posterior, 
allowing of a backward and forward movement 
of the jaw. In the ruminants, where the teeth 
are mainly for grinding, the condyle is circular, 
allowing of a rotatory motion; while in man it 
is oblique and partly circular, allowing of a com- 
bination of all these different motions. The 
lower jaw has a double joint, a pad of fibro- 
cartilage being interposed for the double object 
of deadening the sound when chewing (the jaw 
being close to the car), and of diminishing the 
risk of dislocation, while allowing of the freest 
movements. When the jaw is open, the lower 
teeth are in advance of the upper; when shut, 
the upper are in advance of the lower. 


What Mastication Is. The action of 
mastication, like so many others in the body, 
ig partly unconscious and partly under the con- 
trol of our own will. The process of mastication 
consists of a combination of tearing, cutting, 
and grinding the food into a pulp by means of 
the tecth, assisted by the tongue and the rotatory 
movement of the jaw. 

The second part of the process of mouth diges- 
tion 1s that of tnsalivation of the food, by which 
means it is all uniformly moistened, alone 
enabling dry food—such as biscuits—to be eaten 
at all, and by which the starchy food ts changed 
intosugar. Saliva is atransparent, watery, slightly 
viscid alkaline fluid, with a specific gravity of 
1005, and of the following composition: 

Proteid ae. 2 2 per cent. 
Salts... .. .. .. 2 per cent. 
Water .. .. .. 95 per cent. 
Ptyalin .. .. .. 1 percent. 

It is manufactured at the rate of about a quart 
a day, and has several purposes. It moistens the 
mouth and tongue and food so as to be con- 
veniently swallowed. Mastication mixes the food 
with it. Its chief value lies, of course, in the 
ferment—ptyalin—which it contains, the full 
virtues of which will be explained subsequently. 

The saliva is formed in three pairs of glands. 
One pair, the parotid glands, are situated in the 
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checks, and open into the mouth by a small 
duct. (Steno’s) at the back of the second molar 
tooth on each side. These glands secrete a clear 
limpid saliva free from mucin [80]. The other 
two pairs are the sublingual and the submarillary. 
The former are beneath the tongue, and open 
with the former by common ducts (Wharton’s). 
The saliva from these is more viscid. and contains 
much mucin. The flow is checked by nervous 
influences, such as terror. The ordeal of rice, 
practised in India, is based on this fact. If the 
man can swallow the dry rice—which is very 
possible by the aid of saliva—he is pronounced 
innocent; if he cannot— the tlow of saliva 
being checked by fear—he is pronounced guilty. 
It is also inhibited by certain drugs such as 
tannic acid, and is excited bv other drugs, such 
as pellitory root. Hence, sipping tea at meals 
checks the digestive process here, and also in 
the stomach. The flow of the parotid gland 
(from its position) is specially stimulated by the 
act of mastication. 


The Throat. The throat, or pharyns, is 
divided from the mouth proper by the two 
tonsils at the sides, and the soft palate above, 
which hangs down like a curtain with a pro- 
longation called the uvula in the middle [81] 
The pharynx contains seven openings: two in 
the floor—the anterior, the larynx, leading to 
the Jungs; the posterior, the wsophagus or 
gullet, leading to the stomach. Above are the 
two posterior nares, or nostrils, the usual 
seat of growths in children, called adenoids ; 
while on each side are the openings of the two 
eustachian tubes that carry air to the middle 
ear. The seventh is the mouth, in front. 

The tonsils are masses of lymphatic tissue 
of those white corpuscles that war on bacteria. 
They contain numerous crypts or holes (some 
10 or 12 in each), at the bottom of which glands 
cpen that secrete a tenacious mucus which coats 
the “ bolus” of food as it passes between them. 
The researches of Mctschnikoff and others Jead us 
to think that they, in common with similar groups 
of cells in the intestines, may be the seat of active 
combats between invading bacteria and the 
defending leucocytes with which they are filled. 


Nature’s Device. ‘he whole of the upper 
part of the pharynx and neighbouring passages 
are lined with columnar ciliated epithelia, which 
present an amazing appearance. This form of cell 
has on its surface several hairs. These, closely set 
together and covering the whole of the pharynx 
behind the tonsils, give the appearance of a rich 
velvet pile. But as these hairs are never still, but 
are incessantly lashing towards the mouth several 
times a minute, they present rather more the 
appearance of a field of corn swayed hy the 
wind. They do not wave to and fro, but lash in a 
special direction all through life, day and night 
without ceasing. Those in the lower tubes 
lash upward, the upper ones downward, the 
side ones forward, and pass all particles or 
accumulations of all sorts into the mouth, and 
so get rid of them. This is one of the most 
beautiful and useful devices of Nature. The 
esophagus, or gullet, is the narrowest and 
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strongest part of the “ali 
mie taba Leg teeing 
nine inc ng, 

from the throat to the 
stomach. 

How Food Descends. 
The passage of the food, 
liquid or solid, down the 
gullet is never by gravity, but 
is always a muscular act, 
excited by the food stretch- 
ing the tube. The peculiar 
motion of smooth muscular 
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26. THE TEETH 


The upper row are the permanent teeth, the 
lower row being the milk teeth 


pylorus, is at the extrema 
right end. The lower sweep 
from the gullet round to the 
pylorus is called the greater 
curvature, while the upper 
sweep above is called the 
lesser curvature of- the 
stomach. The stomach 
secretes a ferment called 
pepsin. The whole of the 
stomach is lined with fine 
tubular glands [83], which 
secrete from the blood a fluid 


fibre is called peristaltic, and ™M. molars. B, bicuspids. ©, canine. I, incisors called the gastric juice, at 


is in a succession of waves, spread- 
ing from above downwards, thus 


the rate of about a gallon a day. 
This contains the fe-ment and also 


adually pushing the food either free hydrochloric acid. Its rough 
ownhill, or as in horses drinking analysis is as follows : 
from a stream, uphill into the Water 99°3 
stomach. Pepsin . ‘ "3 
The stomach [82] is a bag about Hydrochloric acid . ne 


10 in. long, 4 in. broad, and 4 in. 
deep—but varying greatly in size 
according to the food it contains— 
lying transversely across the body 
from left to right, behind and below 
the end of the sternum, or breast- 
bone. It is separated from the 
lungs and heart in the thorax above 
by the diaphragm; but the heart 
especially may, when it is distended, 








27. VERTICAL SECTION 
THROUGH A TOOTH 


1, Dentine; 


2, 


enamel; 


3, pulp cavity; 4, crusta 
5, blood- versel 


potrosa : ;: 


and nerve; 6, maxillary 








The smell or sight or thought of 
food causes this straw-coloured fluid 
to ooze out into the stomach, so that 
by the time the food arrives below 
there is sufficient always ready to 
begin operations at once. These 
consist in more fluid being poured 
forth, and the stomach commencing 
to move violently like a churn, the 
motion being kept up for hours. 


be said almost to rest upon it. a a a Now. here, again, is a wonderful 
The Stomach. The thing — that such a 
shape of the human € violent motion can take 
stomach is similar to of i] place inside us of which, 
the “bag” in the aan as a rule, we are wholly 
bagpipes, which is % unconscious. 
formed from that of ¥ The _ Intestines. 
a cow. The proximity The intestinal part [25] 
of the heart to the of the alimentary tube 
stomach explains the in man is 27 ft. long, the 


phenomena of palpita- 
tion in case of stomach 
distension, and is well 
illustrated by the case of a 
man who died from a thorn 
he had swallowed into his 
stomach penetrating into the 
heart. The stomach is simply 
a distension of the general 
intestinal canal for a special 
purpose. RKuminants have 
altogether four stomachs, for 
the long processes of 
digesting raw vegetable 
food. Birds, being desti- 
tute of tecth, have 
stomachs with surfaces 
so hard that they grind 
the food there, instead 
of in the mouth. These 
ar: called gizzards. 
Thegullet, or esophagus, 
enters at the upp’r sur- 
face of the stomach, about 
3 in. from the left or 


‘Transverse, antero- 
ob. 





28. SHAPES OF THE TEEIH 


1, 2, Incisors; 3, canine; 4, 5, bicuspids; 
@, crown; ”, neck; ¢, fang ° 





CONDYLES-—PIVOTS OF LOWER JAW 
terior, circular, and 
que 


80. PAROTID GLAND DISSECTED ; SHOWING 


IHE CELLS SOMEWHAT ENLARGED 
1, Parotid gland ; 2, Socia parotidis ; 8, Stenson's duct; 


small intestin’ being 21ft. 
and the /arge one 6ft. 
Its length in different 
animals is dependent on the 
food they take. It is shortest 
in carnivora, where digestion 
is quickest, and longest in 
the herbivora, where diges- 
tion is slowest, as in the 
sheep, where it is about 
thirty times the length of the 
body, as against ten times 
the -length in man 
(measured from the ver- 
tex to the buttock). In 
carnivora, such as the 
dog where digestion is 
quick, it is about three. 
The small tntestine in 
human beings is a tube 
about | in. in diameter, 
beginning at the pyloric 
valve, and forming 4 
convoluted mass in the 
centre of the abdomen, 


6, 7, molars; 


cardiac end. The opening 
into the bowel, called the 
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4,0 
of cheek ; 5, gland substance : 


ning of Stenson’ s duct upon the inner surface 
6, masseter muscle 


and terminating at the 
tleo-cecal valve, where it 
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31. THE PHARYNX 


enters the large intes- 
tine, or colon, a little 
above the right groin, 
just by the appendix. 
Itis divided into three 
parts. First, next the 
stomach, the duo- 
denum, which is the 
shortest anc widest, 
and is so. called 
because it measures 
the breadth of 
12 fingera (about 
1 ft. long). This 
curves like a horse- 
shoe round the head 
of the digestive gland 
called the pancreas. 
A double tube opens 
into it here, convey- 
ing the bile from the 
liver and the pan- 
creatic juice. Next, the jeyunum, about 8 ft. long, so 
culled because after death it is generally empty ; and, 
lastly, the ileum, about 12 ft. long. The upper part 
of this intestine, and particularly the duodenum, is full 
of glands, and of elevations called villi; also of 
collections of white cells called Peyer's patches. 


The colon, or large intestine, is about 2 in. in diameter, 
and may also be divided into three parts—the ascending, 
transverse, and descending. ‘The first part begins at 
‘‘ Appendicitis Corner,’’ with a blind extremity where the 
appendix is attached, and runs straight up the right 
side to the lower border of the ribs. The second passes 
across from right to left just below the ribs; and the 
third part descends from the left ribs to the termination 
of the canal. As it descends it bends into a large 
double curve like an S, called the siymoid flexure, and 
oe becomes straight (called the rectwm), ending at 
the anus. 


Intestinal Valwes. These are five in number. 
The pylorus is a muscular ring capable of closing the 
exit from the stomach. The tleo-ceecal valve is the 
second, where the ileum joins the colon, and has 
two flaps that allow passage into the large intestine, 
but none backwards. The third is a circular muscular 


«a, QGsophagus, lower part; 


transverse portion; /, 










32. STOMACH AND DUODENUM 
h, lesser curvature; 
curvature (an artery running along it); «, fundus; ¢, anterior 
wall; /, pylorus (transition between stomach and intestine) ; 
a, duodenum; yg’, first portion, a’, descending portion; «'", 
eginning of jejunum; 7, common bile 
duct; k&, pancreatic duct. The two latter unite before their 
entrance jnto the duodenum or 
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construction at the commencement of 
the rectum that prevents the entrance 
of the intestinal contents into it, except 
at times. The fourth is the stnternal 
sphincter, and the fifth the ezternal 
sphincter of the anus, at the termina- 
tion of the canal, both being firm 
muscular rings. The latter has striped 
muscle fibre, and is thus under volun- 
tary contro 

e whole of this digestive tract—at 
any rate, from the throat to just above 
its termination at the anus—consists, as 
we have seen, of a tube of various sizes 
and shapes, lined with a special mucous 
membrane full of glands secreting diges- 
tive fluids of various sorts and cleva- 
tions like the fingers of gloves, called 
villi [84], and made of muscular walls 
that are completely under the control of 
the unconscious mind. The muscle is 
what is called un- 
striped (save just at 
the anus, which is 
under conscious con- 
trol), and moves in 
a peristaltic or ver- 
micular or worm. 
like manner. It doos 
not contract as a 
whole, but the con- 
tractions spread in 
waves from fibre to 
fibre, gradually for- 
cing the contents 
onwards. 


Digestive 
Fluids. The pan- 
creatic juice is a pro- 
duct of a gland 
called the pancrcas, 
in animals the 


c, greater 





THROUGH THE 
WALL OF THE STOMACH 


1, Longitudina) plain muscular fibres ; 2, transverse 


pan muscular fibres; 3, peptic glands; 4, pep- 
ic glands showing the central cella; 5, pepe 
glands showing the arrangements of the blood- 
vessels; 6, openings of the peptic glands upon the 
inner surface of the gastric mucous nembrane 
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sweetbread [85], lying across the body, 
from right to left, behind the stomach, its 
head surrounded by the duodenum, and lying 
against the liver on the one side, and the tail 
touching the spleen on the other. It is some- 
what the shape of a hammer, with the handle 
coming to a point. It is from 6 to 8 in. long, 
and about 14 in. broad and thick, and weighs 
nearly a 
quarter of a 
pound. 

The pan- 
creatic juice 
itself is a 
clear, viscid, 
strongly alka- 
line fluid, 
very like 
saliva, Sp. gr. 
1015, secreted 
at the rate of 
three - quarters 
of a pint in 
the day. It is 
the most 
powerful 
digestive fluid 
in the body. 

The bile is 
the second digestive fluid in the intestines, 
and is a accretion formed by the liver. It enters 
the duodenum by the same opening as_ the 
pancreatic juice. down the common bile duct, 
at the rate of a guartaday. It is a somewhat 
viscid fluid, of a golden-yellow colour, bitter 


4, 5, muscularis mucosw; 6, 


the submucous and muscular coats; 










84 TRANSVERSE SECTION THROUGH THE SMALL INTESTINE 
1, Serous or peritoneal coat; 2. inner longitudinal coat; 3, inner circular coat; 


submucous coat: 7, al 
epithelial lining; &, ankangements of the blood-vessels of the villi; 9. network of 
lymphatics in the submucosa; 10, villi with central chyle-vessels : 11, nerves of 


follicle ; 14, lymphatic vessel 


through two sets of capillaries—those in the 
alimentary canal and those in the liver ; hence 
the veins in the liver are not collapsible, but 
always open, and every movement of the 
intestine drives the blood forward by the 
collapsing of the abdominal and portal veins, 
into the open veins of the liver. It is then sucked 
up into the thorax at every inspiration, po 

the greatly 
diminished 
pressure there 
and thus 
reaches the 
heart through 
the ever-open 
hollow’ vein 
called the 
infertor vena 
cava. 

The forma- 
tion of bile is 
one of the 
chief func- 
tions of the 
liver cells. As 
produced, it 
is passed into 
the tiny ducts 
that lie be- 
tween the opposing surfaces of the cells, and 
then passes out of the liver to be stored in 
a special receptacle called the gall-bladder, 
which is a strong bag about 4 in. long, able 
to hold about 1 oz. of bile. I£ digestion is 
going on at the time, the secretion becomes 


intestinal villi, with the 
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taste, slight alkaline reaction, and with a sp. more active, and the bile, instead of enter- 
gr. of 1020. ing the gall-bladder, passes straight down 
The liver [25] is « large organ behind the into the duodenum. The properties and 
lower ribs on uses of bile 
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situated 
partly under 
cover of the 
ribs on the 
right side of 
the body, just. 
beneath the diaphragm, and consists essentially 
of a mass of hepatic or modified epithelial cells, 
divided into clumps called lobules (one-twentieth 
of an inch in diameter), not. visible to the naked 
eye, separated from each other by fine fibrous 
tissue, with which the whole organ is invested, 
and by blood-vessels. 

Circulation. The circulation of the blood 
is maintained by special means. The heart 
is not sufficiently powerful to drive the blood 
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85. THE PANCREAS 


1, 2. Tail and head of the pancreas; 3, pancreatic duct (canal of Wirsung) ; 
4, supplementary pancreatio duct; 5, opening of pancreatic duct; 6, opening of 
common bile duct 


or having the 
samc formula, 
as starch, and 
colours red 
with iodine. 
The molecule 
of water added by the ptyalin, which changes 
starch into malt sugar, is here removed, thus 
converting it into glycogen. It is readily change 
back as required into sugar by a ferment 
present in the liver. 

The third chief function of the liver is the 
purification of the products of digestion from 
self-made poisons. If for any reason this fails 
to be perfectly done, a bilious attack is the 
probable result. 


To be continued 
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SILK is the finest of textile yarns, the most 

beautiful of woven fabrics. The choice 
garment of beauty, the flowing robe of regal 
dignity, the vestment of priestly office—silk 
is the poetry of the textile world. It enriches 
and adorns every other fabric. The noblest of 
fibres, it is worthy of noble use. 

The manufacture of silk did not become an 
industry in our own country until late in the 
sixteenth century, and here, as elsewhere, it 
was religious persccution in Continental Europe 
that planted the seeds: of what became an 
important trade. At first British silk weavers 
depended on Continental ‘‘throwers’’ for 
yarn, but in 1718 a silk-throwing establish- 
ment was started in Derby. The pro‘ess of 
utilising silk waste introduced by Samuel Cun- 
liffe Lister, of Manningham, marked an epoch 
in the English silk trade. But the silk industry 
has declined from the middle of last century, and 
from being responsible for the employment of 
nearly 150,000 employés it has shrunk until now 
only about. one-fourth of that number find in it 
the means of subsistence. 


Centres of the British Silk Indus- 
try. The principal centres of silk manufacture 
in Great Britain at the opening of the twentieth 
century were as follow : 

ConcLETON. The abandonment of Protection 
probably hit Congleton harder than any town 
in England. Up till 1858 silk-throwing was the 
principal industry, employing over 5.000 people. 
In 1859 there were forty mills in the district, 
and the number had dwindled down to six in 
1890. The trade, however, has not quite lost its 
vitality, and shares in the present moderate pros- 
perity of the silk industry, producing yarns, 
ribbons, trimmings, crapes, bindings, and gauzes. 

CoventTRY. For over 200 years silk ribbons 
have been made in Coventry, and ribbon manu- 
facture is still a staple industry of the town. 
Latterly, however, the silk weavers of Coventry 
have taken up other branches of the trade, 
and now produce a wide variety of stuff such 
as plaids, ottomans, failles, plush shades, brocade 
neckties, chenille, and other trimmings. 

DerBy. Though the first silk-throwing mill 
in this country was built there, the silk trade of 
Derby has never been of very great importance. 
Trimmings, surgical bandages, silk stockings, 
and silk yarns are the chief products. 

Leek. This town very probably owes its 
silk industry to the charity which the Vicar of 
Leek extended to French Protestant refugees 
fleeing from persecution. The history of Leek 
silk trade is a record of almost continuous 
progress. Beginning with button-making, Leek 
manufacturers proceeded to take up ribbons, 
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brocades, serges, handkerchiefs, damasks, and 
sewing silks, the last mentioned being at present 
the chief output. Over fifty firms are engaged 
in silk manufacture in the district. Silk-dyeing 
is also very important in Leck. 

Lonpon. Spitalfields silk industry began in 
1563. Small at first, the trade received large 
and powerful impulse from the Dutch refugees 
in 1585. The product of this industry has 
changed several times during the 300 yeare 
of its existence. Originally, silk stockings, 
vestings, and garment goods, plain and figured. 
were woven in Spitalfields, but at the present 
day the looms are employed upon plain and 
figured silk, and velvet for furniture, scarfs 
and ties, umbrella and sunshade coverings, 
chenille and trimmings. Lately, the dress 
goods trade has been revived. 


MAccLESFIELD. A _ silk-throwing mill was 
established here in 1756 by Mr. Charles Roe. 
and the industry prospered so long as it was 
excmpt from foreign competition, but in recent 
years it has greatly declined. Macclesfield 
weavers, however, are still famous for ladies’ 
neckties, sarcenets, bandanas, and handkerchiefs, 
and have lately entered into a close competition 
with the silk cloth manufacturers of the Conti- 
nent, in which they are holding their own. 

ManciEsTER Districr. Early in the nine- 
teenth century silk manufacture was set up as 
a rival to cotton in the Manchester district, but 
the competition was almost fatal to the finer 
industry. Cotton swept all beforo it, silk only 
surviving in the outlying parts, as Patricroft, 
Leigh, Middleton, and West Houghton were 
then. In these places a fair amount of weaving 
is still done, the products being piece goods, 
galloons, and small wares. 

Norwicnr. In 1564 Queen Elizabeth granted, 
at the instance of the Duke of Norfolk, licence 
to 300 Dutch and Walloon refugees to carry on 
the industry. Since that date silk manufacture 
has continued in Norwich, the trade now 
consisting of crapes and spun silks, chiefly 
decorative furniture cloths. 

YorkKsuiRe. The silk trade of Yorkshire is 
confined almost wholly to spun silk. The 
waste from silk-throwing, spinning, and weaving, 
and the broken cocoons, is put through machinery 
similar to that employed in making worsted 
yarns, and woven into plushes, velvets, and 
plush goods. Bradford and Halifax are the 
principal centres of this industry. 

Signs are not wanting that, after many ups 
and downs, the silk trade of this country has 
entered on an era of progressive prosperity. 
the adoption of the best French and Italian 
practice, and by technical education, the silk 
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industry of Great Britain is steadily developing, 
and the future is full of promise. 

Silkworm Cultivation. Silk manu- 
facture origi in China. According to 
Chinese tradition, the Emperor Fohb-hi, about 
5000 B.c., taught his people how to cultivate the 
silkworm. During the reign .of Hoang-Ti, 
2600 3B.O., his empress See-Ling-Chi invented 
= cocoon-reeling mill [18] and the weaving 
oom. 

For thousands of years the Chinese jealously 
guarded the silkworm from the knowledge 
of the outer world, but the culture of the 
silkworm spread west, through JBokhara, 
Khiva, and Samarcand, to Teheran, and be- 
came an established industry of Persia. 

Spreading by land, the knowledge of silk also 
diffused itself bysea. The 
Phenician traders 
brought silks from China, 
both yarns and cloths, and 
distributed them over the 
Western world at least 


1,000 years before the —yeseresprees...5 sey ae he 


Christian era. 

Silkworm rearing was 
the monopoly of the Em- 
peror at Constantinople 
for a considerable time; but 
gradually the culture extended 
south to the Levant, and silk- 
worm gardens became common 
in the south of Greece. 

SilK in Western Europe. 
Spain was tho first country of 
Western Europe to receive the 
silkworm, the Arab conquerors 
introducing it there about the 
tenth century, probably from 
their homes on the borders of 
Persia. When the Moors took 
over their Spanish do- 
minions from the Arab 
caliphs they greatly ex- 
tended the industry, and 
silk factorics were estab- 
lished at Seville and 
wenada in the thir- 
teenth century. 

Roger, the Norman 
King of Sicily, invaded 
Greece, took captive a 
number of Corinthian 
weavers, and scettied 
them in Palermo, at the 
same time importing the mulberry and the silk- 
worm, This was in 1147; and in a few years 
ailk culture spread to Calabria, and thence into 
Italy, where an important silk industry grew 
up within a century. Lucca was an important 
centre of the industry in 1248, but civil wars being 
of frequent occurrence in that town, the authori- 
ties of Milan, Florence, Bologna, Venice, and 
Genoa offered asylum to the silkworkers. It would 
seem that the invitations were accepted, for the 
silk industry was established in all these places 
before the middle of the fourteenth century. 

In 1516, when Francis I. of France had ob- 
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tained possession of Milan, he settled some of the 
Milanese silk producers at Tours, and laid the 
foundations of the French silk industry. We must 
remember, however, that the mulberry trees 

lanted by Pope Clement two centuries before 
Pad their effect in fostering silkworm culture in 
the valley of the Rhone, affording the weavers of 
Lyons the plentiful supply of raw material of 
which they have made such splendid use. 

Silkworm cultivation has been tried in Eng- 
land at intervals during 
the past three centuries. 
The most notable experi- 
ment was that of the 
British, Irish, and Colonial 
Silk Company, started 
with a capital of one 
million sterling in 1826. 
No result came from the 
experiment. So far as our 
knowledge goes, the many 
later attempts have also 
resulted in failure as com- 
mercial ventures. Climatic 
and other conditions in 
this country seem to ope- 

rate against the success of 

silkworm oultivation. 
Cultivation of Silk in 
United States. The vast 
territory of the United 
States seems to offer a 
wide and suitable field for 
silkworm cultivation, but 
hitherto all the efforts of the 
Americans have failed. In 
1660 a man named Aspin- 
eae wall planted mulberry trees 

— on Long Island with a view 
10. THE cocoon tosilk culture. The industry 

BREAKING seems to have taken some 
slight root, and a cen- 
tury later the British 
Government offered 
bounties amounting to 
25 per cent. on the value 
of all raw silk exported 
from the colonies to 
Great Britain. The War 
of Independence put an 
end to the arrangement. 
In 1831 a determined 
effort was made to estab- 
lish silk culture in the 
United States, and some 
success was attained in both Connecticut and 
Maasachusctts ; but speculators created a mania, 
known as the “ Horus multicaulis craze,’’ and 
the financial disasters ensuing overwhelmed the 
industry. 

The same story was repeated in 1861, when 
M. Prevost, a French enthusiast, instituted silk- 
worm culture in California. In 1878 Professor 
Riley, entomologist of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, aroused renewed interest 
in the subject. In the following year the 
department began a series of experiments which 
continued over 10 years, seeming, to observers 
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at the time, to exhaust every expedient in the 


effort to make the msec | commercially success- 
ful. After an interval of 10 years the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture determined to renew ite 
efforts, and in 1902 experiments were begun. 

It would seem that the chief obstacles to the 
success of silkworm cultivation in the United 
States are the high cost of labour and the com- 
parative profitableness of agriculture and other 
manufacturing industries. In some of our 
Imperial dominions those two obstacles are 
almost wholly absent, and the prevailing cli- 
matic conditions more nearly resemble those of 
the countries in which the silkworm is native. 

At the International Exhibition 1873, cocoons 

roduced in the colonies of New Zealand, New 
South Wales, Queensland, and Cape Colony were 
shown ; but up to the present raw silk docs not 
appear among the exports of these colonies. 


Rearing the Silkworm. All silkworms 
are moth caterpillars [8], and the varieties are 
very numerous. Cuterpillars, it is well known, 
feed on vegetable leaves. The favourite food 
of the common silkworm, Bombyx mori, is 
the white mulberry leaf. Cultivated mulberry 
trees are propagated by grafting cultured shoots 
on wild stems. The wood should be carefully 
pruned to promote leafage. In China the bushes 
are never allowed to grow taller than 6ft. Left 
free to grow, the mulberry attains a height of 50 ft. 

Other caterpillars are not so particular in 
their choice of food as the Bombyz mort, and 
silk cultivators have found it profitable to breed 
some of tho other varieties. Smal] as tho silk- 
worm appears, this question of food is a very 
serious one, a single ounce of eggs producing 
worms which consume during the period of 
development no less than 1,500lb. of mulberry 
leaves. In the table following we give the 
leading varieties of silkworms, with the foods on 
which they can be reared. 


: Where 
Species. Foods. cultivated. 
Bombyx Mori White Mulberry China, India, 
Japan, Persia, 
Turkey, Greece, 
France, Italy, 
Spain. 
Cynthia Aijlanthus. China, India, 
Japan, France, 
Italy. 
»  Pernyi Oak .. oe Newchang 
(China), India. 
. Mylitta Oak... .. North China. 
Attacus Atlas .. Omniverous China, Burmah, 
India, Ceylon, 
Java. 
Cynthnus Aflanthus.. India, France, 
Italy, America, 
Java, Nepaul. 
»  Ricini .. Castor-oil Plants ann. India, 
char. 
Antherea Paphia Ber, and various Over al) India, 
(Mylatta) Indian shrubs and lately in- 
(Tussi moth) troduced in 
Europe 
Antherea,Mazan- Oaks.. .. .. m. 
koong 
“s Agssania are obtusi- Assam. 
olia oo... 
Actias Selene .. Various wild Muasooree, Sik- 
fruit trees .. kim, Madras. 
Yama-mai.. Wild Oak.. Japan, Italy, 
ce, America. 
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Food and Treatment. The moth of 
the common silkworm is about lin. long, the 
female [12] slightly larger than the male[11]. The 
insect has a thick, hairy body, short head, and 
broad wings of whitish grey, barred with pale 
brown, resting convexly over the body. After 
the pair have lived four or five days, the female 
lays her progeny of 500 eggs, and the parenta 
die. The mitroscopio globules have been de- 
posited with a soft, gammy substance, which, if 
allowed to dry, forms a silky coating ; but that 
must be prevented. As soon as the eggs have 
been laid, the silk cultivator washes them, and 

rovides for them a clean tray on which to begin 
ife. Here the eggs are kept in a warm tempcra- 
ture till hatched, when the worms emerge a 
little over one-twelfth of an inch long. For a 
period of four days the little things wriggle about, 
and then become torpid and sick. The first skin 
has hardened, and will not admit of further 
growth. On the fifth day the skin breaks at 
the neck, and the caterpillar, by wriggling and 


* writhing, frees itself from the old skin and 


reappears ina new dress, very lively and raven- 
ously hungry. Food must bo given sparingly 
at this state, but at regular intervals. In three 
days the moulting process begins again, and 
on the fourth day the caterpillar assumes its 
second dress. This skin lasts about five days, 
and is cast off as before. <A fourth, and in some 
cases a fifth, skin is assumed, and then the worm, 
having attained a length of 3} in., ceases to 
feed, and sceks a suitable place in which to begin 
its spinning. In China, India, Japan, and other 
countries, sub-tropical and tropical, the silk- 
worm is allowed to mount on bushes in the open 
air, but the European cultivator requires to 
provide nests for the operation of cocoon- 
spinning. Some simply supply little bunches of 
twigs, others make small paper cones, and allow 
the silkworms to use them as they please ; but 
the Italians have devised little box trays formed 
by slips of wood, which seem to answer the pur- 
pose very well. 


Some Rules. Before leaving this subject, 
we would repeat the advice which experienced 
silkworm-rearers have given to those who would 
be successful in the industry. 

Freping. Clean, dry, wholesome food is 
essential. Spotted, worm-eaten, or mildewed 
leaves are injurious to the caterpillars. Foed 
sparingly during the time they are casting their 
slins, Supply the full-grown worms with as 
much food as possible. 

WaRMTH AND Licut. Keep the eggs in an 
even temperature of not more than 64° F. Avoid 
hot sun, and give plenty of light. After hatching 
raise the temperature gradually to about 82° F. 
till the worms have cast their skins, when the 
temperature should be lowered and gradually 
raised again. Avoid draughts and sudden 
variations in temperature. 

GENERAL INFLUENCES. Loud noises of any 
kind are apt to induce disease in the silkworms. 
Smells, agreeable or otherwise, exercise a dis- 
turbing effect, and should be avoided. Smoke 
is another nuisance much dreaded by the 
experienced silk cultivator. 
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Gathering the Silk. Let us examine 
the full-grown silkworm. On the underside of 
the yellowish-grey body two intestine-like tubes 
are visible, extending from the tail to the mouth, 
on the upper lip of which is a curious little point 
called a spinneret. The tubes are full, and 
stand out in the body. The head moves about, 
and gradually a coarse, silky substance appears 
and winds round the body. This is the floss 
which forms the outer coating of the cocoon [9 
and 14]. Drawing itself in, the silkworm goes on 
spinning, filling out the floss as round after round 
of silk winds on its body. Within five or six 
days the spinning is done, and a cocoon the size 
of a pigeon’s egg formed. Our silkworm has 
spun a length of from 600 to 1,000 yards of 
silk, though of that amount we may not be 
able to reel more than 300 to 500 yards. 

Stifling. Nature does not intend that the 
cocoons should be unwound. Left to itself, the 
worm grows into a moth, emerging through the 
broken cocoon [10], and the silk is ‘‘ cast as rub- 
bish to the void.” If the silk is to be preserved, 
the worm must be killed. Various methods are 
adopted for choking or stifling the silkworma. The 
oldest practice was to subject. the chrysalids to 
intense, dry heat in a closed oven. More scien- 
tifie and certain in its 

effects is the application 
of dry steam, first de- 
vised by Professor Cras- 
trogiovanni, of Turin. 

For this process the 

utensils are very simple. 

A basin with a furnace 
underneath. movable 
frames for the cocoons, \___ 
trays, and a bell-receiver : 
comprise the principal 

arts of the plant. 

mnough water is put into the basin. which is 
heated to 100° C., the bell cover is lifted, and 
the tray of cocoons inserted. In 15 minutes 
the intense heat has killed the caterpillars and 
preserved the thread. 

Reeling the Cocoons. Empress Nce- 
Ling-Chi’s invention [13] gave the principle of silk 
recling to all subsequent machines. As shown 
in ancient Chinese prints, the reeler consisted 
of a small tray, tive slips of lancewood, a small 
cylinder, and a hexagonal reel. Stripped of 
floss, the cocoons are put into the tray, which 
has been filled with warm water. With a whisk. 
or branching twig, we work on the cocoons to 
get hold of the proper thread. Having caught, 
say, two filaments, we twist them, and put 
them into one of the four nicks in the first lance- 
wood slip. We find other two filaments, and 
place them in nick No. 2. Repeat twice, and 
fill up the four nicks with strands. Draw out 
the four strands and cross each pair, passing 
thread No. 1 into nick No, 2 of the second slip of 
lancewood, thread No. 3 into nick No. 4, and 
so on. In the third slip of wood there are only 
two nicks ; into cach of these twine two strands. 
The crossing has made them incline towards 
each other, and they twine prettily. We now 
have two strands. Cross the strands midway 
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towards the fourth ae of lancewood, and put 
them through the nicks. On the fifth slip of 
wood there is only one nick, and the two strands 
are converged to it, combined in one smooth, 
round thread, and wound on to the hexagonal 
reel at the end of the machine. 

In the modern filatures, as the silk-reeling 
establishments are named, the same process is 
followed. ‘The cocoon basins are steam-heated, 
the guides are steel, the motor is the dynamo 
or the steam-engine, the end reel is large and 
heavy ; but, except in small particulars affecting 
the speed of the operations, the main lines of the 
machines were laid down by Empress See-Ling- 
Chi 4,000 years ago. 

Simple as the work appears, the reeler is called 
upon to exercise skill and care. The object is to 
produce a thread of uniform weight and thick- 
ness. The filaments of the cocoons, however, 
thin towards the inner rounds. To keep the 
thread uniform, another filament must be added, 
and another, sometimes three or four additional 
cocoons being employed in making up one thread, 

Raw SilK. The skein of silk upon the reel 
is termed raw silk, and in that form appears 
upon the market. From China and Japan the 
raw silk comes in bales of skeins, weighing on 
the average 100]b., the 
skeins varying between 
60 and 90 in. in length. 
French and Italian silks 
are sold in hanks of 
about 520 yd., the value 
being determined by 
weight. 

It is the ambition of 
every manufacturer to 
carry through the pro- 
cess of his trade from be- 
ginning toend. The reel- 
ing described is seldom combined by British 
workers with silk-throwing—that is, the making 
of silk yurns-——and never with silk manufacture. 
About 1850 a process was patented in this 
country by which silk manufacture could be 
started with the cocoons. Mr. B. F. Cobb, the 
first authority of his day, stated in 1877 that 
this invention had been utilised by a Milan 
manufacturer ; but none of the leading silk firms 
in Great Britain seem to have adopted it. The 
process is too elaborate to be given here, but it 
seems that development in the silk industry lies 
in its direction. 

Spun Silk. No textile fibre produces so 
much waste in the processes of preparation and 
manufacture as silk. This is very tantalising, 
for it is the costliest of all fibres. The flossy 
covering of the cocoon, though genuine silk, is 
too coarse, tangled, and full of gum to be un- 
wound, and it is cast out as useless waste. From 
a fourth to a third of the silk actually upon the 
cocoon cannot be unwound, and it is cast aside 
as waste, being called the “knub.” To obtain 
the moths which carry on the race of silkworms 
we must allow them to burst the cocoons in 
which they have been imprisoned during the 
chrysalis state, and there we have more waste. 
When forming the threads—filassing, we name 


the process—we make waste; and in all the 
subsequent operations there is waste, though 
in decreasing proportions. For many centuries 
the silk manufacturers of Europe especially 
found the proper disposal of the waste ave 

serious problem. With the increasing growt 

of towns, and the restrictions imposed by sani- 
tary authorities, the problem became even more 
insistent. Incredible as it may seem, our 
beautiful and costly fibre, the most precious of 
textile matcrials, was, in its waste state, denied 
even the refuge of the manure heap. It waa re- 
jected as a field manure because it would not rot. 

Utilisation of SilK Waste. Like 
most industrial changes, the utilisation of silk 
waste was a gradual growth. The waste from 
the throwing-mills and weaving factories was 
gathered and put through the same process as 
shoddy rags, quite unobtrusively, and merely 
in the ordinary course of trade, about 1830 to 
1840. Thus reduced to a proper length of staple, 
the silk was put through the common proccss of 
textile manufacture. being treated in the same 
way as cotton or wool. 

The waste utilised by the process indicated 
barely touched the great problem. There was a 
mass of silk waste outside its scope ; but the 
modest beginning gave a hint to a man of genius 
who was able to take it. Mr. Samuel Cunliffe 
Lister, afterwards Lord Masham, had his atten- 
tion called in the year 1857 by a silk broker in 
London named Spenseley to the immense stocks 
of Indian silk waste then being accumulated by 
the city without any prospect of use. Mr. 
Lister was a partner in a firm of worsted manu- 
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facturers, and had acquired some experience in 
the combing of wools. He examined the stock 
of silk waste held by Mr. Spenseley. Very un- 
promising material it seemed, looking, as Mr. 
Lister afterwards said, more like oakum than 
silk. He agreed to take a quantity at Id. per 
lb., and undertook the experiment. First Mr. 
Lister boiled a quantity of the waste. and had 
the satisfaction of seeing the substance which 
resembled a coagulated mass of mixed gum and 
rags assume the appearance of a flossy tangle of 
fibres. From this point the rest seemed easy, 
and had he been content with inferior results, 
Mr. Lister would simply have fallen into the 
ordinary process. But his object was to produce 
a genuine silk thread resembling in essential 
character thrown silk. To accomplish — this 
object the firm of Messrs. Lister & Co. expended 
a quarter of a million sterling in bringing to 
perfection a dressing machine which would 
produce a perfectly even sliver— that is, the soft 
rope from which the thread is drawn and spun. 
Upon the quality of the sliver depends in large 
measure the character of the yarn subsequently 
produced. This ix specially true of silk, for the 
microscopic filaments obstinatelv retain little 
knots and irregularities which reveal themselves 
when the thread has been spun. 

The spun-silk trade, as developed by Messrs. 
Lister & Co., made a link of connection between 
the silk and wool and cotton industries, with the 
result: that silk manufacture was taken up in 
Kuch cotton-spinning «centres as Rochdale and 
Oldham, and in the woul manufacturing towns 
of Yorkshire 


To be continued 
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Group 27 : | 
SHORTHAND SHORTHAND 
4 Fourth Instalment of the Special Course of Shorthand Taught 
= by Messrs. Pitman and Sons on their Twentieth Century Plan 





By Sir ISAAC PITMAN AND SONS 


"THE liquids 7 and r are often found following 
and closely united or blended with other 
consonants, forming a double consonant or con- 
sonantal diphthong; as in the words Pose’, 
brow, glare, drink, fly, fry, maker, double, etc. 
In pronouncing these words, the combination of 
the l or r with the preceding consonant is uttered 
by a single effort of the organs of speech. These 
consonant combinations are represented by 
adding an initial hook to the simple characters 
to indicate their union with a following l or r. 


Initial Hook adding L and R to 


Straight Letters. <A small initial hook 
written towards the Lert, adds L to straight 


consonants, thus 
yy ope 

YK & & Pf PF eE 

pp =~, OO, it, dd, H, gfh 

A ermal] initial hook written towards the niaHT, 
adds 4 to straight consonants, thus 

4 24 ’ 

s NK a 1 & & 
2, pr, br, tr, dr, kr, = gr. 
The following mnemonic aid will be useful for 
remembering the gi and 7 series. If the Left 
hand be held up, with the first finger bent, the 
outline of tl will be seen ; and if the Right hand 
be held up, in the same way, the outline of tr 

will be seen. 

The consonant —~ is not hooked initially, 
the characters -~ and < being employcd 
for w and y. 

The double consonants formed by the initial 
hooks should be considered as syllables, and 


named accordingly. Thus ‘“\ should be called 
per, as heard at the end of the word ‘‘ paper,” and 
not pee-ar, which would be written _ or \Z 


Vowels are read before and after these double 
consonants as they are before or after single 


consonants, thus 
Ny Aw RY “~» a Oe 


pie, ply, apply, reply, replica, 


1 ol“ N« 


eat, eater, Peter, Peterloo. 


The double consonants in the following exer- 
cises should be called by their single names, and 
they will then be easily recogniscd ; thus 


No per eh (pray). 
EXERCISE. 


rXN T)Tbee hb TN 
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1 Plough, apple, odour, draw, pebble, feeder, 


rocker. 
2 Pickle, globe, shudder, crumble, mocker, 


aRcher, track. 

Initial Hook to Curves. An initial hook 
can only be added to curved consonants in one 
position, namely, inside the curve, thus ©. © 
The hook, however, may be made either large 
or small, as in the examples. 

The consonants “ 1, \ r, and ) sare not 
hooked to indicate the addition of l orr. The 
signs ©\ “\ are, therefore, used as extra 
forms for fi, fr, and °) ‘) as extra signs for 


thl, thr, which with the corresponding heavy 
consonants, have duplicate forms, thus 


a ie ed anucclrmn_T, ar ~~ 


thi, thl, fr, thr, thr. 


ZI Hook. 
A LARGE initial hook adds J to the curves 


Or, Oe Ge ee 
thus 
=. & < 


fi, vl, 


vr, 


ae Ne 

Sly, evil, Ethel, official, camel, penal. 
The double consonant shi may be written either 
upward or downward ; it 1s, however, generally 
written upward. The right curves ©\ ©\ °) ‘) 
must only be used ar1t¥R another consonant ; 
they are most conveniently written after k, g, n, 
or a straight up-stroke, as 


cavalry, gruffly, inflame, reflex; 
and ‘) > after b, b we Noy Batheh, (2) lethal 
R HOOK. 


A SMALL initial hook adds r to curves; thus 


~ & TT «LY 


wuwve ww wetvwr 9 weyrrwe 9 


ys 
? Sa 
measure, calmer, dinner. 
on double consonant shr is written downward 
only. 
The alternative forms for fr, vr, thr, are 


employed as follows:  . 
a) When not joined to another stroke con- 


sonant, the Lerr curves \_ ( are used when 
the word begins with a vowel, as 


wy) 


ether, 


ever, affray, 


(6) The niaur ourves“\ |) are used when 
a vowel does not precede the consonant, as 


“X 4 
fray, three, 


(c) When joined toa stroke consonant which is 
writtan towzrds the right, the RIGHT curves 
should be used whenever possible, as in 


throb, proffer. 


(d) When joined to a stroke consonant 
written towards the left, the LEFT curves 
should be used whenever possible, as in 


average, Jeffery. 


(e) But in preference to an awkward joining, 
either form can be used, as in 


Frank, froth. 


NG HOOKED. 


In accordance with rule, the sign ~ would 
represent the sound ng-r as in singer. There 
are, however, so few words in which ng is 
followed by v, that this hooked outline is used 
to represent the frequently occurring sounds of 
ng-hr and ny-gr, as heard in 


“es. nts “See 
banker, tinker, finger, linger. 


Words such as singer and wringer must, there- 
fore, be written in full, thus 


EXERCISE. 


CJ 7) a 

nn ee ir ue 

(NANA GH 
— 


or 


6 

1 Arrival, rival, cavil, flap, muffle, fennel, 
kennel, shuffle. 

2 Ethel, flog, floor, flurry, ruffle, flinch, 
gravely, flask. 

3 Fever, leather, Axthur, knuckle, freak, 
friar, locker. 

4 Canker, malinger, adverse, packer, loafer, 
docker. 

5 Fisher, rider, owner, taper, bugler, treacle, 
rumour. 

6 


Dover, river, giver, manner, tether, thrust, 
freely. 


Circles and Loops Prefixed to Initial 
Hooks. The circle s is prefixed to straight 
consonants which are hooked for J, and to 
curves which are hooked forl or r by writing 
the circle inside the hook ; thus? 


XR £ TS Ff 


Vv 
ply, supply, disciple, explode, settle, pedestal, 


sickle, physical, cipher, decipher, civil, peaceful, 
XN 
em PX we NT 
summer, dulcimer, sinner, prisoner. 


In cases where the hook cannot be clearly 
shown (which are comparatively few), the 
separate consonants should be written, as in 


Lo ea lIn _ 


forcible, unsaddle. 


The circles 3 and sw and the loop st are pre- 
fixed to the straight consonants which are 
hooked for +, by writing the circle or loop on 
the same side as the hook, thus turning the 
hook into wu circle or loop, as 


eT 
pry, spry, prosper, sweeper, steeper, tray, 


rb ¢ 29 


struy, destroy, distress, eater, sweeter, 
‘ J 
ae 


; y ea 

slouter, crew, serear, cor]screat. 
When the cirele and hook occur medially at an 
angle, both circle and hook must be shown, thus 


SY Tt 


pastry, abstruse, extru, gastric, 


The method of writing skr and sgr after the 
consonants ¢ and d is shown in the following 
examples : 


tucker, tasker, degree, disagree. 
EXERCISE. 


rN fXRNae SPQ XM 
“bk fb Xe oh | 
ag, Pe a NS ee, BO OT 
6S Pe er AT Ht NNSA 


heb FN AL 
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EXERCISE. 

1 Satchel, sidle, peaceable, exclusive, seclude, 
tricycle. 

2 Feasible, noticeable, visible, traceable, 
plausible. 

3 Simmer, chastener, Listener, passover, 
lucifer, scrap. 

4 Spread, jack-serew, stripe, sprung, suitor, 
stretcher. 

5 Stater, cider, stalker, stager, stabber, scrub, 
scrupulous. 

6 Exeter, lustrous, rostrum, rascal, crusader, 
decrease. 


Key to Exercises 1x Last Lesson. 


Circle S and Z. 
1 Set, siege, soar, cheese, lace, moss, rice, 
geese, soul, soothe. 
2 Chosen, unsafe, musty, cask, desk, 
massive, dusty, muscle. 


LS ex “Ree OP Ne PE 


pom pow LD 


Loop ST and STR. 


1 Stud, dust, duster, dusters, stowed, toast, 
tonsts, toaster, stecl, least. 

2 State, statist, statistics, stiff, fist, 
couater, must, muster, musters. 


ry Ss S fF 
2f 6 86FVNVS bb 


Large Cirveles SIT aud SS, 


razor, 


coast, 


1 Sweat, swithe, swan, swell, swanmn, swim, 
swing, swarthy, swallowing. 
2 Successive, necessary, witlicisin, incisive, 


rouses, clnphasize, SUCCESSUS, UXIS, Excess, 


a et at. he 


2, SP 


Vowels ne NS and T. 


1 Sue, siw, saucy, sauce, saucebox, 
ASP, SCO-SaUw, icy, ASSESSOR, 

2 Aside, asylum, daisy, disease, Zulu, zine, 
nlossy, incite, musty. 


Ata A Ae 
,o 24 ££ ® Ad L, 


Grom maloques. 


3. The sailor is safe in the south, and can bask 
in the sun. 4. The music he has given Miss Rose 
ts @ song he sang on our voyages. 5. She has a 
cousin eae knows him; his name is Smith. 


ie fa Nae SN Ne 
aa Mee aa | \ 


Esau, 


5] 


3. In his task of tasting, the taster’s first step 
wus to burst the lid off a chest of the Chinese tea. 
4. These ure said to be the finest we shall have in 
Manchester. 5. He should put the teas in stock. 
and testify tu those who have despised them the 
soothing stimulus these yive. 

¢ rsa 


BP eece ae 5 
Suu oN NS 


ZA x 


7 
¢ ‘or— 


fey 


7 


ae 


3. The Swede card the Swiss think they may be first 
at Lord Ross's party, and so they insist on sailing 
in a vesset, by way of Swansea. 4. This desire 
induces them to go along at an excessive rate. 


Loc 4, € AY Le 
poet ate eS 
ot a ene est 
aoe ee = 
iat; Ns Ne ge. NER 


3. Lucy said they wee an acid, asx it exsily moves 
the stain on the silk. 4. She can now see why it 


is Ezra says soda 7s of no use. 


3 


rT, 


aan a a 
\ 

) 

ee ee) 

i 

a 

NN 


a Sen 


To be continued 
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4 How to Treat Agricultural Soils. 
and their Special Uses. The Composition of Artificial Fertilisers 


Continued from 
page 434 


FERTILISING THE SOIL 


Various Kinds of Manure 





By Professor JAMES LONG 


Most agricultural soils are well stored with 

materials which are essential to the growth 
of plants, but which are in an insoluble condition, 
and therefore unavailable. These materials 
dissolve slowly. the necessary change being 
effected by good cultivation and the introduction 
of air and warmth which follow it. Artificial, 
or chemical, manures are employed for the 
nourishment of plants because, in most cases, the 
food they contain is readily available. In many 
otherwise fertile soils one of the three essentials— 


nitrogen, phosphoric acid, or potash—is tem-° 


porarily exhausted, the exhaustion of cither 
rendering the soil infertile. If the farmer by 
simple experiment and carcful observation of 
facts recognises which form of plant-food is 
needed, he is able to provide it, to restore 
fertility, and thus practically to command a 
crop. Although the threo fertilising properties 
named are those which apply to every class of 
soil, there are occasions on which lime is needed. 

Risks in Manuring. It is necessary for 
the young farmer not only to learn what manures 
to apply, but what quantities and when. He 
must. too. avoid the danger of careless mixing, 
that one form of manure may not destroy the 
properties of another. He must learn to distribute 
the manures evenly and in as fine a condition 
as possible, mixing. if mecessary, some dry 
material, such as ashes or earth, with them for the 
purpose. Soluble manures, like nitrate of soda, 
are only used as top-dressings on growing crops, 
and then only upon the heavier soils, Sown in 
winter or on light soils, a soluble salt of this 
character is usually washed into the subsoil or 
drains, and Jost. On the other hand, manures 
containing potash and phosphoric acid, like 
bones, dried blood, and other animal fertilisers, 
are slow-acting and unaffected by rain, in that 
they are not carried through the soil and wasted. 
Although there are manures, like the best 
Peruvian guano, which contain nitrogen, phos- 
phoric acid, and potash, artificial fertilisers are 
usually classified as nitrogenous, phosphatic, 
and potassic. 

Nitrogenous Manures. The nitrogenous 
manures include nitrate of soda, a deposit 
chiefly found in Chili, of which 95 per cent. should 
be pure nitrate. Nitrate, which contains 15} per 
cent. of nitrogen, is highly soluble, and is used 
for growing crops chiefly on clays and loams. 
It should be employed only when the soil is in 
good heart and able to supply other necessary 
foods, or when those foods are provided in the 
form of dung or other artificials. Thus, for corn 
and grass in particular, nitrate is used after a 
dressing of dung or a phosphatic manure has 
been supplied, or with mangels which have 
received dung, or with potatoes which have 


received a small dressing of dung and supplics 
of potash and phosphoric acid. It shoul be 
remembered that an artificial manure is chiefly 
employed for the benofit of the growing crop, 
and this. above all, is the case with’ nitrate of 
soda and all highly soluble manures. The old 
practice of supplying slow-acting manures, such 
as crushed or ground bones, is uneconomical, good 
as the ultimate results may be, for moncy is 
expended for succeeding crops which may be 
better and more cheaply fed when the time for 
their assistance arrives. 

Sulphate of Ammonia. This is a by- 
product in the manufacture of gas, contains 
about 20 per cent. of nitrogen, and is less 
soluble than nitrate of soda. Jt must be con- 
verted into a nitrate before it is available to 
plants. Sulphate can, therefore, be sown with 
the seed. It should be 95 per cent. pure. 


Soot. Whether the produce of wood or coal, 
soot is valuable for the nitrogen which it contains, 
and is usually purchasable at 6d. a bushel. Coal 
soot, however, is much richer than wood soot, 
although it is now generally superseded by nitrate 
of soda, on account of the comparative slowness 
of its action. It is employed as a top-dressing. 


Rape-cake. This is the pressed residue of 
rape-seed from which the oil has been extracted, 
and, when finely ground, is « useful nitrogenous 
fertiliser. It is also commonly employed on land 
which is subjected to wireworm, one of the most 
destructive of farm pests. The insect. is believed 
to relish the rape. and to prefer it to plants. 

Dried blood, horny materials, and woollen 
waste, all containing nitrogen. are occasionally 
used in some form for manurial purposes, but 
are slow acting, and generally uncconomical. 


Phosphatic Manures. Bones are one of 
the chief sources of phosphoric acid, but inas- 
much as their gelatine contains nitrogen, and as 
they are also rich in lime, they are largely em- 
ployed where, by treatment with sulphuric acid, 
they have been brought into a quickly active 
condition. Thus we get dissolved bones or acid 
superphosphate, the insoluble materials being 
rendered soluble. Jt is necessary, however, to 
discriminate between bone superphosphate and 
mineral superphosphate, other materials than 
bone (such as phosphatic rock) being prepared 
for a similar purpose. Where a crop necds both 
phosphate of lime, for its phosphoric acid, and 
nitrogen, dissolved bones may be employed with 
advantage, unless the soil is of an acid character, 
or unless nitrogen and phosphoric acid can be 

urchased in other forms at less cost per Ib. 
ones, however, are subjected to the process of 
boiling and steaming for the removal of tho 
gelatine, which is employed for purposes outside 
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agriculture. By this means the nitrogen is 
chiefly removed, although the percentage of 
phosphoric acid is increased. 

Basic Slag. This is the ground cinder pro- 
duced in the process of smelting iron. It contains 
from 15 to 18 percent. of phosphoric acid in combi- 
nation with lime. It is essential in purchasing this 
fertiliser to compare the prices and percentages 
of different samples as well as the fineness of the 
powder, which is all important, inferior samples 
costing as much for carriage and distribution as 
the best. The combination of lime with the 
phosphoric acid renders slag more suitable for soils 
deficient in lime, and for acid soils, than super- 
isan ti which are of a highly acid character. 

ils which are sour, which are peaty, or which 
are rich in organic matter of any kind, are 
benefited by heavy dressings of basic slag, while 
many of the heavier clays have been so improved 
by ita use that the herbage is not only enriched 
with clovers and trefoils, but the crops very 
laraaly innrooead in wainht 

This manure is a deposit 
of sea-birds which feed chiefly upon fish. If of 
good quality, it is rich in both nitrogen and phos- 
phoric acid. It also contains a small quantity of 
potash and a liberal percentage of lime. Of late 
years the quality of guano has diminished, the 
percentage of nitrogen being reduced. The 
more recent shipments are chiefly phosphatic in 
character, the phosphoric acid ranging from 
5 to 35 percent. A fish manure, really produced 
from fish offal, and described as Fish Guano, is 
found upon the market. This fertiliser is more 
or less rich in potash as well as nitrogen and 
hosphoric acid, but is generally inferior to good 
eruvian, and before purchase should be com- 
pared both as regards price and composition. 

Potassic Manures. Potush is a fertiliser 
seldom noeded for heavy soils, but frequently 
employed on peats and lighter soils, especially in 
the growth of potatoes, clover, and allied plants. 
The chief su ag is found in the mineral deposits 
near Strassfurt in Germany. The most com- 
monly used of these salts is katnite, which 
contains 13 to 17 per cent. of potash. Mauriate of 
potash and nitrate of potash are occasionally 


used, but owing to the higher price of the potash 
they contain, they usually give way to kainite. 

Wood Ashes. Wood ashes, some of which 
contain a8 much as 10 per cent. of potash, 3 to 
6 per cent. of phosphoric acid, and large quantities 
of lime, are A valuable as potassic manures, 
although they are slow acting ; but it is a notice- 
able fact that wherever bushes are burnt, the 
ashes are wasted. 

Seaweed. Seaweed is an organic manure 
which may be liberally used where the cost of 
collection is slight. It contains small propor- 
tions of nitrogen, phosphoric acid, potash, and 
lime. Its mechanical value ia important on the 
heavier soils. 

Salt (Chloride of Sodium). Salt is employed by 
many growers of the mangel and of the cabbage 
with advantage, experimental] tests having 
shown that these crops are frequently larger 
where it is employed. Salt is believed to exert 
a mechanical as well as a fertilising action. 


in lime, and especially where plants like the 
clovers and the turnip, which need sulphur, are 
grown. It is quite unnecessary to employ 
gypsum where bone manures are used. 

Gaselime. This by-product of gasworks is, 
in its fresh condition, poisonous to plants, owing 
to the presence of sulphide of lime. Before use, 
it should be exposed to the air, when, absorbing 
oxygen, the sulphide is converted into the 
valuable sulphate. Land needing lime may 
often be dressed with gas-lime at a lower cost 
than with fresh or quicklime. It is believed 
that soil infected by parasitic plants and bacteria 
dangerous to stock is purified by gas-lime. 

Night-soil. Night Soil is a manure of the first 
rank, containing in its fresh condition larger pro- 
portions of nitrogen and phosphoric acid than the 
manure produced by any class of farm stock. 
The liquid, however, is not so rich in nitrogen as 
that of the horse, the cow, or the sheep. Where 
employed, this fertiliser should be mixed with 
dry soil, ashes, peat moss, or any absorbent which 
will assist its conveyance and distribution. 


COMPOSITION OF ARTIFICIAL FERTILISERS.—THE Figures Grven are Per Cant. 


anic 





Water. uo ter. Nitrogen. eS Potash. Lime. 
Nitrate of soda... .. 1°9 —_— 15°6 —_ ra 0°2 
Sulphate of ammonia .. 4°0 —_ 20°0 — ee 0°65 
Dried blood... .. .. 13°4 78°4 11°8 1°2 0°7 0'8 
Wool waste .. : 10°0 56°0 5°2 1°3 0°3 1°4 
Bone meal 6°0 $0°3 8°8 23°2 0-2 81°38 
Raw bones .. 6°2 89°1 3°8 22°83 02 20°2 
Steamed bones 6°2 17°53 1°6 80°9 071 41°8 
Disaolved bones .. 13°0 24°0 2°6 14°7 —_ ~ 
Basic slag... .. — -- _ 179 — 68°5 
Peruvian guano 16°0 $0°0 770 oz —_— — 
Fish guano ej 66°2 8°5 13°38 0°38 16°0 
Kainite . 12'8 —_ — wo 13°8 11 
Soot, wood 5°0 71°8 1°83 0°4 Ol 4°0 
Soot, coal 6°1 70°4 3°6 oe — 3°9 
Rape-cake 9°} 711 48 2°0 1°38 0°7 
Gypaum 20°0 _ — —_ _ 81°0 
Seaweed 85°0 12°38 0°3 0-2 O38 0-9 
Gas-lime 7:0 1°3 0°4 om 0°2 64°5 
Night-soil 77°2 19°8 1°0 1°0 0°25 0°62 
Town sewage 99°9 0°006 0°008 0001 =| 07001 —_ 
' 
To be continued 
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METHODS OF LEVELLING 


Contouring. Explanation of the use of the Barometer and Hypso- 
meter. The Aneroid. Triangulation. Measurement of Base Lines 


—_—— - ——_ —- 







By Professor HENRY ROBINSON 
Contouring. Another form of levelling is 


that known as Contouring. A contour survey 
is one which has for its p the establishment 
of points on the ground of the same level. 
These pointe are afterwards picked up by offsets 
from survey lines. or by lines purposely run for 
that purpose. A survey of this description is 
shown in 85. 

The method of carrying out a survey of this 
description is to place pegs, or small flags, in 
the places which exactly coincide with the 
required level. The staff is moved about until 
it dyer = 
figure, which, 
eee reduced, 
gives the cor- 
rect level of 
the ground 
required. As 
an example, 
the value of a 
bench mark 
is 104-00, the 
level is set up 
and reads on 
the staff, held 
on the bench 
mark, 2°00. 
This shows 
the collima- 
tion line of 
the Jevel to be 
equal to 
106-00. If, 
therefore, it is 
necessary to 








Degreea of Accuracy. The degree of 
acouracy that can be attained in levelling 
depends greatly on the instruments employed, 
and the care and time which can be devoted to - 
the work. The accuracy which was 
for the extended Government surveys of Great 
Britain and India is obviously unnecessary for 
surveys of comparatively small areas. A good 
practical standard for ordinary work ould be 
to limit the error to ~, x ,/ distance in miles ; 


this would give the following permissible errors : 
In 1 mile, 0°10 of a foot: 


4 miles, 0°20; 
9 miles, 0°30; 
16 miles, 0°40; 
25 miles, 0°50; 
36 miles, 0°60 ; 
49 miles, 0°70; 
64 miles, 080 ; 
8] miles, 0°90 ; 
100 miles, 
1-00. 

It is neces- 
sary for the 
surveyor to 
know the 
value that can 
be assigned to 
the tilt of the 
telescope, cor- 
responding to 
the displace- 
ment of the 
bubble when 
not exactly 
central in its 
run. With the 


obtain the ordinary levels 
100°00 = con- used in this 
tour, the staff country 4); 
would have to inch run of 
be shifted the bubble 
about until it corresponds to 
gave readings an angle of tilt 
of 6°00, when of the tele- 
those points 85. CONTOURING scope of about 
would be the five seconds, 


100 contour pointe. Pegs or flags would then be in- 
inserted and numbered, and afterwards picked up 
by survey lines, as shown in the illustration [35]. 


Another purpose for which levelling is impor- 
tant is that of setting out gradients, whether for 
roads, railways, sewers, or other purposes. 
gradient is stated in terms of the relation 
between the vertical fall or rise and the horizontal 
distance. For instance, when a road is said to 
have a gradient of 1 in 100 it implies that the 
vertical rise or fall is 1 unit in 100 units of 
horizontal measurement. 


A good practical rule to remember is that one 
second of arc is the angle subtended by about 
x0 inch at a mile, or 0°0156 foot at 10 chains. 

o that if the bubble be y, inch out of the centre 
of its run, there will be an error equal to the 
above in a 10 chain read. 


Plotting Sections. In plotting sections 
[86] it is usval to employ a scale for the 
vertical different from that for the horizontal, 
in order to exaggerate the appearance of the 
surface of the ground. A horizontal line is first 
ruled on the paper, and the various distances 
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at which Icvels have been 
taken are marked off on this 
line. It is generally necessary 
that this line be assumed to be [~~ ~T™ 
some fixed number of feet above | 
Ordnance datum, in order that ; i 
the vertical heights may not be | , 
too great. 
hatever may be the dis- 
tance above datum adopted it 
is written on this line, and 
must be added to whatever 
distance is scaled (if the re- 
duced level is not given at the 
int required). The distances 
aving been plotted, vertical 
lines are drawn, and the levels 
of each point scaled up the 
linea, ee and the points 
joined, giving the result of the 
section taken in the field. 
Barometer and 
Hypsometer. Before lcaving the subject 
of levelling, it is necessary to refer briefly to 
the Barometer and Hypsometer for ascertain- 
ing the altitudes of places. In neither ingtru- 
ment is the accuracy attainable equal to that 
of staff reading, but both serve for approxi- 
mate levelling in mountainous districts, and 
for flying levels in exploring a country. The 
difference of pressure of the atmosphere at 
various altitudes affords a direct indication 
of differences of level. The mercurial barometer 
(accompanied by a thermometer) is the most 
reliable instrument for permanent use in meteoro- 
logical work, but the small range of its fluctua- 
tions, and the difficulty of reading the cxact 
level of the mercury, render it less desirable as a 
levelling instrument than the Aneroid. 


The Aneroid. The Ancroid [87] 
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pressure gauge, consisting of a corrugated metal 
box from which the air is exhausted, and which 
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is therefore sensitive to external pressure. The 
expansion of the box actuates suitable levers, 
springs, and wheel gear, communicating with an 
indicating pointer which moves round a circle 
graduated to feet. The scale is also made to 
correspond to inches of mercury, corresponding 
to equal arcs on the scale of feet. The instru- 
ment is compensated for variations in its own 
temperature. 

An approximate rule for calculating heights up 
to several hundred feet is as follows: | 

Let H = reading in inches on the barometer at 
lower station. 

Let 4 = read'ng in inches on the barometer at 
upper station. 


Hh 
TI 
0011 


A More Accurate Method. For more 
accurate results the following formula, as given 
by Professor Rankine. is applicable to the 
mercurial barometer, with accompanying 
observations of temperature by two ther- 
mometcrs, one to give the temperature of the 
air, and the other attached to the barometer 
to give the temperature of the mercury. 

At Lower At Higher 
Station. Station. 
Height of mercurial column 

in the barometer .. ca. h 
Temperature of the mercury 

in degrees Fahrenheit as 

shown by the attached 

thermometer .. ues T t 
Temperature of the air in 

degrees Fahronheit as 

shown by the detached 

thermometer .. - T’ t 

Then the height of the higher station in 
feet above the lower station is: 


60360 [log H — log h — 000044 (T — £)] 
: (1 He) 
986 


The last term of the formula is the correc- 
tion for absolute temperature and becomes 
unity when T’ and é’ are both 32° F. 





= height in feet. 





_ For rapid calculation without 

logarithms, the general equation may 

Height in feet 

— h’ 

= 52428 = 
where h’ is the corrected barometric 
reading at the higher station and. 

Tt Be 

Since the force of gravity varies 
according to the latitude and altitude, 
represent this. 

Let a = the mean latitude of the two 

Let h,, = their mean height above 
the sea. 
previous formule must be multiplied 
by: 

h 


be written : 
(1 a T+t- =) 
H +h’ 986 
equals : 
. Q * 10,000 
a further correction is needed to 
stations. 
The difference of level given by the 
1 + 00284 cos 2a + 10.450,000 


In taking observations with the 33. teen Jacket 
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barometer it is well to have one 
instrument at the starting station, and 
observations taken with it at stated intervals 
all day, for comparison with the instrument used 
for taking the altitudes. 


The Hypsometer. [38] The _ relation 
between the ‘‘ Boiling Point of Water ’’ an the 
pressure on its free surface affords a means of 
calculating elevations. The boiling point of 
water at sea-level when the barometer stands at 
29°922 inches is 212° Fahrenheit. Asthe altitude 
increases the boiling point is lowered. A special 
instrument is made for the purpose of noting 
the boiling point with great accuracy. 

The Hypsometer consists of a bulbed ther- 
mometer with a long stem, and graduated scale, 
reading only within the limited range of 180° to 
214° Fahrenheit, so as to enable the scale to be 
read to tenths of a degree. The bulb is enclosed 
in a small boiler, and the stem is surrounded by 
two cases through which the steam circulates. 

The following formula gives a close approxi- 
mation for the heights of stations as found with 
the Hypsometer : 

H = 519 (212 — T) + (212 — T)? 
Where 
H = height in feet of any station (A) above 
another where the boiling point of 
water is 212° F. 
T = boiling point of water at the station (A) 
in degrees Fahrenheit. 

Example. Let A and B be two stations whose 

difference of level is to be determined. 


At A the boiling point is observed as 201° F. 


99 99 99 99 ” rT) 210°. F. 
» A ,, alr temperature ,, - 65° F 
tS 99 99 99 99 5 59° ¥ 
Height of A above 212° boiling point 
station byformula... -- = 5830 feet 


2g 
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Height of B above 212° 

boiling point - station 

by formula : .. = 1042 feet 
Difference = 4788 _,, 
This difference must be multiplied by 


(1 Z T’+2%’- =) 
986 
- to find the correction for the actual 


* temperatures, and also by the formula 
given previously for altitude. 


Triangulation. Having explained 
*\ the various methods that are em- 

‘ ployed in surveying where the lines 
are measured, it is now n to 
deal with the subject from the point in 
which direct measurement is done 
away with, sare for the purpose of 
getting accurately a base line from 
which to begin operations, . This is 
known as triangulation, .._ 

Triangulation is the surveying of 
a tract of land by dividing it up into 
a system of triangles, built up ,from a 
measured base, the triangles forming 
in themselves a series of polygons. It 
is known from mathematics that : 
ly Plug jl. The three angles of any triangle 
- are equal to 180°. 

2. The sum of the central] angles of a polygon 
are equal to 360°. 

3. The sum of the internal angles in any 

polygon, plus four right angles, equals 

twice as many right angles as the re 

has sides. ar’ 

In this course, as before mentioned, the 
spherical shape of the earth is ncglected, except 
for the purpose of reducing the measured base 
to mean sea-level. It is not intended to describe 
the methods of triangulation which were noes ie 
for the great trigonometrical surveys of England 
or India, as for that purpose a considerable 
knowledge of mathematics and astronomy was 
necessary, and as it would carry this course 

ond the limits prescribed for it. 

t is necessary, however, for every civil 
engineer and surveyor to have some knowledge 
of triangulation, and the purposes for which it is 
employed. The triangulation of this country 
was divided into three systems : 

1. The primary, or great instrumental work 

2. The secondary triangulation. 

3. The minor, or parish work. 

Spherical Excess. In the primary tri- 
angulation of any country where the lengths of 
the sides are considerable, the spheroidal shape 
of the earth’s surface will affect them. The 
angles read between the lines will be spherical 
angles, and their sum in any triangle is greater 
than 180°. Tis ; excess has to be 

corrected in order 

to reduce the 
spherical angles to 
¢ plane angles and 
to solve the tri- 
angles as plane 
triangles. For the 
89. BASE LINE BY CALCULATION purposes of this 
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courso (other than the brief note above), the 
earth’s surface will be assumed to be flat, and 
this will not lead to any appreciable errors in 
ordinary triangulation work. 
As before stated, the survey 
is built on a base line 
measured with the greatest 
accuracy, as the whole of the 
after-work depends on it. 


The Heliostat. When 
the stations are very far 
apart, use is sometimes made 








triangulation so as to obtain no “ill-con- 
ditioned ” triangles. 

If a rapid preliminary survey be first made 
with a compass, sextant, or 
plane table, a preliminary 
arrangement of lines may be 
laid down, and plotted ap- 
proximately, by which an idea 
can be formed as to the best 
arrangement of lines. 


Trigonometrical 
Formula. The calcula- 


of the sun by an instrument tion of the lines is based on 
called the Heltostat. This the well - known trigono- 
is simply a mounted mirror, - rae metrical formula 

with a small part of the Cy ____49 2 b é 


silvered backin scraped 
away, making a blind spot. 
The rays of the sun are reflected to the required 
station, and readings taken to the blind spot in 
the centre of the mirror, by which means the 
position of the station where the Heliostat is 
mounted can be fixed, 

Steel tapos are often used for this purpose, but 
the method must depend on the accuracy that 
is required. The bases of the 
Indian triangulation were 
measured with Colonel Colby’s 
compensating bar of 10 ft. in 
length, from which it will be seen 
that the procoss is a tedious one. 
The selection of the position for 
this base line requires care, and 
must bo on fairly flat ground. At 
the same time, it should be in 
such a position that the surround. , 
ing points to form the survey are 
easily obtainable. It is much 
better to choose a shorter base, 
and have it accurately measured, 
than a longer line where the same 
accuracy is not attainable. In the event of the 
impossibility of obtaining a measured base of 
sufficient length a longer one must be obtained 
by calculation. 

In the illustration [89], A B is the measured 
base. From the points 
A and B angles are taken 
to Cand D. After C and 
D are fixed, angles are 
taken from them to E 
and F, and by this means 
a base line, EF, is ob- 
tained, which can be con- 
siderably longer than AB, 

It is a good practice 
to lay down a skeleton 
plan of the various 
pare that are selected 
or stations in order 2 
that the best arrange- 
ment of triangles may 
be decided on. The 
equilateral triangle is 
the best, and the aim 
of the surveyor should 
be to arrange his 
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snA sinB~ sin€ 
where a, b and c are the lengths of the sides, and 
A, B and C their respective angles. Having, 
therefore, the length of any one side, and the 
angles being observed, the lengths of the other 
sides may be calculated by the formula. 

One of the simplest cases is that shown in 
40. The base line CD is chained, preferably an 
even number of chains. The 
theodolite is set up at C and D, 
and the angles ACB, BCD, ADC, 
and ADB are taken, and the 
lengths of the sides AC, BC, AD 
and BD calculated by the formula. 
The angles at A and B are then 
observed, and the distance AB 
calculated; the points A and B 
can then be used for further 
triangulation. A gencral example 
of a preliminary survey is shown 
by 41. 

One of the lines is measured 
(as, for instance, 1—8), and upon 
it the triangulation is built. The 
angles at 1 and 8 are observed, and 7 is 
fixed. This point is the centre of a polygon 
8, 9, 10, 5, 6, 1, 8, and, as explained before, the 
angles taken at 7 must equal 360°. 


Mention has been made of the necessity of 
reducing the base line 
to mean sea-level. The 
illustration [42] gives the 
calculations necessary for 
this, assuming the 
earth’s mean radius to be 
21,000,000 ft., which is 
a close approximation. 

In the formula, L 
equals the length of the 
base as measured at an 
altitude h, and 1 equals 
the length of the base 
reduced to mean sea- 
level. It is necessary to 
be able to fix the posi- 
tion of the true north 
in order to correct for 
the variation of the 
needle. 


To be continued 
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Mathematical Devices. 


Shading. Aerial Perspective 


By P. G. KONODY and HALDANE MACFALL 
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Continued The Vanishing Point. 
The Centrolinead. 
Ferspective. The student should keep a 


rough rule of thumb over his perspective. The 
full laws of perspective are elaborate, but are 
fortunately not required for an artist’s every day 
use ; but the main laws he must use constantly, 
for his point of sight determines the place of 
things in his picture. As he draws an object, 
the point opposite his eye is very valuable, for 
from it radiates the height and breadth of all 
his forms. All his drawing will depend for its 
accuracy of position in the picture on its relation 
to the horizontal linc drawn through this point. 

The student must acquire a sound knowledge 
of elementary geometry [see MATHEMATICS and 
DRAWING] before procecding. Take a diamond 
fixed at the end of a metal stick and stand 
with your head within arm’s reach of a window. 
(‘lose one eye and mark on the glass panc in 
outline what the other cye sees through the 
window, and you have an absolutely correct 
perspective of what is outside scratched on the 
flat glass. 

Figure 1 shows a row of trees so treated, except 
that the relative sizes of the features are altered 
for the purpose of clearer domonstration. 
Let AAAA stand for the glass pane. It will be 
noticed that the ground line of the trees BB 
(which in reality is horizontal or level) shows on 
the glass a line going upwards; and, on the 
contrary, the top line of the trees. DD, which 
is equally level. shows on the glass a line going 
downwards. These two lines, when continued, 
mect always at some point, V, on a line level 
with the eye which has drawn the picture, and 
in consequence a row of trees or other similar 
equal-sized objects along a straight surface 
always look smaller as they go backward in a 
picture until, if continued far enough, they 
appear to vanish into nothing. 

The optical reason for this is self-evident when 


we reflect that all things we see have to come into 
one point at the back of the eye ; consequently 
all things above the level line HH are soen 
more from beneath them, as they advance towards 
the eye, and all things below the line HH more 
above as thev advance towards the eye. Hence 
the tree at # becomes drawn on the glass pane 
much taller than the equal-sized tree further 
back at E. 

This comprises the entire principle involved in 
perspective drawing. Once this is grasped, the 
rest becomes a matter of practice in drawing 
from visible objects ; but when the object has 
to be designed or evolved direct from the brain, 
such as in architecture, the following mathe- 
matical method is pursued to get at the same 
result. 

Mathematical Devices. First, plans and 
elevations aro drawn isometrically to a given 
scale, Buch as one-cighth of an inch for every 
foot, or larger according to the amount of detail 
the subject contains. Figures 2 an! 8 showa 
primitive tower so treated. Choose on the plan 
the spectator point S, corresponding to the 
position of the eye in Fig.1. Draw from S lines 
SA and SB to the extreme points on each side 
of the object to be represented in perspective. 
This is called the visual angle or range of view. 
Bisect it—SF. Then any line perpendicular to 
SF, such as 7/7’, stands for the pane of glass in 
the window and is called the picture plane. 
The nearer you make the line to 8, the smaller 
will be the size of the ultimate picture. 

From 8 draw SV! and SJ” parallel to AG and 
BG respectively. These, at their intersection with 
the picture plane PP, give vanishing points 
corresponding with the point Vin Fig. 1. Each 
vanishing point is usable in perspective for the 
surface or plane from which it has been thus 
derived, or any surface parallel to that surface. 





1. A PERSPECTIVE OF A ROW OF TREES SEEN AND DRAWN ON A GLASS PANE 
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Thus the pavement kerb in front of 4G will 
vanish to the same point as AG. 

Then project BG, on plan, to M, which gives 
the point at which to erect the vertical ‘ measur- 
ing line”’ for all heights on the scale elevation of 
BG shown in 8. Then draw on the perspective 
sheet HH, called the horizon line and correspon- 
ding with HH in1 and 8. Tick off on it all 
the intersection points seen slong JP on plan. 
Then decide how high the spoctator’s eye shall 
be when drawing the picture, say, six feet from 
the ground. Scale six feet on measuring 
line MM, from level of horizon line HH 
downwards, and this gives the ground line 
of tower. Then tick off along MM the 
scale heights of features on tower, got from 
3. The rest of the processes becomes self- 
evident. 

It will be noted that the nearer the 
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. HOW A PERSPECTIVE IS OBTAINED BY MATHEMATICAL DEVICES 


FROM PLAN AND ELEVATION 
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spectator point S is to the plan of the building o1 
object, the larger becomes the visual angle 4B, 
and the more acute is the resultant perspective. 
Yonsequently thero is a limit to the size of this 
angle. The general rule is to keep it more or 
less between 30 and 45 degroos, according to the 
effect sought for, unless under exceptional 
circumstances, it being found that sometimes 
presentments which are too stilted to be in 
reality practically visible to any eye, may occa- 
sionally be required on a drawing. 

The same applics to 
the rule of making tho 
picture plane PP per- 
pendicular to the bisec- 
tor [SF] of the visual 
angle. Lt is sometimes 
stilted as in 6. The 
question whether such 
abnormal devices are 
permissible must be 
left to trained judg- 
ment, having regard 
to the ultimate effect 
sought for in each pic- 
ture. 


Circles and Other 





Curves. Up to now 
we have had to deal 
with straight lines. 


Circles and other curves 
are treate1 by selecting a num- 
ber of points upon them and 
then putting these points into 
771 perspective by the same process 
as before; after which a line is 
drawn bent to pass through 
those points. Figure 4 shows a 
circle so treated, the numbers I 
to 8 being the pointe referred 
to. This is a vertical or upright 
circle. A horizontal or plan 
; circle [5] is obtained in a similar 
i way. In 5 is also shown the 
' Bame circle as seen when it is 
: placed higher up towards the 
eye level, or line of horizon, HH. 
It will be noted that the resul- 
tant oval has the same width as 
t 

U] 

t 

( 

LY 

t 

t 

t 





the lower one, but is not so 
deep; and this depth grows 
more and more narrow till, 
when the circle is on the actual 
level of the eye, 77, t ts seen 
as a straight line only. The same 
phonomenon occurs inversed 
when this same circle is seon at 
any height above the eye or 
line of horizon. 

When the drawings are large. 
one or more vanishing points 
are sometimes too far away to 
be accessible on the draughts- 
man’s table on either side of 
him. In that event several 
methods have been devised for 
overcoming the difficulty. The 
two following are the most 





serviceable: Figure 6 serves when a surface, 
GB on plan (and all surfaces parallel to it), has 
an inaccessible vanishing point, V', but when 
the vanishing point of its corresponding right 


angle on plan, GA, is 
accessible V%. As the 
lettering to the lines 
and points in 6 corre- 
sponds with those in 2, 
the reader will be 
familiar with their 
working till the line 
SV’ is stopped short 
at Z by want of room 
tocontinueit. Instead 
of drawing SV! draw 
BM?, which is parallel 
to AG, and gives a 
second measuring line 
M*M*. Tick off the 
work on the perspective 
sheet and draw groun1 
line M'1M* and mark a 
convenient equal dis- 
tance M'M' and M*M?%. 
Then draw V*BM®* and 
V*B*M?, thus obtaining 
the lines M'B and M! 
B?, which, if continued, 
would meet at the 
inaccessible vanishing 
point V'. Then divide 
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4. A CIRCLE DRAWN IN PERSPECTIVE 
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5. A HORIZONTAL CIRCLE DRAWN IN PERSPECTIVE 
BELOW AND ABOVE THE LINE OF HORIZON 


M'M' and BB* into a convenient number of 
equal parts; unite them respectively, and you 
have a scale of vanishing lines, any intermedial 
lines you may require being put in by eye. At 


first you muy require a 
very close vanishing 
scale by making the 
equal divisions very 
small, but, with train- 
ing, your eye will find 
itself able to manage 
with much wider spac- 
ing. 

Figure 7 serves when 
you are hampered for 
room on both sides. In 
that event you divide 
SF (the perpendicular 
lino from 8S to the 
picture plane PP) into 
an equal number of 
parts according to the 
room at sides you have 
at your disposal—say, 
into halves. Then con- 
nect 4 with } Viand 4 J”? 
respectively parallel to 
GB and GA, the sur- 
faces whose inaccessible 
van'shing points you 
are dealing with. en 
it is obvious that the 
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6. HOW TO FIND AN INACCESSIBLE VANISHING POINT 


points 4 V' ani § V? will be respoctively half 
way to the inaccessible points in question. 
Mark on the perspective sheet, along line FF’, 
a@ convenient distance FF"; halve it and draw 
F343" and F 34 0%; then from F' draw lines 
parallel to them, #'W and #'X; and it is 
obvious that these lines, if prolonged, would 
respectively pass throug the inaccessible 
vanishing points V' and V*. From that proceed 
to draw vanishing scales in the same way as the 
scale in 6. 

The Centrolinead. There is an instru- 
ment called a Centrolinead [8] much used for 
drawing lines to inaccessible vanishing points 
after the two first lines to any inaccessible point 
have been obtained by the methods described. 
It consista of three straight edges hinged at 4 and 
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fitted with screw stops whereby the three arms 
can be fixed at any angle to each other. Three 
lines 80 devoramed have a property in geometry, 
that when two of them (4C and 4D) are placed 
against any two fixed points or pins (ZF) and 
made to slide up or down against them, the third 
line (.4B), at any place on its radial journey. 
will take a direction which, if continued, would 
meet at one centre V. The instrument is 
adjusted on the perspective sheet (between any 
two vanishing lines obtained as described in 
6 and 7) by observing that the further point V is 
away, the larger should angle CAD be made, and 
the wider the pins EF be fixed. Also note that 
the angles CAB and DAB need not be equal. 
Many beginners lose patience with the centro- 
linead because of the time its adjustment entails, 
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7. HOW TO FIND TWO INACCESSIBLE VANISHING POINTS 


but this disappears dircctly a little practice 
has enabled the student to grasp the geometrical 


principle involved. 


Having mastered the rudiments of perspec- 


tive as applied to simple 
buildings or objects, the 
student will find, on pro- 
ceeding to more complex 
structures, that to draw in 
every detail by the same 
mathematical process he- 
comes complicated, and the 
many operations first re- 
quired involve him more and 
more into a fog of tantalising 
lines in all directions. To 
minimise these he mskes for 
means which do not require 
so much preliminary refer- 
ence to the isometrical plan 
and elevations. 

One of the main princip'es 
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from which these shorter 
methods are evolved is the 
root property of a diagonal 
line. In 9, ABCD is the 
isometrical or flat elevation 
of a rectangular surface, and 
A'B'C'D' is that surface put 
into perspective. By drawing 
diagonal lines the centre line 
FF is obtained, and the centre 
line F'F" can be got direct by 
the same principle. Also, in 
the case of any line, such as 
G G, on one side of the centre, 
ou can draw a correspondin 
ine, KK, on the other side o 
the centre at equal distance 
from it by drawing @G'K' or 
Q'R' direct on the perspective. 

This principle, carried fur- 
ther, enables you to divide, 
direct in perspective, a sur- 
face into any number of equal 
parts. Suppose you have to 
draw a row of any objects 
such as men or trecs standing 
equi-spaced along a straight 
line, say a row of 6 columns 
[10]. First get, by the plan, 
the centre line of the column 
at each end of the row, AB and 
CD. Divide AB into five equal 
parts, draw vanishing lines 
through each of these divisions, 
and draw the diagonal line 
AD intersecting the vanish- 
ing lines. Then mark the 
points where division lines give 
respectively the centre lines of 
the intermediary columns in 
perspective, 

To find the width of the 
columns, note the ratio, or 
how many times the width of 
one column goes into its height. 
Say it is eight times. Tick off 


one-cighth space at HF and the same vertically 
at H'F", draw vanishing lines through EZ" and 
F', and you get the diminishing widths of the 
remaining columns. 





8. CENTROLINEAD 
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9. LHE USE OF DIAGONALS 


Further labour-saving processes such as these 
the draughtaman soon finds himself discovering, 
and, assisted by an ever increasing accuracy of 
eye, he is enabled eventually to “ think in per- 
spective.” Then it is surprising how very few 
plan-derived lines he requires for an efficient per- 
Rpective representation even of very elaborate, 
difficult themes, such as an ornate palace or the 
interior of a theatre. 


Shading. Aftera picture has beon outlined 
in linoar perspective, its shading has to be con- 
sidered. When an object stands in the way of 
sun-rays, any of its sides which are more or less 
to the back of the sun, are said to be in shade, 
und the intercepted rays cause a shape (derived 
from the outer boundary of 
the object) to be cast, as 
wv silhouctte of that object, 
on to the grounl or other 
surfaces which may be 
within the field of opera. 


tion. This is called the 
shadow. To draw in pers- 
pective the outlines — of 


shadows, note that sun-rays 
are all taken as parallel lines. 
Therefore treat the projected 
shadow of any object as an 
iwometrical projection of that 
object from one plans to 
another (see article on 
GEOMETRY). After this put 
into perspective the outlined 
plan of the shadow thus 
obtained—an operation done 
by the same perspective rules 
as those already oxplained. 
Then coms the question 
of ton’s for shades, shadows, 
and local colours. A surface 
in shade has a lighter tone 
than the shadow it casts. 


“The brighter the light the darker the 


shadow, and the more marked the difference 
in depth of tone between shade an1 shadow. 
Tones other than those showing shades and 
shadows stand for the local colours of the 
objects seen, and vary in depth accordingly. 


Aerial Perspective. Finally, the whole of 
the tones are affected by what is called aerial 
perspective. Here the principle involved has 
to do with the relative density of the atmo- 
sphere through which objects are seen, by reason 
of that density affecting the vision through 
which it may be said to have to pierce. Hence, 
for instunce, distant mountains appear misty 
grey or blue, though their actual colour, when 
seen near, may be otherwise, such as bright or 
dark green. Observation and practice alone can 
efficiently reveal the facts of aerial perspective, 
after the mind has been warned to look out for 
them. 

Thus perspective and the proportions of the 
human figure should be mastered from the very 
outset. There is no better teacher of drawing 
than the human figure. All the time that the 
student is mastering the human form «ani 
drawing its anatomy stripped of the beautify- 
ing skin (not learning it by rote, like words, 
be it remembered), he is increasing his 
powers with the pencil. And in just the 
Same way it is well to practise circular flat 
forms, cones, squares, and so on, above and 
below the oye, to get the perspective effects 
correctly. 





10. A SHORT METHOD OF DRAWING A ROW OF COLUMNS IN PERSPECTIVE 


To be continued 
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Szorion I. GRAMMAR. 


Pronouns and Adjectives: Peculiar 
Declensions. Some numeral] adjectives, and 
all the pronoun-adjectives except meus, tuus, 
suus, noster, and vester, have the ending -tuas 
for all genders of the genitive singular, and 
-+ for all genders of the dative singular. The 
words belonging to this class are unus (one), 
ullus (any at all), nullus (none), solus (alone), 
totus (whole), alter (the other), uéer (which of 
two), and its compounds uferque, etc., neuter 
(neither), altus (other, another), tlle, tste, tpse, 
hic, 18, tdem, qut, and all its compounds. The 
last seven have already been declined. The first 
five are declined like bonus (except, of course, 
genitive and dative singular), alter, like tener, 
and wer and neuter, like niger (except genitive 
and dative singular). Alius has its neutcr, 
eas and accusative singular ending 
in ed, 

The following rhyme may he helpful: 

‘**Unus, solus, totus, ullus, 
Uter, alter, neuter, nullus.” 


AND ENGLISH 





By G. K. Hibbert, M.A., Classical Master at Broadgate School, Nottingham 


By Gerald H. Hibbert, M.A. 


Singular. 

Masc. Fem. Neut. 
Nom. uwnus una unum 
Ace. unum unam unum 
Gen. unius 
Dat. uni 
Abl. uno una uno 

Plural. 

Masc. Fem. Neut. 
Nom uni unre una 
Ace. unos unas una 
Gen. unorum unarum unorum 
D. & Abl. unis 

Nore. Unus in the plural is used only with 


nouns whose plural denotes a singular, as una 
casira = one camp (castrum = a fort; castra, 
plural = a camp). 

Before leaving the pronoun-adjectives. the 
following correlatives may be noticed : 

Interrogative. Quali (of what kind) ; quantus 
(how groat) ; quot (how many). 

Demonstrative. Talis (such): tantus (so great) ; 
tot (so many). 


Relative. Qualis (as) ; quantus (as) ; quot (as). 
Examples : , ca Haine Aliquantus (of some size) ; aliquot 
Singular. some few). 
Mase: Ran. Nout. Universal. Qualiscumque (of what kind 
N alius alia aliud soever); quantuscumque (how great socver) ; 
Pe aligns ce aliud quotcumque (how many soever). 
Gen. alius The Numerals. There are four main kinds: 
Dat. alii 1, Cardinal (one, two, three), answering the 
Abl. alio alia alio question guot = how many (adjectives). 
2. Ordinal (first, second, third), answering the 
question quotus = which, in numerical order 
Plural. (all declinable adjectives). 
Masc. Fem. Neut. 3. Distributive (one each, two each), answering 
Nom: alii aliss Alin the question quotent -= how many each (all 
Acc alios alias alia declinable plural adjectives). 
Gen. aliaran alan eliarian 4. Adverbial (once, twice), answering tho 
D. & Abl. oF question quofiens = how many times (adverbs, 
j and therefore indeclinable). 
Cardinal. Ordinal, Distributive. Adverbial, 
1. unus, a, um primus, a, um Binguli, «, a semel 
. 4 prior. first of two 
. duo, 2, 0 secundus bini bis 
alter 
3. tres, tres, tria tertius terni or trini ter 
4. quattuor quartus quaterni quater 
5. quinque quintus quini quinquicns 
6. sex sextus seni gexiens 
is septem septimus septeni septicns 
. octo octavus octoni octicns 
9. novem nonus noveni noviens 
10. decem decimus deni deciens 
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11. 
12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 
16. 
17. 


18. 
19. 


20. 
21. 


22. 


30. 
40. 
50. 
60. 
70. 
80. 
90. 


100. 


200. 
300. 
4(X). 
500. 
600. 
700. 
800). 
B00. 
934. 


1,000. 
2,000. 
500,000, 


1,000,000. 


NOTE. 


centum, inclusive, are indeclinable ; 


Cardinal. 


undecim 
duodecim 
tredecim 
quattuordecim 
quindecim 
sedecim 
sept mdecim 
duodeviginti 
(two from 20) 
undeviginti 
viginti 
unus et viginti 
or viginti unus 
duo et viginti 
or viginti duo 
triginta 
quadraginta 
quinquaginta 
sexaginta 
septuaginta 
octoginta 
nonaginta 
centum 
ducenti, se, & 
trecenti 
quadringenti 
quingenti 
aescenti 
septingenti 
octingenti 
nongenti 
nongenti triginta 
quattuor 
mille 
duo millia 
quingenta 
millia 
deciens centum 
millia 


Ordinal. Distributwe. Adverbial. 
undecimus undeni undeciens 
duodecimus duodeni duodeciens 
tertius decimus terni deni terdeciens 
quartus decimu3 quaterni deni quater deciens 
quintus decimus quini deni quindeciens 
sextus decimus seni deni sedeciens 
septimus de imus septeni deni septiens deciens 
duodevicesimus duodeviceni duodeviciens 
undevicesimus undeviceni undeviciens - 
vicesimus viceni viciens 


unus et vice*imus 
(rarely primus) 
alter et vicesimus 


viceni singuli 


viceni bini 


semel et viciens 


bis et viciens 


tricesimus triceni triciens 
quadragesimus quadrageni quadragiens 
quinquagesimus quinquageni quinquagiens 
sexagesimus sexageni sexagiens 
septuagesimus septuageni septuagiens 
octogesimus octogeni octogiens 
nonagesimus nonageni nonagiens 
centesimus centeni centiens 
ducentcsimus duceni ducentiens 
trecentesimus treeeni trecentiens 
quadringentesimus quadringeni quadringentiens 
quingentosimus quingeni quingentiens 
sescentesimus sesceni sescentiens 
acptingentesimus septingeni septingentiens 
octingentesimus octingent octingentiens 
nongentesimus nongeni nongentiens 
millesimus singula millia milliens 
bis millesimus bina millia bis milliens 
quingentiens quingena quingenticns 
millesimus millia milliens 
deciens centiens deciens deciens centiens 
millesimus centena millia milliens 


The cardinal numbers from quattuor to 


unus has 


The Distributives are used : 


been declined above ; duo and tres are declined 
thus: 


Masc. Fem. Neu. 
N duo dux duo 
Ace. duos (or duo) duas duo 
Gen. duorum dquarum duorum 
D. & Abl.duobus duabus duobus 
N. tres tria 
Acc. tres tria 
Gen. trium 
D. & Abl. tribus 


Ambo (both) is declined like duo. 


Mille, used as an adjective, is indeclinable ; 
but when used as a noun, it has a declinable 
plural millia, millium, millibus —e.g., mille 
milstes = 1,000 soldiers ; tria millia militum = 
3.000 soldiers (literally, three thousands of 
soldiers). 

Duo- and wn- in composition (as in duode- 
centum = 98) do not change. whatever be the 
case or gender. 
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1. To denote that the number belongs to each 
of several persons or things—e.g., quinos comites 
adduximus — we brought five companions each. 


2. In expressions of multiplication—e.g., bis 
lina = twice two: decies centena millia = a 
million (100,000 taken each of ten times). 


3. With nouns which have no singular, or 
differ in meaning in singular and plural—e.g., 
bina castra — two camps. In this sense, uni, 
not singuli, is used (see above, una castra) ; also 
trini, not. terni—e.q., trine aedes — three houses 
(aedes in singular = room or temple ; in plural, 
=a set of rooms—i.e., a house). 


The ordinals, not the cardinals, are used in 
giving the date—e.g., in the year 1905 = anno 
millesimo nongentesimo quinto, 

Multiplicative adjectives are formed with the 
suffix pler = fold—e.g., simplex, duplex, triplex, 
decem plex, centuplex. 

Every other is expressed by alterni—e.g.. 
alternia diebus = every other day (ablative of 
time at which: literally, on every second day), 


SCHEME OF THE FOUR 


Present. 
Am- 
Mon- 


Aud- 


Ama- 
Mone- 
Reg- 
Audi- 
Imperfect. 
Ama- 
Mone- 
Rege- 
Audie- 
Perfect. 


or (I am loved) 
eor (I am warned) 
or (I am ruled) 
ior (I am heard) 


Future Simple. 


} 
} 


\ 
| 


bor 


ar 


bar 


Singular. 


2. 
aris 
éris 
éris 
iris 


beris 

(or bere) 
éris 

(or ére) 


baris 
(or bare) 


Amatus sum, amatus es, amatus est 
Monitus sum, monitus es, monitus est 
Rectus sum, rectus es, rectus est. 
Auditus sum, auditus es, auditus est 


Future Perfect. 


Amat- 
Monit- 
Rect- 

Audit- 


Plu perfect 
Amat- 
Monit- 
Rect- 
Audit- 


Present. 
Am- 
Mone 

#» Reg- 
Audi- 


Imperfect. 
Ama- 
Moneé- 
Regé- 
Audi- 

Perfect. 
Amat- 
Monit- 
Rect- 
Audit- 


Pluperfect. 


Amat- 
Monit- 
Rect- 

Audit- 


| 
| 


ee —_ 


nee ee 


Qnd Sing. 
amare (be thou loved) 


nonere 
"eg ére 
3udire 


us 
ero 


Us 
cram 


er 


rer 


us 
sim 


us 
essem 


Present Tense. 


us 
eris 


us 
eras 


Subjunctive Mood. 
Singular. 


eri; 

(or Cre) 
aris 

(or are) 


reris 
(or rere) 


us 
838 


us 
esses 


Imperative Mood. 


2nd Pi. 
amamini (be ye loved) 


as 
atur 
étur 
itur 
itur 


bitur 


étur 


batur 


erit 


us 
erat. 


etur 


atur 


retur 


us 
sit 


us 


esset 


2nd Sing. 
amator 


auditor 


amur 
€mur 
imur 
Imur 


bimur 


emur 


bamur 
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Plural. 
° 
amini 
émini 
imini 
imin 
bimini 


emini 


bamini 


CONJUGATIONS—PASSIVE VOICE 
Indicative Mood. 


3. 
antur 
entur 
untur 
iuntur 


buntur 


entur 


bantur 


Amati sumus, estis, sunt 
Moniti sumus, estis, sunt. 
Recti sumus, estis, sunt. 
Auditi sumus. estis, sunt 


i 


(thou amator 
must be loved) 

monetor 

regitor 


erim us eritis erunt 
i i i 
eramus eratis crant 
Plural. 

emur eminti entur 
amur amini : ntur 
remur remini rentur 
i i 
simus sitis sint 
i i i 
essemus essetis essent 
Future Tense. 

3rd Sing. 3rd PI. 

amantor 

monctor monentor 
regitor reguntor 
auditor audiuntor 


an" 
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Infinitive Mood. 
Pres. and Imperfect. Perf. and Pluperfect. 


uma- \ ‘= amat- 
mone- ; monit- ‘iddaad 
reg - i rect- | 
audi- ri audit- 

Future Infin. Perfect Participle. 
amat- ) amat- 
monit- i monit- 

- um iri us, a, un 
rect - | uD rect- oe 
audit- audit- 

Gerundive. 
amand - 
monend- ig asi 
regend- 
audiend- 


[Refer back to Table giving derivation of the 
verb forms. on page 244, and trace out all the 
passive forms. ] 

Nores. 1. There is an alternative form in 
2nd singular, present, indicative, passive (ris 
or re)—e.g..amaris or amare, But the latter is 
seldom used, on account of the confusion with 
infinitive active and imperative passive (both 
amare). 

2. Note how much the perfect participle 
passive is used. It forms all the perfect tenses, 
indicative and subjunctive, with parts of sam. 
It is declined like bunus—eg., puelle amate 
sunt = the girls have been loved. 

3. The gerundive is a verbal adjective ; its 
use will be explained later. 

4. There are three participles wanting in 
Latin : 

(a) Act. Perf. Pte., “having loved.” We 
must use quum amamnsset= when he had 
loved, or some similar construction. 

(6) Pass. Pres. Pte., “being loved.” 

4 amatur or dum (while) amatur, 

(c) Pass. Fut. Ptc., “about to be loved.” 

Say gut amabitur or something similar. 
But note carefully that amatus docs noé mean 
“having loved.” It means “having been 
loved.” The importance of this will appear 
later. 


Say 


Srction II. SYNTAX. 


The Ablative Absolute. A participle 
and a substantive (or pronoun) joined to- 
gether and standing by themselves, inde- 
pendent of the rest of the sentence, are usually 
both put in the ablative case—e.g., The city 
having been captured, Cesar withdrew = urbe 
capta, Cwaar se recepit. These things being 
finished, the king entered the temple = hts 
confectss, rex tn templum intravit. 

In either of these two sentences, the two words 
in the ablative could be omitted without 
impairing the grammatical completeness of the 
sentence: without them we should still have 
complete sentences, ‘‘ Cesar withdrew,’ ‘‘ The 
king entered the temple.’’ Therefore, the 
words in. the ablative are absolute—t.e., in- 
dependent. But in a sentence like this, “‘ The 
city, having been captured, was burnt,” we 
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could not remove the words “the city having 
been captured ’’ without ruining the sentence. 
Therefore, this is not “ absolute,” and “ city” 
is nominative to “was burnt” (urbs capta 
{nominative] incensa est). 

So the ablative absolute cannot be used if the 
person denoted by its substantive is either the 
subject of the principal verb of the clause (as 
in the sentence just given) or the object (as, 
“Cesar having taken the city, burnt it” = 
Cwsar captam urbem tncendit-—t.e., Casar burnt 
the taken city). 

Other examples of the ablative absolute: 

Regnante Victoria =in the reign of Victoria 
(literally “‘ Victoria reigning ’’). 

Nullo respondente =no one replying. 

His auditis=having heard. or, hearing this 
(literally “‘ these things having been heard ”’). 
Often with adjective instead of participle : 

Me invito=against my will f being un- 
willing). 

Te duce —under your leadership (you being 
leadcr). 

Me auctore=at my suggestion (I being 
adviser). 

Salvis legibus=without breaking the laws 
(the laws being sound). 

Te non adjuvante —without your assistance 
(you not assisting). 

But do not say rege pervento, the king having 
arrived. There is no passive to an intransitive 
verb. 


SENTENCES TO BE TURNED INTO LATIN. 


(Do not consult the key until you have done 
the work.) 


1. Who was the first to hear about the deati 
of Casar (say, ““ Who first heard about dead 
Cesar ?”? The Romans avoided abstract nouns 
where possible, and used participles instead— 
e.g.. the capture of the city -= urbs capta = the 
captured city) : 

2. The war against the Africani having been 
finished (conficio, confect, confectum), the sol- 
diers returned home to Britain (return = redeo, 
redivt, reditum). 

3. Our native land was conquered by tho 
Normans in the year 1066 after the birth of 
Christ (say, ‘“‘ After the born Christ,” posé 
Christum natum). 

4. There is no doubt that (non est dubium 
quin, with subjunctive) the sun is larger than 
the moon. 

5. He is too brave to fear death (say, he is 
braver than that [ut] he may fear death). 

6. Before us are two paths: the one leads to 
poverty and right, the other to wealth and 
shame: I ask you which of the two you choose. 
(“You choose ”’ must be subjunctive, because it 
is in an indirect question—+.e., it depends on the 
main verb “I ask.’’) 

7. Be thou faithful unto death. and I will 
give thee a crown of life. 

8. The great Bruce, having watched the spider 
in the cave, resolved to be of good courage (bono 
ansmo, ablative of quality). 


Kry To PREcEDING. 


1. Quis primus de mor:uo Cesare audivit ? 

2. Bello contra Africanos confecto. militea 
domum in Britanniam rediverunt. 

3. Patria nostra a Normannis anno millesimo 
sexagesimo sexto post Christum natum superata 
est. 

4. Non est dubium quin sol sit major quam 
Juna (nom.), or luna (ablative, without quam). 

5. Fortior est quam qui or ut mortem timeat. 

6. Ante nos sunt due vie: altera ad pauper- 
tatem et honesta (acc. neut. plu., honourable 
things), altera ad divitias et dedecus ducit : rogo 
utram deligatis. 

7. Esto fidelis usque ad mortem, et dabo tibi 
coronam vite. 

8. le Brutius, quum araneam in antro 
observavisset, esse bono animo constituit. 


SECTION ITI. TRANSLATION. 


(The numbers at side of words indicate the 
order in which the words are to be taken: ote 
them carefully. The letters in brackets refer to 
the notes at the end.) 


‘““Cmsar’s First Lanpine tn Britarn.” 

Quod (a)‘ ubi 1 Cesar’ animadvertit," naves (b)' 
longas,® quarum* et’ species!" erat!'! harbaris!’ 
inusitatior,!* et’! motus!® ad! usum!* expe- 
ditior,'® paulum” removeri!* ab?! onerariis” 
navibus,”' et “4 remis”' incitari,” atque”’ inde 
fundis*, sagittis.*4 tormentis,”’ hostes” pro. 
pelli® ac! submoveri®? jussit.© Que! res? 
magno! usui’ nostris" fuit.2 Nam,! et’ navium * 
figura,? et" remorum® motu,’ et® inusitato !¥ 
gencre'! tormentorum!? permoti (c).? barbari!® 
constiterunt (@)!'4 ac!® paulum!* modo! pedem!” 
retulerunt (e).'* Atque,! nostris? militibus' 
cunctantibus (f),4 maxime* propter” altitudinem‘ 
maris,” qui (g)’ decimae'” legionis! aquilam!! 
ferebat,!" contestatus (Ah)'4 Deos,!® ut!" ea!? 
res'* legioni*! feliciter” eveniret'": “ Desilite ”! 
inguit,” “ commilitones,* nisi! vultis (t)° aquilam’ 
hostibus* prodere®: ego” certe!” meum!* rei- 
publice:'* (trom respublica) atque'® imperatori!" 
officium!" priestitero”’(%)'!. Hoc cum (1.' magna! 
voce” dixisset.” ex’ navi’ se’ projecit (m)', atque!"” 
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in!‘ hostes'® aquiiam'" ferre!? coepit.1? (From 
Cesar, De Bello Gallico, Book IV, chap. 25.) 

Notes. (a) Quod: ace. of qui. governed by 
animadvertit. We say, “When Cesar perceived 
this”? ; the Romans said, ‘“ Which thing when 
Cesar perceived.” 

(6) Navis longa = a ship of war. 

(c) Permoti (from permoveo), is nom. pl. of 
perf. participle passive, agrceing with barbart. 
“The barbarians, having been influenced by the 
shape of the ships,” etc. Figura, motu and 
genere are abl. after P’ermott. 

(d) Perfect of consisto, 

(e) Perfoct of refero. 

(f) Ablative absolute. 

(g) Qui = he who. 

(h) Contestatus = calling to witness (though 
passive in form, it is active in meaning). 

(t) Second pl. pres. indic. from volo, T wish. 

(%) Fut. perf. of presto, I discharge. 

(2) Cum is another rorm of quum, when. 

(m) Pertect of projicto. 


Kry To ABOVE Passauk. 


“When Caesar perceived this, he ordered the 
ships of war (of which both the appearance was 
more novel to the barbarians, and whose move- 
ment was quicker for use, to be moved a little 
from the vessels of burden—1.e., transports— 
and to be urged forward by oars, and then the 
enemy to be driven back and dislodged by slings, 
arrows, and engines. This thing was (for) a 
great advantage to our (men). For, having been 
influenced both by the shape of che ships and 
by the motion of the oars and by the unusual 
kind of engines, the barbarians halted, and drew 
back (their foot) a little. And, as our men were 
hesitating. mostly on account of the depth of 
the sea, he who carricd the Kagle (vtandard) of the 
10th legion, calling the gods to wicness that that 
thing would curn out luckily tor the legion, cays, 
‘Leap down, fellow-soldiers, unless you wish to 
hand over the eagle to the foe. I, at any rate, 
will have discharged my duty to the republic and 
to the general.” When he had said this with a 
joud voice, he threw himself from the ship and 
began to carry the eagle against the foc.” 


To be continued 





Continued from 
page 447 
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PRONOUN S—continued 


2. DEMONSTRATIVE Pronouns. This 
that, with their plurals, these and those. 
When used with nouns, they are demonstra- 
tive adjectives [see last Lesson], as: ‘‘ these 
sheep.” But when used as nouns—i.e., without 
being joined to a noun or requiring a noun to be 
understood, they are pronouns, as in the follow- 
ing instances : 
a. When used to prevent repetition of pre- 
ceding noun, as: ‘ The army of Germany 
is larger than that of France.” 


and 


By Gerald H. Hibbert, M.A. | 


b. When this and that=the one. . . 
the other — this referring to the Ja.t- 
mentioned thing, that to the first mentioned, 
as: ‘‘ We offer you either war or peace: 
this means prosperity, that destruction.” 


3. INTERROGATIVE PrRoNoUNS. Who, what, 
which, and whether. 

These are used in asking questions, either 
direct questions, as: Who is there ?, or indirect— 
t.e., questions depending on a previous verb, 
as: ‘“ He asked who was there.” 


Who. which, and what, are also uscd as relative 
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pronouns [see next Section], but they were 
originally interrogatives. 
Who is thus declined : 
Singular and Plural 
Nominative Who (Anglo-Saxon hwa) 


Objective Whom 
Possessive Whose 


Which and what are indeclinable. What is 
the neuter of who (c}., tt, that). Which=hwt 
lic (‘‘ who like,” Awt being the old instrumental 
case of hwa). Whether means “ which of the 
two ? ” (who-ther). 

ho is used with reference to persons only, 
never to things: it is always a substantive. 
Which and what are used both substantively and 
adjectively—e.g., ““What did you go out to 
vee ?” (-ubstantively) ; “‘ What sneaking fellow 
comes yonder?” (adjectively); “‘ Which was 
the braver?” (substantively); “ Which way 
went the Spirit of the Lord ?” (adjectively). 

Who and what ask perfectly indefinitcly : 
which asks for one out of a selected class or group. 
What is neuter when used as a substantive. 

What (interrogative) is often used in exclama- 

tions, as: “What dreadful sufferings, with 
what patience, he endured!” (Charles Lamb). 
It is sometimes used adverbially = why ?—c.y., 
‘‘ What should I stay ?”; ‘“‘ What need we any 
spur?” 
Whether ax an interrogative pronoun must be 
carefully distinguished from the conjunction— 
e.g., ‘* He asked whether you were in” (con- 
junction) ; “ Whether of the twain will ye that 
I release unto you ?” (pronoun). 


4. RELATIVE Pronouns. That, who, what, 
which. Almost all the pronouns “relate” to 
some previous noun, but these “relative 

ronouns ” also connect: the clause which they 
introduce with the former part of the sentence. 
In the sentence just. written, for example. 
which is a relative pronoun referring to “ clause ” 
(called the antecedent), and connecting the clause 
“which they introduce ” with the earlier part of 
the sentence, 

Relative pronouns, therefore, introduce sen- 
tences which are adjectival to some noun or 
pronoun in another sentence, for in the above, 
the sentence “which thoy introduce ” limits or 
qualifies the meaning of “the clause,” and is 
therefore adjectival. 

If we cxamine any sentence containing a 
relative pronoun—e.g., “He whom thou lovest 
is sick,” we see that but for the use of 
the relative, the sentence must have been 
broken up into two separate parts: ‘“ He is sick : 
and thou lovest him.” This is true of no other 
pronoun, so that a relative pronoun is really a 
pronoun and conjunction combined. (This is 
seen very clearly in Latin: the Latin idiom for 
‘IT sent my slave in order that he mizht tell you ” 
is, “I sent my slave who might tell you,” and for 
“and when he had done #,” Latin says ‘‘ which 
when he had done.’’) 

THAT is our oldest relative. As a relative, 
it is always a substantive, and may refcr to 
either persons or things; it is also indeclinable— 
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e.g.. °° This is the house that Jack built.” °* Mark 
but my fall, and that that ruined me.” It cannot 
always be used for who; we cannot say: “ My 
father that is an old man.” It is used for who 
or which only when the antecedent is incomplete 
and requires further definition—e.g., ‘‘ Blessed 
are they that mourn,” “All is not gold that 
glitters.” [Norz. That may be (1) conjunction, 
(2) demonstrative adjective, (3) noun, (4) rela- 
tive pronoun, (5) demonstrative pronoun. In 
the following sentence, “‘ that ” illustrates each 
of these parts of speech in the order named: 
“7. gaid that. that ‘that’ that the boy had 
written was that of a bad writer.”’] 

Wuo passed from the stage of an interrogative 
pronoun to that of an indefinite pronoun, mean- 
ing “any one” (cf. the expression: ‘‘ As who 
should say”). It then became an indefinite 
relative by the addition of -soever, and finally 
became an ordinary relative, the -soever being 
dropped. It is declined like the interrogative. 

‘“Who ” and ‘‘ whom ” are now used only of 
persons, but the possessive ‘‘ whose” can be 
used even of lifeless things—e.g., ‘‘ Nebuchad- 
nezzar made an image of gold whose height was 
threescore cubits ”’ (Daniel). 

WAaaT is uscd only of things, and never relates 
to any antecedent except that (which is always 
understood and never expressed) ; it is there- 
fore uscd in the singular only. ‘“‘ What all 
desire, must be good ’—z7.e.,“‘ that which all desire, 
ete.” There are instances of the relative what 
used as an adjective, but they should not be 
copicd—e.g., “‘ What time 1 am afraid, I will trust 
in Thee” (Psalms). What used to have other 
words as antecedents, but nowadays it is 
meorrect to say: ‘The man what said it, is 
dead.” 

Wuicu is the ordinary relative referring to 
animals or things, as who to persons. It was 
formerly used of persons as well—eg.. ‘“‘ Our 
Father which art in heaven.”” In the English 
Bible it is often preceded by “ the ’—e.g., ‘In 
the which ye also walked.” It differs from 
who in that it can be used as an adjcctive—e.g., 
“which things have indeed a show of wisdom ” 
(Colossians). ‘* Who ” and “ which ” can always 
be used where “‘ that ” (relative) is used, though, 
as we have seen above, the converse is not true. 
“Of which.” “by which,” “in which,” etc., 
are sometimes written ‘‘ whereof,” “ whereby,” 
“‘ wherein.” Similarly “ thereof” = ‘ of this,” 
or “* of it.” 

Who, which, and what may each be compounded 
with -ever and -soever, and who may also be 
compounded with -so (whoso). The forms in 
-80 and -soever are not often used now. ‘‘ Who- 
soever ”’ is declined—nom., whosoever ; obj., 
whomsoever ; pos., whosesoever. 


RuLEs OF RELATIVE AND ANTECEDENT. 
A. A relative pronoun must have an ante- 
cedent, expressed or understood. This may be 
a noun, @ pronoun, a noun-phrase, or a noun- 
clause. The antecedent of who and that is 
sometimes understood—e.g. : 

““.. . Who reads Incessantly, and to 
his reading brings not A spirit and judgment 


equal or superior . . . Uncertain and un- 
settled still remains.”’ (‘‘ Paradise Regained.”’) 


(Here “he” is understood before “‘ who.”’) 


“That thou doest, do quickly.” (Here that 
=“ the thing which.”) 


B. The relative agrees with its antecedent 
in number, gender, and person ; but its case is 
determined by its own clause—eg., “I, who 
erewhile the happy garden sung” (who is 
first person, singular, masculine, agreeing with 
antecedent “I”; its case is detcrmined by its 
own clause, it being nominative because subject 
to “sung ”’). 

*“Those (nom.) whom (obj.) the gods lov 
die early’ (whom is plural, common gender, 
agreeing with those; but it does not agree with 
* those ”’ in case, being objective after “ love ’’). 

“To those who ask how kind thou art” 
(here those is objective and who nominative). 


Important Note: Who, both as relative and 
interrogative, presents endless difficulties to 
“the man in the strect,” and there are com- 
paratively few Englishmen who are always 
sound in their grammar on this point. Even 
the Authorised Version of the Bible breaks down 
here, a very rare thing indeed. In Mark viii. 27, 
we read: ‘‘Whom do men say that I am?” 
This, of course, should be ‘ who,” as we see if 
we alter the form of the sentence: ‘‘ Who am TI, 
do men say?” If we keep “ whom,” we must 
say: ‘‘ Whom do men think me to be?” All 
such expressions as ‘Who did you sce?” 
“Who did you speak to?” “I know who you 
mean,” ‘‘The man who I saw” should be 
avoided. 


Omission oF THE Reative. The relative 
is often omitted, but only when if expressed 
it would be in the objective case—e.@., 
“The thrifty hire I saved under your father ” 
(‘‘ As You Like It”), where ‘“‘ which ”’ is under- 
stood. This is very common in colloquial English : 
“ The book he gave me is lost.”” It is said, how- 
ever, that in the English Bible the relative is not 
once omitted. 

We somctimes omit a preposition as well as 
a relative, as: ‘the way he walks” (for “ the 
way in which he walks”). This is very slip- 
shod. 

The relative should never be omitted— 


nu. When, if expressed, it would be in the 
nominativ . 


b. When th> relative sentence, instead of 
defining or restricting the antecedent, 
stutes some further circumstance attending 
tho antecedent, and is continuative or 
ampliative rather than restrictive. Jf we 
compare the two sentences: (1) ‘“‘ He broke 
the pen which I lent him,” (2) “ His 
eldest son, whom he had lost many years 
before, had always been his favourite,” we 
see the difference. In (1) which defines 
limits, restricts the meaning of pen; in 
(2) whom amplifies and enlarges on “his 
eldest son.” 
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The which in the first sentence could be omitted. 
but whom in the second could no be left 
ou . 
“Than whom.” For some unknown reason, 
the relative is always put in the objective after 
“than,” even in cases where any other pronoun 
would be in the nominative—e.g., ‘“‘ Which when 
B elzebub perceived, than whom, Satan except, 
none higher sat, with grave aspect he rose.” 
(“‘ Parajlise Lost.’’) 

As is often used as a relative pronoun, after 
“same” and “such”—eg., “‘This is the same 
as that,” “’Tis still a dream, or else such stuff 
as madmen tongue ”’ (“‘ Cymbeline ”). 

In old English the genuine relative was used 
after such—e. ., 

“Such an enemy 
Is risen to invade us, who no |! ss 
Threatens than our expulsion down to Hell!” 
(Milton. ) 


As such meant “‘so-like,” which, meaning 
* what-like,” naturally followed it; and so 
with the other relatives, ‘‘ who” and “‘ that.” 

5. Inperintrg Pronouns. One, none, aught, 
naught, any, other, another, some. 

OnE: a. Adjectively, meaning “some,” “a 

certain,” as: ‘I shall one day perish.” 

b. Substantively, meaning “‘a certain per- 
son,’ as: “QOne in a certain place testi- 
fieth ’? (Hebrews). It is often used in the 
plural, as: “I have also called my mighty 
ones”? (Isaiah). It is also used like the 
French on and the German man; “ One 
can never say what will happen.” 

None is used for no when the noun is omitted, 

“ , . . those kindnesses that I have 


aS ; 
done for you. I know of none.” 

AuGHT is from the Anglo-Saxon a = ever, 
and wiht — thing. Naught is its negative 


(sometimes spelt “ nought”), and not is a con- 
tracted form of this. They are n t often used 
now, “anything” and “nothing” usually 
take their places. 

Any is derived from ne, and was originally 
spelled ony. * 

OTHER means ‘one of two.” (cf. the -ther 
in ‘“‘whether’’). It is used as an adjective 
and as a pronoun; in the latter caso it is 
declined : 


Singular. Plural. 

Nom. and Obj. other others 

Poss. other’s others’ 
‘The one the other’’ are used 


when only two are spoken of ; “one . . an- 
other’ when more than two. Similarly, the 
expression “one another ”’ is not correct when 
used of only two persons: we should then use 
‘ea h other.” 

6. DisTRIBUTIVE PRONOUNS. 
either, netther. 

Eacu denotes all taken separately ; it can be 
either adjective or pronoun—e.g., “* Each morn- 
ing sees some task begun ” (adjective) ; ** The 
kings sat, each on his throne ” (pronoun). 

In the phrase ‘‘ each other ”’ the two pronovns 
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Each, every, 
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were originally independent, but the two words 
are now treated as a compoun1. eae 
speaking, in the sentence, ‘“‘ They killed eac 
other,” each is nominative, and other objective 
(‘‘ they killed, each killing the other ’’). 

Every (ever-cach) is very similar to each. It 
is usually an adjective (‘‘ every man to his tent’), 
though originally it stood as a pronoun by 
itself. 

Eirner; NEITHER = one of the two (but 
not both); not one of the two. ‘“ Either” 
and “Neither” should be used only when 
there are two alternatives: “either of the 
three” is wrong. 

Each, every, either, neither should be followed 
by a singular verb, as they are always singular 
—eg., “Each man knows what suits himsclf.” 


EXERCISE ON PRONOUNS. 


1. In the following passage pick out and classify 
all the pronouns : 

“There was once a dog who was crossing a 
bridge, carrying a bone in his mouth. Looking 
into the water, he saw another dog, that also 
had a bone in his mouth. ‘TI should like that,’ 
he thought to himself, ‘ be ter than this.’ So 
he dropped his own bone {0 seize the other, and 
lost them both. Who could b-lieve that any 
dog’ could be so foolish as he ?” 


2. C. rrect the following sentences : 


a. Who is there? It is m>. 
b. Let each esteem other better than 
themselves. 


ce. I have a brother is ondemned to death. 
d. I won’t say who I mean. 
e. Everybody has their faults. 


Key To EXeErcIsES ON Paunt 447. 


Faulty sentences : 

1. Omit “ the rest.” 

2. “* Best” should be “‘ the better.” 

3. Omit the second “‘ a.” 

4. If one man fills both these offices, this is 
correct ; otherwise insert “the”? before “ Trea- 
surer.”’ 

5. Insert “ other” before “ poet.” 

6. Insert “a” before “ green.” 


VERBS. 


A verb is a word which says something about 
a person or thing, or groups of persons or things 
—as “time fites,” ‘dogs bark.’ It was called 
verb (J.atin verbum=a word) because it is the 
most important word in a sentence. 

Every grammatical sentence must contain at 
least two words, the one naming a person or 
thing (or groups of persons or things), the other 
telling us with regard to the first that it does 
something, or is in some state, or has something 
done to it. The first is a noun and is called the 
Subject, the second is a verb and is called the 
Predicate. 


TRANSITIVE AND INTRANSITIVE VERBS. 

1. A transitive verb (Latin transire = to go 
across) is a verb of action which affects an 
object ; the action “ goes across’ from the doer 
to someone or something else. Therefore every 
transitive verb must have an object—e.g., “ Fear 
God: honour the king,” ‘The captive broke 
his chains.”’ 

2. Anintransitive(or neuter) verb cannot affect 
an ovject; it denotes a state or condition, or 
an action confined to the doer—e.g., “‘ Men die,” 
“The top spins.”’ 

Many transitive, verbs are sometimes used 
intransitively—e.g., ‘‘He burst his chains” 
(trans.), and “The bubble burst” (intrans.), 
‘“* He cué his finger” and ‘‘ This knife cués well.” 

Transitive verbs can be used reflexively, with 
the reflexive pronoun either expressed or under- 
stood—e.g., ‘‘He wounded himself,” ‘* Planets 
move (themselves) round the sun.” 


INFLEXIONS OF VERBS. 

Voice. There are two Voices, Active and 
Passive. A verb is in the Active Voice when 
its subject stands for the doer of the action. A 
verb ix in the Passive Voice when its subject 
stands for the object of the act‘on. Examples: “I 
killed Cock Robin” (active) ; “Cock Robin was 
killed by me” (passive). In these two sentences 
the same action is expressed—viz., that of killing ; 
but whereas “Cock Robin ”’ is object in the first 
sentence, it is the subject (grammatically) of the 
second. 

Intransitive verbs have no passive voice, as 
they pass over no action to an object. 

The Passive Voice is formed by prefixing to 
the past participle of a transitive verb the 
different tenses of the verb “to b>’’—as, “I 
shall be praised,’’ ‘Thrice was I beaten wit 
rods,”” Be sure, however, that the past 
participle is that of a transitive verb; if it is 
that of an intransitive verh, the voice is active, 
not passive—e.g., “He ss dead,” “<I am come.” 
We could equally well say, “He has died,”’ an 
**T have come.” 

Mood. When a verb makes a direct state- 
ment or asks a direct question, we say it is in the 
Indicative Mood (Lat. indicare = to point out). 
When a verb conveys @ command it is said to 
be in the Imperative Mood-<Lat. tmperare = to 
command). When we wish to express, not so 
much a fact (in which case we should use ths 
Indicative) as our conception of the fact, we 
are said to use the Subjunctive Mood. These 
are the three Finite Moods, called ‘finite ”’ 
because the action or state denoted by them is 
‘limited’ by considerations of number, person, 
and time. 

There is a fourth Mood, the Infinitive, in which 
the notion expressed by the verb is absolutely 
‘infinite,’ unlimited by number, person, or 
time—e.g., “I cannot speak for tears”’ (¢.e., “I 
am not able to speak’). Some grammarian; 
deny that this is a “* Mood” at all. 


To be continued 
[Further instalments of the French and German Courses appear in Part 5 of the SEuF-EDUCATOR. } 
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| HOUSEKEEPING AND FOOD SUPPLY 





A COMPREHENSIVE TREATMENT OF HOME MANAGEMENT AND ALLIED SUBJECTS 
SERVANTS 


Position and Duties of all Domestic Servants of Both Sexes. 


Mistress and Servant Law 


COOKERY AND LAUNDRY-WORK 


A Practical Course of Cookery, embracing the Preparation of all Foods, with Recipes; 
followed by a thorough treatise on Laundry-work. 


FOODS AND 


Bread and Biscuit Making. Confectionery. Sugar. 
Malting and Distilling. Mineral Waters. 


Fishing and Fisheries, 


BEVERAGES 


Fruits for Preserving. 
Wines, 


Brewing. 
Tea, Coffee and Cocoa. 


Food Preservation. Cold Storage 


WITH 
A PRACTICAL COURSE [7i CATERING, THE MANAGEMENT OF RESTAURANTS AND HOTELS 


A. EUNICE T. BIGGS, County Council Lecturer on Health and Home Management 
CLAYTON BEADLE, Analytical Chemist ; Lecturer before the Polytechnics ; and others 


QUALITIES OF GOOD SERVANTS AND SERVANT LAW 
By A. Eunicr T. Biaes 


A SERVANT has been defined as ‘a person 
who is subject to the command of his 
master as to the manner in which he shall do 
his work,” and such a person becomes a domestic 
or menial servant when he “ lives in his master’s 
house and attends to the personal wants and 
pleasures of the master or his household.” 

At present there exist several means of ob- 
taining domestic servants, all more or less un- 
satisfactory. As a general rule the master, or 
more commonly the mistress, has recourse to 
a registry offico. Here she registors her wants— 
the kind of servant she is secking, giving full 
particulars of the age. salary offered and duties 
to be performed by the person engaged. These 
details are recorded by the kecper of the registry- 
office, whose duty it now becomes, on the pay- 
ment of a fee, to place the would-be mistress 
in communication with suitable servants, dis- 
cnguged at the time, who have also registered 
their names as persons seeking such employment. 
The servants who place their names on the books 
at a registry-office are often not required to pay 
a fee, or, at all events, they may defer the pay- 
ment until after they have becn “ suited ”’ with 
a situation. 


The Engagement. During recent years 
abuses have arisen in connection with the keeping 
of registry-offices. They have frequently been 
conducted by unscrupulous persons who pocket 
the fees of the mistresses and servants who have 
believed their promises, and then make not the 
slightest effort to suit either class of applicant. In 
other cases incompetent, dishonest, and generally 
unsatisfactory servants are sent to mistresses 
seeking servants: the result being considerable 
discomfort and annoyance to both parties. 

Lately an effort has been made to establish 
registry-offices on a more businesslike basis. 
Properly qualified persons competent to ascertain 
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and judge of the qualifications of intending 
servants, and supported in their endeavour by 
the co-operation of mistresses, are now under- 
taking the work of bringing into communication 
the intending employer and the servant whose 
character and competence bear close investi- 
gation. 


The Registry-office, Failing the assist- 
ance of the rogistry-officc, both mistress and 
servant must endeavour, by advertisement in a 
daily ncowspaper, to obtain the dosired end. 
But the disadvantage of such a method is 
obvious. It is troublesome to a mistress, since 
in answer to her advertisement she will pro- 
bably get numerous letters from _ illiterate 
persons, many of them quite incapable of 
executing the duties of the post offered, or 
of stating their qualifications and expcrience 
clearly and with accuracy. On the other hand, 
the mistress who answers advertisements pur- 
porting to be those inserted in the newspaper 
by servants requiring work, will find that, in 
most cases, such advertisements cmanate from 
registry-oflices, and are merely baits to ensnare 
the unwary and secure a fee. 

Thus it will be scen that at the present time 
the means by which servants and mistresses can 
get into communication with each other are in 
a very unsatisfactory state. It is therefore to 
be hoped that during the next few years the 
attempts now being made to place matters on a 
more satisfactory and legal basis will meet 
with success, and so obviate much of the 
annoyance at present experienced by both 
parties concerned. 

Desirable Characteristics, The com- 
fort of a household is indissolubly associated with 
the character and competence of the domestic 
servant. This being the case, it is not surprising 
that the mistress attaches the greatest importance 
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to the evidence of the past career of the 
servant she engages. It is a serious matter to 
introduce into a household a person of whom 
little is known, whose previous service will not 
bear full investigation, or who cannot produce 
evidence of good character and a certain amount 
of skill from those with whom he or she has 
been previously associated. 


Tn engaging a servant the mistress should be 
on the look-out for certain moral characteristics 
which are most important. On the other hand, 
those who wish for success in the capacity of 
domestic servant will do well to consider the 
value of such qualities and endeavour to acquire 
and exercise them. 

Cleanliness of person and habits of neatness 
and method in general cannot be overrated. An 
untidy, slovenly cook, working unmcthodically 
in a dirty, ill-kept kitchen, affords an object- 
lesson of what unsatisfactory domestic service 
may be. Good work cannot be done without 
neatness and method, and untidy habits and 
uncleanly utensils double the work of the servant 
and naturally give much annoyance to the 
mistress. Personal neatness is also of great 
importance, The neat print dress and cap and 
apron of the maidservant and the livery of the 
manrervant, if properly cared for, contribute 
greatly to their satisfactory appearance ; and 
with due attention to such details as neat hair, 
personal cleanliness, etc., the dress of the 
domestic servant is at once becoming, suitable, 
and by no means unattractive. 


A Code of Honour. Characteristics 
which are, of course, indispensable to a 
domostic servant are honesty and truthful- 
ness. Jt is of supreme importance that the 
mistress should be able to trust the servant 
she engages. The relationship between mistress 
and servant is very personal in its character, and 
the servant will have countless opportunities, 
not only of defrauding the mistress, but also of 
displaying strong moral character and trust- 
worthiness, Temptation to appropriate tho 
cmployer’s goods is pretty sure to occur—in 
fact, is almost unavoidable, and the comfort. of 
the mistress will depend to a very large extent on 
the degree of confidence she can place in her 
servant. She should he able to trust implicitly 
in her servant's word, and know beyond all 
doubt that the servant will not abuse the con- 
fidence so entrusted. Many servants who are 
absolutely reliable where money, jewellery, or 
such -like valuable matters are concerned, are not 
irreproachable with respect. to food, notepaper, 
and other small matters. To rcad an employcr’s 
private letters, to be aver-curious as to the 
mistress 8 private affairs—these are character- 
istics which should not be found in a desirable 
servant. The servant who has the highest 
standard of honour will treat his or her master’s 
goods with the economy and respect he would 
use towards his own possessions. A dishonest 
servant creates discord in a houschold ;_ sus- 
picion is awakened and the spirit of generosity 
and confidence which makes for happiness is 
entirely lost. 
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Good temper and willing service are very 
desirable in a servant. Grudging service loses 
half its value, and a bad-tempered servant will 
be tempted to disrespect and discourtesy. A 
cheerful demeanour and obliging manner lend a 
charm to all service that cannot bo overrated, 
and in adding to her mistress’s comfort the 
servant secures her own happiness. 

Good health is a desirable asset from the 
servant’s point of view. A dolicate person 
cannot perform his duties sey aclare and the 
attempt leads to much discomfort to both him- 
self and hisemployer. Domestic service demands 
good health as a first essential, and is not suitable 
except for thos who are well equipped for it by 
a liberal endowment of health and strength. 


The Value of Punctuality. Punctu- 
ality is another important characteristic of a 
good servant, and, we may safely add, of a 
good mistress also. The characteristics of a 
good master and mistress and their duties 
towards their domestic servants we shall, 
however, consider carefully later. A servant 
should endeavour, for her own sake as well as 
for the sake of others, to cultivate habits of 
ae rising. The pe of many a housce- 
iold has been lost by the irritating delay 
of a late breakfast or an unpunctual dinner. 
Nothing is so wearing to the temper, or so 
trying to the patience, as unpunctuality in tho 
domestic service. Mistresses will do well to 
remember that the punctuality of the servants 
depends to a large extent on themselves, and that 
an unpunctual mistress makes an unpunctual 
Rervant, 

Lastly, the servant must bear in mind that an 
essontial duty is obedience and loyality to the 
master and mistress. The servant has no right 
to consider whether the order given is unreason- 
able or inconvenient. 1t must be executed, 
proviied it is lawful, and within the scope of the 
servant’s employment. Refusal to obey justifi- 
able orders may give cause for “ immediate 
dismissal,” which we shall consider in detail 
later in this course. The servant should exercise 
forbearance and restraint in speaking of the 
master or mistress to fcllow-servants or other 
persons. The talking over of a grievance often 
magnifies it to an alarming degree, and much 
may be said in haste that will be repented of at 
leisure. A loyal servant will not allow himself to 
belittle any member of the houschold, but will as 
far as possible identify his interests with theirs. 

A respectful manner towards an employer is 
very desirable, and a servant will do well to 
cultivate habits of politeness both in speech 
and action. There is a great distinction between 
respect and servility, and in giving due respect to 
master or mistress the servant does no violence 
to his own independence and proper pride. 


The Giving of Testimonials. In 
order to protect a mistress when engaging 
a new servant, it is customary for a written 
statement called “Ca character” to be given 
by a previous employer. A mistress is, however, 
under no legal obligation to give the servant 
a character. It is, nevertheless, customary to 


do so, and refusal is generally very prejudicia! 
to the servant concerned, implying, as it does, 
that the late employer is unable to testify to his 
good qualities. If a mistress consents to give 
a character, she must be careful to state the 
truth, and nothing but the truth. There must 
be no exaggeration either of the servant’s quali- 
ties or imperfections. The “reference” should 
be an unprejudiced statement of the servant’s 
characteristics, and should give a correct im- 
pression of the servant’s abilities. Such a 
statement so made, whether by word of mouth 
or in writing, is held in law as “a privileged 
communication,” and the master making such 
“privileged communication” does not render 
himself liable for slander or libel. This security 
of the master holds good even if the statements 
made in giving the ‘‘character”’ be untrue, unless 
it can be proved that the statement was made 
‘* maliciously.” 

Privileged Communications. In order 
to bring successfully an action for libel or 
slander against a master, the servant must be 
able to prove not only that the statements 
made are untrue, but also that they were 
made “with malice.” Should the servant be 
able to show that the master made certain 
statements with regard to the servant's character, 
knowing them to be untrue, evidence of malice 
could be proved. Supposing that a mistress 
gives a servant on leaving her service a good 
character, but aftorwards ascertains that the 
servant had forfeited her right to such a testimony 
of good conduct, the mistress is then justified in 
communicating with tho servant’s new employer. 
Such a communication will also be “ privileged,”’ 
and the new employer may ask questions and 
be answered by the former mistress. 

Thus it is very obvious that in giving a servant 
a character the greatest care should be taken to 
make only accurato statements, and to choose 
carefully the words used in expressing such 
statements, All trace of exaggeration should 
be scrupulously avoided. Words should be 
carefully chosen in giving a character, and 
particularly in speaking of the servant’s short- 
comings. In giving such particulars, the mistress 
should be just, remembering that she should, as 
far as is compatible with justice, set forth the 
servant's good qualitios, rather than any faults 
he may have. Qn the other hand, in justice to 
the new employer, grave faults should not be 
concealed, although it is only kindly to set 
forth to the best possible advantage any qualities 
and evidences of competence the servant may 
have shown in the execution of his duty. 

The Mistress’s Liability. It is not 
generally known that a master or mistress who 
wilfully gives a false character incurs a grave 
liability. Should the new employer incur loss 
or injury as the result, the mistress giving the 
false character renders herself liable. If the 
new employer finds that the servant docs not 
deserve, or in some way forfeits, the good 
character given previously, the new employer 
should not allow others to be imposed on by a 
false character. But the utmost care must be 
taken, in adding any disparaging remark to such 


a statement, that nothing but the truth be 
added, and that without malice. 

It is an offence against common law to forge 
a character in order to deccive and obtain a 
situation by false pretences. Heavy penalties are 
incurred by those who “falsely personate a 
master or mistress,” or who wilfully make mis- 
statements with regard to length of service, or the 
capacity in which the servant has been hired ; or 
who alter or efface any word or other detail given 
in a character by a former master or mistress, 


When a Servant may be Dismissed. 
If a servant is engaged temporarily for some 
definite period, say a weck or a month, no notice 
need be given her, since she will leave at the 
expiration of herengagement. In ordinary cases 
of domestic servants it is customary—and the 
custom is recognised by law—to give one 
month’s notice, or a month’s wage in lieu of 
notice. In the case of the first month it is some- 
times held that the mistress or servant may 
terminate the engagement by notice given at on 
before the expiration of the first fortnight. The 
first month is, in such cascs, taken as one of 
** trial” in the absence of any special agreement 
to the contrary. 

If a domestic servant is guilty of wilful dis- 
obedience to a lawful order she renders herself 
liablo to dismissal without notice ; but trifling 
acts of disobedience are not always sufficient to 
justify such summary dismissal. Misconduct ix 
the most usual cause of his or hor dismissal 
without notice. If a servant be guilty of 
habitual drunkenness, or drunkenness oven on 
one occasion, which unfits him to execute his 
duty ; if the servant be guilty of immorality, 
violent conduct, theft, or insolence, instant dis- 
missal is warrantable. Gross and habitual negli- 
gence of duties may meet with similar treatment ; 
while a servant who is quite incompetent to 
perform the duties undertaken may he dismissed 
without notice, since he cannot perform his part 
of the contract. Lastly, illness of a permanent 
nature on the part of the servant justifies the 
master in dismissing him. But the dismissal 
must be in definite terms, and the wages up to 
the date of dismissal paid, otherwise the master 
will be liable. 


When a Servant may Leave with- 
out giving Notice. If the mistress denies 
proper food to the servant, or exposes the 
servant to unnecessary risk, the servant may 
leave her situation at once. Also if infectious 
disease breaks out in a house, tho servant may 
(but there may be exceptions to this) leave 
without giving notice. If the servant leaves her 
situation in this way, and is justificd in doing 
so, she may claim her wages up to that date, 
and may also be awarded damages. 

The whole question of the legal relationship 
between servant and employer is of the utmost 
importance, and should be studied with the 
greatest attention. Once it is thoroughly 
grasped, we may proceed to study in detail 
the duties of various domestic servants, and the 
duty they may reasonably expect an employer 
to exercise towards them. 
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It is of the atest importance that both 
master and Osea should understand 


exactly what their duties are towards their 
domestic servants. For the servant has his or 
her “rights,” and these are no less stringent 
than those demanded by the master. Considera- 
tion of the servant, and proper care of his 
welfare, will encourage him to serve his employer 
with the utmost zeal The master will, more- 
over, enjoy a feeling of satisfaction that cannot 
be overrated in the knowledge that he has done 
his duty by those dependent on him. We have 
already dealt with the qualities most desirable in 
a servant, and we must now consider the charac- 
teristics of a good employer—whether master or 
mistress—and the duties that are owed to a 
servant. 
A Cause of Dissension. Perhaps it will 
be well first to notice one chief cause of dissension 
between mistress and servant. In many house- 
holds, especially those in which there are many 
grown-up daughters, the servants, and the maid- 
servants in particular, are given orders by a variety 
of persons. This is a mistake to be avoided 
whenever possible. All sorts of little orders and 
counter-orders worry the servant and_ hinder 
hor in the proper execution of her regular dutics. 
And this is not the only disadvantage of such a 
system. Nothing is Jess desirable than grudging 
service, or work that is done with a bad grace. 
On the other hand, there can be no objection 
to an occasional request from some member of 
the family that some special work should be 
done, and the servant would be sadly wanting 
in generosity who would object to execute some 
little additional task which adds to the gencral 
comfort of the household. The mistress, for her 
part, should, as far as possible, endeavour to 
give her orders first hand. It is the greatest 
mistake to give an order through another 
servant when this is avoidable; although, of 
course, In many cases it is natural and cus- 


tomuary. 

Characteristics of a Good Mistress. 
A good mistress exercises an important 
influence over her servants. If she is ener- 
getic, good-tempered, and pleasant to live with, 
her servants will, as a rule, take their tone 
from her. A mistress with whom it is difficult to 
live peaccably will make it difficult for even the 
most painstaking of servants to serve her satis- 
factorily. Certain qualities in a mistress are 
pretty sure to reflect themselves in the servants’ 
conduct ; and the mistress who wishes to ensure 
the highest degree of household happiness will 
do well to cultivate these qualities. 

One of these essential characteristics is pune- 
tuality. In a well-organised household there 
will be fixed hours for every meal and cvery 
item of the daily routine. These fixed hours 
should be rigidly adhered to by every member 
of the family. The children will take their cne 
from their elders, and to be late for a meal 
should be regarded as a grave offence. The 
household should be aroused at a fixed hour, 
and breakfast should be served punctually. It 
is well for the discipline of the kitchen if 
every member of the family can put in an 
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appearance at the breakfast-table. In middle. 
Al families, and in homes where expenditure 
has to be carefully considered, much unnecessary 
waste will be avoided by this punctual break. 
fasting. Bacon will not get cold or burned, 
eggs will not get hard and indigestible, and 
endless relays of fresh tea and coffee will be un. 
necessary. If the mistress is at all self-indulgent 
in the matter of lying in bed late in the morning, 
the whole organisation of the kitchen is bound 
to suffer. Even a punctual cook will see the 
futility of serving a meal at its appointed hour, 
after she has seen the long delay before the 
food is eaten. The mistress should insist on the 
punctual serving of each meal, and should 
personally see that her orders are properly 
executed. We all know the discomfort of the 
type of household in which, when seven o’clock 
dinner is needed, ‘‘ Cook must be told to have it 
ready at 6.30 p.m., then it will be on the tablo 
by seven!” Such methods at once reveal the 
fact that something is lacking in mistress as 
well as in servant. 

Useful Habits. Habits of tidiness should 
always be insisted upon by the mistress, and she 
should seek to instil the same appreciation of 
neatness and the same love of order into the 
younger members of the family. An untidy 
bedroom gives an infinitude of trouble to tho 
maid who is responsible for sweeping and dusting. 
In little matters such as these a good mistress 
will show all possible consideration for her 
servants, giving no unnecessary trouble, and 
endeavouring to lighten their duties and make 
their work pleasant. 

In giving her orders for the day, the mistress 
should state definitely and clearly what her 
wishes are, otherwise there may be somo mis- 
understanding, leading to difficultics that might 
have been avoided by the exercise of a little 
care. Once her orders have been given, the 
mistress should try to avoid countermanding 
them. Of course it will sometimes happen that 
some unusual and unexpected turn of events 
will cause the change of all her plans. This may 
necessitate a complete alteration of all the 
orders she had given for the day. But it is 
obvious that these departures from routine are 
worrying to the servant and should be avoided 
whenever possible. 

The Giving of Directions. When a 
mistress requires some particular service from 
a servant, she should give her directions 
firmly and avoid the semblance of making ao 
request. It is quite possible to give an order 
with absolute politeness and yet with indis- 
putable firmness, and this is the preferable 
attitude of the mistress towards the servant. 
Of course a dictatorial tone is most objectionable, 
but a wavering order that admits of questioning 
leads to quite as much annoyance. Discussions 
between mistress and maid should not be 
tolerated. Familiarity of tone should also be 
avoided, and both mistress and servant will find 
that it will answer far better in the long run to 
maintain an attitude which, though perfectly 
amiable and friendly, is entirely lacking in 
familiarity. 


This word of warning is very necessary to 
young wives whose husbands of necessity leave 
them much alone with maidservants during 4 
long day. The temptation to talk to someone 
may be very great, and, failing the presence of 
a friend, the young housewife may find herself 
embarking on a too familiar conversation with 
her maid. This is often a mistake. On the other 
hand, a good mistress will take a real and per- 
sonal interest in her servants, who will not be 
afraid to talk quite freely to her, knowing that. 
she will give them ready sympathy, and, if 
possible, help. Ladies, and especially young 
ladies, are too prone to make confidants of 
their maids, and to make them the recipients of 
information which had far better be withheld. 
Unless the lady’s maid is very trustworthy, she 
is more than likely to regale her fellow-servants 
with the confidences she has received, thus 
bringing about an undesirable state of affairs. 

The Danger of Mischief-maKing. One 
of the chief causes of dissension in a house- 
hold where more than one servant is kept is 
the readiness with which the individual] servants 
find fault with each other to the mistress. 
This affords the latter an opportunity for 
exercising the greatest tact. Under no circum- 
stances should the mistress show herself ready 
to listen to mischief-making remarks. Jealousy 
or spite are often at the root of the matter, and 
in any case it will be far wiser for the mistress 
to be on the alert to detect: wrongdoing herself 
than trust to its discovery by another servant. 
Matters cannot become very scriously wrong if 
the mistress is really observant. She should 
know so thoroughly each item of the daily 
routine that no little omission will escape her. 

We are for the present considering more par- 
ticularly the attitude of the mistress of a middle- 
class household, who keeps the reins of houschold 
management in her own hands. In a larger 
ménage, where this work is left to a housckceper, 
the latter will need to acquire all the qualitics 
that should characterise a good mistress. The 
housekeeper in such a case represents the mis- 
tress, and the servants will depend on her to a 
very large extent for their welfare and proper 
control. But whether the responsibility rest 
with mistress or housekeeper, the essentials 
are the same. 

Necessity for Supervision. The 
servants should fecl that their work is well 
under supervision; that well executed work 
will be noticed and meet with reward; and 
that neglect of duty will be also observed 
and incur blame. This supervision is par- 
ticularly necessary with young and inexperienced 
servants. Their youth gives them but a 
small sense of responsibility and duty, and 
their inexperience makes it at times a little 
difficult for them to carry out their share of 
the household work satisfactorily. Such young 
servants will profit greatly if placed for a time 
under the tuition of an older and really trust- 
worthy maid. In a small household the mistress 
herself will find it well worth her while to take 
some trouble and expend a good deal of time in 
showing her maid how she likes the work done. 


Then in the future, if the maid is conscientious 
and intelligent, there will be fewer difficulties 
to contend with. : 

Recreation. Lastly, a good mistress will 
take a really personal interest in the recreations 
of her servant. She will allow time for adequate 
rest, and will so arrange household matters 
that once on Sunday, at least, each servant is 
given a chance of attending a place of worship. 
The mistress has no power to insist that any 
particular service shall be attended, but if kindly 
and tactful she will endeavour to meet the 
requirements of each servant. In the matter of 
recreation and exercise, however, the mistress 
has a definite duty towards her servants. In 
the discharge of their daily duties most servants 
get a good deal of indoor exercise, but this is not 
sufficient to ensure good health. A short walk 
in the open air is desirable, if not absolutcly 
essential. In a large establishment, one or two 
servants can in turn be spared for the purpose ; 
and in a smaller household, where there are 
fewer servants, or even only one, an opportunity 
can gencrally be made by a little contrivance. 

Then, in the matter of recreations and pleasures, 
if a mistress can now and again offer her servants 
some little treat—a concert or entertainment of 
some kind—her thoughtfulness will be much 
appreciated. Again, a mistress can often con- 
tribute to a servant’s happiness by the loan of 
magazines and newspapers. Ina large household 
some such literature is generally provided for the 
servants, and in a smaller housc it will be well for 
the mistress to consider her servants in this way. 

The Characteristics of a Good Master. 
In the main, those qualities mentioned as 
essential to a good mistress are as desirable 
for a master. In a small house, where only 
maidservants are kept, the master will have few 
orders to give, and will have little to do with 
the management of the household. In giving 
orders a good master will show consideration and 
politeness when addressing the maidservants, 
and at the same time avoid all semblance of 
familiarity. The master should be careful not 
to run counter to any orders previously given by 
the mistress, and he should endeavour, as far 
as possible, to avoid any interference with the 
mistress’s wishes. Lastlv, every member of the 
household should remember that matters of a 
family, personal, or private character should 
never be discussed in the presence of servants. 
And in the same way all disagreements and all 
suggestion of quarrelling or ill-temper should be 
hidden from the servants. To witness a “scene” 
is bad for both parties concerned, since it under- 
mines all feeling of respect and authority. 

Food and Lodging. It is the master’s 
duty to supply food to his domestic servants. 
This right is secured to the servant by law, and 
the servant has a right to demand adequate 
food and suitable lodging. In most households 
the meal-times and the actual food served to the 
servants differ slightly from that supplied to the 
members of the family. This difference in the 
time of serving meals is more convenient, and 
the difference in food is also advisable. Servants 
are generally called upon to do a gooa deal of 
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work which involves muscular exercise. Thus 
flesh-forming foods are necessary. 

In a large household the servants usually break- 
fast about an hour carlier than the family. This 
leaves them free to prepare the breakfast and 
have everything in readiness at the appointed 
hour. In order that the house may be com- 
fortable, and some of the rooms cleaned and 
dusted before breakfast, it is necessary for 
most of the servants to rise in good time. 
They are therefore glad of an early meal. 
When the family are at breakfast, the maids 
responsible for the bedrooms will throw back 
the bedelothes, stripping the beds so that they 
may air well before remaking. In many houses 
a light lunch of bread and cheese is provided 
about eleven o’clock for those servants who 
desire it, and at about one o’clock a substantial 
middle-day dinner is served. In households 
where there are young children this dinner will 
coincide with that of the nursery. 

Meals. Between 4 and 5.30 tea of the 
“school-room ” type will be served, including 
bread-and-butter, and sometimes jam or cake. 
Then, in the evening, after the late dinner of the 
houschold is served, the servants take their last 
meal—supper. The character of this meal varics 
considerably in different classes of house- 
hold. In a large home it is fairly elaborate, 
and in a smaller one may merely involve a cup 
of cocoa and bread-and-butter, or cheese. If 
many servants have to be catered for the supply 
of food must be carefully checked or there will 
be unnecessary waste. In such cases the system 
of “ allowancing ” is employed, and a definite 
quantity of tea, sugar, cte., given out from the 
stores each week. This will be left in the hands 
of the housekeeper, or the mistress herself will 
supervise the matter, and we shall consider the 
question in detail when we deal with the duties 
of the housekeeper and cook. 

Hours. In the matter of lodging the master 
has also a duty towards his scrvant—to provide 
him, with a properly-equipped bedroom and room 
in which to take meals, The master must allow 
certain hours and definite “times during which 
the servant may absent herself. Should she, 
however, fail to return at night, the master is 
not sca ne to wait up for her beyond a 
reasonable hour. On the other hand, should a 
domestic servant absent herself without per- 
mission during a whole night, the master is 
justified in dismissing her without notice. But 
he must avail himself of the right at once, as 
soon as the offence has been comnitted, for he 
cannot afterwards bring forward that act of 
disobedience as a ground for dismissing the 
servant without notice. The mistress is bound 
in the same way as the master to feed her 
servants properly and to provide them with 
suitable lodging. If she is married and living 
with her husband, he will be responsible for the 
treatment of the servants—unless it can be 
shown that he supplied the necessary food, and 
it was wilfully withheld from the servants by 
the mistress. In such a case he will be exempt 
from blame, but the mistress is liable to an 
action by the servant. Quite apart from the 
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duty involved towards a fellow-creature, a 
master and mistress will find it essential to 
their own legal safety to consider carefully their 
dutics to their servants. Should a master or 
mistress so neglect a servant and withhold from 
him proper food until he becomes enfeebled and 
unfit for his dutics, and should such a servant 
die, his death being accelerated by the master’s 
neglect, the master exposes himself to the risk 
of conviction of manslaughter or even of murder. 

Criminal Liability. The obligation of 
the master to provide adequate food and lodging 
is emphasised by law. For it is provided by 
statute that— 

“Whosoever being legally liable either as a 
master or mistress to provide for any servant 
necessary food, clothing, or lodging, shall wil- 
fully and without lawful excuse refuse or neglect 
to provide the same so that the life of such 
servant shall be endangered or the health ot 
such servant shal] have been or shall he likely 
to be permanently injured, shall be guilty of 
a misdemeanour, and being convicted thereof 
shall be liable to be kept in penal servitude for 
any period from three to five years or imprisoned 
for any period not exceeding two years with or 
without hard labour.” 

“Where a master, being legally liable to 
provide for his servant necessary food, clothing, 
medical aid, or lodging, wilfully or without 
lawful excuse refuses or neglects to provide 
the same whereby the health of the servant is 
or is likely to be seriously or permanently injured, 
he shall, on summary conviction, be liable either 
to pay a penalty not exceeding £20, or to be 
imprisoned for a term not exceeding six months 
with or without hard labour.” 

Clothing. In the matter of clothing, 
the master is not ordinarily bound to provide 
his servants with clothing, unless some special 
agreement to that effect has been made. In some 
cases a particular livery is given to menservants, 
and in individual cases it becomes the absolute 
property of the servant after a certain length of 
time. In the case of maidservants some mistresses 
prefer to provide them with dresses of a par- 
ticular colour and material. In the case of caps 
and aprons, cuffs and collars, and similar details, 
the mistress may prefer to choose the particular 
kind her maids shall wear, and in such cases 
it is more generous to provide them. The 
mistress may sclect a particular kind of apron 
that is more costly than the one the maid would 
select were the choice left entirely to her. In 
small households, where only one or two maids 
are kept, some mistresses will invest in large 
and particularly strong housework aprons for 
wear during the performance, of rough and dirty 
work. Strong gloves should also be provided for 
the servants to wear when cleaning grates, 
polishing silver, and on other occasions when 
without such special protection the hands would 
become unnecessarily dirty. 

Ilineas. If the servant be laid up with a 
short illness the master is not justified in dis- 
missing him without notice. If, on the other 
hand, the servant develops a serious complaint, 
the master may at once give him notice, paying 


his wages up to the date of dismissal. It is 
not sufficient to send the servant to a hospital. 
In such a case the master is liable for the ser- 
vant’s wages during the time he is ill (unless in 
the meantime he gives him a week’s notice) ; 
nor can the master deduct anything from wages 
to recoup himself for the time that the servant 
was unable to serve him. The master is not 
bound, unless he has made a special agreement. 
to that effect, to supply his servant with medical 
attendance. If, however, when the servant falls 
ill, the master calls in his own medical man, he 
will be liable for the fees incurred, and he cannot 
deduct them from the servant’s wages except 
by the acquiescence of the servant in question. 

Board Wages. If for any reason it 
becomes necessary for the servant or servants 
to be left at home while the rest of the family 
are away, it is usual to place them on what 
are termed board wages. This is a sum of money 
paid in addition to ordinary wages, and intended 
to be spent on the food and other necessaries 
to which the servant would be entitled if the 
master were at home. The actual sum paid 
will vary according to the style of household 
in which the servant is engaged, and it will 
also vary with the sex of the servant. for whom 
such provision is being made. Thus, a mini- 
mum sum paid to a maidservant as board wages 
would be 10s. a week in addition to her ordinary 
wages, the amount being increased in a wealthier 
establishment, or when paid to a manservant. 

In a large household where many servants 
are left on board wages, each will be paid his 
or her allowance individually, but as a general 
rule the servants will add the small independent 
sums together for current expenses. Under 
this arrangement, by good management, cach 
servant will live exceedingly well, and a surplus 
will probably be left over from the total sum 
of board-wage moncy, which can then be divided 
among them. It is a well-known fact that it is 
always proportionately cheaper and more 
economical in every way to cater for several 
persons rather than for onc. There necd be 
very little waste, greater variety in the actual 
food provided is possible, and small initial 
expenses become infinitesimal when shared by 
several, whereas such expenscs amount up to 
an alarming total when met by one person alone. 

Alternative Methods. Occasionally a 
mistress will consider it desirable to dispense 
with the system of paying board wages, and 
arrange that the servants shall purchase neccs- 
sities for themselves at the various shops at 
which she deals. In this case the accounts 
for all such commodities will be sent in to the 
mistress on her return. Such a system docs not 
generally commend itself, and the objections 
which can be raised to it are obvious. 

To begin with, servants gencrally prefer the 
board wages. This gives them perfect freedom 
in the selection of their food, and, moreover, 
should they be of an economical turn of mind, 
enables them with perfect honesty to save a 
small margin of profit on their weekly allowance. 
The system of arranging for all expenses to be 
entered in an account has very many disadvant- 
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ages. The servant feels that each item of 
expenditure may be examined and criticised b 
the mistress, who, on the other hand, will 
probably find the whole system very expensive 
and unsatisfactory. Of course, providing the 
servants are reasonably economical and con- 
scientious, the accounts need not be extortion- 
ately large ; but then, again, the mistress may 
feel e little uncomfortable lest, through over- 
conscientiousness, her servants have stinted 
themselves in her absence. And even the most. 
contented of servants may not be able to resist. 
the feeling that they might have becn treated 
more liberally. 

Thrift. A mistress who has her servants’ 
well-being at heart will take care—particularly 
if her servants be young—to instil into them 
the idea of the necessity for thrift. A young 
and inexperienced servant, coming, perhaps, for 
the first time into service from school and home, 
has no idea of the most advisable use to which 
to put her money. Her essential expenses are 
met for her—food and lodging are already 
provided for. She has, however, to keep 
herself well equipped in the matter of clothes ; 
and a certain sum will be essential for travelling 
expenses, pocket-money, stamps, etc. Many 
domestic servants have to send regular help to 
their family, and this considerably lessens the 
total wage. But every mistress should, as far 
as possible, urge on her servant the necessity 
for thrift, and encourage them to set aside at 
any rate a small proportion of her wages yearly. 


Kitchen Etiquette. Kitchen etiquette 
varies widely in different households, and with 
the number of servants employed. Where 
only two or three maids are kept, there 
will probably be no separate room for the 
servants’ meals, when they will take them 
together in the kitchen. Their preparation, and 
the duty of laying the table, will fall to 
the share of the cook, or of the kitchenmaid 
should one be kept. If one of the servants is 
the children’s nurse, she will, in all probability, 
take her meals upstairs in the nursery at the 
same time. In this case, it will be a matter for 
the mistress to arrange with her servants at the 
time of engaging them—whether the nurse is to 
fetch her meals from the kitchen, or whcther 
they will be brought up to the nursery by one of 
the servants. It will be well for the mistress to 
make this point quite clear, for, unless she docs 
so, there may be some friction between the nurse 
and the otherservants, on the ground that they 
may object to waiting on her as a fellow- 
servant. 

HouseHKeeper’s Room and Servants’ 
Hall. The housekeeper’s room is furnished 
as a sitting-room, and is used by the house- 
keeper and other servants for their meals. 
Here the butler, lady’s-maid, and valet take 
their meals with the housekeeper. Should there 
be guests staying in the house, accompanied by 
maids, these ladies’-maids will also take their 
meals in this room. All the other servants 
presided over by the cook have their meals in the 
servants’ hall, a large room furnished comfort- 
ably but plainly as a sitting-room or dining- 
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room. The servants’ hall is generally quite 
near the kitchen, and is used by them as a 
sitting-room in the intervals of their duties. In 
small households there will be no servants’ hall, 
but the kitchen is used instead. Even in a very 
small establishment an effort should beaade to 
make the servants’ room as comfortable as 
possible. The cheerful surroundings of well- 
polished saucepan-lids and dish-covers, theneatly 
arranged dresser and shining range, all contribute 
an air of comfort to the room. 

A thoughtful mistress will make the room 
still more cosy by providing it with a floor- 
- covering. A square carpet, for instance, is very 
suitable, if not too large, since it can be taken up 
during the busiest part of the day when cooking 
operations are in full swing, and replaced when 
the servants have practically finished their 
day’s work. Then the table should be furnished 
with a cloth also, which can be put on 
one side until the ordinary kitchen routine is 
over. Every kitchen which serves also as the 
servants’ dining or sitting-room, should be pro- 
vided with two or three comfortable chairs and 
a bookcase containing a selection of books. By 
these simple means, the servants who have met 
with much consideration, are much more likely 
to be satisfied with their lot, and to remain 
faithful in the service of such a mistress. 

Smaller Households. The number of 
servants kept will vary with the position of the 
master. In a simple ménage, where the income 
of the master does not exceed £200 a year, onc 
servant only will be kept—a general servant— who 
will be responsible for all the housework, with the 
assistance of the mistress, and perhaps that of 
grown-up daughters also. In some households, 
a cook and a housemaid will be kept, and with 
the gradation of income more servants will be 
employed. In many middle-class houscholds 
women-servants only are kept, but in larger 
establishments men retainers are csscntial. A 
footboy or page is often kept, in addition to 
maidservants, where no manservant is kept ; and 
in wealthier households the number of men- 
servants kept will, to a certain extent, be 
regulated by the number of women-servants. 


Occasionally, preference is given to additional 
maidservants instead of menservante; for 
example, a kitchenmaid may be engaged to 
assist the cook, her other duties being mainly 
those which would be performed by a page. 
Large Households. In a large house- 
hold the four chief servants are the housekeeper, 
the butler, the lady’s-maid, and the valet. ey 
take their meals together and their duties bring 
them more in contact with their master and 
mistress than the work of any of the other 
servants. Thus, it is important for these upper 
servants to be particularly careful in their 
manner and bearing towards their employers— 


to be invariably respectful in their presence, and 
unflinchingly loyal in their absence. These 
oints are of the very greatest importance. The 


ousekeeper has abundant opportunity of in- 
fluencing the women-servants of the household 
for good, who will all take their cue from her. 

The butler is similarly responsible for the tone 
prevalent among the menservants. One of his 
duties will be that of securing faithful service 
from the under menservants. He must be con- 
scientious and painstaking in the execution of 
his own duties, for he will find it difficult to 
obtain satisfactory service for his master from 
others should he in any way be remiss himself, 

In their bearing towards their employers the 
manner of upper and lower servants should 
entirely coincide. ‘The most perfect civility and 
politeness is accepted as an casential characteristic 
in the execution of duty. The servant should 
never sit down in the presence of the master or 
mistress unless expressly told to do so; .for 
example, a mistress may tell her sewing-maid 
to remain seated while she herself is busy in the 
room. ‘The servant should also be careful not 
to offer an opinion unless invited to do so, and 
never to attempt conversation unless at the 
instigation of her mistress. If this attention 
to manner and deportment is observed carefully 
by the servants the master and mistress 
will be spared the necessity of making any 
unpleasant complaint on this score, und the 
servant will escape the disagreeable necessity 
of listening to it. 


Continued 
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THE STORY OF THE MAKING OF THE EARTH 


By W. E. Garrett FISHER 


GEOLOGY, as its Greck name indicates, is “‘ the 
science of the earth.”’ It deals with the 
structure and the history of the planet on which 
we live, and with the natural processes which have 
moulded it. It endeavours to show how the 
world around us may have developed out of the 
gascous nebula, or fiery haze of clashing atoms, 
which represents the earliest form in which the 
materials of the earth can be pictured by the 
scientific imagination. It teaches us to read the 
wonderful record which is written in the folds 
of the rocks and stamped upon tho surface of the 
earth, and so to form an idea of the various stages 
through which our planet must have passed 
before it could be the fitting abode of human 
civilisation. Finally, it enables us to look with 
the eye of science below the smiling surface of 
fields and parks, or the sandy desolation of the 
desert, and to predict the places in which it is 
likely to be worth while for the miner, the 
railway engineer, and the well-sinker to begin 
their operations with a hope of successful results. 
The study of geology pre-supposes some 
knowledge of geography, or the superficial 
features of the earth, which it is the function of 
the geologist to explain and interpret. It is 
further necessary to assume an elementary 
acquaintance with chemistry and physics when 
the student begins to inquire into the mineral 
constituents of the earth’s crust. The student 
will obtain these from the special courses on the 
subjects. But thespecial charm of this science 
is that the best place to study it is in the open air, 
and that the most essential piece of apparatus 
for the scholar is a good pair of eyes and a strong 


pair of legs. 


The main laws of geology can be studied 
within the range of a holiday walk, though it 
may be necessary to travel far afield in order to 
witness their application on a larger scale. We 
propose in this course of study to set them forth 
much as an intelligent lad might be able to 
deduce them from a scries of rambles with a 
practical geologist, saying as little as may be 
about those branches of the science which can 
be properly learnt only in a well-equipped 
laboratory and under the direct supervision 
of a teacher. 

The Geologist’s Walk. The first thing 
which strikes the would-be geologist with open 
eyes, in the course of such a country ramble as 
forms the best introduction to this science, ia 
that the features of the earth’s surface always 
differ, and yet are always recurring. Every turn 
in the road introduces a slightly different land- 
scape, which, nevertheless, depends for its for- 
mation on a comparatively small number of 
details variously combined. The study of these 
details, with their unison in the several types of 
scenery, is the subject-matter of ‘Descriptive 
Geology. The study of the natural processes 
which modify them is the subject-matter of 
Physical Geology, and the study of the changes 
through which they have come to exist in their 
present form is the subject-matter of Historical 
Geology. All the numerous sub-divisions which 
learned inventors of names have suggested 
come under one or other of these main classes. 
Wecan, in short, study only the present and the 
past—what is, and how it has come to be. 

First of all, our pedestrian will notice a 
difference in the materiale of which the earth’s 
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surface is composed. He starts his walk on the 
street pavement, we will suppose, which is made 
of granite blocks, or of flagstones, which may be 
composed of compacted sand or the shells of very 
ancient sea-creatures, of asphalt, or concrete, 
or some other material which man finds it con- 
venient to walk on. As the strects merge into 
the country, perhaps this pavement changes into 
a path of cinders or compacted earth, until it 
disappears altogether, and our pedestrian is 
stretching his legs on the macadam of the road- 
way, which he can easily sec to be made up in a 
different fashion of small fragments of stone 
closely packed together—and too often coated 
with their detritus in the shape of dust and mud. 
All these materials, however, do not present the 
natural surface, but only what has replaced it 
at the bidding and for the convenience of man. 
Thus, the urban geologist learns—as his first 
Jesson—that the crust of the earth has becn 
modified in parts by the existence of life. 

Soon we leave the road and followa footpath 
through the fields. Here the variety of materials 
composing the earth’s crust is still better illus- 
trated. One ficld is sandy, another of heavy 
clay, another of that admirable loam which is a 
mixture of the two. The path leads through a 
little copse, and we notice the rich leaf-mould 
that has accumulated under the trees. Here and 
there a heap of stones has been gathered out of 
the ploughed soil, and the most cursory glance 
will show us that they are of severa] different 
kinds. 

Rivers in Landscape. The path brings 
us to the side of a little stream, and we 
follow it upwards. It leads us towards the 
hills which are the usual object of such a ramble, 
and we note the gradual change in its fashion of 
running. Down in the open tields it flows along 
slowly and equably, only a foot or two below 
the bank on which we are walking. But as we 
ascend its course it becomes at once smaller 
and more lively. Here and there the banks 
rise suddenly, and we cannot fail to notice that 
the stream is cutting them away, and perhaps 
we go on to the just conclusion that the whole 
valley down which it flows was once carved out 
of the hills by a stronger prehistoric stream. 
We notice, too, that where the land is cultivated 
and the soil is soft the stream winds about and 
makes broad, fantastic curves; but where, 
nearer the hills, the banks begin to show rocky 
walls, it runs straight, swift and narrow, in 
little glens or ravines. It begins to dawn on 
us that rivers have something to do with the 
shapo of the land. When we go home we take 
down an atlas, and see that everywhere, on the 
large scale as on the small, rivers run down 
from the hills in intricate but ever widening 
valley-systems to the sea; and it becomes 
apparent that this is not a mere truism, but a 
peo ORIon fact which helps to explain how the 
and has been carved into its present shape. 

As we continue to ascend our stream, we come 
toa tumbling waterfall [2 and 8); and if we study 
it carefully, weshall find that just here the water 
is coming over a ridge of solid rock, much harder 
than anything which we have seen yet. The 
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running water, which comes down thick with 
sediment and mud after rain, is constantly 
wearing away the land ; but it cannot act upon 
the rock nearly so fast as on the softer soil, 
though it does act upon it, and so the rib of 
stone has made a kind of wall over which the 
stream has to plunge. Probably the young 
geologist has tried on occasion to dig a really 
deep hole in some garden, and he knows that 
sooner or later he comes down to this solid rock, 
which nothing short of dynamite seems able to 
break up. Yet the running water has made 
a breach in it: for the centre of the stream is 
far below the rocky banks that stand up on 
each side. So two more lessons are added: 
one, that the soil which covers the earth in 
most civilised parts is only a skin a few feet 
thick over the rocky skeleton which underlies 
it; the other, that even this ‘‘ eternal rock,”’ 
as poets call it, is liable to be worn away by 
running water, apparently the softest and 
least destructive of things. 

How the Land is Moulded. Well, 
the walk has now brought us up right among 
the hills that were blue on the horizon when we 
started. The cultivation has come to an end, 
and we can wander about as we choose. Clearly 
there must be something to keep the farmer 
away. It is partly a difference in soil, as we 
can see readily enough when we investigate 
among the roots of the heather, or pull up some 
of the short, wiry grass, very different from the 
luscious pasture down in the valley. Partly it 
is the change in the contour of the land, which 
is all ups and downs—no place for the harvest 
cart or the plough. It is the business of geology 
to tell us what has produced this variation in 
the outlines of the land. And one of the chief 
ways in which the question is answered is by 
the comparison of various places which are in 
different stages of the same kind of develop- 
ment. 

Thus, we go to Beachy Head and watch the 
waves busily attacking that tremendous coast, 
eating into the softer parts of the cliffs and 
leaving the harder places to stand boldly up. 
If, on the way back to London, we pause on 
the top of Reigate Hill, and look abroad over 
the rich valley that stretches away for miles 
below us [1], we can hardly fail to ask ourselves 
if the sea did not once wash the foot of the hill 
on which we stand ; and the answer is that it 
did. We see a range of hills, again, of which 
all the lower parts are smooth and rounded, 
whilst the higher summits are fretted into 
sharp and picturesque crags. We tell ourselves 
that some vanished agency must have been 
at work to produce this well-marked difference, 
and it needs hardly the evidence of the pebbles 
that we find scratched into long striations on 
their surface to tell us that all but the high 
summits were once covered with a sheet of ice, 
filing down inequalities and leaving a smooth 
contour. 

The Fossil Record. So the fossil fishes 
which are found in the midst of the sandstone 
blocks quarried high up on the hillside assure us 
that once the sea rolled over the inland spot on 
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HOW WATER HAS CARVED THE LAND 


1. An old arm of the sea: From Reigate Hill 2 and 3, Typical waterfalls 
(2, Scale Force, Crummockwater; 3, Stock Ghyll Force, Ambleside) 
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which we stand, no less than the discovery of tree- 
érunks and ferns in the seams of coal [4] assures 
us that we warm our rooms and drive our engines 
with the remains of prehistoric forests. We 
notice some curious little pits on the surface of a 
sandstone slab which is going to be built into a 
new house, and they remind us of the day when 
the material of that slab was a bed of sand by 
the seashore, just firm enough to receive the 


marks of a shower of rain which it preserved, ° 


under the shelter of the next layer of sand 

brought in by the waves, through uncounted 
ages. Tho footmarks of extinct birds or reptiles 
tell the same story. The reproduction of the 
belemnite fossil [5] is interesting as a reminder 
of the growth of our knowledge in this branch 
of geological science. Various ages have attri- 
buted this fossil to various origins. In pre- 
Christian civilisation it was held to be a product 
of ® mammal. Later, belemnite fossils were 
called “fingers from Mount Ida,” or “ Devil’s 
fingers,” with origin undecided. Then the 
theory was advanced that they were produced 
by lightning, and was followed by the supposi- 
tion that they were stalactites. At length 
investigation proved them to be organic re- 
mains, the internal shells of curious gregarious 
animals that frequented shallow water. A bit 
of chalk, scen through the microscope, is made 
up of tiny shells andi spicules which once formed 
part of the minute organisms that basked in 
the warm waves of a primeval ocean. Every- 
thing about us almost may thus be impressed 
into the service of the geologist, to throw some 
light upon the strange problems of the building 
of our world. 

The acience of geology, then, deals with the 
structure and history of the earth. It must be 
studie 1 in the field and tho quarry, no less than 
in the lecture-room and the museum, if it is really 
to tell a vital story. Here it is possible only to 
give an outline of the chief facts which are known 
with certainty about the materials of which the 
earth’s crust is made and the natural processes 
which have built them up into the fair and fertile 
earth on which we live. 

THE MAKING OF THE EARTH 

* Geology deals chiofly with the crust of the 
earth, because it is the most important part of our 
planet—the part on which we live. It is also 
.the only part which we really know. Man 
has done little more than scratch the surface ; 
his deepest: borings go down little more than a 

- mile—one four-thousandth part of the distance to 
the centre. We can, indeed, infer a good deal 
as to what lies lower down, but we soun come 
to the intensely heated tntertor, as to the physical 
condition of which geologists are not yet quite 
agreed. It is almost solely the crust that we 
shall study, and chiefly that part of it which lies 
within a few feet of the surface. First, however, 
we must take a glance at the history of the earth 
asa whole. This belongs as much to astronomy 
(the course on which may be consulted for 
further details) as to geology, but some acquaint- 
ance with it is an essential preliminary. 

The Earth as a Blaze of Light. 
The earth was once “a fluid haze of light.” 


The whole solar system, in which it is one of the 
smaller planets, waa originally a vast nebula, 
or swarm of fiery dust and gas molecules, roughly 
spherical, and more than 5,000 million miles in 
diameter. This nebula was all rotating about 
Its centre ; it was also cooling, by the radiation 
of heat into space, and contracting. As it con- 
tracted it shed a series of rings at varying dis- 
tances from the centre, each of which, with one 
exception, gradually coalesced into a “planet 
revolving round the central portion, which 
formed the comparatively small star which we 
call the sun The four outer rings gave birth to 
the major planets—Neptune, Uranus, Saturn, 
and Jupiter—which are still in a more or less 
nebulous condition. The next ring never 
coalesced, but broke up into a large number of 
asteroids or minor planets, of which more than 
500 have been discovered already. There were 
still four other rings left behind as the nebula 
slowly contracted, which formed the four inner 
and smaller plancts—Mars, the Earth, Venus, 
and Mercury. 

Our First Glimpse of Earth. Thus our 
first distinct glimpse of the carth shows it as a 
nebulous star, still intensely hot, and with no solid 
nucleus, rotating on its own axis. and at the same 
time revolving round the sun in anearly circular 
orbit. The brilliant researches of Professor G. H. 
Darwin have illuminated this dawn of terres- 
trial history in a most curious and interesting 
fashion. The carth at present revolves on its 
axis in 24 hours—the artificial measure of time 
into which we divide the natural unit of the day 
fixed by the carth’s rotational period. But it is 
steadily losing time. The tides which are diurn- 
ally caused by the joint attraction of the sun 
and moon, sweeping round the earth in the 
direction opposite to that of its rotation, form a 
friction-brake precisely analogous to that which 
is used on the wheels of railway carriages or 
motor-cars. The retardation thus caused is so 
small as to be imperceptible in an ordinary 
lifetime ; it amounts only to a lengthening of 
the day by one second in about a thousand 
centuries. But in the vast periods of geological 
time even a tiny change like this accumulates to 
a serious quantity. And when the earth was 
still plastic. or even liquid—as it must have been 
in the process of cooling down from its nebulous 
state—the tides produced by the sun and moon 
in its actual substance must have operated as a 
far more powerful brake. 

Calculating this secular retardation backwards, 
Professor Darwin showed that there must have 
been a time when the day was only two or three 
hours in length. The effect of tidal friction 
also operates on the moon, since, by Newton's 
Second Law of Motion, action and reaction 
are equal and opposite. The moon is constantly 
travelling away from the earth, and at the same 
time revolving more slowly. Working this 
problem also backwards, Professor Darwin 
was able to show that there must have been a 
time when the earth was rotating in a period 
of between two and three hours, and the moon 
was revolving round it at the same period, at a 
distance almost inappreciable. 


The Origin of the Moon. Another 
step in this luminous research was to show that 
when the earth was a liquid spheroid, rotating 
rapidly about its axis, it must have been in a 
state of dangerously unstable equilibrium. We 
do not know the exact speed with which it 
began to rotate after the nebular ring had 
coalesced, but we do know that at first, under 
the influence of solar gravitation, that speed 
must have tended to increase. Thus the liquid 
globe of the earth was exposed to two con- 
tending forecs—that of gravity, which held 
it together, and that of the so-called centrifugal 
force, which tended to make it break up, as a 
grindstone or a fly-wheel bursts when spun too 
fast. It can be shown that when the period 
of the earth’s rotation had decreased to about 
two hours and twenty minutes, these two forces 
were exactly balanced. The least increase in 
speed would overcome the force of gravity, which 
of course remained constant, and something 
must give way. 

‘The Moon Flung Off From the 
Earth.” Jt cannot be a mere coincidence that 
the calculation of the moon’s motion, when it was 
all but in contact with the earth, shows that it 
must have made a complete revolution in some- 
thing between two and two and a half hours. 
The conclusion is irresistible. Originally the 
moon formed an integral portion of the earth. 
But as the speed of the earth’s rotation increased 
under the gravitational pull of the sun, it crept. 
up to the critical velocity at which tho carth 
could no longer hold together. There was a 
vast cataclysm, beyond anything which we 
can imagine, and the moon was flung off from 
the spinning earth—possibly in the form at 
first of a meteoric ring, which eventually con- 
densed into our satellite. As soon as the moon 
had an independent existence, it set up vast 
tides in its parent earth, which acted as a powcr- 
ful brake. The earth’s rotation began to slow 
down again, and the moon began to travel 
outwards in a widening spiral. This beautiful 


theory of the moon’s evolution is now generally 
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accepted. Thus we can read the history of the 
first, and still the greatest, geological cataclysm 
of which there remuins any record. 


The Earth and its Envelopes. The 
earth, as we know it, is an oblate spheroid [6] 
a globe, that is, which is slightly flattened at 
its poles, which are the ends of the axis about 
which it revolves. Its equatorial diameter is 
about 7,926°59 miles, and its polar diameter 
about 7,901°47 miles. The cause of this depar- 
ture from the perfectly spherical torm—which 
would have been assumed by the earth if its 
materials had coalesced under the sole influence 
of gravity and cohesion—is the earth’s rotation 
combined with the solar tide. Calculation shows 
that the present shape of the earth is that 
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which would have been assumed by a liquid 
globe rotating at its present speed, whence we 
conclude that the earth solidified at a times 
when its rotational period was practically the 
same as it is to-day. 

The earth consists of shells, liko an onion. 
It is a globe covered by a solid crust—the 
lithosphere—which is surrounded by an envelope 
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of air—the atmosphere—and in part by an 
envelope of water—-the hydrosphere. It is the 
lithosphere, and especially the crust by which 
it is bounded, with which geology is mainly 
concerned. The outer cnvelopes are chicfly 
of interest from the effect which thry have on 
the surface of the crust. 

Atmosphere and Water. The atmo- 
sphere, or outcr envelope of the carth, consists 
chiefly of the air we breathe, a mechanical 
mixture of the gases oxygen and nitrogen, 
in the proportions by volume of about 1 to 4— 
exactly 20°60 to 79°4 N—with a small, varying 
amount of carbon dioxide and water vapour, 
and traces of rare gascs like argon and helium. 
It extends perceptibly to a height of at least 
150 miles, though more thag half of it is com- 
pressed by gravity to within three miles of the 
surface. It is equal in weight to an envelope 
of water covering the whole earth to a depth 
of 34 ft., and exerts a pressure on all substances 
at sea-level of rather Icss than 15 lb. to the 
square inch (one atmosphere). Its geological. 
effects are very considerable, as the rocks of the 
lithosphere are superficially modified by wind— 
laden with dust—rain, hail and snow. - 

The hydrosphere, or surface water of the 
earth, also plays a great part in the work of 
geological change. This water is pufficient, if 
the surface were a dead level, to cover the whole 
earth to a depth of nearly two miles. But the 
various forces which have been at work in the 
course of the Jast hundred million years or so have 
modified the earth’s surface so that it presents 
considerable inequalities of level, ranging from 
five miles above the mean level in the highest 
Himalayan summits to six miles below it in the 
deepest abysses of the ocean. Consequently, 
the water of the hydrosphere has chiefly collected 
itself into the seas which occupy the depressed 
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portions of the surface, and which cover nearly 

three-fourths of the whole area of the earth— 

about 145,000,000 square miles. A considerable 
part of the water is always suspended as vapour 
in the atmosphere, and a complete system of 
circulation is set up under the solar influence. 
(See the Course on GroaRapyy.] The water 
evaporates from the seas, falls as rain.on the 
land, and is returned to the sea by the rivers 
which it thus forms. It is one of the most 
effective agents in the geological operations which 
are constantly altering the surface of the earth. 
The Solid Earth. The great bulk of 
the earth consists of the lithosphere, or sclid 
globe of rocks, with which geology properly 
deals. It is on the part of this lithosphere, 
composing a little more than a quarter of the 
earth.s whole arca—55,000,000 square miles— 
which rises above the seas and is called land, 
that mankind lives. Practically the whole of 
its surface is exposed to the study of the geologist, 
who is also acqnainted with its interior structure, 
as displayed by mines and bore-holes, to the 
depth of something over a mile. It is his 
business to form inferences as to the condition 
of the parts which he cannot directly explore. 
He has also to tell us why the land is diversified 
so much, by plain and table-land, mountain- 
‘range and valley-system ; why the rivers flow 
through it, and what dominant force has traced 
their courses ; why one kind of soil is better 
suited than another to the purposes of agri- 
culture ; and how the miner can best prospect 
for the shafts with which he hopes to tap the 
mineral resources of the earth’s interior. Only 
a jong and thorough course of study can enable 
him to do all this ; but the principles on which 
he depends will be outlined jn the following 
chapters. 

Astronomy has already taught us that the 
earth was once so hot as to be a mere nebula, 
composed cither of fiery gases or of glowing 
articles of matter such as we now call meteorites, 

fe know, by common experience, that its surface 
is now cool and hard, and mostly composed of 
solid rocks, with a mantle of soil varying from 
one or two to hundreds of feet in thickness. 
How has this great change been brought 
about ? 

Influence of the Earth’s Motion. We 
know that three different agencies have been at 
work on the original nebula. Jt was originally 
in motion, rotating around its own axis, and 
this motion has been preserved and handed on 
to the carth. It was intensely hot, and has 
been Josing heat ever since. And it was made 
up of some sixty or seventy different substances 
—the so-called elements of the chemist—which 
have since entered into numerous kinds of 
combination with one another. 

First let us consider the influence of the 
earth’s motion. Everyone knows that a 
rotating body tends to take a circular or 
spherical form. If you whirl a skipping-rope 
round your head, its handle moves in a circle ; 
if you spin a chain-bracelet, it stiffens into a 
circle as it moves ; a lump of snow rolled along 
the ground takes a roughly spherical shape. 
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Further, a.drop of liquid always takes a ; 
cal form, even when it is not in moten ca 
the influence of other: forces. {Se YSICs, ] 
Thus al ce mass~Which was to piyo 
origin to, earth speedily sesumed ‘th. 
ciobulay shape which characterises every hs 
or planet or satellite that we have yet dis. 
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But, as we hayes ‘een, it was also 


1 to it 
bulge a little at the equator—thoughe for 
practical purposes, we may consider it as a 
perfect sphere. If we represented the earth by 
a globe five feet in diameter, the flattening at 
ne pole would be less than one-tenth of an 
inch. 


The Earth Cooling. Secondly, 

nebulous earth has constantly been losing heat 
by radiation out into space. All bodies, with 
some negligible exceptions, contract as they cool. 
A considerable volume of steam liquefies into a 
few drops of water, which change into solid ice 
with very slight alteration in bulk—this, by the 
way, is one of the exceptions, since water expands 
in freezing. The great mass of nebulous matter 
which once formed a sphere 5,000 million miles 
in diameter, has solidified into the sun and 
planets, which all put together would form a 
sphere of only about one five-thousandth of that 
diameter. Thus the nebulous earth steadily 
contracted as it lost heat, until finally it began to 
change from glowing gas into a very hot liquid— 
a globe of molten rock—from which, as we have 
scen, the moon was shot off under the influence 
of the centrifugal force. 

The exact steps of this liqguefying process arc 
still in doubt. We can never hope to trace this 
far-off part of the carth’s history with any great 
accuracy ; it is so much a question of inference 
and hypothesis. Some hold that the liquefying 
process began at the centre of the nebulous mass ; 
for though the heat may have been greatest 
there, so was the pressure, amounting perhaps to 
3,000,000 atmospheres, or 20,000 tons to the 
square inch—and we know that the melting 
point of nearly all substances rises in proportion 
to the pressure excrted on them. Others assert 
that it began at the outside, where cooling was 
fastest. What is certain is that it did begin 
somewhere, and continued until the whole vast 
nebulous bulk had shrunk into what we may 
for brevity call a liquid or plastic globe some 
8,000 miles in diamcter. 

The Solid Crust. Meanwhile, chemical 
changes have been going forward. At the high 
temperature of the original nebula it is probable 
that all the elements existed by themselves, 
being too hot to enter into combination. [See 
Cuemistey.] But as they cooled they began to 
form compounds; the iron and the oxygen 
rushed together, producing some oxide of iron ; 
hydrogen and oxygen gave birth to water- 
vapour, silicon and oxygen produced quartz, 

and so on. At this stage the history of the 
earth belongs rather to chemistry (g.v.) than 
to geology. 

The geological story really begins with the 
formation of the solid crust on the surface of 


the 


this liquid globe. As the secular cooling went 
on, the outer parts of the liquid mass must 
have begun to harden and solidify, just as the 
lava from a volcano-or the slag from a blast- 
furnace hardens when exposed to air, At first, 
no doubt, the hardened portions sank into the 
fiery liquid, and were dissolved again, but in 
time they began to become thicker and larger, 
and to adhere together, until at last the 
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whole globe was covered with a skin of solid, 
though still intensely heated, rock. The atmo- 
sphere meanwhile shrouded this globe, and began 
to check the rate at which heat was lost ; it con- 
tained not only the air which we breathe to-day. 
but all the water of the oceans and rivers in the 
shape of superheated stcam, as well as vast 
quantities of carbon dioxide, much of which is 
now fixed in our coal-measures. 

Heat of the Earth Within. An im- 
portant evidence of the formation of this solid 
crust is to be found in the well-known fact that 
the earth is still hotter within than it is on the 
surface. The phenomena of volcanoes, geysers, 
and hot springs bear witness to the existence 
of some internal reservoir of heat. That this is 
not merely local, but universally distributed, is 
shown by the fact that wherever we bore into the 
earth’s crust we find the temperature steadily 
increasing as we go down. On the average, the 
increase is 1°C, for every 90 ft. of descent. 
The actual rate varies widely according to the 
local conditions, but that is about the mean of 
numerous observations. If this rate were kept 
up, the temperature at the centre of the earth 
woulc be over 200,000° C. Probably the rate of 
increase does not remain so great; it must be 
remembered that we can follow it for only six 
or seven thousand feet. But there is no doubt 
that the interior of the earth is exceedingly hot. 
At a depth of 100 miles the temperature would 
be 5,700° above that of the surface, and no 
known substance would in the ordinary course 
remain solid. Thus the earlier view of the 
earth held it to consist of a solid crust, 50 to 
100 miles thick, floating on a molten globe, 
which served as the common reservoir for 
volcanoes. 

Condition of Earth’s Interior. But 
this view has been seriously modified by 
the progress of knowledge. Astronomers have 
shown that, if the earth’s interior were really 
fluid, the sun and moon would cause vast tides 


in it which would seriously peta the motion 
of our satellite. Nothing of the kind takes place, 


and it has been calculated with entire certainty 
that the earth, as a:whole, must be far more righ 
than if it were a. globe of solid steel. 
earlier geologists omitted to take account. of 
the immense pressures which the weight of the 
superincum bent strata exerts a the materials 
of the earth’s interior, and which greatly raise 
the meting point of the ordinary rocks. (See 
Course on sics.] Thus, the modern view 
is that the interior of the earth is practically 
solid all through, in spite of the immense 
temperature which must prevail in it. The 
best theory is that of Professor Arrhenius, who 
has put forward the view that the earth is a 
vast bubble, consisting of a. solid crust [7], 
perhaps 30 or 40+ miles thick, resting. on a 
liquid magma of 60 to 100 miles, which 
shades off into a globe of gas. 2 

But this gas is very different in physical 
BA a from any which we know in our 
aboratories. That itis gas we argue, because the 
temperature at this depth must be higher than 
the critical temperature of any’ known substance 
—i.e., the temperature at which a substance 
can remain solid or liquid under any 
pressure. [See Puysics.] But it is gas under 
& pressure so vast that its density is two or 
three times greater than that of any known 
rock, and ita rigidity and incompreasibility 
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are preater than those of steel. Probably 
at least half of this gas consists of iron and 
other metals. It is almost impossible to 
realise this condition of matter, but a number 
of arguments—such as those based on the speed 
with which seismic waves are transmitted 
through the substance of the earth, and on some 
anomalies of volcanic action, as well as that 
derived from what we know of the bchaviour 
of substances at high temperatures and under 
great pressure—make it equally difficult to 
get away from its necessity. 

The Earth as it is. The carth, then, which 
geology has to study, consists of a serves of shells 
of matter in different states [7]. The central core 
is a globe of about 7,600 miles in diameter, which 
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is composed of iron and other elements, probably 
not forming compounds, in the gascous state, 
but exposed to such tremendous pressure that 
it behaves as a solid and extremely rigid body. 
Outside this core is a shell of liquid matter which 
consists of all the racks which we know at the 
surface in a state of fusion, perhaps 100 miles 
in thickness. Upon this magma floats the 
solid crust, 30 or 40 miles thick, which is com- 
posed of the various rocks which we have now 
to study, breaking down at the surface into 
soil. ree-fourths of the surface of this crust 
are covered by the water of the oceans, the 
hydrosphere, the rest being dry land. Outside 
all comes the atmospheric mantle, chiefly com- 
posed of air, which supports life, acts as a blanket 
to keep the earth warm and a shield against the 
blows of meteorites, and‘extends to’a perceptible 
height of about 150 miles. 


The Materials of tke Earth’s Crust. 
Before we can procee_ to. consider the later 
history of the earth, an@‘to ask how the hot, 
bare rocks, of which-the surface was originally 
com have given birth to the habitable 
earth on whith we live, with its varieties of soil 
and cortour, we must study the materials of 
which they are composed. Within our limits 
it is possible to take only a brief survey of the 
more important of these. 


Minerals and Rocks. We shall first 
consider the minerals, which are the chief 
constituents of the earth’s crust, and shall then 
pass on to inquire how, and under what condi- 
tions, they have given birth to the rocks which 
build up the carth’s surface. Two definitions 
may be given here, but it must be noted that 
they do not bear the weight of definitions in 
chemistry and physics. 

A mtneral is a naturally-formed non-living 
substance which is composed of one or more 
Herr substances, an a certain definite 
physical properties by which it may always 
be eid : : 

A rock is “a mass of matter composed of one 
or more simple mincrals, having usually a 
variable chemical composition, without necess- 
arily symmetrical external form, and ranging in 
cohesion from mere loose débris up to the most 
compact stone.” (Geikie). 

Examples of familiar minerals are diamond, 
iron pyrites, quartz or rock-crystal, calcite or 
Iceland spar, common salt, mica. All con- 
stituents of the earth’s crust are known as rocks, 
in the geological sense, when they occur in 
mass. Mud, sand, and loam are rocks, 
as are granite, lava, sandstone, limestone and 
coal. a. 

We shal] begiti witn’an account of the chief 


rock-forming minerals, and the elements which 
compose them. 

Chief Elements which form 
Minerals. The earth’s crust is composed 
of some sixty or seventy elements, or bodies, 
which cannot as yet be analysed into simpler 
substances. [Sce CuEMIsTRY.] Mostof these are 
found in the sun and other stars, as is obvious 
from the nebular theory, which presupposes 
a common origin for bodies which form part 
of our system, or, indeed, of our universe. The 
larger number of these elements, however, play 
so small a part in the constitution of the earth 
that they may be neglected by the elementary 
geologist. The following list includes the 
elements of which 99 per cent. of the earth’s 
crust, as known to us, is composed, with their 
relative proportions, as indicated by Clarke’s 
laborious analyses of a very large number of 
typical rocks : 


Chemical Percentage of 
Element. Symbol. earth’ s crust 

which tt forms. 
Oxygen O 47°02 
Silicon Si 28°06 
Aluminium Al 8°16 
Tron Fe 4°64 
Calcium Ca 3°50 
Magnesium Mg 2°62 
Sodium Na 2°63 
Potassium K 2°32 
Hydrogen H 0°17 
Carbon C 0°12 

These ten clements form 99°24% 


of the earth’s solid crust. 


Hydrogen, of course, is of importance as one 
of the constituents of water, which enters largely 
into the composition of many rocks. Nstrogen 
(N), which forms no appreciable part of the 
crust, should be added to the list on account of 
its presence in the air. For an account of 
the properties of these and other elements, 
the reader is referred to the course on CHEMISTRY. 
The various minerals which we have to study in 
geology are compounds of these elements. 
About 800 of these are known, and distinguish- 
able wherever they occur by their permanent 
charactcristics. We need only -make acquain- 
tance here, however, with a comparatively 
small selection of the more common minerals. 
Some minerals, such as coal and the ores of the 
various metals which enter so largely into our 
industries, have a practical importance which 
is out of all proportion to their place in the 
gencral geological scheme, and the course on 
Mrinina will deal with many which we must 
here be content merely to mention. 
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The Shaping of the Coast. The coast, 
or margin of sea and land, is an area rapidly 
wearing away under the ceaseless influence of 
the waves and of the sand and shingle they 
are perpetually hurling to and fro. Coasts may 
be either flat or high, composed either of hard 
or soft rock, and either drowned or raised. 
drowned coast is one where the land has sunk 
or the sea has risen, so that the low grounds 
and valleys are flooded. A raised coast is one 
where the land has risen or the sea has retired, 
so that wHat was formerly the sea bottom is 


exposed. 

A flat coast is usually sandy, often bordered by 
sandhills and lagoons. It may be carved into 
cliffs, as in the olay cliffs of Norfolk. A raised 
coast is usually flat from the long-continued 
action of the waves during the period when it was 
submerged. Flat coasts have no good harbours. 

A submerged, or drowned, coast differs accord- 
ing to the nature of the submerged region. If 
this was hilly or mountainous, with valle 
running sarallel to the shore, the coast will 
ironbound and harbourless unless the sea-level 
has risen sufficiently to give access to the valleys 
behind the first range of heights. If this apa 
T-shaped gulfs are formed. Where the valleys 
open at right angles to the sea they become 
bays, usually with excellent harbours. The hills 
between the valleys rise as peninsulas, or islands. 
If the land was flat before drowning took place 
a flat coast is the result. 

Glaciated valleys, which have irregular floors 
and steep sides, form fiords when submerged, of 
the type seen in Norway and in the west coast of 
Scotland. 

Where the land is composed of soft rocks a 
more uniform coast-line results than where it 
is composed of harder rocks, or of hard and 
soft rocks mixed. The waves in eating out the 
softer rocks often form magnificent sea caves, 
natural arches, and pinnacles. 


THE LIVING WORLD 


We have concluded our survey of the various 
forces which are continually at work on 
our planet. Let us briefly summarise the 
results. The rotation and revolution of the 
earth, together with the inclination of the axis, 
tend to equalise the distribution of tempera- 
ture over the whole surface of the globe. 
This is further promoted by the great systems 
of winds and ocean currents, which cause an 
interchange between the hot and cold air and 
the hot and cold surface waters of differently 
heated parts of the earth’s surface. In the cycle 
of changes which raises a drop of moisture from 
the ocean, carries it through the vast whirls of 
the atmospheric circulation, to fall at last as 
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rain, and be ultimately restored to the ocean 
through the agency of rivers, we have a beautiful 
provision of Nature for furnishing that constant 
supply of moisture without which plant life, 
and with it animal and human life, would vanish 
from the earth. Our study of the rainfall 
system showed how this supply of moisture is 

istributed in the form of rain as uniformly as 
may be over the globe. Finally, we saw how 
a whole set of forces, heat, cold, and water in 
the form of rain and river, are working on the 
irregular outlines of the land surface, wearin 
down the heights, filling up the hollows, an 
tending to bring about a surface of uniform ele- 
vation over which movement in all directions 
would be easy. While we cannot say that all 
these forces are contrived to fit the earth to 
become the home of man, there is at least no 
doubt that such is their outcome. 


The Far North. We have distinguished 
six climatic regions—the polar regions, the 
cool temperate lands, the warm temperate 
lands, the hot deserts, the hot inter-tropical 
lands with a summer rainy season and a winter 
dry season, and the equatorial lands with con- 
stant rains. Well-marked vegetation zones 
correspond to these. 

For a varying distance round the Poles the land 
is so completely buried beneath ice and snow that 
we do not know with certainty whether it consiste 
of land or sea. Beyond this comes the tundra, 
® poor moorland, frozen always to the depth 
of many feet, and covered with snow for most of 
the year. It has a brief summer, when the 
snow melts and the hard ground thaws on the 
surface for a few inches. A dwarf vegetation 
struggles into life, consisting of tiny berry- 
bearing bushes—cranberries and the like—and 
of “lichens and mosses of every conceivable 
colour, from the cream-coloured reindeer moss 
to the scarlet-cupped trumpet moss, interspersed 
with brilliant Alpine flowers.” The only tree, 
if such it may be called, is the dwarf birch, 
dwindled to a bush a foot or two high. Towards 
the margin of the tundra it begins to increase in 
size, and dwarf pines and firs appear. The 
trees increase in number and size, and the 
tundra passes gradually into poor, thin forest. 


Foresta of Cool Temperate Lands. 
On the margin of the tundra farthest from the 
Poles we have a scanty forest of stunted birches 
and firs, gradually becoming denser till they form 
vast forestsof noble trees, The whole of the cool 
temperate lands in both the Old and the New 
Worlds were once entirely covered with forest, 
consisting in the north of trees with needle- 
shaped evergreen leaves—the coniferous pines 
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and firs—and in lower latitudes of trees 
which lose their leaves in winter—deciduous 
trees—such as the oak, elm, beech, etc, These 
foreste still cover hundreds of thousands of 
square miles in North America and Asia, but 
they have been cleared in rie a aor in the 
north and east and on the highlands of the 
centre. In the Southern Hemisphere they are 
found in the forests of Chile and Southern 
New Zealand. 

Forests of Warm Temperate Lands. 
The warm temperate lands lie in less rainy lati- 
tudes than the cool temperate lands, and, 
except on the margins, are too dry for forests. 
New species of trees, better suited to warmer 
climates and drier, appear. In Europe the 
Spanish chestnut is a link between the 
deciduous forests of Central Europe and the 
evergreen forests of Southern Europe and 
Northern Africa, in which the commonest trees 
are evergreen oaks, including the cork oak, and 
species of pine never seen in the colder North. 
In the Southern Hemisphere warm temperate 
forests are found in the southern part of Brazil, 
in South America, in Natal, South Africa, and 
in New South Wales and Victoria in Australia. 
In the Australian forests the chief trees are 
acacias, or wattles, and different species of 
eucalyptus or gum-trees, with their leaves 
hung sideways to reduce evaporation from the 
surface. Over most of the temperate region how- 
ever, the rainfall is so scanty that foresta are 
replaced by steppes or grasslands. 

The steppes are found towards the interior of 
the continents in the warm temperate belt. Tho 
climate is extreme and the rainfall scanty. 
After the severe winter the ground thaws and 
becomes very moist, while the sun is powerful, 
so that vegetation comes on with arush. Plants 
which quickly come to maturity do best in such 
conditions, as may be easily imagined by those 
who have watched the unequal race between 
perennial plants and quick-growing annuals in 

any garden. ‘Trees require many seasons for 
growth, while grasses germinate, bloom, and die 
in a few weeks. On the steppes the latter shoot 
up with great rapidity, and with a few weeks of 
hot sun and thunder-showers they grow to the 
height of a man. ‘Trees have no chance against 
them. Little saplings a few inches high struggle 
for life every spring, but they are quickly 
choked in the sea of grass, and cut off from light 
and air. Bulbous plants, which root easily in 
the loose soil and come into bloom before the 
grass is too high, also do well. They form a 
beautiful feature of the steppes in spring. 

An Ocean of Green and Gold. 
“*Boundless tracts,’ writes a traveller, ‘‘ are 
resplendent with tulips—yellow, dark red, white, 
white-and-red. Immediately after the tulips 
come the lilies. They completely dominate wide 
stretches. Usually each specics is by itself, hut 
here and there blue lilies and yellow are gaily 
intermingled.” Another writer, describing the 
steppes later in fhe year, says: ‘‘ The steppe was 
nothing less than a green-gold ocean, whose 
surface seemed besprinkled with millions of 
different coloured flowers. Here, through the 
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tall, thin grasses, were to be seen purple, blue, 
and violet cornflowers; there the pyramidal 
top of a yellow vetch shot up suddenly ; there 
the umbrella-shaped heads of clover shone like 
so many white spots ; some ears of wheat, brought 
Heaven knows whence, were slowly ripening 
among the grass.” Early maturity is followed 
by early decay By July the steppe is parched 
and brown, and the animals are dying from 
thirst in a treeless land, where shade is wn. 
Autumn finds a barren, desolate land. 

In the Southern Hemisphere steppe lands are 
found in Patagonia, in South America. The 
grasslands of the karoo and veld in South 
Africa are a transition type to the savanas 
described below. 

Where the rainfall diminishes, as it does towards 
the Equator and away from the sea, the vegeta- 
tion of the steppes becomes poorer, and they 
pass gradually into desert or semi-desert. 

The Hot Deserts. The hot deserts lie 
in the trade-wind area, or in their lee, as we saw 
in studying climate. They are, like ail the 
vegetation zones, most extensive in the Northern 
Hemisphere, and particularly in the Old World, 
where the land is broader in the latitudes of the 
trade winds than in the New World, or in the 
Southern Hemisphere. The Desert of Sahara, 
which is continued by the deserts of Arabia, 
Persia, and Central Asia, forms an almost con- 
tinuous belt, the most extensive desert area in 
the world. Inthe New World we find the deserts 
of the western United States in the Northern 
Hemisphere, and the deserts of Peru and Chile 
in the Southern. The other deserts of the 
Southern Hemisphere are the Kalahari desert 
of South Africa and the desert in the interior of 
Australia, the second largest in the world. 

‘The surface of a desert may be either flat or hilly, 
and composed either of sand, stones, or white 
alkaline deposits. The character common to all is 
the more or less complete absence of vegetation, 
due to the lack of rain, and not necessarily to any 
natural infertility of the soil. What vegetation 
exists is of hard, prickly plants, whose leaves 
are adapted either by their shiny, leathery 
surface or by their small spinelike character to 
Jose as little moisture as possible by evaporation 
from their surface. [The mode in which plants 
breathe and perspire is described in Natura. 
History.] Aloes and cactuses are the charac- 
teristic plants of the American deserts, gum 
acacias and tamarisks of the Sahara, the wait-a- 
bit thorn and other prickly plants of the South 
African desert, and the dreaded spinifex and 
mulga of the Australian deserts. 

How Water is Stored in the Deserts. 
Many desert plants possess the power of storing 
up water, generally in theirroots. The natives of 
Australia are skilful in obtaining water from the 
long roots of the mallee, a desert eucalyptus. A 
plant of the North American desert is known by 
the expressive name of the “well of the desert.” 
By cutting out ite centre a bowl is formed which 
ied lis with excellent water. In the 

alahari desert the water-root has saved 
hundreds of dying from thirst. The ground 
round its large oval bulbs is generally so baked 


that it has to be hacked away with a knife. 
Its bulbs are eagerly sought by both man and 
the lower animals, 

The desert is infertile because it is too dry for 
vegetation. Rain falls atrare intervals, and then 
usually in torrents, filling the dry river-beds for 
a few hours with a raging torrent. In various 
parts of the desert springs occur, and then fertile 
spots, or oases, break the monotony of the 
scene. The waters of the springs are carried 
ee ee ee ee 

e size of which depends on the quantity of 
water available for this p : is mode 
of supplying cultivated Jands in the dry regions 
with water from a spring or river is called 
irrigation. In the oases of the African and other 
Old World deserts the date palm is the chief 
product ; but other fruits, as well as cereals and 
cotton, are cultivated. In many of the drier 
regions of the world use is made of the great 
stores of underground water. Very deep wells 
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are sunk till these are reached, after which 
ah Sai becomes possible. Thousands of such 
wells have been sunk in the drier parts of Aus- 
tralia and the United States. 

Vegetation of Hot Lands with a 
Summer Rainy Season. Such hot lands 
are found on both sides of the wet equatorial 
belt, extending as far as latitude 35° or 40°, 
according to the height, exposure, and con- 
figuration of the country. e cause of the 
summer rainy season has already been explained. 
This savana region, as it is called, consists of 
grasslands with clumps of trees which do not 
form woods or forests. The trees are of kinds 
unknown farther north. They have massive 
trunks, with thick bark, and many spread 
out their branches in umbrella fashion. Many of 
them store up water against the dry season, 
which, though winter, is still hot. Lands of 
this type. with fine trees dotting a grassy land- 
scape, are often called parklands, from their 
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resemblance to the scenery of an English park. 
They are found in the northern part of South 
America, where they form the llanos of Vene- 
zuela and Guiana, and south of the Equator in 
the campos of Brazil and in the pam of 
Argentina. They occur in Africa, north and 
south of the Congo forests. In Australia the 
Darling Downs, and other grasslands of the 
north, are in the savana region, which is re- 
stricted in area by the widespread drought of 
that continent. Parts of India, South-East 
Asia, and the East Indies, usually at some eleva- 
tion, are also savana lands. Savana lands due 
to elevation are found on mountains in the 
equatorial belt at the height of a few hundred 
feet. 

The Equatorial Forest. On each side 
of the Equator are regions of constant heat and 
moisture, forming a sort of natural hothouse. 
Nowhere else does vegetation develop in such 
luxuriance. ‘Trees known in other latitudes as 
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AND THEIR HOMES 


dwarfs become giants, and new and colossal 
species appear. Dense forests cover many 
thousands of square miles in the basin of the 
Amazon in South America, in the Congo basin 
of Africa, and in South-East Asia and the 
adjacent islands. Many of the Pacific islands 
are also densely forested. 

Perhaps the best description of the equatorial 
forest is by Stanley, in his description of the 
forests of the Congo. ‘* Imagine a space,” he 
writes, ‘* four times the size of England, Scotland, 
and Wales crowded with colossal trees 200 ft. 
in height, with their thick, glossy foliage so 
interlaced that the hot, glaring sun of the tropics 
is quite shut out. Each tree is seemingly lashed 
to every other by endless lengths of number- 
less cables ranging from tender, thread-like 
creepers to others of the thickness of the old 
hempen hawsers of a line-of-battle ship. Under- 
heath tlie thick, impervious shade is the impene- 
trable undergrowth, so close that you could 
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travel easier above the top of it. Imagine the 
forks of each tree crowded with little con- 
servatorics of orchids and ferns, and their great 
horizontal limbs burdened with grey-green 
lichens with leaves as large as prize cabbages, 
and with drooping epiphytes, or air plants, as 
well as hosts of tendrils swinging ceaselessly 
about, and here and there great swaying walls 


and nodding towers of vines, round the flowers 
anaes ae ae . — ae Latiiiané Antter. 


bank, and fed by never-ceasing rains, 
coursing impetuously or oozing lazily 
from under floating beds of lilies, 
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while the sickening-sweet odours are 

almost overpowering. Once in & DeNeea 
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rain comes after bursts of thunder, 

with displays of dazzling lightning Seer neon 
and raging tempests, and lasts from = 4AGENTINA 

four to fifteen hours.” Snare 


Rubber is among the most valuable 
wild products of the equatorial forest. 
Cultivated Plante of the 
Various Zones. In the tundra 
agriculture is and always must be 
impossible. In the temperate lands, 
warm and cool, we get a great Varicty 
of useful products, including many 
cereals, of which whcat is the 
1s, In- 
supply 
winter roaaer ror nve-svwes and 
those which, like the potato 
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and sugar bect, supply 
articles for human con- AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 
sumption; a very large 


range of fruits, and many 





















palm along the shores, the bread fruit, and roots 
such as the yam are grown. 

Animals. The wild animals of the world 
disappear rapidly wherever man penctrates, and 
domesticated animals are introduced by him 
wherever he makes permanent settlement, In 
the Polar seas the seal and walrus are hunted 
for their furs. In the tundra the reindeer has 
been domesticated. Its hoof is specially fitted 
far moving over the boggy ground in summer, 

in winter 
beneath. 
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severe winters by thick furs, for 


2,240,000 
243300 Which they are 80 recklessly hunted 
as to be in danger of extinction. In 
2085000 = the clearings of the temperate lands 
aiap00 :+«=Cfs«ild «sare replaced by omesticated 
animals, of which horses, cattle, 
pup, wae pigs are the most — 
8,101,000 rtant. The steppe was the original 
eer ome of all these. The North 
American grasslands teemed with 
59:6. bison, which the early pioneers reck- 


lessly exterminated. e camel, a 
native of the Old World steppes, is 
the chief domesticated animal of the 
deserts. In the higher parts 
of Central Asia the yak, a 
species of ox, is used for 
crossing the highest passes. 
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of camel, is similarly “used. 
In the same region the semi- 
domesticated alpaca, and the 
wild vicufia and guanaco, 
all camels, may be noted. 
‘The African savana is the 
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range of products is, UNITEO STATES | se 84300000 zebra, giraffe, lion, leopard, 
on the whole, greater rhinoceros, 
in the warmer lands, as and innumer- 
the plants of cooler lati- *U55'4 128,961,000 able antelopes, 
tudes can | while the hip- 
grown at suit- CHINA 35800000 popotamus 
able elevations. haunts the 
In the warm gaitisn “ Other rivers. In the 
temperatelands EMPIRE Indian 298 Races |396.000000 tropical forests 
maize and i rr et of Asia the 
i er 52, POPULATION OF THE CHIEF STATES OF THE WORLD ee lurks, but 
: ” The population of the Home Country is shown by the shaded area. Th arge animals 
shee cereals. inside the rectangles give population in millions ewes are not numer- 

ice and cot- ous in the 


ton, which are sub-tropical plants—that is, 
belong to latitudes near the tropics, are 
grown in the hottest parts. The steppes are 
grazing lands, but where not too acy are 
very suitable for the cultivation of cereals. 
In’ the savanas the banana becomes an 
important article of food, and coffee, sugar, 
Bo eg. nee. re At elevations 
most temperate products do well. In the 
equatorial forest belt there is little agriculture, 
except of a primitive type in the clearings. 
the forests of Eastern Asia the sago palm is a 
staple food. In the Pacific islands the coco-nut 
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equatorial forest anywhere. The animals of South 
America differ considerably from those of Africa. 
The largest beast of prey is the puma, or South 
American lion. Australia, when discovered, was 
very poor in animals. The most remarkable was 
the kangaroo. Of animals introduced by Euro- 
peans the rabbit has bred till it is a dangerous 


t. 

A word must be said of creatures hostile ~ 
man. The mosquito is supposed to be the means 
by which malaria is spread, and if 80, eer 
parts of the world will continue dangerous ti 


it is exterminated. The tsetse fly of Africa 


prevents the keeping of animals where it is 
found, and unfits large areas for settlement. 

Man. Man is the most widely distributed 
of all animals, being found from the polar seas 
to the equator. This he owes to the possession 
of superior intelligence, which enables him to 
suit himself to his surroundings. It is often 
said that man conquers Nature—a difficult task. 
It is truer to say that he co-operates with 
Nature, adapting himself to her imperious laws. 
He becomes hunter, fisher, keeper of animals, 
farmer, as the character of his home suggests, 
and thus he can live almost anywhere. His 
great discoveries have been the making of fire 
and the practice of agriculture. 

Races. There is no general agreement as to 
the number of races in the world [51], and experts 
cannot agree whether all have developed from 
one, nor what was the place of origin. The 
white, or Caucasian race, many branches of 
which are very dark in colour, occupies most of 
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sida the earliest type of man [52 and 54). 
e different races regard each other with 
dislike. The white race, in particular, declines 
to intermarry with the others, though irregular 
unions have produced a fairly large half-caste 
population. it is doubtful if this attitude can 
long be maintained. Japan, now a first-class 
Power, will conceivably claim to intermarry 
with European reigning houses, and it is difficult 
to see how the privilege could be refused. This 
would introduce a new principle into the world, 
and might naturally lead to the formation of a com- 
posite race combining the best qualities of each. 

Religion. In Europe, and countries colon- 
ised from Europe, the prevailing religion is 
Christianity in one or other of its great forms— 
Roman Catholicism, Greek Catholicism, and 
Protestantism, the last-named including 
many sects [53]. In Turkey the religion is 
Mohammedanism, a creed which finds a 
following from the Atlantic to the Pavcific, but 
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58. THE RELIGIONS OF THE WORLD 


Europe, and a great part of Asia. Its mem- 
bers have also colonised all the New World, 
South Africa, and Australia, and are now trying 
to settle in the tropics. The yellow, or Mongolian 
race, occupies Eastern Asia. In South-east 
Asia is the Malay, or brown race. A great part 
of Africa is occupied by the black, or negro race. 
There is a large negro population in the southern 
parts of North America and in Brazil, descended 
from slaves imported from Afgica. Peoples of 
negro blood are also found in Southern Asia, 
and the Malay Archipelago, and in the islands of 
the Pacific south of the equator, and west of 
180°. The inhabitants of the other Pacific 
islands are probably of very mixed blood. The 
aboriginal inhabitants of the New World, or 
Indians, are sometimes classed as helonging to the 
Red Race, and are probably descended from the 
Yellow races. Certain Poe like the Pigmies 
of the Congo forest and the Bushmen of South 
Africa, seem to belong to a primitive dwarf race, 


is especially powerful in the desert and semi- 
desert lands of Africa and Asia. Only Buddhism, 
largely professed in Central and Eastern Asia, 
can be compared with these two in universality. 
Brahminism, a philosophical Nature worship, has 
millions of adherents in India. Confucianism in 
China, and Shintoism in Japan, are both primarily 
ethical. The African savana and forest lands 
and the islands of the Pacific produce many 
varieties of degrading and cruel religious beliefs. 

Government. In early stages of society 
there is probably no choice between anarchy and 
despotic government. A relaxation of despotism 
comes with advance in civilisation. Despotic 
government is still the rule, except among the 
white races. In Europe the government of 
Russia is practically despotic. Turkey, though 
nominally a European Power, preserves the 
despotic ideas of her Asiatic origin. With the 
exception of France and Switzerland, which 
are republics, the countries of Europe have 
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54. DENSITY OF POPULATION ALL OVER THE WORLD 


hereditary rulers, whose power is more or 
less limited by constitutional safeguards. The 
characteristic form of government of the 
modern world is a federal republic under an 
elected president., It is universal in the New 
World, except in British, Dutch, and Danish 
Colonies. 

World Powers. The nineteenth century 
witnessed a revolution in the conditions of 
eet arly This has brought all parts of the 
world to within a few days or weeks of each 
other, and has led to the growth of world Powers, 
with colonies and dependencies in many parts of 
the world. The British Empire, the greatest 
in population and area, stretches through all 
latitudes, and is equally powerful in both the 
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Old and the New World. Its constituent parte, 
where of white blood, are, with rare exceptions, 
permitted full self-government. Elsewhere the 
government is despotic, but extremely just. The 
Russian Empire extends across Asia to the 
Pacific, and is throwing out feelers towards the 
Persian Gulf. It is everywhere despotic. France 
has colonies in Eastern Asia and Northern 
Africa, and shows great organising power. 
Germany is creating an empire by acquiring 
territory in Africa and important interests in 
South America and Asia Minor [55]. Finally, 


the United States and Japan have both within 
the last few years acquired territory outside 
their own borders. 
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55. THE EUROPEANISATION OF THE WORLD 
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example of the Influence of Europe, which, though one-fourteenth of the land in area, controls six-sevenths 
e word Huropean is obviously used in its comprehensive sense, embracing races of European descent, 
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Theory of Figured Bass. 
The Fugue. 


Choosing Harmonies. Counterpoint. 5) 
Books to S:udy. Conclusion of ‘‘ Musical Theory ” 


‘~ntunued from 


By J. CUTHBERT HADDEN 


[N the old-fashioned pedagogic study of har- 

mony, vast attention was paid to what is 
called “ Figured Bass ”’—a kind of shorthand 
used by musicians, wherein the intervals which 
the notes of a chord form with its bass are 
expressed by figures. Itis really of little practical 
value, for no composer begins by writing a bass 
to be fitted with harmonies ; he begins with a 
melody, and sets harmonies to that. Never- 
theless, the system of figured basses is still much 
used for students’ exercises, and it is necessary 
to know something of the principles upon 
which it is founded. 

Stated in a word, these figured basses are 
simply a system of interval measurement from 
the lowest note of the chord. Thus, a bass note 
to be accompanied by a common chord (eighth, 


fifth, and third) would be figured § or §. In 


practice, however, the common chord, bein 
ao common, is left unfigured, it being underst 
that an unfigured bass note is to bear a common 
chord. First inversions are figured { or simply 6, 
second inversions {. A discord of the seventh is 
expressed by the essential figure 7, its inversions, 
in their order, by §, 4, and $. A discord of the 
ninth (including a seventh) is figured 9, and the 
inversions 7, %, 4, and $. The latter figures 
correspond with those for the inversions of the 
seventh, but the student can always distinguish 
a seventh froma ninth by the root note and 
generally by the resolution. When the same 

note is to bear two separate chords, the 
figures indicating these are always given. For 
example, if { § were placed below the bass note 
G, the result would be: 

™~ 


ee 


When accidentals are to be introduced, the 
necessary indication (sharp, flat, or natural) is 
placed before the figure representing the note 
to be affected, an accidentélwithout a figure 
invariably referring to the third from the 
bass. Such are the foundation principles of 

red bass. It is a very complicated system 
when taken jn all its details, and in a work 
of this kind no urpose would be 
served by a more extended exposition of it. 
Ninety-nine students out of every hun 
want to “set.”’ melodies, not basses. 

And it is really much more difficult to choose 
appropriate harmonies for a given melody than 


to fill up a figured bass, which at best is a 
mechanical exercise. In setting about the 
harmonising of a melody, the student should 
give preference to the fundamental chords of 
tonic, dominant, and subdominant, either in 
root positions or inversions. It is by these 
major chords that strength and substance are 
imparted to a composition. But the three 
minor chords of the scale afford an agreeable 
relief, and these should be used along with the 


‘major chords as contextual and other conditions 


will allow, giving preference to the chord of the 
supertonic, next to that of the submediant, 
and last of all to that of the mediant. In the 
choice of inversions, be guided to some extent 
by the progressions of the bass itself regarded 
ag a melodic part. Secure contrast whenever 
possible in the progression of the two most 
prominent parts of the harmony, so that if the 
ey. moves by large intervals the basa shall 
move by small ones, and vice versa. A judicious 
mixture of discords will give still further variety, 
and the same may be said of passing notes, 
when the character of the composition will 
allow of their introduction. At first the student 
will often hesitate about the particular chords 
to use for the notes of his melody, for every 
melody may be fitted with a great variety of 
basses. 

On this point we quote the late Dr. John 
Hullah. e says: “In the choice of roota 
for the several principal notes of a melody, its 
division into sections should first be ascertained ; 
then the keys in which these severally end, and 
(as a necessary consequence) the cadences, per- 
fect, imperfect, or plagal, of which their penulti- 
mate and ultimate notes form part.... In 
harmonising passages which modulate, or imply 
modulation, care should be taken, at the 
moment the modulation is about to he made, 
to use only such chords as helong both to the 
scale about to be quitted and to that about 
to be entered.” In at least all his earlier 
attempts at harmonising, the student should 
always take means to put what he has written 
to the test of actual sound. Only in this way, 
and bya liberal use of manuscript music paper, 
can he hope to attain facility and success in the 
fitting of parts to a melody 


Counterpoint. The word counterpoint has 
a flavour of antiquity about it. And counterpoint 
is, indeed, a very ancient science, for it came before 
harmony strictly so called, and governed the art 
of musical composition well-nigh to the close of 
the sixteenth century. Nowadays the student 
who is well grounded in harmony often shirks 
counterpoint altogether, regarding it as super- 
fluous. In any case it is customary to teach 
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harmony before counterpoint. The late Sir 
George Macfarren urged that students should 
reverse the process ; that they should “ master 
the laws of counterpoint, and so approach the 
fundamental or massive harmonic school by the 
path of history.” This would be pedantic. The 
more usual method of teaching counterpoint pre- 
supposes a knowledge of harmony. 
But what is counterpoint, and wherein does it 
differ from harmony ? The word means literally 
* point against point ” (punctum contra punctum) 
—that is, in modern terms, note against note. 
Notes were formerly termed “ points,” and 
adding a counterpoint meant setting one point 
or note against another. To combine notes— 
rather let us say melodies—one with another 
is the essence and aim of counterpoint. Every 
part must be of equal interest. This is how 
counterpoint differs from harmony. In har. 
mony a melody is accompanied without special 
reference to the inter-relation of the parte. Ase 
French theorist puts it, there is a material 
ready made to begin with—namely, chords. 
These the harmonist combines, modifies, links 
together ; but they are always chords. Counter- 
point recognises nothing of this kind. The 
chord is not a personality to the contrapuntist ; 
he takes no heed of its name or its existence, 
and considers notes only in respect of their 
reciprocal distances, their consonance or dis- 
sonance, and their affinities. In a word, 
counterpoint is the art of combining melodtes. 

Simple and Double Counterpoint. 

Having thus cleared the ground, we proceed 
to a concise review of this somewhat abstruse art. 
The first thing to be noticed is that counterpoint 
is classed under the two broad divisions of 
‘“‘gimple ” and ‘‘ double.’’ When the parts are 
to be performed as they stand, the counterpoint 
is “simple”; when they are capable of being 
inverted, so that the higher part may become 
the lower, or vice versa, the counterpoint is said 
to be ‘“double.’’ Next, observe that counter- 
point is divided into five distinct orders or 
‘ species.” A “subject,” technically called the 
canto fermo, is taken, and according to the 
manner of treating this subject, so is the par- 
ticular ‘‘ species’ of the counterpoint. Here 
are the five kinds or “ species ”’ : 

First species. Literally ‘note against note ”— 
t.e., every note of the canto fermo accom- 
panied by a note of equal value in the 
counterpoint. 

Second species. Two notes—in triple time, 
three—against each note of the canto fermo. 

Third species. Four, six, or eight notes against 
each note of the canto fermo. 

Fourth species. With syncopations and sus- 
pensions. 

Fifth species. Florid or figurate counterpoint, 
in which all the previous kinds are com- 
bined, with additional ornamentations. 

Notice, next, that there is a strict counterpoint 

and a free counterpoint. In strict counterpoint 
(the older form) diatonic progressions are chiefly 
employed, discords being admitted only as sus- 
pensions or passing notes. In free counterpoint, 
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on the other hand, all sorts of dissonances and 
progressions unknown to the strict style are 
allowed. Practically, it is part-writing in the 
modern style, for it is founded on modern har- 
mony. In all counterpoint the means, com- 
pared with harmony,, are vexatiously limited. 
Thus the only concords recognised are the octave 
(or unison), the perfect fifth, and the major and 
minor third and sixth. All other intervals are 
discords, including the perfect fourth when it 
stands between the lowest and one of the upper 
parts. Add to all this that each of the five 
species of counterpoint is written in any number 
of parta, from two to eight or more, each form 
(as regards the number of parts) regulated by its 
own special laws, and it will be seen how futile 
would be an attempt to encompass the subject 
in a work of this kind. Perhaps the best way 
will be to take two-part counterpoint of the 
various species, show by musical notation ite 
actual nature, and state some of the rules which 
govern each particular species. 

We have then the first species, where the 
added part is note against note of the subject. 
This is illustrated here by Cherubini: 





“Canto fermo. 
Peden 
ce eeeoe 


In this species only consonances are used, 
the beginning being a perfect consonance, 
unison, octave, or fifth; the end a unison or 


an octave, preceded by the leading note. 
In the second species we have two notes against 


one. 
Canto fermo. 


em, 











7 Counter point. 
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Here, again, the beginning should be with a 
perfect interval, and it is considered better to 








start the counterpoint after a minim rest. The 
last bar but one should contain the leading note, 
preceded by the submediant if the counterpoint 
is in the upper part; by the dominant if in the 
lower. 

The third species shows four quarter-notes in 
the counterpoint to the whole note of the canto 
fermo, as in the following example from Al- 
brechteberger : 


SS 





In this species the first bar usually begins with 
a crotchet rest, and in the last bar the counter- 

int note must be of equal value with the canéo 
ermo. 

In the fourth species the added part is in 
syncopation (tied notes) to each note of the 
canto fermo. Thus, in an example from Ernst 
Pauer : 

Counterpoint. poe 









grncedets 


Canto fermo. 
mR. =& 








The unaccented part of the bar, which always 
carrles a consonance, becomes here, by the 
rhythmic displacement, the accented. The first 
measure of the counterpoint must contain a 
half-note preceded by a half-rest. The close is 
made by the suspended leading note, in the 
penultimate bar, and the tonic, a whole note, in 
the final bar. 

The fijth species (florid counterpoint) is, from the 
composer's point of view, the most interesting 
of all. It is an absolutely free mingling of the 


four species preceding, to which may be added, 
for further variety, dotted half-notes and eighth- 
notes joined two by two. 
example : 


The following is an 





These, then, are the five kinds of simple 
counterpoint. We have not quoted a third of the 
rules regulating each individual species. The 
first species, for example, is bound by something 
like a dozen separate restrictions, and if some 
of these are relaxed for the other species, new 
restrictions immediately take their place. The 
student, in short, will find counterpoint a very 
severe form of exercise. A French writer sym- 
pathetically describes the student of music as 
‘* feeling singularly hampered at first, and for 
some time scarcely able to move at all.” But 
he will become accustomed to this, and later take 
great pleasure in what had at first appeared quite 
insupportable. The most exhaustive and up-to- 
date treatise on the subject is Professor Prout’s, 
but the student will find Sir Frederick Bridge’s 
primers in Novello’s series of great practical 
value; also Dr. Pearce’s “‘ Student’s Counter- 
point” and ‘‘ Composer's Counterpoint.” 


The Fugue. The fugue is the highest form of 
composition in counterpoint. All the “species ”’ 
are employed in it, and a special “ build” is 
imposed, from which there is no escape. The 
term is derived from the Latin, fuga, meaning 
“flight ’’; and the characteristic of a fugue is 
that the parts seem to be constantly flying from 
or pursuing each other. This was emphasised by 
the remark of a cynic, who regarded the fugue 
as a dry form of composition, that the parts 
“flew away from each other, and the listener 
from them all.” The constructive elements of a 
fugue are made up of: (1) The subject, or prin- 
cipal theme ; (2) the answer, at the fifth above 
or the fourth below; (3) the counter-subject ; and 
(4) the stretto (Italian, meaning “narrow,” 
“drawn together ’’), in which the subject and 
the answer are brought as close together as 
possible for the purpose of heightening the 
interest. There are accessory elements—epi- 
sodes, counter-expositions, ctc.—which, however, 
cannot be dwelt upon here. It will do the student 
greater service to quote the German theorist and 
composer Fux, who gives concise directions 
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for the construction of the fugue in its simplest 
form. 


How to Construct the Fugue. “First 
(he says), choose a subject suitable to the key 
you intend to compose in, and write down your 

art in that part wherewith you intend to begin. 
This done, and having first examined your 
subject, to see that it be conformable to your 
key, repeat the same notes in the second part, 
either in the fourth or fifth; and while the 
second part imitates the first wherewith you 
have begun, put such notes in the first part as 
will agree with your imitating part, accord ng to 
the directions given in the figurative or tiorid 
counterpoint ; and after having continued your 
melody for some bars, regulate the parte thus 
that the first cadence may be made on the fifth 
of the key. Then resume your subject mostly 
in the same part you have begun with, but by 
another interval, after having first put a rest of 
a whole or half bar, which, however, may be 
omitted in case there should be a great skip 
instead of it. After this, endeavour to bring in 
your second part, after some rest, and that 
fore the first part draws to a conclusion ; and 
having carried on your subject a little longer, 
make baer second cadence in the third of the 
key. tly, introduce your subject again in 
either part, and contrive it so that one part may 
imitate the other sooner than at first, and if 
possible after the first bar, whereupon both 
parts are to bo united, and the fugue finished by 
a final cadence.” 


Examples of the Fugue. These are 
abundant in classical music, for every composer 
has written something in this form. e greatest 
of all fugue writers was Sebastian Bach, whose 
“ Forty-eight Fugues ’’ and other nnmerous organ 
and choral fugues, monuments of constructive 
genius, ought to be familiar to every student of 
this most scientific branch of musical composition. 
Bach, as an acute critic remarks, understood how 
to unravel all the scientific and artistic mysteries, 
to throw life, fluency, grace, and charm into his 
fugues ;and he alone was able to present an 
almost unceasing variety of subjects, while he 
possessed inexhaustible means of enriching the 
beauty and power of his themes. There is an ad- 
mirable little work on Fugue by Mr. James Higgs 
(Novello), which the student will find helpful. 


Musical forms can be dealt with only very 
briefly. The sonata is the most important of 
the instrumental forms. According to modern 
use, it has generally four separate movements— 
the first in the elaborate so-called sonata form ; 
the second in some slower time; the third a 
minuet; and the fourth (the finale) usually a 


rondo. The second and third movements are 
interchangeable. Each movement may be said 
to form aseparate composition, and yet possess a 
connection with the other movements. ‘‘A certain 
unity of fecling must pervade the whole.” The 
masterpieces in this form are chiefly the work 
of Beethoven, Haydn, and Mozart. The struo- 
ture of the sonata applies also to the symphony, in 
which a certain number of instruments are 
united “ to produce a poetical representation of a 
series of emotions of the soul.”” It has a broader 
and grander treatment than the sonata, as witness 
Beethoven’s “‘ Pastoral” or “ Eroica” sym- 
phonies, compared with any of his sonatas. In 
the concerto we have a piece in three movements, 
in which one particular instrument (piano or 
violin) is ed as the solo instrument, and is 
accompanied by a small or larger orchestra. The 
overture stands half-way between Fae symphonic 
art and musical dramatic art, and is derived from 
both. Its object usualy is to “ prepare the 
spectator for the emotions of the drama which is 
about to be performed in his presence by placing 
him in the mood most suited to receive the 
impression vividly.” Hence it is often con- 
structed out of the material of the work itself, 
or filled with allusions to its principal themes. 


Books to Study. Such are the leading 
instrumental forms. It would be impossible 
to describe in detail the form of the chant, the 
chorale, the anthem, the part-song, glee, and 
madrigal, the march, the various dance forms, the 
suite, the rhapsody, the string quartet, the fan- 
tasia, and the variation, to say nothing of extended 
works like the opera, the oratorio, the mass, and 
the cantata. Some of these are briefly described 
in the glossary on page 42. For fuller details 
the student should consult such works as 
Ernst Pauer’s “Musical Forms” (Novello), or 
the articles under the various headings in 
Grove’s “ Dictionary of Music and Musicians.” 

We thus conclude our survey of the theory of 
music. With the more advanced branches of 
the subject it has necessarily been a case of 
merely placing the student on the road leading 
to the heights. Much that a Beethoven and a 
Wagner knew has pcrforce been omitted. But 
the foundations have been laid, and with the aid 
of the more exhaustive works of the theorists 
the student can readily rear his superstructure. 
Professor Prout, our greatest living master of 
theory, has completely covered the subject in a 
series of works which are unrivalled in any 
language. To these the student aiming at the 
very highest attainments must be referred. The 
musical theory books are legion, but none are 
better, none more exhaustive, than those of 
Professor Prout. 
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Increasing the Crop Continued from 
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By Professor JAMES LONG 


SUCCESS in agriculture in the future lies in 
the application of scientific method. The 
young farmer who would succeed beyond his 
ellows will do well to ascertain, by confirming facts 
for himself, and by simple methods of observation 
and experiment rather than by reading or hearing, 
how seeds are constructed, and how the embryo 
lant within the coat is enabled to germinate, to 
eed, and togrow. The remarks which follow will, 
it is hoped, not only afford him some assistance 
in these directions, but enable him to carry out 
some such process of acquiring knowledge at first 
hand, although they are necessarily limited. 
The Plant’s Start in Life. A :eed has 
been described as a miniature plant, although itis 
something more, forit contains sufficient food to 
give the tiny living organism 
a start in life, until, indeed, 
by the developme.it of ita roots 
and its leaves, it can shift for 
itself. The secd is developed 
from the flower, and it is as 
interesting as it is instructive 
to watch this development 
from day to day. Seeds differ 
in form, size, and structure ; 
they differ also in that while 
some germinate at a rela- 
tively low temperature, others 
will not. The range of tem- 
perature, which applies to 
the seeds of farm plants, is 
broadly between 40° F. to 
100° F. Thus, while 65° F. 7 
to 70° F. may be regarded as. “ 
the most generally suitable on 
the farm—although germina- 
tion is more rapid at the 
higher temperature—it fails altogether beyond 
the extremes mentioned. The germination of 
peed, too, depends much upon the depth at 
which it issown. Few seeds will grow when 
deposited six inches below the surface, while 
the see ge they are sown within this range the 
Jonger they are in making their appearance, and 
the larger the number of failures. 
Seeds should be sown as nearly as possible at 
a specific, and always regular, depth—the depth 
depends upon their size and their variety. It is 
quite common, for example, to broadcast very 
small seeds, such as those of the grasses and 
clovers, on the surface, and to cover them with 
the harrow. The result is that many remain 
uncovered, and, being induced to germinate or 
sprout by contact with the moist soil, many are 
subsequently malted or killed by the sun. This 
is an important point to note. Such seeds 
should be covered by at least half an inch of fine 
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soil, and subsequently pressed with the roller 
to provide them with a compact bed. 

(fhe Behaviour of Seed. Farm crops 
are nearly all grown from seed, much of which is 
impure or so lacking in vitality that it fails to 
germinate or to live. The process of germination 
and subsequent growth may be observed by the 
adoption of one of many simple methods. A 
hundred seeds, preferably those of barley or oats, 
may be placed upon a4 porous tile or sauver— 
preferably one of those employed in a seed- 
testing station—which is allowed to stand in a 
larger saucer well supplied with water. As the 
water rises and comes into contact with the seed, 
the latter swells and sprouts, thus proving that 
moisture is essential to germination. This, how- 
ever, is not all; the seed 
must be in contact with air, 
which must he sufficiently 
warm—as in the living apart- 
ment of a house—for, as we 
have seen, it will not germinate 
at a low temperature. In a 
few days it will be possible to 
count the number of worthless 
seeds, and, consequently, to 
ascertain the percentage of 
germination. By observing 
the process of growth, the 
ravicle, or root, and the 
plumule, or stem, will be re- 
cognised, while in due course 
the leaves will appear. 

An Instructive Exs 
periment. A_ still more 
instructive experiment may 
be made, and this time by the 
aid of seeds of much larger size. 
We take the broad bean, which for this reason is 
usually employed in demonstration, and we 
plant a number of seeds side by side in fine deep 
soil, at various depths, ranging from 1 to 6 in., 
several seeds being planted at each depth. From 
day to day we take up one seed at each depth, 
and examine its progress. We note the tem- 
perature of the soil, and subsequently the 
rapidity of germination. We find that, as before, 
the root and stem appear, but that, unlike the 
oat, the entire contents of the husk or shell of the 
bean is practically composed of what we sub- 
sequently recognixe as seed-leaves, but whieh 
are known as cotyledons. These leaves provide 
nourishment for the young plant, whereas in the 
case of the oat and other cereals, this foed 
is found in the flour which forms the bulk of 
the seed, and which is known as starch. Plants, 
however, being unable to feed upon solid 
materials, Nature provides a method, through 
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the medium of a ferment known as diastase, of 
converting the starch ae i seta the 
process of germination. Sugar being soluble, 1s 
therefore easily appro iated. 

Influence of Light and Air. [6 will 
be noticed that however the beans are laid in the 
soll, the stem grows upwards towards light and 
air. If we exclude air, growth is prevented, 
whilo if we exclude light, we shall find the leaves 
retain the whiteness of colour which ave 
distinguishes them before they emerge from the 
soil. "The green colour of the leaf is owing to the 
presence of a colouring material known as chloro- 
phyll. It has been remarked already that the 
plant, after germination, is fed by food stored 
within the seed. This food is quickly exhausted, 
but it so far enables the seedling to develop 
its plumule and leaves,and its radicle, that it 
may be placed in a position to obtain food for 
itself from both soil and atmosphere. 

We have seen that the seed is stored with 
starch, upon which, after conversion into sugar, 
the seedling is fed. Starch, like sugar, is known 
among feeding materials as a carbohydrate—1t.e., 
it is a compound of 
carbon, hydrogen, and 
oxygen, the two latter 
elements existing in 
the compound in 
practically the samo 
proportion in which 
they are combined in 
water—z.¢., two parts 
of hydrogen to one 
part of oxygen. Starch, 
like sugar and other 
carbohydrates, is thus ‘yi, 
air-derived, the ele- i ffl ‘ 
ments of which it is ty. ai 


composed being appro- i, ‘ali a 


priated by the leaves 
of plants, If a piece 
of sugar or starch be 
burnt, nothing re- 
mains; the elements of which it is composed 
have returned to the atmosphere. 

The Plant’s Food Supply. If a seed has 
germinated, and is allowed to remain exposed 
upon the tile or saucer to which we have re- 
ferred, the seedling will die when its food supply 
has been exhausted. Similarly, if we deposit 
seed within pure sand which has been calcined 
to destroy any nutritious matter that it may 
contain it will germinate and grow until, having 
exhausted its store of food, it withers and dies. 
On the other hand, if the sand be mixed with 
small quantities of the minerals with which 
plants are normally supplied by the soil, together 
with a small portion of fertile soil, which will 
convey the necessary bacteria, a leguminous plant 
will flourish, for it will then be able to obtain its 
nitrogen from the atmosphere. When seed is 
deposited in fertile soil, germination following, 
the plant grows because it is supplied with food ; 
but its size, vitality, and growth depend upon 
the soil being furnished with a regular supply of 
food, and especially in that the soil has, by 
cultivation, been brought to such a fine condition 
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that the tiny plant rootlets are able to seek and 
appropriate it. 

Thus, if we compare the beans which have 
been planted as an experiment with others which 
have germinated in @ saucer, we shall not 
only be able to agscortain the influence of depth 
se | of temperature, but we shall observe that 
the growth of the former is owing to some- 
thing which they find in the soil, and which 
is not available to those growing apart from it, 
only to die when they have exhausted the food 
which the sced provides. If seed be deposited in 
cold, wet soil, the temperature being below 
germinating point, it may remain intact, especi- 
ally in the case of oily seeds, like those of the 
weed known as charlock, or wild mustard ; or it 
may die and rot. 

When wet and cold weather follows early 
winter sowing, it frequently happens that a large 
proportion of the seed fails to germinate, and is 
spoiled ; hence the importance of draining and 
improving the porous character of heavy soils. 
It is proverbial that where seed is sown unusually 
early or late, a larger quantity is required to 
ensure a normal crop. 
This may be partially 
owing to failure to 
germinate, but it is 
chiefly owing to the 
depredations of birds 
and vermin, which 
make greater inroads 
upon a seed-bed during 
these seasons than 
during the main sow- 
ing season, when a 
much larger area is 
am available to them. 

Hi Ce a How to Recog:= 
ih ie nise Good Seed. 

“ It is important to 

learn how to recognise 

a good sample of seed. 

Without an actual test 
it is often impossible to distinguish fertile from 
infertile seeds, and in som® cases a farmer of 
experience may fail to differentiate between 
pure and impure seeds. It is, however, of 
primary importance to distinguish between a 
good sample and a bad sample from bulk, 
whether in hand or in the sack; and in order to 
do this there is nothing like practical experi- 
ment—actual comparison between known fine 
samples and known impure and imperfect 
samples. If comparison be made in the presence 
of an expert who points out the differences in 
colour, size, and general characteristics, so 
much the better for the novice. 

It is important that seed should not only be 
pure, but full of vitality, and consequently that 
it suould be new and in good condition. The 
brownish imperfect colour in the oat, for example, 
indicates that it may have heated in the rick, 
and its vitality destroyed. All grain should 
be bright, pure in colour, clean, sweet under 
the nose, and up to weight. There should be 
& minimum or, indeed, entire absence of thin, 
small grains, which are quite common in samples 
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of second-rate oats. No better object-lesson 
than the seed classes at an agricultural show, 
such as Birmingham, which may be studied with 
great advantage, can be suggested. Clovers 
and grasses are in particular liable to impurities 
and adulteration, and special care should be taken 
in their selection. 

Buying Seed. In buying seed it is wise to 
deal with the best firms, and to obtain guaran- 
tees with each purchase. That the price is a 
little higher than that charged by seedsmen 
without reputation is not to be considered. A 
buyer must expect to pay for the extra trouble 
which a guarantee of purity involves. Suppose 
we count a hundred seeds, and find 20 per cent. 
of the sample to be impure. And suppose, 
further, that of the 80 per cent. of the seeds 
remaining we find on testing for germination that 
25 por cent. fail. In such a case we obtain onl 
60 per cent. of good seed, the cost of whic 
may havo exceeded that charged by the seller 
of a guarantecd sample. The cost of seed 
which is both impure and wanting in vitality 
is oftentimes enormously greater than that of 
apparently costly guaranteed seed. If it be 
inconvenient to make a test of a purchased 
sample, the buyer should communicate with 
the Secretary of the Royal, or some other im- 
portant agricultural socicty, that a test may 
be made for him by the expert retained for that 
purpose, and he will have the advantage of a 
semi-official report at a very nominal cost. 


Weight as a Guide to Value. Weight 
of seed is a guide to its value. For instance, 
oats weighing 36 lb. to the bushel are more or 
less common on the market; but, apart from the 
impurities they contain, there are many small 
oats almost entirely or quite devoid of kernels, 
The mere husk is useless, while small seed with 
a tiny kornel is next to useless, for it cannot 
produce a tine prolific plant. Oats for seed 
should weigh from 40 to 42 Ib. to the bushel. 
Weight is significant, inasmuch as it means that 
tho seeds are robust, and if well saved, full of 
vitality, and that they contain abundance of 
food for the nourishment of the seedling plant. 
The weight of seeds will, however, be referred 
to in the chapters dealing with agricultural 
plants. The testing of seed has long been 
conducted at the Swiss station at Zurich, by 
Dr. Stcbler, whose work on the subject is of 
the first rank. There are also public stations 
in Denmark, Sweden, and the United States, and 
it is significant that in the absence of a British 
official station, the station at Zurich has been 
long and largely supported by British growers. 


The Life of Seed. It is important to 
notice that the life of seed varies considerably. 
While the seed of the cabbage and the suede 
retain vitality up to six years, or even more, 
it is unsafe to sow the sced of oats, spring wheat, 
or barley which is over two years old. Much 
depends upon how seed has been kept, but in 
practically all cases the number of seeds which 
germinate after sowing diminishes with each 
year of its age. It is, therefore, the safest plan 


to insist on new seed. With reference to 
germination, it is necessary to point out that 
the best seed may fail in a bad seed-bed. The 
soil should, therefore, be fine, deep, and well 
compressed after sowing. A coarse bed may 
leave some seeds lying in open spaces, where, 
after germination, they are liable to die. In 
order to be well equipped with facts relating to 
the behaviour of seeds during and after germin- 
ation, the learner should make experiments with 
cereal, clover, mangel, turnip, and grass seeds, 
similar to those to which we have referred in 
the case of the bean, always remembering to 
avoid a wet soil—in which the seed may be 
damaged or destroyed—and a very dry soil, in 
which it may long lie before germination. 

Uses of Seeds. The seeds of plants 
commonly supply food for men and animals, 
as in the case of cereals and pulses, linseed and 
cottonseed, the two last named supplying oil 
for industrial] and other purposes, while the 
residue remaining after pressure provides food 
for farm stock. All seeds contain the nutrients 
known as the carbohydrates—chiefly sugar and 
starch—fats and oils, also remarkable for their 
richness in carbon, and the proteids, which, in 
addition to the clements already named, contain 
abundant nitrogen. The seeds of plants, 
therefore, play a double role ; they are responsible 
for, and essential in, the production of crops, 
while they provide the most valuable and 
concentrated foods which are supplied to the 
animals consuming those crops. 

The majority of farmers regard a change of 
seed from time to time as essential to the 
success of their crops. The work of the ex- 
perts employed by the Government of Canada 
has ‘ractically proved that this change is not 
essent‘al, and that the only method of increas- 
ing the crop from the point of view of seed 
influence is to breed—t.e., to produce seed on 
the principle of selection. The method which 
has now been adopted for some years is prac- 
tically as follows : 

Increasing the Crop. Thestrongest plants 
of the most suitable variety known on the farm 
on which it is grown are selected before harvest- 
ing or cutting. The ears of these plants are 
separately collected, and in the case of grain the 
corn is threshed and dressed, the heavest grains 
alone being retained. These grains are sub- 
sequently sown on a specially prepared seed-bed, 
enriched with manure with the object of pro- 
ducing fine strong plants which will bear equally 
fine and robust seed. Before harvest arrives 
the best plants are again selected, and subjected 
to the same treatment, the finest seed alone 
being retained for sowing, and so from year to 
year the seed, instead of being saved from the 
main crop. is produced from the best seed grown 
upon the best ears sown in a special seed-bed. 

The principle is applied equally to pulse, 
clovers and potatoes, with the very best resulta. 
These results are iy aa to any obtained in 
ay other way, and they can confidently 
followed, inasmuch as they are based upon the 
clearest of scientific principles. 
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"THE man whom we call the greatest crea- 
tive genius is in reality the most versatile 
plagiarist. He reads the book of Nature, and 
in a thousand ways applies her wonderful 
Jessons. He gives practical effect to cardinal 
principles ; he utilises concrete examples. The 
greatest lesson of all he is still learning—the lesson 
that in Nature there is no waste. The credulous 
native who venerates a plant or rock as embody- 
ing one of his departed ancestors has more of 
fact on his side than is commonly credited. 
‘The idea was well expressed by Lord Playfair 
when he said: ‘ The economy of the chemistry 
of art is only in imitation of what we observe in 
the chemistry of Nature. Animals live and die ; 
their dead bodies, passing into putridity, escape 
into the atmosphere, whence plants mould them 
into forms of organic life, and these plants, 
actually consisting of a past generation of 
ancestors, form our present food.” 


The New Meaning of Waste. Man, 
then, taking this lesson to heart, is evolving a 
new meaning for the word “ waste.’’ The refuse 
of yesterday is the potential wealth of to-morrow. 
Sawdust, which anciently had no use except 
as packng for unsatisfactory dolls, is now 
made to yield alcohol ; or to form, when mixed 
with blood from the abattoir, imitation ebony, 
wheels for roller skates, and other useful articles. 
One patient speculator seeks to convert it, by 
compression, into planking. Coal-smoke has in 
it the elements of wealth ; from it there may be 
extracted industrial alcohol and other market- 
able products. One firm has already made it 
return 10 per cent. of lead which was previously 
precipitated into the atmosphere. 

There is undreamed wealth in the refuse-heaps 
which disfigure the neighbourhoods of blast- 
furnaces and collieries. Lovers of the country- 
side are attempting, by planting them with 
trees and shrubs, to obliterate these hideous 
blemishes by which the landscape is scarred. 
But the day may come when the trees now being 
planted will be uprooted in order that wealth 
may be extracted from the heaps now despised. 

ower from Blast Furnaces. Every 
year some 18,000,000 tons of slag are pro- 
duced by the blast-furnaces of Great Britain. 
Already an industry has grown up around these 
miniature mountains. But the possibilities are 
not nearly exhausted when, so far, we get 
only ballast and slag-wool. The blast-furnaces 
themselves permit the escape of enormous 
volumes of energy which we must learn to con- 
serve, so that it may furnish such districts with 
artificial heating and lighting, and with power 
to drive the machinery of the towns, their trams, 
and trains. An example of what may be aceom- 
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plished in this direction is afforded by a great 
firm in the West of Scotland. Fifty per cent. 
of the coal which they consumed, it was 
found, was permitted to escape in waste; gas 
was dissipated in sufficient volume to light a 
dozen towns. Ingenious minds devoted to the 
problem devised plant whereby now they derive 
power for driving all the machinery to collect: the 
tar and break it up for use as fuel oils ; pitch 
for use as fuel ; ammonia to the extent of half a 
ton aday. Altogether, what was absolute waste 
is converted into a net profit of over £20,000 
per annum. 

A Pure Water Supply. If it be true 
that dirt is matter in the wrong place, it is 
equally true that waste is waste only to those 
who have not brains or sufficient energy to 
resolve its elements into useful form. One 
of the problems by which scientists of to-day 
are faced is the treatment of sewage and the 
purification of water supply. Yet it is acknow- 
Jedged by the highest authorities that the most. 
noisome residuum with which we have to deal 
is the very product necessary for the maintenance 
of fertility in the soil of Europe. 

And we must be upon the eve of solving the 
question of pure water supply. While the 
present paper was being written London wasatill 
considering the statement of one of its Medical 
Officers of Health to the effect that we must no 
longer look to the Thames as a supply of water 
for drinking purposes, as the river has become 
hopelessly polluted. It is a statement of this kind 
which gets things done. Not until members 
of Parliament were threatened with fever from 
the stench of the Thames did we get the 
Embankment in place of the malodorous fore- 
shore which was slowly poisoning London. 
When the Thames is pronounced impossible of 
purification we may hope to see it purified. 

Nice sets us a brilliant example. Its water 
supply has long been a danger to health. Now, 
while this paper is in course of preparation, the 
authorities there have embarked upon a scheme 
for the ozonisation of their drinking water— 
9,000,000 gallons of water per day are to be 
ozonised. No drink is purer than ozonised 
water. The process kills every deleterious 
organism in the fluid. Setting at defiance 
cholera, typhoid, diphtheria, it promises to 
give us from the Thames water of which the 
most delicate may safely drink. But the benefit 
does not end here. By its aid the atmosphere 
of the hospital ward, the sick-room, the public 
hall and theatre may be purified. 

Cheaper Ozone. What we want now is a 
cheaper process of ozonisation. Cost is at 
present the only barrier. When the man with 
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an economical method comes forward there 
will be no reason why every tram and train, 
every office and shop, every establishment in 
which we eat our meals, should not have its due 
supply of invigorating ozonised atmosphere. 
But, even now, only the fringe of the subject 
has been touched. Thecommercial possibilities 
of ozone are infinite. Ozone, when we get this 
cheap process, may banish chemicals from the 
bleaching-house. Cotton and paper will be 
bleached by its aid. Delicate fabrics inevitably 
suffer by chemical bleaching; there is at 
present nothing to equal the primitive old 
method of bleaching by the aid of the sun. 
The country housewife shows her knowledge of 
this when she lays out washed linen to dry in 
the sun on hedgerow and grass-bank. Ozone 
will bleach as effectively as the sun, but in 
one-thousandth of the time. 

The need for a new process of paper manu- 
facture for art work has already been con- 
sidered. It may be added here, at the suggestion 
of a noted chemist, that in the course of the 
next 20 years the surface of the highly-glazed 
art papers at present in use will be practically 
destroyed. Paper-making is an industry more and 
more claiming attention. Rag paper for news- 
papers is too costly; certain grasses now in use 

ield too brittle a result ; the forests to which we 
ook for wood-pulp as a source of supply are 
rapidly disappearing. A new supply is badl 
needed ; it is coming already from Newfoundland. 
The stalk of Indian maize, so long a curse to 
the cultivator, is now being successfully employed 
for the purpose. Millet, of which enormous 
quantities are grown, serving already to its 
cultivators as many purposes as the reindeer 
serves to the Eskimo, may have yet another 
value as a base for paper manufacture, 

The Butcher’s Laboratory. Nature 
is an insistent mistress. When we cast aside 
residual products as useless, she has a habit of 
making the refuse so intrude upon our attention 
that out of very vexation and despair we are 
impelled to take note with a view, not so much 
‘o utilisation as to disposal. The cotton seed 
was long the plague of the planter’s existence ; 
to-day it is a gold-mine to him for conversion into 
oil and cattle-food. So it was with the refuse of 
the slaughter-house. But what a miracle of 
adaptability the modern scientific butcher has 
become ! He makes the bullock yield from by- 
products so many articles of value that now we 
are assured by the Beef Trust that the bullock is 
not worth cultivating as beef; that the profit 
comes only from materials which, but the 
other day, were a waste and an offence to our 
olfactory nerves. 

Those who will may believe it, but just as 
Manchester, by the intelligent application of 
unpleasant matter to its proper use, has con- 
verted a sterile bog into a smiling estate, 
yielding food for the many, so the butcher takes 
the carcases, element from element, and meta- 
morphoses them into combs, buttons, pipe- 
stems, handles, tooth-brushes, powder-puffs, 
billiard balls, meat extracts, tonics, sugar, 
gelatine, oil, soap, pepsin, and fertilisers. 
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Lord Masham’s vast mills at Manningham 
are an even more attractive example of the 
application of brain-power to the mastery of 
commercial problems. It cost bim only a 

nny per pound to buy the great mass of sticky, 

irty waste left after the cocoons of silk had 
been unwound ; but he had spent a quarter of 
® million sterling before he had mastered the 
secret which that filthy heap contained. That 
quarter of a million, and all the time he devoted 
to it, have since then yielded fortune upon 
fortune to him, and prosperity and relative 
wealth to a large population at Manningham. 

Romance of Textiles. We want 

more of these scientific men in commerce. The 
great masters in the textile trades have done 
practically all that is possible with the materials 
at their disposal. They want now new fibres 
for clothing and other textile purposes ; ramie, 
it is said, is to become a chief textile of the 
future. Distillers want new processes, enablin 
them economically to utilise all their residua 
products. Scientists want the man who, with a 
mental divining-rod, will guide them to refuse 
heaps or natural deposits whence they may 
extract radium. Some day the Queen of 
England may wear a dress of silk spun, not by 
the worm, but by human hands. There are 
threo processes already in operation in England, 
and increasing attention is being given to the 
subject. 

Centuries ago James I. endeavoured, un- 
successfully, to acclimatise the silkworm here; 
now, after the lapse of all these years, there 
seems a possibility that we may challenge 
France in the production of silk. Those who 
are working at it modestly disclaim the hope 
of rivalling the natural product, but there is 
good reason to believe that the man may come 
who will give us an article so beautiful and 
durable that the proudest lady in the land will 
not be ashamed to wear it. This, of course, 
would open up quite a new industry for England. 
And that is an important consideration. Every 
discovery which makes its mark upon the 
commerce of our country means addition, not 
only to the wealth of the individual, but to the 
earnings and comfort of the community. 

Two Industries from an Experiment. 
It has been already noted how the approxima- 
tion of various branches of industry, hitherto 
regarded as widely separated, is creating 
wonderful developments. Lace, muslin weaving, 
netting, and hosiery are coming together. It is 
fascinating to trace the development of industry 
from industry ; to note how two or three come 
together, and then others branch out in wholly 
unexpected directions. How important these 
developments may be can be seen from this very 
question of the artificial production of silk. 
One of the processes mentioned was the result 
of experiments tried with a quite different end 
in view. The object was a solvent for cotton, 
whereby the latter might be converted to 
various uses. The cotton having been changed 
to liquid form, the time came when it was 
found possible to spin it, in its new form, just 
as the silkworm spins. But the wonder did not 


end here. When the liquid set, it was found to 
provide an excellent filament for incandescent 
gas-mantles! Here, then, are two new _ in- 
dustries from one and the same experiment. 
Need we. after this, despair of converting a 
ball of worsted into a navigable airship ? 

Fortunes to be Made in the Forest. 
A subject of national importance to this country 
is forestry. It is, of course, a sound argument 
that where forests are, crops for the food of man 
cannot be. But, then, those who advocate 
afforestation do not plead their cause at the 
expense of arable and pasture land, any more 
than those who advocate the multiplication of 
pretty toys for children would care to destroy 
the manufacture of mathematical instruments. 
We spend between £20,000,000 and £30,000.000 
annually on imported timbers. Some little 
share of that might go into the pockets of 
thousands now leaving the land in this country 
were it possible to conduct a scheme such as 
they have, say, in Germany. Their forest 
industries represent excellent wages to several 
hundred thousand families, aggregating in all 
some three or four million people. These find 
employment in wood-turning, carving, coach- 
building, match-making, wood-pulp manu- 
facture for paper, drum and cask hoop-making, 
the manufacture of wooden rivets, spoons, 
shovels, and toys in endless varicty. 

The afforestation of catchment areas in 
Great Britain has an important bearing upon 
pure water supply; and the attention of the 
student may be directed to the experiments of 
Liverpool and of some other corporations now 
in progress. 

Toys. Apropos of toy-making, there is no 
reason why great firms in whose premises 
carpentry, cabinet-making, and the like are 
carried out on a considerable scale should not 
add to their income by establishing departments 
for the manufacture of toys and bric-a-brac ; the 
débris from the lathe and bench is just the 
material, now wasted, which would serve for the 
purpose. Birmingham ought to claim a larger 
share in the home market for mechanical toys, 
of which hundreds of thousands are annually 
imported at prices ranging from a penny to 
a half-crown. America is setting up her toy- 
works in conjunction with larger enterprises ; 
and she has no monopoly of the executive skill 
necessary for the work. Here, however, as in 
many other directions, she gives the lead to 
the Old Country, where, so long have we enjoyed 
commercial ascendency that we arc averse to 
adopting new schemes or new implements. Yet 
it is only by assimilating new ideas, instead of 
condemning them untried, that we shall reassert 
ourselves anew in the markets of the world. 

Mention of toys suggests other possibilities 
for the children. An American firm finds it 
worth while to place on the market a contri- 
vance for the rapid blowing of soap-bubbles. If 
that, in the judgment of acute men of business, 
be a sound investment, other ideas of a similar 
character might safely be tried in this country. 
Of the millions of children who go each year to 
the seaside, all, rich and poor alike, have at their 
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disposal only the same old sources of amusement. 
Adults complain of the deadly dulness of the 
seaside ; for the children the conditions are still 
worse. 

A New Seaside Industry. Spade and 
bucket serve to-day as spade and bucket 
served when our grandparents were children, 
Castle-building, with moat and trench, are the 
joy of the children on the sands. Spade and 
bucket are but primitive tools for the work. A 
simple implement for *‘mining’’ sand—some- 
thing which would make a trench at a stroke, if 
need be—is the thing wanted for the beach. 
There is a whole armament of new toys for the sea- 
side to be made by the man who cares to under- 
take the thinking. Another phase of seaside life 
affording openings should appeal to what we may 
term “the children’s Grossmith.” Pier enter- 
tainments are not. as a rule, for children ; and 
too often the “niggers”? and pierrots are re- 
cruited from the ranks of itinerant vocalists 
who, out of the seaside season, wail for pence at 
the doors of public-houses, and take their pot- 
house “humour” with them for the summer to 
the sands. An entertainment on the beach or 
the pier which would appeal to children and be 
abaolutaly free from offence would be a boon 
indecd. 

An All-day § Entertainment for 
London. The same style of entertainment is 
needed for children in London. And_ older 
children would welcome harmless amusement. 
London with its ever-swelling throngs of pleasure 
seekers should support at least one place of 
amusement at which visitors could drop in for 
an hour at any time of the day. We have many 
theatres and variety halls, but where, east of 
Charing Cross, can entertainment of the character 
indicated be obtained, and where, even in that 
part of London, save at one hall? Sight-seeing 
palls upon even the most eager seeker after 
knowledge ; he would pursue his way with the 
greater avidity after an interregnum devoted to 
rest and recreation in a hall where for an hour 
he had listened to good music and laughed at a 
really humorous song. The experiment of 
giving four performances a day has been tried 
at one London establishment. but discontinued 
after a few months. In conditions demanding 
less expense in production the venture ought to 
prove successful. 1{ costs no more to have open 
a hall in which is a concert-platform than to 
keep it closed. And where there is entertain- 
ment to be had, London visitors will go—and 
he thankful. London should provide fortunes 
for many Grossmiths if they would afford her 
the opportunity. After this digression the 
matter must be left, while attention is given to 
more material considerations. 

We have a tremendous object-lesson before us in 
the story of aniline dyes. There is still living in our 
midst, in this fifth vear of the twentieth century, 
the man who has given incalculable fortunes to 
the world. Dr. W. H. Perkin was experiment- 
ing with a refuse—coal-tar—when he discovered 
the first aniline dye. Science knows no country, 
it is pleasantly said; but, unfortunately, one 
country knows science a good deal better than 
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another. And the discovery of this great 
Englishman was seized upon by the German 
chemists. The secret heal been Jaid bare in 
England, but our system was not capable of 
developing it, and almost entirely the millions 
upon millions sterling which it represented 
have passed into German keeping. We export 
the raw materials for the work, and the 
Germans sell us the finished article ! 

An English Idea Which Made 
Germany Rich. All the most exquisite 
essences, all the dainty perfumes for the toilet- 
table, all the delicate odours for our best soaps ; 
saccharine, hundreds of times sweeter than sugar 
and realising a fabulous price ; carbolic acid, and 
all our best disinfectants ; with, of course, all our 
finest dyes, result entirely from the discovery 
made by this English savant. He placed us first 
in the field, and the incalculable wealth which 
his discovery portended might have been ours 
exclusively but for the characteristic inefficiency 
of those who should have been ready to seize and 
develop the idea. Jt is questionable whether 
a nation has ever before been so vastly enriched 
by the discovery of an individual as Germany 
has been from the discovery of Dr. Perkin. 
They deserve their gains just as they deserve 
the success which attends their manufacture 
of artificial indigo; descrve it because they 
systematically sought to develop and _ best 
turn to account the new idea. But they have 
killed India’s indigo trade, and they make 
England buy German essences and dyes. 

In the same way Great Britain, whose coal-beds 
are the finest yet discovered, has had within 
the last two years reluctantly to follow where 
the Continent and America have led in the 
matter of mining coal by machinery. Many 
mines have been shut down here as no 
longer profitable because seams had run thin 
or the coal was too hard to be profitably mined. 
The coal-cutting machine can work at a rich 
profit seams which could not have been touched 
by the labour of man except at a heavy loss to 
the mine-owner. 

Photography in the Future. Another 
respect in which we have lagged behind is 
photography. Great as is the advance made 
within recent years in England, the art is 
still only in its infancy. The world is still 
awaiting the advent of the man who shall 
photograph colours, and print them from one 
negative. There are a thousand and one 
appliances which the photographic operator 
wants. He wants simpler methods of develop- 
ing and printing and fixing. Delightful work 
as it is, the time now required for the developing 
of a series of negatives in the dark-room is too 
long, as well for one’s limited leisure as for his 
health. Daylight developing is now practicable 
with a certain outfit; it is wanted for all. 
It should not always remain impossible to 
develop by “dry” methods, The wet plate has 


long been improved out of existence; the time 
has come for liquid develoners to follaw suit, 
The same remark applies to toning and fixing. 
These processes are at present too slow and 
irksome. The man in the roadside booth 
manages in a few minutes to produce a per. 
manent portrait—of a sort; but the first-class 
photographer cannot. Speedy work, especially 
for the illustrated press—a goldmine to the 
photographer—is a feature of increasing im- 
portance. Photography in future will be much 
more common for commercial purposes. It 
will be more and more used in the office as an 
adjunct to machine-drawing, a circumstance 
which should be borne in mind by the student. 
There is also a future for photography, experts 
declare, in advertising. 

Food-stuffs claim the attention of the chemist. 
A thousand things are rejected as waste from 
industria] establishments which can be made 
digestible and nutritious for cattle and poultry. 
For human beings there is a certain sentiment 
against converting waste products into alimen- 
tary delicacies, but our great chemists frankly 
state that we must in the future look with 
increasing expectancy to the laboratory for 
sustenance, and that into those laboratories 
more and more men with brains and originality 
will have to go. The manufacture of artificial 
butter and margarine, which no one would have 
dreamed possible a few years ago, is now rapidly 
becoming an important industry. And other 
food-supplies will have to be augmented by 
similar means. 


Chemistry, the Prudent Housewife. 
Waste must be no longer waste in the old 
sense. We have advanced immeasurably since 
Lord Playfair opened our eyes to what was 
happening in the laboratories of the world when 
he said: ‘* Chemistry, like a prudent housewife, 
economises every scrap. The clippings of the 
travelling tinker are mixed with the parings of 
horses’ hoofs from the smithy, or the cast-off 
woollen garments of the poorest inhabitants of a 
sister isle, and soon afterwards, in the form of dyes 
of brightest blue, grace the dress of courtly dames. 
The main ingredient of the ink with which I now 
write was possibly once part of the broken hoop 
of an old beer-barrel. The bones of dead 
animals yield the chief constitutents of lucifer 
matches. The offal of the streets and the 
washings of the coal-gas reappear carefully 
preserved in the lady’s smelling-bottle, or are 
used by her to flavour blancmanges for her 
friends.” 

All this was wonderful when Playfair was in 
his prime, but we have left far behind the out- 
posts of the applied scienée of which he in his 
day was so brilliant an exponent. The student 
of to-day has at his disposal more knowledge 
of applied science than had the man who taught 
the subject to the present King of England. 
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Bricks : Size and Composition. Bricks 
are artificial blocks averaging 8{ in. long, 4} in. 
wide, and 28 in. thick, moulded from a loamy 
clay called brick-earth, and burnt in a clamp 
or a kiln. Including the joints, they may be 
considered as 9 in. by 44 in, by 3 in. [55]. The 
plasticity of the clay enables the material to 
hold together before burning, the sand prevents 
the excessive hardening and shrinkage which 
would take place with pure clay, the lime assists 
in forming a flux producing semi-vitrification, 
and the iron, magnesia, etc., give the colour to 
the brick. Clay, or silicate of alumina, is a pecu- 
liar plastic material in its natural state, like a 
tenacious mud, which may be dried and again 
wetted without altering its properties, but when 
it is raised to a dull-red heat the chemically- 
combined water is driven off and the plasticity 
is permanently lost. This is the principle of 
the manufacture of red ballast, used for bottoming 
footpaths and for the aggregate in jerry- builders’ 
concrete. It is also the essence of brickmaking, 
but in this case the burning is carried further, so 
that incipient vitrification takes place throughout 
the mass. Bricks may be hand or machine 
made. Hand-made bricks, again, may be sand 
moulded or slop moulded. 

Brick Clamps. In the neighbourhood of 
London, where brick-earth abounds near the 
surface, and where the same site is to be utilised 
for building upon, it is usual to burn bricks 
in a clamp. What is called coke breeze, but is 
in reality sifted dustbin refuse, is thoroughly 
mixed with the brick-earth by passing them 
together through a pug-mill, and the tempered 
clay is then pressed into a mould to shape the 
brick. Itis prevented from sticking to the mould 
by the latter being dipped in, or sprinkled with, 
dry sand, when the bricks are known as sand 
moulded ; or the mould is dipped into water each 
{ime, when the bricks are known as slop moulded. 
The clamp is a loosely-built structure of 00,000 
to 500,000 dried raw bricks, with layers of coke 
breeze in the lower portion, and live holes and 
flues formed of burnt bricks. The outside is 
covered with old underburnt bricks, and the 
windward side is plastered with clay or protected 
by corrugated-iron sheets. After the clamp is 
well alight the combustion spreads throughout the 
mass, as each brick contains its own fuel, which 
ensures thorough burning of all except those on 
the extreme outside. Clamp-burnt bricks are 
somewhat rough and discoloured in appearance, 
and often show traces of the coke breeze, but 
they are, on the whole, sound and cheap. 

Brick-Kilns. In a permanent brickfield’ 
a kiln or oven is usually constructed for burning 
the bricks. A plain kiln, known also as a Scotch 


kiln [58], is an open topped brick building, with 
doorways at the ends and fireholes along the 
sides, in which the raw bricks are built up some- 
what after the manner of clamps; but as they 
do not contain any breeze all the fuel has to 
be provided around and beneath the bricks. 
Kiln-burnt bricks are frequently brindled, or 
marked in light and dark stripes, due to the 
partial exposure of the surfaces when laid in 
the kiln, and the greater or less action of the 
fire upon them. With this exception, kiln- 
burnt bricks are more uniform in shape and 
colour than clamp bricks, and there is less waste 
in the manufacture. There are sevcral varieties 
of continuous kilns, such as the Hoffmann [57], 
and others. These are arranged in compart- 
ments, in which the bricks are in different stages 
of burning at the same time, so that there is 
constantly one forward being cleared of the 
finished bricks and one behind being filled 
with raw bricks. 

Stock Bricks. Stock bricks is a term 
used locally to denote the ordinary brick of 
the neighbourhood, but it applics more particu- 
larly to bricks mado in the London district from 
a brick-earth immediately underlying the veget- 
able soil. It is rather a coarse brick, but hard 
and strong, usually of a pale-buff colour, but 
inclined to red when insufficiently burnt. Coke 
breeze is mixed with the clay, so that burning 
takes place throughout the mass, rendering 
the interior as hard as the outside. When Ox- 
ford clay is used, the interior is a dark blue- 
black colour with a shaly fracture, and sometimes 
containing lumps of free lime, which render 
it liable to crack after being built ina wall. A 
good stock should resist scoring on the surface 
by a penknife. 

Place Bricks, or Grizzles. These are 
soft, reddish, underburnt bricks from the outside 
of a clamp, or the top of a kiln, of no use 
except for filling a brick-nogged partition, as 
they crumble and powder on exposure to the 
weather, or in a damp situation. 


Chuffs. Chuffs or shuffs are bricks full of 
cracks, but otherwise of hagl texture; if well 
burnt they may be broken up to form the 
aggregate for concrete. 


Washed Bricks. These are made of clay 
which has been washed to remove the stones. 
When the stones are left in the clay, they burst 
in the burning and crack the bricks. 


Cuttera and Rubbers. These bricks are 
hand made, of a larger size than ordinary bricks, 
and with a certain amount of sand in their 
composition, so that they may cut and rub 
freely. They are used for gauged arches, 
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brick aprons, and where any carving of brick- 
work is required. They should yield to scoring 
by a knife, but not by the thumb-nail. 

Fletton Bricks, or Flittera. This 
variety comes from around Peterborough, and 
has been Jargely used of late years. They vary 
in colour from red to a dirty grey, and are not 
equal to London stock bricks, although used 
as substitutes in common work. 

Machine-pressed Bricks. These are of 
various colours according to the clay used, and 
owing to thei smooth surface are suitable for 
town buildings, where smoke and soot abound. 
Being very regulur in shape, they may be built 
with close joints. 

Sand-faced Bricks. This variety is 
preferred by architects, from the good tone and 
texture and uniform colour, although they do 
not weather so well. Those should he selected 
which have a good ring when struck together. 

Blue Bricks. Bluc bricks are made chiefly 
in Staffordshire, and owe their colour to the 
Jarge amount of oxide of iron contained in the 
clay. They are very thoroughly burnt to obtain 
a vitreous structure, and hence are very hard and 
durable. They are used for heavy foundations, 
plinths, inverts of sewers, and wherever moisture 
or hard wear have to be resisted. For door and 
window-jambs in warehouses the angles are 
generally rounded by using bull-nosed or quoin 
bricks, with a round corner, bonded in with 
rectangular bricks. True Staffordshire blue 
bricks are a deep blue-black colour throughout, 
but inferior ones have the outside the right 
colour while the inside is red. being formed 
of common clay dipped in a wash to colour them 
in burning. 

Paving ClinKers. Paving clinkers are 
of two chief varieties— the terro-metallic, of the 
same colour and quality as Staffordshire blue 
bricks ; and adamantine clinkers, of a pale-buff 
colour, from Stamford in Lincolnshire. They 
are machine pressed, and hence very heavy 
and dense in structure, resisting wear to an 
astonishing degree, and impervious to moisture. 

Glazed Bricks. Glazed bricks are usually 
dipped in a “slip” of specially prepared clay, 
so that when burnt a china-like skin of an 
artificial colour is produced on the exposed 
surface, either white or any other colour that 
may be desired. Glazing is also produced by 
throwing salt into the furnace, hence the term 
* galt-glazed ”’ which is applied to stoneware pipes 
similarly treated, but these are not dipped, so 
that they retain their natural colour. 

Firebricks and Clays. Bricks in 
general are the best fire-resisting materials we 
have, but some varieties are peculiarly good 
in this respect, although not having the other 
ae a ota required in ordinary construction. 

hese are known as firebricks, and may be 
roughly divided into two classes, according to 
the material from which they are made—viz., 
(a) the silicate of alumina class, in which the 
alumina is about half the silica, and the silica is 
chiefly in the combined form ; and (0) the siliceous 
class, in which the silica predominates up to 
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about 90 per cent., chiefly in the free state. 
Class a burn hard, are dense and smooth, and 
make good paving-bricks. They are only suited 
for moderate heats. Class 6 are rougher to the 
fee], are somewhat friable when burnt, have a 
coarse grain, but are very refractory, with- 
standing furnace heats up to 4,000 or 5,000 
deg. Fahr. Stourbridge bricks are intermediate 
in character, while Dinas bricks possess the 
extreme degree of refractoriness. This results 
from their freedom from iron oxide and alkalies 
—in fact, a small percentage of lime has to be 
added in the manufacture as a combining 
material to hold the grains of silica together. 


Terra-cotta. 'erra-cotta, as the name 
implies, is burnt earth, or, rather, a mixture of 
clays that will burn to a dense but not too hard 
condition, with a smooth, semi-vitrified face. 
It must be capable of moulding easily— that. is. 
must take the impression well and retain its 
shape while drying, and not shrink or warp 
excessively in burning. Terra-cotta for building 
purposes is moulded into hollow blocks, with 
shells about 2 in. thick, in order that the drying 
and burning shall be more uniform. The interiors 
are filled with fine concrete before the blocks are 
placed in position in the building. It is most 
important that the outer skin shall be left intact, 
as this is virtually imperishabl+; while the 
interior, if left exposed, would weather badly. 
The colour varies from a buff or pink to a dark 
red, according to the proportion of oxide of iron 
contained in the clay. 


Roofing Tiles. Roofing tiles are generally 
made from red terra-cotta clays squirted in a thin 
band of the requisite section and wire-cut into 
the required length. Pantiles [58] are then 
baked, but plain tiles [59] undergo a preliminary 
pressing in order to consolidate them, and render 
them more impervious to the weather. Plain 
tiles are, befcre burning, bent over a leather 
saddle to make them hol'ow on the underside, 
so that they may fit closely at the tuil, to prevent 
rain from driving in the joint. They are holed 
for the pegs at the same time. 


Ridge Tiles. Ridge tiles [60] are used to 
span the ridge of a roof and cover the slates or 
tiles on each side in order to form a weather- 
tight joint. 

Hip and Valley Tiles. These [61 and 
62] are made of special shapes, to fit the hips 
and valleys of tiled roofs, and varied to fit the 
pitch of roof for which they are required. 


Ornamental Roofing Tiles. Various 
outiines and sections are made similarly to plain 
tiles, Common forms are shown in 68. 

Hanging Tiles. These are made of the 
same material as roofing tiles, unless they are 
finished with a ¢lazed surface, when they are 
more often of stoneware, and made to any 
ee colour by a dip-glaze upon the exposed 

ace, 

Wall Tiles. These tiles when bedded direct 
upon the wall, are usually made of stoneware. 
with dovetailed grooves or holes in the back to 
form a key. and glazed on the face to any 
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BRICKS, TILES, AND CONORETE 


MATERIALS AND STRUCTURES 
ze, in which they are 


‘ad c by a dip-gla 
required colour Wy. 8 re they are then known 


inserted before burning, and 
as glazed tiles. 

mbossed Tiles. 
pressed in a mould with a sunk die, whi 

w raised figure on the surface of the tile, 

wards glazed. 

Encaustic Tiles. For encaustic tiles 

the die has a raised pattern, forming on the 
face of the tile depressions which are filled in 
with a differently coloured slip. Various modi- 
fications are adopted to produce the different 
patterns and colouring required by architects. 
Inferior cncaustic tiles, in which the colour is 
merely applied ay a transfer on the surface, in- 
stead of being burnt in along with the clay, are 
now largely made. The best encaustic tiles 
consist of three Jayers: (a) a slab of very pure 
clay of the colour required for the ground of the 
pattern : (b) the body, which is of coarser clay : 
and (c) the back, which is formed with a thin 
layer of clay different from the body, to prevent 
warping. ee 

Dry Tiles. These are, as theirname implies, 
made by a dry process, and are of the same 
colour throughout. The clay is carefully pre- 
pared and mixed with the colouring agent, passed 
through muslin or silk sieves, dried, and reduced 
to a fine powder, which is placed in a pross and 
reduced to about a third of its bulk as well as 
being thoroughly consolidated. At the same 
time the pattern, if any, is impressed by means 
of a die. The tiles are then carefully dried 
in a hot room, glazed and fired. 

Majolica Tiles. This variety has various 
colours applied in the form of an enamel or 
glazo, and undergoes successive burnings to in- 
corporate all the colours properly. Tho same 
process is applicd to ornaments and figures, as in 
the majolica fountain in front of the Bethnal 
Green Museum. 

Glasa Tiles. Glass tiles were at first 
simply thick glass with an opal face, and are 
much cheaper than ordinary white-glazed tiles, 
but very liable to fracture. They are now made 
in a great variety of styles and colours and 
with raised patterns. 

Paving Tiles. Paving tiles, paving blocks, 
or quarry tiles, are made of red terra-cotta clay, 
6 in. or 12 in. square and 1 in. to 14 in. thick. 
They are Jaid dry on a thin bed of sand, or bedded 
and jointed in mortar. They are used chiefly 
for outdoor side-passages of houses, where the 
traffic would otherwise work up the soil into mud, 
and for the floors of washhouses, sculleries, and 
farm kitchens. 

Floor Tilea. The commonest are terra- 
cotta or stoneware tiles, 6 in. square and 4 in. 
thick, in buff, red or black, used in greenhouses. 
The better kind are made in various shapes— 
square, hexagonal, triangular, and rectangular, 
coloured throughout their substance by colourin 
matters mixed with the clay before pressing an 
burning, and used to form tessellated pavements or 
mosaic patterns for halls, passages, &c. When 
well burnt they are very durable and pleasing in 
effect. Smaller pieces of the same material 
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are called feasere. These are made either by 
the dry process, above described, or out of moist 
clay cut into various shapes by wires. They are 
very true in form, and can be laid in mosaic 
work without any rubbing. 

Mosaic Work. Mosaic work is formed by 
small pieces of tiles or marble bedded in cement. 
In one method a pattern is made upon brown 
paper, upon which the pieces are temporarily 
stuck, face downwards, and the whole is inverted 
for fixing. In another system they are imbedded 
direct upon the floor. This is known as Roman 
mosatc. Care has to be taken that the foundation 
is sound and rigid, and that properly air-slaked 
cement alone is used, as otherwise unsightly 
cracks appear upon the finished surface. 

Mosaic paving slabs are made by arranging 
tessere to the required pattern in a rough 
wooden frame. Cement is then run in over the 
backs of the tesserze and the whole formed into a 
slab, which is strengthened by two layers of tiles 
set in cement. 

Drainpipes. It is only within the last 
fifty years or less that any care has been taken 
in the manufacture or laying of drainpipes. Soil 
drains for taking domestic wastes may be made 
of cast-iron or of stoneware. The former have 
the advantage of fewer joints and greater 
strength, but they have the disadvantage of 
requiring to be carefully protected from corrosion 
by coating. when hot, with a pitch compound 
known as Dr. Angus Smith’s process. Stone- 

ware pipes, when properly made and used, have 
the advantage of permanency without further 
preparation. 

Stoneware Pipes. These are made from 

refractory clays, mixed with sand and ground 
pottery to prevent shrinkage, and burnt at a 
high temperature, so that they are vitrified 
throughout, and are hard, dense, and impervious 
to moisture. In order to present as little 
obstruction as possible to the flow of liquid, and 
to prevent any accumulation of deposit on the 
inside, they are salt-glazed; but the best kinds 
have the spigot ends and the insides of the 
sockets unglazed, so that the cement used for 
making the joint may hold firmly. They are 
2 ft. long from bottom of socket end to the end 
of spigot, and vary from 3 in. to 15 in. inside 
diameter. A diameter of 4 in. is sufficient for 
ordinary house-drains, and 6 in. for a mansion. 
The larger sizes are sometimes made oval, so 
that a small flow may take place with the least 
wetted perimeter, and consequently the least 
friction. Traps of all kinds are made of the 
same material. Stoneware pipes should have a 
yellowish-grey fracture and be incapable of being 
scored with a knife. 

Earthenware Pipes. Common socketed 
drainpipes are made from mild clays which 
will not stand a very high temperature in 
burning, and they are consequently somewhat 
porous and not so durable as stoneware pipes. 
As the salt-glaze that is used is nearly transparent 
earthenware pipes can be detected by their 
reddish colour. They have also a less metallic 
ring than the stoneware pipes, and the fractured 
surface can generally be scored with a knife. 


Agricultural Pipes. These are made of 
similar clays, squirted in a pipe machine and cut 
off with a wire into short cylindrical lengths. 
They are made without sockets, and laid with 
butt joints nearly touching, but leaving sufficient 
space between for water toenter. They are only 
used for draining land, or for insertion in a 
retaining wall as weep-holes. 

Flower«pots and Seed-pans. These 
articles are made of the same material as 
agricultural pipes, on a potter’s wheel, and 
afterwards baked. When made into fancy shapes 
or into small figures they are called terra-cotta. 

Sand. Sand may consist of small grains 
of any material, but what is commonly known 
as sand consists almost entirely of small grains 
of quartz, which is nearly pure silica, as sea sand. 
Pit sand is coloured by oxide of iron (Fe,O,), 
the colour varying from yellow to red, according 
to the amount contained. Pit sand is usually 
contaminated with a certain amount of clay, 
causing it to have a loamy feel, and this has to 
be washed out before the sand can be used for 
mortar or concrete, as the smallest quantity 
when wetted forms mud, which spreads and 
envelopes the lime or cement, preventing the 
adhesion of the mass. For this reason, the finer 
the lime or cement is ground, the better chance 
it has of resisting the presence of clay. All sand 
is formed by attrition of larger particles in the 
ordinary course of nature, so that the grains 
are more or less rounded. What is called sharp 
sand is merely sand that is free from clay, and 
not sharp in the scnse of pointed, angular 
fragments. When examined under the microscope 
some varieties are more angular than others, 
but freedom from clay is the essential point. 
For plastering and for fine joints in gauged work 
it is necessary to screen or sift the sand to 
obtain small uniform grains, but for thick joints, 
especially for use in concrete, sand of varying 
size is advantageous, Sea sand may be used 
with Portland cement, as the slight hygroscopic 
properties are beneficial, but the same properties 
are detrimental in the case of lime, retarding 
the setting and causing an efflorescence on the 
work, 

Gravel. Gravel is simply large sand. Ballast 
is sand and gravel mixed. Burnt ballast is clay 
burnt to a red colour, as described above. Hard 
core is the material used in the foundation of 
roads, consisting of brick rubbish, broken slag, 
furnace clinkers, and frequently dustbin refuse. 

Varieties of Lime. Lime, caustic lime, 
or qutcklime (CaQ) is formed by burning chalk, 
marble, or any limestone containing a large 
proportion of carbonate of lime. Its great value 
in construction lies in the fact that when 
slaked and mixed with sand to form a mortar it 
can be used as an adhesive for joining bricks or 
covering walls, where it sets—in which process 
it absorbs carbonic acid from the air—and 
becomes hard again by reversion to carbonate of 
lime (CaCO,). The calcination is effected in 
a flare-kiln [64] or a draw-kiln [65]. The flare- 
kiln is best for chalk-lime, where the colour 
requires to be kept pure. It consists generally 
of a rectangular building with dome top, having 
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fire holes along the bottom over which rough, 
tunnel-like arches are turned with blocks of stone 
laid dry, leaving many spaces, and the chalk is 
piled over these arches so that only the flame 
passes through the chalk, while the carbonic acid 
and moisture escape through an opening at the 
top. Generally, two or moro of these kilns are 
arranged side by side and worked alternately. 
A simple flare kiln is shown in 64. The draw- 
kiln is a common form frequently seen on a hill- 
side in a chalk district. It is shaped like an 
inverted cone or parabola, with a draw-hole at 
the bottom [65]. In this kiln the stone and 
fuel are tipped in alternate layers, and the 
burnt limestone is withdrawn from the bottom. 


Pure Lime. Pure lime, called also rich, or 
fat lime, is made from chalk or marble, which 
are practically pure carbonates of lime. The 
calcination drives off the carbonic acid and 
water, leaving pure quicklime. This possesses 
the property of absorbing a great amount of water 
with a hissing noise, the evolution of consider- 
able heat, and a great increase of bulk, passing 
into the form of hydrate of lime, commonly 
known as slaked, or slacked, lime. It under- 
goes this change slowly on mere exposure to the 
air, reabsorbing carbonic acid at the same time. 
It is called rich, or fat lime, because it will bear 
a large proportion of sand mixed with it. Pure 
lime is used for lime-whiting and for plastering. 
It never attains great hardness, but is very free 
from blowing, because of its readiness in slaking. 
If any other lime is used for plastering, it is 
apt to blow—that is, small particles that have 
resisted the primary slaking, slake in the wall 
and blow off small patches, or cause blisters. 
As the setting is so prolonged pure lime is not 
suited for making mortar for building walls. 

When the chalk or limestone is impure a poor 
lume is the result, the impurities forming so much 
inert matter, reducing to that extent the amount 
of sand that may be used with it. 

The grey lime, or stone lime, used in the neigh- 
bourhood of London is in this sense a poor lime 
obtained from Dorking, Halling, Merstham, ete. 
It swells Jess in slaking, with less evolution of 
heat, but containing about 4 per cent. of alumina, 
it sets more rapidly than pure lime. Grey lime 
is so called from the colour of the stone from 
which it is produced, the lime itself being yellow. 

When the limestone contains clay (silicate of 
alumina) the lime formed from it sets quicker, 
and is classed as feebly hydraulic, moderately 
hydraulic, or eminently hydraulic, according to 
the amount of clay contained. The term 
hydraulic means ability to set in a damp 
situation. 

Blue Lias Lime. Blue lias lime is burnt 
from limestone from the lias formation in 
different districts, as Keynsham, Lyme Regis, 
Bath, Aberthaw. Rugby, etc. Some of it is only 
moderately hydraulic, but other samples are 
eminently so. As in the case of stone lime, the 
name comes from the colour of the stone and 
not of the lime, which is generally grey, with a 
shelly fracture. It slakes sluggishly, and is 
therefore better when ground in a mortar-mill 
[66]. For large engineering works the mortar 
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ja usually delivered in the lump and gr ound 
with the sand, or often with broken brick. For 
builders’ use the lime is are delivered ready 
ground It is the only kind of lime that should 
be used for lime concrete, but Portland cement 
is now so cheap that cement concrete should 
always be used. se 
Selenitic Lime. Selenitic lime, or selenstsc 
cement, was introduced by General Scott, 
and is hence also called Scott's cement. It 
is made from a hydraulic lime, such as blue 
lias, by adding 5 to 7} per cent. of sulphate of 
lime in the form of plaster-of-Paris or other 
sulphate, or even sulphuric acid, and mixing 
and grinding them together finely. The slaking 
is reduced or arrested, the setting expedited, 
and the strength increased, or a larger pro- 
portion of sand may be used if no increase of 
strength be desired. It is used chiefly for 
mortar, but also for plastering and concrete. 
Cements. Roman cement is a_ natural 
cement formed by the calcination of nodules 
found in the London clay at the Isle of Sheppey, 
Harwich, etc. It is a rich brown colour, very 
like the pozzolano or trass which it supplanted. 
It sets very rapidly, and is therefore useful for 
tide work in repairing dock and sea walls. It is 
used neat, and even then has little strength, 
the maximum being attained in about one month. 
It was formerly used in setting coppers, as it. 
stands fire better than Portland cement. It 
has, however, practically gone out of use. 
Portland Cement. This is an artificial 
cement of a grey colour, formed by mixing and 
calcining chalk and clay, or limestone and clay ; 
the former being mixed by the wet process, 
and the latter by the dry process. In this 
country the bulk of the cement is manufactured 
by the wet process on the banks of the Thames 
and Medway. The proportion of the ingredients 
depends upon the pureness of the chalk; if it 
contains clay less having to be added. For 
example, 80 per cent. of grey chalk is mixed 
with 20 per cent of clay, but with upper chalk, 
which is purer, the proportions may be 66 per 
cent. of chalk to 33 per cent. of clay. The 
ingredients are mixed in water to the con- 
sistence of thick cream, called “slurry,” and 
the fine particles in suspension are allowed to 
settle in tanks, or backs, for some weeks. 'The 
clear water is run off by weirs and sluices, and 
when the slip is sufficiently solid it is dug out 
and removed in barrows to the drying floor, 
and subsequently loaded into the kiln. Inter- 
mittent kilns were formerly used, the slurry and 
coke fuel being packed in alternate layers. Now 
continuous rotary kilns, gas fired, are being 
used. The calcined cement is afterwards ground 
to a fine powder, so fine, in fact, that a residue 
of only 12 per cent. is left on sifting it through 
a sieve of 10,000 holes per square inch. 

Plaster Cements. Plaster cements is a 
general term applied to those cements used in 
plastering which depend principally upon plaster- 
of-Paris as their chief ingredient. 

Plaster-of=-Paris. This is produced by the 
gentle calcination of gypsum, which is a brownish, 
semi-transparent, crystalline, hydrated sulphate 
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of lime, found in the clays round London and 
Paris. It consists of lime, 26% parts; sul- 
phuric acid, 37} parts; water, 17 parts; and 
when calcined the water of crystallisation is 
driven off, making it anhydrous. It seta rapidly 
by the absorption of water, which makes it 
again a hydrate, and expands slightly in setting. 
Being soluble, it is not suitable for outdoor work. 

Keene’s Cement. This is made by recalcin- 
ing plaster-of-Paris after soaking it in a saturated 
solution of alum. It sets quickly and hard, 
and is used for screeds on external angles of inside 
wall plastering, skirtings, dados, and other parta 
liable to rough usage. It is not suited for out- 
side work, as it will not withstand the weather. 
It is made in two qualities, coarse and super- 
fine, and is usually of a pinkish colour. ; 

Parian Cement. This, sometimes called 
Keating’s cement, is produced by mixing calcined 
and powdered gypsum (plaster-of-Paris) with a 
strong solution of borax, and afterwards reca)- 
cining, and grinding. It is said to be mixed with 
a solution of alum after this, but there is some 
doubt on the point. It sets very hard, but does 
not give such sharp angles as Keene’s or Martin’s 
cement, although it is preferred to these for 
large surfaces, as it works more freely. It is not 
suited for external work owing to its solubility. 

Martin’s Cement. This cement is made 
in a similar manner to Parian, but carbonate 
of potash is used instead of borax. 

Stucco. Stucco is the common term for 
all kinds of plastering to be finished with a coat 
of paint. It is also used for external rendering 
in cement to imitate stone. The composition 
of common stucco is one part of hydraulic lime 
or cement to three parts of sand. Bastard 
stucco has a small proportion of hair, two-thirds 
fine stuff to one-third fine sand, and is chiefly 
used for surfaces to be painted. Trowelled 
stucco for interior work has a small proportion of 
plaster-of-Paris. Rough stucco has larger sand 
or small gravel mixed with it. Rough cast is the 
final coat of plaster or rendering to external 
walls, much used in half-timbered work and on 
the basement walls of Queen Anne work. The 
first and second coats of coarse stuff (one lime, 
three sand) are evenly applied, and, when set, the 
so cast is thrown on, consisting of sand, 
washed and screened gravel or grit, mixed 
with hot lime to a semi-fluid condition. It may 
be coloured immediately with lime and ochre, or 
left in its natural condition. From its mode of 
application it is sometimes known as gravel-dash, 


Plastering. The first coat of plaster on 
laths is called the pricking-up coat, and is 
made of cvarse stuff, which is a rough mortar 
containing 1 or 1} parts of sand to 1 part of 
slaked lime by measure, thoroughly mixed, with 
1 lb. of sound Jong ox-hair to 2 or 3 cubic ft. 
of stuff. After this coat is put on it is, while still 
soft, scored or scratched all over to form a key 
for the next coat. When this is quite firm, but 
not too dry, the second, or floating coat, consisting 
of either a repetition of the coarse stuff, or 
of fine stuff with a little hair, is applied. Fsne 
stuff is pure lime slaked with a small quantity 


of water, afterwards diluted with more water, 
and allowed to settle. The water is then run off, 
and that in the mass allowed to evaporate until 
the stuff is thick enough for use. Before the 
floating coat is too dry, it is swept over with a 
birchbroom, and when quite dry the third, or 
setting coat, is applied, consisting of two-thirds 
fine stuff and one-third very fine clean sand, 
with or without hair. Rendering is the applica- 
tion of plaster or cement mortar to brickwork. 

Scagliola. Scagliola is a mixture of 
plaster-of-Paris with various colouring matters, 
dissolved in glue or isinglass, to imitate marble, 
and applied to flat surfaces or to columns. It 
has a wooden backing covered with coarse 
Keene’s cement, the surface of which is scored 
in irregular or diagonal lines. To this the 
second coat is added, and is coloured when 
moist to represent the marble. When dry it 
is rubbed over with a hard stone, and afterwards 
treated with liquid Keene’s cement to fill up 
the pores, and is again polished. The final 
gloss is obtained by a rag and linseed-oil. 

Putty. Plasterers’ putty consists of pure 
Jim> mixed with water, slaked to a creamy 
consistency and run through a hair sieve. It is 
then left in a putty-bin until it attains the proper 
consistency for use. 

Gauged Stuff. This, also called putty-and- 
plaster, is made of three to four-fifths plasterers’ 
putty and the remainder plaster-of-Paris. It 
must be mixed in small quantities as the plaster- 
of-Paris causes it to set quickly. 

Masons’ Putty. Masons’ Putty is very 
similar to plasterers’ putty, but has white marble 
dust mixed with it. Another variety is made 
by mixing lime, white-lead and silver sand. 

Glaziers’ Putty. This is made of whiting 
finely powdered and mixed with raw linseed-oil 
to a stiff paste and left for 12 hours, then kneaded 
up into small tenacious lumps. For outside 
work it has sometimes a little white-lead or 
turps, or boiled linseed-oil, to cause it to set 
harder. Whiting is pure white chalk ground and 
made up into lumps with water. When putty 
has got stale and hard it may be worked up again 
by beating it for some time with a mallet and 
kneading it with the hands. 

Mortar. Good building mortar is com- 
posed of 1 part of freshly ground stonc-lime 
to 2 or 2} parts of clean, sharp pit sand. For 
ordinary work it is mixed by hand on a wooden 
platform. The lime having been first measured 
out, enough water is added to slake it, then 
covered with the sand, and when thoroughly 
slaked the whole is incorporated by turning 
over several times. If large quantities are 
required the mixing should be done in a mortar- 
mill [66]. The mortar should be red as 
stiff as possible, the bricks wetted before laying, 
and the joints well filled. 

Cement Mortar. This consists of 1 part of 
Portland cement to 3 parts of clean sharp sand. 
The materials should first be mixed dry on a 
wooden platform, and then wetted through a rose 
while being turned over. It should be used 
within an hour of mixing and before it has begun 
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to set, and in building brickwork the joints 
should be raked out as the work proceeds. 

Mill Mortar. Mill mortar consista of 
plaster, old bricks, and builders’ rubbish, with 
a dash of lime, ground together in a mortar-mill, 
and used by speculative builders. 

Concrete. Lime concrete is composed of 
ground stone-lime or grey lime and ballast, ss 
1 to 6, but there is no purpose for whic 
this material should now be used. Even the 
best has little strength, and it will not set in a 
damp foundation. If lime concrete must be 
used, it should be lsas lime concrete, consisti 
of, say, 1 part lime to 6 of ballast, but Portland 
cement is now obtained so cheaply, and is so 
greatly superior to lime in the manufacture of 
concrete, that it alone should be used. 

Portland Cement Concrete. This has 
finely ground and properly air-slaked Portland 
cement as a matrix, and is mixed with sand 
and larger material as the aggregate. The 
aggregate should be so proportioned and varied 
in size that when the mixture is properly made 
al] the interstices are practically filled, and a 
solid mass results, each particle of the aggregate 
being enveloped in a coating of cement. For 
foundations the proportion may be 1 cement, 
2 sand, and 6 larger aggregate, varying from 
4 in. to 1} in. diameter, consisting of any hard 
material ; for large contracts a concrete mixer 
[87] is found economical. For fire-resisting 
floors great care must be taken in selecting the 
materials and mixing the concrete. A specifica- 
tion clause would be as follows. ‘‘ The concrete is 
to be composed of one part by measure of Port- 
land cement as described, to one part of clean 
sharp, coarse sand, and four parts of coke breeze, 
pumicestone, hard brick, clinker or slag, free from 
dust, broken in various sizes to pass a 1 in. ring 
as a maximum. The materials to be carefully 
mixed dry on a wood floor, not more than $§ cubic 
yard at one time, and again turned over twice 
while being watered through a rose.” All con- 
crete must be used within one hour of mixing, 
and not disturbed afterwards. Flint gravel or 
broken limestone is not to be used under any 
circumstances for fireproof work. 

Ferro=concrete. Ferro-concrete consists 
of Portland cement concrete and steel rods 
used in combination, so that the concrete 
takes the compression, or thrust, and the steel 
takes the tension, the amount of cach material 
being inversely proportional to its resistance. 
It is now used for all varieties of building, and 
is very economical, but it is essential that the 
concrete should be made by skilled men under 
rigid supervision. The cement forms a natural 
protection to the steel, preventing oxiGation, so 
that it is expected to be very durable, but the 
system has not been long enough in use to enable 
any actual estimate of durability to be formed. 


Reinforced Concrete. Used as a raft 
in foundations, this may consist of not less 
than one-tenth per cent. of steel rods in both 
directions, laid through the middle of the depth 
and previously painted with cement wash. 

ontinued 
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Parent and Child. The Main 





By Dr. GERALD LEIGHTON 


SOME, perhaps a little better acquainted with 
biological literature, would mean by their 
sate ‘Do you believe in Darwinism, or the 
octrine that living species have originated by a 
process of natural selection of the fittest in the 
struggle for existence ¢” 

Here the word evolution is used asa synonym 
for ono particular theory of the origin of species 
—Darwin’stheory, This is almost as inaccurate 
as the former case. One may be a Darwinian 
or not—that does not necessarily affect our 
recognition of the great fact of the existence 
of evolution. It may be remembered that. 
the late Lord Salisbury, in his Presidential 
address to the British Association, seemed 
to throw doubt upon the fact of organic evolution 
by a disbelief in Darwin’s theory of natural 
selection. Huxley’s retort showed how the 
term was misused. He said, “If all the con- 
ceptions promulgated in the ‘ Origin of Species’ 
which are peculiarly Darwinian were swept 
away, the theory of the evolution of animals 
and plants would not be in the slightest degree 
shaken.” Nothing could put the matter more 
clearly. To use the word evolution when 
Darwinism cnly is meant is like making 
the word Christianity synonymous with the 
teachings of one sect only. Evolution may in- 
clude Darwinism, but Darwinism at most is 
only one aspect of evolution. The greater may 
include the less; the less can never contain all 
that the greater involves. 

Progresa is not ‘ Evolution.” One 
other most common abuse of the word evolu- 
tion is to be found in the writings of those who 
restrict the meaning to that of the evolution of 
living things only. As we have seen, this is 
‘organic evolution ’’——again only a part of the 
whole. This mistake is an exceedingly common 
one in biological literature, and is a relic of the 
time when “inorganic evolution” was un- 
thought of. There is no longer any excuse for 
this misuse of the word. 

It need hardly now be emphasised that evo- 
lution is by no means another word for 
‘‘ progress,’’ though that also is an all too common 
idea. What we mean by progress depends 
entirely upon our particular ideal of what life 
should be. We hope for progress, individual 
and national, but evolution is inevitable, a 
universal principle proceeding in every sphere 
whether accompanied by what we regard as 
progress or the reverse. 

In a word, the fact of evolution is admitted by 
all races and creeds ; the methods of evolution have 
hag matter for dispute for ages, and still 

oso. Jt is our task in this course to learn 
something of those methods, but it was 
imperative that we should first realise the full 
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meaning of the fact itself. Moreover, it will be 
now Clearly understood that we are here con- 
cerned only with organic evolution, the evolution 
of plants and animals. 

Causes of Variation. We start from 
the obvious fact that all plants and animals show 
variation amongst themselves, and change some- 
what under different surroundings. That is our 
common basis; from that we may reasonabl 
hope that a due consideration of evidence will 
Jead us to something in the nature of a common 
conclusion, making all allowance for individual 
differences of temperament in the realm of 
thought. The only real dispute will then be that 
which is still a somewhat disputed question even 
amongst those best qualified to judge—namely, 
the exact method by means of which organic 
evolution comes about, exactly how it is that 
living species exhibit the changes which we 
observe. 

Since variation lics at the foundation of all 
adaptive change, we must first consider what 
is known as to the causes of variation, con- 
cerning which it may be at once stated we are 
very largely in ignorance. The study of these 
causes is a comparatively new one, and at 
present all that can be done is to draw atten- 
tion to the suggestions that have been made, 
and the lines upon which the investigation is 
being carried out. 

We have already emphasised the fact that 
although all living organisms tend to beget off- 
spring like themselves, yet every individual 
differs in some smaller or greater degree from 
every other, including its parents, and that this 
difference constitutes what we term variation. 
Very remarkable variations we term mon- 
strostttes or abnormalities. It has also been 
pointed out that variations are continuous or 
discontinuous. Looked at in the simplest way, 
we may say that variations are said to be con- 
tinuous when they form a gradual series 
connecting a typical or normal form with an 
extreme variation. If there are big gaps in the 
series which have no recognised connection we 
speak of the departure from the type as a 
discontinuous variation. 

The Laws of Chance. “At present 
our knowledge of any particular kind of varie- 
tion is very meagre. . . But in a few 
cases a sufficiently large number of obser- 
vations have been made to enable us to deal 
with them in a mathematical way, aad as far as 
they point the road to any conclusion it is that 
they are fortuitous and accord with the ‘laws of 
chance.’ Now, events which accord with the 
laws of chance are simply those which happen 
under conditions of which we are ignorant. If 
we toss a penny the chances are equal that the 


tail surface of the coin will be uppermost as 
frequently as the head surface; and we say that 
in a given throw it is a chance whether the head 
or the tail will be uppermost. If we knew all 
the conditions which govern the movements of 
the penny we could predict of any particular 
throw which surface would be uppermost, and it 
would be no longer a matter ofchance. But our 
ignorance of these conditions does not make the 
throw of the coin anything else than what it is, 
and our statement that it is governed by thé 
laws of chance does not make the conditions 
which govern it any different from those laws 
which control other falling bodies, such as 
planets, the movements of which we can accu- 
rately predict. The laws of chance, therefore, are 
the same as other natural laws, but they are 
acting under conditions of which we know little 
or nothing. The student, therefore, must not 
be misled by the expression ‘laws of chance,’ 
and belicve that they are laws independent of, 
or different from, other laws; they are natural 
laws acting under conditions of the nature of 
which we are ignorant.”’ (Mudge.) 
Environment and the Germ-cell. 
We may term such variations fortuitous, or 
spontancous, or what we will, remembering all 
the time that in so doing wo simply deny that 
their origin is known at present, at the samo 
time believing that their origin is governed by 
some conditions which the future may reveal. 
At present the facts of variation seem to be ex- 
ceedingly disconnected, and no man can say with 
certainty exactly whither they will lead us. All 
we can do under such circumstances is to note 
the indications as far as we can observe them. 
Looking for some theoretical explanations for 
the cause of variation in offspring, the thought 
naturally occurs that it may be possible that the 
surroundings or environment of the individual 
may so affect the whole body that some influence 
is exerted upon the germ-cells contained in that 
body. Though the germ-cells are in no. real 
rense produced by the parent (in higher animals), 
still their vitality depends upon that of the 
ich being maintained until they themselves 
come fertilised and started upon their inde- 
pendent career. For a large number of years, 
perhaps forty or fifty, they are lodged within 
the parent organism, for care and protection, 
and for nourishment, and it is no wild suggestion 
that the condition of the body of the parent 
must exert some influence upon the germ-cell 
within. The effect of this may possibly be seen 
in the production of variations in the offspring. 
How does Variation come about? 
This is by no means the same thing as saying 
that the environment must produce the sam? 
effect in the offspring as it did upon the parent. 
That would be an entirely different matter. It 
does not follow, for example, that an alcoholic 
environment of the parent which caused in him 
the production of a drunkard will necessarily 
cause the offspring to exhibit a variation in the 
direction of drunkenness. But it seems almost 
impossible that the germ-cell can escape being 
affected in some way by the abnormal nutrition 
supplied to it by an alcoholic parent. It may 
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wall be that the result of such an environment 
may be to cause the germ-cell to vary in some 
way from what it would have been had the 
parental environment been otherwise. 

The variation may be in the direction of 
insanity or other condition. We know relatively 
little regarding the nature and extent of variation 
which may be produced by environmental influ- 
ences of this kind, but it is difficult to escape 
the conclusion that there must be some pro- 
portion of variations which are to be accounted 
for by the environment of the parent. We shall 
have to say something conceming the objections 
to this view of the causation of variations when 
we consider the problem of heredity. At present 
we ‘simply note environment of the parent as 
one possible explanation. 

Causes Within the Germ-cell. It is 
perfectly plain that if the parental environment 
is not the cause of variation in offspring, the 
cause must lie within the germ-cells themselves. 
Now it is perfectly certain that the parental 
environment is not responsible for all the varia- 
tions which occur. It is even disputed whether 
it can account for any of them. Nothing is 
casicr to prove than that all variations cannot 
be attributed to environment [see HEREDITY 
later]. Some. at least, arise from causes which 
act from within the germ-plasm, the laws of 
which we do not know at present, and for this 
reason we term these variations spontaneous. 
Spontaneous variations in this connection may 
be taken to mean all variations which arise 
independently of any directly immediate action 
of the environment. ‘ For example, the germ- 
cells from which a litter of puppies, kittens, or 
pigs arise are all exposed to practically the 
same environmental influences, yet the germ- 

lasms contained in them often differ immensely 
in hereditary tendencies, as is proved by the 
great range of variations which may occur 
among the different members of the same 
litter.” (Reid.) 

Sex and Variation. Ii parental environ- 
ment were a potent cause uf variation, then 
we should expect all the members of the 
same litter to vary in the same direction, which 
they do not. Some of the variations—indeed, 
some biologists think all, or nearly all— 
obviously arise independently of the environ- 
ment—that is to say, from causes which act 
from the side of the germ-ccll, from within. 
The differences lie in the germ-cells themselves. 
We have no option but to believe that some 
variations are thus spontaneous; the question 
to be determined is whether any can be traced 
to environment. It may be that the processes 
which are concerned with the maturation and 
fertilisation of the germ-cells are responsible for 
some variations, by inducing new molecular 
arrangements of the germ-plasm which is the 
basis of inheritance [see PaysroLocy]. 

It has also been held that the mixing of two 
more or Jess dissimilar masses of germ-plasm, 
such as occurs in the sexual reproductive pro- 
cesses, is a cause of spontaneous variation in 
ofispring. Professor Weismann, the great bio- 
logist of Freiburg, and his followers at one time 
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buted to this cause all variability, excep 
that in the lowest organisms. On the ot ob 
Dr. Karl Pearson, Professor of Applied eae 
matics, in University College, London, ” , rs 
yiven great attention to the mathematica ; a y 
of variation, denies the influence of this = 
altogether. “Variability is not & bat s 
bi-parental inheritance. .. - Whatever . 1e 
physiological function of seéx 1n evolution, it is 
not the production of greater ere a 
Parent and Child. The probability is 
that the truth lies between these two opposing 
views, and that some variations are the result of 
sexual reproduction, which, howe yer ene 
ne regarded as the sole cause of variability. 
In cst ‘3 known as blended Jeanie 
two pi 
where the characters of ee  sctnetion 
ss intermediate betwee 
tion obviously due fo 


oxample, the child 
ule 


attri 


sexual reproduction. 
of a white man and a black woman as ar 


is intermediate in colour and other characters 
between the two parents. Somo variations, 
then, may be ascribed to this factor, but not 
all. Variations are not restricted to tho off- 
spring produced by sexual means; they occur 
ales in asexual reproduction in abundance, so 
that there is good reason for believing that 
some at least of the variations in higher animals 
which reproduce sexually are due to causes 
other than the sexual method of reproduction. 
It will probably be found that the variations 
due to sexual reproduction are not fortuitous, 
but in very definite directions, and that if we 
knew all the characters which made up the 
parents we could predict with some approach 
to certainty the kind and amount of variation 
which could be attributed to the union of their 
reproductive cells. 

To sum up, then, the causes of variation are 
by no means yet fully understood. The fact 
itself is seen to be universal in living organisms, 
and is the basis of all organic evolution. This 
organic evolution is also a recognised fact; the 
methods by which it is brought about are to a 
large extent matters of dispute and opinion. 

We are now in a position to turn our atten- 
tion to the views which have been advanced 
upon these methods of organic evolution, and 
to endeavour to take a dispassionate survey of 
the evidence for and against the different 
theories. Our view of life itself depends upon 
the conclusion we reach. 

Theories of Organic Evolution. We 
have already stated that organic evolution 
has been accepted as a fact by all races and 
creeds, and that only the methods are in dispute. 
At first sight this may appear @ strange state- 
ment, but a moment's consideration will con- 
vince that it is true. It is still denied by some 
that all the species of plants and animals 
sprang from one common origin. But all men, 
even the savage races, have some kind of 
belief in the origin of mankind from a common 
stock. They may believe that in the far 
distant past man arose from their heathen gods. 
Others derive mankind from Adam and Eve 
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or from some lower species of animal. Th. 
exact belief matters not. In any case thers 
is admitted or implied a belief in organic eyoly. 
tion, because at the present day mankind is 
found to differ vastly in his different races— 
some nations being big, others small; some 
white, others black or red or yellow; some 
having straight hair, others having hair short 
and woolly; each being adapted to special 
surroundings. It is not possible for a sane 
human being to doubt the existence of organic 
evolution. ‘‘In particular, it is not possible 
for the orthodox Christian, who derives the 
human race from Adam and Eve, to doubt it. 
Such a one must admit also that evolution may 
be verv rapid, since, according to him, six or 
seven thousand years only have sufficed to 
produce types 80 widely divergent as the 
Scandinavian and the African pigmy.”” (Reid.) 
~The whole problem of organic evolution is the 
answer to the question—-By what methods 
have these changes come about ? Three views 
east require mention. 
ge eae ak by Miracle: The Bathmic 
Theory. We need not devote much space to 
this view, which supposes organic evolution 
occur under the direction of a Deity 


to 
who works by ever-recurring miracles. Very 
few educated persons now hold it. It is not 


a question whether an all-powerful Creator 
could bring about organic evolution in this way 
or not ; it is a question of whether this has been 
the method adopted. 

There is, it seems to us. a far grander faith than 
that in evolution by miracle, using the word 
miracle in the sense of the supernatural. It 
is surely better to search for an explanation of 
natural phenomena in natural laws (God’s laws) 
than in exceptions to those laws, which miracles 
are. ‘“‘Only when a natural explanation has 
been proved to be impossible have we an excuse 
for a direct appeal to the supernatural.” (Reid.) 

** Of course the theory of Bathmic evolution 
may be enunciated in vague terms. God and 
miracle need not be mentioned. We may be 
told that species undergo evolution, and so 
adapt themselves to the changing conditions of 
existence, not by the action of natural selection, 
nor by the transmission of requirements, but 
simply through the operation of an inherent 
adaptive ‘growth force.’ Nevertheless, the 
appeal to miracle is still necessary. No doubt 
the universal existence of variations demonstrates 
the existence of a growth, or, rather, change 
force. But the difficulty which has to be sur- 
mounted by the Bathmic evolutionist arises, 
not from existence of specific or racial change, 
but from the fact that this change—+.e., vel - 
tion—has led, since the beginning of life, to the 
close adaptation of every race of animals and 
plants to its own successive environments. 
Either the environment has acted on species, 
which have reacted to it, or their adaptive 

changes were miraculous. There is no third 
alternative.’’ (Reid.) 

We see around us species which under our 
own eyes are changing in response to sur- 
roundings, and we have absolutely no reason 


to think that the operations of Nature in the 
past were different in principle from what 
they are at present. We see species and varieties 
connected with each other by subtle links 
suggesting a common origin. e idea of the 
special creation of all these connecting links 
is unthinkable in view of the facts of life. Why 
all the connections, if every species were created 
as such? “Why are animals that live a 
wholly terrestrial life possessed of organs of 
respiration and associated structures of a 
purely aquatic nature ? Why is it that man, 
in the course of his embryological stages, passes 
through conditions that characterise stages and 
permanent and finished structures of the lower 
vertebrata ? These are difficult questions, very 
hard to answer, and cannot to-day be answered 
with certainty or finality. But this much is 
certain—the hypothesis of special creation does 
not answer them.” (Mudge.) 

The Bathmic theory may therefore be dis- 
missed, and we must turn our attention elsewhere 
for a more reasonable explanation of the facts. 


Evolution by Transmission: The 
LamarcHian Theory. Ever since the time 
of Aristotle naturalists have been searching for 
some explanation of organic evolution other 
than the paralysing dogma alrcady considerc2. 
Foremost amongst those in order of time must 
be placed the eminent French zoologist 
Lamarck, who, in the year 1801, gave utterance 
to the view that all existing species have 
descended from pre-existing specics. He did 
not stop there, but also enunciated a theory 
which attempted to explain how this had come 
about. Tt was not until Charles Darwin and 
Alfred Russel Wallace propounded their views, 
however, that Lamarck’s theory attracted gencral 
attention. The two views are contradictory, 
end hence the one attracted attention to the 
other. Buffon, another French naturalist, 
also gave support to the view of Lamarck, 
and, indced, Darwin himself attached some 
importance to some of Lamarck’s arguments. 

The theory of Lamarck hinges upon the ques- 
tion of the inheritance of acquired characters. 
According to him, the origin of species results 
from the acquired characters of the parents 
being capable of transmission to the offspring. 
His theory also involves the view that the 
environment of an animal can directly bring 
about acquired characters. which are trans- 
missible. It asserts that living creatures are, 
to a great extent, modified by the kind of life 
they lead. that these modifications are handed 
on to their offspring by heredity, and that the 
modifications accumulate and become perfected 
in succeeding generations. Nature is supposed 
to mould creatures to their surroundings. 

Heredity in Evolution. The theory has 
been admirably summarised by Dr. Archdall 
Reid in “The Principles of Heredity,” from 
which we may quote this passage : 

“If we believe with Lamarck that acquire- 
ments are transmissible, we find ourselves 
committed at once to a theory of evolution. 
In the face of common experience, we need not 
believe that acquirements tend to be trans- 
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mitted iu their entirety-that a dog which has 
lost its tail tends to have tailless puppies, or that 
a man who has atteined great mental acquire- 
ments tends to have children endowed at birth 
with all that he achieved with pain and toil. 
But we are committed to the doctrine that the 
dog’s loss and the man’s gain will bo inherited 
to some extent, however slight, and that, if 
many successive generations of dogs and men 
make similar acquirements, the race of dogs 
will ultimately become tailless, and that of 
men highly endowed mentally. In brief, the 
Lamarckian supposes that the effects of every- 
thing that benefits or injures the individual, 
including the effects of all use and disuse, are. 
to some extent, transmitted to offspring, and 
that evolution or degeneration results from the 
accumulation of these transmitted effects 
during generations. It supposes, for example. 
that the descendant of many gencra- 
tions of blacksmiths will be stronger physically, 
but weaker mentally, than the descendants of 
many generations of students. It supposes that. 
the conditions which produce health and strength 
in a succession of parents—absence of disease 
agencies, sufficient exercise, abundance of suitable 
food and fresh air, the right degree of moisture 
and temperature, and so forth—will ultimately 
render the race strong, hardy, and vigorous, 
whereas contrary conditions will render it feeble.” 


Limits of the LamarcHian Theory. 
‘Tt is necessary to note a few additional 
points: (a) Just as the doctrine of the trans 
mission of acquirements is not adequate to 
explain all the facts of heredity, so, also, it: ts 
not adequate to explain all the facts of evolution ; 
for example, while it is perhaps competent. to 
explain man’s intellectual powers or the 
antelope’s speed, it cannot explain why man 
has long hair on his face, which is lacking in 
woman, or why the colours of one species of 
antelope differ from those of another. Neither 
man nor antelopcs make acquirements with 
respect to hair or colour, except such as lead 
to the loss of them. It cannot explain the 
differences in the integuments of the different 
species of fish. It can hardly explain a single 
fact in the whole world of plants. In fact, 
however simple and fascinating the Lamarckian 
doctrine may appear at first sight, however 
well it may seem to explain certain phenomena, 
it is quite insufficient to explain the totality of 
phenomena. It may possibly be accepted as a 
partial explanation of evolution; it cannot be 
accepted as a complete explanation. (b) Again, 
it must be noted that the Lamarckian hypo- 
thesis supposes that all beneficial 
agencies which act on a species are causes of 
evolution, whereas all injurious agencies are 
causes of degeneration. In this, as we shall 
see presently, it is in violent and fundamental 
opposition to the Darwinian view.” 

The above summary from a work which should 
be carcfully studied by all students of organic 
evolution will serve to make clear the theory 
of Lamarck. It will be still more appreciated 
when we have considered Darwin's view. 
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Darts. Fastenings. The Pocket. The Waistband, i 
a Skirt. How to Evolve Fashionable Skirts from Simple Drafting 






By AZELINE LEWIS 


The Darts. Before stitching up the darts. 

it is well to put on the skirt, to see that they 
are in their right position, and sct well at the 
waist. If correct, tack them from the top to 
about 3$ in, 
down, graduat- 
ing them off to 
a nice point, so 
ns to avoid any 
bulging out at 
the hottom. To 
do this, when the 
darts are ma- 
chined, cut off 
the threads, 
leaving fairly 
long ends; 
thread one of 
these, and fasten off the tip of the 
dart with two or three stitches of 
oversewing. Now cut down the 
centre, press open, and fell the 
lining over. 

Preparation for PlacKet. 
For the front side gore fold a piece 
of tailors’ linen Lin. wide, place the 
fold on the white cotton outline of 
the placket, holding the linen 
rather tightly, and slightly casing 
the bias side 
to this. Turn 
down and_ tack. 
When this is done 
the edge should 
be in a direct line 
with the seam ; 
then machine } in. 
from the edge. 
Catch the raw 
edge down to the 
lining, being care- 
ful not to take 
the stitches 
through. Press 
before putting on 
the fastenings. 
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61. THE HANUERS 














[59.4] GP a 
Another way of LL Lito: 


reparing the 
foft side of front. 
for the fastenings 
is shown at B in 
the same diagram. In this the fold of lining is placed 
to the outline of material, the edge of which is 
then folded over it, tacked and stitched, and 
the fastenings sewn on. The lining edge is then 
turned in and felled over them. This method 
is sometimes advisable in the case of fairly 
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6U. PLACKET-HOLE 
FASTENINGS 


i 


F A SKIRT. 


Finishing 


thick materials, and in this case the binding ix 
not necessary ; but great care should be taken 


not to stretch the crossway edge. — 
For the side gore, take a strip of tailors’ 


linen, 23 in. 
wide, and tack 
between the 
lining and ma- 
terial. Place one 
edge of the linen 
to the edge of 
ihe wrap, and 
the other about 
} in. beyond 
placket outline ; 
tack with white 
cotton along the 
outline of the 


placket, taking the stitches right 
through the linen and material, 
this last being a guide for putting 


on the fastenings. If the edges are 
selvedges, they can simply be 
atitched without turning in; if 


raw edges, turn in, tack, and then 
fell down the long edge and the 


bottom of the wrap. 


Take out 


the tackings and well press. [59C] 
The Fastenings. The fasten- 
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62. FACING FOR FOOT PART OF SKIRT 


ings employed 
may be socket or 
spring fasteners, 
hooks and bars, 
hooks and loops, 
either small spring 
ones or the ordi- 
nary kind. Most 
people prefer the 
small spring hooks 
and silk loops, as 
being neater and 
more invisible 
than either of the 
others. 

The socket, or 
spring. fasteners 
are of two kinds 
—the one placed 
on @ narrow band 
of webbing, the 
other being loose 
and sewn on 


singly. The former are recommended, as they 
are simply felled on the opening of the wrap, 
care being taken that the fasteners are opposite 
If hooks and bars are 
long edge of the bar is sewn on the placket 
outline of the wrap, the eyes of the bar 


the 


being placed towards 
the edge and button- 
holed with silk, to 
make neat. [60] The 
hooks are sewn on 
the bias side, } in. in 
from the edge, and 
should be faced with 
galoon or Prussian 
binding. [59 and 60] 
If loops be preferred, 
they should be small, 
strong ones of silk 
twist. 

The Pocket. 
The shape of the 
pocket is shown in 
diagram 49 [see page 
525]. Two selvedges 
of material and two 
of lining are required 
for the opening side, 
to avoid raw edge., 
and also to neaten 
and strengthen the pocket. To draft it, mark 
1 to 2, 2 in. down from the waist; 2 to 3— 
the opening, or mouth of pocket—is 6 in.; 
3 to 4—~depth of pocket—6 in.; 4 to 5, 7 in. ; 
the line 3, 6 in., or more if required; 1 to 7, 
24 in. Curve from 7 to within | in. of bottom 
(t.e., 5), and curve off from here to line 4. 

Outline the opening on both sides with white 
cotton as a guide to putting in. If placed at a 
gore, or where the opening is likely to show, this 
will need to be faced with a strip of the material 
2 in. wide, selvedges being placed to those of 
opening. 

To make the pocket, lay the two right sides 
together, tack the edges, and stitch. Turn 
inside out, and again tack and stitch all round. 
Mark 2 in. from the waist; chalk 6 in. down 
for the pocket opening. 
Now cut the required ~ 
opening in the wrap, insert 
the pocket, stitch in place, 
and press well. 

Putting on the Waist- 
band. The skirt should 
be put into the waistband 
before turning up the hem. 
In the case of a circular 
skirt, it is best to finish 
this off entirely at the 
band and upper part, 
and then let it hang on a 
stand for a day or two, if 
possible, before turning up 
the foot part. The reason 
for this is that a circular 
skirt, being cut mostly on 
the cross, is apt to “sag,” 
or drop a good deal, espe- 
cially at the sides; and 
if it is left to its own 
reflections on a stand, it 
will probably decide to 
do most of its 
there and then, and so a 





64. a TWO-PIECE SKIRT 





66. SOME POPULAR SKIRTS 


good deal of the after unevenness may be 
avoided. 

For putting on the band, straight or curved 
doub:e webbing, single petersham, or satin- 
faced belting may be used. There is much to 
be said in favour of the curved double web- 
bing, as it follows the contour of the waist 
more correctly than the straight; but it must 
be interlined with linen to give firmness and 
: tako the strain of the hooks and eyes or 
ars. 

Cut the webbing 3 in. longer than the actual 
waist measure, turn in } in. on the right side ; 
run a white cotton at the size of the waist, 
which will leave 2} in. for the wrap and 
for turning in at the other end. Mark the 
webbing into equal parts, quarter of half. 
waist measure in each—- 
4é., 6 in. for 24 in. waist ; 
pin the white cotton on 
the webbing to come in 
a direct line with the out- 
line thread of the wrap, 
then pin the other 


measurements, one at 
each seam, and also on 
the darts; tack and 
stitch. 


The first bar, or eye, is 
sewn on the part marked 
F [50] at top of wrap, the 
corresponding hook being 
sewn ¢ in. from C [49]. Care 
must be taken that the 
hooks and eyes are ex- 
actly in the right places. 
Another bar or eye is 


sewn at the extreme 
end of the placket wrap. 
For the second hook 


chalk 2 in. uway from 
the first hook, and the 
bill of the second must 
be exactly on this chalk 
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mark. 
holed over with silk to be neat. 
single webbing is used, 
the turnings must be 
neatened with galoon or 
Prussian binding. 

To put on the 
Hangers. Take 4 in. of 
Prussian binding for each 
“hanger,” or loop, turn in 
the ends } in., oversew the 
edges together, and sew one 
on each half of the band— 
inside. of course—~stitching 
them on at the extreme end, 
and again } in. away. [61] 

The Bottom of the 
Skirt. When the waist part is finished, 
turn up the bottom of the skirt to the white 
cotton on the lining, and catch looscly to 
this, being careful not to take the stitches 
through. Remove the bastings round the 
bottam only and press. 

For the interlining or stiffening, about 
1 yd. of very fine French canvas will be 
required, Lay the paper patterns of facing 
on the canvas to the best advantage, and 


cut without turnings top and bottom, but 
leave } in. at each end for joining together. 
Trace the centre line on 
both canvas and jining, 
and number each piece 
of ec nvas the same as 
the pattern. 
The facing mus’ be eat 
with turnings all round. 
the fold being placed to 
the fold of the lining, 
the edge of side and 
back-gore portions being 
placed to the selvedge 
of the lining. 

Now join the facing, 
open and press the 
seams, ‘Tack the pieces 
of canvas together quite 
flat—z e., place the } in. 
turnings to overlap each 
other, to prevent a 
lumpy seam. Tack facing 
to canvas along the 
centre, then turn down 
the edges top and 
bottom, keeping the fac- 
ing quite smooth, end 
tack along. Now ma- 
chine top and bottom 
with a loose stitch } in. 
from the edge. [62] 

The Binding. The 
protection for the skirt 
edg; will now be put 
on, which may be braid, 
brush binding, or one of 
the many varieties sold 
for the purpose. We have 
found brush binding by far the most satisfac- 
tory in wear, and also very easy to put on. 
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65. ARKANGEMENT OF STRIPED MATERIAL side gores, also midway be- 
tween, then baste on the 


table top and bottom. If 
a deeper facing be re- 
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67. CUTTING OUT FLOUNCED SKIRT 


like style may be the 
may be required to 





geod make, as 


putting it on, soak it, j 
d water, and then hang 
out on a line to dry, with. 
out Ww: : Te Ae all, 
When y» the e e 
of the braid together, poe 
fell on the akirt, allowing 
the fold to come } in. be. 
low the edge. Then tack 
the facing in position over 
the edge of the braid 
placing the fold on the fold 
of front; pin in position on 


quired, it should be 
tacked three times. Fell 
the facing to the lining 
with a fine needle and 
cotton, then take out the 
tackings and prens, 
placing a piece of lining 
on the facing to prevent 
marking, but on no ac- 

count use water. [63] 

Unlined Skirts. 

When pleated or full 
skirts are the mode, they 
are not always lined 
throughout. In this case, 
however, the fronts 
should be lined, to pre- 
vent the ugly bulging or 
stretching out at the 
knee-part, which resulta 
when’ there is no lining 
to take the strain here. 
This latter is a method 
indulged in by many 
good tailors and dress- 
makers, An unlined 
skirt is faced up at the 
bottom with lining cut 
to shape, arranged as 
already described, but 
without the canvas in- 
terlining. 

In the case of thin 
materials, the founda- 
tion would be made sepa- 
rately, and secured or 
not to the waist, as pre- 


ferred. 

Fashion in SKirta. 
Fashion changes so fre- 
quently with regard to 
the cut of skirts that 
we cannot attempt to 
describe the many 
varieties introduced so 
frequently to our notice. 
Sometimes the sheath- 

mode, at others the skirt 
fall in voluminous folds 


from the waist to the feet. The width, too, may 
vary from 34 yards at the foot part (a good 
average for a walking skirt) to 5 and 6 yards, 
and even more. We hope, however, that the 
reader will have gras from the foregoing 
examples how easy it is to add fulness at the 
back for an inverted pleat, and a 
flare to the sides of the gores of three 
or more inches ; to narrow the front 
width, or to pleat this as required ; to 
make the whole skirt wider and fuller ; 
in short, to cope with the many 
variations of the prevailing mode. 

So far. we have dealt with a one- 
piece or circular skirt, also a three, 
five, and seven gored affair, and 
shown how to obtain these; but 
skirts may be cut with any number 
of gores, up to eleven, this last, how- 
ever, being better suited to a stout 
than to a slender figure. 

The four-gored shape is a very 
nice one for a walking skirt, and is 
practically the same as the five- 
gored, the difference being that the 
centre- back is placed to the fold, 
instead of having a seam here. 

With respect to the gores, it may 
be said that, as a rule, when the 
number is even— from four up- 
wards—the centre- back and front 
are placed to the fold. / / 

Some other Skirts. Ina two- 
piece skirt there is a seam at centre- 
back and front, as seen in diagrams 
64 and 65, which shows a very smart 
way of arranging this on striped 
material, For this, however, very 
great care must be paid to the match- 
ing of the stripes, and to the danger of 
stretching the seams when making up. 

Diagram 66 introduces three more 
skirts. The first has a deep gathered 
flounce ; the second inverted pleats 
at the foot part; whilst the centre 
sketch shows a sun-ray skirt. 

The shape and method of cutting 
out the first are shown in the next 
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lower edge. For the tucks in the flounce, 4 in. 
are allowed—z.e., ] in. for each—which will 
give a }-in. tuck. One inch is allowed for the 
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diagram [67]. From this it will be 68. SKIRT WITH VPLEAIS 
seen that our drafting can be utilised, 

the upper part being a three-piece affair, cut, 
as we have already shown, to the length required 
to allow for the flounce, the extra width being 
obtained by separating the gores further at the 


hem, and the remainder is for the heading. 
This flounce is cut on the straight, as this will 
not stretch or drop like a crossway affair, and, 
of course, may be of any width desired. The 
upper part is tucked at the waist instead of. 
being fitted with darts; for each tuck about 
% in. should be allowed, and this 
amount can be easily added to the 
drafting. Pieces will have to be 
joined on to the foot part, and 54 
yds. of 44-in. material] are required. 

The small sketch on the left shows 
another arrangement, by gathering 
instead of tucking, a style which ma 

be recommended only to a tall, 
slender figure. This skirt, as 
well as the sun-ray one, is 
made up without a lining, 
and both are worn over a 
separate foundation, which 
may be secured to it at the 
waist, or not, as preferred. 

An Evening SkKirt. In dia- 
gram 68 we have an addition to the 
foot part of a five-gore skirt, which 
is further cut with a slight flare. 
The seven-gore variety is also excel- 
lently adapted to this style. particu- 
Jarly if used for the evening skirt 
shown in the smaller sketch, where 
the fan-like additions to the seams 
are of net, chiffon, lace, or any such 
like goods, whilst embroidery or passe- 
menteric further decorates the seams 
and panels, This skirt, for everyday 
use, may be lined or not; but if 
unlined, the front breadth is better 
with a lining, the foot part being 
turned up over a crossway strip of 
linen, or horsehair cloth, and then 
faced with lining cut to shape, but. 
not interlined with canvas, before 
being machine stitched. 

The scams are oversewn, opened 
and stitched on cither side, the lower 
fulness being tacked down flat in 
the form of a hox-pleat on the 
wrong side, then secured to the 
seam and neatencd with binding. 
care being taken to keep the sides 
straight and to see that they do not drop 
helow the level of the skirt - edge. Four 
yards of 44-in. material should make this skirt 
for a medium figure, whilst 9 yards of silk 
would be needed for the evening skirt, if mado 
with a slight train, which addition is easily 
made, 
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The Benefit of Prompt Payment. 
It comes to this, then, that not only has X 
received from © cheque, value £97 10s., but he 
has also received the benefit of prompt payment, 
and we know from what has gone before that 
he places a monetary value of £2 10s. upon such 
benefit. X, therefore, has received a total of 
£100—namely, £97 10s. by way of cash, and 
£2 10s., being the value he attaches to the 
prompt payment of C’s debt. Having already, 
by rule (a), charged X with £97 10s. for cash 
received, we have now to charge him, under the 
same rule, with discount £2 10s., representing 
the value of what else he received—namely, 
prompt payment. This completes our record 
of the transaction in the books of ©. 

The incident we have been studying will also 
furnish food for thought to the student of Law. 
In our introductory chapter we made mention 
of the relations subsisting between Commerce 
and the Law. and it is most interesting to trace 
their connection in a given case. We cannot, 
in our course of study, give prominence to the 
legal aspect of commercial transactions, but 
perhaps a few remarks inspired by the fore- 
going illustration may help to dispel the iJlusion 
that Law is a dry subject, and may induce 
readers to turn their attention to the section 
which treats of it. 


Two Parties in a Transaction. A 
business transaction presupposes two parties. 
When money is deposited in a bank, the two 
partica are the depositor and the banker. When 
a shipowner insures his ship with an insurance 
company, the two parties are known as the 
insured—that is, the shipowner—and the under- 
writer respectively. Similarly, the two parties 
to the sale of goods for £100 are X, the seller, 
and (, the buyer. Now, the depositor lodged 
money at the bank, the insurance company 
insured the shipowner against the loss of his 
ship, and X sold goods to C on certain con- 
ditions and for a named consideration. The 
term consideration is a legal one and rather 
difficult to define in few words. 
further investigation of it in the Law section 
[see Law], let us content ourselves with a partial 
definition and call it a direct or indirect benefit 
conferred by one of the parties to a contract 
upon the other. In the first case just now 
cited the consideration was the interest allowed 
by the banker; in the second it was the 

remium paid by the shipowner; and in the 
third it was the price of the goods. 

In all three cases consideration is present, 
and the terms on which the business is carried 
through are understood and assented to by the 
parties on both sides. Whenever these two 
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elements, (a) consideration, (b) agreement to 
terms, are found in a transaction, there is said 
to be an Agreement or Contract between the 
parties. Generally, agreements are reduced to 
writing—or they may be partly written and 
partly printed—their precise form being the out- 
come of the combined effect of law and custom. 


Commerce Abounds in Contracts. 
From the legal point of view, nearly all the more 
important documents met with in commerce 
may be described as contracts of one sort or 
another. Thus a bill of lading, besides serving 
as an acknowledgment of the receipt of goods 
on board ship, also constitutes a contract 
between shipowner and shipper for carriage of 
the goods on the terms named in the bill of 
lading. Jn like manner, an tnroice—formerly 
called bill of parcels---frequently does duty as the 
contract between the buyer and the seller. 
All mercantile contracts are founded upon 
proposals or offers which have been accepted, 
but for a fuller explanation of the legal doctrine 
on this point consult the section on Law. 
[See Law.] Applying the rule to X, we gather 
that his invoice for £100, datcd March 3lst, 
and giving short particulars of the goods sold, 
was based upon a prior offer of those goods to 
C and C’s acceptance of such offer. In this 
way en agreement between X and C sprang 
into existence, the consideration for which was 
mutual. X was to supply certain goods and C 
was to pay £100 for them, and neither party 
could lawfully break the contract without the 
consent of the other. Suppose, however, X 
had promised to deliver the goods to C gratis, 
could C compel him to do so, the transaction 
being in all other respects the same as before ? 
He could not, for the reason that X received no 
consideration for his promise, whereas English 
law requires consideration for every contract 
not undor seal. 


The Legal Aspect of Discount. Iet 
us now apply this reasoning to the case where. 
X having agreed with (‘ to supply goods for 
£100), C asked X to take £75 in full discharge. 
and X promises to do so. C thereupon sends a 
cheque for £75 to X, which X receives, and then 
sues C for £25, the balance of the original debt. 
Can he recover’ He may do so, because his 
promise to take a smaller sum in payment 
of a larger is, in the eye of the law, a new 
contract for which he An received no con- 
sideration. The lawyers could doubtless explain 
the justice of such a decision to their own satis- 
faction. 

It is very different, however, with the £2 10s. 
discount which X has allowed C to deduct. 
Undoubtedly, there is a second contract in this 


case also, which to some extent overrides the 
firat. C agreed to pay X £100, but now X 
offers, and C accepts, 24% discount for pay- 
ment within ten days from date of invoice. 
This constitutes a new agreement between 
them, and it is perfectly valid, because X 
receives consideration for bis surrender of 
£2 10s.—namely, the benefit of prompt pay- 
ao Here for the pres nt we take our leave 
of X. 
OFFICE AND STAFF 


Hugh Miller, the famous geologist, was em- 
ployed at one time in a bank. Concerning this 
experience, he afterwards affirmed that he 
was handicapped by his inability to trace the 
bearing of isolated details on the system of 
which they formed a part. “I could do liter- 
ally nothing,” he wrote, “ until T had got hold 
of the system.” The useful hint here given 
may be pursued to our own advantage. Let us 
commence with a comprehensive survey of 
Bevan & Kirk’s business, and then, contracting 
our horizon by degrees, go on to examine 
with the necessary care all the matters that may 
come under our notice upon a nearer inspection. 
The firm of Bevan & Kirk is one but recently 
catablished. It was founded at the beginning of 
the present century for the purpose of carrying 
on the business of merchants and manufacturers’ 
agents in the City of London—the metropolis 
of the world. At a later stage, and also in the 
acctions on banking and commercial geography. 
reference will be made to the immense and 
preponderating influence which London enjoys 
in virtue of its position as the geographical, 
political, monetary, and commercial centre of the 
world. and then we shall perhaps learn what 
are the advantages which Bevan & Kirk 
may derive from the fact of being located 
in London. Meantime, we note that the firm 
conducts a shipping as well as a domestic trade. 
Their business address is 500, Wood Street, 
London, E.C. The letters “ELC.” are an 
abbreviation for ‘‘ Kast Central,’’ showing the 
postal district of London in which Wood Street 
is situated. 


Definition of a Merchant. The term 
was formerly restricted to those engaged in 
the importing and exporting of goods on their 
own account, but the modern interpretation 
gives it a far wider meaning. In general, it 
serves to distinguish a wholesale business of 
any sort--even though retail and agency 
transactions are mixed up with it—from a purely 
retail business. Thus, a firm of colliery owncrs 
who sell coal hy the hundredweight might 
describe themselves as coal merchants, on the 
ground that they supply coal by the hundred 
thousand tons to steamship companies and 
others ; but for a small greengrocer who obtains 
his daily stock of vegetables from the Borough 
Market to call himself a potato “ merchant ”’ 
is a palpable misuse of the term. 

Messrs Bevan & Kirk, then, are merchants 
in a wholesale line of business, but they are 
manufacturers’ agents as well. An illustration 
will best explain the meaning of the latter term. 


CLERKSOHIP 


The Function of a Manufacturers’ 
Agent. The Berlin Manufacturing Company 
(headquarters in Berlin) are engaged in the 
manufacture for export of ladies’ blouses and 
costumes. Now, it is the great ambition of all 
forei exporters of manufactured goods, 
whether French, German, or American, or what- 
ever their nationality. to find an entrance into 
the most profitable and desirable of all foreign 
markets—namely, Great Britain. The Borlin 
Company are, therefore. naturally anxious to 
introduce their goods into this country, but 
until they have thoroughly gauged the vagaries 
of British feminine taste in blouses and costumes 
they do not wish to incur the expense of a London 
office and manager, and possibly two or three 
travellers. The Company accordingly arrange 
for Mesars. Bevan & Kirk to act as their agents 
or representatives for the sale of their goods 
in this country. The agreement drawn up 
between the partics would contain provisions 
stating the mode of securing and executing orders, 
how goods sold are to be paid for, the amount 
due to Bevan & Kirk for their services as 
agents, and so on, and we shall consider these 
matters in their due place. 

From what has been said we have an inkling 
of the nature of the articles of tride dealt in by 
Bevan & Kirk, and we may now add to our 
list the following: Silks, laces. trimmings. 
axtrich feathers. boas, fans, lace handkerchiefs, 
collarettes. 

In any business such as this there are two 
main divisions or departments, known as the 
warehouse (or show-room) and the counting- 
house respectively. Occupying a middle position, 
and related in some sense to both departments, 
is the entering-desk. 

Show-room and Counting: house. 
Everything that has todo with the actual buying 
and selling, receipt and despatch, unpacking and 
repacking, placing in stock and taking out of 
stock of the goods themselves, is regarded as 
belonging to the show-room, or productive side 
of the business. On the other hand, everything 
that has to do with the receipt and payment of 
money, and the bulk of the work of registcring 
or recording business o perations or transactions, 
is looked upon as belonging to the counting-house, 
or unproductive side of the business. 


Salesmen and Clerks. Here we are 
brought face to face with perhaps the most 
 pestilent heresy ”’ the clerk will ever be called 
upon to do battle with in the business arena. 
Shortly stated, the doctrine is this: A salesman 
is worth his salt, a clerk is not. Let no one under- 
rate the malignant character of such false teach- 
ing. In too many instances the practical effect 
is that the clerk’s salary is grudgingly paid, and 
is far below that of his fellow-worker, the sales- 
man. Well-known business houses might be 
named in which boys who started on level terms 
as counting-house juniors 10, 12, 15 years ago 
are to-day filling positions, some as salesmen and 
others as clerks, still in the same establishments, 
but whereas the maximum scale of salaries for 
clerks is under £200 per annum, their quondam 
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companions of the counting-house are drawing 

hundreds yearly for their more valued services 

as salesmen. How to combat this undoubted 
evil must be a point reserved for future con- 
sideration; but should any reader have the 
opportunity of choosing between the position of 
salesman and that of clerk, he would be wise not 
to reject the former, except after due deliberation. 

But we must hasten on to explain the duties 
and positions of the various members of the 
staf of Bevan & Kirk, after which we shall 
treat of the different books of record used both 
in the show-room and the counting-house. We 
shall then deal in a comprehensive manner with 
the firm’s system of bookkeeping, and finally 
we shall exhibit a few specimens of the business 
forms in use by the firm, such as invoice, state- 
ment, certificate of origin, recetpt for goods, receipt 
for cash, etc. Afterwards we may turn our 
attention to the import and export trade, and 
this, we trust, will be found not the least interest- 
ing portion of our subject. 

The staff of Bevan & Kirk is thus arranged. 

Show-room or Warehouse : 

2 town travellers, who also act as indoor 
salesmen, and attend to the execution of 
orders received. 
stockkeeper, whose business is to look after 
the stock, advise his principals when a 
‘* line” is running short, assist in the show- 
room when the travellers are out, and 
otherwise qualify himself to become a 
buyer or a salesman. e 
girls, engaged on pattern cards and samples 
for travellers, and in labelling goods, 
packing them in cardboard boxes, and so 
forth. 

2 strong messenger boys, who do rough work 
and act as porters, and who, by assisting 
or “ understudying ” the stockkeeper, may 
learn how to fill his position when a vacancy 
arises in the firm or elsewhere. 

8 

Countingshouse : 

The accountant and the junior clerk. 

The cashier's duties are performed by Mr. 
Kirk, the junior partner, who signs all 
cheques and attends to the financial side 
of the business. 

Correspondence clerk : young lady shorthand 
writer and typist. 

The staff accordingly comprises eleven em- 

ployees in all. Everyone but the accountant and 
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correspondent (who receive their monthly 
salaries by cheque) is paid weekly. 
Entering-desh. The business is not of 


sufficient size to warrant the employment of 
clerks specially for the entering-desk—that is to 
suy. for the work of entering in the day-book 
and on tnvoice forms particulars of the orders 
executed. This work is therefore distributed 
among selected members of the ataff. 

The common routine of the entering-desk in 
bigger concerns may, however, be described. 
One clerk takes the day-book, another a batch 
of invoice forms, and there is a third person 
who calls off the goods for entry. The caller 
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“gives down” the customer's name, address 
(but this is sometimes omitted), shipping mark: 
(if any), customer's order number, salesman’s 
number, quantities, weights, or measurements, 
with the descriptions and prices of the goods 
and any trade discounts allowed. These partiou- 
lars are “ taken down ”’ by the invoice clerk and 
the day-book clerk denphaaar ba The exten- 
sions are made as they go along. Thus, the caller 
might say. “502 yds. No. 48 trimming at ls.,” 
and this would be extended at £2 10s. 44d. both 
in the day-book and on the invoice while he was 
preparing to give down the next line. So expert 
do the clerks become in making the extensions of 
the various items and the castings of the different 
invoices that within a very few minutes after 
the caller has ceased calling they have finished 
their calculations. Of course, the clerks compare 
notes on the correctness of each invoice total, 
and when they agree on any total it is assumed 
that the details which go to make up that total 
are correct. Comparison of totals is sometimes 
carried on concurrently with the other work, and 
then differences can be easily located and 
adjusted which, if left over until all the calling 
has been done, might become a source of trouble. 

A Bad School for BookKeeping. 
Regret. that this time-honoured method of 
“entering” is being superseded by the intro- 
duction of Jabour-saving devices, such as the 
book-typewriter, should be tempered by the 
reflection that. the entering-desk is not a good 
school of penmanship, and that the old-style 
entering clerk rarely developed into an ideal 
bookkeeper because he was too much imbued 
with the spirit of haste to do his work with that 
neatness and entire absence of erasures on which 
the skilful bookkeeper prides himself. 

A frequent substitute for the entering-desk 
is found in the plan adopted by Messrs. 
Bevan & Kirk. The day-book entries are made 
throughout the day—whenever, in fact, orders 
are ready for despatch. The junior clerk makes 
out the invoices from the day-book, and they 
are either sent under separate cover along with 
the goods, or separately by hand, or by post, as 
the case may be. Yet another variation is to 
write out the invoices in copying-ink from 
information supplied by the persons who 
executed the orders and from the orders them- 
selves. As press copies of the invoices are 
taken, it is not strictly necessary to repeat in 
the day-book alJl the information contained in 
the original invoices. Consequently the day- 
book shrinks to a bare record of dates, names, 
and amounts. 

The modern universal tendency towards the 
subdivision of labour is quite as effective in 
business circles as elsewhere. As a rule, no 
ledger clerk would be allowed to act regularly 
as buyer, no salesman as cashier ; nor would a 
factory foreman be allowed to combine the 
functions of a general manager. Therefore, it 
is imperative to arrive at an early decision— 
let us say, between the ages of 17 and 20—on 
the all-important question: ‘“‘ What are we 
going to make of our lives?” 
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By DR. C. W. SALEEBY 


Three Kinds of Equilibrium. Three 
kinds of equilibrium are usually described— 
stable, unstable, and neutral.* A body is said to 
be in a state of stable equilibrium when it tends 
to return to its original position after the 
temporary application of a disturbing force— 
the book lying on the table or a weight hanging 
at the end of a string are in stable equilibrium. 
In the case of any given body, it is often necessary 
to ascertain the conditions of stability or of 
stable equilibrium. 

Let us take, for instance, a three-legged stool. 
If this be slightly tilted, it will come back to its 
original position, and it is found that in the case 
of such a stool, or any other body which is 
supported at a series of points, the conditions of 
stable equilibrium are satisfied when the verti- 
cal line dropped from the centre of gravity of the 
body in question falls within the figure formed 
by joining all the points of support. If, for 
instance, the three-legged stool has a very wide 
top and we place a heavy ball upon the edge 
of this top, the whole thing will topple over— 
the centre of gravity has been shifted, and the 
vertical line dropped from it reaches the ground 
at a point outside the figure formed by joining 
the three points at which the stool is supported. 


1 





A body is in a state of unstable equilibrium 
when the temporary application of any new 
force causes a permanent change in its position. 
An egg may be balanced on its end for a 
moment, and during that moment there is 
equilibrium ; but it is unstable because the very 
slightest displacement cannot be recovered 
from, as it can in the case of a weight hanging 
from a string. 

The Case of the Billiard Ball. 
Midway between these two is neutral] equili- 
brium, in which the body, when a new force is 
impressed upon it, undergoes a change of posi- 
tion without returning to its original position, 
but without continuing to leave it. A billiard 
ball, for instance, is in a state of neutral equili- 
brium on a billiard table. When gently pushed, 
it moves a few inches and then comes to rest. 
That its equilibrium is neutral but not stable is 
evident when we contrast its case with the 
weight hanging from the string, for when the 


* See “Centre of Gravity,”’ later in the course. 


weight is pushed, just as the billiard ball 1s 
pushed, it not only comes to rest as the billiard 
ball does, but it comes to rest in the original 
position, whereas the billiard ball comes to 
rest at a distance from it. 

Let us turn now to the consideration of forces 
tending to produce rest in virtue of their 
interaction. Suppose that the forces be parallel, 
as in the case of a rod balanced upon a point by 
means of a weight hanging from each end of it. 
We must suppose also that the rod has no weight 
of its own, else the case becomes too complicated. 
Let us imagine that the two arms of the rod are 
of unequal length, the weight hanging from the 
end of the shorter arm being heavier than that 
hanging from the longer arm. but the propor- 
tion between the two being such that the rod is 
balanced. Here we have two downward forces, 
one acting at cach end of the rod, and they are 
exactly counterbalanced by an upward force 
which acts at the point where the rod is supported, 
and which consists of the resistance offered by 
the supporting point to the forces represented by 
the two weights hanging from the two ends of 
the rod. 


Principle of Moments. Now we find 
that the rod remains balanced—that is to say, 
equilibrium results—only on this condition, that 
the force represented by the one weight multi- 
plied by the length of the arm to which it is 
attached be equal to the force exercised by the 
other weight multiplied by the length of its 
arm. This exceedingly important proposition, 
which is truc in all cases, simple and complex, 
is known as the principle of moments, a technical 
term which involves the definition of the word 
moment. The language employed is really 
very stupid, for surely anyone is entitled to 
think that moment and mumentum have the 
same meaning, the first being obviously the 
English of the second, which is a Latin word. 
But they have two totally different meanings. 
By momentum, as we saw, is meant the quantity 
of motion, but the word moment is a description 
of a much more complicated idea. In the case 
of the weights hanging from the ends of the 
rod, the moment of the force represented by 
one of the weights is the product of that force 
and the length of the arm of the rod from which 
it hangs. This must now be put into more 
abstract language. 

We have seen that the point where the rod is 
supported, or the fulcrum of the lever, exercises 
a force vertically upwards ; the arm of the rod 
is therefore at right angles or perpendicular to 
the force exercised by the fulcrum; hence 
we may say that the moment of the force is the 
product of the force into a perpendicular dropped 
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from the fulcrum upon ite line of action. Even 
this statement may be made more abstract still, 
thus: The moment of a force about a point is the 
product of the force and the perpendicular from 
the point to the line of action of the force. This 
sounds very difficult, but it is simple enough if we 
read it over carefully in connection with such a 
diagram as this. 
In the dia- ‘ c . 
gram, C is the 
“point ”’ of the 
definition, D or ty 
the force of the fo 
definition, and 
AC or BC represents the perpendicular from 
the point to the line of action of the force. 


E represents 


The Lever. Now, the principle of moments 
underlies the whole theory of the lever. In the 
simplest and most useful kind of lever we find, 
for instance, a man exerting a small force at 
one end of a rod, which results at the other end 
in the motion of a very heavy object which the 
man could not possibly have moved directly. 
This is the principle of the crowbar. 

The fact that determines the movement 
desired is the adequacy of the moment on one 
side of the fulerum as compared with the moment 
on the other side. The force the man applies may 
be small, but this is multiplied by the length of 
the long arm of the lever, and hence its moment 
ix adequate. That is to say, it is equal, or more 
than equal, to the moment of the force acting 
on the other side of the lever. It might easily 
be shown that nuterackers and scissors and 
pincers are cases of levers which act in a 
similar fashion. 


The Discoveries of John Kepler. 
The discussion of the third law of motion is 
deferred to the chapter in which we deal with 
the conservation of energy and the relation of this 
great principle to the facts of dynamics. We 
may conclude the present discussion of motion 
in general by the statement of the three laws 
of planetary motion discovered by the great 
astronomer John Kepler (1571-1630). 

This illustrious genius was born at Weil in Wur- 
temburg. He had a miserable childhood, for not 
only was he born prematurely, like Newton, but 
his hands and his eyes were permanently injured 
by an attack of small-pox in his fourth year. 
Destined for the Church, Kepler turned to 
astronomy, to his great regret, in his twenty-third 

ear. He soon became dissatisfied with the chief 
vusiness of a German astronomer in those times— 
the making of almanacs that prophesied the 
future from the movements of the planete— 
and he attempted, but in vain, to reduce these 
movements tolaw. It was not until many years 
later, in the first decade of the seventeenth 
century, that his ceaseless labours of observation 
led to memorable results. He had bad health, 
he was not a great mathematician, he was 
overwhelmed with domestic cares, but he 
left an enormous mass of accurate ard precise 
observations. 
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Three Laws of Pianetary Motion. 
His many ycars of labour enabled him tc 
arrive at the three great laws of planetary 
motion now to be stated. 

1. The orbit of each planet is an ellipse with 
the sun tn one focus. 

An ellipse is a closed curve, symmetrical about 
two axes, which are at right angles to one another. 
Within this ellipse there are two points, each of 
which is called a focus. It is plain that if the two 
axes become equal the ellipse is converted into 
a circle, and the two focuses coincide. [See 
GEOMETRY in Drawine. ] 

Krom 
this Jaw 
Newton 
inferred 
that the 
attrac- 
tive force 
which 
keeps each planct in its orbit varies inversely 
as the square of the planet's distance from the 
sun. Newton inferred the existence of this 
attractive force from the second of Kepler’s 
laws, which is as follows : 

2. The radtus-vector of each planet describes 
equal areas in equal times. 

The radius-vector is the line drawn from the 
sun to the planet. It follows from this law that 
the velocity of the planet must be greater when 
it is nearer the sun than when it is farther away. 

3. In the case of each planet, the square of tts 
periodic time bears the same proportion to the cube 
of its mean distance from the sun. 

The periodic time is the time taken in journey- 
ing once round the sun—one year for the earth 
and 165 of our years for Neptune. The mean 
distance is usually taken as half the length of the 
longer axis of the ellipse which represents the 
planct’s course. 


How Newton Deduced his Theory. 
We have already seen what Newton inferred 
from the first and second laws ; from the third 
he inferred that the attractive force which keeps 
the planeta in their places is the same for each 
planct—that is to say, is the same absolutely. 
though we have already seen that it varies 
inversely as the square of each planet’s distance 
from the sun. Hence Newton concluded that 
it must be one and the same force, directed to 
the sun, which keeps each planet in its orbit. 

Before Kepler's day it was thought that cach 
planet moved in a circle round the sun at an 
unchanging speed. These remarkable discoveries 
of Kepler were thus absolutely essential to 
Newton’s discovery of the law of gravitation. 
Since Newton’s time it has been proved by 
mathematicians that Kepler’s second and third 
laws are necessarily deducible from the first. 

The reader must clearly distinguish between 
Newton’s laws of motion—three in number—and 
Kepler’s laws of planetary motion, also three in 
number, which latter constitute the data from 
which Newton made the crowning inference of 
the law of universal gravitation. This is the 
great subject which we are now about to consider. 
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WHAT GRAVITATION MEANS 


The law of univereal gravitation is as follows : 

Every particle of matter in the universe attracts 
every other particle with a force which is in the 
direction of a straight line joining the two, and 
whose magnitude ie proportional to the product 
of the masses, and inversely proportional to the 
distance, between them. 

This may be stated in slightly different 
language. Every portion of matter attracts every 
other portion of matter, and the stress between 
them is proportional to the product of thcir 
masses divided by the square of their distance. 

Now, before we go any further, we must dis- 
{inguish once and for all between a law and a 
cause—what, in fact, is this statement of the 
law of gravitation? It is what is called in philo- 
sophical language a generalisation. Indeed. all the 
laws of which we speak in science are generalisa- 
tions—that is to say, general ways of stating 
the common character of a large number, 
perhaps infinitely large, of particular facts. Now, 
it is plain that there can be no final generalisa- 
tion as to such a matter as gravitation, since it is 
plain that we cannot possibly examine all the 
particular instances concerning which the general 
statement is made. All we can say is that in 
every case we have examined we find that this 
attraction exists. and that its magnitude is 
determined according to the conditions stated 
in the law. We tind farther, as the case of the 
discovery of Neptune proved, and as is also 
proved by innumerable expericnces of astro- 
nomers, that the law may be trusted as a means 
of prediction and discovery. We may take it, 
then, that though we have not examined every 
case in the universe throughout all past, present, 
and future time, yet a general statement which 
is true of all the facts we have observed, and 
which actually informs us in detail as to innumer- 
able facts which we have never observed, is as 
much entitled to be regarded as truc as is any 
proposition which the human mind is capable of 
framing. In other words, we will admit ourselves 
to be very dogmatic, and, if you like, arrogant, 
aud to say that the law of gravitation is posi- 
tively true; that we have here the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth—in 
short, that conceining this law we have nothing 
more to learn. 

Distinction Between Law and 
Cause. But when we come to consider the 
totally distinct question, which is nevertheless 
constantly confused with the previous question, 
we find that our dogmatism is silent ; whereas, 
concerning the law of gravitation we dare to 
assert that we know all there is to be known; 
concerning the cause of gravitation, we know 
nothing whatever. 

We have laid much emphasis on this point, 
in the first place because it will lend clearness 
to our subsequent discussion ; but, in the second 
place, because the distinction between a law and 
a cause is of cardinal importance in scientific 
thinking, and because, to our mind, the funda- 
mental distinction between the two finds no 
illustration so cogent and convincing as the 
present one. 
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For we have here a universal principle con- 
cerning the details of the operation of which we 
know everything, but concerning the cause of 
which we know absolutely nothing at all. 
Surely we may hope that no reader of this 
chapter will ever again make the disastrous 
m.stake of confounding law with cause, a 
mistake which has led to more controversy and 
confusion in science and, notably, in the conflict 
between science and dogmatic theology, than 
any other that can be named. 

Universal Gravitation. First, then, as 
to the facts of universal gravitation, which 
will occupy us at much lesigth, before we spend 
a few paragraphs in a discussion of the attempts 
that have been made to explain them. At 
present we are concerned merely with descrip- 
tion, with the fact of the law of gravitation ; 
later we shall be concerned with explanation, 
the cause of the facts which we have described. 

Newton was Iced, as we may remember, to this 
supreme discovery by the contemplation of a 
falling apple; and gravitation is in the first 
place a terrestrial or carthly matter. It does 
not need a Newton to know that unsupported 
objects fall to the earth; and if they fall, it 
must be that some foree has been impressed 
upon them ; our study of the first law of motion 
has taught us that. It is plainly a great step 
from the assertion that the earth exerts an 
attractive force upon an apple to the assertion 
that the sun exerts an attractive foree upon the 
earth, and to the further assertion that the 
apple attracts the earth, and the earth the sun. 

For very many years the truth of the law of 
gravitation could not be asserted save of the 
earth, objects upon the carth, and the planets 
in their relation to the sun---that is to say, 
gravitation was a truth of the solar system, 
but we could positively say no more. The 
French philosopher, Auguste Comtc, declared 
that we should never be able to assert whether 
or not gravitation acts amongst the stars. He 
was wrong, for less than fifty years after his 
death we are able to say that the facts recorded 
in an enormous and constantly increasing 
number of observations do demonstrate the 
action of gravitation amongst the stars. We 
are, therefore, now justified in believing that 
it is an omnipresent force. 

If Gravitation were Abolished. ‘Some 
of the more immediate indications of gravitation 
have already been indicated. We saw in a pre- 
vious chapter that we must carefully distinguish’ 
between the two words “mass” and * weight” ; 
we saw that the mass of a body is the stuff it 
contains, but that the weight of a body is merely 
the outward indication of the force of \ravitation 
between the earth and the body in question. 
If gravitation were abolished it would require 
no effort whatever to lift by one finger a weight 
of a million pounds, but there would be as much 
stuff in the object lifted as before; its mass 
would be unaltered. Hence in the case of the 
planets and the stars, astronomers never think 
of talking of their weight; the term has no 
meaning, for gravitation is acting upon them 
in all directions. We can only conveniently 
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talk of woight where, as in the case of a stone 
held in one’s hand, gravitation is for practical 
purposes acting only in one direction—vwz., 
downwards. us by weight we mean the 
downward force of gravitation, but downwards 
means nothing when applied to Sirius or Jupiter. 
Astronomers may, therefore, talk of the mass of 
the heavenly bodies and of their density, which 
is the relation of their mass to their size or 
volume, but never of their weight. 

As we have seen, then, if gravitation were 
abolished we should all be strong men, and if its 
force were altered, as it would be by our trans- 
ference to a smaller or a larger planet, such 
as Mars or Jupiter, the possibilities of our lives 
would be very much modified ; but it has nowhere 
been clearly enough stated that, according to 
the prevailing theory, we owe our very existence 
to gravitation ! 

Energy and Shrinkage of the Sun. 
Everyone knows that the earth owes its energy 
to the sun, the source of all our light and 
heat, without which life could never have 
been evolved upon the earth, and with the 
extinction of which it must necessarily cease. 
Now, according to the theory of the great 
German physicist, Hermann von Helmholtz, 
the sun obtains energy from its constant 
shrinkage, and this shrinkage is due to the mutual 
action of gravitation between the innumcrable 
atoms of which the sun is composed. Quite 
recent research has shown that, in all probability, 
gravitation is not the sole source of the solar 
energy, but it is at the very Icast an important 
contributing source of the power in virtue of 
which human life is possible. 

Gravitation having given us life, and ever 
binding us to the sun—from the company of 
which the earth would soon separate herself in 
virtue of Newton's first law of motion but 
for the constraining power of gravitation— 
this great principle proceeds to supply man’s 
mind with the most striking proof of what is 
perhaps its most lofty conception. This con- 
ception is that this great and various world of 
ours—flowers and stars, educators and elephants, 
men and meteors —is what we rightly but 
uncomprehendingly call a universe—that is to 
say, all are in reality one. It is Newton’s law 
of gravitation that furnishes us with the most 
powerful support for this belief. The poet is 
actually right who says: 

**Thou canst not stir a flower 
Without troubling of a star.” 

A Wonderful Thought. If the law of 
gravitation be true, you cannot stir a flower, 
you cannot even cause movements of matter 
in your brain in the mere intention to stir a 
flower, without thereby altering the position, 
in accordance with universal gravitation, of 


all the matter in the universe. As the present 
writer has ventured to say elsewhere, every 
breath we draw affects the path of Sirius and 
the Pleiades. 

Another point which we consider to be inade- 
quately emphasised is the extreme simplicity 
of this universal law. This simplicity becomes 
more striking when we realise that a similar 
statement to that of Newton holds good of 
certain important facts of magnetism and 
electricity. 

The Marble and the Star. The 
simplicity of the law of gravitation is so striking 
that it leads to a very intercsting speculation 
as to the cause of gravitation. The cause 
underlying a law so simple must itself be very 
simple. The law states that not only every 
atom in the universe attracts every other, but 
that the force with which they do so bears the 
simplest possible relation to their mass and the 
distance between them. If the mass be added 
to, the force is added to in proportion. If the 
distance be doubled, the force is reduced to a 
fourth of what it was before. The law holds 
to a hair, however you alter the conditions as to 
distance, or mass, or disparity of size between 
the two bodies we consider. It holds whether 
you deal with a couple of marbles on the table 
before you, or with the mighty star Sirius and 
that invisible dark companion of his which the 
law of gravitation has discovered for us, or with 
one of the marbles and Sirius. Plainly, therefore, 
the cause of phenomena so constant, so invariable, 
yet capable of such very simple expression, must 
itsclf be constant, invariable, and simple. 


Three Facts. Let us note onc or two facts 
corroborative of the law of gravitation and of 
the assertion that it is universally applicable. 
We finc, for instance, that the weight of a body 
is equal to the sum of the weights of its parts; . 
that a spherical shell exercises no attraction upon 
a particle in the centre—that is to say, appears 
not to exercise such attraction, because the 
attraction, in accordance with the law of gravita- 
tion, is equal in all directions. Thirdly, we find 
that a spherical shell acts on a particle outside it 
with a force the direction of which is through 
the centre of the sphere, and is exactly equivalent 
to the force which would act on the particle if the 
whole mass of the sphere were condensed at its 
centre. 

Since we know that at any one place the weights 
of all bodies are proportionate to their masses, 
we know that the force of gravitation varies in 
proportion to the masses of the mutually attracted 
bodies. The last statement in the law, the “law 
of inverse squares,” is a necessary deduction 
from Kepler's laws of planetary motion, which, 
as we have seen, are simply general statements of 
facts. 
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By JUSTIN McCARTHY 


THE earliest appearance of the Hebrew race, 

that race which has performed in the 
world’s progress so important a part, belongs 
to the dawn of history. We learn much of its 
story from the narrative hequeathed to humanity 
in the Old Testament, sustained as it is by 
many monuments and human records. The 
Hebrews trace the opening of their historic 
progress back to Abraham, who came from 
Chaldea and settled in thee region of Canaan 
2,000 years at least before the Christian era. 
In the region between the- Nile and the Red 
Sea, a land most fertile and ready for culti- 
vation, the Hebrews rapidly increased and 
multiplied, although the Egyptian occupants 
cf the soil treated them for a long time as 
underlings, or, indeed, as if they were mere 
captives of the bow and spear. 

The Hebrew Race. The Hebrews were 
from the outset a conquering race, though not 
in that merely physical sense which is usually 
associated with ideas of conquest. From the 
dawn of history down to the present day the 
Hebrew—or the Jew, as we now call him—has 
always made himself an influential and even a 
ruling figure, in fact at least, if not in title, 
among every race in whose movements he has 
come to take any part. The narrative of the Old 
Testament tells how Joseph, sold as a slave in 
Egypt, rose by his intellectual and practical 
capacity to become one of the Ministers of the 
Pharaoh Sovereigns, and this carly record fitly 
illustrates the story of the race. Throughout 
the history of the world, since its earliest 
records, the Hebrew has heen persecuted in 
every country, ancient or modern, where he 
endeavoured to establish himself as a citizen. 
It must be owned, too, that the Hebrew when he 
had the opportunity has shown himself as ready 
and as capable of instituting religious and caste 
persecutions as ever his enemies have been; but 
in the power of maintaining himself against all 
such oppression, however resolute and steady in 
its continuance, he is almost without a rival in 
man’s history. 

Birth of Moses. In the region where 
the Hebrews settled they soon began to 
multiply greatly, but they made no _ inter- 
marriage with the Egyptian population. The 
story of the finding of Moses serves to illustrate 
most effectively the traditions which tell us how 
the government of the Pharaohs endeavoured, 
by the ruthless exercise of tyranny, to check the 
growth of the hated Hebrew race. An Israelite 
woman gave birth to a male child at a period 
when the ruling sovereign of the Pharaohs 
had issued an order that all male infants of 
Hebrew women should be killed at birth. The 
Hebrew woman, after having concealcd her 


child for three months, began to fear that she 
could not much longer prevent its existence 
from being discovered by the enemies of her 
people. She put the child in a hasket of 
bullrushes on the Nile, where the daughter of 
the reigning Pharaoh was accustomed to bathe 
every day. The wailing of the child drew the 
attention of the princess, who had a woman’s 
heart, and was moved to genuine compassion by 
the infant. She brought him up in her own 
palace, and had him instructed by the best 
cae which the Egyptian priests could give 

im. 

The Pharaohs. The child was named 
Moses, meaning “‘drawn out,’ because he had 
been literally drawn from the waters of the river. 
Luter on the mother of Moses found access to 
him, made known to him the secret of his 
hirth, and revealed to him the whole story 
of the persecutions inflicted on his race by 
Egyptian rule. Moses, now growing up, saw 
one day an Egyptian beating and ill-treating 
one of the Hebrews, and he killed the Egyptian 
aggressor. 

Knowing what the consequences of this act 
must be, Moser, escaped from that region and 
made his way to Jethro in the southern extreme of 
Arabia Petrea, where he found the ancient faith 
of his forefathers prevailing. He thereupon 
resolved to devote himself to the taxk of del:ver- 
ing those of his race whom he could influence 
from the tyranny of the Pharaohs, and to lead 
them ‘Sout of the house of bondage.” He 
asked Pharaoh to allow him and hs people 
to go “ three days’ journey into the desert and 
sacrifice unto the Lord our God.” The recent 
discoveries made by Dr. Flinders Petrie, in Sinai, 
have brought to light some evidences in stone 
that there was near Sinai in the days of Moses 
a Semitic temple, a central place of worship to 
which the Jews and their kindred pcoples were 
accustomed to resort, and that this was the 
temple which Moses proposed to reach by the 
three days’ journey into the wilderness. 

The Law of Moses. The world is 
familiar with the story of Moses. He and 
Aaron the Levite led the Hebrews and their 
herds into the desert, where they wandered 
for Jong in the Arabian plains. There he spread 
the doctrine of the one Divine Being, and 
enforced his teaching by the promulgation of 
ordinances and laws which showed, and show, 
an entire superiority over every other system of 
legislation known to the world at that time. He 
abolished the distinction of castes, and declared 
the equality of all citizens before the one Divine 
Spirit, and before the existing law ; emancipated 
slaves, and ordered the restoration of alienated 
property to ita real owner. The laws of Moser 
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always protected the poor, forbade usurious 
practices, proclaimed the virtues of charity and 
almagiving, enjoined kindness to strangers, and 
insisted on kindly dealing even with the lower 
animals. The Mosaic system was a complete 
reversal of the principles then prevailing in the 
world outside. The stranger was to be treated as 
a friend and not as a natural enemy; the slave 
was restored to the position of a free man, and 
the wife was allawed. to take a place of equality 
beside her husband. The Decalogue—the inter- 
pretation of the whole mora] code by ten com- 
mandments—is the outcome of that time of 
marvellous and inspired legislation. 

Destruction of Jericho. It was the 
desire of Moses that his people should return 
to the ancient Jand which had been chosen 
by Abraham for a settlement. Joshua. who 
succeeded him, traversed the Jordan with the 
object of settling there, destroyed the city of 
Jericho, and partitioned the soil of Canaan 
among the twelve tribes of Israc]l. But when 
Joshua died the government of the ruling elders 
was not strong enough either to ensure the Israel- 
ites the occupation of the land or to resist the 
invading impulses of foreign rulers. Sometimes 
the Hebrews were reduced tor a while to complete 
servitude, and then were rescued again by heroic 
and patriotic men of their own race, who made 
for themselves an era of sovercignty—-in fact, 
although not in name, and the Hebrews before 
long accepted the dominion of an actual king. 

This was Saul, of the tribe of Benjamin. Saul 
was selected for this office by Samuel, who had 
been practically the ruler of the people and who 
was induced, or compelled, by the demands of 
his people to set a Sovercign over them. ‘The 
administration of Saul at first seemed to promise 
great success, because of his capacity for the 
resisting of encroaching enemies and the modera- 
tion and the wisdom of his rule. 

The Rule of Saul. But Saul seems 
to have gradually changed his nature because 
of the temptations offered to him by his position. 
and to have endeavoured to make himself an 
absolute dictator without any regard for the 
sacred traditions and long established habits 
of his people. Then came the era of David, 
the son of Jesse, a Hebrew shepherd, whom 
Samuel had already anointed as King. He was 
introduced into the Royal houschold with a hope 
that he might one day become the actual ruler 
in the place of Saul, who was growing to be more 
and more distrusted and disliked among his 
people. David had won for himself the admira- 
tion of the Hebrews by killing the Philistine 
giant, Goliath, but by this feat he aroused the 
jealousy and hatred of Saul, who made many 
attempts to get rid of him, and even attempted 
more than once to kill him. 

Saul was afterwards killed in battle. And then 
the tribes of Judah and Benjamin, and finall 
the other ten Israelite tribes, accepted David, 
who had married Saul’s daughter, Michal, 
as their Sovereign. David proved himself a 
powerful leader. He captured Jerusalem, 
completely defeated the Philistines and the 
Moabites, and spread the Hebrew kingdom to the 
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Euphrates on the north, and to the Red Sea on 
the south. His rule was for a long time a 
complete success. He established effective laws 
for the maintenance of religious worship, for 
the administration of justice, for the epee 
of a sufficient army: and he initia and 
organised the arrangements for the building 
of the great Temple. David lived in Jerusalem, 
which was then called the City of David. His 
later days were troubled and darkened by the 
revolt of his sons Absalom and Adonijah. He 
died somewhere about 1,000 years before the 
Christian era. He has well been styled ‘ The 
sweet singer of Israel,” for he must ever be re- 
garded as the original inspirer of the marvellous 
religious lyric poetry of the Hebrew race, and 
his name must live for ever in all human history. 


A Time of Prosperity. Solomon, the 
son of David. succeeded to the rule of the 
Hebrew race. By thir time the remaining 
populations who had belonged originally to the 
soil of Canaan—among them the Philistines, 
Edomites, Amalekites, Moabites, and others— 
had been brought under the rule of the Hebrew 
kingdom, and Jerusalem was made the capital of 
the ruling race. Solomon’s was in every sense a 
splendid reign in its carlier days. The cultiva- 
tion of arts, and especially of architecture, made 
itself manifest everywhere. Poetry and music 
held a leading place in the intellectual glories 
of the period, and indeed suffused the minds 
and feelings of the population to a degree never 
known before in any part of the world, and 
hardly excelled even in the most palmy days 
of Greek and Roman culture—hardly surpassed, 
perhaps, at any later period of human history. 

Commerce also began to thrive in a manner 
new to the world, and the trade of the kingdom 
was carried on with Egypt, India, and Ceylon, 
and with regions and islands still farther off. 
Solomon was indeed one of the most brilliant 
and picturesque figures of whom history gives 
us any record. He was unquestionably a man 
of superb intellect. His mind was endowed 
with a marvellous combination of practical 
wisdom and of imaginative power. It is more 
than probable that oracular sayings, imperial 
projects, and intellectual triumphs have come 
to be ascribed to him which were not actually the 
offspring of his own intellect ; but even this is 
only another evidence of the immense influence 
which he must have exercised over his contempor- 
aries and over their descendants through many 
successive generations. ; 

End of Solomon’s Reign. A great man 
is always thus invested by tradition with some 
intellectual triumphs to which he himself might 
have laid no claim, and the tendency of posterity 
thus to exaggerate the greatness of any ruler 
of the past is but another and a very impressive 
tribute to the position which he must have 
acquired among those over whom he came to rule. 
There can be no doubt that the artistic genius of 
Solomon became to some degree a great trial to the 
people. He was a voluptuary of the most lavish 
and uncompromising order, and even some of his 
noblest artistic and architectural achievements 
began to create heavy burdens for his over-taxed 


subjects. He spent money in the most prodigal 
fashion, and his enormous resources of money 
did not enable him to gratify to the full his 
genius for artistic splendour. He had to lay 
heavy taxes on his people, who grew poorer and 

rer under his rule; and towards the close 
of his life the burden which he thus imposed 
upon those who were compelled to yield to hia 
demands made his reign increasingly oppressive 
to a large proportion of those whom he governed. 
His renown had spread everywhere over all 
surrounding regions, and the Queen of Sheba 
was induced to visit the ruler of the Hebrew 
race. 

As the close of his life drew on he appears to 
have accepted the ordinary position of a despotic 
Kastern Sovereign, and he was charged with 
having decided according to his own arbitrary 
will many questions of judgment which ought. 
to have been settled according to the recognised 
and traditional principles of religion and cstab- 
lished law. He was charged with having 
departed so far from the faith of his fathers as 
to encourage, and even to patronise, idolatrous 
practices, and to make the authority of the 
priesthood depend entirely upon his own caprice. 
His reign continued to degenerate steadily in its 
later periods from the magnificent opening of his 
career; some of the outer populations rose in 
revolt against his ordinances, and even his own 
people often turned against him. 


Israel and Judah. After Solomon’s death 
the dissatisfaction which had been growing up 
among his subjects broke into actual dissension. 
For it seemed impossible at the time to obtain 
wny common agreement among all parties and 
sections as to the proper means of restoring 
general content and prosperity. The monarchy 
soon divided itself into two separate sections: 
one the kingdom of Judah under Rehoboam, 
Solomon's son, and the other the kingdom of 
Israel, under Jeroboam, the Ephraimite. The 
kingdom of Judah was made up for the most 
part of the tribes of Benjamin and Judah with 
also, it would seem, the inhabitants of some 
outlying cities and provinces. The kingdom of 
Israel included the remaining ten Hebrew tribes. 

Nineteen kings succeeded each other in Israel, 
but these kings did not come to their ruling places 
as regular successors in the same dynasty. Most 
of them became rulers by actual conquest. 
by seizing the throne, and in some instances by 
putting to death their predecessors. Then the 
region over which they ruled was invaded and 
conquered by Shalmanezer, Sovercign of Assyria. 
Hosea, the King of Israel, was immured in 
prison, many of the Hebrew people were sent 
as captives into the far eastern regions and the 
mountainous districts of Media, and their lands 
were occupied by Assyrian settlers. These new 
colonists mixed themselves with the Israelite 
population still left in the land, and by their 
inter-marriages were formed the race dzscribed 
as the Samaritans. 

Nearly 600 years before the Christian era 
Nebuchadnezzar, King of Bakylon. captured 
Jerusalem, burned the Temple, and carried 
off some of the most distinguished and wealthy 
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of Jerusalem’s inhabitants as prisoners to 
Babylon. Then followed that period in the 
history of the Hebrews which is known as the 
Babylonian Captivity. The Israelites who had 
been forced into exile before the exile of the 
race of Judah occupy no distinct place in 
history after this peri Those of the Hebrew 
race who formed the kingdom of Judah seem 
to have been treated with comparative mildness 
by the rulers of Babylon, and came to exercise 
a strong and general influence over the people 
of that kingdom. The region of Babylon 
became the ‘second land of Israel,’ and re- 
mained so for many centuries. 

A New Chapter in Man’s Develop= 
ment. We must pass away now for the 
present--~but only for the present —from the story 
of the Jewish race. The most important event 
in the history of that race—the most important 
event, indeed. in the history of the world—was 
yet to come, but it belongs to a period when great 
peoples and great realms had arisen in Europe 
on whose influence over the progress of human 
civilisation the historian has yet to tell the 
marvellous tale. Europe was about to open an 
entircly new chapter in the history of man’s 
development, and in that development the 
Hebrews came to perform a most important 
part. Europe, Asia, and Africa now begin to be 
blended in the world’s movements, and the 
Hebrews cease to be, and Asia herself ceases 
to be, separate and isolated influences over the 
working out of man’s earthly destiny. 

Meanwhile, the influence of the Holy Serip- 
tures was beginning to diffuse itself in the 
Eastern world. The name of the Bible is 
taken from the Greek word * biblos,” which 
means a book, but is adopted in special 
and exclusive reverence to the consecrated 
writings. The teachings which are embodied in 
the book of Genesis are believed to have been 
already making their way into the world’s know- 
ledge some 4,000 years before the birth of Christ. 

The prophets were teaching down to some 
400 years before the Christian era. The Scripture 
history of the Jews ends, according to Latin 
writers, about that time, and from thenceforth 
we take what we know of Jewish history from 
the accounts given to us chiefly by Roman 
authors. 

The Rise of the Greek Race. 
Greece opens the next momentous era in the 
civilisation of the world. In war and in peace, 
in all departments of literature and art, Greece 
won for herself a fame in her early days which no 
succeeding age has been able to outrival. 
Greece, with her islands, was happily situated 
for the work which she had to do. In the ex- 
treme south-east of Europe she had the western 
shores of Asia almost within speaking distance, 
and the Mcditerranean Sea spread itself around 
her southern shores. Her history goes back to 
blend with that of the Hebrews and the Persians, 
and the name of her great poet, Homer, carrics 
us far into antiquity. The Greeks were navi- 
gators from the very beginning, and loved to 
make their way into far foreign regions and 
study there the movements of a life which was 
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new to them, and, in many of its characteristics, 
widely different from their own. Greece 18 & 
small country, and yet there is no part of 
the world in which from the opening of her 
civilisation she has not made her influence felt. 
The modern world—if we include in that phrase 
the whole Christian world—has never produced 
greater narrative poems than those of Homer, 
greater dramas than those of Zschylus, Sophocles, 
and Euripides; greater works of philosophic 
thought and critical disquisition than the writings 
of Socrates, Plato and Aristotle ; more vigorous 
and vivid satirical comedy than that of Aristo- 
phanes. The sculpture and the architecture of 
classic Greece are the world’s wonder, and the 
traveller, from whatever land he comes, must 
fecl that he is looking on one of the noblest 
works of man’s making as he stands upon the 
Acropolis and gazes on the Parthenon. 


Early Days of Greece. Greece is but a 
small country, even if we include the islands which 
belong toit ; one of which, Crete, much exceeds in 
its size any of the otherislands. Yet, in the days 
of her greatness Greece was famous as a conquer- 
ing warrior state no less than as the home of 
literature and the arts. The earliest inhahitants 
of Greece, so far as we can trace back the history 
of the country, appear to have heen the Pelasgi, 
who belonged to the immemorial Aryan race. 


The coast of Greece is, when considered relatively 


to the s'ze of the country itself, the longest coast- 
line of any country in Europe. and this fact 
enabled the Greeks to become incessant voyagers 
to other shores, and at the same timo induced and 
permitted the inhabitants of foreign but neigh- 
bouring regions to make incursions into Greek 
territory. 

Greece is much intersected by mountain 
ranges, and these became barriers dividing 
the Greeks into small and separate petty 
states, and thus prevented them, in some 
instances, from making a prompt and gencral 
resistance to foreign invasion. The earliest 
known religion of Greece uppears to have 
inculeated the worship of many gods, each 
representing some attribute of the human 
mind, and even in certain instances the worst 
passions of man. The Greek deities thus 
created bore, for the most part, the forms 
of human beings. Their supreme divinity 
was Zeus, or, a8 the Romans called him, 
Jupiter; Apollo typified imagination and poetry, 
and there was a strong belief in a future life, 
when virtue was to be finally rewarded and vice 
punished. There seems to have been in their 
religious faith no distinct idea as to any releva- 
tion, and their creed came rather from within 
than from without. 


The Founders of European Civili« 
sation. The Greeks were undoubtedly the 
founders of European civilisation. We need 
not here pause to retrace the merely poetical 
and mythological history of Early Greece as 
told in the great poems of Homer and of other 
illustrious poets and dramatists in the classic 


days of Greek literature. We have the books 
themselves to consult, and many of them aro 
well known to most readers at the t day. 
We need not tell of the capture of H 

the siege of Troy which followed it; of tho 
wrath of Achilles and of the troubles it brought 
upon the conquering Greeks; of the fall of 
Troy and the fate of Hector. Indeed, the 
supposed history of the author himself is 
almost as mythological as that of the gods 
and goddesses who move about in his pages 
bearing the forms of men and women, who 
seem to be animated by many of the most 
selfish ambitions, the meanest prejudices, and 
the most unreasonable passions which belong to 
humanity itself. 


The Dorian Invasion. There are many 
English translations of Homer’s works, Pope’s 
being far the most popular; Chapman’s earlier 
rendering was hardly known. Pope’s is fluent, 
and even fascinating ; but its style and metre are 
essentially not Hellenic. The eminent parlia- 
mentary leader, Lord Derby, has given to the 
world an admirable version of the Iliad in 
English blank verse, and the American poet, 
William Cullen Bryant, began, but did not 
quite complete, a blank verse translation which 
promised to be the finest of the kind in 
English. 


We must come, however, to the earliest 
records we have of the actual growth of the 
great nation which had for its principal states 
Athens, Sparta, Corinth, Thebes, Arcadia, and 
Macedonia. The most distant record we have 
of the more or less mythical history of the land 
tells of the Dorian invasion, which is described 
by some more or less mythological records as 
the return of the Heraclita, the descendants of 
Heracles, or, as we now call him, Hercules, who 
were described as coming back to the land 
which was originally their own. 


First Greek Settlers. The Pelasgi 
appear to have been the earliest of the Greek 
race actually settled in the country, and were 
long afterwards known as the Thessalians. 
The state afterwards known by the name of 
Sparta became a great and vigorous rival 
of the Athenian state. The Spartans were, 
ubove everything else, a people of soldiers. 
One result of the Dorian invasion was the 
establishment of slavery in most parts of 
Greece. The Helots of Sparta were slaves 
whose forefathers had been conquered by the 
invaders, and were the property of the whole 
state or camp, rather than of individual 
masters. Attica was the most highly cultured 
part of Greece. There were almost incessant 
invasions of Greece by foreign peoples. These 
invasions were made the more easy of 
temporary success by the fact that Greece 
was divided by its mountain ranges into 
separate settlements. Cyrus, the Persian 
monarch, was one of those invaders who at- 
tempted to absorb the whole of Greece, but 
Greece rallied successfully to resist this project. 


Continued ‘ 
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THEORY OF THE ELECTRIC CIRCUIT |srecrmciry 
Circuits through Water and Earth. Return Circuits. Swirl- 5 
ing Current Paths, Resistances, Insulation and Insulators Bester ite: 


By Professor SILVANUS P. THOMPSON 


The Necessity of a Circuit. In order 
that an electric current may flow at all, there 
must be a circuit in which it can flow. Elec- 
tricitv will not flow from a battery or a 
dynamo unless there is a path along which it 
can return back to the source. When there is 
provided a system of wires of metal or con- 
ductors to lead the current from the battery 
to the place whero it is wanted to do some 
work and to conduct it back again, we describe 
this closed path as a circuit. If there be in it 
any gap occupied by air or any other non- 
conductive substance, even though the battery 
and the going and returning lines are all in 
proper order, no current will flow. A circuit 
which is thus incomplete by reason of 
the interposition of some non-conductive 
obstacle; or of a gap, is called an open circutt. 
As soon as the ob- 
stacle or gap _ is mar teny ete 
bridged eee by a FC 
conductor, the flow : at 
of current begins, 
and we describe this 
completed path of 
the current as a closed 
circuit. Some of the 
practical ex peri- 
ments suggested on 
page 463, were for 
the specific purpose 
of making clear this necessity for a 
closed circuit if the current is to 
flow at all. 

Circuits through Water or 
Earth. It must not be supposed, 
however, that a current cannot flow 
in other paths than metallic wires. 
It is true that for electric bells, 
electric telephones and clectric light, metallic 
conductors are used both for the outgoing lines 
and for the return lines. But there are other 
cases in which a current may flow without 
being confined to a wire circuit. Water (unless 
chemically pure) is a conductor, though by no 
means so good a conductor as any of the metals. 
This we may easily demonstrate by a simple 
experiment. Provide a battery of three or 
four cells, and a simple detector or cheap 
Strains [marked G in 29], and let them 

joined in series between two wires to which 
two copper plates have been fastened. If these 
two plates be allowed to touch one another 
their contact will complete the circuit, and at 
once the galvanometer will show that a current 
is flowing. Separate them, by even one- 
hundredth of an inch, and the current at once 
stops. Even a gap of one-thousandth of an inch 
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SWIRLING CURRENT 
PATHS 


in width, filled with air, or with oil, or dry 
paper, or any non-conducting substance, stops 
the current. Now procure a tub or basin filled 
with water. Dip the plates into this water. 
keeping them wide apart. You will see, on 
observing the galvanometer, that the water 
conducts the current from one plate to the 
other, but hardly so well as a good metal wire 
would do. Now bring the plates nearer 
together, so that the current in flowing from one 
plate to the other will have a shorter length of 
water to traverse ; on thus bettering the path, 
it will be seen that more current flows, for the 
galvanometer will indicate a larger deflection. 

Such an experiment might be tried on a 
much larger scale. Suppose a metal plate to 
be immersed in a stream or river at some place. 
and the wire attached to it carried on supports 
(like a telegraph 
line) along the bank. 
and connected, as 
illustrated in 29. to 
one pole ofa battery, 
the other pole of 
which is joined to a 
galvanometer, and 
from the galvano- 
meter let the wire 
continue along the 
bank for some dis- 
tance and then ter- 
minate in another metal plate 
immersed in the stream. It will bo 
found that the stream or river 
conducts the current and provides 
a path for the electricity from one 
metal plate to the other. Tf the 
plates are buried in moist earth 
the effect will be the same, because 
moist earth conducts. Because water conducts, 
our electric light mains and wires must be 
insulated with non-conducting coatings that 
are waterproof, otherwise some of the current 
would escape. 

Earth as a Return Circuit. When 
it was found that the earth would serve as a 
portion of a circuit, it was at once proposed to 
use the soil as a return conductor in telegraph 
work (each circuit consisting of oné line and 
an earth return), instead of there being two 
metal lines, one for the outgoing conductor and 
one for the return conductor. But in such an 
arrangement great care must be taken to 
ensure that the circuit is provided with good 
metal earth plates of sufficient surface, and that 
these plates are sunk in really wet earth. They 
will not be effective if too small, or if buried in 
dry sand or dry rocky ground. Telegraph 
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engineers habitually talk of an outgoing con- 
ductor as the line, and the return conductor of 
a circuit as earth, even if it be made of a metal 
wire. Earth returns are not permissible for 
electric lighting or for telephonic lines. In a 
town, a good way of earthing a conductor is to 
connect it by a wire to the water pipes that are 
buried in the soil instead of using special earth 
plates. 

It is worthy of note that water makes a 
better earth, in the telegraphic sense, than the 
earth does. It is also worthy of note that when 
earth is used in any straight circuit as a substi- 
tute for one of the conductors, it makes no 
difference whether the earth be used as the 
outgoing or the returning line. Also, it should 
be observed that for many purposes—as, for 
example, in the use of electric bells, telegraphs, 
and ocean cables—the earth may serve as 
return, or, for that matter, as outgoing con- 
ductor. if separate metallic returns be used, for 
more than one circuit at one time. Why many 
circuits may thus share a common conductor 
without appreciable interference with onc 
another will be better understood after study 
of the law that governs electric circuits. 


Swirling Current Paths. When a 
current is flowing through a portion of a large 
wide conductor, such as a pond of water, a tract 
of earth, or a large sheet or mass of metal. and is 
not confined to a linear path along a wire, it 
spreads out into sheets or swirling paths, occupy- 
ing the largest: cross-section of path available. 
If a current, for example, be introduced into a 


rectangular tank of water by means of two 
small metal electrodes entering the water at one 
and leaving it at the other, it flows round in 
curving paths from one electrode to the other, 
as indicated by the dotted lines in 80. If a 
circular piece of tinfoil be cut out and laid down 
on a dry board, and current be caused to enter 
at the point A at one edge [81], and leave it at 
point Bat another place on thecdge, the current 
docs not take the shortest route from A to B ; or, 
rather, though some of it takes the shortest 
route. a large proportion of it will flow by other 
and longer routes, as shown by the curved dotted 
lines. If this circle represented a shallow pond 
into which water ran in at A and ran out by ao 
drain at B, it would not all run straight across, 
but would similarly follow swirling curves. In 
fact, the statement often made that “ electricity 
always takes the line of least resistance ”’ is 
grossly untrue. In any wide conductor it always 
takes all the other available paths at the same 
time. This is true of the flow of electricity 
through the earth from one earth plate to 
another. 


The Law of the Circuit. Dr. G. 8. 
Ohm discovered in 1827 the law that governs the 
steady flow of currents in circnits. We have 
alread seen [page 291], that to make any current 
flow hee must be some generator, such as a 
battery or a dynamo, capable of exerting an 
electric effort, or electromotive force. It was 
there explained that eloctromotive forces are 
expre: in terms of the unit called the tvlt. 
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A volt is not a current : it is only the tende 

to produce a flow. A ; for example, or 
10 iell’s cells will exert.an electromotive 
force of about 11 volts, whether any current is 
being drawn from it or not. It waa also ex. 
plained that the strength of an electric current 
is expressed in terms of the unit of current 
called the ampere. Woe cannot have amperes 
unless there be a cirouit by whioh they may 
flow from the battery (or dynamo) back to 
the battery (or dynamo). The volts drive the 
amperes. You can have the volts without the 
amperes, for the battery or dynamo that is 
exerting the electromotive force can exist without 
there being any circuit connected to it. But 
you cannot have the amperes in the circuit 
without the volts to drive them. The electro- 
motive force (volts) is the cause; the current 
(amperes) the effect. As volts and amperos 
then stand to one another as cause and effect, 
we should expect them to show, under givon 
circumstances, a certain proportionality one to 
the other. And in practice it is found to beso. 


Proof by Experiment. Suppose. for 
example. we had 100 ft. of german-silver wire. 
of No. 23 S.W.G. (about |, in, thick), to serve 
as our circuit, either stretched out as a large 
Joop. or coiled up (properly insulated by being 
overspun with cotton) on a bobbin. Suppose we 
applied to this wire an electromotive force of 
100 volts, we should find that such is the resistance 
offered by this long thin wire that even with 
this electric pressure applied to it only two 
amperes would flow through it. Now, if without 
altering the wire in any way we were to vary 
the electromotive force which we apply to 
it, we should find the current in the wire, 
which we should measure with an amvperc- 
meer [se? p. 291], would vary in exact corre- 
spondence If we altered the electromotive force 
from 100 to 200 volts, we should tind that 
the current would of itself alter from 2 to 4 
amperes. Jf we lowered the clectromotive 
force to 50 volts, the current would reduce 
itself to 1 ampere. The effect would be 
exactly proportional to the cause. 

Had we taken a longer wire, it would have 
offered more resistance, and then on applying 
over 100 volts we should have got less than 2 
amperes. For example, if we had taken twice 
the length, it would have offered twice as 
much resistance, aud, in that case, on applying 
our 100 volts wo should have found that the 
resulting current would he only 1 ampere. 

It becomes clear on thinking this over that 
the resistance offered by the conducting wire tu 
the flow of electricity through it is a measure 
of the proportionality between the cause and 
the effect. This is what Dr Ohm expressed in 
the rule that the current is directly proportiona] 
to the electromotive force and inversely pro- 
portional to the resistance. To express this in 
mathematica] form. let us write the symbo] E for 
the number of volts of electromotive force, and 
C for the number of amperes of current. But we 
shall need a third symbol! to express the amount 
of resistance offered by a conductor, and we shall 
need a name for the unit of resistance. Cloarly, 


to fit the other units we must have. as the unit 
of resistance, a resistance so great that if we 
apply one volt to it there will be 1 ampere 
produced in it. A resistance of this magnitude 
has been called one ohm. We will adopt the 
symbol R to express the number of ohms of 
resistance that any circuit or iconductor offers 
to the flow of electricity through it. We may 
now write Ohm’e law as: 





En. 
R =e 
or, in words: 
volts _ 
= = amperes 


In the case of our German silver wire, it 
has evidently a resistance of 50 ohms—for if we 
take E= 100, and R= 50, we get C = 2, as 
follows : 7 

i 
50 = 2. 
And if it offers 50 ohms, the effect when we raise 
the voltage to E = 200 will be: 
200 volts 
50 ohms 

So, to use Ohm’s law, we may put into words 
the rule: Jo find how many amperes will flow in 
a circuit, divide the number of volts by the number 
of ohme. 

Example: How many amperes will flow 
through a conductor that has 25 ohms resistance 
when we apply to it an electromotive force of 200 
volis ? Here E = 200, R =:25 ; therefore, dividing 
200 by 25 we get as the answer 8 amperes. 


Calculations by Ohm’s Law. Wecan 
change Ohm’s law into another form for use 
in some other problems; for, by transposition it 
becomes ; 


E volts 
ie 3; or, ae 
C amperes 

Or we may put this into words as follows: 
To find the number of ohms of resistance offered 
by any conductor, divide the number of volts 
applied to tt by the number of amperes that result 
as current in ut. 

Example: How many ohms of resistance 
has a wire, if it is such that on applying to it 
40 volts we find that the current through it is 
12 amperes? Here E = 40, and C = 12. 
Therefore, dividing 40 by 12, we find the answer 
to be 34 ohms, 

There is another useful transformation of 
Ohm's law, as follows : 


CxR=E; 


= 4 amperes. 


= ohms. 


ee 


or, 
amperes x ohms = volts ; 

which we may put into words, thus: To 
find the number of volts needed to drive a prescribed 
amount of current through a conductor of known 
restatance multiply the number of amperes by the 
number of ohms through which they are to be 
driven. 

Example: How many volts of electromotive 
force are needed to drive 40 amperes through 
a resistance of 2} ohms? Here C = 40, and 


R =2}. Multiplying 40 by 2}, we find as the 
answer 90 volts as the seeded electromotive force. 
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Further Examples. = Tho following 
examples, with their answers, are given for 
practice in working : 

1. A glow-lamp of resistance 240 ohms is 
placed across live electric mains, having a voltage 
af 100 volts between them. How much current 
will it take from the mains? Answer: 0°42 
ampere. 

2. It was observed that when wires from a. 
battery of accumulators whose voltage was 
80 volts were applied to excite a certain electro- 
magnet, the current which flowed (as measured 
by amperemeter) was 16 amperes. What was 
the resistance of the coil of that electromagnet 1 
Answer : 5 ohms. , 

3. The armature of a certain dynamo is known 
to have a resistance of 0°025 ohm. How man 
volts will be needed to drive 300 amperes through 
that resistance ? Answer: 7°5 volts. 

4. A certain line for electric transmission 
of power was constituted by two conductors, 
each 110 miles long, each offering 75 ohms 
resistance. How many volts will be required 
to drive 20 amperes through these conductors, 
if the current go through one line and return 
through the other ? Ldnswer: 3,000 volta. 


Resistance of a Conductor. It is 
obvious that a wire of given material and thick- 
ness wil) offer a resistance that depends on its 
length. The longer the wire the more it reaists. 
A little thought will show that if we have wires 
of the same length and same material, but of 
different. thicknesses, the one that is thicker 
will be a better conductor, as it has a larger 
cross-section to carry the amperes ; just as a 
Jarger pipe will carry a larger flow of water. 
In fact, the resistance of a conductor is inversely 
proportional to its area of cross-section, other 
things being equal. As most conductors in 
electrical engineering are made of copper, it 
will be convenient to remember this fact—that 
a bar of copper | ft. long and | sq. in. in cross 
section Offers a resistance (at ordinary tempera- 
tures) of eight one-millionths of one ohm—+.e., 
0°000008 ohm. Hence, if we know the tength 
(in feet) and the cross-section (in square inches) 
of any copper conductor we can caleulate its 
resistance. As an example, let us take 1,000 ft. 
of a No. 19 S W.G. copper wire, which has 
nu diameter of 0°040 in We must first find its 
cross-section by the rules of mensuration, by 
squaring the diameter and multiplying by 
0°7854. So we have: 0O°040 x 0°040 x 
0°7854 = 0°001256. Then a piece | ft. long 
will have a resistance of 0°000008 -- 0°001256 
> 0°00637. We divide hecause the resistance 
varies inversely as the cross-section ; and there- 
fore, this wire, which has a section of about 
uta of a square inch, will, for equa: length, 
resist about 800 times as much as a conductor 
that has a section of 1 sq. in. Then, if this 
be the resistance of 1 ft., multiply by 1000 to 
find the resistance of 1000 feet; giving the 
answer 6°37 ~hmas. 

The resistivity of copper—and, indeed, that 
of all pure metals—increases if they become 
warm. If ice-coid. the copper rod I ft. long and 
1 sq. in. in section would have a resistance of 
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HOW FOOD BECOMES LIFE jase 


Process of Digestion. Nature’s Device for Sustaining the Human Frame. 5 
“The Mission of a Sandwich.” Strengthening and Preserving Elements 





Continued from 
page 580 


By Dr. A. TF. SCHOFIELD 


‘L#t us make a careful review of the actual blood, and thus circulated through the body 
process of digestion. We shall try to No substance can be considered as food unless 
remove the mystery from this function, and it is capable of solution by the digestive fluid, 
give a clear and intelligible picture of what  soastoreach the blood. Such substances as cork, 
digestion really is. It may facilitate progress stones, fruit-skins, etc., pass through the body 
and make the picture more graphic if, instead of unchanged. The one fact essential to remember 
speaking in the abstract, we take some actual is that digestion means dissolving. 
article of food and follow it in its mission of As the digestive tube has no direct communica. 
sustaining the human frame. Perhaps we tion in any part with the body, all food placed 
cannot do better than select that peculiar and within it is still practically outside the body— 
prehistoric fossil food that so fascinated Dickens just as a train in the Thames Tunnel is not in 
at Mugby Junction, as it stood in its glass case the river—and the whole purpose of the digestive 
for inspection—the ancient British sandwich. process is to dissolve the food inside this tube 
Every Variety of Human Food. It so that it can pass across the walls and into 
is a painful thought, but none the less true, tho vessels outside. We will sec how this is 
that this weird article actually contains within effected. We have already seen that, setting 
its own arid compass every variety of human aside mincrals and liquid food that require no 
food. These varieties are four—proteids, carbo- digestion, being already soluble, we have carbo- 
hydrates, hydrocarbons, and mineral food. We get hydrates, proteids, and fats. Obscrvo, then, that 
the proteids in the meat, however dubious its the mouth digestion, or oral digestion, is for 
srigin ; the carbohydrates in the bread, however carbohydrates ; the stomach, or gastric digestion, 
sawdusty ; the hydrocarbons in the certain fat —_ for proteids ; and the intestinal digestion for fats. 
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86. STAGES OF THE DIGESTIVE PROCESS 


and very uncertain butter; and the mineral In other words, the salt in our sandwich, being 
food in the liberal salt, which creates a thirst soluble, requires no digestive process, but passes 
that is almost unquenchable. straight into the blood, leaving the bread, meat, 

Nothing more than this is wanted for human and fat to be dealt with. How the process is 
sustenance ; and it is quite conceivable that a — eficcted in each case we shall consider in detail, 
man, with unlimited drink, could sustain Nature and the diagram [86] will help us. 


for an indefinite time on sandwiches alone. It is The Importance of CooKing. The food, 
not recorded that anyone has actually done so whether liquid or solid, entera the body by the 
in practice. mouth at the rate of about 2 lb. of solid and 


At the present day we have advanced so 2 quarts of liquid per day. The first important 
rapidly that travellers may search in vain for aid to digcstion is cooking, which acts by render- 
the interesting fossil that Dickens described, for ing the fibres more brittle in meat, and in starchy 
it is often replaced with appetising and dainty food by swelling up and bursting the covering of 
modern substitutes. It still lingers in the glass thestarch grain. We can see the importance of 
case, however, at certain country junctions, this. The starch grains are packed in hexagonal 
where it helps lovers of the antique to refresh  capsules—as they always are in grain—which are 
their memories of the “‘ good old times.”’ formed of a tough fibrous material called cellu- 

We shall now consider how this sandwich is lose. As long as the grains are in these capsules 
prepared to be turned into flesh and blood by the digestive fluids cannot reach them easily. 
the tissues. The process is called digestion, Cooking, however, softens, swells, and bursts 
and consists essentially in dissolving all articles of the cellulose walls, and seta the grains free, when 
food so that they can be introduced into the they are readily changed into sugar. 
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In the mouth two changes are effected in 
the solid food. In the first place, it is ground 
and cut up into small pieces by the teeth, so as 
to afford ready access to the digestive fluid ; and, 
secondly, it is mixed throughout with saliva, 
which has the power of changing starch into 
sugar. Saliva is produced at the rate of about 
a quart a day, onc-third being secreted during 
aad by mastication, and two-thirds at other 
times. It dissolves any soluble portion of the 
food, moistens the rest, and by means of the 
mucin mechanically lubricates it and renders it 
easy of deglutition. Its chief action, however, 
is chemical, and is due to the minute amount 
of ptyalin it contains. 

A Vital Factor. Ptyalin, discovered in 
1831, is one of a large number of bodies known 
as ferments, which, by their presence alone, and 
without undergoing any change themselves, 
enable changes to take place in the substance 
acted upon, generally in the form of the addition 
or subtraction of a molecule of water. Although, 
therefore, only a trace of ptyalin is found 
in saliva, it never gets used up or loses its power, 
but is capable of acting upon any amount of 
material. It is an unorganised ferment (like 
the diastase in barley), and the action is, there- 
fore, chemical. Yeast is an organised ferment, 
and is certainly vital in action. The process of 
fermentation is retarded or prevented by cold ; 
and while heat above 140° F. generally destroys 
the ferment, 212° is certain to do so. 

Starch grains, as we have seen, consist of two 
parts—a covering of cellulose upon which ptyalin 
cannot act, and which does not colour with 
iodine, and particles of granulose, or true starch, 
which colour blue with iodine. Saliva cannot, 
therefore, digest unboiled starch; hence the 
necessity of boiling all starchy food long enough 
to burst the covering and set the granulose free. 

The action of saliva is assisted by moderate 
heat, by a neutral, or slightly alkaline medium, 
and by the removal of the digested product— 
sugar. It is retarded by cold, acids, or strong 
alkalies, and the presence of much sugar. It is 
destroyed by high vin selena 

Observe here that the mouth digestion is 
neutral, the stomach digestion acid, and the 
intestinal digestion (pancreatic) alkaline. 

Saliva has no action on proteids or fats, or 
on sugar, gum, etc. The saliva has no digestive 
power before the sixth month, hence flour foods 
cannot be digested by infants under that age. 

The Transformation of Food. About 
half of starch food is digested in the mouth, 
if properly masticated. We see that the 
oral, or mouth digestion, really concerns only 
the bread of our sandwich, leaving the meat 
and fat unchanged; and the result of this 
oral digestion properly carried out is to change 
the bread into sugar. Anyone who doubts this 
has only to chew an old crust until it gets 
intolerably sweet. Here we get a glimpse of 
the resources of Nature and the way (to use 
a golfing term) she gets round ‘ bunkers” 
she cannot get over. Starch is insoluble in 
water. We may keep a crust immersed in 
water indefinitely, and it will never dissolve. 
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Ptyalin is therefore placed in the mouth 
to change starch into a soluble substance— 
sugar. It may also be noted that sugar itself 
requires no digestion, being a soluble substance ; 
but articles that require no digestion, through 
being soluble, may yet, from other reasons, 
cause violent indigestion. To be soluble is 
not always to be wholesome. Alcohol is an 
example. 

Our sandwich, cooked and carved, is taken © 
into the mouth, and, if properly chewed, the 
bread is partly turned into sugar, the dry and 
arid substance is broken up and moistened 
throughout, formed into a mass, or bolus, 
coated as it passes into the throat with a sort 
of glycerine, and propelled down the gullet 
into the stomach. 

Gastric digestion, or digestion in the stomach, 
consists of two processes—the solution of the 
proteid, or meat food, by the digestive fluids, 
and the constant movement of the food, which 
corresponds partly to mastication. Let those 
who are inclined to bolt their food remember 
that the stomach has no teeth, nor have human 
beings any gizzards, which are a substitute in 
some animals for teeth. 

Digestive Fluid. The gastric juice is 
the digestive fluid of the stomach, and is 
produced, at the rate of about one gallon 
daily, by the glands we have already con- 
sidered. It is a clear, colourless fluid, of 
sour taste and odour, with a specific gravity 
of 1001. The chief function of the gastric 
juice is first to coagulate and convert insoluble 
proteids into soluble peptones that can pass 
easily across the wall of the digestive canal. 
It is essentially an acid digestive, and cannot 
work in a neutral or alkaline medium. It acts 
like saliva, by means of a ferment called pepsin. 
The action on proteids is in at least two steps. 

Before the food comes into the stomach, from 
its presence in the mouth, and sometimes even 
from its mere smell, or the anticipation of it, the 
empty stomach, pale and nearly dry, is affected 
by the reflex action of the sympathetic and 
pneumogastric nerves, and begins to blush a 
ant red as the capillaries become distended 
with blood. Very soon drops of digestive 
fluid begin to ooze out from the pits, or glands, 
all over the surface, and before long a little 
pool of clear gastric juice is collected. The 
softened food, thoroughly mixed throughout 
with saliva, the action of which still continues 
until neutralised in the stomach, enters from 
the gullet at the cardiac end of the stomach, 
and immediately the movement of the stomach 
begins, while more gastric juice is poured 
forth. The cardiac entrance from the ceso- 
phagus is tightly closed, as well as the 
pyloric valve at the outlet of the stémach, the 
muscular walls contract on the contents, and 
& peristaltic, or spiral wave of motion begins, 
getting more rapid as digestion on. The 
effect of this is to propel the food rapidly from 
left to right along the sides, while it returns 
in another current along the middle. 

Every bit of the food is thus thoroughly 
eee | to the action of the gastric juice. The 


value of this part of the digestive process is 

seen by experiment. A piece of boiled salt 

beef took ¢en hours to digest artificially with 

gastric juice; part of the same pe took only 

two hours inside the stomach, where this 

violent movement was combined with the 

chemical action. The length of the digestive 

process varies with the food taken. It averages 

four hours. Easily digested articles, such as 

tripe, take one hour. Pork takes five or six hours. 
issolution of Food. The semi- fluid 

contents of the stomach during digestion become 

more and more acid, and it is believed that 

this relaxes the pyloric valve, hitherto tightly 

closed, so that at first the 

liquid, then the non-liquid parts, 

pass through into the duodenum, 

and the second great section ee 

ot the digestive process is com- x Pee Bee 

pleted. - = S 

Here, then, the second of the uae 

three great constituents of our Pe 

sandwich is dissolved. The =~ 

meat, which is insoluble, is 

formed by the ferment pepsin 

into peptones, which are soluble, 

exactly as starch is made into 

sugar, by chemically combining 

it with one molecule of water. 

The actual process is in two 

steps. Gastric juice, besides | 

pepsin, contains 2 per cent. of 

free hydrochloric acid, and this 


acting on the proteids, or meat, yy wes 


makes it first into syntonin, or 
acid albumen. Then this is 
acted on by the pepsin, takes 


up a molecule of water, and y' 


becomes peptone, or 
meat—a very different 
article, by the way, from 
beef-tea. 

This action is aided by 
heat, acid, sub-division of 
the food, and its removal 
as soon as dissolved into 
the bowel, or duodenum. 
Tt is retarded by cold, 
alkalies, great masses of 
food, and over-repletion 
of the stomach. 

After use, the gastric 
juice is reabsorbed. By 
this time our sandwich has decreased in size. 
We have oe erase it to have been taken into 
the mouth all at once, as is often done by hurried 
passengers at railway stations. 

The salt, all dissolved in the mouth, and half 
the bread, changed into sugar, has soaked through 
into the wiood. The meat, changed into pep- 
tones, has followed. Only half of the bread and 
the fat passes on if the process iscompleted s0 
far. Often, however, it is only partially carried 
out, and so more goes forward into the duo- 
denum. The “soaking through” is by two 
methods—/filtration and osmosis. Filtration is 
fluid passing across the membranous wall 
under ‘pressure. Osmosis is where two fluids 
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Magnified elevation of mucous membrane 
projecting into the intestine 
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interchange that can mix (not oil and water). 
Crystalline substances—sugar, salt, etc., filter out 
readily. Colloid or gummy substances, such as 
starch and meat, do not. The osmosis is in two 
. The positive osmosis is the flow at first of 
igestive fluids into the cavities—mouth, sto- 
mach, etc.—and the second is the negative 
osmosis, or the flow out into the blood-vessels of 
the digestive products. 

One question of interest is why the stomach 
does not digest itself, seeing its walls are formed 
of proteids. The best answer that has been given 
is based on the circulation of the blood in its 
walls. The blood first of all supplies the digestive 
glands, that take from it the 
hydrochloric acid, leaving the 
soda in the blood, which is thus 
abnormally alkaline, as it passes 
into the surface capillaries of the 
mucous membrane. It is be- 
lieved that this alkalinity of the 
blood circulation acts as a special 
protection against the digestive 
power of the acid gastric juice. 


The Intestinal Digea- 
tion. Inthe duodenum—which 
we have already considered 
—wo got two digestive fluids— 
the pancreatic juice and the bile. 
The former is the most potent 
digestive in the body. 

It contains at least four dis- 
tinct ferments : 

1. Toact on starch—amylopsin. 

2. To act on proteids—try psin. 

3. To act on fat-- 
sled pain. 
eps? Wire, 4. A_ milk-curdling 
mee ver {vce forment—rennin, 
WATUNAL 8/EE The bile, from the 
liver, has several ac- 
tions on the food. In 
some animals, and very 
slightly in man, it has the 
power of changing starch 
It has no action 
on proteids, but it renders 
the gastric juice neutral, and 
precipitates the peptones. It 
slightly emulsifies fat—t.e., 
breaks it up into globules— 
but does not saponify it— 
t.e., coat it with soap—and 
acts more powerfully when mixed with the 
pancreatic juice. By bathing the intestinal 
walls, it greatly assists the passage of the fat 
globules across them. It is an antiseptic and a 
natural laxative, assisting contraction of the 
intestines. Not more than one-sixteenth of the 
bile secreted is excreted, and this contains very 
little of the bile salts. 

The succus entericus, or intestinal juice, may 
be called a third digestive fluid, and is principally 
the product of the glands of Lieberkiihn. It is a 
yellow alkaline fluid of specific gravity 1011, con- 
taining 2°5 per cent. of solids, largely sodium car- 
bonate. It has a slight power of changing starch 
intosugar. Otherwise it has no active properties. 
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We shall now follow our sandwich, which, in 
the form of acid chyme, has entered the duo- 
denum through the pyloric valve in the third 
section of the digestive process. 

The passage of the chyme over the common 
orifice of the bile and pancreatic juice at once 
produces a copious flow, and the acidity of the 
fluid begins to be neutralised. It does not, 
however, become alkaline till about the middle 
of the small intestine, and it gradually becomes 
acid again after this, especially in the colon. 

Complete the Work of Digestion. 
Any cane sugar in the chyme is almost 
instantly changed into a more soluble form ; any 
undigested and even uncooked starch is made 
into sugar, proteids into peptones, and the fats 
into a fine emulsion of a soapy nature by the 

combined action of the bile and pancreatic juice. 
In short, in the duodenum the work of digestion 
is completed, and any food left unchanged by the 
imperfect action of mouth or stomach is changed 
here, mainly by the pancreatic juice, the meat by 
the trypsin ferment, the starch by the amylopsin, 
the digestion here being strongly alkaline, in 
contrast to the stomach, which is acid. 

We have noticed that the fat is formed 
into an emulsion by the action of the 
ferment steapsin and bile. An emulsion 
is a fluid formed by shaking oi] up with 
an alkali. This causes it to break up 
into tiny, microscopic globules, cach 
coated with a soupy covering (saponifi- 
cation) derived from the alkali, and 
these, reflecting the light, make it 
white and opague, instead of yellow 
and transparent. Milk is an emul- 
sion, and butter is an oil. Cod-liver 
oil is a yellow fluid; shaken up 
with an alkali (soda) it becomes an 
emulsion, and is opaque and white, 
and much more digestible. This 
fine sub-division is a first step in 
that incredibly difficult’ process, the 
digestion of fat, and is equivalent 
to the fine sub-division of the food by the knife 
and the teeth. 

The difficulty of fat is that it is oily, and no 
process of filtration or osmosis can pass it 
through a watery membrane into the blood. 
Mechanically aa chemically it is impossible. 
Here, then, vital action has to be invoked, and 
the digestion of the fat of our sandwich differs 
in principle from that of the bread or meat, 
in that while these were mechanical and chemical, 
this alone is truly vital, as we shall see. 

Four Million Tubes. While. therefore, 
all the sugar and peptones, being of a watery 
nature, can now freely pass into the network 
of capillaries throvgh the mucous membrane 
of the intestine. the globules of fat, small as 
they now are, cannot possibly, owing to their 
nature, diffuse in this manner. A very special 
apparatus cxists for their absorption. 

e have already noticed the rounded elevations 
of the mucous membrane that project like fingers 
into the intestine [87]. They a erage about a line 
(3th of an inch) in length, snd about 80 or 
90 to a square line (or 11,000 to a square inch) 
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88. COURSE OF FOOD FROM 
MOUTH TO NEART 


in the duodenum, and about 50 in the rest of the 
small intestines. There are about 4,000,000 in 
all. They vary in form according as they are 
full or empty. 

Each is composed of a central tubo [37], 
communicating below with the lacteal and 
lymph vessels in the intestinal walls, and ending 
above in a blind extremity. This tube is sur- 
rounded by a thin layer of longitudinal muscle 
fibre, which in turn is surrounded by blood 
capillaries, in loose connective tissue, then a 
fine basement membrane on which, at the 
surface of the villus, is a single layer of columnar 
cells. The free surface of these cells has a fine 
striated border. These striae have been sup- 
posed to he really processes like the sca 
anemone’s tentacles, They grasp the globules 
of fat and pass them into their interior. The 
fat is then supposed to be conveyed across to 
the lacteal in the centre. This, however, has 
never been fully confirmed, and morc recent 
observation favours the idea, supported by the 
behaviour of l:ucocytes elsewhere, that lcu- 
cocytes emerge between the epithelial cells, 
swallow the fat globules, and then 
convey them across by their own 
amuboid motion into the lacteal. 
There may be truth in both views. 
Anyhow, the fact remains that the 
fat globules are rapidly conveyed 
by positive vital action, and not by 
filtration or osmosis, after being 
still further sub-divided, into the 
central tube, which, when full, is 
pulled down and squeezed empty 
by the muscles surrounding it, and 
then xprings up empty, to be 
refilled, the fat passing away into 
the lymph as a white fluid known 
as chyle. 

Inexhaustible Resources of 
Nature. We may pause a moment 
to take in this marvellous process, 
showing the inexhaustible resources 
of Nature. The fat is first melted to oil 
by the body heat, then sub-divided into a 
perfect emulsion, in which state it is brought 
to these four million elevations, the tiny cells of 
which greedily seize the globules and pass them 
into an empty central tube. Immediately it 
is full this tube, wonderful to say, automatically 
contracts, and forces the chyle, or emulsified 
fat, not into the blood, but into another system 
of vessels altogether—the lymphatics—to be 
eventually delivered by a further marvellous 
process into the blood. We thus sec that the 
digestion of the bread and meat is by chemical 
action in each case, one molecule of water being 
added to the food to make it soluble, but in fat 
action is vital. 

As the contents of the small intestine are 
forced on by the slow peristaltic action of the 
bowel, all the digested part of the food gets 
absorbed—the sugar and peptones into the blood, 
to be carried to the liver, the fat into the 
lymphatics, and the undigested residue passes 
on into the colon. The food remains from 
3 to 12 hours in the small intestines. and from 
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12 to 24 hours in the large intestines. Here 
the principal function is to draw off the remain- 
ing water, and the solid residue is excreted at the 
rate of about half a pound a day. This com- 
rletes the third, or intestinal digestion, and the 
whole process. 


Four Great Divisions of Food. We 
must now follow the sandwich, which has at 
length left the alimentary canal and entered 
the vessels outside, where it is further prepared 
for use before it enters the general blood 
current. Of the four great divisions of human 
food three—the carbohydrates, or sugar, the 
proteids, or peptones, and the salts and water, 
or minerals—enter the blood capillaries. 

All the capilaries of the digestive system 
from the stomach, and the whole of the intestines 
down to the rectum, are collected into one large 
vein, called the portal vein, which runs to the 
liver, thus conveying three-fourths of the 
digested food. 

The fat alone has a different destination. It 
does not enter the blood-vessels directly, but 
finds its way by means of the villi into the 
lacteals, which empty themselves into the 
general lymphatic stream. 

These are so called because the lymph here. 
being mixed with finely-divided fat, closely 
re-embles milk (Zac =milk). 

To make the difference clear, we may say, 
speaking of our own bodies, that when the 
four articles of food leave the digestive system 
three of them, the sugar, meat, and salts, turn 
to the right into the liver; while the fourth, the 
fat, turns to the left in the lymphatic system. 

We propose now to follow the foods through 
the liver, and then the fat through the lym- 
phatics [28]. 

The meat, in the first place, enters the liver 
in the form of unpurified peptones—c.e.. liquid 
digested mcat, laden, however, with albumoses 
and other deleterious products, which are formed 
in the process of the acid digestion in the 
stomach, and the alkaline digestion of the 
duodenum. 


The Liver. The business of the liver is to 
purify the peptones from these bodies, so as to 
render them fit to nourish the body. When it 
fails to do this, the body gets poisoned, and we 
have a bilious attack. 

In the next place the sugar has to be dealt 
with in a remarkable manner. Sugar i8 such 
_ a vital and important food that it must be 

supplied to the hungry tissues with great 
regularity in a certain proportion every moment, 
day and night. How is this to be effected 
when it is only eaten in any shape two or three 
times a day? The peculiar glycogenic func- 
tion of the liver is the answer. 

Glycogen is an animal starch, formed in 
quantities in the liver from the sugar received 
into the blood by removing from it the molecule 
of water that was added to it in the starch 
digestion to make it soluble, thereby rendering 
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it again insoluble. This is stored up in the liver, 
to be dealt out by re-dissolving it as required. 

Glycogen is formed slowly from proteids as 
well, probably by splitting them up _ into 
glycogen and urea. It is found that only half 
as much glycogen is found in the liver on a pure 
meat as on a mixed diot. 

The object of the formation of glycogen, 
which is not diffusible, is clearly to store up 
the soluble sugar in the liver, thence to be 
re-made as required into glucose. 

During digestion more sugar enters the liver 
than leaves it, but in the intervals twice as 
much leaves it again as enters it. 

Glycogen has been found in small quantities 
in other tissues of the body. The sugar 1s 
finally consumed by the action of the muscle 
cells, and passes away as water (H 0) and 
carbon dioxide (CO,). 

Another function of the liver is the formation 
of bile. The first function, when more fully 
undrstood, will probably be xezn to bo of great 
importance in connection with the general 
question of autosepsis, or self-poisoning, whith 
is believed to be more common than is generally 
supposed. 

The blood that leaves the liver by the inferior 
vena cava (the hollow vein), and thus enters 
the heart, is laden with the purilicd peptones 
into which the meat of our sandwich has been 
converted, and with the requisite proportion 
of sugar derived from dissolved glycogen, iato 
which the bread of the sandwich has been 
changed. We will consider its further destina 
tion later on. 


How the Food Reaches the Heart. 
It remains for as now only to trace the 
dissolved fat, or chyle, to its end. When it 
enters the lacteals, or “milky” vessels, they 
pour it with other fluid into the lymphatics, 
which join together and make their way to the 
left side of the body, till they enter a reservoir 
some 2 in. long in vertical height and nearly 
4 in, broad, called the receptaculum chyli, or 
the receptacle for the chyle. From the top of 
this ascends a fine tube 15 in long, called the 
left thoracic duct, which opens into the left arm 
vein, just behind the collar-bone. This vein 
carries the blood into the superior vena cava 
(hollow vein), and so into the heart. 

The chyle in the reservoir is pumped upwards 
along the thoracic duct by the action of 
respiration, and by movement, and so the fat is 
poured into the blood, and at length, when it 
reaches the heart regions, the rest of the digested 
sandwich, that has been brought there by the 
other vein from the liver. 

Such are the wonderful steps by which all 
food is carried from the month to the heart ; 
and when the difficulties and complicated nature 
of the process is fairly grasped. it may lead to 
some increased care in eating, so as not to 
embarass unnecessarilv the natural process by 
unsuitable food, taken in an improper manner, 
or in excessive quantities 
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By J. A. HAMMERTON 


{t is worthy of note that the Drama in 

England, so often and long condemned by 
the puritanical, is not only one of the world’s 
oldest and noblest arts, but had its origin in 
religious worship. The art which produced in 
Shakespeare the greatest genius of all time was 
in ancient Greece an evolution of pagan cere- 
monial and in its modern revival it might be 
described as a graft on the priestly propaganda 
of mediwval times. We cannot, of course, 
attempt any study of the Greek drama, which, 
to be made thoroughly intelligible, would 
require well-nigh as much detail of treatment 
as our scheme permits our giving to the whole 
body of English poetry. We can allow our- 
selves only such incidental references as may be 
necessary in discussing English drama. But 
let us be clear on this point: the art of the 
dramatist, both in the ancient and the modern 
world, has attracted the mightiest intellects ever 
devoted to creative literature, and, in proportion 
to the whole body of the drama, the works of 
absolute genius which it contains outnumber 
those in any other division of literature. 

The Place of Drama in Literature. 
It is necessary to state this in the most em- 
phatic manner, because there still exists to a 
surprising extent a considerable measure of 
prejudice against everything associated with 
the theatre; the legacy, on one side, of 
puritanism, and the outcome, on the other, of the 
present debased condition of the English drama, 
which has long ceased to be literary and does not 
give to the playgoers of our time any inkling of 
a glorious art. Broadly speaking, our drama is 
to-day in much the same condition as English 
poetry during the barren age that separates 
Spenser from Chaucer, and it is to the written 
page alone, and not to the theatre—excepting 
Shakespearian revivals—that we must turn to 
study the drama. It may be said that this 
is as it should be, since the dramatist, not less 
than any other poet, is for the study. But 
the fact remains that what is called “a 
drama for the closet” is no drama at all; the 
play which cannot be acted is for that reason 
no play, and equally the play which is only 
tolerable when acted is not literature. Of 
these two, the former class is of more interest 
to us as students of literature than the latter, 
to which we need give no attention whatever. 
If we bear these points in mind there will be 
no need to enter into any minute explanations 
of the ing qualities of dramatic literature 
as we p with our study. 

The Rise of the Drama. Weturnnow to 
what is our chief inheritance from the Elizabethan 

—its dramatic poetry. Our drama might 
ost be said to have begun and ended in one 
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great burst of glory; for if all that has been 
written since the last of the Elizabethans, with 
two or three exceptions, were to be wiped away, 
our dramatic literature would not be t 
impoverished. The evolution of the lis 
drama is sometimes ascribed to the old 
“mysteries” invented by the medieval clergy for 
the purpose of teaching the ignorant mob some 
smattering of Biblical knowledge, which crude 
representations of sacred history gave place 
gradually to the “morality” play, wherein the 
teachers of the people endeavoured to visualise 
before their dim intelligences the Christian 
virtues. From this it was but a step to the | 
stage representation of the common life, and, 
as we have seen, that step had been taken before 
the‘reign of Elizabeth, Heywood’s interludes 
forming a link between the morality play and 
the drama proper. 

Early Dramatists. Grorazr GascoIGNnEe 
(b. 1537; d. 1577) was one of the earliest 
dramatists and a poet of no mean place 
among the Elizabethans, his spirited satire, 
“ The Steel Glass,” being the longest and one 
of the most virile compositions in blank verse 
before Milton. But it is evident in his dramatic 
work that he was influenced not so much by 
the disappearing morality play as by the 
ancient classical drama, his “ Jocasta’”’ being 
an adaptation from the “ Phoenisse”’ of 
Euripides, while his “‘Comedy of Supposes,” 
whence Shakespeare borrowed for his “ Taming 
of the Shrew,’’ was a prose translation of 
Ariosto’s comedy, “Gli Suppositi.” Indeed, 
it is hardly correct to speak of any “link” 
between the modern drama and the morality 
play, as in all countries the rise of the drama 
was the outcome of a revival of learning which 
led the writers to look back across the ages and 
to find their models in the ancient classical 
drama, the machinery of the stage, however, 
being ready to their hand as it existed for the 


purpose of the “ moralities.”” The first regular 
comedy in our language, ‘ Ralph Roister 
Doister,” by Nicuotas Upatt (b. 1506; 


d. 1556), Master of Eton, was modelled on 
the comedies of Plautus and Terence, while 
Sackville and Norton’s ‘‘ Gorboduc,” our 
first regular tragedy, produced on 18th 
January, 1562, was modelled on the tragedies 
of Seneca. 

Scholarship and Character. Comedy 
shaped itself into true dramatic form earlier 
than tragedy, and the art owed well-nigh as 
much to such writers as Greene and Peele as 
tragedy did to Marlowe. Most of the early 
dramatists were poet-scholars, men who had 
been educated at Oxford and Cambridge, and 
who, to their knowledge of classical models 


added a racy intimacy with the life of the 
day, which enabled them, while observing the 
ancient ideas of dramatic construction, to appeal 
to the common people with subjects of living 
interest. In fact, these men of rare wit and 
scholarship were gon) too familiar with the 
life of their times, and their biographies, so far 
as we can ascertain them, are for the pede) vel 
melancholy records of lives untimely sacrificed 
to mt sometimes, as in the case of 
Greene, utte at variance with the ethical 
standards of their writings. It is noteworth 

that Shakes , the great king of them all, 
-was almost the only one who no university 
training, and, in the then accepted definition 
of scholar, could rank with few of his contem- 
poraries. He, too, was among the lesser group 
who showed a better balanced character, and 
in his own life observed a standard of conduct 
which to-day would have made him a person 
of almost suburban manners. 


Lyly, Peele, and Greene. We shall 
not endeavour to enter in any detail into 
a chronicle of the early drama, and shall 
deal with the artists rather than the art, and 
even so, with only a few of the more notable 
of the dramatists. Among these some mention 
must be made of Joun LYLy (b. 1553 ; d. 1606), 
as his name is, for other reasons than his talent, 
conspicuous in the early Elizabethan period. 
He was not a dramatist of any great ability, his 
comedies in prose and verse being unworthy of 
attention to-day except from the close student 
of the Elizabethan drama. He had a lyrical 
rather than a dramatic gift, some of his songs 
in his plays being wholly delightful. We shall 
have occasion to consider his work in more 
detail when we come to deal with the origin of 
modern prose. GEORGE PRELE (b. about 1558 ; 
d. 1598) made more valuable contributions to 
comedy, though his plays are stronger in 
poetic fancy and form than they are in dramatic 
construction. His comedies, such as “The 
Arraignment of Paris,” and ‘‘ The Old Wives’ 
Tale,” are as pretty and engaging as his tragedies, 
such as “ The Battle of Alcazar,’ are bombastic 
and preposterous. RoBERT GREENE (b. 1560; 
d. 1592) was a poet of very similar gifts to his 
boon companion Peele. A follower of Lyly as 
a novelist, the best of his genius is to be seen 
in the beautiful lyrics which are introduced 
in his prose romances and his plays. Perhaps 
the most noteworthy of his dramatic pieces is 
“ Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay.”’ While both 
Peele and Greene have no great interest for 
the general reader, any student desiring to 
familiarise himself with this period of our drama 
must neglect neither of these writers. Although 
not strictly in place, we cannot refrain from 
quoting some lines from Greene’s ‘‘ Farewell to 

olly,’’ as illustrative of his lyrical poetry : 
““Sweete are the thoughts that savour of 
content, 
The quiet mind is richer than a crowne : 
Sweete are the nights in careless slumber 
spent, _ 
The poore estate scornes Fortune’s angry 
frowne : 
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Such sweete content, such mindes, such 
sleepe, such bliss, 
Beggars enjoy, when princes oft doe miss.” 


Christopher Marlowe. The first great 
name, however, the real herald of the English 
drama, was CHRISTOPHER MARLOWE (b. 1564; 
d. 1593), one of the most melancholy fi 
in our literary history. Had not he fallen 
@ victim to a vicious and irregular life at the 
early age of twenty-nine, he might, his 
splendid powers ripened and exercised with the 
restraint of maturer judgment, have stood no 
more than a step behind Shakespeare himself. 
Indeed, when Marlowe was killed in a wretched 
tavern brawl Shakespeare’s dramatic genius 
was still in the bud, though both poets had been 
born in the same year. Marlowe was the son 
of a poor Canterbury shoemaker, and may have 
owed his education at Cambridge University 
to some wealthy relative. He graduated M.A. 
in his twenty-fourth year, but two or three years 
earlier he is supposed to have been in London 
intent on becoming a dramatist. Records of 
the production of his works are somewhat 
confused, none of the plays being printed in his 
lifetime. ‘‘ Tamburlaine the Great,’’ supposed 
to have been his first, though disfigured by 
much bombast and fustian, is alive with real 
drama, and its style is instinct with poetic feeling. 
His other chief works are ‘‘ Doctor Faustus,”’ 
‘Edward IT.,” “‘The Jew of Malta,” and “The 
Massacre at Paris.” It is generally agreed that 
‘* Edward II.” is the best historical play in our 
language after Shakespeare, and Charles Lamb 
is not unduly enthusiastic when he says, “ the 
reluctant pangs of abdicating Royalty in 
Edward furnished hints which Shakespeare 
scarcely improved in his ‘ Richard IT.,’ and the 
death scene of Marlowe’s king moves pity and 
terror beyond any scene, ancient or modern, 
with which I am acquainted.”’ 


Marlowe's ‘Doctor Faustus.” His 
greatest work is “Doctor Faustus,” founded 
on the legend of the German magician who, 
for twenty-four years of unrestrained life, 
sold himself to the devil both body and soul, 
which is also the theme of the greatest poem 
of modern times, Goethe’s ‘“ Faust.” “There 
is,” says Hallam, ‘‘an awful melancholy about 
Marlowe’s Mephistopheles, perhaps more 
impressive than the malignant mirth of that 
fiend in the renowned work of Goethe. But 
the fair form of Margaret is wanting; and 
Marlowe has hardly earned the credit of 
having breathed a few casual inspirations into 
a greater mind than his own.” Neither of the 


other two productions we have named is 
worthy of the poet’s undoubted genius, and 
perhaps the opinion of Thomas Warton, the 


erudite historian of English poetry, gives 
the best critical summary of Marlowe's work : 
‘* His tragedies manifest traces of a just dramatic 
conception ; but they abound with tedious and 
uninteresting scenes, or with such extravagances 
as eeds from a want of judgment, and those 
barbarous ideas of the times over which it was 
the peculiar gift of Shakespeare’s genius alone 
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to triumph and to predominate.” Marlowe's 
plays are now little read, but every reader with 
any pretension to literary culture should at 
least be conversant with his “ Doctor Faustus ”’ 
and “ The Jew of Malta.” His beautiful lyric, 
‘The Passionate Shepherd to his Love,” will be 
familiar to most readers. 
William Shakespeare. If we werc to 
shear away every name in English dramatic 
peetry but that of Shakespeare, we could still 
*laim for it such pre-eminence, especially in 
tragedy—the highest form of drama--—that not 
2ven the glorious art of Greece could be said to 
transcend it. Indeed, tragedy, which sprang 
from the worship of the god Dionysus, or 
Bacchus—the altar and the chorus of the pagan 
temple having their counterparts in the Greck 
theatre—and rose into supreme poetic form in 
the tragedies of Aischylus, Sophocles, and Euri- 
pides, may be said to have culminated in the works 
of Shakespeare: the four greatest tragedies in 
the world are ‘‘ Hamlet,” “ Othello,” ‘‘ Mac- 
beth,” and “ King Lear.” But it is the 
unmatched glory of WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 
(b. 1564; d. 1616) that he achieved the highest 
in both tragedy and comedy. As Coleridge 
points out very aptly, Plato, in his “ Dialogue of 
the Banquet,” had two thousand years before 
framed ‘a justification of our Shakespeare * 
when he argued that “ it was the business of one 
and the same genius to excel in tragic and comic 
poetry, or that the tragic poet ought. at the same 
time, to contain within himself the powers of 
comedy.” = This in Plato was little short. of 
prophetic, as it laid down a canon utterly 
opposed by all the ancient critics, and quite 
unsupported by any example from the Greek 
dramatists, to whom tragedy and comedy were 
incompatible clements, having but one quality 
in common—ideality. ‘ Both were alike ideal.” 
says Coleridge ; ‘‘ that is, the comedy of Aristo- 
hanes rose to as great a distance above the 
udicrous of real life as the tragedy of Sophocles 
above its tragic events and passions ; and it is 
in this one point of absolute ideality that the 
comedy of Shakespeare and the old comedy of 
Athens coincide. In this also alone did the 
Greek tragedy and comedy unite ; in everything 
else they were exactly opposed to each other. 
Tragedy is poetry in its deepest earnest ; comedy 
is poetry in unlimited jest.” Thus we see at a 
glance why Shakespeare is in all the world of 
genius the most commanding figure ; his the one 
intellect which, while comprehending all human 
passions and emotions. could equally express all. 
Shakespeare’s Characters. Of course, 
no one will expect of us anything so audacious 
as an effort to condense within a page or 
two a study of Shakespeare. Betterton, the 
first really great tragedian, at the end of his 
career, when performing Hamlet for the last 
time, said that he had seldom in fifty years, and 
with all his continuous study, diacharged that 
role without finding in the character some new 
beauty to express which previously he had not 
noticed, and -this not less in his last performance 
of it. If this be true of only one of the multitude 
of characters created by Shakespeare, one might 
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devote a lifetime of study to his works, and leave 
them unexhausted at the end. Nay, many men 
of great and original talent have done so, and 
many more will followin their steps. For Shake- 
speare and his writings are not to be regarded as 
a great author and a department of study, but as 
a life and a literature. So limitless is the litera- 
ture which has grown around the name of Shake- 
speare in all the languages of European culture, 
that only a man of the ripest scholarship and 
linguistic attainments can hope ever to obtain 
more than a partial knowledge of this mighty 
genius. But that is in no way to deter the 
ordinary reader from entering upon the study 
and enjoyment of a series of works which, if one 
read no others, would furnish the mind with the 
very essence of intellectual joy, and make its 
owner a person of culture. It is not the least of 
Shakespeare’s distinctions that he commands the 
devotion and lifelong service of the best scholars 
while he entertains the most ordinary reader and 
the common playgoer. 


‘The True Enchanter.” Remember- 
ing our point of view, perhaps we cannot 
do better than commend Shakespeare in the 
memorable words of Washington irving, written 
on his visit to Stratford-on-Avon: 

“On returning to my inn, I could not but 
reflect on the singular gift of the poet ; to be able 
thus to spread the magic of his mind over the 
very face of Nature; to give to things and places 
a charm and character not their own, and to turn 
this working-day world into a perfect fairyland. 
He is indeed the true enchanter, whose spell 
operates, not upon the senses, but upon the: 
imagination and the heart. Under the wizard 
influence of Shakespeare 1 had been walking all 
day in a complete delusion. I had surveyed the 
landscape through a prism of poetry which 
tinged every object with the hues of the rainbow. 
T had been surrounded by fancied beings ; with 
mere airy nothings, conjured up by poetic power, 
yet which, to me, had all the charm of reality. 
I had heard Jacques soliloquise beneath his oak ; 
had beheld the fair Rosalind and her companion 
adventuring through the woodlands ; and, above 
all, had been once more present in spirit with fat 
Jack Falstaff and his contemporaries, from the 
august Justice Shallow, down to the gentle 
Master Slender and the sweet Anne Page. Ten 
thousand honours and blessings on the bard who 
has thus gilded the dull realities of life with 
innocent illusions ; who has spread exquisite and 
unbought pleasures in my chequered path, and 
beguiled my spirit in many a lonely hour with all 
ie cordial and cheerful sympathies of social 
life |” 


The Life of Shakespeare. Only in 
the most summary fashion can we hope 
to outline Shakespeare’s work; nor is there 
need that we should do more, as the reader must 
familiarise himself with every poem and play 
from the master’s pen, as well as with those in 
which his share of authorship is a matter of 
speculation, and with various works of biograph 
and criticism relating to Shakespeare. Althongh 
it is often said that some half-dozen facts are all 


that we possess with certainty of the poet’s life, 
the untiring industry of biographers and critics, 
especially during last centary,, not only in 
England but in Germany and in France, has 
supplemented the few historical facts with so 
much inferential knowledge, that there is no 
difficulty in realising for ourselves an adequate 
conception of the man, and in understanding. 
to the best of our individual capacities. the 
poet. 

Shakespeare’s Education. We have 
mentioned that almost alone among the 
Elizabethan dramatists—if we discredit the 
theory of Jonson’s trainmg—Shakespeare was 
not a university scholar; but it is fair to suppose 
that he received his education at the free school 
of Stratford, being under fourteen years of age 
when his father, who had hitherto been pros- 
perous and prominent in the public life of the 
town, fell upon evil times, and had to withdraw 
his son in order to put him toa trade. Ithas been 
thought that he was apprenticed to a butcher, 
though some critics. on the strength of the legal 
knowledge displayed in his works, have suppcsed 
him to have ben for a time an attorney’s clerk. 
But on similar grounds it might be argued that 
he had meant to be a gardener, or had thoughts 
of the ministry. He was not eighteen when he 
married Annc Hathaway, a yeoman’s daughter, 
eight years older than himsclf; and three or four 
years later, now the father of three children, and 
a social failure in his native town, he came to 
London, where in 1592 we find him an actor and 
arising playwright. It is in this year that 
Greene, in his ‘‘ Groatsworth of Wit,” jibes at 
him as a “rude groome,” who “ supposes he is 
as well able to bumbast out a blanke verse as the 
best of you ’’—the sneer of a practised dramatist 
at a younger and more promising member of his 
craft. 

Chronology of the Plays. Shakespeare 
attained to no great distinction as an actor, 
but his connection with the stage brought 
him in the way of literary work in the shape 
of altering old plays, retouching the writings 
of other dramatists when the manager em- 
ploying him desired to revive their plays. 
Playwrights were then in the habit of selling 
to the theatrical managers for a few pounds 
the entire copyright of their plays, and as 
actors thought it prejudicial to their interests 
that the plays should be published, only a 
few plays of the period, an1 these chiefly in 
unauthorised versions, were printed during the 
lifetime of their authors. None of those which 
Shakespeare revised could be “old,” in the 
sense that now attaches to old plays, as the 
theatre itself was only in its infancy when 
Shakespeare was a young man, the first tragedy, 
‘**Gorboduc,”’ as we have heard, having been 
written but three years before his birth. The 
chronology of his earlier dramatic works has 
undergone many changes at the hands of 
different critics, from Malone, in 1778, to 
Mr. Sidney Lee, in 1898, but there is no great 
difficulty in deciding upon the approximate 
order of the 37 plays attributed to him, 
or in distinguishing those of which he was only 
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part author. As Mr. Lee observes, “ the subject - 
matter and metre both afford rough clues to the 
period in his career to which each play may 
be referred. In his early plays the spirit of 
comedy or tragedy appears in its simplicity ; 
as his powers gradually matured he depicted life 
in ity most complex involutions, and portrayed 
with masterly insight the subtle graduations of 
human sentiment and the mysterious workings 
of human passion. Comedy and tragedy are 
gradually blended, and his work finally developed 
a pathos such as could only come of ripe experi- 
ence. Similarly, the metre undergoes emanci- 
pation from the hampcring restraints of fixed 
rule, and becomes flexible enough to respond to 
every phase of human feeling.” For this reason 
the works of Shakespeare are best read in some- 
thing like chronological order. 


Shakespeare’s Early Poetry. It is 
well, therefore, not to begin with the plays, 
but with the two long narrative poems, 
‘Venus aud Adonis” and “The Rape of 
Lucrece,” as the former, published in 1593, 
was almost certainly the first effort of Shake- 
speare’s muse, and the latter, appearing in the 
succeeding year, did much to establish the 
fame of the young play-actor, whose name was 
becoming familiar to patrons of the theatre 
as an adapter of plays. These were the works 
which first won him renown among his 
contemporaries, and, apart from their great 
poetic beauty, they are interesting to us for that 
reason. They are elaborately classical both in 
muiter and in manner, typical of what we know 
as the Pagan Renaissance, because the influence 
on the Elizabethans was, as we have noted, that 
of ancient Greece and Rome. 

“Venus and Adonis’ is almost lascivious 
in the warmth of its passion, the ardour with 
which the amorous goddess woos the young 
hunter being in perfect harmony with the 
Greek ideal, and it has been thought that in 
this Shakespeare was not above the desire to 
win the regard of the patron to whom he 
dedicated his work, the young Earl of South- 
ampton, who was reputed of a somewhat 
amorous disposition. But the exuber nt 
fancy of the poem, the sensuous beauty of its 
imagery, its rhythmic sweetnesr, all give it such 
distinction that the licence of its tone cannot be 
held to preclude it from anyone’s reading. 

‘““The Rape of Lucrece,”’ which deals with the 
tragic story of the lawless passion of Tarquin’s 
son for the wife of Collatinus, whose name was 
fragrant of all wifely devotion, was dedicated 
to the same patron, and was truly that 
‘“‘graver labour” which the poet promised in 
his dedication of the first work. Ili gives 
evidence of such maturity in its reflective 
passages, and so great an increase of art in 
its whole conception and construction, that 
there may be good reason for supposing 
‘Venus and Adonis” to have been an effort 
of the poet’s youth, and considerably earlier in 
execution than even the first of his attempts 
at play revising. At all events, these two 
poems, if read before we undertake the study 
of the plays, will help us the better to understand 
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the unfolding and blossoming of Shakespeare's 
genius. 

The Order of ShaKkespearian Study. 
We may now set forth the names of the 
plays in their order, following Mr. Sidney Lee's 
arrangement, and marking with an asterisk (*) 
those of which Shakespeare was only part 
author : 

1. Earnty Dramatio Work. 


Love’s Labour’s Lost 1591 
Two Gentlemen of Verona 1591 
The Comedy of Errors .. .. 1592 
Romeo and Juliet : .. 1592 
*Henry VI. (First Part) 1592 
*Henry VI. (Second Part) 1592 
*Henry VI. (Third Part).. . 1592 
Richard ITI. Li 33 .. 1593 
Richard IT. a .. 1593 
*Titus Andronicus as .. 15938 
- The Merchant of Venice 1594 
King John 1594 


2. Tne DEVELOPMENT oF DRAMATIC POWRR. 


A Midsummer Night’s Dream .. _- 1594-5 
Al}l’s Well that Ends Well 1595 
The Taming of the Shrew 1595 
Henry IV. (First Part) .. 1597 
Henry IV. (Second Part) 1597 
The Merry Wives of Windsor .. 1597 
Henry V. .. ee in .. 1598 
3. Maturity oF GENIUS. 
Much Ado About Nothin -- 1599 
As You Like It oa -- 1699 
Twelfth Night 1600 
Julius Ceesar 1601 
Hamlet... se 1602 
Troilus and Cressida 1603 


4. Tut Hianrest Tnemes oF TRAGEDY. 


Othello . 1604. 
Measure for Measure 1604 
Macbeth .. wr a 1606 
King Lear as oe «+ 1607 
*Timon of Athens -- 1608 
*Pericles ee ve 1608 
Antony and Cleopatra .. 1608 
Coriolanus ; - 1609 
5. Toe Latest Puays. 
Cymbeline ox oe 1610 
A Winter’s Tale .. be 1611 
The Tempest 1611 
*Henry VIII. ; ooo 
In the Study and on the Stage. 


Now, we do not suggest that the student of 
Shakespeare is to procure himself a good edition 
of the plays and poems and read them through 
precisely in the order given above. But we 
are persuaded that it is well, so far as it may be 
practicable, to read Shakespeare with more 
regard to the chronological order of the plays 
than to their grouping as comedies, histories, 
and tragedies, which is so frequently followed 
in the popular editions of the poet. Many in- 
fluences will condition the reading of the plays ; 
especially theatrical representation, for we are 
strongly of opinion that no student of Shake- 
speare should miss any opportunity of seeing 
his plays performed on the stage by good com- 
panies, and there are few towns of any 


considerable size where such opportunities do not 
occur frequently. Shakespeare is a poet for the 
stage and the study, and those who tell us 
they can enjoy him in the study but not on the 
stage do him an injustice and themselves no 
credit, as they should be able to enjoy him 
equally in eae aging It will sometimes 
happen that the er may have an Spberranity 
of seeing a Shakespearian play which he has not 
read, and which, - he were following the above 
order of reading, he would not be likely to read 
for some time. The ore ay must not be 
lost, more especially if it be to witness one of the 
lays, such as “‘Cymbeline” or “ Coriolanus,”’ 
ie frequently staged than others. The play 
should read before seeing the theatrical 
representation of it, and again immediately 
afterwards. We feel sure that anyone following 
this course will be struck by the revelation 
of the subtler passages which results from 
witnessing a play, already familiar by reading, 
in its natural atmosphere of the stage. It was 
said of a great tragedian that to see him act 
was like reading Shakespeare by flashes of 
lightning. The phrase was not ee happy, 
as it is not well to read anything by lightning 
flashes. But what the critic meant was true: 
that the actor often interprets passages of the 
poet, which thus become illumined as by a flash 
of bright light, to the student, who may have 
eet their significance when reading the 
play. 

How to Study one of Shakespeare's 
Plays. In most of the innumerable popular 
editions of Shakespeare’s plays no hint whatever 
is given as to the sources whence the poet 
derived his suljects—sometimes, indeed, his 
very thoughts and words. But no thorough 
understanding of Shakespeare can be arrived at 
without this data, and the student is strongly 
recommended to study Shakespeare in some of 
those editions which give each play in a separate 
volume, with an introduction and notes by a 
competent scholar, and in some cases the full 
text of the original stories from which the poet 
has drawn the foundations of his work. ere 
are so many of these editions to be had at low 
prices that we need not specify any particular 
one. 

It is only in this way that a true critical estimate 
of the dramatist may be formed; but at the 
same time we are not to place ourselves un- 
reservedly in the hands of the critics and 
commentators, as it is always better, no matter 
how we may blunder in the first instance, to 
come by our own op/nions in our reading, through 
the exercise of our own intelligence. t we 
have found out for ourselves is of far more value 
to us and the development of our mind than 
what we have received without question from 
a teacher. Obviously, in the case of Shake- 
spearian study, we must accept a vast amount 
from the expositors of his text, but in doing so 
we can at the same time cultivate our own 
critical faculty by pursuing a course which will 
bring that into action; and to this end we 
cannot do better than read a play for the first 
time in an edition which is not annotated. In 


this way we are forced to form some independent 
judgment, and it is not of the slightest importance 
to the end in view whether that judgment be sound 
or ridiculous ; the effort has been made, and 
only thus shall we ever attain to critical apti- 
tude. After we have received our own personal 
impressions of the poet’s appeal to our under- 
standing, and formed our own _ blundering 
opinions of his work, we oan, with far more 
profit to ourselves, place ourselves in the hands 
of a scholarly editor, whose notes, elucidations, 
and parallel quotations, will enable us to sha 
in our own mind an adequate conception of the 
poet’s work, from which will be eliminated the 
mistaken notions formed in our first unguided 
reading, but in which will be retained the tested 
resulta of sacl ga judgment. We need 
hardly observe that this method of reading is not 
limited in ite SL Er to the study of 
Shakespeare, though it is better adapted to the 
study of the dramatists and the poets generally 
than to the writers of prose. 


‘*Shakespeare’s Sonnets.” Shake- 
speare’s mind, and therethrough his life, can 
best be understood by following the sequence 
of his works. His ‘‘ Sonnets” should be read with 
the plays of his second period, as most of 
them were written in the year 1594, though the 
collection was not published until 1609. Extra- 
ordinary interest has centred in this, the only 
other uy por ea work of Shakespeare’s pen, and a 
whole library of books has been devoted to the 
discussion of the “ mystery of the sonnets.” We 
are unable to touch at any length on the subject, 
nor do we deem it at all essential, as we are 
persuaded that Mr. Sidney Lee, by the rare 
intelligence and precision of his critical method, 
has disposed of all the popular and fantastic 
theories of these poems. His conclusions go 
rather to support the late Professor Minto’s 
theory as to their being written to show 
Shakespeare’s contempt for the extravagant 
vogue of the sonnet among his contemporaries, 
than to further any of the other popularly 
accepted notions of their origin. If not written as 
a, tour de force, then they were no more than an 
experiment in the fashion of the hour, and the 
profound autobiographical value many have 
supposed them to possess is largely imaginary. 
Some of them were indited to the poet’s patron, 
the Earl of Southampton ; many have no relation- 
ship whatever to any others in the collection, 
and the common idea that sonnets 1 to 126 are 
‘‘ addressed to a beautiful young man of high 
station,” and 127 to 154 “ either addressed to or 
referring to a married woman of dark complexion, 
highly accomplished, fascinating, but of irregular 
conduct,” is no longer tenable in the light of Mr. 
Lee’s researches. 

Biographical Value of the Sonnets. 
In summing up his conclusions as to the 
biographical value of Shakespeare’s sonnets, 
Mr. Lee writes: “A personal note may have 
escaped him involuntarily in the sonnets in 
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which he gives voice to a sense of melancholy 
and self-remorse, but his dramatic instinct never 
slept, and there is no proof that he is doing more 
in those sonnets than producing dramatically 


-the illusion of a personal confession. Only in one 


scattered series of six sonnets, where he intro- 
duced a topic, unknown to other sonneteers, of a 
lover’s supersession by his friend in a mistress’s 

aces, does he seem to show independence of 

is comrades and draw directly on an incident in 
his own life, but even there the emotion is 
wanting in seriousness. The sole biographical 
inference deducible from the ‘Sonnets’ is that 
at one time in his career Shakespeare disdained 
no Paki n - seer in an page ates to mono- 
polise the bountiful patronage of a young man 
of rank. External evidence agrees with internal 
evidence in ifentifying the belauded patron 
with the Earl of Southampton, and the real 
value to a biographer of Shakespeare’s ‘ Sonnets ’ 
is the corroboration they give of the ancient 
tradition that the Earl of Southampton, to 
whom his two narrative poems were openly 
dedicated, gave Shakespeare, at an _ carly 
period of his literary career, help and encourage- 
ment.” 


Books on Shakespeare. As we have 
already hinted, we are making no effort in 
our treatment of Shakespeare to do more 
than throw out a few practical hints which, 
having proved of value in our own case, cannot 
fail to be useful to others. Anything approaching 
an adequate survey of his work is so far beyond 
the scope of this course that even to attempt it 
briefly would be as unwise as it would be un- 
necessary, since it is imperative that the reader 
must familiarise himself with every line which 
Shakespeare has written, together with the best 
that has been written about him, and at the end 
of this section we give a list of such works recom- 
mended for study. Here we would make 
special mention of two. For the beginner we 
do not know a better little handbook than 
Professor Dowden’s “Introduction to Shake- 
speare”’ (Blackie, 2s. 6d.). This, however, is 
only for the beginner ; as the student progresses 
he will require a work of a more comprehensive 
kind, ad nothing in modern criticism of 
Shakespeare excels ‘A Life of William Shake- 
speare”’ (Smith, Elder, 7s. 6d.), by Mr. Sidney 
Lee. 

It only remains to add, in pursuance of our 
biographical method, that the tale of Shake- 
speare's work from 1592 until his final retirement 
to Stratford, in 1611, supplies most that we know 
of his life. He had become part-owner of the 
Globe Theatre, the leading London playhouse, in 
1599. His income, which in his later years 
must have been about £600 per annum in the 
money of the time, was derived chiefly from 
his share in this theatre. Two years earlier he 
had purchased New Place, the largest house in 
Stratford-upon-Avon, where he died, on April 
23rd, 1616. 
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mecHanicaL | ELEMENTS OF MACHINES 


Being a Study of the Principles of Several Types of Levers: 
5 * ‘Wheels and Axles, Pulleys, Inclined Planes, Wedges and Screws 





By JOSEPH G. HORNER 


A MACHINE, no matter of what nature or 

how complicated it may be, #® an instru- 
ment by which force applied at one point 
is transferred to another point, being at the 
same time intensified or changed in direction. 
This modified force has always to overcome some 
resistance, as that of gravity, friction, or the 
cohesion of particles of matter. This resistance 
in mechanics is denoted by the term weight (W), 
and the f rce applied to overcome it is termed 
power (P). In statics, the problem is to find the 
magnitude of P acting at one point necessary to 
balance W at another point; it is generaliy 
supposed, however. that P is sufficient to set a 
machine in motion. When the weight (W) is 
greater than the power (P), the machine is said 
to work at a mechanical advantage, the ratio 


But if this 


fraction is not greater than unity—that is, if 
W is less than P in magnitude---the machine 
works at a mechanical disadvaniaye. 

The elements of the most complex machine 
are reducible to what are called the str mechanical 
powers: (1) the lever ; (2) the wheel and axle ; 
(3) the pulley ; (4) the inclined plane ; (5) the 
wedge ; (6) the screw. 

A lever is a rigid rod free to turn about a fixed 
point called the fulcrum. Levers are divided into 
three classes according to the relative positions 
of the power, fulcrum, and weicvat, Thus they 
may he placed in the order /FW, PWF, or WPF 
{58-60}. The condition for equilibrium in a lever 
of any of these three classes is that the movement 
[ Fig. 30, page 413] of the power round the fulerum 
be equal and opposit> to that of the weight. Thcre- 
fore P, multiplied by its arm (AC) — W, multi- 

A. 5 . W AC 
plied by its arm (BC). That is, PBC 

Levers of the Firat Class [58]. 
Remembering what has been said above con- 
cerning mechanical advantage, it is clear that 
levers of this first group will be only mechanically 
advantageous when AC is greater than BC, so 
that the fraction shall be greaterthanunity. If 
the arm BC is longer than AC, the lever will be 
mechanically disadvantageous, the effort being 
greater than the weight required to be raised. 
The effort will be equal to the weight when AC = 
BC, and the fraction equals unity. Common 
examples of the first class of lever are the poker, 
the handle of a pump, see-saw, crowbar (when 
it rests on a block in front of the weight being 
rajsed), and a canal lock-gate Scissors form a 
double lever of the first class. 

Levers of the Second Class ([59}. 
Here AC is always greater than BC, and there is. 
therefore. always a mechanical advantag: Th: 


being shown by the fraction Y 


crowbar—when one end rests on the ground—and 
the wheelbarrow are everyday examples of levers 
of the second class. Nutcrackers are a double 
lever of this type. 


Levers of the Third Class [60]. In 
this class, AC is always less than BC, which means 
that ae or . is less than unity, and so levers 
of the third class are always disadvantageous as 
regards power, Nevertheless, they are useful 
where speed and range of movement are required. 
For example, if ACW [61] represent a man’s 
arm bent at the elbow, the hand holding a 
weight (W), it is evident that the contraction of 
the muscle through the small arc at P will cause 
the weight to move through the relatively much 
greatcr arc shown by the dotted line from W. 
A fishing-rod, the treadle of a turning-lathe, a 
whip, and the fore-arm as mentioned above, arc 
all levers of the third class, tongs being a double 
lever of the same kind. ” 


Wheel and Axle. The second mechanical 
power, the wheel and axle, is merely a modi- 
fication of the lever. It consists [62] of two 
cylinders turning on a common axis. The 
larger cylinder is conventionally called the wheel, 
the smaller one the axle. Ropes are coiled round 
both wheel and axle, but in opposite directions, 
so that as the rope round one unwinds, that 
round the other winds up. Looking at the end 
section in the illustration, the principle of the 
lever will be immediately observed. The power 
and the weight act at the points A and B, where 
for the moment the two ropes are tangents to the 
two circles, and the conditions for equilibrium 
for the ordinary lever hold good in the wheel 
and axle—namely, P x AC =W x BC; or 


: " 7 ius 
W_AC,., W. Radius of wheel and since the 


Pp BC’ P ~ Radius of axle 

circumference ot a circle is proportional to its 
radius, the conditions of equilibrium are reduced 
‘a W _ Circum. of wheel 
P Circum. of axle — 
follows that a big wheel and a small axle will give 
greater mechanical advantage than when the 
diameters more nearly approach each other. 
The capstan, windlass, rack and pinion, and 
toothed wheels in general, are common examples 
of the principle of the lever, or wheel and axle. 


Pulleys. The pulley is a wheel whose 
circumference is grooved to prevent the rope 
—called the tackle—which passes round it from 
slipping off the wheel turns freely on an axis 
through its centre, and is fixed in a frame- 
work called the pulley-block, or sheave. 
Sometimes this pulley-block is fixed to a 


From which t 


beam, or rafter for example; sometimes it 
is movable, as on a crane, and sometimes a 
series of pulleys are arranged in a particular 
combination. : 

The fixed pulley [68] gives no mechanical 
advantage, the weight on one string requiring to 
be balanced by an equal weight on the other. It 
is useful, however, in changing the direction of a 
force, so that by pulling down, or horizontally, 
a weight may be raised vertically. 


Movable Pulleys. The single movable 
pulley is shown in 64. The weight (W) being 
supported by two cords, the tension on each 
is evidently 4 W, but as one cord is attached 
at A to the beam, the force or weight P has 


only to support 4 W, or 3° Thus P =W, 


1.€., = 2, or the mechanical advantage in 


a single movable pulley=2. In other words, 
the weight is twice the power—1 Ib. being able 
to support 2 Ib. To obtain this advantage, 
however, the strings must be parallel. 

A still greater advantage is gained when 
several movable pulleys are combined to raise a 
weight. The three methods of combining 
movable pulleys are spoken of as_ the first. 
second, and third systems. 


Separatesstring System. In the first, 
or separate-string system [65] each pulley hangs 
by a separate cord; one end is fastened to a 
heam or other support, and after passing round 
a pulley the cord is attached to the block of the 
one above it ; the last cord, however, passes round 
the fixed pulley and supports the counterpoixe 
(P), the weight (W) being attached to the 
lowest pulley. 

Tt is necessary to suppose in all theoretical 
questions concerning pulleys that. the ropes or 
cords are perfectly flexible and that friction is 
absent. Then it follows that the tension of the 
rope is the same in every part irrespective of the 
number of pulleys in the combination. As a 
matter of fact, however, these two thcorectical 
conditions are very far from being present in 
practical work, and though in theory the greater 
the number of pulleys in any system the greater 
would be the mechanical advantage, the enor- 
mous amount of friction and the lack of flexibility 
of cord render a multiplication of pulleys im- 
possible. 

In 65 it is clear that the tensions on the 
strings marked | are equal, as in the case of the 
single movable pulley, so that P supporte a 
weight equal to 2P on the first pulley-block (A). 
Hence the tension on the string below A equals 
2P, and so the pulley B supports a weight 4P 
(2 P). In the same way C supports a weight 
8P (2'P), and so on, each successive block 
doubling the mechanical advantage. With three 
pulleys, therefore, W = 2‘P; with four pulleys, 
W =2'P; with any number of pulleys con- 
veniently represented by the letter n, W = 2"P, 
ie Wiz Q” 
Pe 55 
in the first system = 2", 


Thus the mechanical advantage 
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Single-string System. In the second, 
or single-string system [86] the pulleys are con- 
tained in two blocks, the upper one fixed, the 
lower one movable, the weight being attached to 
the latter. The same string passes round all the 
pulleys as shown in the diagram. Here the 
tension throughout the string equals P, and as 
there are four (practically) vertical strings sup- 
porting the lower block, the weight W is sup- 
ported by four upward forces, each equal to P. 
Therefore W = 4P. If there are 7 pulleys, then 


W = oP; 2.2, ag =n. Thus the mechanical 


advantage in the second system = n. 


The Third System. The third system is 
really the first system turned upside down, as 
in 87, the end of each string being attached to 
a har carrying the weight. The tensions 
supporting the weight here are P+ 2P + 4P. 
Thus W = 7P, or W = (2! — 1)P, the index of 
the figure 2 representing the number of pulleys. 
With four pulleys W = (2! -— 1)P= (16-1) 
P=15P. With» pulleys, W = (2"—1) P: i.e, 
Wei Dei 


Thus the mcchanical advantage 


in the third system=2" —- 1. It must be 
noted, however, that in this system the weights 
of the pulleys assist the power instead of acting 
against it, as in the other two systems. 


The Inclined Plane. The inclined plane 
permits of the raising of a body to a particular 
height by exerting a smaller force through a 
greater distance. The directions in which a force 
may be applied to a body on an inclined plane 
are: (L) horizontally ; (2) parallel to the plane. 

In 68, which represents a section of an inclined 
plane, the force acts parallel to the plane. Three 
forces combine to keep the body in equil'brium ; 
(1) the weight (W) acting vertically downwards ; 
(2) the reaction or resistance (R) of the plane 
acting perpendicularly to the plane ; (3) the pull 
or power (P) acting up the plane. (The surface of 
an inclined plane is theoretically perfectly 
smooth and free from friction, and by the 
reaction (R) is meant the resistance of the plane 
to hending, breaking. or penctration. Hence the 
force R acts perpendicularly to the surface.) It 
can then be shown hy the Triangle of Forces that 
Fo= RY. hatin 2 
BC AC AB i 
= R : Ww 

Base of plane Length of plane 
the pull required may be found from the equation 
ra _ Height of plane 
eee Length of plane 


Base of plane 


Height of plane 


. Therefore 


, and the resistance 


R = W x Length of. plane’ The mechanical] ad- 
sigs _ W _ length. 
vantage of the inclined planc = P ~ Hoight’ in 


other words, the greater the incline in a road or 
railway the greater is the pull required. 

Pulls and Gradients. On a gradient of 
3 in 10 a weight of 160 lb. could be pulled by 
a force slightly greater than 48 lb. If, however, 
the gradient were but 3 in 16 the force necessary 


6R5 
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would be scarcely more than 30 lb. The weight 
would therefore te raised to the same height with 
a less force ; but it must be remembered that as 
this force acta through a greater distance no work 
is saved. Whatever be the gradient, the work 
done by P acting along the plane is always 
equal to the work which would be done in raising 
the load W vertically from C to B. That is, 
P x AB=W ~x BC, or, as we have just seen, 
W _ AB __ Length 
P BC Height 
When the force is applied horizontally, as in 
69, then the ratio between the forces keeping 
* ane . ‘ fe 
the body in equilibrium is iaeighe of plage 
= R WwW 
Length of plane Base of plane 
P = Wx Height of plane 
Base of plane 


mo eausas 


, and the resistance, 
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penetrating instruments. A wedge whose section 
is an isosceles triangle is the commonest and 
most advan us form. The force is applied 
at the back of the wedge (AB), and the resistance 
on each side may be considered to act at right 
angles to the slant edges of the wedge. 

Owing to the fact that the power applied to 
AB is not a continued pressure but a series of 
impulsive forces, the theory of the wedge is 
less exact than that of the other mechanical 
powers. Considering the power and the resist- 


ance on each side, however, as three forces in 
equilibrium, it mow he damonatratad that tha 


resistance v= FF X "Bo on ; 
Then the mechanical advantage will be 
_, Length of equal side 


i 


P 


ae ae a edge So that by diminishing 
the size of the back and increasing the length of 
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= W Length of plane W._ Base 
. * “Base of plane — ae P_ Height’ 


Considering this second case from the point of 
view of work done, since P acts in the direction 
AC, then P x AC = work done by P. Also the 
work done by raising the load W vertically 
through CB = a x B vend P x AC 
ae _ AC _ Base 

W x BC; te, P= BC 7 eght 
68, since each force is proportional to the side to 
which it is perpendicular—ts.ec., P, R, W are 
proportional to the height, base, and length re- 
spectively—and since AB? = AC?+ BC? (Euc. 
I. 47), therefore W? = P-+ R*. In the case 
where the force applied is horizontal, AC 
= AB*- BOC’; that is, W? = R’- P’. 

The Wedge. The wedge [70] is a block 
tapering to a thin edge, a double inclined plane 
as it were. It is used for splitting wood or 
other material, and for raising heavy bodies, as 
in the raising of a ship in a dry dock by inserting 
wedges under the keel. Common examples of 
wedges are knives, chisels, swords, axes, plugs, 
planes, needles and pins, nails, and all cutting and 


Again, in 


the side—that is, diminishing the angle of 
penetration—the mechanical power of the wedge 
is increased. 

The Screw. The screw is the last of the 
mechanical powers, and, like the wedge, is 
derived from the inclined plane. It consists of 
a cylinder, on whose surface is a spiral ridge 
called the thread. The relation between the 
thread and the inclined plane is easily seen by 
cutting out a right-angled triangle of paper, 
corresponding to the section of an inclined 
plane. If this be wrapped round a rod—say, a 
round ruler—the hypotenuse of the triangle 
forms the screw thread, or helix, the base of the 
triangle (or plane) corresponds with the circum- 
ference of the cylinder, and the height will be 
the distance between the threads, or the step of 
the screw, technically known as the pitich. 
The threads are sometimes square in section 
(square screws), sometimes acute (sharp or vee 
screws). The screw works in a fixed collar or 
nut, which is a hollow cylinder, whose internal 
surface carries @ ve, or internal thread, in 
which the screw ta. 


The ordinary copying-press illustrates the 
method of using the screw. Power is applied 
by means of a lever (the arm or handle of the 
press) attached to the end of the screw. The 
screw then moves forward in the direction of 
its axis, overcoming resistance. Or, as in the 
case of the screw-jack, it may be used to raise 
a weight. 

In finding the relation between the force 
applied and the resistance which is overcome, 
it is important to note that every time the 
screw performs a complete revolution it moves 
forward through a distance equal to the space 
between one thread and the next. If, in 71, 
power (P) be applied so that the arm 6 makes 
a complete revolution, the work done will be 
equal to P multiplied by the circumference of 
the circle of which b is the radius—that is, 
Px22b. At the same time, the work (W) 
done by the screw in moving through the 
distance P (the space between two threads) 
equals Wx P. Then Px27b=WxP. And 
the mechanical advantage is: 


W _276_ Circum. of circle described by lever 
Pp P Pitch, or step, of the screw — 
Thus the mechanical advantage is increased by 
diminishing the pitch, or by increasing the 
length of the arm or lever to which the power 
is applied. 

e recognise in the levers examples of the 
turning ta of Reuleaux ; in the inclined plane 
and wedge, sliding pairs; and in the screw, 
twisting pairs, or a movement of translation in 
a helical plane around an axis. The lever and 
the inclined plane, therefore, include all essential] 
mechanical motions, no matter how they are 
disguised in a thousand-and-one mechanisms. 
Only when first principles are thus grasped is 
it possible to analyse machines and avoid error 
in classification. There have been thousands 
of useless patents taken out that never would 
have been applied for if the patentees had 
possessed an elementary knowledge of mechanics. 


Constraint. If we now look further into 
these examples, we find that the feature of con- 
straint is an essential one. The elements are all 
paired together in such a way that they can only 
move in certain relations, and each pair of ele- 
mente is paired with others adjacent, so that the 
movements of each are under constraint. The 
elements themselves Reuleaux termed links, 
or kinematic links, and the whole series of 
adjacent elements, closed kinematic chains. As 
no element in a mechanism can move without 
reference to all the others, that is a fundamental 
conception of a machine, and the workability of 
a mechanism can always be tested by this 
simple proposition. In the preceding figures 
it is easy to see that the introduction of 
some one element into the chain of moving 
elements would interfere with their proper 
operation. 

In the levers the fulcrum must be fixed 
and incapable of movement, and the arms must 
be free to turn sround the fulcrum as a centre. 
In the wheel-and-pulley systems the centres of 
certain pulleys are fixed, others are movable. 
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The movement of the “cord” is constrained - 
to onedirection. The sliding movements of the 
load on an inclined plane; that of the wedge, 
and that of a nut in its screw, are also con- 
strained. In fact, it would be impossible to 
conceive of a mechanism from which the 
condition should be absent. 

But in speaking of kinematic links and chains 
we must not be understood to use the term in 
its literal sense. Jinks are often non-rigid. 
A cord, a belt, a spring, or even a pressure 
fluid, as water, gas, steam, is as truly a link 
as a bar of steel is. All depends on its applica- 
tion and its relation to other rigid parts. 
Tension and compression elements are alike 
links, By the use of springs, for example, a 
mechanism is often prevented from knocking 
itself to pieces. Yet the movements of the 
mechanism are as surely accomplished under 
the constraint of the elastic spring as though 
it were a non-elastic bar. So with the cords, 
ropes, chains, or pulley systems. Flexibility 
is essential, yet the connections and the relative 
movements are assured, 

Applications of Power in Practice. 
Going a stage further, the engineer sees in these 
diagrams only the skeleton outlines which 
denote principles. Looking beyond them he 
recognises a hundred mechanisms which clothe 
the hare anatomy with living forms. The 
fulcrum in the lever group does actually occur 
in the triangular form shown, in the knife edges 
of weighbridges and balances. But most. 
often it is the cylindrical pivot of a heam or a 
rocking lever, or of a derricking crane-jib, or the 
crank-pin of an engine, or the shafts of wheels. 
The gaunt lines become disguised in the strong 
arms and ribs of pulleys, of toothed wheels, of 
engine-beams. The crude wheel and axle 
appear in some pulley-block designs, but the 
‘axle’? much more often occurs in the disguised 
form of the chain-drums of cranes; while the 
‘‘wheel”’ is recognisable in the winch-handle, or 
the large driving wheel on the drum-shaft. 
The fixed pulley is found at the head of all 
crane-jibs, ad elsewhere. Movable pulleys 
occur in pulley-blocks of divers forms, arranged 
in more workable designs than those used 
for diagram purposes, while the friction which 
is so excessive in these is turned to account 
in the self-sustaining or differential type. The 
inclined plane is utilised in keel-blocks for ships, 
in inclined tracks for mines, and for heaving up 
slips for vessels. The wedge appeara in various 
forms of friction clutches for the driving and 
release of shafting, in cottars and keys for 
uniting Jengths of rod. and fastening wheels 
to shafts, and generally for making metal 
connections that can be rapidly made and 
broken. 

The inclined plane in the form of the screw 
is eet used to a larger extent than any other 
single element of mechanism. It becomes a 
means of connection and union, temporary or 
permanent, a device for producing end-long 
movement, a mechanism in combination with 
the lever for gaining almost unlimited power, 
a device for imparting linear movement to 
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. materials, as in conveyors, a method of measure- 
ment, the agent for the propulsion of the biggest 
liners and battleships. 4 

Over and over again mechdnisms are 80 
changed that their essential elements are dis- 

ised. The relation between the two-bladed 
propeller and the carpeater’s wood screw is 
fairly obvious. But everyone would not 
identify the herringbone form of tooth gear 
with a screw, nor either with the worm-wheel 
Yet the relations are readily demonstrable. 

The Test of Practicability. The 
enormous loss of power and of time in some 
mechanisms explains why these are not used to 
any great extent. Neither of the pulley ar- 


oe. part shown, excepting the first two, are 
used much in hoisting machinery, because the 
speed is far too slow, and the height of lift too 
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limited. Hence the lever, in the disguise of 
trains of toothed gears, is employed by preference 
for the ga'n of power, 80 separating the mechan- 
ism for mechanical advantage from that for mere 
litting. Almost the only variety employed is 
that shown in 64, where the common snatch 
block will be recognised. The differential block 
is based on 66, though not in that form. 

Tf the screw is combined with a lever the power 
gained is enormous, but the movement is too 
slow for common mechanisms unless a high 
initia] rate of movement is imparted to the lever 
(in such cases a shaft. or pulley, or motor) 
driving it. 

Often the speed is of no consequence, but the 
Rcrew is utilised as a precision mechanism, as 
in dividing-gears, and in the lead screws 
of lathes, in which the pitch of the threads 
is the first factor in effecting divisions 
mechanically. 

Fundamental Distinction between 
Screws. A volume might be written on this 


single aspect of the screw, that of an instru- 
ment for dividing and measuring. It ig 
used for these functions in every engincer’s 
shop in the world, and also in the finest dividing 
instruments made for astronomical and scientific 
purposes. From the time of Maudslay to the 
present moment mechanicians have been con- 
stantly striving to get as nearly as practicable 
to a perfect screw. Recently, a Standard Lead- 
ing Screw Adjusting Machine has been fitted at 
the National Physical Laboratory, in which 
the average limit of error in the screw does 
not exceed 0:00018 in. per foot of length. To 
obtain such remarkable acouracy common 
workshop methods fail, since the effects of change 
of temperature have to be guarded against ; 
the means of support. of measurement, of 
cutting and correcting, have all to be devised, 
and applied to the one task of 
securing accuracy regardless 
of cost. 

There is a great and funda- 
mental distinction between 
screws. One kind, the lead- 
screw, is used as a master for 
cutting other screws by, tra- 
versing a heavy tool carriage as 
part of their work, as in screw- 
cutting lathes. and is, there- 
fore, _ constantly 
wearing ; the other 
is employed for 
division only, and 
is subject to 
practically no wear 
and friction, as in 
the dividing engines 
and micrometer in- 
struments. In the 
latter, of which the 
famous Whitworth 
measuring ma- 
chine was the pro- 
totype, the pitch 
of the screw itself 
is subdivided by a large disc (constituting 
a nut), and finely graduated around its peri- 
phery. One complete rotation of the disc 
moves the screw a distance equal to the 
pitch, half a turn half the pitch, and all 
smaller movements accordingly, these being 
indicated by the are divisions on the circular 
periphery. In commercial machines of this 
kind dimensions of yo j5a5 part of an inch can 
be detected. 


A number of practical applications of the 
foregoing will be reserved for the next article— 
a small selection only. The farther the student 
strays into the realm of mechanics the farther 
do its vistas seem to extend. 


Applications of first principles appear in 
unexpected forms; analogies and _ problems 
arise to exercise the mind. There is never 
any slackening of interest in these things. Life 
is too brief and time too precious to the student 
to be wasted in trivialities. 


Continued 
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By SIR ISAAC PITMAN & SONS 


JX this lesson we deal with the hooks placed at 

the end of consonants, and hence termed 
final hooks ; these are easily mastered, and com- 
plete the hooking system of Pitman’s Shorthand. 


Final N and F Hooks. A small final 
hook, struck by the gicHT or forward motion 


« y adds n to straight consonants ; thus 


Ben, tone, coin, rain. 


It will be noticed that the hook which repre- 
sents 7 at the beginning of a straight consonant, 
and that which represents n at the end are both 
etruck towards the RIGHT, thus 


% 3 
Ay» 
brain, train. 


A small final hook, written inside the curves, 
adds 7 to all curved consonants ; thus 


SG 
fain, thin, assign, 
A small final hook, struck bY the LEFT or 
backward motion, adds f or v to straight con- 
sonants ; thus 
\y 3 A 
buff, cave, 1cave. 


There is no f or v hook to curves. 


“? 
moun. 


iE 
touyh, 


The hook which represents J at the beginning 
of a straight consonant represents f or v at the 
end, and both hooks are struck towards the 
LEFT; thus 


& @& 
bluff, cliff. 


The n and f hooks may be employed medially 
when they join easily and clearly with the 
following stroke ; thus 

ee ed 


wv . 
punish, dining, cleaning, funcy, diving, gruphic. 
A hook at the end of a word is always read 
“LAST ; as - 
sS oS. NS 
pen, puff, fun; 


therefore, when a word ends with n, or f or 2, 
followed by a vowel, the stroke consonant must 
be written and not the hook, as 


SS ce 


penny, puffy, funny. 


to 
a 


The forms ¢/ shl, 7 shn, when written 
upward, and 6 In, when written downward, 
must never stand ALONE, because it might be 
supposed that </ _/7 had been written down- 
ward, and @ upward. These forms are distinct 
when joined to others ; as 


wu S 


official, 


valuation, fallen. 


EXERCISE. 
ivsJ/NEbhFr LLNS 
enw FLNLUE ALN ST 
8 VA RK PK HO? oF? 
o NGO’ sees ee es: ie Jee 
5 ae es ee ee ag kg 
ok eb oe AN ne’ 


1 Ten, John, bun, ozone, Dane, then, plain, 


drain. 

2 Doff, Jeff, pave, chough, Duff, hoof, brave, 
proof. 

3 Wean, weave, wine, woof, run, roof, turn, 
turf. 

4 Fen, feonny, Avon, venue, mine, Minnie, 


nun, ninny. 

5 Banish, plenty, organic, mechanic, paving, 
cuff, coffee. 

6 David, gun, agony, martial, travet, chicfLy, 
aniline, 


Circles and Loops added to Final 
Hooks. A circle or loop is added to the 
hook m attached to a straight consonant by 
writing the circle or loop on the same side as the 
hook, and thus turning the hook into a circle 
or loop, as 


J oJ od J 


Dan, dance, dances, danced, Dunster; 
S. Se 8 oS 
pen, pens, expense, expenses ; 
. & &  % 
spin, spins, spinster,  sprnsters 5° 
glen, glens, glances, qlunced. 
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} 
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Cr a add 


The circle represents s only between two con- 
gonanta, thus ‘s~ is not yns-m but p-s-m, as in the 
word 4 opossum. Therefore, when ns occurs 
medially both letters must be shown, as 
ransom, density. 
The circle s is added to the hook n attached 
to curved consonants and to the hook f attached 


tu atraight consonants by writing the circle 
inside the hook; thus 


V v 
fine, fines, frowns: puffs, drives, qrieves, weaves. 
In order to distinguish between nz and ns, 


etc., after a curved consonant, as in vans(x) 
and Vanee(s), the stroke m must be used for 


anse, ense, ise, or ance, ence, ‘ice, thus 
Kg but \ me but —_9 
VAIS Vanee;  —- mews(z) — mince(s). 


This distinction does not apply to 1 when 
coming after another consonant, and the hook is 
used in such outlines for ns; thus 


NC 


balanee. 


The large circle ses and the loop st and str 
cannot be written inside the small wand f hooks ; 
therefore, nsez, ast, and aster, following a curved 
consonant, must be expressed by the stroke n 
with the large circle or | op attached ; thus 


Sp Sy 


Joiren.. foal 
FEXERCISE, 
idéd ah bw NNN SL Oo 
8 eee ae NS Ct ON Ne” 
se ™ 2 A Fao ¥ & 
4~Omhrsod Uy Kk? KW 


1 Pins, spoons, bounced, brains, tuns, trains, 
grain. 

2 Jones, dunce, dunces, 
winsome, 

3 Fens, offence, lens, lance, nines, ninnies, 
derives, Buffs. 

4 Prudence, opulence, 
lines, violence. 


pounce, pounces, 


summons, science, 


Final -TION Hook. The termination -tivn, 
also variously written -cion, -cian, -tian, -sian, 
etc., 1s expressed by a large final hook ; thus 


Vo Se ae Fe 


edition, fashion, mission, caution, Persian. 
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The circle s is added thus 
So) b 
nations, additions. 


When -tion hook follows a curved consonant 
it is written inside the curve, like the fina} 
nm hook, thus 


l» & od 


Fusion, vision, session, 


“DD 
motion, 


YL 


notion. 


When -tion follows a simple straight con- 
sonant, the hook is written on the side opposite 
to the Last vowel ; thus 

t, 


; / 
aS No LD 
passion, option, occasion, auction, 
diction, education, aberration, duration. 


When -tion follows a straight letter which 
begins with a hook, circle, or loop, or springs - 
from the curves \_ \. / {up} the -tion hook 
is written on the opposite side, to preserve the 
straightness of the letter ; thus 

U 


aS a ‘L 


abrasion, repletion, attrition, citation, 
— ) 2 —- 
Grecian, section, affection, location. 


_After ¢, d, or j, not beginning with a hook, 
circle, or loop, the -tiow hook is written on the 
RIGHT side, irrespective of the vowel ; thus 


dictation, rotation, degradation, magician. 
The -tion hook is used medially, as 
L Ly OS 
additional, auctioneer, 


—s eee 


cautionary, devotional, national, 


dictionary, 


When -tion follows the circle s or ns, it is ex- 
pressed by continuing the circle on the other 
side of the consonant so as to form a small 


hook; thus ‘\,  Second-place dot vowels be- 


tween the circle and -tivn are written OUTSIDE 
the hook; third-place vowels are written 
INSIDE the hook; thus 


Ne ‘ec ae 


possession, position, musician, accession, sensation, 


Tf ko] 


incision, authorization, dispensation, transition. 


2 


First-place vowels do not occur between s and 
the syllable -tion. 


The circlo s may be added to this hook ; thus 
<. Ne an 
positions, suppositions, musicians ; 
and the hook may be used medially; thus 
+ Y 
positional, transitional. 
When two distinct vowel signs occur imme- 


diately before -tion, write sh and the hook n, in 
order to accommodate the vowel signs ; thus 


uted 


valuation, extenuation, tuition. 


EXERCISE. 
“ND 


as 


i> 


KR 
2 WZ Rk AY VP 
ass SN TN | 
ss ING ee RE 


12 Pw 


SHORTHAND 
Kry to Exercises mv Last LEsson. 


Play, bray, addle, adder, ogre, grow, glow, 
try, cry, brew. 

Bible, breath, breakers, library, teacher, 
tipple, fiddle, sugar, problem. 


Se Se OE aS a 
we Ny ON) 


Flaw, flag, fledge, flame, flung, rifle, revel, 

Prana ea ; 
wwonel, tunnel, final, partial, roguishly, 
Ethelred, venal, sent mae 

Other, through, cover, frame, thrush, fresh, 
afresh, gather, thrice. 

Fraud, coffer, lever, leisure, tanner, banner, 
Homer, thinker. 

Differ, Fred, rubber, rubble, shiver, shovel, 
France, Fleming. 

Frugal, keeper, initial, Michael, fever, trifle, 
brutal, joyful. 


EAN Raw 


Be 7 Se Me of OX a ON we A 
EXERCISE. ; : ~~ Ad Sus, EY i 
1 Ovation, omission, illusion ; lotions, orations, 
sessions. - 5 \ J ae 4 1. P 
2 Potion, cushion, ration, apparition, ee oom 
: i i igation ; ssians 
Ten Sa my Ee Ae tee 
4 Tactician, adaptation, cogitation ; notions, 
imitations. = kl lash 
5 Cremation, salvation, remission ; donations, 1 ee wide cikienes aed Ni aa 
one: : 7 ... 2 Display, possible, classical, exclaim, disclaim, 
6 Exceptional, occasional, sessional, mis- disable, cyclo: bicyolé, 
sionary. . = . dish | suffer 
7 Cessation, precision, vexation ; annexations, 3 a a ea eae peas ee mers 
pulsations. Sori ; : : 
8 AccessionaL, recessionaL ; superannuation é gy dam ae BDEUPSS SPIES 
(ahn up). 5 Stitcher, switcher, stagger, swagger, stutter, 
. At this stage the fol- sweater, sucker, sabre, stopper, sober. 
eee ; ie ° ge iq . 6 Descry, disclose, describe, disc osure, inistress, 
Une Satu (een seen : expressly, expositor, outsider, outstrip. 
memorized. 
v 
“eal (’) <~ more, or re- ) their, or i? f & A “7 ky 
murk-ed (') there ‘5 . oe 
Po ee c~ Mr, or mere| ~ thing Ne Th Ne & \ 
1 dear ~~ near ( think 3 ow Lo c. ae GSN. FIX 
Ne for ~~ nor ...).. USC, (verb) 4 ‘ ; [ im Nis J } 
w-se (*) v ; 
* ° x4 on ‘ 
“ from .n).- 8€, ss Nese 5 q d Poe NF oe 
C Lord ) $0, us | which 6) Se ae AL 
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tube. The result is that the gases disappear, 
and there is found in their place a drop or two 


The Atomic Theory. In order to under- 
stand the real meaning of the table on p. 517, 
we must consider at length the atomic theory, 
which we have described as the logical basis 
of modern chemistry. The atomic theory 
regards matter as being built up of minute 
particles, which are called atoms, a name 
which literally means “ uncut ” or indivisible ; 
and it assumes that the difference between 
one element and another — the difference, 
say, between gold and oxygen—is due to a 
difference in the nature of the atoms in each 
case. Further, we assume that every atom of 
gold is exactly the same as all other atoms of 
gold, every atom of carbon exactly the same as 
all other atoms of carbon, and that this holds 
true whether the carbon be situated in the sun 
or in the human body, or in a comet or any- 
where else. An element or elementary substance 
is one which consists of an indefinite number of 
atoms of the same kind. A compound consists 
of atoms of at least two kinds. 

Are we to say, then, that a compound is 
simply a mixture? This is very far from 
being the case. Let us take familiar instances, 
air and water. The air is a mixture of gases— 
that is to say, a mixture of gascous clements. 
These elements retain their own characteristic 
properties. The atoms of any one of these 
elements may go about in each other’s company, 
but not in the company of the atoms of any 
other element of the mixture. Now the essen- 
tial character of a compound is that the atoms 
of one element go about in the company of the 
atoms of one or more other elements. Amongst 
the elements in the air, for instance, are oxygen 
and nitrogen. These are mixed, but not 
combined. But the substance we call water 
also consists of two gases—oxygen and hydrogen, 
yet it displays none of the properties that we 
attribute to either of these clements, nor does 
it display a sort of average or blend between 
them. It is totally different. 


Compounds Distinguished from Mix=- 
tures. Indeed, this case furnishes us with 
a particularly good instance of the difference 
between a compound and a mixture. It is 
quite an easy thing to measure out a certain 
quantity of hydrogen and a certain quantity of 
oxygen, and to mix them together in a tube. 
The result is simply a mixture of two trans- 
parent gases. It is not in the least like water, 

as none of the properties of water, and, in 
short, is not water ; yet water consists of these 
two elements in exactly the same proportions 
as those in which they are present in the tube 
in question. This can be readily proved by 
simply passing an electric spark through the 
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of water. This drop of water consista of the 
very gases that were present in the mixture, 
and can, if necessary, be decomposed, with tho 
reproduction of the mixture as before. What, 
then, constitutes the essential difference—a 
difference which, in point of fact, is very great— 
between a mixture of oxygen and hydrogen on 
the one hand and a compound of oxygen and 
hydrogen on the other hand ? 


Molecules. In order to answer this 
question, we must consider a new conception 
which is represented by the word molecule— 
literally, a little mass. This word used often 
to be employed when atoms were meant. It 
was, for instance, the word used by Clerk- 
Maxwell in his famous address delivered to 
the British Association and referred to in the 
section on Physics. [See Puysics.] But 
Maxwell was referring to what we now cal] 
atoms. We must sharply distinguish between 
the modern uses of these two terms. 


Let us take, for instance, the gas hydrogen, 
which we believe to be composed of a number 
of atoms, all exactly similar. We find reason 
to believe that these atoms do not go about 
singly, but that they pair with one another, 
and each pair of hydrogen atoms constitutes a 
little system of its own, which we now call a 
molecule. In the case of the mixture of hydro- 
gen and oxygen, we should find, if our eyes 
were keen enough, simply a collection of 
molecules, consisting either of two hydrogen 
atoms linked together or of two oxygen atoms 
linked together. But if we made a similar 
inspection of the water which is formed when a 
spark is passed through this mixture, we should 
find the essential difference between a mixture 
and a compound. The mixture was simply a 
mixture of molecules of hydrogen and molecules 
of oxygen—each molecule, as we have said, 
consisting of two similar atoms; but in the 
compound, just because it is a compound and 
not a mixture, there is no such mixture of 
molecules. 


The Molecule of Water. All the mole- 
cules of a compound are of the same kind, 
just as all the molecules of an element are of 
the same kind; but whereas the molecules of 
an element are composed of similar atoms, the 
molecules of a compound are formed of dis- 
similar atoms. Whereas the mixture of hydro- 
gen and oxygen consisted of a number of 
molecules containing two atoms of hydrogen 
and a number of molecules containing two 
atoms of oxygen, the compound called water 


formed from that mixture contains only one 
kind of molecule, compounded of atoms of 
oxygen and atoms of hydrogen, whilst no 
molecules consisting only of hydrogen atoms 
or only of oxygen atoms would be found in it. 

Now these facts may be very simply expressed 
by the judicious use of the symbols which we 
have noted in our table of the elements. We 
may say that the mixture consisted of a number 
of H, molezules and a number of O,. molecules 
_—_the two standing for the number of atoms in 
each molecule ; but in the compound there are 
no H, or O, molecules. The molecules are all 
of one kind, and each consists of two atoms of 
hydrogen and one atom of oxygen. We express 
this construction of the molecule of water by 
the formula H,O. That is the formula of 
water; and it expresses the fact that each 
molecule of water consists of two atoms of 
hydrogen and one atom of oxygen. Perhaps 
the formula would be more intelligible if it was 
written H,O,, but the , is never printed. It is 
understood that when the symbol of an element 
occurs without any figure after it, one atom of 
that element is indicated. 


An Unstable Compound. The reader 
will very probably ask why it is that one atom 
of oxygen should combine with two of hydrogen. 
Why not one with one or two with two? That 
question raises many important considerations, 
which will later be discussed ; but we may here 
point out in passing that the combination of 
two atoms of oxygen with two atoms of hydro- 
gen is known and yields a compound called 

eroxide of Hydrogen. This is a very unstable 
compound, since it contains, so to speak, one 
atom of oxygen in each molecule more than is 
comfortable, and hence it is very apt to lose 
this superfluous oxygen, which, when it goes, 
leaves H.O, or water, behind. This property of 
giving off oxygen endows peroxide of hydrogen 
with useful properties. 

Amongst other purposes, it is often applied 
to the hair for the purpose of lightening its 
colour. It produces a characteristic yellow 
colour—‘‘ peroxide hair ’’—which is due to the 
fact that the oxygen given off from the H,O. 
enters into combination with the dark pigment 
of the hair and produces a pigment of a lighter 
colour now fashionable. 


Atoms in Pairs. Let us return now to 
the consideration of the molecules of an element 
—molecules consisting of similar atoms, as 
distinguished from the molecules of a compound, 
which consist of dissimilar atoms. There are 
some elements the atoms of which go about 


singly. Mercury and zinc are examples. In 
the great majority of elements the atoms go 
about in pairs. e have seen that this is so 


in the case of oxygen and hydrogen But the 
precise number of atoms in the molecules of 
elements varies with circumstances. Let us 
consider, for instance, the peroxide of hydrogen, 
H.O., of which we have spoken. e have 
said that it owes its use in bleaching an actress’s 
hair to the fact that it gives off oxygen, which 
combines with and alters the hair pigment ; 
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but the reader will object that the hair is 
always in contact with the oxygen of the air. 
Mey tie i that bleach the pigment? A 
Satisfac answer to thi i 
Nea arse ry his question can 
Let us consider the case of the atoms of 
oxygen in the air. Each of them is in com- 
bination with one of its fellows, thus forming a 
molecule of oxygen, and is, so to speak, satisfied. 
It has no desire to seek other partnerships (of 
course the reader will understand that we are 
using symbolical ways of talking ; these desires 
and satisfactions are now being explained in terms 
of electrical forces). The atoms of oxygen 
forming the molecules that surround the hair 
do not attack the hair pigment, becausc they 
are satisfied with each other. 


_ The Birth of an Element. But let us 
imagine that we can watch what happens to a 
molecule of peroxide of hydrogen, H,O.. As we 
have seen, this molecule contains one atom of 
oxygen too many for comfort, or. to use a less 
symbolical term, too many for stability ; and the 
odd atom of oxygen constantly tends to escape 
from the molecule, leaving behind a molecule 
of water—a molecule so stable that men studied 
chemistry for centuries before they discovered 
that it could be broken up—that water is not 
an element Now, it is one atom of oxygen 
that leaves the molecule of H,O., but it is the 
peculiarity of an atom of oxygen, like nearly all 
atoms, that it must have a partner. As a rule, 
we may imagine the atoms of oxygen that 
leave two adjacent molecules of peroxide of 
hydrogen to unite with each other, and thus 
form a molecule of oxygen O, ; but if, just at 
the moment of their escape, there are any other 
substances present with whose atoms the atoms 
of oxygen can combine, instead of merely 
combining with each other, they are apt to do 
so, and this is why the peroxide of hydrogen can 
bleach the hair by giving oxygen to it, whilst 
the oxygen of the air is quite unable to do so. 

When the atoms of any element are caught, 
so to speak, in the act of combining with each 
other—that is to say, in the act of seeking 
companions—the element is said to be in the 
nascent state, which literally means the state of 
being born. It is at these moments that the 
chemical properties of the element are most 
strikingly manifest. In the language of chom- 
=a then, we say that peroxide of hydrogen, 
H.,0., bleaches the hair in virtue of the fact 
that it liberates nascent oxygen; and the 
reader now understands why nascent oxygen 
should be more chemically active than oxygen 
that is not nascent—that is to say, than oxygen 
the atoms of which have already settled down 
to a humdrum existence in stable pairs. 


The Properties of Ozone. We have 
seen, then, that the atoms of oxygen may 
sometimes be caught single. The formula for 
oxygen at such a moment would be O (the , 
being understood) ; and we have seen that, as 
a rule, the atoms go about in patrs, indicated 
by the formula O,; but we further discoyer 
that, under certain conditions, the atoms ko 
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about in értos, 
oxygen must be 03, 
molecule consists of three atoms. A & 
name has been given to this modificati 
oxygen, which is called ozone. 
Now, just as peroxide of hydrogen, H.0,, Ks 
an unstable substance, always eager to get 7) 
of its superfluous oxygen and relapse into the 
more familiar substance water, 80, similarly, 
ozone, QO.,, is an unstable substance, always 
anxious to get rid of its superfluous atom of 
oxygen, and settle down into the commoner 
kind of oxygen O.. Whenever there is any 
opportunity for getting rid of the superfluous 
atom of oxygen to anything that will have it, 
the ozone seizes the chance. Indeed, two mole- 
cules of ozone left by themselves will very soon 
turn into three molecules of ordinary oxygen. 


A Chemical Equation. Such a change 
may be expressed in the first chemical equation 
to which we shall introduce the reader : 

20, = 30, 

This simply expresses the idea that two atoms 
liberated from two adjacent molecules of ozone 
have united with each other to form a third 
atom of oxygen, which is added to the two 
atoms of oxygen which were left by their 
departure. The equation is a true equation, as 
the reader will see when he applies the test of 
ascertaining whether all the atoms named on 
the one side of the equation, and no more, are 
accounted for on the other side of the equation. 
It is a true equation, because it represents six 
atoms on each side. Of course, the reader will 
understand that we have been talking in very 
metaphorical language, since no one can 
possibly see, or experiment with, two molecules 
of ozone or any other substance ; but there is 
no doubt that our metaphor corresponds with 
the actual fact. 

Now, we do not know of any form of oxygen 
in which the molecules consist of more than 
three atoms; but there are certain substances 
which possess four atoms to the molecule. Of 
these, phosphorus and arsenic are examples. 
Thus the formula for phosphorus must not be 
written P or P,, but P,. When we come to 
examine the behaviour of atoms of sulphur, we 
find that, at certain temperatures, they go about 
in pairs, and the formula for sulphur at such 
temperatures must be S, ; but at other tempera- 
tures they seem to go about in sixes, and the 
formula for sulphur at these temperatures 
must be S,. We can now readily understand 
the relation of what is called molecular weight 
to atomic weight. 

Molecular and Atomic Weight. The 
molecular weight of any body containing, 
say, four atoms to the molecule will plainly be 
four times the atomic weight; but, surely, 
before discussing molecular weight, we must 
understand what we really mean by atomic 
weight. 

Perhaps the most fundamental character of 
matter is its mass. [See Puysics.}] We have 
seen, of course, that we have no absolute 
measurement for mass, but can merely estimate 
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‘n which case the formula of the 


indicating that each 
A special 
on of 


the mass of one substance as compared yi} 
that of another. We have already seen ), at 
the mass of the hydrogen atom, being th. 
lightest known, used to be taken as the standard 
of measurement, but that now there is a tendency 
to prefer oxygen as the standard, and to repre- 
sent the weight of the oxygen atom as 16. 
Plainly, in such case, the molecular weight of 
oxygen must be 32; the molecular weight of 
ozone must be 48; the molecular weight of 
hydrogen must be 2; and the molecular weight 
of water, H..O, must be 18=1+1+16. 


The Law of Fixed Proportions. What, 
then, are the chemical facts that may be 
explained on this atomic theory, which asserts 
that matter consists of atoms of different 
kinds, the atoms of each element being of a 
constant and definite weight—weight being the 
means by which we express the amount of 
matter in, or the mass of, the atom which we 
weigh? The first Jaw which may be explained 
on the atomic theory, and on no other which 
has been suggested, is the law of fixity of 
proportions, or fixed proportions. 

This law asserts that every chemical compound 
—assuming, of course, that it is vlad 
possesses the same constitution—that is to say, 
is always composed of the same fixed prv- 
portions of the elements that go to compose it. 
Let us take, for instance, the case of the simple 
compound called water. From whatever source 
we obtain a specimen of water, and under 
whatever conditions we examine it, it is in- 
variably found that, when the water is decom- 
posed, eight-ninths of its weight is composed 
of oxygen and one-ninth of hydrogen. ' What 
is true of water is true of every other compound. 
If the compound is what it professes to be, it is 
invariably found to contain absolutely fixed 
proportions by weight of the different elements 
that go to compose it. 


An Experimental Fact. (Observe here 
the difference between a mixture and a com- 
pound. Oxygen and hydrogen may be mixed 
in any proportion ; but in the combination of 


them called water the proportion is absolutely 
constant — one-ninth hydrogen, eight-ninths 
oxygen. 


Now, this experimental fact as to the fixed 
proportions (by weight) of the elements in 
water tallies precisely with the facts we have 
observed as to the relative weight of oxygen and 
hydrogen, for we found that oxygen is approxi- 
mately sixteen times as heavy as hydrogen ; 
and, on the atomic theory, we asserted that 
water consists of a number of molecules, each 
of which contains two atoms of hydrogen and 
one of oxygen. If that theory were true, every 
molecule of water would consist of hydrogen to 
the extent of one-ninth part of its weight, 
whilst oxygen would supply the other eight- 
ninths, since the one atom of oxygen weighs 
sixteen and the two atoms of hydrogen taken 
together weigh two. If, then, water is made up 
of a number of such molecules, any quantity of 
water that we examine at any time should 
similarly prove to consist of one-ninth of 


hydrogen and eight-ninths of oxygen; and 
that is what is found. 

The Law of Multiple Proportions. 
The second law which can be explained by the 
atomic theory, and by no other that has been 
suggested, is the law of multiple proportions. 
This may be simply illustrated by taking two 
familiar substances, such as nitrogen and 
oxygen. There are five known compounds 
of nitrogen and oxygen. When we come to 
weigh the proportions of sakes and oxygen 
in these five compounds, we find that they may 
be arranged in a series of a very significant 
character. If we represent the weight of 
nitrogen on the top line and the weight of 
oxygen on the bottom line, we find that the 
ratios in the five compounds are as follows: 

14 14 14 14 14 
8 16 24 32 40 

Now, 14 is the atomic weight of nitrogen, and 
16 is the atomic weight of oxygen. Thus, on 
the atomic theory, we can very readily explain 
the fact that there are five compounds of 
oxygen and nitrogen in which the weights of 
the two constituents are arranged in multiple 
proportion, 8, 16, 24, and so on. We can 
explain the first compound, in which we found 
the ratio of nitrogen to oxygen as 14 to 8, on 
the atomic theory, by asserting that this com- 
pound consists of the union of two atoms of 
nitrogen to one of oxygen. This is obvious, if 
for 14 to 8 we read 28 to 16, a ratio which 
suggests the composition we have stated. The 
formula of this substance ig NO. It is known 
as laughing-gas, and whenever we analyse 
laughing-gas we find that it consists of nitrogen 
and oxygen in the proportions by weight of 28 
and 16. The next compound of oxygen and 
nitrogen, in which the weights of the two 
elements are in the ratio of 14 to 16, must 
plainly consist of molecules which have one 
atom each of oxygen and nitrogen. Its formula 
is NO. Similarly, the next compound and the 
two next show a simple increase in the ratio of 
oxygen to nitrogen. 


Five Kinds of Molecules. We have 
to conclude that two atoms of nitrogen 
unite respectively with one, two, three, four 
and five atoms of oxygen, and form these 
five different kinds of molecules, whose com- 
positions illustrate the law of multiple pro- 
portions, and can be explained only by the 
atomic theory. The five formule are as 
follows : N.O, N.O., N.Os, N.0,, N.O;— 
and these formule illustrate the relations of 
the substances; but it is more accurate to 
write N O and N O, instead of N,O, and 
N,0O,, since it is probable that the simpler 
formule represent the actual way in which the 
atoms go about; though the double formule, 
when inserted in their place in the series, make 
more obvious the nature of the relation between 
the five compounds. If the reader will turn 
back to the ratios 44, etc., which we gave in 
starting, he will see how perfectly they are 
explained on the atomic theory. If that theory 
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is rejected, these ratios, and numberless others 
that might be cited in illustration of the law 


of multiple proportions, must be denied thcir 
only and obvious meaning. 


The Law of Chemical Equivalents. 
The third law which can be explained by the 
atomic theory is known as the law of chemical 
equivalents. This, also, can be easily illus- 
trated. Let us take a given quantity of hydro- 
gen, say a gramme [for the meaning of this 
term, see Puysics]. Now, a gramme of 
hydrogen will unite exactly with eight grammes 
of oxygen, forming nine grammes of water and 
leaving over no oxygen and no hydrogen. 
Similarly, we find that if we take one grammo 
of hydrogen and 35°4 grammes of chlorine[refer 
to the table already printed, and note that this 
proportion is exactly the proportion of the 
atomic weights of hydrogen and chlorine], we 
find that the two will unite exactly, giving us 
36°4 grammes of a compound called hydro- 
chloric or muriatic acid, the formula of which 


‘is H (, 


Now, the law of chemical equivalents states 
that chemical quantities which have equal 
power of forming chemical compounds are 
equal to one another. Thus, according to this 
law, eight grammes of oxygen are chemically 
equivalent to 35°4 grammes of chlorine, since 
each of these two quantities unites exactly 
with one gramme of hydrogen. But when wo 
say that cight grammes of oxygen are chemically 
equivalent to 35°4 grammes of chlorine, we are 
saying in other words, on the atomic theory, 
that (if we double the two quantities, the 
relation is seen at once) two atoms of chlorine 
are chemically equivalent to one atom of 
oxygen, since two atoms of chlorine will weigh 
70°8 and one atom of oxygen weighs 16. The 
ratio 70°8 to 16 is the same as the ratio of 35°4 
to 8. Now, it is found that two atoms of 
chlorine are indeed equivalent to one atom of 
oxygen, for two atoms of chlorine will unite 
with two atoms of hydrogen (forming two 
molecules of H (Cl), and one atom of oxygen 
will also unite with two atoms of hydrogen 
(forming one molecule of water, H.,O). 

We may take the atomic weights of any 
elements at random and use them as our guides 
in indicating the proportions of the elements 
that may be expected exactly to combine with 
each other in the formation of compounds ; 
and we find that the table of atomic weights is 
always a guide in such cases. Further con- 
firmation of the atomic theory will be found 
in the subsequent chapter on the laws of 
chemistry. 


Molecular Weight. Let us now return 
to the consideration of molecular weights— 
that is to say, the weights of molecules— 
which must necessarily depend upon the 
weights of the different atoms which compose 
them. The subject of molecular weights 
is exceedingly important, for we have already 
seen that elementary substances composed 
of only one kind of atom may appee in 
very different forms, having very different 
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ropertics, according to the number of the 
tine that go to form cach molecule. We saw 
this in the case of oxygen, O,, and ozone, O;. 
The importance of the subject of molecular 
weights is not fully realised in many text-books. 

Many writers, for instance, are contented to 
use H and O as symbols for hydrogen and 


oxygen; but this will not do. . and O er 
j of writin e names 
simply short ways g ae 


Hydrogen and Oxygen. The sym 
hetagon we call oxygen is not O, but O,. If 
we do not recognise this distinction, we are left 
with only one symbol, O, to describe the two 
very different substances, oxygen and ozone. 
Similarly, in the writing of equations, we must 
never shirk the extra trouble involved in using 
our formule properly. For instance, the 
easiest way of writing an equation to represent 
the decomposition of peroxide of hydrogen, 
H.O., would be 
H..O, = H.O + O. 
But this is a very unsatisfactory way of writing 
the equation, unless we use it to express the 
fact already noted that for a moment the 
oxygen atoms are in a state of dissociation 
from each other, so that the oxygen is nascent, 
as chemists say. The actual result of decom- 
position of peroxide of hydrogen is_ the 
production of water and of ordinary oxygen— 
oxygen in which the oxygen atoms go about in 
pairs, and the formula of which is therefore 
Q.. Now, in order to express this properly, 
we must go to the trouble of doubling all the 
terms of the equation, and we must write it thus: 
2 H.O, = 2 H,O + O, 
Similarly, the reader will find an illustration of 
the proper way of writing chemical equations 
if he turns back to the cquation—the first we 
employed—that illustrates the decomposition 
of ozone into oxygen. It would not do at all 
to have written O., = 3 O, because O stands for 
nothing. It is simply a short way of writing 
the name Oxygen ; but the element oxygen is 
composed of twa atomed molecules, and, there- 
fore, we have to write our equation as we did 
write it in order to show that the product of 
the decomposition consists of a certain number 
of two-atomed molecules. which we represent 
by the formule 0O,. Having corrected this 
common error, and having undertaken never 
to sanction it, we may now pass to the con- 
sideration of molecular weights. 


Actual Size of Molecules. The mole- 
cular weights to which we have hitherto 
referred are, of course, purely relative, like the 
atomic weights ; but we may first ask ourselves 
whether anything is known as to the absolute size 
and weight of molecules. This subject belongs 
rather, perhaps, to the domain of physics than 
to the domain of chemistry ; but, nevertheless, 
the chemical student must be interested to 
learn whether anything is known as to the 
actual size of these molecules to which he has 
to devote so much attention. <A great deal of 
labour has been expended on this subject. 
Hitherto we have referred only to molecules 
containing a very few atoms, but there is an 
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immense number of kinds of molecules that are 
relatively large and heavy, and contain hundred; 
of atoms. It is believed that the largest anc 
most complex molecule known is that of 
hemoglobin, which is the red colouring matter 
of the blood. This molecule is supposed to. 
contain more than a thousand atoms belonging 
to the elements carbon, oxygen, hydrogen, 
nitrogen, iron, and possibly phosphorus. 

The actual or absolute size of this enormous 
molecule has not been studied ; but Lord Kelvin’s 
calculations lead us to-conclude that if a drop of 
water were magnified to the size of the earth, 
its molecules would be of a size ranging some- 
where between that of small shot and that of 
cricket balls. 

So much for the absolute size and weight of 
molecules. We must now consider a subject of 
much more importance to the chemist—which 
is their relative bis aly and which he always 
means when he speaks of molecular weight. 

Weight of a Volume of Gas. Avogadro's 
law, afterwards to be discussed, states that 
equal volumes of all gases at thesame tempera- 
ture and pressure contain the same number of 
molecules. This may be otherwise expressed by 
saying that the molecules of all gases occupy 
precisely the same space, given that they are 
placed under the same temperature and pres- 
sure. From our discovery of this law we are 
enabled to devise a method of ascertaining the 
molecular weight of a substance. We take the 
substance in the form of a gas or vapour (if the 
substance is not naturally a gas, we vaporise 
it or make into a gas for our purpose). 

Assuming the truth of Avogadro’s law, we 
see that a given volume of any gas, under given 
conditions of temperature and pressure, must 
differ from a similar volume of hydrogen under 
similar conditions precisely in so far as ite 
molecules are heavier than those of hydrogen, 
for the law states that we are dealing with the 
same number of molecules in cach case. If, 
then, the volume of the gas possesses a weight 
twice as heavy as the weight of a similar volume 
of hydrogen, the necessary inference is that 
each molecule of this gas weighs twice as much- 
as a molecule of hydrogen. 

Thus we can ascertain the molecular weight 
of any substance that can be studied in the 
form of a vapour or gas; but, unfortunately, a. 
great many substances cannot be vaporised, 
and in their case other methods must be 
employed. These will not be dealt with at 
Jength here. The most important of them 
depends on the fact that, when a given quantit 
of any substance is dissolved in a liquid whic 
simply dissolves it and does not affect it 
chemically, it lowers the freezing point of the 
liquid in exact proportion to its own molecular 
weight, which can thus be determined. A 
similar principle can be applied in various other 
ways, and by means of these freezing-point and 
boiling-point methods a great deal of informa- 
tion has recently been acquired concerning the 
molecular weights of a large number of elements, 
especially the metals and their nearest allies. 

Continued 
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By ERNEST A. CARR 


NO finer work is done under the direction 
of a local authority than tag Sabie by 
its public health department. From naling 
an outbreak of infection to closing foul bake- 
houses or abating the evils of overcrowding, the 
ublic health officials are peony doing 
Pattle in a thousand ways wit and disease, 
the indifference of employers on sanitary matters, 
and the ignorance of the employed. 

The Medical Officer of Health. The 
command of this civil force ia in the hands 
of the Medical Officer of Health for the borough 
or district. His is a very Pi iio post, 
especially in densely popula or poverty- 
stricken areas. As the sworn foe alike of the 
jerry-builder, the rapacious “ house-farmer,” and 
the exploiter of insanitary slums and “ rookeries,”’ 
he has to combat a vast amount of interest, 
apathy and guile, as well as that “sheer 
ignorance’ to which Dr. Johnson unblushingly 
laid claim. This task requires not merely a 
highly qualified sanitary expert, but a sound 
aiministrator—impartial, shrewd, and resolute. 

The position of Medical Officer of Health offers 
many attractions to able young medical men 
who have specialised in sanitary science and 
have had some experience as general practi- 
tioners, but are unable to purchase a lucrative 
practice, and unwilling to spend their best years 
in establishing one. Difficult as the duties are, 
they afford a means of serving the public welfare 
directly and with real effect. By comparison, at 
least, with the dull round of a practice in a 
sleepy parish, they are full of interest and 
variety, and they are free from the harassing 
conditions of fluctuating income and irregular 
hours which are the bane of a general practi- 
tioner’s life. The salaries with which they are 
remunerated naturally cannot compare with 
those of the great consultants; but, in com- 
parison with the low average earnings of fully 
qualified medical men, leading appointments in 
the municipal service are liberally repaid. 

Qualifications. The appointment of a 
Medical Officer of Health rests with the Borough 
or District Council concerned, but is subject to the 
sanction of the Local Government Board, which 
retains practical control by authorising the pay- 
ment from national funds (in most cases) of half 
the salaries of approved officers, and by specifying 
the qualifications necessary for its approval. 
These may be found set out in formal 
language in Section 18 of the Local Government 
Act, 1888. Briefly, the only essential for Medical 
Officers of Health for thesmaller district is that 
oy. shall be legally qualified to practise surgery, 
medicine, and midwifery. With regard to more 
important areas, the 


*s requirements are 
naturally more stringent 


The Value of the D.P.H. The section 

stipulates that (with certain exceptions in favour 
of established Medical Officers) no person shall 
be appointed Medical Officer of Health of a 
county, or of any district having a population of 
50,000 or more, unless, in addition to the 
qualifications given above, he is registered as the 
holder of a diploma in Sanitary Science, Publio 
Health, or State Medicine. 
__ Of these three alternatives the most general 
is the Public Health Diploma, entitling its pos- 
sessor to affix D.P.H. to his other qualifica- 
tions. Almost all the universities award it on- 
examination [see page 710),as well as the Con- 
joint Board of the Royal Colleges of Physicians: 
and Surgeons. In addition, Dublin University 
gives a diploma in State Medicine; while that im 
Sanitary Science is granted by Durham, Victoria, 
and the Royal University of Ireland. The 
requisite qualification is alsosecured by gradu- 
ating in the following special subjects: M.D: 
(London) in State Medicine; B.Sc. or D.Sc. 
(Edinburgh) in Public Health; or like degrees 
in Hygiene at Durham University. 

For those medical men who wish to qualify 
specially for the D.P.H. with a view to municipal 
work, a valuable course of instruction is provided 
by the Royal Institute of Public Health. This 
comprises lectures and laboratory work in 
hygiene and public health, and in bacteriology. 
The course also includes under the former head 
practical ey training, fever hospital ad- 
ministration, and three months’ instruction im 
sanitary law, sanitary engineering, vital statistics, 
and other branches of public health work, rein- 
forced by practical demonstrations and visite 
to municipal and other sanitary works. »& 
detailed syllabus of this course will be found im 
the official calendar, which may be obtained 
from the secretary of the Royal Institute of 
Public Health, Russell Square, London, W.C. 

The Medical Officer’a Work. The: 
student who intends to win eventually a chieh 
appointment in one of the leading towns wilk 
not rest content with the minimum requirements 
prescribed by statute. He will be wise to 
secure every degree and diploma within his 
grasp. In no other department of the muni- 
cipal service, probably, are professiona] and 
scientific attainments so valuable in procuri 
advancement ; and it is generally admitted that 
leading public health officers rank, as a class, 
with the most highly qualified members of the- 
medical profession. 

An Order of the Local Government Board 
defines the general duties of a Medical Officer of 
Health. Apart from advisory duties and the 
keeping of certain books and statistics, they: 
may be conveniently summarised. 
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i icable 

hall inform himself as far as practicabl 
seating all influences threatening to affect injuri- 
ously the public health within the district. ro 
He shall inquire into the origin and distribu i : 
of diseases within the district, and ascertain = Ae a 
extent the same have depended on conditions 


ble of removal. ; 
"Fie shall by periodic and other inspection of the 
district wn? himself anonneL _of the conditions 
injurious to health existing therein. 
oly cook vii ‘nformation of the outbreak of any 


dangerous infectious or epidemic disease, he shall 


isit wi ; tbreak 
visit. without delay the spot where the out 

has occurred, and inquire into the causes and cireum- 
atances of such outbreak, and take due measures to 


revent its extonsion. 
Ho shall direct or superintend the work of the 


Inspector of Nuisances, and on receiving information 
from the latter that his intervention required in 
consequence of any nuisance injurious to health, or 
of any overcrowding in & house, he shall, as carly as 
practicable, take the proper legal ste thereon. 
When requisite, he shall himself inspect and 


i imal, carcase, meat, fish, etc., exposed 
examine any anima Ln ners Hi er 


i he sal of 
for are teclot mat, whic is deemed to be unfit for 
the food of man; and thereupon shall give such 
directions as may be necessary. 

The Work under a Small Authority. 
It is customary for local authorities to specify 
these duties more precisely and to enlarge upon 
them. The supplementary list that follows was 
recently framed by the council of a borough just 
large enough to make the D.P.H. diploma 
casential. The duties set out are typical of the 
class of smaller appointments that a public 
health diplomate might accept for his first 
responsible position. 

He shall Le the Chief of the Health Department, 


and have control of the Sanitary Staff. 

He shall act as Medical Superintendent of the 
Borough Hospitals. 

He shall be responsible for the scavenging and 
etreet cleansing of a specified portion of the Borough. 

He shall act aa Medical Supervisor under the 
Midwives Act, 1902. 

He shall attend all Meetings of the Hoalth Com. 
mittee, and of any other Committee when required. 

He shall keep hirmsclf fully acquainted with such 
matters as ater Supply, Drainage (with the 
exception of Public Sewers), Scavenging, Insanitary 
Dwellings, and Overcrowding in the Borough, 

He shall assist and advise the Council and the 
Health or other Committee on anv Bill in Parliament 
with reference to the Public Health, the Water 
Supply, etc., and shall give evidenco in legal or other 
proceedings when required. 

He shall give assistance and advice when required 
én connection with the Sale of Food and Drugs Acts ; 
and shall perform any other dutics imposed by the 
Council. 

In larger boroughs, hospital duties are entrusted 
to a special officer, and the control of the street- 
cleansing staff to another; while the public 
health expert is occupied instead with the 

more complex and far-reaching questions of 
sanitation that are constantly arising in con- 
gested districts. It should be realised that in 
any event the medical officer's duties are 
advisory, controlling, and professional rather 
than executive—a fact which the somewhat 
grimly phrased list given above is calculated to 


obscure. - 

He is the council's sanitary and scientific 
expert, consulted by the Health Committee and 
by his staff on all difficult and doubtful questions 
within his province. He is specially called 
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upon, as @ skilled authority, to examine all food 
seized by his officers as unsound, and to inspect 
drainage works, insanitary premises, etc., in 
respect of which serious issues are likely to arise. 
Otherwise he is responsible as expert in charge 
of a department rather than as executive officer. 


Salaries. Medical Officers of Health, like 
many other municipal servants, are remunerated 
on a scale varying with the importance of the 
authority employing them. The finest appoint- 
ments are in busy towns, and the next best 
under the County and the London Borough 
Councils. A good idea of their general range 
of value may be gathered from a list of stipends 
actually paid : 

London County Council, £1,250, 

City Sai ‘guar £1,000. 

London Borough Counoils, £800—£1, 200. 

Port of London, £650. 

Manchester, £950. 

Hampstead, £600. 

Chester, £500. 

Scarborough, £400. 

Acton Urban District, £500. 

Merthyr Tydfil District, £400, rising to £500. 

East Ham, £400, by £25 annually to £500. 

Tynemouth, £300, by £25 annually to £400. 

Devonport, £300, rising to £450. 


Holders of the major appointments Are 
debarred from private practice. Many of the 
smaller district councils, however, have no need 
of a medical officer’s full time services, and 
appoint general practitioners for partial and 
occasional service at small stipends ranging 
between £60 and £250 a year. 


The Best Practical Training. The 
highly specialised and practical studies needed 
to secure the D.P.H., and the scientific nature 
of his duties, make previous municipal training 
less essential for the medical officer than for 
most other servants of the public. Of the 
towns in our list, both Devonport and Merthyr 
were secured by private practitioners. Yet it 
rarely occurs that a post of the first rank is won 
by men who have had no previous experience 
of the sort. Thus, the City Corporation’s 
medical officer previously held the same office 
for the Port of London. His successor at the 
port was formerly Medica] Boarding Officer at 
Gravesend, and afterwards had charge of Denton 
Hospital. The doctor now in medical charge 
of Chester held assistant rank at Stepney, and 
Acton’s medical officer was previously chicf 
in a smaller district. 

The best practical training for a valuable 
oo under a corporation is probably secured 
y a few years’ service either as principal 
medical officer in a small district or assistant 
or deputy in a larger one. The county councils, 
however, who have to administer the Education 
Acts, are often favourably impressed by ex- 
gare in children’s or general hospitals, and 
y special knowledge of diseases of the eyes, 
ears, throat, and chest. 

Deputy medical officers receive from £300 
to £500 a year, and assistants between £250 and 
£450, the former being the more usual figure, 


as a beginning salary at least. 


Other Medical Appointments. County 
hospitals and asylums, and those of the 
larger boroughs, afford a considerable number 
of fairly well-paid medical posts, both resident 
and visiting. The remuneration for resident 
appointments usually includes board, quarters, 
light and fuel, in addition to salaries ranging 
from £120 to £150 or more, for junior assistants, 
up to £500 or £650 for the medical superintend- 
ent in charge. Under the London County 
‘Council the scale of pay at Asylums is as follows: 
Medical Superintendents, £1,000, with an un- 
furnished huuse ; senior assistants, £300, rising 
by £25 annually to £400 a year, with board and 
quarters of the estimated value of £85 4 year ; 
junior assistants, £180 to £220, with similar 
advantages. The L.C.C., it may be noted, 
forbids its junior medical assistants to marry, 
but extends that privilege to the seniors. - 

A principal resident appointment is seldom, 
if ever, given to a general practitioner, but is 
reserved for a specialist in mental or other 
diseases. Most medical superintendents have 
had several years’ hospital experience, at least 
in a subordinate capacity. 

Visiting appointments are usually offered to 
men who have reached some distinction in general 
or consultant practice. They are variously 
remunerated, the fees in some instances being 
merely nominal, in others as much as 200 or 
300 guineas a year. 

Every county or borough administering the 
Elementary Education Acts employs at least 
one chief medical officer under its Education 
Committee, at a salary of from £500 to £700, 
with several assistant or district officers receiving 
about half as much. 


Police Surgeons. The leading police 
forces of the country are usually in medical 
charge of a salaried chief officer, and of district 
surgeons, repaid by fees. The Metropolitan 
Police surgeon’s salary, for example, is £600, 
and a like post under the City Corporation is 
rewarded with £635 a year. Local practitioners 
of good standing are appointed divisional or 
district police surgeons, with fees for the actual 
duties performed. In London, where there is 
an allowance proportionate to the strength of 
the division, with special fees of 3s. 6d. per day 
visit to the station and 7s. 6d. per night call, 
they form a valuable addition to the earnings 
of a private practice, amounting in the busier 
districts to £400 a year or more. 


Sanitary Inspectors. If the Medical 
Officer of Health is the professional head of his 
department, the Sanitary Inspector, or Inspector 
of Nuisances, is its trained right-hand. He is the 
general executive officer for the supervision of 
all works affecting the health of his district and 
the enforcement of sanitary measures against 
those who would imperil it. On his zeal and 
judgment—and especially on his integrity— 
very important issues depend. The inspection 
and testing of drainage and sanitary work of 
every kind, the abatement of nuisances due to 
dirt, neglect and overcrowding, the supervision 
of common lodging -houses, the seizure of diseased 
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and adulterated food, are among the many 
activities of this valuable public servant. 
Duties of so wide a range can only be performed 
by a skilled practical expert. Especially is this 
the case in a crowded district, where the problems 
of health and disease are at once more complex 
and more pressing Hence it is that the Local 
Government Board intervenes to ensure the 
appointment of properly qualified persons as 
Inspectors of Nuisances, much as it does in 
respect of Medical Officers of Health, but with 
this important difference—that, except for 
London appointments, it prescribes no specific 
qualification. 


London Sanitary Inspectors. These - 
Officials are the most highly trained members 
of their class. They are appointed only after 
furnishing satisfactory proof of training, and 
passing a special examination held by the 
Sanitary Inspectors’ Examination Board, par- 
ae of which are given in the accompanying 
able. 

The evidence of training required is either 
three years’ duty (prior to 1900) as inspector 
in a district of 5,000 or more inhabitants, or 
a certificate of instruction in the practical 
studies of an inspector, etc., from an institution 
recognised by the Board. According to the 
latest returns, the London inspectors number 
281, excluding women. Their duties and the 
salaries they receive differ so slightly from those 
of provincial officers that on these points we 
may most conveniently discuss both classes 
of appointment together. 


Provincial Inspectors of Nuisances. 
For posts outside the London area the Local 
Government Board imposes no standard of 
training, but practically leaves health authorities 
a free hand in their choice of candidates. 
Except in the smallest rural areas, however, the 
appointing council generally requires applicants 
to possess a certificate of competency issued 
by one of the recognised examining bodics. 

The chief of these are the Sanitary Inspectors’ 
Examination Board (already referred to), the 
Sanitary Institute, and the Universities of 
Victoria and Liverpool. The Royal Institute 
of Public Health examines candidates for Irish 
posts only. Probably the most generally 
accepted certificate is that of the Sanitary 
Institute, the examination for which is also 
given in the appended table. Prospective 
candidates may be interested to learn that the 
Sanitary Institute has made arrangements with 
a number of authorities by which suitable 
persons may accompany inspectors on their 
visits, inspections, etc., and thus gain the 
practical knowledge required of all applicants 
for the inspector’s certificate. Particulars and 
specimen examination papers can be obtained 
from the secretary of the Sanitary Institute, 
Parkes Museum, Margaret Street, London, W. 
As every sanitary authority is required to ap- 
point at least one inspector, the total number 
of these posts is very great. 

A General Order of the Local Government 
Board defines the duties of sanitary inspectors 
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and inspectors of nuisances. It is too lengthy a 
document for inclusion here, but can be pur- 
chased for 6d. from Messrs. Knight & Co., Ltd., 
of 227, Tooley Street, §.E. 

Duties and Salaries. The general 
character of the work is sufficiently indicated by 
the examination subjecte given, and by what 
has already been said of the inspector and 
his professional chief, the Medical Officer of 
Health. It may be added that his hours of 
duty are irregular and often long, and his work 

- astrying as itis useful. Candidates must usually 
be between 25 and 40 or 45 years of age. The 
London County Council, however, which employs 
a number of health inspectors, imposes on 
applicants the narrower limits of 30 to 40 years. 

e average value of inspectors’ posts is 
shown by the following salary lists : 

Lonnon. Chief Inspectors, £250 to £350, 

}.C.C. Inspecto s, £150 to £250. 

Westminster, £140 bv £10 to £220. 

Finabury, £130 by £10 to £180. 

Southwark, £120, by £10 to £180, 

Battersea Food In-pector, £180; general, £120 


to begin. 
Wandsworth, £188. 
Provinces. Manchester, superintendent, £500; 
chief inspector, £250; smoke inspector, £200. 
Newcastle, £200. 
Longton, £150 to about £200. 
Doneaster Rural District, £180. 
Sheerness Urban District, £100, by £10 to £120, 
Many men with a practical knowledge of 
building and sanitary work obtain assistant- 
ships, with salaries varying between £90 and 
£160 a year, and thus complete the all-round 
training requisite for an inspector’s post. 
Other Health Appointments. Towns 
with a large trade in cattle usually employ 
an expert staff of market and meat inspectors 
to supervise lairs and slaughter-houses, and to 
examine animals, both before and after death, 
for indications of disease. For the most part 
these officers are certificated inspectors of 
nuisances, holding also the special certificate in 
meat and cattle inspection awarded by the 
Sanitary Institute and kindred societies. Their 
average rate of pay is as follows: Inspector, 
from £160 to £200 or £220; chief inspector, 


£300; superintendent, £350 to £500. The 
posts available are relatively few, and are 
reserved for men of special training. The 


scope and conditions of the examinations are 
indicated in the table on the next page. 

Among posts under the Health Committee 
accessible to the uncertificated may be noticed 
the cleansing inspector, at £110 to £160 a year, 
the street-keeper at a slightly lower average 
salary, and the manager of the dust destructor, 
who usually receives from £120 to £150, with a 
house, light and fuel in addition. Finally, we 
may note the positions available for women. 

Work for Women. Until a few years 
ago there was no scope for feminine effort in 
the public health department, and although 
women are now employed there in yearly increas- 
ing numbers, there are still but three classes of 
appointment open to them—sanitary inspector, 
health visitor, or inspector of midwives. 
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Women sanitary inspectors are as yet but a 
small band, London employing 28 of them, and 
the provinces about 60 in all. But they have 
already done invaluable work in improving the 
sanitary condition of workrooms and factories 
where women and girls are employed, and there 
can be no doubt that this new avenue of women’s 
activities will parr to caer The eae 
cations required in Jady inspec are precisely 
the aoe as for men, which have already 
been discussed. The usual limits of age for 
candidates are 21 and 35, with an occasional 
extension to 40. These posts are well paid, 
as these typical sppointanents will show : 

Westminster, £110, by £10 to £160. 
Islington, £100, by £10 to £150. 
Wandsworth, £120 

It is not surprising, therefore, that a number 
of women are training for inspectorships; but 
the competition hitherto has not been nearly so 
severe as for most other posts offered to women. 

Health Visitors. Women health visitors 
have lately been appointed in many districts, at 
the instance of public medical men, with a view 
to checking the terrible ravages of infantile 
mortality among the children of the poor. On 
the value of such a service to the nation there is 
no need todwell. The medical officer for Durham 
County, a persistent advocate of the new system, 
states that “to get in touch with mothers of 
to-day, and bring to their notice in a practical} 
manner the proper methods of feeding and 
managing their children, I know of no better 
means than the appointment of women health 
visitors. In many of'the large towns and some 
of the counties such women inspectors have 
been appointed, with excellent results in every 
case in which I have made inquiry.” 

The nature of a health visitor’s work is best 
indicated by an extract from a recent municipal 
advertisement: ‘The duties will consist of 
house-to-house visitation, advising mothers as 
to the care and feeding of infants, visiting 
premises where females are employed, making 
Inquiries into infectious cases, accompanying. 
patients to isolation hospitals, and such other 
duties as the medical officer and inspector of 
nuisances may require.”” For these duties some 
practical training is essential, such as that of 
& maternity and general nurse. The salary 
varies from £90 to £120 a year. 

Inspectors of midwives are busy county 
officials whose duties are sufficiently indicated! 
by their title. The qualification usually insisted 
upon is that of a trained nurse ; but as the salary 
paid is good—at least £120 a year and expenses— 
a number of these appointments have been 
accepted by qualified medical women. The 
lady doctor holding this office under the Man- 
chester Corporation receives £250 a year. 


Nore. On page 320 it is stated that the 
Common Councilmen of the City Corporation 
are appointed annually by the votes of the 
Livery. It should read, instead, “by the 
votes of householders, or others holding the 
necessary occupation qualification, who are on 
the list of municipal voters.” 
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EXAMINA 





Numerous Bodies grant Degrees. The Schedule given helow is typical. 





Examining Body, - 
Time, and Place 
of Examinations. 





ROYAL COLLEGE 
OF PHYSICIANS, 
of London, and 
ROYAL COLLEGE 
OF SURGEONS, of 
E nd. 


January and July. 


London. 


2. EXAMINATION FOR SANITARY INSPECTORS IN LONI 


eet eer meng a 





SANITARY INSPRO- 
TORS’ EXAMINA- 
TION BoaRD, 1, 
Adelaide Build- 
ings. London 
Bridge, 8.E. 


January and May 
of each year. 


London. 


. 


Subjects of Examination. 


Candidates must possess qualifications in Medicine, § 
wifery. Part 1 must be passed before Patt 2— atates oon 
parts are written, ora] and practical. Sp eee mo 
Part 1.—Chemistry, Physics, and Geology. Examination of 
Air, including ytleal Methods. Chemical Compmitiod or ron 
and Adulteration. arming, Ventilation, Water Supply, and Drainage. 
Principles of Building Construction. Meteorology. Sanitary Engineering, 
sebeertd ores ane Aadiga oral Examination of Foods and 
ation, Bacterio i isinfec 
ee ce eriological Analysis. Disinfectants and 


PakT 2,—Laws relating to Public Health, General Epidemiolo l- 
wholesome Trades. Prevention of Nuisances, Parasitic Diseases, Biante 
Effects of Overcrowding, Vitiated Air, Impure Water, Polluted Soil, 
and Bad or Insufficiont Food, Duties of Sanitary Authorities. Vital 
Statistics. Population, Birth Rate, Marriage Kate, and Death Rate. 
Mortality. Sickness Ratea. Occupation and Mortality. Life Tables. 


Evidence of practical training must be furnished by the Candidate. | 


A. bias Englishand Arithmetic. Certain Educational Certificates 
exempt. 


B. Technical (written, oral, and practical). 
one intlowing subjects as far as they bear upon the duties of a Sanitary 
nspector, 

1. Elementary Physics and Chemistry in relation to Water, Soil, Air, 
and Ventilation. 

2, Elementary Statistical Methods. 

3. Municipal Hygiene or Hygiene of Communities, including Preven- 
tion and Abatement of Nuisances, Sanitary Defects in and about 
Buildings, and their Remedies, Water Supplies, Sanitary 
Appliances, Drainage, Refuse Removal and Dispusal, Offensive | 


Trades, Disinfection, Food Inspection. 

4. Statutes, and the Orders, Memoranda, and Model By-laws of the | 
Local Government Board, aud the HKy-laws in force in the | 
Administrative County of London. 


Sa 
ereeerme the ein: 


ION 


Sota eee 
ATIONS FOR HEALTH & SANITARY OFFICERS 
1. EXAMINATION FOR THE PUBLIC HEALTH DIPLOMA 


See text. 


Fees and Age 
Limit. 


Tt ce TER au oe 


£6 6 0 


23 years and up- 
wards, 


£6 6 0 


£i 1 °0 


£3 3 =«#0 
(Half fees forsecond 
attempt.) 


21 years and up- 
wards. 





ROYAL SANITARY 
INSTITUTE, 
Parkes Museum, 
London, W. 


Twice yearly in 
London; once or 
more in Edin- 
burgh, Belfast, 
Manchester and 
other centres. 


8. EXAMINATION FOR SANITARY INSPECTORS 
Sanitary Inspectors in the Province 





OUT OF 





—- 





ae ae wep er 


\ 

Evidence of practical training or of attendance at certain lectures must 
be furnished by the Candidate. 

Practical and Theoretical knowledge of the Acts and Model By-laws 
relating to the duties of Inapector of Nuisances. 

A knowledge of what constitutes a Nuisance. 

Inspection of Dwellings, Dairies, Markets, Slaughter-houses, etc., and 
Nuisances connected with Trades, including Bakchouses, Workshops, 
Stables, and Offensive Trades. Physical Characteristics of good Drink- 
ing Water, and Means of Preventing Pollution. Water Supply. The 
Characteristics of Good and Bad Food. The Regulations affecting 
Infectious Diseases. Disinfectants and their Use. Pure Air and the 
Causes of Deterioration. Principles of Ventilation, and of Good 
Drainage. Sanitary Appliances for Houses. Inspection of builders’ 
and Plumbers’ work. Drain Testing. Scavenging and the Disposal of 
Refuse. A Knowledge of the General Duties of the Office, and Methods 
of Keeping the necessary Books and Records. Writing and Spelling. 





LONDON 


s are usually called Inspectors of Nuisances, 


(Half fees for second 
or third attempt 
if within two 
years.) 


21 years and up- 
wards. 





4. EXAMINATION FOR INSPECTORS OF MEAT AND OTHER FOODS 





ROYAL SANITARY 
INSTITUTE, 
Parken Museum, 
London, W. 


Twice yearly in 


London, andonee 


or oftener in 
Provincial Cen- 
tres, as chosen 
fot the year. 


Candidates must possess Certificate as Sani Inspector or Inspector of 
Nuisances, or Exem ies ualification, must have had training in Meat 
y 


Inspection, approv ommittee, and must show Testimonials to 


Personal Character. 


Subjects of Examination: ‘Laws affecting Inapection and Sale of Meat 
and other Articles of Food, including Preparation and Adulteration. 
Disease in Animals for Food, alive and dead. Tuberculin and other 
Tests. Organs of the body in Animals, Appearance and Choracter of 
Fresh Meat, Organs, Fat, Blood, Fish, Poultry, Milk, Fruit, Vegetables, 
and other Food. The Hygiene of Byres, Lairs, Cowsheds, and Slaughter- 
houses, and of Marketa, Dairies, and other places. Stalling and Slaughter- 
ing Animals. Preserving and Storing Meat and other Foods. 


£3 3 0 
(Half feea for second 
and third attempt 
if within two 
years. ) 


21 years and up- 
wards, 
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METHODS OF BEGINNING BUSINESS 


Purchasing an Old Business. Starting a New Business. Partner- 
ships. Goodwill. Terms of Credit. 


Hire - purchase System, 





By W. B. ROBERTSON 


Goodwill. 
usually arises in the purchase of a business, 
Sometimes a goodwill should be paid, but very 


HE man who has resolved to rise from the 
subordinate position of an assistant to the 
dignity of a shop proprictor has several courses 
open to him. He may purchase an established 
business; he may make an independent start 
and open a new business; he may enter an 
established concern as a partner, or he may join 
himself with a partner and set up a new sign. 


Purchasing an Old Business. The 
purchase of an old business must be gone about 
with circumspection ; there are so many pitfalls 
into which the purchaser may fall. The 
services of a good commercial lawyer should 
always be enlisted. The fear of lawyers’ 
charges often deters from such a course, but the 
risk of being saddled with an apparently sound 
but really unremunerative business should 
compel the utilisation of legal advice at every 
step. Negotiation for the purchase of a business 
should be preceded by rigorous inquiry into 

the causes for its disposal. The man who has 


the bad as well as the good points of the bargain. 
These the purchaser must ascertain before 
the specific money consideration has been 
decided. 

Buying an Old Stock. The longer a 
retail shop has becn established, the greater is 
the proportion of bad and unsaleable stock 
with which it is loaded. In_ establishments 
where clearing sales have been periodical 
features, deteriorated stock ought to be very 
small indeed, but in others where such a plan 
for turning undesirable merchandise into cash 
has not been adopted, the accumulations of 
unsaleable goods often constitute a considerable 
proportion of the whole stock-in-trade. We have 
all heard of the tradesman who advertised him- 
self as “ Established half a century,” and of his 
rival who capped the announcement with the 
notice, ‘‘ Established three weeks—no old stock.” 
In estimating the cost of stock to be taken over, 
liberal allowance must always be made for 
deterioration. Usually the transfer is carried 
out under an arrangement of stock valuation 
conducted by nominees of the buyer and of the 
seller, with a referee in cases of disputes. This 
method is the most satisfactory, but it is also 
the most expensive. The fees paid for the 
services of valuers are usually from one to three 
guineas a day plus expenses, and when buyer and 
seller have each a representative the total charge 
is high. In every trade there are recognised 
trade valuers, experts in estimating the cost 
of goods and fittings, and if one of these conducts 
the valuation, the result is usually fair and the 
work not too expensive. 
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The question of goodwill 


often the business is not worth it. The question 
of goodwill should be decided by certain con- 
ditions not difficult to ascertain. Let an esti- 
mate be taken of the money required to maintain 
the business upon its existing scale, and let also. 
the probable profit, based upon returns for some 
years, be gauged. Then let the purchaser or pur- 
chasers decide what salary they are entitled to 
for managerial services. If the balance represent 
not more than 5 per cent. upon the capital, no. 
goodwill should be paid. Let us take a specitic 
instance. Assume that two men in partnership 
desire to purchase a business, into which £2,000 
must be sunk as price of stock and working 
capital, and that, based upon the returns of 
the previous 10 years, the money to be divided 
between the two annually will be £600. Let 
us assume further that the services of each 
partner are worth £200 a ycar, that they could 


suuries from the £600 there would remain 
£200 for division, or 10 per cent. of the capital 
invested. It would be proper in such a case 
to pay something for goodwill, and the amount 
of goodwill should be estimated upon the excess 
of profit above 5 per cent., in this case upon £100. 
The proper amount to be paid as goodwil] in a 
case such as we have taken cannot well be 
stated. Lrobably £300 to £500 would be a 
fair sum, but? it would depend upon all the 
attendant circumstances. 


Book Debts. Another detail in the 
bargaining is the question of book debts ; unless, 
indeed, the business has been entirely cash. 
The purchaser naturally desires to secure any 
advantages which may accrue from the collection 
of debts—the opportunity of sceing and knowing 
the customers of the shop—but, on the other 
hand, he wishes to avoid making the bad 
bargain of purchasing bad and doubtful debts. 
He may attain both ends by arranging to 
collect the book debts without charge, but not 
to purchase them, handing over the money 
periodically to the vendor after receipt. Then, 
after six or twelve months have elapsed, the 
debts remaining unpaid may be handed back 
to the vendor for collection by any means he 
may deem desirable. Thus the purchaser may 
secure the benefit of collecting the accounts 
from good customers without incurring loss by 
the defalcations of bad payers, an arrangement 
which is eminently fair to the vendor. 


Partnership. If, instead of purchasing 


an established business either alone or with a 
partner, our assistant desires to enter the ranks 


of the employers by eg © reneeahip in 
an existing business, the considerations we have 
already recited should guide his actions. But 
to enter a business as a partner often works out 
badly. We shall assume that our man is 
imbued with the spirit of enterprise, that he 
will seek to apply his modern knowledge to the 
improvement and expansion of the concern 
with which he has identified himself. If the 
partner or partners who were there before him 
acknowledge the need for improvement and the 
possibility of expansion, and give him scope for 
the exercise of his energy, all will be well. 
But if, as is too often the casc, the older partners 
insist that he should crawl in the same narrow 
path that they have followed, the trouble will 
have begun, and an inharmonious partnership will 
result. The man who intends to enter a firm 
should first of all pass a probationary period 
as an employee; he should satisfy himself that 
the policy of the concern is such as he can 
approve, or, alternately, that there will be no 
strong opposition to his efforts at modernising 
it. He should also preserve to himself, if 
possible, the liberty to withdraw from the 
partnership after a stipulated time if he finds 
that he cannot work in harmony with his fellow 
partners. The conservatism of age and the 
energy of youthful enthusiasm are often incom- 
patible. 


Beginning a New Business. We 
may now very briefly consider the alternative 
method of acquiring a right to a shop sign—-the 
starting of a new business instead of the purchase 
of an old one. It is often the much wiser 
course. The work is much harder at first, 
but it pays the right man. He makes his 
connection instead of buying it, and thus saves 
the money it would have cost him. He can 
start with a fresh stock of his own selection, 
with premises and fixtures to his mind; he is 
not bound by the legacy of precedent, and he 
can at once put into practice his ideas of proper 
business method. Should success attend his 
efforts, he has also for reward the pride of 

rsonal unaided achievement. He can say to 

imself, “‘ Alone I did it!” And that this is a real 
gratification will be certified by those who 
have earned the right to say it. 


Cash or Credit ? Thechief consideration 
for any novitiate in the ranks of shopkeepers 
when he is about to determine what business 
policy he will pursue is that a credit business 
must have at command much more capital than 
a cash business. The young man who would 
establish himself upon tie modest savings of his 
assistantship should choose a neighbourhood 
where the trade promises to be approximate] 
similar to that to which he has been eocustonien 
but, other things being equal, he ought to give 
preference to a place where his turnover will be 
accounted for by as large a share of cash takings 
as possible. The advantage of the cash system 
from the retailer’s point of view may be tabulated 
as follows : 

1. The possibility of trading upon a smaller 
capital. 

2. The obviation of loss by bad debts. 


3. The absence of bookkee ing and th . 
sequent reduction of working ae Re tare 
4. The greater facility offered of meeting obli- 


gations promptly, and thereby of securing better 
terms. 


5. The ability to take advantage of cash 


bargains that may offer through having cash 
at command. 

Strictly cash terms may be possible in a cit 
thoroughfare where the trade is chiefly casual, 
but where the connection is a fumily one in a 
residential neighbourhood they are impossible. 
The retailer who refused to depart from them 
would probably be banished from Suburbia by 
insolvency. It may be accepted, then, that the 
usual retail business is one run on both cash 
and credit lines. 


One Price or Two? It must be decided 
whether the cash and the credit customer should 
be put upon different terms—if there should be 
two prices. The tradesman cannot deny to his 
cash customer a just right to consideration for 
ready money. He himself will insist upon it in 
dealing with his merchants. On the other hand, 
he must take care that his family customers who 
run accounts should not have it too prominently 
brought before them that they have to pay for 
the privilege of an open account. The most 
suitable system yet devised is that of graduated 
discounts, say ten per cent. discount for cash, 
five per cent. discount if the account be paid 
within one month, and strictly net if longer 
credit be taken. But on some articles such 
terms are impossible. They may, under stress 
of competition, be sold upon less than a ten 
per cent. margin, so that to sell them under 
the cash discount mentioned would be to incur 
a loss on every sale. 

A recently introduced method of encouraging 
a cash trade, and of differentiating between the 
cash and credit customers, has much to recom- 
mend it. Every cash purchaser, of however small 
an amount, receives a voucher for the amount 
of his purchase, and when he or she has 
accumulated vouchers indicating that goods to 
the value of 20s. have been purchascd, they may 
be exchanged for goods worth Is. This looks 
like a five per cent. discount. To the customer 
it is, but it works out at far less than 
five per cent. to the retailer. Even if every 
voucher received were afterwards presented, the 
discount would be only about three per cent., 
because the shopkeeper has his profit upon the 
shilling’s worth given for the sovereign’s worth 
of vouchers. Moreover, it is found in practice 
that not more than sixty per cent. of the vouchers 
issued are presented for redemption, hence the 
discount upon the gross cash sales works out at 
less than two per cent. Another effect of the 
system is to induce petty customers to patronise 
the voucher tradesman, so as to add to the 
number of vouchers, many times when it would 
otherwise be more convenient to go else- 
where, 

One system of trading which should be avoided 
is that under which retailers issue “ trading 
stamps,” or warrants upon independent firms, 
who exploit the trading-stamp idea to their own 
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profit. These independent firms must have a 
profit upon their transactions, and the retailer 
may retain this profit to himself by following the 
plan just described. 
Hire-purchase System. The _hire- 
urchase system has been making headway 
in retail commerce, and has become particularly 
associated with some departments—the trades 
purveying musical instruments, cycles, furniture, 
sewing machines, 
laundry machines, 
and baby-carriages. 
Much of the odium 
that formerly at- 
tached to it has | 
disappeared under 
the examples of the | o 


day of 


Memorandum of Wareement mse ine 


890 between 


heremnalter called the Owner, of the one part, and 


patronised only when funds do not permit. of 
the employment of capital in this branch. 

Most retailers who cater for custom under the 
hire-purchase payments try to secure a first 
deposit as large as possible. One large London 
firm insists upon a payment of 25 per cent. 
before the delivery of the goods ; others seem 
to find the business profitable without any such 
condition. It is usual to allow the instaiments 
upon larger sums to 
extend over a longer 
period than small 
sums. A good 

tem adopted in 
the furniture trade 
is by acale graded 
as follows: 


nee ais ae ae hereinafter called the Hirer, of the other part. Deposit. hinptesie 
‘ Value. er neq 
conditions eminent- DWitnesset$ that the Owner agrees co let, and the jae agrees . Cent. dak 
i - | hire, the goods mentioned at the side hereof belonging to the Owner, upon t 
ly fair oe the Rae terms and conditions following :— £1to£10 10 20-25 
tomer while profit- £10,, £20 12% 40 


able to themselves. 1 The Hirer to pay the sum of £ 


Into all the intri- 


(in consideration of the option of purchase herein granted) and for 
which credit will only be given in the event of the hirer purchasing 


on signing this Agreement 


£20,, £80 15 52 
£30,, £40 20 78 


cacies of the system the said goods. £40,,£50 25 104 

we cannot enter 2 The Hirer shall punetually pay to the Owner without previous demand the 

here. The man rent of for the hire of the said goods Sometimes the 

who would adopt commencing with the day of period of three years 

it as a business 3 In case the said rent shall be in arrear more than seven days, of in 18 allowed, but 
case the Hirer commit any breach of this Agreement, or suffer an 13 3 

fe ue breach to be committed, the Owner shall eee be entitled to take an a : sa Agere ae se 
resume possession of the said goods and for that purpose full power and , 

others and the law liberty are hereby given to the Owner, his servants, and agents, to enter accepted that a 


upon the subject. 
e may with ad- 


into any house or buildings of which the Hirer may be, or appears to be, 
tenant and there to search for and retake the said goods without any 
resistance on the part of the Hirer, his relatives, friends or servants. 


large proportion of 
those who agree 
to discharge their 


vantage refer to the 
book issued by the : 
secretary of the 
Hire Traders’ Pro- 5 
tection Association, 
at 27, Chancery 
Lane, London, E.C. 
The form of agree- 
ment issued by this 
association, which is 
reproduced by per- : 
mission, embodies 
the points essential 


The Hirer will keep ‘the said goods in good order and repair, damage 
by fire included, but fair wear and tear excepted. 


The Hirer shall not remove or suffer the said goods to be removed 
without the Owner's permission, and shall keep the said goods 
free and exempt from all legal process. 

6 The Hirer may terminate the hiring by delivering up to the Owner the 
said guoods in good order and condition, and 
agreement shall be void, subject nevertheless to the rights of the 
Owner tn respect of rent and damages (if any) accrued previously 
to the delivering up of the said goods. 

Upon punctual payment of rent as aforesaid amounting to the full sum of 

the said goods shall become the absolute 
Property of the Hirer freed from payment of all further rent, but until 
payment of the said sum the Hirer shall remain Bailee only of the 


liability within two 
years will not have 
redeemed their bar- 
gains much under 
three years. The 
hire- purchase sys- 
tem makes for good 
quality. Payments 
cannot well be en- 
forced for articles 
that have not with- 
stood the wear and 


thereupon this 





to the enforcement said goods. tear of the period 
of re-delivery of 3 Any relaxation or indulgence which the Owner may show to the Hirer of instal ments, 
any goods sold shall not in any way prejudice his strict rights under this agreement. and, as the hirer 
under the system. or purchaser 

The adoption of pignetnre errs has the right of re- 

) u La 

sa hire-purchase em ae a en at geet 
system requires nae. who sells arti- 
the employment of COPYRIGHT. cles will find him- 
ela wit ie HIRE-PURCHASE AGREEMENT ISSUED BY HIRE TRADERS’ %€lf loaded with a 

ginner may Jack. PROTECTION ASSOCIATION stock of surren- 


If he find that 

a measure of this system is desirable, he 
may call in the services of firms who make 
it their business to take all risks, paying 
him the cash price whenever the article is 
delivered and the debt accepted, and taking 
as their profit the difference between the cash 
and the instalment price. It is much more 
rofitable for the retailer to shoulder the burden 
imself, and the instalment agency should be 


dered merchandise. 
The Keeping of all Kinds of Shops. 
The scheme of this course includes practical 
articles on every department of shopkeeping 
Such branches as are allied to one or other of the 
more important trades will be treated separately, 
so that the articles will be a guide to the adop- 
tion of side-line departments as well as to the 
establishment of independent shops. The articles 
begin in Part 6 of the Szetr-Epvucaror. 


Continued 
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Division of Fractions. 


Continued Fractions. 
as Vulgar Fractions. Fractions of Concrete Quantities. 
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Expression of Decimals 
Examples 





By HERBERT J. ALLPORT, M.A. 


88. Division of Fractions. 
the divisor is a whole number. 

Suppose we have to divide 4 by 4. 

We know § = a This fraction means that 
the unit is divided into 36 equal parts, and 28 
of the parts taken. If we divide the 28 parts 
by 4, we get 7 of them—t.e. xg. Hence {+ 4 


_e 
_— 


(i.) When 


30° 
Therefore, to divide a fraction by a whole 
number, we multiply the denominator by that 
number 

In the same way as already explained for 
multiplication, we cancel any common factors 
contained in the divisor and the numerator. 
Hence, if the numerator be exactly divisible 
by the divisor, we may divide a fraction by a 
whole number by dividing the numerator by that 
number. 


3 
7 27. ye KO 
Example 1. “77 = TF. 1% 62 Anes. 
2 
36, 4 
Example 2. “a 9 = qi Ans. 


(ii.) When the divisor is a fraction. 

In the operation 24 + 3, we have to find the 
number which, when multiplied by 3, will give 
24. Similarly, to find the value of # + i we 
have to find the fraction which, when multiplied 
by 3, will give ?. 





But : . : is the fraction which gives ? when 
x 
mh 5 3. as a = 3 x9 
multiplied by 3. Therefore, ag a6 


Hence, to divide by a fraction, invert the divisor 
and multiply. 

As in multiplication, mixed numbers must 
first be reduced to improper fractions. 

Example 8. Divide 3, by Bar 


Ye 


43 215 8 
ae 5 Ans 


340+ 53 = 7 ar 


14° 42 7 yy mA 


84. Brackets. Brackets are symbols used 
to join together two or more quantities, to 
indicate that they are to be treated as a single 
quantity. 

Thus, (34 — 14)+ 2} means that 14 is to be 
subtracted from 34, and the result divided 
by 23. The value of this expression is, there- 


fore, 
2g + 2¢ =) x = HH. 
Without the brackets, the value would be 
3} — + 4d = 3h - £ x the = 3b - = 3H. 
22 


It is necessary to have several shapes for 
brackets, such as( ), { |, |, since parts 
of an expression we wish to treat as a single 
quantity may already be enclosed in brackets. 

Example. Find the value of 

[G+ b+ (8+3)} - 16] + G-}). 


Given expression 
5 9 30 — 19 
=[Hyrg) Hl 


10 
P62 8 ya] 
Lg gd 1+ op 
3 


os ] 
~ [B-14] + 93, 


38-2 
27 87 
=I} x et = 1 Ans. 
Note that we first simplify the expressions in 


the innermost brackets, then proceed to the 
next inner bracket, and so on. 


85. We have, so far, only considered fractions 
in which both the numerator and the denom- 
inator are integers. These are called Simple 
Fractions. 

A Complex Fraction is one in which the 





numerator or denominator, or both, are 
fractions. 
31 ] VQ d 
Thus =*> » 4, are complex fractions. 
28 Fx 8 


Now, to divide a unit into 5 equal parts and 
take 3 of them gives the same result as dividing 
3 units into 5 parts and taking one of them— 
t.e., } represents the quotient of 3 divided by 5. 


6 
Hence $4 means ys + 4. 
24 
Therefore, to simplify a complex fractior 


reduce both numerator and denominator tc 
simple fractions, and divide the one by the 


Other. 
2) —- 18 + 33 
Ig+qy 
39 — 20 
Ble ee 
: oe ee 
4 


Example1. Simplify 


Given expression 


6- 20+ 9 
> NAPE asta ended. at 
“94 





X 13 
2% % 
2 


foal 


= 3}) +i x 1k Ans. 


— — 


| ~I 


oX|e~ 
ae 
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Example 2 Find the value of 


+H+ 3 
| ' ] &. l 
24° 3h 45 
Given expression 
20+ 15+ 12 47 
a) 60) 

T 3 a 7 
7Tt+TtS 7 137 2 
3.4 «5 

47 
_ 60 
"WT 4 84 + 65 
273 
13 
4 
_ 47 , 266) 47 | XX 611 Ge 
~ 60” 273 4)” KB 760 7": 
30 —3a——_— 


86. A Compound Fraction is a fraction of & 
fraction. 

Thus, ? of 4 is a compound fraction. 

To obtain BI of 4 we have to divide 4 into 
5 equal parts and take 3 of them. But 4+ 
5 = ,,. And three of these parts=3 x “ie 
= 1¥ 
—™ bh 

Hence ? of 4 = 33; which is also the value 
of 3 x 4. 

Therefore, the word “‘of” has the same 
meaning as x. 


87. In expressions where additions and sub- 
tractions as well as multiplications and divisions 
occur, the multiplications and divisions must be 
performed before the additions and subtractions. 

Thus } + 7 + § means that } is to be divided 
by {, and § is to be added t» the result. 

It does not mean that } is to be divided by 
the result obtained when we add 3 to §.— This 
would be represented by }- (gf + aL 

In such exyr-ssions as } -- 3 x §, each of the 
symbols x, +, refers only to the fraction 
immediately following it. 


1 3.5 128.265 
Thus 4 “oR XQ “gg g “or 
But, if the above expression were written 
}+ 2 of § it would mean that 3 of § is to be 
treated as a single panty: and the value 
would be f+ ($x 8)=4+18= |x je—8=11. 


88. Continued Fractions. A fraction 
of the following form is called a Continued 
Fraction. 


1 





l 


> ) + See _ a 


~ 


34 7 - 
144 
To simplify it, we begin at the lowest line. 
Thus, the given fraction 
706 








2 + eee 2+ an 
5 + == oe 
) ot 
3+ ° 4] 
6 
] 45 
Baer 
45 
236 


. 517 Ans 
EXAMPLES 10 


Arrange in order of magnitude, writing the 
ee first : 


1. i ARs 34. 
2. § oH #4, aco i. 
8. stih, gk» atyo- 


Find the value of 























4. 34+ 13+ 434+ 5%. 
5. h§ + 45 — 266. 
6. 3 - 4} + BE 65+ 79. 
7. tik—wie + os. 
8. 3 of yy of 5-4 of § ee 
9. (24 of 47 - 375) + (3 + 4% of 33). 
10. Gi x 39; - Ty + sth 4h x Bah, 
11. {2+ (5} + 94) of 48) +{8f — (48 + fof 53)}. 
sare) at 12%0f13Z (74 ~jof §)-+8}_ 
Bi Ol of 6 (108-27 of 4) +37 of 74 
13. “0 
ree 
oe ae 
34.3 
14 eee er | 
34 — —_ ee = 
Bet he a 
5+ } 3+4 
15,31 : 
Dias: oa 
3 a 
> _ _ i 
a 
34-3 


89. Expression of Decimal Fractions 
as Vulgar Fractions. 
Example. Express 5°375 as a vulgar fraction. 
°375 = 375 thousandths. 
Theretore. ¢°375 = 5yoo = 52_ Ans, 


Take the digits of the 
for the denominator 


Hence, the rule is: 
decimal for numerator ; 


put down 1 followed by as many noughts as 
there are digits in the decimal. Reduce this 
fraction to its lowest terms. 


90. Expreasion of Vulgar Fractions 
as Decimals. 

We have seen [Art. 85] that a vulgar fraction 
represents the quotient of the numerator 
dividel by the denominator. Therefore, to 
convert a vulgar fraction to a decimal fraction, 
we divide the numerator by the denominator. 

The process is, in fact, the same as that 
already explained in Art. 33. 


Example. Express 3} as a decimal. 


4)3°O Use factors of 32, and proceed 
8) *75 as in Ex. 1, Art. 83. 


°09375 Ana. 


It will be found in many cases that there 
is always a remainder, so that the quotient 


can be continued indefinitely. [Ex. 2, 
Art. 88.] 
FRACTIONS OF CONCRETE 
QUANTITIES 


91. From the definition of a vulgar fraction, 
it is clear that to obtain any required fraction of 
@ given compound quantity we divide by the 
denominator of the fraction and multiply the 
result by the numerator. 


Example 1. Find the value of }, of £3 17s. 44d. 
£ s. d. 
9)3 17 44 
8 73* 
isaac 


* After dividing the pence by 9, there isa 
remainder 1d. == jd. and $+ 9= jh = 4. 


Example 2. Find the value of 43 of 
£6 18s 2d. 
£s d. . 
8) 618 2 


"17 3t =} of £6 18s. 2d. 
3 


211 9% = 8 of £A 18s, 2d. 
2712 8 =4 x £6 18s. 2d. 


£30 4 BE Ans. 


To obtain the value of a given decimal fraction 
of a concrete quantity, we may reduce the 
decimal to a vulgar fraction and proceed as 


above. 
Or, we may adopt the method shown in the 


following examples. 
Example 8. Find the value of 2°13625 
of £5. 
2° 13625 of £5 = casas 
13° 62508 8. 
12 
7°50 d. 
4 


278 far 
£10 138. Td. Ans. 


MATHEMATICS 


_Explanation. Multiply 2°13625 by 5. Mul- 
tiply the decimal part of the product by 20 to 
reduce it to shillings. Multiply the decimal 
part of the shillings by 12 to reduce it to pence ; 
and so on. 


Example 4 Find the value in th. and 
decimal of a tb. of °0123 of 3 tons 5 ewt. 47 Ib. 
3 tons 5 ewt. 47 Ib. 
20 Reduce the tons, 
65 cwt. ete.. to tb. and take 
112 °0123 of the result. 
607 
672 
7327 tb. 
"0123 
73°27 
14° 654 
2°1981 


90°1221 Ib. Ane. 

§2. The converse of this operation is to find 
by what fraction (vulgar or decimal) we must 
multiply one given quantity to produce another — 
given quantity. : 

Example 1. What fraction of 2 tons 7 cwt. 
2 qrs. is 1 ton 8 cwt. 2 qrs.? 

xpress each of the quantities as simple 
quantities in terms of the same unit. 

Thus, 2 tons 7 cwt. 2 qrs. = 190 qrs. 
and 1 ton 8 cwt. 2 qrs. = 114 qrs. 

Hence | ton 8 cwt. 2 qrs. is evidently }44 of 
2 tons 8 cwt. 2 qrs.— 

t.e., Required fraction = }}§ = 3 Ans. 


We therefore have the following rule. To 
express one compound quantity as the fraction 
of another of the same kind, reduce the quanti- 
ties to terms of the same unit; take the first 
y haan for numerator and the second for 

enominator. 

Example 2. Reduce £7 3s. 2jd. to the 
decimal of £5 4s. 2d. 


£ os. d. £ ss. d. 
7 3 2% 5 4 2 

20) 20 Here we re- 
143 8 “104 8. duce the two 
lL 12 amounts to 
1718 ivsod _ farthings, and 
a = divide the first 
6375 far. OOO far, DY the second. 





5° 000)6° 875 
1-375 Ans. 


93. Miscellaneous Questions Involv- 
ing Fractions. 

Example 1. In a cricket match, one man 
made } of the total runs; another man made 
3 of the remainder. These two scores differed 
by 7; what was the total ? 

First man made } of the total. 

Second man made } of the remainder, = 4 of 
% of the total = 4% of the total. Therefore, 
difference between their scores = (}—%) of the 


total =33+ -= 1 of the total. 


Hence, 7 runs is | of the total: so that the 
total = 7 x 9= 63 runs Anz. 
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Example 2. In paying two bills, one of which 
excceds the other by i of the less, the change 
out of a £5 note is half the difference of the bills. 
What are the two amounts ? 

Difference between the bills = 4 of smaller 
bill. 

And, change out of £5 = } difference between 
the bills = } of 4 of smaller = 3 of smaller. 

But, the larger bill equals 1} times the smaller. 
Therefore, since the two bills and the change 
make £5, we have 

(14 + 1 + 4) of the smaller bill = £5; 
i.e., 24 times the smaller = £5. 
Therefore, 


Smaller bill = =? ={"" "**= } 
| Ans. 
and =e 
Larger bill = £2+ 4 of £2 = £2133. 4d. 


Example 8, For one-third of a mile a 
submarine cable is laid overland, , of it is 
suspended in the water, {# lies on the bed of the 
sea. Find its length. 

The fraction of the cable Jaid overland is 
evidently (l—ys — £#) of ite length. 

240-220-219 1... 
aay oT = oan of ite length. 
.. gty of its length = } of a mile. 
Hence, total length = 242 = 80 miles Ans. 


EXAMPLES 11 


1. Reduce the difference between 4 of +5; of a 
guinea and ‘128 of £1 to the decimal of half- 


a-crown. 

2. Express 2°. x or of an hour in minutes. 

8. Asum of money is divided amongst three 
men, 80 that the first has } of it, the second has # 
and the third has 38s. What is the sum ? 

4. A boy sold his knife for half-a-crown and 
pane a quarter of what it cost him. For 

ow much should he have sold it to gain a 
quarter of the selling price ? 

5. A man left £450 to his youngest son, 3 of 
his money to his second son, and to his eldest 
son he left as much as to the other two together. 
How much money did he leave altogether ? 

6. Three brothers have a sum of money 
divided amongst them so that each has & of 
what his next eldest brother has. The eldest 
has £73 2s, 6d. more than the youngest. Find 
the sum of money. 

7. What decimal of } of 2}3 of £2 is equal to 
°65375 of £17 - 14°295 crowns ? 

8. In walking from one town to another, a 
man finds that at two o’clock he has completed 
} of his journey, and at 2.15 he has completed 
j. At what time will he reach his destination ? 


9. A woman had a certain number of oranges. 
She sells A half of them and one more, to B 
she sells half the remainder and one more, to 
*) she sells half the new remainder and one more, 
and she now sells one more than half of what 


= 
oes 


she has left to D. She has three oranges left. 
How many had she at first ? 

10. At a point of his journey from one piace 
to another, a man noticed that ¢ of the distance 
he had already travelled was } the distance he 
still had to go. After another 2} miles he had 
just completed half his journey. How many 
miles had he still to go when he made the first 
observation ? 


Anaewers to Arithmetic 
EXAMPLES 1 


1. 770904. 2. 395504. 38.9712. 4. No. 
of third class = 389—177 = 212; No. of second 
class = 389—262=—127; No. of first class = 
177 —127 = 50. 5. (a) 42367065 ; (b) 2494851612. 
6. He sells 129 sheep for 7s. each more 
than they cost. Gain on these = 129 x 7 = 903s. 
He sells 82 sheep at a loss of 3s. each. 
Loss on these = 82 x 3 = 246s. On the whole, he 
gains 903 — 246 = 657s. 7. (a) 14403; (6) 1141 
quo. 505 rem.; (c) 608379 quo. 196126 rem. 


8. Total gain = £840-—£720 = £120. Gain on 
each animal = £2, .*. No. of animals = 120-2 
= 60. .*. Price he paid for each animal = £720 + 


60 = £12. 9. To give the first boy 2, the second 3, 
and the third 4, requires 2+ 3-+4= 9 marbles. 
Since 270-+-9= 30, the first boy can therefore 
have thirty 2’s, the second thirty 3’s, the third 
thirty 4’s—ée, 60, 90, 120, respectively. 
10. 1 Ib. of coffee is worth 18--3—+t.e., 6 1b, 
sugar. .*. 82 lb. are worth 82 x 6 = 492 Ib. sugar. 


EXAMPLES 2 


1. 659°71012. 2, 141°23571. 


8. (a) 658476; 
(b) 677°97647. 4. (a) 4:2167; 


(b) 588411. 


5. (2) 23705°5; (b) 5°563296; (c) °1443532. 
6. (a) 518°4256; (b) 1°29519. 7. (a) 0203704: 
(b) 34-6469090 ...; (c) ‘316. 8 (a) ‘02579; 


(b) 575°65. 9. (a) 6°88; (b) 0601; (c) :001963; 
(d) 6000. 10. (a) 120000 ; (b) 2°73665; (c) 4725. 
11. We have te divide 463 hundredths into 
36419°85 hundredths. The quotient is 78, and 
remainder 305-85 hundredths—.e., 3°0585. Thus, 
the subtraction can be done 78 times, and the 
remainder is 3°0585. 12. 58921°09175. 18 
37'5025. 14. 280°03. 15. 3. 16. 60000. 


EXAMPLES 8 
1. 291911. 2. 46125. 8. 6241852, 4 47380. 


5. 120021. 6, 484347. 7. 1691. 8, 4275. 
9. 2171. 10. 467. 11. 11237. 12, 128268. 
13. 51799. 14. 495780. 15. 2008800. 16. 
13188. 17. 1757. 18. 163539. 19. 1079822. 
20. 26651. 21. 27477. 22. 1190274. 938. 
14664. 24. 224028. 25. 37524. 26. 3671316. 
27. 185337. 28. 75727. 29. 263970. _— 30. 
wa 81. 232. 82. 494. 83.15. 34. 
6. 


[The answers to Examples 4—11 appear in 
Part 6 of the Szi¥-EpucarTor. ] a 


Note: In Examples 7, No. 13, page 230, for 
£29 15s. read £29 5s. 


Continued 
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The Magnetic Needle 5 


Continued from page 5d 


OPERATIONS IN FIELD SURVEYING 


Including Tacheometrical and Plane Table Surveying. 


Finding the True North. 





By Professor HENRY ROBINSON 


Declination or Variation of the Herschel describes the azimuth as the angular 
Magnetic Needle. This is the horizontal —_distanco of a celestial object from the as or 
angle that the compass-needle makes with the south point of the horizon, according as it is the 
true meridian, and is never a constant quantity. north or south polo of the horizon which is 
The value of the variation of the needle is given elevated. when the object is referred to the 
every year in “ Whitaker’s Almanac.” It is 


necessary to obtain the value of the angle due 
to the variation of the needle when plans are 
being plotted to “true” north, in order that 
corrections may be made to the compass readings 
which are taken in the field, and from which 
the plan is being plotted. 

The daily variation in the declination of the 
needle consists in a swinging of the needle 
through an arc of about 8 in., the north end 
having its extreme easterly variation about 
8 a.m., and its extreme westerly variation about 
1.30 p.m., the mean declination taking place 
about 10.30 a.m. and 8 p.m. 

To Find the True North. The meridian 
of a station on the earth’s surface is a great 
circle passing through the North | 
and South Poles, and through 
the station. The  inter-section 
of this circle with the sensible 
horizon of the observer is called a 
meridian line, and marks the north 


, 


A é POLE Stan (Pe anve) 


' 
: | YARSA MINOA 


horizon by a vertical circle. 

It is evident that when the altitudes of the 
sun—or of a star—are equal on either side of the 
meridian, its azimuths or bearings, whether 
reckoned both from the north or both from the 
south point of the horizon, must also be equal. 
Consequently, a line through the north and south 
points of the horizon will bisect the horizontal 
arc thus determined, and may therefore be 
marked on the ground. 

Allowance for the Sun’s Deflection. 
In observing the sun very accurately, either 
its upper or lower limb should be taken. If 
much time elapses between the observations, a 
correction must be applied to compensate for 
the change in the sun’s declination during 
the interval. 

From mid-winter to mid-summer 
the sun gradually approaches the 
North Pole, and consequently a 
shorter period will intervene between 
ascending from a certain altitude 


‘| 

and south points of his horizon. @® | to the meridian to descending from 
This, of course, varies according the meridian to a similar titude 
to the geographical position of “=~ ~ 2 on the other side (which is in 
the observer. Amethodoffinding “* s e' forthern latitudes). The reverse 
the line of meridian by the sun ~~ ” takes place from mid-summer to 
has already been explained when e4 oe *¥ mid-winter. The change of declina- 
dealing with ‘Chain Surveying.” g ! ‘cas tion is given for every hour in the 
Another method is that known | URSA MAJOR Nautical Almanac. 


and ie 


) 

the telescope of a theodonte, and carefully 
level the instrument. Observe the sun at some 
distance to the east of the meridian an hour or 
two before noon, as about noon the motion 
of the sun is nearly parallel to the horizon. 
In this position, take the reading on the 
horizontal scale of the instrument, the vertical 
arc being securely clamped. When the sun 
has passed the meridian and is descending 
in the west, turn the telescope so as to 

ot it, the vertical arc still being clamped. 


evident that the ajtituae 1s preciwely wo sau ac 
that observed before noon. Take the reading on 
the horizontal scale, then the difference between 
this and the reading taken before noon will 
be the aztmuthal, or horizontal arc, described 
by the sun in the interval between the two 
observations. 


Another simple method is by 


Alioth, which is one of the combination known 
as the Great Bear (Ursa Major) [48]. 

It is known that these stars pass the meridian 
within about nine minutes of each other. The 
method of obtaining the meridian from these 
stars is as follows: Suspend two plummets by 
fine thread at the end of a rod exactly between 
the star Alioth (B) and the eye when the former 
ig nearing the meridian. Then, at the moment 
the pole star (A) is also seen along the two 


plumb lines, they will be nearly in the plane of 
inh io than fiwad 


See sees Bee It 
is now proposed to give some information with 
regard to a few instruments that are used in 
connection with the work for purposes of rapid 
field-work. 

The most usual method has been to fix the 
positions of points on a plan by means of the 
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theodolite and chain, whilst their differences of 
vertical height have been obtained by the level. 
In recent years the theodolite has come into 
prominence on account of the accuracy that can 
be obtained in arriving at the differences of 
level of places by means of the vertical circle of 
the instrument, while at the same time the 
direction and position of points with regard to 
one another may be fixed by readings to an 
ordinary level-staff. 

Another form of theodolite used for this 
purpose is the Tachometer, which is really a 
transit theodolite provided with “stadia” hairs 
and a special lens, which makes the principal 
inside focus of the object-glass coincide with the 
vertical axis of the instrument. This construc- 
tion enables distances 
to be directly computed 
from the station at which 
the instrument is placed 
without the necessity of 
making any allowance 
for the focal distance 
falling outside the central 
axis, as would have to he 
dione were the stadia 
hairs placed in an 
ordinary theodolite. The 
Omnimeter is another 
form of instrument for 
reading distances direct. 

The Plane Table. 
The Vlane Table is 
another means by which 
surveys may be rapidly 
made and plotted in the 
tield as the work proceeds. 





Anenlargement of these hairs is shown at the side 
of the illustration [44]. The lower part of the illus- 
tration shows the arrangement of levelling screws. 

The three tnangular plates BBB are let in 
the under-side of the board, and the support is 
screwed into them. The table is then levelled 
by means of three screws, of which one (A) is 
shown. When this is done, the lower pet of the 
support is clamped by the screw C. e clamp 
screw D and the tangent screw T are used to fix 
the upper part of the board either to the meridian 
by means of the compass, or to any desired line 
of sight to which the board is to be directed. 

Using the Plane Table. The general 
method of procedure is as follows : [45] 

A base line is firstchained on the ground as 
ARB, the plane table is set 
up over station A, and 
the position of A _ is 
marked on the paper at 
any convenient point to 
suit the various points of 
the survey to be obtained 
later. A plumb - bob 
should be provided, fitted 
to a clamp to fix to the 
table, for getting accur- 
ately the position of the 
station on the paper. 

Having fixed the posi- 
tion A, the compass is 
placed on the paper and 
moved about until the 
needle becomes stationary 
to the north. Lines are 
then drawn round the box 
in order that the meridian 


tie ee 
It is now proposed to ra SRP oe os So line may again be used 
give a brief description a BS “> at any othor station as a 
of the various means of 7 <= a ww’ check. The edge of the 
surveying by the fore- Se tn ruler—called the fiducial 


going methods. 

The plane table is an 
instrument which has 
not been much employed 
in this country, owing 
chictly to the  uncer- 
tuintv of the climate, 
but abroad its use has 
vielded excellent results. 
and the various parts 
have been developed in 
order to make it more 
accurate. In its simplest form it consists of a 
plain drawing-board (on which drawing-paper is 
tixed) about 2 ft. square, mounted on a firm 
tripod, and provided with a flat rule, or 
** alidade,” as it is termed, with a sight vane at 
each end, by means of which sights are taken to 
the required points. 

A compass, in a small metallic box, is used 
for fixing the meridian line on the paper. Abroad, 
this simple form of alidade has been very much 
improved, and means have also been introduced 
to enable the table to be levelled. Instead of 
the sight-vanes, the alidade is provided with a 
telescope with cross hairs for measuring the 
distances, 
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a edge—is now placed at 
ue the point a, which corre- 
sponds to A on the ground, 
and the ruler is moved 
until B is sighted. The 
line a bis then drawn, and 
its measured distance 
scaled off on this line. 
Any other required direc- 
tions, as C, D, E, and F, 
are now sighted in the 
same way, care being 
taken to mark the lines for verification. The 
table is then moved to B, the alidade is placed 
along ab, and the table is moved until the 
point a is sighted. The directions from b to 
(, D, E and F are then sighted, and the lines 
drawn, their intersection points will then give 
the positions of these places on the plan. As 
in the case of the Station Pointer, which is 
explained elsewhere, care must be taken to avoid 
the adoption of a point in which the position of 
the table and the objects to be located are 
on the circumference of a circle, as under these 
conditions correct fixing is impossible. 
Tacheometrical Surveying. It is im- 
possible in the space allotted to this portion of 


the work to describe every form of instrument 
used in the locating of points by angular measure- 
ment, commonly called tacheometry. This part of 
the subject will, however, be dealt with by the em- 


ployment of the theodolite and by the tacheometer. 


In the first case, readings are taken to two 
known points on a level-staff, whilst in the second 
case hairs are placed in the diaphragm of the 





telesco (called 

3 stadia ” hairs). P 
The number of iN 
divisions on a level- 

staff that are inter- 


sected by these 
hairs gives the 
distance of the staff 
from the _ instru- 
ment, provided the 
telescope be truly 
horizontal, and the 
staff vertical. 

In the event of 
the telescope being 
elevated, or de- 
pressed, some modi- 
fication is required, 
for reasons which 
will be explained. 
If the student is desirous of going more deeply into 
the subject, the work of Mr. Kennedy on ‘ Survey- 
ing with the Tacheometer,” or a paper by Mr. 
Wilfrid Airy in the ‘‘ Proceedings of the Institution 
of Civil Engineers,” will be found valuable. 

The position of the main survey lines must be 
fixed by traversing, or by triangulation, as we 
have already explained. The directions of the 
points may be fixed either by taking their 
bearings, or by their angles with some known 
point. In surveying by vertical angles, readings 
are taken to known portions of the level-staff 
giving a base prefer- 
ably of 10 ft.—that 
is, by taking the 
readings at 2 and 12 
{t. on the staff. 

In the illustration 
(46], let PP! be two 
well-defined points 
on the staff to which 


the telescope is 
directed in suc: 
eession, so that 


AP = pand PP! = s, 
both of which are 
known. Let a be 
the angle subtended 
at T by PM, and g 
the angle subtended by P' M, these angles being 
read. Let TM=d and PM=h. Then from 
the triangles PTM and P’TM 
P!1M =d tan # and PM = d tan a 
Therefore PP' = P!1M — PM =d tan 8 -d tana 


Now PP! = s = d (tan p —tan a). 
« du: rn. ee 1 
oe ~. tang — tana‘' ee 
Also PM -- h= d tan a 
ae stana 2 


= tan 8 = tan a ee ee 


45. SURVEY WITH PLANE TABLE 





46. SURVEYING BY 
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In the previous formula, tan g—tan a will be 
always positive, because the angles taken below 
the horizontal are called negative angles, which 
makes tan a positive when it is larger than 
tan 8. The height of the theodolite (¢) above 
the ground must be measured in order to get 
the level of A with regard toC. Theheight, p, of 
the staff above the ground at A must also be 
E allowed for. It 
must also be re- 

membered that 
when jong sights 
are taken, the cor- 
rection for curva- 
ture and refraction 
must be allowed 
for. The formula 
for these has 
already been given. 

With work of 
this kind when the 
tacheometer is 
employed the prin- 
ciples are the same, 
only that with this 
instrument 
‘stadia ”’ hairs are 
provided, by which 
any number of divisions on the staff seen 
between the hairs represents the distance of the 
stall from the observing station when the 
telescope is horizontal. 

The measuring angle m I n [47] usually em- 
ployed has a constant — 0°02, and whatever unit 
of measurement it is intended to adopt must be 
proportioned to this on the staff, so that the 
number of divisions seen between the stadia 
hairs may represent the distance of the staff 
from the instrument. 


Z| 
4 4 


For instance, we shall assume that it 1s 
required to read 
distances in feet. 


In order to get, for 
example, ten divi- 
vions on the staff to 
show between the 
hairs when it is LO 
ft. from the instru- 
ment, the following 
will have to be the 
size of cach division 
when the constant 
of the measuring 
angle =is = 0'02—~ 
namely, 10’ x 02 = 
2-4" on the staff 
for ten divisions, 
or 0:02 foot for each division, or double the size 
of the division on an ordinary level-staff. If, 
therefore, the distance from the vertical axis of 
the instrument to the staff be called D, then, when 
the telescope is horizontal, D = g the number 
of divisions between the hairs. 


Com penaation for Tilting Telescope. 
When, however, the telescope is tilted, as is 
generally the case, it is necessary to employ 
some modification. In the illustration, Io is the 
central line of vision, and the staff MN is held 
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VERTICAL ANGLES 


CIVIL ENGINEERING 


vertical, as shown. If the — had been sie 
rpendicular to the line of vision, a8 mn, 
fistanos D = g, as previously explained, instead 
of which the hairs cut at MN called G Then 
D = G sin V, and the horizontal distance D=G 
sin? V, and the height from the horizontal to the 
central line of vision T= H cotan V. When V 
is more than a right angle, as for angles of 


depression, the formule become 
H = G cos* (V—90°) \ 
T = H tan (V—90°) LK 


The height, T, is from the horizontal we \ 


-_ 


axis to the central line of vision. This is easily 
>btained without the use of the formula, as follows. 
If zand y equal the number of divisions between 
the bottom of the staff and the two wires, 


cunt e 


She ground and the central line of sight, and if 
nultiplied by the size of one division gives the 


TACHEOMETER DIAPHRAGM 


is the number of divisions between 





height in units. For finding the difference of 

level, three combinations occur, as shown in 49. 

Calling the height of the instrument q, and the 

difference of level L in the upper figure 
L=q+T-—m. 

In the next figure LL = q - T +m. 

In the lower figure L=q — m — T. 

To ensure the verticality of the staff, the 
holder should carry a light plumb- 
line, or have a small circular level 
fixed to the back of the staff. 

ee ae sperttees the 
measuring e in meter. 
The illustration [48] shows two hori- 
zontal hairs, a and b, placed in the dia- 

at equal 
distances from the 
central line of 
vision. Q is & 
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49. LEVELLING BY TACHEOMETRY 


converging lens placed between the object- 
glass O and the diaphragm. F (the principal 
inside focus of the object-glass O) coincides with 
the vertical axis of the instrument. Parallel 
rays of light pass a and b, and are deflected to 
E, the focal point of the lens Q. They leave 
the lens O in line with its principal] interior 
focus F, forming the measuring angle BFA. 


Continued 


[Noir] 

Tue Navy. On page 163 of the Szrr-Epucator appears a paragraph indicating the course 0’ 
cadets entering the Navy. These conditions have now been modified, and the last vestige of them 
disappeared last month (November, 1905). The new regulations are embodied in the followin: 
paragraph, and will be dealt with at length in the course which deals fully with the Navy: 

raining for Executive and Engineer branches of Royal Navy, and for Royal Marines, is identica 
until after examination for Sub-lieutenant. Boys must be of European descent, and sons of Britist 
subjects. _ Entrance by examination after nomination. Age 12}—13. Nominations and examina. 
tions three times a year in March, July, and December. Four years in the training establishments 
costing £100 a year inclusive, is followed by three years at sea, during which a private income o 
£50 a year is necessary. Then the youth examination as Acting Sub-lieutenant, and is sen 
to England to complete his training, selecting the branch of the service to which he will be attached. 
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TRAVEL 


The Best Plan of Seeing Historical and Living Belgium in a Short Time 5 
How to Visit France, giving a Model Itinerary and Suggstions for Cyclists 





Continued fron 
page 515 


By J. AA HAMMERTON and WILLIAM DURBAN, B.A. 


WE shall endeavour in the smallest possible 

space to sketch out model tours in 
Europe and farther afield, and by giving liste 
of useful books to read, do all that is 
within our power to ensure the wisest appli- 
cation of the rules Arig derived. aiid 
from our own personal experience, we have 
already laid down. Bearing always in mind 
the readers to whom money is a prime con- 
sideration no less than time, we have framed 
our itineraries so that they may be of the 
greatest use to those who have littie leisure and 
leas money at their dis , taking a fortnight 
to be the ave holiday at the command of 
our readers, and the financial resources of the 
ordinary clerk or school-teacher as the measure 
of expenditure in our calculations. 


BELGIUM 


Belgium is the most accessible country on the 
Continent for the English tourist, the cheapest 
to visit, and one of the most important in any 
scheme of educational travel. Nowhere are 
there towns more potent to stir the imagination, 
to awaken the feeling for romance, than Bruges 
and Ghent ; Brussels is an ideal example of a 
fine modern capital evolved from an old historic 
town, while Antwerp is full of bright and cosmo- 
oe life, and boasts rich treasures of art. 

or beginners in foreign travel Belgium has the 
further advantage that it may be visited in one 
week without undue haste, the distances betwecn 
the towns being short, and the places of intcrest 
near to each other. We therefore make an excep- 
tion in its case by giving an itinerary for one weck. 


A Week in Belgium. It is advisable 
to enter Belgium by way of Ostend, in order 
to make one’s itinerary fit in with the historical 
interest of the country. Ostend itself is to be 
ignored entirely, as it is merely a Belgian 
Blackpool, and the traveller will proceed at once 
to Bruges, which is only fourteen miles inland. 


First Day. Arriving at Bruges early in the 
evening, sleep there, and begin sight-seving next 
morning. Go first to the Grand’ Place, the great 
open space in the heart of the town, now almost 
deserted, once the busiest scene in Flanders, if not 
inall Europe. Bruges in the fifteenth century was at 
the height of its glory, the most opulent town of 
Europe outside of Italy, the seat -f the Dukes of 
Burgundy. Its treasures of art and architecture 
date from that era of splendid prosperity. The 
Belfry is famous all the..world over; innumerable 
poets have written about it, notably Longfellow. 
Ascend to the top, where the machinery of the 
wonderful bells is shown, and a fine view of Flanders 
and Holland obtained. The Belfry was the core of 
medizval Bruges, and dates from the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries. Visit the Palais de Justice, 
the Hotel de Ville, and the Chapel du Saint Sang 
(Chapel of the Holy Blood), all close by. Next 
proceed to the Hopital Saint Jean, which contains 


some of the rarest gems of Flemish art, the collection 
of Hans Memling’s masterpieces (Ifr. admission). 
The Academy, the Cathedral, and the churches of 
Notre Dame and St. Jacques, not to say tho many 
quaint old streets, the canals, and other attractions 
of the town cannot be seen in one day. Goonin the 
evening to Ghent, a railway journey of only 25 milos. 


SECOND Day. In the fourteenth century GHENT 
was the leading manufacturing city of Europe, and 
as a republic under Jacques van Artevelde it was the 
ally of England. The town is still a considerable 
one, and is rich in memorials of its past splendour. 
The Cathedral (which contains the world-famous 
altar-piece, the Adoration of the Lamb, by Hubert 
and Jan van Eyck), the Hotel de Ville, the Kelfry, 
the Castle (where the third son of Edward III. was 
born while Queen Philippa was a guest of the Re- 
public, and was thus known as ‘‘ John of Gaunt ’’- - 
Ghent), may all be seon in one day. These are only 
a few of the many interesting places in this most 
interesting town, where one might with advantage 
spend at least three days. Proceed in the evening 
to Brussels, 33 mules. 


Tarp, FourtH AND FirtH Days. One has now 
got a glimpse of the country’s illustrious past, and 
Brusskxs offers a bright spectacle of its present 
prosperity. Make first for the Grand’ Place, in point 
of architecture perhaps the most curious place in the 
world. Here are situate the famous Hotel de Ville, 
the Maison du Roi, and a number of the ancient 
Guild Houses, the whole square having undergone 
only slight change in the last four centurios. The 
Cathedral would next be visited, and then one would 
climb by the Rue de Ligne to the high town, whore the 
Congress Column is worth ascending for its magnificent 
view over the town and the fair province of Brabant. 
Tho Park, the Royal Palace, aud the Art Galleries, 
with a walk round the Palais de Justice, would com- 
plete a well-filled day. Next day, by making good 
uxe of the splendid tramway service, the outer parts 
of the town, such as the Bots de la Cambre, the Royal 
suburb of Laeken, the Porte de Hal, could be visited, 
and perhaps also the Wiertz Museum, which contains 
the extraordinary paintings of Brussels’ mad artist. 
The third day could be devoted to the little excursion 
to the Field of Waterloo, leaving time for visiting 
some of the minor places of interest in the city. 


Sixth Day. One of the most interesting churches 
in Belgium is the Cathedral of Maines, which few 
tourists ever visit, because the town is midway be- 
tween Brussels and Antwerp, and only an occasional 
travellor seems to think of breaking his journey there, 
just as there must be a hundred who go straight 
through from Calais to Paris for every one that get 
out to see Amiens. The best plan is to book one’r 
luggage direct on to Antwerp, and stop for two o: 
three hours at Malines before completing the journey 
to Antwerp, where it would be possible to arrive 
early in the afternoon. ANTWERP is leas rich thar 
any of the other cities in historio buildings, as the 
town was well nigh destroyed by Spaniards in the 
sixteenth century, and its prosperity as a grea 
commercial seaport is of comparatively recent date 
Its only building of supreme interest is the splendic 
Cathedral. It has a number of minor churches whic. 
the tourist with no time to spare need not visit. The 
best plan would be to go to an hotelon the Place Vert 
on the afternoon of arrival and devote the remainde 
of the day to visiting the cathedral and wanderin, 
about the town. It is one of the most irregular town: 
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on the Continent, and the tram-lines are the only 
safe guide for the tounst to follow who doos not wish 
to waste his time in a maze of tortuous strects. 

SeventH Day. The Plantin Museum, which was 
the residence and business place of the famous family 
of printers and publishers who, for upwards of 
300 years, carried on @ princely business in Antwerp, 
must take a morning from even the hastiest tourist, 
and the remainder of the day will be profitably 
spent in the Picture Gallery, with its magnificent 
collection of paintings by Rubens, Matsys, and the 
masters of the Flemish School. 

Thus in one week, and at very little cost, one 
can make a beginning in Continental travel, 
which will whet the appetite for more, and urge 
the tyro to fare farther afield in the most 
delightful and most profitable of all forms of 


education. 


Longer Tours. It should be added, of 
course, that as three days might be devoted 
to Bruges, the same to Ghent, a week to 
Brussels, and tive days to Antwerp, while 
Qudenarde is not unworthy of a little ex- 
cursion, and there is the whole charming 
region of the Ardennes to explore, one can 
easily spend from a fortnight to a month in 
sccing Belgium. But the essentially educative 
tour is that sketched out above, for which three 
weeks would allow of leisurely progress, a fort- 
night for doing it reasonably well, and a weck 
for gaining a good first impression of the country. 

Hotels. Hotels in Belgium are cheap and 
clean. Jn Brussels one can get accommodation 
from 5 frances (4s. 2d.) a day upwards. The 
charge mentioned is contemptibly small for 
food and Jodging, but there are many respect - 
able restaurant-hotels in’ Jess central parts 
where the expense does not exceed that 
figure. Ixclles is a convenient district for such 
a lodging. The best plan is to go to one of 
the better hotels in the town, where prices for 
bedrooms alone range from 2s. 6d. upwards, 
and take one’s meals wherever convenient. 
In Bruges, Ghent. and the lesser towns, hotel 
charges are very modest. 

Fares. Qur itinerary involves a_ ticket 
enabling the tourist to travel to Brussels e7d 
Ostend, Bruges, and Ghent, returning = rid 
Antwerp, Ghent and Bruges to Ostend. There 
wre three trains daily vid Dover and Ostend to 
Brussels. Fares: Single, 38s. 10d., 28s. 4d. ; 
return (380 days), 70s. Sd. Sls. 8d. Third class 
is limited to night service. Single, 17s. 6d. ; 
return (14 days), 31s. 0 A small extra payment 
enables the traveller to return by Antwerp. 

The cheapest way is to sail from London 
and take third-class railway tickets in Belgium. 
From London to Ostend, vessels of the General 
Steam Navigation Co. convey passengers twice 
weekly from St. Katherine's Dock. Fares: 
Single, 7x. Gd.. Gs. ; return, 10s. 6d.. 9s, Between 
Antwerp and London, rid Harwich, there is 
a daily service (Fares; Single, 26s.. 15s.: return. 
40s.. 24s.), and two sailings weekly direct by 
G. S. N. boats; while the Sutcliffe line from 
Grimsby sails on Mondays, Wednesdays and 
Saturdays (Fares: Single, 15s. ; return, 25s.). 

Books to Read. “Cities of Belgium” 
(3s. 6d. net.), by the late Grant Allen. * Belgian 
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Life in Town and Country,” by D. C. Boulger 
(Newnes, 3s. 6d.). “Belgium and the Belgians,” 
by Cyril Scudamore (Blackwood, 6s.). “ Bruges,”’ 


in the ‘Medieval Towns” series, by E. 
Gilliat-Smith: (Dent, 4s. 6d. net} ‘‘ Bruges 
la Morte,” novel by Georges Rodenbach, 


English translation, Sonnenschein (6s.). 


FRANCE 

The richest and most interesting country in 
all Europe, the most varied, our nearest neigh- 
bour—what shall we say of fair France? To 
mention its many fine provinces, with their 
wealth of historical and legendary lore, their 
diversified scenery, their intimate association with 
England in the days of old, when our Kings 
were also rulers of this magnificent country, is 
to sketch out a programme of travel that might 
well occupy one for many years, and leave the 
country unexhausted in the end. Picardy, 
with its dcad old towns in the north; Normandy, 
rich in Gothic architecture and memories of our 
Norman kings ; Brittany, with its natural beauty 
and its Celtic memorials, its people the kindred 
of our own friends in Wales, still speaking a 
language that is practically the same as Welsh ,; 
the Loire, with its wonderful castles, ** the 
garden of France ’”’; the Vendée, the Cevennes, 
Auvergne, Provence, and all the Roman pro- 
vinces of the South, boasting, as in the arenas 
at Nimes and Arles, the Pont du Gard, and other 
treasures of classic architecture, gems worthy 
to rank with the best of Italy and of Greece ; 
the Vosges, unrivalled for mountain scenery, 
and many more provinces not less interesting in 
their individual ways—ceach and all invite us, 
xeeming to say: ‘‘Confine your travels to 
Irance and you will have enough to do all your 
days!” That is indeed true, but only the 
specialist can afford so great a luxury as to 
familiarise himself with all the glories of this 
glorious country. We must select from its 
inexhaustible possibilities of travel just enough 
to show the reader how he may draw sufficient 
thence to furnish his mind with a fair con- 
ception of its grandeur. 

A Fortnight in France. In fourteen 
days much can be seen, but it is hopeless 
to attempt a comprehensive tour of France in 
that time. The great towns of living and 
historical interest are so far apart that it would 
be preposterous to endeavour to see manv of 
them in so short a period. Paris, Orleans, 
Tours, Clermont Ferrand, Nimes, Lyons, Bor- 
deaux, Marseilles, Nice, Nancy—look at the 
map of France and you will realise how hopeless 
it would be to think of visiting these cities, ant 
they are but a few, in the course of a tour that 
did not extend into many weeks. We must 
therefore devise a fortnight’s itinerary which 
will give the beginner a good first impression of 
Northern France, and outline several tours, 
especially for cyclists, who, above all, can get 
the best out of the country. 

First Day. By travelling at night, arrive in tho 
morning at St. Mato. The Cathedral is interesting, 
but the town is mvre so. Most of the day may be 


xpent to advantago in rambling about the old streeta 
within the ramuarts. Sec the Tomb) of Chateaubrivad 


on a little island near the harbour, whither one can 
walk at low tide. Sr. SERVAN and Param: are close 
at hand, and may be visited, not for any historical 
associations, but for their importance as thriving 
French watering-places. 


SzconD Day. Take train to Pontorson, stopping 
by the way at Dou to inspect the fine Cathedral. 
From Pontorson proceed by diligence to Monr Sr. 
MicHEL. This is one of the greatest curiosities in 
France, and should on no account be omitted. 
We have spent days there at atime. Stay at one of 
the excellent hotels on the Mount. 


Turep Day. If time will permit walk round the 
Mount, outside the ramparts, to gain a good idea 
of this most wonderful piece of medieval architecture. 
About midday return to Pontorson and train to 
AVRANCHES, & delightful old town- where a large 
colony of English residents used to exist. 


FourtH Day. Travel to Bayeux, stopping for an 
hour at St. LO to lunch and visit the fine Cathedral. 
At BayvEux, see the beautiful Cathedral on theo 
evening of arrival. 


Firth Day. Spend a good deal of the forenoon 
examining the world-famous Bayeux Tapestry, 
reputed to be the work of Queen Matilda (wife of 
William the Conqueror) and ladies of her Court, 
recording the story of the Conquest of England. 
Go on in the afternoon to CAEN, which is deeply 
interesting to the English visitor as the favourite 
town of the Conqueror, 

Sixta Day. Devote to seeing the principal 
churches—Sit. Pierre, one of the finest examples of 
Gothic; the Abbaye aux Dames and the dAbbaye aus 
Hommes, the one erected by Quecn Matilda and the 
other by William, as their penanco to Romo for 
having married within the degroes of consanguinity. 

SEVENTH Day. Loave by carly train for FALAIsk, 
the birthplace of the Conqueror. A most picturosquo 
and romantic town, whose Castle is well worth visiting. 
Then in the afternoon proceed to LisiEuXx, another 
historical and picturesque town. 

EKicuTu Day. Trainto Paris, breaking the journey 
for an hour or two at Evreux to sev the beuutiful 
Cathedral and to visit o lively, clean, military town 
of 17,000 inhabitants. Paris will be reached late in 
the afternoon. 

NINTH-TWELFTH Days. This is all tooshort a timo 
tospend in Paris, but willsuffice for a first impression, 
No town in Europe is of such invahaustible intorest. 
It may be visited scores of times. We need not 
outline the sights of Paris, since to do so would 
occupy too much space and would be of little use 
to the tourist, who must mako up his programme for 
himself with the aid of a good guide-book. Among 
the sights, however, one frequently missed is that 
of the Cluny Museum, and this should on no account 
he omitted by the visitor, no matter how short a stay 
he may be muking. And one afternoon at least should 
be devoted to VERSAILLES, an easy excursion. 

THIRTEENTH AND FOURTEENTH Days. Returning 
home either by Havre or Dirrre (the former is 
much the more interesting town) the traveller should 
break his journey at Roven, either for a forenoon or 
for a whole day. Ourselves, we have stayed for several 
days in the town and revisited it twice, and advise 
that at least a day should be given to it if possible, as 
it possesses numerous fine churches and public 
buildings, and is cf immense historical interest. 
Rouen was the scene of Joun of Arc’s imprisonment, 
mock trial, and burning. Gustave Flaubert was 11s 
greatest literary son. It is the largest and most im- 
portant town in our itinerary after Paris, and for that 
reason alone well worthy of the traveller's study. 


Such a tour as we have outlined would give 
the student a fair impression of historical and 
living France, but not until he had travelled 
a good deal in the centre and south could ‘he 
presume to judge of the wonderful resources 
of the country, its mighty national life. 
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Cycling Tours. Normandy is a fine 
touring ground. Boat to Le Havre, then cycle to 
| 
saudebec, Rouen, Pont Audemer (don’t sleep 
here), Lisieux, St. Pierre-sur-Dives, Falaise, 
Flers, Domfront (most interesting), Mortain, Av- 
ranches, Mont St. Michel, Granville, Coutances, 
St. L6, Baycux, Caen, Cabourg, Trouville, 
Honfleur, Havre. This round can be done 
casily in the fortnight. In Brirrany the 
towns are not so interesting as they are in 
Normandy, but the country is far more beautiful, 
and if the roads are not so flat they are less 
monotonous. Sail from Southampton to St. 
Malo, arriving there in the morning and setting 
out the same afternoon for Lamballe, passing 
by way of Dinan. Thence to 8. Brieuc, Etables, 
Paimpol, Tréguier, Lannion, Morlaix, Lander- 
nau, Brest, Telgruc, Plomodicrne, Quimper, 
Concarneau, Pont Aven, Quimperlé, Lorient, 
Carnac, Loemariaquer, Auray, Vannes, Rennes, 
St. Malo. This is a circular tour which gives 
the cyclist, to whom alone it is possible in all 
its details, a good idea of the towns, villages, and 
historical sights of Brittany, and may be accom 
plished in so short a time as cight or ten days. 

Routes to France. London to Pans, 
vid Newhaven and Dieppe: Single, 34s. 7d., 
258, 7d., 18s. Td. ; return (80 days), 58s. 3d., 
425. 3d., 388. 8d. Vid Dover and Calais, or 
Folkestone and Boulogne : Single, 60s., 43s. 6d., 
26s. Od. ; return (30 days), $Ms., 68s. Gd., 42s. 
Vid Havre and Rouen: Single, 33s., 24s. ; 
return (60 days), 5os., 395. London to St. 
Malo: Single, 35s., 25s. ; return (GU days), 

ovs., 40s. 

Books and Guide-booKs. Those who 
read French are advised to use one of the 
* (Guides Joanne,” published at different prices 
by Hachette and Co., which are by far the best 
guide-hooks to the different provinces of France. 
For readers of English only, Baedeker’s 
‘Northern France,” price 7s., and “ Southern 
France,” price 9s., are recommended. Members 
of the Tounng Club de France can make up 
their itineraries from an ordinary map, and by 
sending an outline of their projected tour to the 
secretary will be supplied, at a very low charge, 
with sectional maps of the whole route —a most 
convenient arrangement. Guide-books for Paris 
are so numerous that we need not specify any, 
except the late Grant Allen’s “ Paris? (3s. 6d. 
net), which is the best of its kind. Richard 
Whiteing’s “ The Life of Paris’? (Murray, 6s.) 
is unrivalled as a graphic picture of modern 
Paris. Read Flaubert’s famous novel, 
“Madame Bovary” before going to Rouen. 
Read Pierre Loti’s ‘ Pecheur d’Islande”’ before 
going to Brittany. There are innumcrable 
books of travel in Normandy and Brittany, any 
one of which cannot fai! to be of some value to 
the intending tourist. ‘ French Life in Town 
and Country,’ by the late Hannah Lynch 
(Newnes, 3s. 6d.), and ‘‘Home Life in France,” 
by Miss Betham-Edwards (Methuen, 6s.), aro 
worthy of special mention. <A useful little 
book for those who travel by train or cycle 
is ‘‘ The Continong ” (Dent, 1s. 6d. net). 

Continued 
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{ rexriuzs | CULTIVATION OF TEXTILE FIBRES 


Including Flax, Jute, Manilla, Canadian, and other Hemps. 
Ramie Fibre—Its H story, Nature, Prospects, and Problems 


By W. S. MURPHY 


Flax. Common flax is the chief source of 
lint fibres. It is a pretty plant [15]. When the 
blue flower opens, the fields of flax are clothed 
in a robe of shimmering azure, tender and 
delicate in hue. “ Blue were her eyes as the 
fairy flax,” sang the sweetest of our great 
poets. Singularly graceful is the erect stem, 
about three feet high, branching out at the 
top, the flowers forming a lovely crown. The 
jong, lancet-like leaves, 
smooth and _ glossy, 
spring from the stems 
to each side alter- 


sumption, large quantities being raised in Ayr- 
shire, Lanarkshire, Renfrewshire, Fifeshire, and 
Forfarshire. where there were linen factories and 
roperies. In Ireland, where the linen trade had 
been an established industry for centuries, flax 
was grown extensively in the Ulster province. 
But the profitable market for wheat created by 
the growth of the factory towns in England and 
Scotland induced the farmers of those countries 
to reserve their fields 
for cereals. 

At the close of the 
American War of In- 


nately. When the x ae dependence the British 
flowers fade, capsules i eH Government, alarmed 
form, and nourish ? oe - at the decreasing sup- 
within them seeds, he rd ply of raw material 
dark brown, glossy. r oe . for an important in- 
oval, flattened, and : aaa ing : dustry, instituted a 
sharp-pointed. ey 4 fe premium system for 

Let us examine the oe e the encouragement of 
fibre. The stem of - ba es , flax cultivation. It is 
the flax plant consists ms interesting to note that 
of three forms of ‘. “s in 1786 Robert Burns, 
vegetable substance— : the poet, gained one 
the outer bark, the a | : of these premiums for 
bast or inner skin, and ? ia > the excellence of the 
the woody central : flax crop raised on his 
pith. The bast is the : farm at Mossgiel. Pre- 
true skin of the oe : miums cannot arrest 
plant, and is composed ‘ : economic tendencies. 
of the fibres from ; Year by year, decade 
which lint or flax : after decade, the acre- 
yarns and linen cloth be. . age of flax declined, 
are made. c Pe till at the close of the 

The History of x > nineteenth century flax 
Flax. The oldest P : culture in England, 
pictures of human % Ms Scotland, and Wales 
industry are those ‘ : scarcely covered 1,000 
which depict, in the 2 acres. Irish flax cul- 
ancient tombs of > ture has had a some- 
Egypt, the operations = what different history. 
of the flax cultivator. en ij a With temporary fluc- 
Painted from four to Sara o, er tuations, flax pro- 


five thousand years 
ago, these pictures 
show the agriculturist 
turning up the soft 
alluvial soil of the 
Nile valley, sowing the seed, and pulling up the 
flax stems when fully grown. 

Though it probably originated in a sub- 
tropical region, the flax plant grows well as far 
north as Sweden. Up till the middle of the 
eighteenth century flax was grown extensively 
in England, specially in Dorsetshire, Lincoln- 
shire, Isle of Ely, and Suffolk. All over 
Scotland the fibre was grown for local con- 
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duction incre in 
Ulster till 1864, when 
300,000 acres were 
under flax. Since then 
the acreage devoted tv 
the cultivation of flax has declined, and at 
present the great linen industry of Ireland 
depends on foreign countries for ninety per 
cent. of a raw material quite easily producible 
in the country. 

We derive our supplies of raw flax chiefly 
from Russia, Belgium, Holland, Germany, and 
Egypt, the value of the average annual importa- 
tion being about £3,000,000. 


Flax Farming. When cultivating for 
fibre, it is not advisable to ripen the seeds, 
because the stems rapidly harden after the 
ower hes faded, The flax farmer therefore 
buys his seed, and, if he is wise, he pays a good 
price for cee heavy, seed, of the 
best brand on the market. é€ product of 
yoor seed does not repay the labour t in 
raising it. Irish farmers have found the seed 
imported from Riga, the Russian Baltic port, 
best suited for them. 

Flaning, elected our seed, our next care be 
the soil. This should be a fine dry loam, with 
a large proportion of silica and lime, alumina 
and iron in smaller quantity. 

An important question comes up at this 
point. iny says of flax, “It has the property 
of scorching the ground where it is grown, and 
of deteriorating the quality of the very soil 
itself." Modern authorities agree with the 
ancient writer to a certain extent; but it is 
contended that our artificial manures have done 
away with that objection. Even without 
manures, the exhausting effect of flax can be 
obviated by a simple rotation of crops—as, for 
example: First year, grass; second, oats ; 
third, potatoes; fourth, wheat; fifth, flax. 
If an interval of from five to seven years be 
allowed between the flax cropping of the same 
Jand, no injury can resujt, and the cultivator 
actually secures one crop without manuring. 

Ploughing and Sowing. At the close 
of harvest, before the frost has taken a grip of 
the ound, the wheat stubble should be 
ploughed thoroughly, and the land well drained. 
In February, plough the soil well up, making a 
deep furrow. If the soil he light, one ploughing 
may suffice; but heavy soils require to be 
ploughed twice in the spring. After the first 
ploughing has settled, go over the fields again. 
At the beginning of April, just when the warmth 
of the sun has strengthened and is causing the 
weeds to spring, harrow the land to break up 
lumps and loosen the weeds. Pick out all the 
weeds as cleanly as possible. Throughout all 
these operations the level surface of the land 
should be kept in view, because a regular 
surface secures uniformity in the length of the 
plant stems. By giving all plants an equal 
start in life, you afford them an equal chance 
in the struggle for light, warmth, and air. 

In sowing, follow the same direction as the 
plough. Having a clean, dry furrow over one 
inch below the surface, put in a liberal supply of 
seed, from two to two and a half bushels per 
statute acre. Fibre plants develop stems most 
vigorously when thickly sown; the fruit, of 
course, suffers, but our object is fibre, not 
seed. The sowing should be followed by a fine 
seed harrow, covering over with soil. Then 
draw the harrow up and down again, and cross- 
wise, to make sure the settling of the seed. 
Smooth all down with a light roller, and leave 
the rest to Nature for a short time. 

Weeding. Weeding is of first importance in 
flax culture, and calls for the utmost care. As 
soon as the plants have grown about four or five 
inches above ground, weeding begins. The weeders 
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must be properly directed and not allowed to 
. work ignoremtly. The average labourer thinks 
that if he takes out enough of the rubbish he is 
earning his wages ; and that is true enough it 
we are paying only for poysical exertion, Bod 
flax weeding is not done by mere “ strength and 
ignorance.” In the first place, account should be 
taken of the direction of the wind by the weedora, 
who should provide themselves, or be provided, 
with knee mats. For the weeders presy down 
the plants in the course of their work, and if they 
work with their faces to the wind it ges the 
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For the same reason, the pressure on the stems, 
where unavoidable, should always be straight 
forward ; twisted stems are of no use as flax 
fibres, Perhaps we have here an explanation of 
the fact that the best flax culture is carried on by 
peasant proprietors, assisted by their families 
and relatives. 

Harvesting Flax. Scythe or reaping 
machine has no part in the harvesting of flax. 
When the blue flowers fade and fall, and the 
rough balls, or capsules, are formed, the reapers 
go into the ficld and pull the plants up by the 
roots, laying out the stems so that the long and 
the short may be readily separated. Before 
pulling, it should be ascertained that the seeds 
have just changed from the pale green of their 
infancy to the light brown that shows they are 
beginning to ripen. Another indication of the 
readiness of the stem for pulling is the yellowing 
of the stalk. The seeds should not be allowed to 
ripen, unless the object of cultivation be seed 
production. 

A large amount of flax is grown for seed—in 
India especially—and the industry is highly 
important, supplying us with linseed, linseed 
meal, linseed oil, oil-cake for cattle-foeding, and 
other commodities; but as our object is fibre 
production, we shall not study these producte 
of the flax plant at length. 

Various Kinda of Hemp. The true 
hemp plant stands almost alone in the vegetable 
world ; the other members of its family have 
gone out of existence. It has no other name. 
Even the botanists, when they say Cannabis 
sativa, are merely saying “‘ Hemp cultivated.” 
All nations call it by the same name, the differ- 
ence in sound being only lingual, and explainable. 
by philology. But the plant has given its name 
to fibre which has been derived from a large 
number of plants nowise related. This fact 
should be carefully noted. 

On the face of it, nothing seems more natural 
than that Manilla hemp should be derived from 
the hemp plant growing in Manilla and cognate 
regions. The fact is quite contrary. Manilla 
hemp is a fibre derived from a kind of palm, 
related to the plantain and banana, and has been 
called “‘ hemp ” because it resembles in quality 
and use the fibre derived from the hemp plant. 
Similarly, we have Canadian hemp, Bowstring 
hemp, Sunn hemp, and Deckannee hemp, alf¥ 
different classes of plants, and yet alike in yield- 
ing a fibre which may be regarded as hemp for 
all practical purposes. We do not justify the 
nomenclature—we merely explain it. 
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Hemp. Widely distributed over the globe, 
hemp, properly so-called, varies greatly accord- 
ing to climate, soil, and manner of cultivation. 
An annual—and probably a native of Southern 

Asia—it has become naturalised in all parts of 
the world, because the vitality of the plant is 
such that severity or uncongeniality of climate 
dwarfs but does not kill it. 

The chief climatic enemy of ~- 

hemp is frost, and it comes 
to full perfection only in 
those countries where the 
‘summer is long enough to 
last out its life—a period of 
nearly five months. Hemp 
does not favour extremes ; it 
should be the chosen garment 
of philosophers. Witha mild 
and moist climate, the plant 
grows to a height of twenty 
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Ireland, early in the nineteenth cory hemp 
has now practically ceased to be counted among 
British crops. The reasons for this are not far to 
seek. Hemp requires a rich soil and plenty of 
moisture ; British farmers find it more profitable 
to devote their best soils to other crops. The 
argument, however, does not apply with the 
same force to many of our 
Colonies, in which conditions 
ideal for hemp cultivation 
prevail. 

The first aim of the hemp 
cultivator is to get a long and 
vigorous stem before flowering 
begins. After flowering, the 
stem hardens and tends to 
irregularity. Hemp cultiva- 
tion follows the same process 
as that of flax, but with less 
labour and attention, the 





feet; to the torrid sun of the plant being a noted weed- 
southern tropics and to the killer. 

cold winds of the north, Canadian Hemp. In- 
equally, it yields a stem of _— digenous to North America, 
about three feet. Erect in \.\ vo allied to the periwinkle and the 


stem, the leaves branching off 
in spreading groups of four 
or five long serrated fronds, a 
crop of hemp in bloom presents 
the appearance of being the 
close intermixture of two 
different plants. Male and female stems grow up 
together, the flowers of the male being clusters 
of small yellowish green blossoms, while those 
of the female form into crowded spikes, with 
tufts of slender fibres coming out of the capsules. 

Hollow. or filled with a soft pith, the stem of 
the hemp plant consists 
of a woody material 
covered with a fibrous 
bark, the former being 
what is called the reed, 
or boon, and the latter 
the fibre. or hemp. 

The plant gives off 
numerous seeds, large 





16. SEEDLING OF ABACA 
The plant producing Manilla fibre 








oleander, this plant yields a 
very strong fibre. Long before 
the white man had invaded his 
native home, the Red Indian 
used this fibre for making 
fishing-nets, matting, and wove 
it into a rough canvas cloth. The plant is easily 
raised, and attains the height of five feet. Reliable 
and strong, the fibre is worthy of the attention 
of Canadian cultivators, and of British canvas 
manufacturers and rope-spinners. 

Bowstring, or Rajmahal Hemp. One 
of the strongest and 
finest of Indian fibres, 
this plant grows on 
barren, sandy soils. The 
only difficulty in the 
way of general cultiva- 
tion and diffusion of the 
Bowstring hemp plant 
over tropical lands, 





quantities of which are d } t, otherwise barren and 
used for the feeding of ; Ams useless, is its climbing 
tame birds, such as : ane habit. In other respects 
canaries. When pressed. = mis cultivation is easy. For 
the seeds yield an oil “= many centuries the 
used in some countries primitive native tribes 
as an illuminant; but 3 ye have used the fibre for 
chiefly known in com- eeret ; bowstrings, and _ its 
merce asa paint ae a strength and elasticity 
medium and material reaaee . 2-5 are very remarkable. 
for mixing with resinous = : Owing to the absence of 
gums in the making of te ; industrial demand, the 


varnish. Hashish, or 
bhang, a narcotic, in- 
dulgence in which has 
been a vice among the Hindus for many 
generations, is made from the flowers and tender 
shoots of the hemp plant. 

British supplies of hemp are chiefly derived 
from Southern Russia, Poland, France, and 
Germany. Though cultivated to some extent 
in the fenlands of England, and in some parts of 
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fibre is chiefly consumed 
in the localities where 
it grows wild. The 
natives cut the jeaf-stems in two lengths, which 
they splitand dry. Then the pieces are softened 
in water for about an hour, the fibre being 
scraped off with a rough stick. Fibres prepared 
in that primitive way have been tested with 
hemp, and showed a tensile strength 150 per 
cent. greater. 


ote 


Sunn Hemp. Closely allied to the common 
furze of the home moorlands, Croftolaria juncea, 
Sunn hemp, Indian hemp, or Jubbulpore hemp, 
as the plant has been variously named, grows 
several feet high, with slender, rigid branches. 
It is to be found in the Malay States, Australia, 
and all over the Indian Empire, but the western 
and southern provinces of India produce the 
best qualities of fibre. The plant needs a soil 
well drained, but of comparatively poor quality ; 
rich soils tend to make the fibre harsh and 
coarse. At present the fibre is little known, 
because no regular supply has ever been 
assured to the market. We believe that, if a 
supply could be relied on, manufacturers would 
adopt it for many purposes. Large tracts of 
Northern Australia, seemingly useless, would 
produce splendid and profitable crops of Sunn 
hemp. The yield of poor land averages over 
600 lb. per acre. 

DecKannee Hemp. Of the mallow family, 
the mbari or Deckannee hemp plant is 
cultivated in Ghutia Nagpur, the Central 
Provinces, Madras, and Bombay. The _ fibre 
is chiefly used by the natives for making twine, 
ropes, and sacking. When properly prepared, 
it is white, soft, and silky, and is held by many 
to be a possible rival to jute. The plant adapts 
itself readily to any soil, and it grows as far 
north as the shores of the Caspian Sea. Experts 
are strongly of opinion that the growing of this 
plant, requiring little or no capital, would be 
of immense service to poor cultivators unable 
to produce either jute or cotton. 

Manilla Hemp. Canvas manufacturers 
and rope-spinners agree that Manilla hemp is 
the most valuable raw material they at present 
possess, and the market faithfully reflects their 
opinion. It is the highest priced of all the 
larger vegetable fibres. We have already 
indicated the character of the plant and its 
place in the vegetable kingdom. According to 
high authority, the Philippine Islands have 
been deputed by Nature to supply this fibre to 
the rest of the world. 

Says Dr. Morris: ‘ The Manilla hemp industry 
of the Philippines is fostered by very excep- 
tional circumstances. The plant [18] is a native 
of the country. It is cultivated on virgin soil, 
of which there is, in that part of the world, a 
considerable extent, and, in addition, the labour 
supply is cheap and abundant. It is important 
to bear these facts in mind in starting the 
cultivation of any fibre that is likely to come 
into competition with Manilla hemp. Even 
in the Philippines, there are districts in the 
western and northern parts, with a drier climate, 
where the plants will not grow. Hence, it is 
useless to attempt to establish a Manilla hemp 
industry in any country where the soil is not 
rich and where there is not an abundant rainfall 
well distributed throughout the year.” 

Even with this caution, coming from a high 
authority, we cannot agree that the Philippines 
must be left in sole possession of the Manilla 
hemp supply. There are regions in the British 
Empire having all the requisites described as 
necessary. When we consider that the total 
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cost of establishing a plantation is not more 
than from £5 to £8 an acre, and the annual 
charge for efficient maintenance little more than 
30s. per acre, the enterprise seems far from 
prohibitive in its risks. Within two or three 
years the cultivator reaps a crop of from 500 Ib. 
to 700 Ib. per acre of cleaned fibre. Taking 
the average price of Manilla hemp, this means 
a return of about £12 per acre. The plant grows 
to a height of about 12 to 20 feet, and requires 
ab little attention or cultivation of any 
cind. 

Jute. Jute fibre [17] is derived from a plant 
which botanists name Corchorus Capsulartus, 
grown extensively in India and China. Under 
fair conditions the plant grows to a height of 
20) feet, yielding a fibre of great length and 
uniform quality. The fibre comes from the 
inner bark of the long stem, and so readily 
separates into a soft, silky tress of fine hairs 
that the original users of it inquired no further 
into its qualities, but for centuries utilised it 
in that form. Both Hindus and Chincse made 
coarse sacking and gunny bags of jute long 
before Europeans came to trade with them, 
and when the Westerns began to offer goods 
for goods those natives packed nuts, oil-seeds, 
and other produce into the gunny bags for 
shipment. This practice had been going on 
for over 200 years with British traders before 

it occurred to anyone to inquire into the 
nature of the fibre of which those bags were 
made. 

An East India Company official, whose name 
is lost, conceived the idea of investigating the 
matter, and, having discovered the gigantic 
fibre, procured some samples and sent them, 
with all the enthusiasm of a discoverer, to 
London, Hamburg, and America. This was 
towards the close of the cighteenth century ; 
but at that time every manufacturer was more 
or Iss absorbed in ‘‘ conquering " cotton, or in 
watching its victorious course, and the jute fibre 
was forgotten. Some portion of the material had 
been sent to Abingdon, Berkshire, und after 
lying neglected for about ten years, or perhaps 
more, the tibre was taken out and tested. The 
results seemed encouraging at first, and because 
the fibre had a softness resembling wool, it 
was made into carpets. This was a blunder, 
and led to failure and disappointment. No 
effort is ever lost, however. The fact that jute 
had been introduced became a part of the 
history of the textile trade, and attention was 
bound to revert to it sooner or later. 

Development of Jute. Indirectly, cotton, 
the superior rival of jute, was the cause of rousing 
renewed interest in jute. In 1828 a merchant 
in Dundee, named Watt, finding the demand 
for cotton bagging larger than the supply, 
imported 364 cwt. of gunny bags direct from 
India. Others followed his example and a 
trade in gunny bags arose. 

Mr. Watt began a series of experiments with 
jute. The extreme length of the fibre rendered 
it unsuitable for British methods of spinning ; 
but Mr. Watt devised a breaker-card, which 
reduced the fibre to workable length. By the 
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year 1832 most of the difficulties had been 
overcome, and jute manufacture became an 
oe branch of the textile trade. Not for 
another 30 years, however, did jute attain its 
rightful place among textile fibres. At last 
it occurred to a Dundee manufacturer to inquire 
closely into the nature of the fibre, and he 
discovered that it was divisible into still finer 
fibres, and placed jute in the category of true 
textile materials. Formerly relegated to canvas- 
weaving, plaiting, rope-spinning, or other 
operations requiring a mere length of con- 
tinuous thread, jute is now chiefly used in 
weaving cloths such 
as sackings, Hessians, 
baggings, and similar 
fabrics. 

Ramie. In the 
year 1849 the atten- 
tion of British textile 
manufacturers was 
called tosample hand- 
kerchiefs woven of a 
material then utterly 
unknown in the 
Western world.  In- 
quiry brought out the 
fact that this material 
was the fibre of the 
plant [18] variously 
named Ramie, China 
Grass, Chinese Nettle, 
and Rhea, and de- 
scribed by botanists 
as a shrubby nettle, 
indigenous to India, 
and grown in China, 
Japan, and the Indian 
Archipelago. A patent 
was taken out for the 
preparation and 
manufacture of the 
fibre, and at the great 
Exhibition of 1851 
three prize medals 
were awarded for 
ramie, or China grass 
fibre, as it was then 
called, demonstrating 
that, properly pre- 

» Yramie fabrics 
could be made equal 
in every quality to 
the finest French 
cambrics. 

Stimulated by the interest aroused, the 
authorities at the Royal Gardens, Kew. sent 
living plants to the principal Colonies, the 
climate of which appeared suitable for their 
cultivation. For about 14 years nothing more 
was heard of the fibre, but in 1865 the 
American Consul at Bradford brought it to the 
notice of his Government, advising the culture 
of the plant, wherever possible, for textile use 
in America and export to Great Britain. 
Responding to the suggested rivalry, the Kew 
authorities once again sent out specimens to 
the botanical gardens of all the principal 
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Colonies, but neither from the United States 
nor the British Empire was any result visible. 
Some impression had been created, however, 
for in 1869 the Indian Government offered 
two prizes of £5,000 and £2,000 to the inventor 
of a machine which would prepare and clean 
the fibre for the European market. The sole 
competitor for these prizes was a Mr. Greig, 
but his machine was adjudged to have failed in 
meeting the conditions, and no award was. 
iven. 

Difficulties of Preparation. The parties. 
to this abortive competition have been blamed, 
but the quarrel is of 
little interest to the 
textile manufacturer. 
One fact, however, 
was brought out—the 
problem to be solved 
in the preparation of 
ramie is not single 
but two-fold. First, 
the fibre has to be 
taken from the stems ; 
secondly, it must be 
freed from the natural 
gum inherent in alt 
plants of the nettle 
variety. 

For a few more 
years the fibre went 
out of public notice, 
but the Paris Exhibi- 
tion of 1887 brought 
out several machines 
invented for the pre- 
paration of ramie 
fibre. These machines 
professed to offer 
solutions of the de- 
‘ cortication problem— 

that is, the separa- 
tion of the fibre-con- 
taining bark from the 
stems. Solution of 
that problem involves 
a great deal more 
than the success of 
ramie, and the trials 
were, therefore, 
watched with intense 
interest. None of the 
machines satisfied the 
judges, and, of 
course,  disappoint- 
ment was great. Again, in 1891], trials were held 
in Paris, but with no better results. For the 
moment these failures seemed to place ramie in 
the category of fibres which are incapable of 
being utilised under industrial conditions, and 
are more numerous than most people are aware. 

During the later years of the 19th century 
the fibre was being seriously considered in Ger- 
many, France, and the United States, and 
employed in several minor industries, such as 
the manufacture of incandescent mantles, r 
for banknotes, and other specialities. Wit in 
a short time, ramie had been given an 


increasingly important place among textile 
fibres by both French me Germans. : 

Difficulties of Ramie. Never wholly 
relinquished, the subject was again brought 
prominently before the textile fibre-users of this 
country by Mr. Edwards-Radclyffe, of Staines, 
and from the practical interest aroused it would 
seem that this new fibre has come to stay, and 
act an important part in textile industry. 
When considering any new fibres offered. we 
must keep closely to practical fact. The 
Chinese and Hindus have known and used 
ramie fibre for hundreds of years; but those 
highly ingenious races have continued to prefer 
silk and cotton, though both require more costly 
methods of cultivation. 

Ramie, Baehmeria nivea [18], is a shrubby 
nettle, and one of the preliminary difficulties 
in deating with it arises from this fact. The 
stalk is knotty. and secretes a peculiar gum. Our 
fibre is the inner bark, growing under a thin, 
brown outer bark. It will readily be under- 
stood that the stripping of such a bark by 
mechanical means presents problems of no 
ordinary difficulty, and the failures described 
will be understood. 

Decortication. Let us see, however, the 
way in which the stripping has actually heen 
done. When the stem has been cut, the Chinese 
cultivator peels off the bark by hand while the 
bark is yet soft and green, separating the fibre in a. 
very efficient manner. The ribbon of bark is 
drawn through a hard substance held between 
the tinger and thumb, the operation clearing off 
the outer bark and a portion of the gummy 
substance. Another method is to draw the 
strip of bark over a fixed bar of wood or iron, 
with a rubbing motion. Then the fibre is flung 
into water, rinsed a little, and hung up to dry. 
In this condition the fibre is supplied to manu- 
facturers. Having heen imperfectly cleared of 
gum, and the gum having hardened. degumming 
is very difficult. though not insuperably so. If, 
as Mr. Edwards-Radclyffe advises, the whole 
process of decortication and degumming, or 
filassing. were carried through while the fibre 
is soft, the process would be much easier, and 
planters would present to the textile market a 
fibre irresistibly attractive—white, lustrous, soft, 
fine, and of great tensile strength. 


Cultivation of Ramie. Though a tropical 
plant, ramie will grow in England and _ Ire- 
land. We do not contend, however, that 
its cultivation should be undertaken in the 
British Isles. The enterprise offers scope for 
the energy and ability of British Colonists in 
every region of the Empire, and an opportunity 
of making large profits while serving efficiently 
the industrial intcrests of the nation. 

Let us begin with the seed. Plants can be 
readily transported, and they take root quickly ; 
but it is better to start at the beginning when 
possible. Fill a few shaJlow boxes, about 3 inches 


deep, with good mould. and sprinkle the seed 
st sparsely over the surface, then cover 
with finely si earth Dip the boxes in water 


occasionally, to let the liquid sap through the 
mould, and spray regularly. en the seed- 
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lings begin to appear, keep them in a shady 
corner out of the direct rays of the sun. As soon 
as the roots have formed and the little plants 
begin to stand up, thin them out, leaving each 
plant about 3 inches of space, and plant the 
thinnings in similar boxes Carefully shading 
and watering them till they are about 3 inches 
or more high, gradually harden them to weather 
conditions, and then plant out in a well-manured 
and deeply tilled nursery patch, allowing each 
plant 4 fect of spacc, to encourage eters 
shoots. As the shoots branch out, splice and 
peg thom down into the earth, so that they 
will take root. When rooted, remove them 
into another nursery, or plant them out. In 
this way a large plantation can be made out 
of a few seeds. 

Plantation. Having got our plants, cur 
next, care is the plantation. As a matter ot 
course, different climates require different 
methods ; but a few general directions will apply 
to all climates. Plough deeply and manure the 
fields wel]. The plant will grow in poor soil, 
but the richer the soil the better the crop. Few 
plants are so responsive to good treatment. Set 
in blocks of two or three rows; Jeave between 
each block space large enough for a trolley or a 
plough to pass. Pay close attention to weeding, 
hoe well up to the roots ; snip off all low latetal 
shoots as they appear, to encourage Jength and 
straightness of stem. The longer and straighter 
the stem the better the fibre. 

The plantation, once started, lasts from 16 to 
18 years, yielding regular crops all the time. 
The reaping is done by hand, the stems being 
cut off at. the root. Now we gain the benefit of 
the space between the blocks; the trolley 
passes from block to block of the plantation, 
collecting the cut stems, and bringing them to the 
decorticator. 

Claims for Ramie. As yct ramic culture 
is in its infancy, and there are many details in 
the work which can be determined only by long 
practical experience. China is the only country 
where ramie has heen cultivated to any extent, 
and there it takes the form of a kind of cottage 
culture, affording us little light on the problems 
involved in extensive plantations. 

The merits claimed for ramie have not been 
put to the infallible test of the industrial market, 
but they are worthy of record as an encourage- 
ment to inquiry and study : 

]. Ramie is many times stronger than cotton, 
flax, hemp, and similar fibres. 

2. It has a long staple, from 3 in. to 9 in. 

3. It is easily grown, as it acclimatises itself 
almost in any zone where agriculture .8 possible, 
with varying results, giving .n some latitudes as 
many as four crops per annum. 

4. It is beautifully lustrous, resembling silk 
more than any other fibre. 

5. It does not rot. 

6. It is non-elastic, and therefore invaluable 
for machine belting, rope3, and measuring tapes. 

7. There is nothing produced in wool, cotton. 
flax, hemp, or even silk, which ramie cannot 
imitate and in most cases excel. 

Continued 
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COMPOSITION AND COLOUR 


The Value of Composition. How to Suggest Emotion in Art. 


ART 
Centinued from The Importance of Originality. 


A General Colour Scheme 


By P. G. KONODY and HALDANE MACFALL 


"THE student will next find his drawing not 
only of importance in ite accuracy as to form, 
but he will begin to realise of what immense 
importance it is where in the picture he puts that 
drawing. He has, in fact, realised that arrange- 
ment, or composition, 
is of enormous value 
in creating the im- 
pression he wishes to 
create. This will thrust 
its importance upon 
the student very early. 
For when his training 
in drawing has made 
him master of the 
great. secret, he has to 
remember that he has 
only learnt that which 
is to enable him to 
build up his picture or 
impression. 
let us take, for 
example, Holman 
Hunt’s “Lady of 
Shalott”” and Sar- 
gent’s “Ellen Terry - > 
as Lady Macbeth.” 
We shal find in both 
these well-known pic- 
tures, that the head of 
the figure being near 
the top of the design, 
a strange dignity en- 
sues as regards the 
relation of that figure 
to the rest of the 
picture, as compared 
to the offect it would 
produce if placed low 
down. We shall also 
find that the effect of 
dignity is sti'l further 
increased by the height 
of the figure, and the 
fact that its main 
lines are vertical. The 
student has, indeed, 
had thrust upon him 
the beginning of the 
Jaws of composition, 
of which he will be a 
student to t e end of 
hisdays. Let us take 
firet the single figure of “Ellen Terry as 
Lady Macbeth,” by John Sargent. Here we 
find the act of usurpation, the crowning of the 
murderous queen by herself, set down in the 
composition with rare art. The crown in 
the upraised hand draws the eye to the 
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ELLEN TERRY AS LADY MACBETH, 
BY J. 8. SARGENT 


A remarkable instance of majestic dignity expressed by 
. compositional lines 


agonised face, while the tall figure is draped in 
long upright lines of darker hue which lift the 
figure to tragic intensity, without one crossing 
horizontal line to check the tragic dignity of 
the face. The sheer drawing of this picture 
is @ masterpiece. 
Again, in Holman 
Hunt’s little black- 
and-white drawing of 
rt “The Lady of 
%, Shalott,’’ in Moxon’s 
ie Tennyson, we have 
the beautiful head of 
the lady almost pressed 
down by the top of 
the picture, giving to 
the figure the sense 
of the burden of the 
nwful tragedy that. 
has fallen upon her, 
Now this relation 
of the figure to the 
rest of the picture is 
enormous in its value 
in creating the im- 
pression, but an even 
more powerful factor 
in the building-up of 
the impression is the 
arrangement of the 
dark and the light 
masses in their effect 
upon each other and 
their relation to the 
whole. It is best to 
show this by example ; 
but let the student first 
realise the close rela- 
tion of all the arts 
and the sameness of 
their laws. He will 
benefit greatly by the 
lessons that every art 
has to teach him. 
Painting is closely 
akin to music, and 
just as the line for 
drawing the forms 
yields the dominant 
effect of his composi- 
tion—what may popu- 
larly be called the tune, 
so the arrangement 
of the light. and dark mass:s of colour yields him 
his harmonies ; just as in an orchestra the deep 
violoncellos and wood and brass build up the 
accompaniment and increase the impression. 
And just oxactly as in music we may make the 
orchestra yield us the thunder and roar of the 
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THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD 


From the Picture by W Heorwean Flt sx 
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“‘LAS HILANDERAS”’ (THE SPINNERS), BY VELASQUEZ 
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One of the great Spanish master's finest works 


angry heavens, the tramp of armed men, the 
clash and fury of contending passions, the 
laughter of lightest merriment, the gay trip of 
dancing feet the subtle tenderness of the twilight 
or the sigh of a woman ; so with colour, according 
to our mastery of its mighty powers, may we 
yield to the cye all the impressions of life that 
may be emotionally seen and felt through the 
sight, from the crash of the mightiest tragedies 
that fall on man to the uttermost delicacy of 
tendernesses that haunt the vision of a child. 


The Portrayal of Emotion. There 
is no emotion felt by the human being through 
his sense of sight which may not be rendered 
in colour by the mastery of the art of painting. 
And line and form and composition all play 
their equal part in building up that framework 
on which is to be placed the right and proper 
eolour that gives the thrill of emotion through 
the eyesight, and so sends it in waves of colour 
into our senses, rousing, without our being able 
to tell why, the effect that the artist desires. 

But, the student will ask, how is he to learn 
composition ? Here again, as in drawing and 
colour, he must teach himself. And the only 
way to learn arrangement is to train the eye 
first through the work of the masters. By far 
the best and simplest way, as it is also the most 
delightful, is to make collections of black-and- 
white reproductions of pictures from every source 
within his reach—magazines, papers, books, 


photographs. The eye, thus constantly trained 
to good work, becomes so alert, and acquires 
such rightness of vision, that no amount of 
lecturing and theory can cqual—nay, can ap- 
proach. Let him begin with the pictures that 
are his favourites, and he will soon find his hand's 
skill trying to rival that of the masters. Let 
him from the beginning not copy the compositions 
of the masters, but try to evolve arrange- 
ment like theirs to express his own ideas ;_ for 
he will early find that.theer arrangement makes 
his own brain fertile and feverishly anxious to 
express rival ideas, and to alter and rearrange 
and recast their ideas. From the very beginning 
let the student try to create—no matter what 
bad falls he may get in his endeavours. 


Originality. If possible he should haunt 
picture-galleries and sale-rooms, and try to get 
any effect that has appealed to him. He will 
thus keep himself from being the mere imitator 
of one man, and will gradually evolve a style of 
his own, and a wide range of handling to produce 
results in a manner fitting to his own emotion. 
He will also train his colour-memory, and his 
copying will not be servile imitation. 

ere are to-day many monographs written 
upon the works of painters, which give a la’ge 
number of reproductions of their works that 
are helpful in training the eye of the student. 

What the artist can do with arrangement 
can partly be reaised when we see what can be 
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“THE MUSTERING OF CAPTAIN COCQ’S COMPANY, CALLED ‘‘ THE NIGHT WATCH,” BY REMBRANDT 
lilustrating ‘‘ the broad, deep, resuunding backgrounds of Rembrandt "’ 


done with so rigid and hard a medium as the 
pen-line. Apparently the simplest of drawing 
effects, the pen-line is perhaps the most difficult 
of all. It. is marvellous to sec the variety in 
the style of artists in this medium alone. And 
when it comes to the use of the paint-brush, 
the student can in some measure grasp the fact 
that it will. yield him a wide range of style, from 
the broad, deep, resounding backgrounds of 
Rembrandt and Velasquez (as in the examples 
which wo reproduce) to the daintiest light bravura 
effects of such painters as Le Sidaner. .And the 
student would do well to learn all that every 
master can teach him. Above all, let him face 
the vastly encouraging truth that each generation 
needs its own artists—that the artist, above all 
things, appeals to his own age. The old masters 
are our great teachers, our helpers ; but for the 
generation in which we live we need our own 
poeta, our own seers, our own artists. 


Great Art deals with Contemporary 
Life. It is scarcely too much to say that 
all truly great art—except where it is purely 
decorative—deals with contemporary life, with 
things not invented by the artist, but 
actually observed by him. The oid masters 
who devoted themselves to scriptural subjects 
form no exception to this rule. The subject 
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was Often merely an excuse for painting con- 
temporary portraits in the costume of the 
time, or scenes that presented themselves to 
the painter’s eye. The decline in the art of 
the carly nineteenth century was mainly due 
to a departure from this rule. The learned 
reconstructions of the past which were then in 
vogue amongst academic painters are, however, 
rapidly faliing into oblivion ; they have no real 
vitality. It was left to the modern French, 
the Barbizon mon and the Impressionists, 
to return to the right path—to the study of 
Nature and contemporary life. Their efforts 
indicate the right direction, though their methods 
cannot always be recommended to the student. 
Amongst the collections of studies in com- 
position by great artists, perhaps one of the 
most valuable to the student is Turner’s ‘' Liber 
Studiorum ” ; and though the originals are beyond 
the purse of many students, there has been pub- 
lished of late a capital book of reproductions in a 
cheap process at the price of half-a-guinea. 


Detail of Secondary Importance. 
In making his studies for the composition of his 
pictures the student should not weight his 
hand with detail, but should use a stick of 
charcoal, or a water-colour brush, and sweep in 
broadly the masses of light and dark where he 





A FRESCO, BY BENOZZO GOZZOLI, IN THE CAMPO SANTO OF PISA 


Though it is meant to represent a scere from the Old Testament, it Is really an exact 
representation of the Vintage m Tuscany 


would like them to come in his colour scheme, 
only quite vaguely suggesting the forms that 
he will afterwards develop in detail. He will 
thus not only save himself an enormous amount 
of trouble, but he will be surprised to find how 
his mastery in composition grows by leaps and 
bounds. And he will start upon his picture 
with a good general idea of the finished effect. 
It is a good thing also to get a rough effect 
in oolours from this black-and-white scheme, 
as a guide for future use. These exercises 
in composition have an added advantage in 
training the hand to free, bold brushing, and 
will lead the student by many splendid accidents 
to the discovery of masterly handling which 
he will soon strive to get deliberately and by 
skillinto hisstyle. He will find Poore’s “ Pictorial 
Composition ’”’ (Macmillan) a valuable help. 


Colour. Although the use of colour is 
primarily a matter of observation, feeling or 
instinct, it can only benefit the student to have 
an elementary knowledge of the nature and 
symbolism of colours. Without going into the 
purely scientific questions of the causes which 
produce the sensation of colour, and without 
analysing the spectrum, it is necessary to know 
that theoretically white is a mixture of the 
three primary colours—yellow, red, and blue. 
If the actual mixing of these paints produces 
a result far removed from white, this is entirely 
due to the impurity of the pigments. A mixture 
of two of these colours forms a complement to 
the third, thus: 

Green (blue and yellow) is the complementary 

colour to red. 


ART 


Violet (blue and 
red) is the com- 
plementary 
colour to yellow. 

. . Orange (yellow 
and red) is the 
complementary 
colour to blue. 
The juxtaposi- 

tion of comple- 

mentary colours 

produces a 

pleasurable sensa- 

Ration to the 

cye. 

Black and 
white are not 
colours strictly 
speaking; that is 
to say, they are 
not contained in 
the spectrum, but 
are surrogates for 


pure light and 
pure darkness. In 
considering the 


scale of colours we 
must distinguish 
hetween the scale 
from light — to 
darkness and the 
seale from warmth 
to coldness. Yellow, which, according to Goethe, 
is sunlight dimmed by the atmosphere of the 
earth, is the lightest colour. Though blue, if 
we follow the same authority, is darkness 
cleared up by the same cause, it is not the 
opposite pole to yellow. The scale from light 
to darkness leads from yellow to its comple- 
mnentary colour, violet, whilst the scale from 
warmth to coldness leads from orange (the 
warmest) to the complementary blue (the 
coldest). 

In a diagram this can be cxpressed by two 
curves, terminating in these four colours, with 
red and green, which are more or less neutral 
in both scales near the apex of the curves. 

The symbolism of colour is by no means an 
arbitrary convention, but is strictly based on the 
innate quality of the diffcrent colours which, 
according to their varying dcgrees of lightness 
and warmth, directly affect our senses and our 
imagination. Thus 

a, Lightness corresponds with gaiety. 

b. Darkness corresponds with seriousness. 

c. Warmth cor- 
responds with 
emotion, and 

d. Coldness 
with absence 
of emotion. 
Orange, which 

combines gaiety 

and warmth, is 
the opposite 
pole to blue, 
which combines 
seriousness and 
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VIOLET 
(Garnest colour 


ORANGE 
warmest colouty 


VELLOW owt 
(inghtest cotowr ) (coldest colour) 


AR’: 
coldness; yellow (gaiety and _ coldness) _ to 
violet (seriousness and warmth). 

Black and white are only opposed as regards 
lightness, not as regards warmth, both being 
cold. They are the representatives of organic 
lifelessness, and they, as well as their mixture— 
grey—are therefore indicative of mourning. 
Through their contrast, between light and dark 
they partake of a and 6 but not of ¢ and d. 
Mixed with other colours they make these colours 
colder ; but the mixture with white has a gayer, 
that with black a more sombre, character than 
the pure colour. Black is the colour of the 
sombre sphere of shade; white, of the glorious 
sphere of light. 

Yellow and Violet. Yellow is the 
nearest approach to pure light, or white; 
violet to pure darkness, or black. As colours, 
therefore, they represent the extreme contrast 
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yellow, and therefore retains to a certain extent 
an ideal character, which is not allowed to achieve 
its full effect by the sensual glow of red, the 
most emotional and most effective colour. It 
expresses pathos and dignity, and is the symbol 
of great splendour and majesty. 

Blue, the coldest colour, expresses calmness 


“and absence of emotion but contains sufficient 


colour to prevent it from sinking to the funereal 
stillness of black. As an ethical symbol it is not 
quite neutral. It signifies modesty, faithfulness, 
gentleness, and a certain longing without the 
acerbity of a melancholy resignation, which 
is sounded by violet. 

Red and Green. Being midway in the 
two scales of intensity, these are, so to speak, 
the rulers of the entire sphere of colour—the 
principal colours. Red, the king of colours, 
being a primary colour, naturally stands higher 
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THE BIRTH OF ‘HE VIRGIN, BY GUIRLANDAJO (8S. MARIA NOVELLA, FMOREN (CE) 


The subject is treated likea contemporary scene, with the architecture of the period and actual portraits 


between guiety and seriousness. Yellow signifies 
the greatest vitality in the spiritual sense ; 
violet the deepest renunciation, resignation and 
melancholy. Of all colours, yellow is the most 
easily soiled, and immediately loses its ideal 
character, producing the opposite effect. It is 
therefore the symbol of shame and humiliation. 
Impure yellow is to be found in the jaundiced 
complexion of an ailing person; it is the 
symbol of envy, malice, and hatred. 

Violet expresses generally melancholy, resig 
nation, and sombre seriousness, but signifies, 
through the participation of the emotional 
red, a seriousness which is the result of sad ex- 
perience, that has not entirely overcome the 
recollection of lost pleasures, and _ therefore 
savours of melancholy regret. 

Orange and Blue. Orange, the warmest 
colour, is influenced hy the participation of 
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than the secondary green, the queen of colours. 
Green excels in beauty and nobility the two 
colours which are of equal rank, orange and 
violet—as red excels the equivalent primary 
colours, yellow and blue, as regards nobility, 
power, and beauty. 

Red expresses the height of emotion and is the 
symbol of passion, rage, warlike courage, and 
sexual love. 

Green, as the complementary colour to red, 
symbolises kindness and gentleness, and is as 
soothing to the eye as the fiery red is exciting. 
Compared with red, green has a certain lack of 
emotional effect, but the yellow, which is one 
of its constituents, prevents it from sinking to 
the indifference of blue, and rather raises the 
impression to one of serene freshness and 


joy of life. 
Continued 
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Flowers and their Sources of Life. Water, Wind, and Anima's 
How the Insects Help 
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By Professor J. R. AINSWORTH DAVIS 


Guarding the Health of Plants. 
The health of a plant is prejudiced if water 
accumulates upon its leaves, and we accordingly 
find various contrivances to prevent this. A ver 
pretty device is found in the “ dripping points ” 
into which the leaves of 
many trees are drawn 
out, and which may be 
seen in the lime (7'tlia) 
and Norway maple (Acer 
platanoides). Rain drops 
from these points as from 
the tips of the ribs of an 


umbrella [91]. The , 
arrangement is very 
characteristie for the 


trees of forests growing 
in wet latitudes, 
especially the tropics. 
An interesting illustra- 
tion of its utility is 
afforded by attempts which have been made to 
introduce into Java and the Camcroons trees of 
economic value from drier climates. The leaves 
of these plants being unprovided with dripping 
points, rain is collected upon them and led to the 
growth of moulds, which soon put an end to the 





91. NORWAY MAPLE 


check transpiration, a reduction of surface is 
commonly brought about by reduction of leaves, 
and in such plants as cacti these are represented 
by prickles or spines, while the stem swells up 
and does the work that leaves usually perform 
[92]. The date palm, and various other plants 
associated with desert conditions, possess well. 
developed leaves, but these are covered with a 
tough and leathery skin, which prevents excessive 
evaporation of moisture. 

The production of spines, thorns, prickles, and 
the like, is very characteristic of many plants 
living under arid conditions, and this has a two- 
fold explanation. It serves as a means of pro- 
tection against browsing animals, and is also 
related to the reduction of surface brought about 
by the necessity for hindering Joss of water. 
]}lustrations are afforded by the Australian seruh 
and the thorny thickets of Africa, 

In dry climates the leaves may assume a 
vertical position, which clearly checks transpira- 
tion by minimising the influence of the scorching 
sun. A similar arrangement is scen in the 
compass plants (Si/phium) of North Amcrica, the 
flat surfaces of which face cast and west. The 
excessive heat of the noonday sun is thus 
avoided, while the most is made of light which 


experiments. rods falls upon the plant earlicr and Jater in 
Another method by which leaves get rid ya the day. 

of unnecessary moisture is by the spinel A, When the supply of water is scanty, it 

ment of a velvety surface, which greatly wrt in ws 18 Often stored in underground shoots, 

increases the arca from which it can - A Ae ' such as bulbs and the like. ‘There are 

evaporate. aa South American and African plants allied 
Since Xerophytes—desert or drought =_.° _ __ to our wood-sorrel (Ovalis), in which 

plants—have to make the most of ~—z , =- the plant burrows’ underground 


the water available, we find that adapta- 
tion to this end is brought about in a 
variety of ways. Absorption is promoted and 
transpiration checked. The conditions leading to 
modifications of this kind are by no means uniform. 
It may be that the soil is rocky or sandy, so that 
water quickly drains out of it, or there may be an 
abundance of water which the roots of the plant 
cannot readily absorb, owing to the temperature 
being too low, or perhaps because substances are 
present which hinder absorption—e.g., common 
salt and vegetable acids, as in peaty ground. 
Conditions above ground may also tend to bring 
about loss of water by transpiration at a greater 
rate than can be compensated by taking it up 
from the soil, as when the air is hot and dry, 
or there is an excess of light. 


Plants of Deserts and Steppes. A 
well-developed system of roots, often extend- 
ing very far into the ground, is typical of the 
plants which live in deserts and steppes, for such 
an arrangement is clearly necessary to suck up 
the scanty moisture available. order to 


92. MELON CACTUS 


during the dry season, and stores 
up watcr in its thickened scaly stem. 


Moorland and Heath Plante. Many 
of these are xerophytes, for, where the ground 
is rocky, there is apt to be little water, and 
where it is swampy the presence of vegetable 
acids interferes with absorption. We accord- 
ingly find the root system well developed, while 
the leaves are often specialised so as to prevent 
undue evaporation. In gorse 
(Ulex europrus), for example, 
they are converted into spines ; 
while in heather (Calluna 
vulgaris) and the various kind 
of heath or bell-heather ( Erica), 
they are tough and somewhat 
narrow. Such leaves are usually 
grooved on their under-side, or 
rolled [83] in that direction, 
the meaning of this being 
apparent when we remember that the little 
holes (stomata) in the epidermis, through which 
transpiration mainly takes place, are on this 
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side. For in dry, hot weather undue loss of 
water from this process needs to be prevented, 
and the grooving, or rolling, marks out a space in 
which the air is comparatively still, so that 
transpiration is much less rapid than if the 
stomata were exposed to the wind. When the 
moor is soaked by drizzling rain or drenched in 
fog, there is, on the other hand, a danger lest 
transpiration should be too much reduced, but 
the device described keeps the stomata dry, and 
enables them to discharge their office. 

Seashore Plants. Many of these exhibit 
the same kind of modification which dis- 
tinguishes plants growing in arid regions. It 
is true there is no lack of moisture, but the 
amount of salt present renders absorption difficult. 
Hence arise a well-developed root-system and 
over - ground _ parts 
adapted to reduce trans- 
piration. Sometimes 
the leaves are Jeathery 
and prickly, as in sea- 
holly (Eryngium); 
while often they arc 
thick and succulent, for 
the purpose of storing 
water, as in seawort 
(Honckenya peploides) 
and scurvy grass 
(Cochlearia officinalis). 

In Alpine and Polar plants, again, we ma 
find similar modification to those just mentioned, 
for a Jow tempcrature is unfavourable to absorp- 
tion, and it is necessary to husband any 
water which may be taken up. 

When there is a sharp alternation 
between summer and winter, or between 
wet and dry seasons, plants have to adjust 
themselves to different conditions at 
different times of the year. Wo may 
take as an example the winter moditi- 
cations of a temperate climate such as 
our own. 


Fall of the Leaf. This is not 
so much due to the direct action of cold 
as to its influence in more or Jess check- 
ing absorption of water from the soil. 
The supply of moisture being reduced, it 
is necessary for transpiration from the 
leaves to be correspondingly diminished. In such 
piants as pines and firs we find the evergreen 
condition, the leaves being only gradually shed. 
But as these leaves are very narrow, and 
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covered with thick epidermis, there is no danger 
of an undue amount of transpiration. 

It is far otherwise with the thin and com- 
paratively delicate leaves of ordinary forest 
trees, which transpire on such a large scale 
that to retain them throughout the winter 
would be too dangerous. They 
are therefere discarded alto- 
gether. We have, in fact, the 
‘fall of the leaf.” This, of 
course, involves some waste of 
material, though not so much 
as might be imagined ; for the 
advent of autumnal coloration 
is associated with the with- 
drawal of much of the living 
substance of the leaf into the : 
twig on which it grows. This HORSE CHESTNUT 
having been accomplished, a Autumn twig 
layer of cork is formed transversely at the base 
of the leaf-stalk, and the dead leaf readily falls 
off. The cork which covers the “scar,” being of 
close texture and of waterproof nature. prevents 
evaporation, and stops the entry of disease germs. 
The same is true of the layers of cork which 
make up the dry outer part of the bark, by 
which the trunk and branches of the tree are 
invested. 


The leaves which are to make up the foliage 
of the following spring are formed before the 
onset of winter [94]. They are neatly packed 
up in winter buds, covered by firm protective 
scales, often of resinous nature. Cold and wet 
are thus excluded, and a 
further sheltering arrange- 
ment is often found within 
the scales in the form of 
woolly hairs, which invest 
the tender leaves as in a 
winter quilt. 


Winter Storage of 
Food. In order to start 
work in the spring with- 
out delay, before the time 
when food is easily obtain- 
able from the exterior, and 
while the young lcaves are 
unfolding, a store of nutri- 
tive matter has commonly 
been laid in during the preceding summer. 
Sometimes such substances are stored above 
ground, as in the trunks of trees. Sometimes 
they are stored below, as in the thickened bulbs 
of lily [95], or corms of crocus [96], which are 
really underground shoots, as are the thickened 
tubers of potato and the pale subterranean 
rhizomes of iris or Solomon’s seal [97]. Not 
infrequently a thickened root is the receptacle, 
as in turnip, carrot, and radish. These last- 
namea plants are good examples of bienntals— 
t.e., they live but for two years, during the first 
of whieh they accumulate their store, while 
during the second they produce flowers and 
fruits. 

We have already considered the structure 
and nature of seeds, which may also be regarded 
as a device for tiding over the unfavourable 
season of the year. Annual plants, the lives of 
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*hotos by) FLOWERS FOR WHICH WIND AND INSECTS WORK [Prof. B. H. Bentley, M.A. 


(a8) Butterfly sncking Everlasting Flower (9) Female flowers of Hazel, Projecting stigmas catch pollen blown by wind [sce 111}. (100) Bees sucking 
Sea-holly, (101) ‘Timothy Grass in blossom. Below’ young flowers with projecting stigmas, and above, ulder ones with long, slender stamens. The pollen 
ls carmed by wind, (102) Honeysuckle, which attracts hawk-moths, which carry pollen. (10%) Bee sucking Hyacluth. (104) Sections of ‘ thrum-eyed 
[ww leftjand “ pin-eyed” (to right) Primnnroses, (105) Sections through two stages of Foxglove, Inthe younger flower [above) the anthers are shedding pollen 
and have shrivelled in the older flower | below), (106) Staveain development of disk-floret. of Bunflower, Below is a sterile ray-floret, Which wts asa ‘signal 
flag" (107) Common Arum in first stage, ‘‘Inaeet trap" at lower end is eut open, (108) Rhododendron, showing nectar-guides as streaks on upper part, 
100) Common Arvin in second stage. *‘' ‘Trap-hairs" have withered [see 107). (110) Hellebore or Christinas Rose, with petals inodified into tubular ‘‘ nectar 
cups." (117) Male flowers of Hagel, arranged in catkins, from which pollen is easily blown (wee 88 = (112) Bee sucking nectar from fluwers of Willow 


which do not extend beyond a single year, are 
commonly represented during midwinter by 
seeds alone. 


Water, Wind, and Animals. If the 
egg-cells of a flower are fertilised by the 
agency of pollen from the same flower, they 
are said to be self-fertilised ; if by pollen from 
another flower, cross-fertilised. As in the latter 
case healthier and more vigorous seeds are 
shen oe it is not surprising that it should have 

een favoured in the course of evolution, and 
that innumerable devices should have come 
into existence by which self-fertilisation is 
hindered and cross-fertilisation promoted. Such 
devices very largely have reference to the process 
which precedes bctilisation—te.; pollination, 
the transfer of pollen to the stigma, or, in 
naked-seeded plants, direct to the ovules. 
They more or less prevent self-pollination and 
facilitate cross-pollination. 

Since pollen-grains are not themselves capable 
of movement, it is requisite that, to secure 
crossing, they should be transferred by some 
outside agency from the anthers of one flower 
to the stigmas of another. This transference 
may be effected by water, wind, or animals, 
the last, of course, carrying out their important 
work quite unconsciously. 


Water as a Pollen Carrier. In certain 
aquatic plants the movements of the surounding 
water bear the pollen to its destination. The best 
example is probably that of Vallisneria [118], 
commonly grown in aquariums in this country. 
Self-pollination is entirely prevented by a method 
which is adopted by many other forms. The 
stamens and carpcls are developed in different 
flowers, which grow upon separate plants. The 
female flower is placed at the end of a spiral 
stalk, which uncoils when it is ready to open, 
and brings it to the surface. 

Meanwhile the ripe male flowers have 
separated themselves from their stalks, and, 
being lighter than water, float about like so 
many little boats, being drifted here and there 
by the wind. Their perianths expand and the 
stamens project, lifting up their anthers so that 
the pollen is kept dry. Should one of them be 
driven against a female flower, some of the 
pollen is likely to adhere to the sticky surface of 
one or other of the three proeenne: stigmas, 
and thus cross-pollination is brought about. 
When the egg-cells are fertilised, the stalk of 
the female flower coils up again, so that the 
seeds mature in a sheltered situation, where 
they are safe from the attacks of seed-eating 
animals. 


How the Wind Carries the Pollen. 
In the case just dealt with, wind plays an 
important part in the transfer of pollen, 
and in many land-plants it is the sole agent. 
The cone-bearers (Contfer@) rely upon it for 
the discharge of this important office, and we 
may take ‘he Scotch pine (Pinus sylvestris) as 
a common type. Here, again, self-pollination 
is entirely prevented by the flowers being of 
two kinds, male and female, which are borne 
on the same tree. 
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As is usual in such cases, vast quantities of 
dust-like yollen is produced, in order to ensure 
that some of it should be carried to the ovules, 
for in plants of this kind there are no stigmas. 
In some years the amount produced in forests 
of pine or fir is so cnormous that the ground is 
thickly covered with the yellow dust. This is 
the origin of the so-called ‘‘ sulphur showers.” 


Transfer by wind is facilitated by the fact 
that two little air-filled bladders are attached 
to each pollen-grain [114]. At the time when 
the pollen is shed, the ovule-bearing scales of the 
female cone are slightly separated, and a sticky 
fluid exudes from between them. By this the 
pollen-grains are caught, after which it gradually 
dries up and draws them down to the ovules, 
so that they can perform their office. 


Hazel a Good Example. Most of the 
ordinary trees of temperate regions are also 
wind-pollinated, and open their flowers in 
spring before the new leaves have emerged from 
their buds, and when, therefore, the pollen- 
grains are most likely to get blown to the 
stigmas. A conspicuous example is hazel 
(Corylus Avellana), where the flowers are once 
more of two kinds borne upon the same plant. 
The male flowers arc aggregated into long, 
pendulous catkins [111]—popularly known as 
‘‘Jambs’ tails’”»—and are casily shaken by the 
slightest breeze, by which their dust-like 
pollen is carricd away. The female flowers are 
in bud-shaped groups, from which the sticky 
pink stigmas project [99]. 


A number of herbs with inconspicuous flowers 
are also pollinated by means of wind—e.g., many 
grasses. We may take Timothy grass (Phleum 
pratense) in illustration, for it presents us with 
many points of interest. The numerous flowers are 
here closely packed into an elongated spike [104], 
and though each of them contains stamens and 
pistil, there is a special arrangement by which 
self-pollination is hindered. In the lower part 
of the spike we shall find the younger flowers, 
with stamens still unripe, but mature stigmas 
projecting to the exterior ready to catch any 
pollen that may chance to be blown against them. 
The stigmas of the older flowers in the upper 
part of the spike have for the most part done 
their work and shrivelled up, while the stamens 
are now mature. The anthers are so attached to 
the long, slender filaments that they are shaken 
by every breath of air, and their pollen easily 
dispersed. Another very interesting device is 
found in the wind-pollinated flowers of nettles, 
for the ripe stamens uncoil like springs and 
launch the pollen on its course. 


Flowers and Their Bird Friends. 
Pollen may be transferred unconsciously by 
mammals, birds, snails, and insects, about 
each of which it will be necessary to say 
something. 

One of the trees (Freycinefia) native to Java 
bears flowers with beautiful pink petals, which 
are eagerly devoured by the kalong, or fruit- 
bat (Pteropus edulis), and there can be no doubt 
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that the pollen of the male flowers which adheres 
to the furry snout of this animal is carried to the 
stigmas of the female flowers. It also appears 
that certain insect-eating bats in the West Indies 








The vast majority of conspicuous flowers are 
cross-pollinated by the agency of insects, and in 
the course of evolution an immense number of 
mutual ig Sara have arisen between them. 
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In most flowers both stamens and pistil are 
present, but it by no means follows that self- 
pollination takes place, for, as already described 
for Timothy grass, the stigmas may mature 
before the pollen is shed, though the opposite 
state of things is more commonly true, as in 


monkshood (Aconttum). Besides which, it very 
often happens that the anthers and stigmas are 
so placed in relation to one another that self- 
pollination is impossible. Some flowers are also 
self-sterile—t.e., if pollen reaches the stigma of 
the same blossom it is not able to bring about 
self-fertilisation. We shall see later, however, 
that self-pollination may be possible from the 
first, or may be effected as a last resort, or may 
even be provided for by special contrivances. 

How the Flowers Invite Insects. The 
two chief means are colour and odour. The 
colour depends upon the nature of the guests 
to be enticed. White and yellow appear to be 
agreeable to a large number of small insects 
belonging to various groups, which visit such 
forms as cow parsnip (Heracleum) and buttercup 
(Ranunculus). A pale or white tint is also charac- 
teristic of flowers which open in the evening and 
cater for moths, and it clearly renders them as 
conspicuous as possible. Red attracts butterflies, 
and brownish-red is preferred by wasps, while 
purple and blue appeal more particularly to bees 
and hover-flies. Dull red and livid colours, 
especially when arranged in spots or blotches, 
are affected by flies which like carrion and other 
noxious substances. 

Flowers of small size may be rendered con- 
spicuous by being crowded together in large 
numbers, as in elder (Sambucus), the carrot and 
parsnip order (Umbellifere), and the dandclion 
order (Composite). The last case is particularly 
instructive, for it includes a variety of specialisa- 
tions of different kind. The individual florets 
which make up the head may be all regular, as 
in thistles; all irregular—e.g., dandelion (Taraxa- 
cum); or, again, the inner disk-floreta may be 
regular, while the outer ray-florets are irregular, of 
which condition, sunflower (Helianthus annuus) 
[106, lower figure] and daisy (Bellis perennis) 
afford examples. The irregular ray-florets have 
given up the function of producing seeds, and 
may be regarded as “signal flags,” by which 
the conspicuousness is greatly enhanced. Allusion 
has elsewhere been made to the odours of flowers. 


The Flower’s Reward to Invited 
Guests. These are chiefly pollen, nectar, and 
sweet sap. Pollen flowers, of which red poppy 
(Papaver Rhoeas) and potato (Solanum tuberosum) 
are examples, offer only the first kind of 
reward; while nectar flowers, ax their name 
indicates, afford the second, and often pollen 
in addition. Our common British orchids are 
visited by insects which bore for sweet rap. 

Nectar may be secreted by nectaries situated 
in various parts of the flower, and differing greatly 
in shape and character. In the wallflower order 
(Cructferw) they are in the form of little fleshy 
projections of the floral receptacle, and in the 
dead-nettle and foxglove orders (Labiate and 
Scrophulartacee) they belong to the same region, 
and are in the form of a fleshy ring at the base 
of the pistil. 

The pointed spur at the back of an Indian 
cress flower (Tropeolum) [116] is a nectary 
belonging to the calyx. In a very Jarge number 
of instances the petals serrete nectar, and an 
instructive series of cases is presented by flowers 
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of the crowtoot order (Ranunculacez). In 
buttercup (Ranunculus) there is a nectar pit 
covered bv a little scale at the base of each 
etal [117], while in columbine (Aquilegia). 
ristmas rose (Helleborus niger) [110], lark- 
apur (Delphinsum), and monkshood (Aconitum) 
[118], all or some of the petals are converted 
into tubular nectaries of variousshape. Some- 
times the stamens undertak» the work of nectar 
production, a pretty instance being that of 
violets and pansies (Vtola) The nectaries 
are here a pair of threads, which grow hack from 
the two lowest anthers [119]. and project into 
n spur belonging to the undermost. petal, which 
serves to store up the sweet fluid until insects 
come to probe for it. And, lastly, nectar may, 
be secreted by the pistil, as in the carrot and 
parsnip order (Umbeilifere), where the nectaries 
are represented by a swelling on the top of the 
ovary [120]. 


The Insect’s Guide to the Treasure 
House. If an insect is to do its work 
of transferring pollen successfully. it often 
happens that it must make its visit to a 
flower in a particular manner, which involves 
going straight to the nectar, without waste of 
time in hunting round. Hence have bren 
evolved nectar guides, in the form of streaks, 
spots, or blotches, which indicate the position 
of the coveted treasure. In rhododendron [108], 
for instance, there are streaks on the upper 
part of the corolla, which converge to the opening 
of the cavity where nectar is stored. 

In a large number of small regular flowers, 
mostly of white or yellow colour, which cater 
for a muscellaneous crowd of short-tongued 
insects, the nectar is fully exposed to view. 
We find this state of things in most members 
of the parsnip and carrot order (Umbellifere), 
and in some saxifrages. Not unlike these, but 
somewhat more specialised, are flowers which 
partly conceal their nectar, and lay themselves 
out for a rather more select circle of guests 
with somewhat more elongated mouth parts. 
Such are most members of the wallflower order 
(Crucifere), buttercups (Ranunculus), stitch- 
worts (Stellartia) and their allies, barberry 
(Berberis) and cinquefoil (Potenttlia). And, lastly, 
we have flowers which completely conceal their 
nectar in deep recesses or long rpurs [116 and 
118], and attract the most intelligent and highly 
specialised insects, such as bees and outterfiion 
in which the mouth-parts are drawn out into 
a long proboscis that forms a very efficient 
sucking organ. Many such flowers arc irregular, 
and adapted to the shapes of particular guest. ; 
while red, blue, and violet are the favoured, 
though not the only colours. Here belong fox- 
glove (Digitalis), honeysuckle (Lonicera), lark- 
spur (Delphiniuwm), and monkshood (Aconitum), 
together with the orchids, which offer sweet 
sap instead of nectar. 

To deal fully with the innumerable arrange- 
ments for cross-pollination wonld occupy a 
large volume, and ‘t will be possible here only 
to describe briefly a few of the more interesting 
native forms which are visited by the higher 
insect. 
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By Professor R. ELSEY SMITH 


Laying Drains. We have now to con- 
sider how the various fittings already described 
are combined into a complete drainage system, 
and it will be convenient to look at the work 
of drain-laying before referring to the prepara- 
tion of a drainage plan. For the moment, we 
shall assume the existence of such a plan on 
which the drains and all fittings are shown and 
on which the levels of the sewer and the inclina- 
tion of the drains are fixed. 

The laying of the drains is often deferred till 
other work in the building is far advanced, but 
it involves a large amount of excavators’ work, 
and will now be described. The first operation 
is the excavation and strutting of the trenches, 
which in most cases are made of the minimum 
width in which a man can work. The bottom 
is carefully levelled to the falls shown upon the 
drawings—not stepped as in the case of trenches 
for walls—and where it is required a layer of 
Portland cement concrete is spread evenly 
over the bottom of the trench. Concrete is 
always desirable, but some local authorities 
do not insist upon it under rain-water pipes. 
The concrete should be 6 in. deep and should 
extend for a width of 6 in. beyond the 
outer face of the pipe on each side. The lower 
6 in. of the trench should be excavated to 
the exact width required for the concrete, even 
if a greater width for working be necessary 
higher up. The concrete slabs on which the 
manholes are to be built are also put in. They 
are usyally 9 or 12 in. thick and extend 
beyond”the outer face of the manhole for about 
9 in on all sides. Layers of concrete are also 
required under traps and gullys. 


Connection with Sewer. The actual 
connection with the public sewer, for which 
purpose junctions are often built into the 
sewer, is usually made by the local authority, 
who bring up the branch drain to the point 
where the private property abuts on the road. 
The laying of a drain begins from the lower end, 
and the spigot end of a pipe should always be 
the lower. Every drain should be laid in a 
perfectly straight line from manhole to manhole, 
or from any gully or trap to the manhole. The 
fall in the same distance should also be absolutely 
uniform. The reason for this is, that in a drain 
so laid it is possible, with the help of a mirror, 
to see through it from manhole to manhole and 
to detect at once the position of any obstruction. 

The illustration [85] shows a plan of a town 
house of considerable size and the method of 
draining it. Fig. 86 shows the plan of a 
large country house. In the latter there may 
be a considerable length of drain beyond that 
shown, s0 as to carry the system to a sewer or 


to the point where the sewage is to be dealt 
with, but the construction will be similar, lamp- 
holes and manholes being provided alternately 
at intervals. 


Forming the Intercepting Chamber 
Floor [87]. The footings and wall of the 
chamber must be raised to the levels at 
which the drains enter it. The intercepting 
trap is fixed at its proper level standing on a 
bed of concrete and set in concrete. The 
necessary channels are selected from the list of 
the maker whose goods are specified, and are 
first put together dry, to see that they fit ‘properly 
the positions for which they are intended, and 
are then laid on fine concrete, the joints being 
left free till they have been very carefully made 
in cement. he main channel is jointed to 
the upper end of the ag and if this channel 
can be obtained in one length, the upper, or 
socket, end receives the main drain from the 
building. In a large manhole the channel may 
be in two or more lengths, jointed. The 
channels from the branch drains, if any be 
required, are then fixed. The bottom or invert 
of each discharges into the main channel, and 
the upper end of each is jointed to the branch 
pipe. When these are fixed, fine concrete is 
filled in between the channels, care being taken 
not to break the joints, and is banked up from 
the edges of the channels to the side of the 
chamber. In the case of a chamber receiving 
several branch drains at the sides, the banking 
must be curved to conform to the various 
branch channels, and often forms a somewhat 
narrow tongue between two curved channels. 
All this work requires great care, as the slightest 
flaw may allow the escape of water and result 
in the chamber being condemned. Thie 
banking is finally finished with a smooth 
trowelled face with Portland cement mixed with 
a little sand. 


In order to avoid the complicated work of 
forming the bottom of. a manhole as described, 
manufacturers now provide channels and 
junctions in one piece, suited to a variety of 
combinations. These may be utilised to form 
the bottoms of manholes. Some of these are 
also provided with covers [88, 84] to close the 
channels and prevent any possibility of the 
solid matter carried in the sewage being washed 
out of the channel by a sudden flush, deposited 
on the banks, and then left to decompose. 
Even when this is not provided, the fact that 
the bottom is in one solid piece, without a 
multiplicity of joints, is an advantage, but the 
fact of its being so may sometimes interfere 
with the nice adjustment of the oe to the 
channel, possible in the ordinary method. 
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Building the Manholes. When the 
channels are set they are protected with boards, 
and the manhole or chamber is built up by the 
bricklayer to the level of the ground. If it is 
decp, he builds into one side or angle a series of 
iron steps or bars, called climbing trons, to 
render the bottom of the m nhole accessible 
when necessary for inspecting or cleansing the 
drains. The size and form of a manhole 
depends on the number of drains which enter 
it, but, except in the case of a very shallow one, 
it should not be less than 2 ft. 6 in. in length 
or width, or it is difficult to use cleaning rods. 
The top may be contracted by means of over- 
sailing courses [see BRICKLAYER], or it may 
be covered with a single slab of stone [Fig. 31, 
page 571], which is perforated and rebated [see 
Mason] to receive the manhole cover. 

The Manhole Cover. The manhole 
cover consists of an iron frame (which should 
be galvanised) with a flange, which is bedded 
in cement on the brickwork top or in the 
rebate of the stone. There is a groove 
running all round the frame, and the top or 
cover has on its under side a flange which fits 
into the groove and seals the manhole. When 
closed, this groove may have sand or water 
placed in it to make an air-tight joint, but the 
best method is to make a joint with Russian 
tallow, though other compositions are used. 
The object of making the cover air-tight is to 
prevent the escape of sewer gas and for ad- 
ditional security double covers are often 
arranged for and should be used wherever a 
manhole has to be constructed within a building. 

The cover, usually loose, is in some cases 
screwed to the frame at the angles ; but if this 
is done, the holes must not be placed inside the 
frame, or, in the event of one of the screws 
being left out a free passage for sewer gas is 
provided. -The top should be secured to a lug 
or flange outside the grooved channel. The 
walls of the manhole are often rendered in 
Portland cement [see PLAsTERER] for the 
lower part. or to the full extent of their height. 
In the best class of work, interiors of manholes 
are often built with glazed bricks. 

Fresh-eair Inlet. Every intercepting 
chanber must have a fresh-air inlet. For 
this, an ordinary drainpipe is taken into it 
near the top, which should be of the same 
diameter as the drain pussing through it. This 
is taken to a selected point and connected with 
@ vertical iron shaft, finished with a box-shaped 
head [Fig. 82, page 571]: in the front of this 
one or more diaphragms, formed of thin sheets 
of mica and hinged at the top, are placed, so that, 
in the event of there being any pressure of air 
from the inside, they will close the orifice and 
prevent its egress, but will readily open to 
admit fresh air to the chamber and thence to 
the drain. This apparatus requires periodical 
attention otherwise the diaphragms are liable 
to become fixed, and thus permit the egress of 
sewer gas. 

The ordinary inspection chamber [88] only 
differs from the intercepting chamber in that it 
has no trap at the outlet and no fresh-air inlet, 
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otherwise it is constructed in the same manner 
—a cleaning pipo replacing the intercepting 
trap. 

Where a chamber is only required to allow 
of change of dirccti.n in the drain [89, 40], it 
may be kept smaller but is in other respects 
similar, 

Lampholes. Lampholes [41] are useful 
in long, straight runs of drainpipes which 
receive no branch drains, enabling inspection 
chambers to be built further apart than would 
otherwise be the case. They are formed with 
ordinary druinpipes placed vertically over the 
drain, connected to it with a junction, which 
in this case must be a right-angled junction, 
and extending up to just below the ground 
level. The top is securely closed with a stopper, 
and may be buried two or three inches under 
the ground and marked, or—which is a better 
practice—terminate in a small chamber with a 
manhole cover. The object of this pipe is to 
permit of a lamp or candle being lowered to the 
Jevel of the drain, so that it may be examined 
from the manhole above or below it in case of 
an obstruction. 


Laying the Pipes. The drain from the 
intercepting chamber to the next manhole 
or to a gully, soil-pipe, or ventilating pipe is 
usually put together dry and carefully levelled. 
In very good work special chairs of earthenware 
are uscd to raise the pipes about 2 or 3 in. from 
the concrete bed to allow of the joints being 
made all round, but this is often done with 
pieces of brick or stone. The ordinary joint is 
made with Portland cement gauged with as 
little sand as possible. The socket of one pipe 
is coated with the material, and also the spigot 
end of the next pipe, and the latter is then 
thrust into the socket, care being taken to sce 
that it is properly centred and gocs well home 
and that the joint is at all parts well filled with 
cement. The joint is afterwards carefully 
smoothed externally with a trowel and &nished 
with a splayed surface or collar [138, 14, 
page 571]. The inner face of the joint is also 
carefully cleaned, the workman thrusting his arm 
into the pipe and wiping off any cement which 
may be foreed up between spigot and socket of 
the two pipes, and which. if allowed to remain, 
would obstruct the flow of the sewage. 

A badger is sometimes employed in this opera- 
tion. It contists of a block of wood smaller 
than the pipe, but with a rubber edge and a 
wire handle. It is placed below the joint before 
it is made, and afterwards withdrawn, bringing 
away any cement. Every pipe should be 
separately laid so that this operation may take 

lace. If two pipes are joined before being 
aid in the trench, the total length will be 
found to great to permit of it Joints be- 
tween pipes and channels or gullies are simi- 
larly made, and in any case where an inspection 
or cleaning eye is introduced the run of the 
pipes from this point to the next manhole 
should be perfectly straight and the fall perfectly 
even, as described, between manholes. 

Special Joints. Other forms of joints 
are used between pipes. One of the most usual 
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39. Small Chamber for 
Bends without Branch 










40. Small Chamber for 
Tends without Branch 
Drains. 


37. Intercepting Chamber. 38. Inspection Chamber. 
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is known as Stanford’s joint (15, page 571], the 
patent for which has expired. In this joint the 
socket is lined with a compo ition formed with 1 
part of clean sharp sand, | part of boiled tar, and 
1} parts of sulphur. The surface is slightly 
bevelled, the spigot has a band of the same 
composition slightly rounded, and the two when 
brought together form a close joint which ensures 
that the pipes are truly centred. The surface 
of the joint is smeared with tallow before the 
pipes are fitted, and the spigot end must be 
driven well home to ensure a close internal 
joint. The outer edge of the joint is often 
finished with a cement collar. Another form 
of joint has the composition cast on in the form 
of a screw, the pipes being screwed together in 
fixing. A thin layer of cement composition 
is used with this joint. 

A special joint for pipes with a deep socket is 

formed with 
two separate 
rings of com- 
position with a 
clear space be- 
tween. After 
the pipes are 
put together 
this space is 
filled with 
liquid cement 
from a hole at 
the top formed 
for the pur- 
pose. This 
forms a strong 
water-tight 
joint. Where a 
drainpipe is to 
be connected 
with a vertical 
soil or venti- 
lating pipe—a 
connection 
which must 
always be di- 
rect, without 
any trap or 
gully—a bend 
must be used to connect the inclined drain 
and the vertical pipe. The end of the pipe, if 
of iron, is inserted into the socket of the bend 
and the joint made in cement. If the pipe i3 a 
lead one the end has a ring of brass, termed a 
sleeve or ferrule, fixed on its outer surface before 
the joint is made [see PLUMBER]. 

When any section of a drain is completed it 
should be at once tested as hereafter described. 
If every joint is found to be absolutely sound 
and no leakage occurs, concrete may be filled in 
around the pipes very carefully. Each joint 
must be examined, the upper surface by the 
eye, the lower surface by placing the hand below 
to see if there is any moisture exuding from 
the joint. The concrete is filled in under the 
pipes and the chairs or bricks used to raise 
the pipes are left in position. The concrete is 
in most cases filled in till the crown of the pipe 
is covered with 6 in. of it. Great care must 
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be exercised in depositing the concrete, as 
any serious jar may break one of the joints, 
and when re-tested after the concrete has set the 
length may not hold water and have to be taken 
up and re-laid. The trench above the concrete 
should not be filled in till this re-testing has been 
done, for should a defect be found the labour 
will be thrown away. 

Iron Drainage Fittings. In addition 
to the various forms of earthenware goods 
hitherto described, cast iron is employed a good 
deal. In any drainage scheme which involves 
carrying a drain under a building, the local 
authorities usually enforce the use of iron pipes 
of heavy quality for such parts of the work as 
pass under the buildings. 

Iron pipes are described by the weight in lb. 
per yard run. The following weights are usual 
for house drains: 4 in., 54 Ib. ; 5 in., 72 Ib. ; 
6 in., 91 Ib. 
The pipes 
used for this 
purpose are 
cast with deep 
sockets at one 
end, and a 
small project- 
ing bead at the 
other. They 
are made in 
longer lengths 
than stone- 
ware pipes, 
and are usually 
3.6, 9, or 12 ft. 
long. ‘The iron 
drain should 
extend from 
manhole to 
manhole, to 
avoid joining 
them with 
stoneware 
pipes, and the 
joints are made 
INLET. b y inserting 
in the sockets 
of each pipe a 
ring of tarred yarn, then running in.‘ blue” 
lead, so called to distinguish it from white or 
red lead. Blue lead is melted and poured into the 
joint, and afterwards caulked or hammered [42]. 

It is becoming increasingly common to use 
other fittings of iron, and to carry out entire 
systems of iron drainage. For this purpose not 
only pipes, but all the parts and fittings already 
described as of stoneware are now also made 
in cast iron. . 

Makers now manufacture intercepting and 
inspecting manholes cast in one piece. These 
consist of shallow iron frame? or ‘oxes [48] within 
which the channels are formed, and outside 
which the various sockets for receiving the main 
and the branch drains are cast in at the required 
angle. An outlet or spigot end is also cast on for 
jointing to the drain below. Thechannels may 
be half round, or they may be extra deep, equal 
in depth to the diameter of the pipe. These 
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chambers are stocked in a great variety of forms 
to suit various sizes of drains, and fitted with 
branches of various sizes and at various angles. 
Any combination not stocked can usually be 
supplied with little delay. 


The manhole and all its branches must be set 
out, and the angles at which they enter measured, 
before the manhole is selected or ordered. When 
this is done, no difficulty should arise in fitting 
up. The great advantage of such a manhole is 
that, being in one piece, there is no possibility, 
if the casting is sound, of a Jeak within the man- 
hole itself, and it is provided with a top resem- 
bling an ordinary manhole cover, fitting into a 
groove and secured into position, which renders 
the manhole both gas and water tight. There is 
no possibility, therefore, of sewage overflowing 
the channels and decomposing, as in an ordinary 
manhole. Such a manhole, including the cover, 
is only a few inches deep, and must be placed 
within a chamber for easy access, but the 
chamber necd not be constructed with the same 
care as is necessary when an open drain passes 
through it. 


The advantage a complete system of iron 
drainage possesses over earthenware is in its 
greater power to resist the disturbing influences 
due to settlements, vibration, or any external 
pressure under which an earthenware pipe might 
be cracked, and allow leakage. The surface of 
the iron must be protected from corrosion. This 
is generally done by a coating of Dr. Angus 
Smith’s Solution, which consists of a mixture of 
coal-tar and pitch, with about 5 per cent. 
linseed oil, ee sometimes a little resin, the 
whole heated to a temperature of about 300° F. 
The iron to be treated is plunged into the 
mixture and left in till it attains the same 
temperature, then removed, and allowed to cool 
in a vertical position. The bestresults are held 
to be obtained when the iron, before insertion, 
is heated to a tempreature of about 700° F., but 
this increases the cost. Glass-lined or enamelled 
iron channels and pipes are used sometimes, 
but are expensive. 

The small size of the manholes used in iron 
drainage systems, which are in some ways advan- 
tageous, have this drawback, thatin the event of 
the outlet being temporarily stopped, owing to 
the sewer being fully charged, there is very little 
space in which the water collected by the drain 
can accumulate, and it will speedily overflow ; 
whereas the large cubic space provided in a deep 
manhole may, under such circumstances, tempo- 
rarily accommodate the drainage till the stoppage 
is removed. 


Stable Drainage. Stable drains are of a 
special character. Within the stable itself they 
are designed to collect and remove from every 
stall and loose-box the horses’ urine. It is not 
desirable that the floor surface of the stalls 
should have an ae inclination, nor should 
channels into which a horse might tread be left 
open. 

 Sicneware channels are liable to breakage, 
and all such drainage is best executed in cast- 
iron channels, the depth of which is regularly 
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increased, so that the fall is obtained in the 
channel itself, while the top is kept at a uniform 
level, or nearly so, and may be covered with 
strong perforated cast-iron plates [44]. The 
channel may, in most cases, be run to the external 
wall, and dissharged into a stable gully placed 
outside. Where this is not possible, traps, with 
strong iron covers, may be provided, and an 
underground iron drain taken outside the 
building. 

The covers to channels and traps are easily 
removed for cleaning, but cannot be disturbed 
by the horse. Open iron gutters are also 
sometimes used. They consist of several small 
shallow parallel channels with ridges between, 
which are arranged to give a foothold to the 
horses. All iron work to be laid in a stable floor 
must be provided with a roughencd surface, to 
give a foothold. Channels are sometimes formed 
in concrete, with iron kerbs built in on either side 
to receive the necessary covers. 


General Arrangement of Drainage. 
The drainage of individual buildings as applied 
to systems of water-borne scwage, with few 
exceptions, depends upon the action of gravita- 
tion, and in arranging a system of drainage this 
circumstance must not be lost sight of from 
the first. Care must be taken to see that the 
levels of the building or site to be drained are 
such as to allow of the drainage being taken to 
the public sewer, or to any other required 
destination with a sufficient fall to ensure its 
efficient action. In the case of water not carry- 
ing sewage, such as water collecting in founda- 
tions, it may, if necessary, be collected into a 
sump, which is a chamber sunk below the 
level to which the water rises, and in which it 
collects, and from which it may be pumped up 
so as to flow into a drain; but cven this is 
undesirable, as it means frequent attention and 
expense. This system is not applicable to 
sewage from private buildings, but it is somo- 
times employed on a large scale in sewerage 
systems. 


Detailed Arrangements of Drain« 
age. These_vary so greatly under diffcrent 
circumstances that it will be possible only to 
refer to the gencral principles involved. The 
first matter to be determined is the ultimate 
destination of the sewage or water to be dealt 
with, and the level of the outfall of the drain. 
Where the difference of level between the lowest 
part of a building to be drained and the outfall 
is ample, it removes what may be a serious 
difficulty should there not be depth for an 
adequate fall in the drains. 


Self-cleansing Drains. For adrain to 
be self-cleansing the liquid in it should flow with 
a velocity of at least 3 ft. per second. The 
velocity is considerably reduced when the drain 
is only filled to a small proportion of its 
capacity, which is the usual condition of 
domestic drainage, and most local authorities 
require a sufficient fall to give a cad of 
ri laecriaaa a P 5 ft. per second when the drain 
is running half full. 
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A table of the approximate inclination to which 
dmains must be laid to secure various velocities 
when flowing halj-full, and the number of gallons 
discharged per minute when flowing ful! bore * : 

* Compiled from tables in Hurst’s Architectural Sur- 
veyor’s Handbook. 


Internal 
Diameter of | Inclination. 
Pipe. 


Velocity in | Discharge in 
Galions per 
Minute. 








Ee | OO | coe ft 


1 in 100 
lin 60 
lin 80 

PP lin 20 
3-ineh 1 in 140 


Led ee 1 in 46 
4-Inch .. 


” ae ] in 100 
99 ee 1 in 65 


2-inch . 






OR wm GO DO Ot om GO PS Oram O39 PS Om OC hO OF mm 69 £9 


It is not, as a rule, convenient for the invert of 
the manhole at the head of the drain to be less 
than 1 ft. 6 in. from the oe level, and the 


fall being determined and the length of drain 
set out, the actual levels of the various manholes 
and of the outlet may be calculated in reference 
to a fixed datum. When possible, it is desirable 
to make the fall in the drain follow any general 
inclination in the surface of the ground, so as to 
save as much deep digging as possible ; but the 
planning of an efficient drainage system must 
not be in any way sacrificed to do this. In cases 
where the sewer is very deep, it is usual to lay 
out the whole system as far as the intercepting 
chamber to ordinary falls, and to give the last 
length of pipe between the syphon trap and the 
sewer the necessary inclination to make the 
connection. 

Where the depth availablo is ample. the open 
channel running through the manhole may be 
given a sharper fall than the general drain (say, 

in. in 1 ft.), so that the contents before reaching 
an intercepting trap may attain extra velocity. 


Drains not Self-cleansing. Where the 
depth between the head of the drain and the 
outfall is inadequate to give the desired fall, 
the levels must be worked out very closely, and 
care taken in planning to make the length of 
the drain as short as possible. It may be neces- 
Bary to assist the cleansing of the drain by an 
automatic flushing tank [see PLUMBER! placed at 
the head of it. Water is allowed to flow into 
this tank at a regulated speed, and when full it 
discharges automatically its entire contents 
rapidly and with high velocity into the drain, 
thereby scouring it out. The outlet of the tank 
should be as large as the drain to be flushed, the 
object being to charge the drain fully. The tank 
should contain not less than 50 gallons for 
flushing a 4-in. drain, and the frequency of the 
flush may be regulated. Tanks with larger 
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capacities may be used, and are necessary for 


larger drains. a OS 
Bize of Pipes. The size of ee is 
regulated by the work they have todo. Where 
the sewage system is separate the maximum 
flow can be readily gauged. and, as an example, 
the regulations of the Board of Education re- 
uire a 4-in. pipe. unless it is connected to more 
than ten w.c.’s, in which case it must be 6 in. 

If the rainwater is carried by the same pipe 
there is a liability in times of excessive rainfall 
for the drain to be choked with water if it is 
inadequate to carry it off It is necessary then 
to calculate the area from which water is collected 
into the drain, and it is usual to allow for 
collecting the following quantities of water as 
the result of rainfal] in ordinary districts in 


England : 
From roofs... .. 0°75 in. per hour. 
From paved yards .. O75 ,, 4, 5 
From gravel paths 0°40 5, 6 9 
From meadow land .. 0°10 ,, ,, 


Occasionally, for short periods, a fall at the 
rate of ] in. and even more per hour may have 
to be dealt with from roofs. 

Position of Inspection Chambers. 
With a view to economy it is desirable to use as 
few manholes as is consistent with efficiency, 
and to converge as many drains as possible 
at each. In a soil-drain every connection and 
every change of direction must be made at 
a manhole (88, 39, 40], In a rainwater drain 
the same principle should be observed as far as 

ossible, but if the main run is laid in a straight 
ine to true falls and only conveys rainwater, 
most local authorities allow junctions to be made 
with it. When rainwater branches must be 
taken into a soil-drain, and the connection 
cannot readily be made in a manhole, a 
separate rainwater pipe should be laid from 
manhole to manhole alongside or above the 
soil-drain, to reccive such connections. 

Position of Intercepting Chamber. 
The intercepting chamber [87] is  usuall 
required to be placed on the owner’s land, 
but as near the public sewer as possible, 
when one exists, or near the cesspool. In some 
town districts where houses are built up to the 
edge of the footway they are permitted in the 
public footway. In most cases at least one 
other inspection chamber is necessary, placed 
close to the most distant point to which the 
drain requires to be carried. 

In the town-house plan [35] the house drains 
and the stable drains have in each case only the 
intercepting chamber and oneo her. In the 
country-house plan [86], in which the rain- 
water drains and soil-drains are separated, many 
chambers are required, due partly to the large 
number of branches, partly to the changes of 
direction. The rainwater drains are given a 
smaller fall than the soil-drains, which is 
permissible as they have not to convey solid 
matter. Details of some of the chambers are 
given, indicating the method of combining the 
various fittings described under different 
conditions [87-40]. 

Continued 
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BY this time the student ought to have made 

such progress in drawing rectangular, 
conical, or cylindrical objects to be found among 
household utensils, etc.—such, for instance, as 
155 -180—as to enable him to draw from much 
larger objects. It will help him if we discuss 
certain principles underlying the drawing of 
the triangular prism, square and polygonal 
pyramids. 

Several different views are shown in 161 to 
166 of a prism which has an equilateral triangle 
ateach end. The student should obtain one or 
two such prisms, or make them out of bits of 
cardboard, fastened at the edges by means of 
tape or paper. Aconvenient size would be about 
12in. or 15 in. long, and edges of the triangular 
ends about 7 in. or 8 in. Place the prisms in 
such positions as indicated in 161 to 166, and 
study the apparent changes in the form of the 
equilateral triangle, the foreshortening, in some 
views, of the long edges, and the direction of 
the apparent convergence of certain parallel 
edges. It is of little use to examine only the 
representations given in 161-166; the student 
must train his eye to see correctly the many 
apparent forms which an object takes in various 
positions, 

It will be seen that when the prism is lying 
flat down on one of its oblong faces the apex 
A (although really vertically over the real 
centre D of the base BC) is only apparently so 
when the student is directly opposite the and: as 
in 162. In 161, 168, and 165, the apex A is 
apparently vertically over the point D, which is 
not the apparent centre of the base BC, for the 
nearer real half CD in 161 and 163 is apparently 
slightly longer than the further real half BD, 
and in 165 BD is greater than DO. In 166 the 
apex A is vertically under the point D, as the 
prism is sup to be resting on an edge, with 
its upper oblong surface parallel to the ground. 
Beginners often make an incorrect drawing like 
that in 167, because they do not see the correct 
apparent position of the apex A with reference 
to the base BC. Of course, when the object is 
tilted, as in 161 and 465 the apex 4 does not 
necessarily appear vertically above the point 
_D of the base BC; when the prism is in such 
positions the apex may appear to be in an infinite 
number of places not vertically over D; and 
to determine these relative positions careful 
observation of the object must be made. It 
should also be noticed how varied are the 
apparent lengths of the edges of the equilateral 
triangle, and of the long edges of the prism. 
In 168 the student should observe that the 
base BC of the further end is apparently slightly 
longer than &C of the nearer end; this is only 
another example of what was mentioned con- 


cerning the further end of the cylinder [see 152]. 
Great attention should be given to the direction 
of apparently converging edges, although no 
errors should be made if the student remembers 
that receding parallel edges always appear to 
converge in the direction they go from him, 
whether upwards or downwards from him, or 
right and left away from him. 

The Sqvare and Other Pyramids. 
We will next examine the square pyramid, of 
which several correct representations are given 
in 168-175; but 176 is incorrect, and shows a 
very common error made by beginners, who 
forget, or do not observe, that when the object 
is standing on its base, the axis AB of the 
pyramid ought to be vertical, and therefore also 
the apex A vertically over the centre B of the 
base as in 168, 169, and 175. The triangular 
faces of the pyramid vary infinitely in their 
apparent forms, especially when the object is 
lying down on a triangular face, or when tilted 
as in 170-174; and to obtain a true drawing the 
student must exercise his perceptive powers 
most carefully. Tn 175 we have a view of the 
pyramid with its axis vertical, and the object 
above the eye leve); this shows how a spire 
or turret might appear on a building. Some 
spires and turrets are similar in construction 
to a hexagonal or octagonal pyramid, as shown 
in 177 and 178, which are all representations of 
vertical positions of these pyramids, 177 and 
181 being the appearance when bclow the cye 
level, 178 when the base is just on thie eye level, 
and 179, 180, and 182 when above the level 
of the eye. In all of these (177-182) it will be 
seen that the axis AB and the apex A are again 
vertically above the centre B of the base. e 
position of this centre may be easily found by 
drawing diagonal lines, as indicated by dotted 
lines on the bases of 177-182. 

The student should now be prepared to make 
studies of objects such as 188-185. 


PRACTICAL GEOMETRY 

Regular Polygons. There are gencral 
and special methods of constructing these poly- 
gons. The genera] methods, as in 187, 188, and 
198-195, apply equally to all polygons, but in 
particular polygons the special method is 
sometimes shorter and more accurate, as in 
189-191, and 196-198. Remember the following 
important facts concerning regular polygons : 

. Lines which hisect ths angles of regular 
polygons meet in one point, which is the centre 
of the figure, and they divide the polygon into 
a number of equal triangles. In the hexagon 
these are equilateral [189], but in all other 

lar polygons they are isosceles [191-192]. 
“i The centre of the polygon is the same 
789 
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PRACTICAL GEOMETRY. REGULAR POLYGONS, ETC. 


DRAWING 


as that of the circle to which the sides of the 
polygon are tangent (the inscribed circle) and 
also of the circwmacribed circle which passes 
through the angular points [see 187-194]. 

iii. The sum of all the interior angles of a 
regular polygon plus four right angles is equal 
to twice as many right angles as the figure 
has sides. [Euc. I. 32.] This affords a ready 
method of constructing any regular polygon 
by means of the protractor, as in 195, when the 
side is given—a fact made use of in surveying. 

187. In a GtvEN CiRcLE TO INSCRIBE ANY 
RecutaR PoryG@on (Approximate Method). 
Draw the diameter AB and divide it into the 
same number of equal parts as the figure has 
sides (say five). With A and B as centres, 
and AB as radius, make arcs intersecting at C. 
From C draw CD, always through the second 
division on AB, cutting the circle in D. Join 
AD, which is one side of the pentagon required. 
Set off ADround circle and join points as shown. 

188, ANoTHER Mertuop. Draw any radius 
AB. At the centre A make an angle with AB 

equal to 360° divided by the number of sides 
of the regular polygon required, say a pentagon. 

Thus, 360° + 5 = 72°. Therefore, make the 
angle BAC = 72°. Join BC. which is one side 
of the pentagon. Sct off BC round the circle, 
and join the points as shown. 

189. To InscrtBE a REGULAR HExacon IN 
A Given Crrcix (Special Method). Draw any 
diameter AB. With centres A and B, and radius 
equal to that of the circle, cut the circle in 1, 2, 
3and 4. Join the points as shown. 

190. To InscriBE a ReautarR DuopEecacon 
TN a GIvENn Circe (Special Method). Draw two 
diameters AB and CD perpendicular to each 
other. With centres A, B, C, and D, and radius 

equal to that of the circle, describe arcs cutting 
the circumference of the circle. Join the 
twelve points as shown. 

191 To INSCRIBE A REGULAR OCTAGON IN A 
Given CircLte (Special Mcthod). Draw two 
diameters AB and CD as in 190. Bisoct each 
quadrant thus formed, cutting the circumference 
as shown. Join the eight points thus obtaincd. 

192. To Discrisnr any RecutarR Potycon 
AsouT a GrvEN CrrecLte (General Method). 
Divide the circumference into as many equal 
parts as the figure is to have sides (say, five for 
a@ pentagon). From the centre C draw lines 
through each point. Draw AB, one of the sides 
of the inscribed pentagon. Bisect AB by the 
perpendicular CD, cutting the circumference 
in D. Through D draw the tangent HF parallel 
to AB, cutting CH in F, and CF in F. Make 
CG, CH, and CK each equal to CH or CF. 
Join F, G. H, K and E as shown. 

198. ON a Given Linz AB 10 ConsirRucr 
ANY ReauiaR Potyaon (General Method). 
Produce AB, and with centre B and radius BA 
describe a semi-circle, and divide it into the 
same number of equal parts as the figure has 
sides (say five). Join with 2. Bisect AB 
and 82 by lines intersecting at D. With D as 
centre and radius DA or DB, or D2, describe a 
circle. Set off AF and FE each equal to AB. 
Join the points thus obtained. 
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Norz. In this construction great care is 
required in dividing the semi-circle srciehgaay C 
which may be done with the protractor. 
there are 180° in a semi-circle, divide 180° by 
the number of sides the polygon will have ; 
thus, 180°+5=36°. Then make the angle 
CB1 equal to 36°, and mark off Cl round the 
semi-circle as shown. The semi-circle may be 
divided into four equal parts with the 45° set 
square, and into three equal parts with the 
60° set square. 

194. ANOTHER GENERAL METHOD. Bisect 
AB by the perpendicular CD. Make CH equal 
to AC or BC. With centre B and radius BA 
describe an arc cutting CD in HE. £ and F are 
respectively the centres of circles belonging to 
the square and hexagon. Bisect HF in G. 
With centre G and GA or GB as radius, describe 
a circle, and set off AB round it. Join the 
points, and ABMNO is the pentagon required. 
By making 6 7, 7 8, 8 9, etc., each equal to 
4 5 or 5 6, we obtain centres for the heptagon, 
octagon, etc., as shown. 

195. ANOTHER GENERAL METHOD, By UstIna 
THE Protrracror. The number of degrees in 
each angle of a regular polygon may be found 
as follows: From twice as many right angles as 
the figure has sides, subtract four right angles, 
and divide the remainder by the number of angles 
in the figure. [Paragraph iii] Suppose a 
regular pentagon be required. As it has five 
sides, from ten right angles deduct four, and 
the remainder is six right angles. Then 
(90° x 6) + 5 = 540° +6 = 108°. At A and B 
make angles of 108°. Make AH and BC each 
equal to AB. With # and C as centres and 
AB as radius make arcs intersecting at D. 
Join the points as shown. For a nonagon the 
angle would be found thus: From eighteen 
right angles deduct four, leaving fourteen right 
angles. ‘Then (90° x 14) + 9 = 1260°-+- 9 = 140°. 

198. To INscrisE AN OcTAGON IN A GIVEN 
Squarn ABCD. Draw the diagonals AC and 
BD. With centres A, B, C and D, and radius 
AE (half the diagonal), describe arcs cutting 
the sides of the square in F, G, H, K, L, M, N 
and O. Join FG, HK, ZM, and NO. Then 
FGHKLMNO is the required octagon. 

199. To Construot aNy REGULAR PoLyaon, 
HAVING 1HE DiaMETER AB Given. Through A 
draw CD perpendicular to AB. Take any 
convenient distance Ac, and make Ad equal 
to it. Upon cd construct, say, a regular 
pentagon cdrbf. From A draw lines through 
e and f. From B draw BE and BF respec- 
tively, parallel to be and bf. And from EF and 
F draw ED and FC parallel to ed and fe. 
Then CDEBF is the required pentagon. 

It should be noted that the diameter divides 
the polygon into two equal parts. In a polygon 
with an equal number of sides, the diameter 
passes through the centre, and is terminated at 
the middle points of two opposite and parallel 
sides, as DE in 196; but in a polygon with an 
odd number of sides, it passes through the 
centre from one angle to the middle point of 
the opposite side, as AB in 199, 


Continued 
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The Article. 


I. The Derinmige ARTICLE is denoted in 
German by det for the masculine gender (m.), die 
for the feminine (f.), and daé for the neuter (”.). 
This grammatical gender is, however, quite 
arbitrary and not always associated with the scx 
of persons, or with its absence in the case of 
objects Itis therefore absolutely necessary, when 
committing a particular noun to memory, to 
connect it inseparably with its definite article. 

The definite article is often used in German 
when it is omitted in English, with collective 


and abstract nouns, names of streets, mountains, 
mctals, seasons, months, days; before proper 
names preceded by adjectives. 


The InpEFINIIE ARTICLE is expressed by cin 
for masculine and neuter, and cine for feminine 
substantives. 


II. All substantives and nouns used sub- 
stantively are written in German with capitals ; 
all other words with small letters, except those 
which begin o new sentence or a quotation after 
a colon. 


Examples of Gender: 


Masculine: 


the (a) man. 
the (a) father. 
the (a) fish. 


her (ett) Mann ; 
ber (ein) Vater; 
ber (ein) Wifch ; 


Feminine: 


die (eine) Fran; the (a) woman. 
bie (eine) Mutter; the (a) mother. 
pie(einc)Sadylange; the (a) serpent. 


Neuter: 


pad (ein) Kind; the (a) child 
Das (ein) Mandyen; the (a) girl. 
das (ein) Wielel; the (a) weascl. 


per (ein) Mund; the (a) mouth. pie (cine) Hand; the (a) hand. das (ein) Ole; the (an) ear. 
per (cin) Mod; the (a) coat. pie (eine) Weite; the (a)waistcoat. bas (ett) Hemd; the (a) shirt. 
per (ein) Tifd); the (a) table. bie (eine) Banf; the (a) bench. — das (cin) Vett; the (a) bed. 

ber (ein) Wald; the (a) forest. nie (ene) Wiefe; the (a) meadow. bas (cin) Weld; — the (a) field. 
ber (ein) Mond; the (a) moon. bie (cine) Sonne; the (a) sun. bas (ett) Vidt; the (a) light. 
der (etn) Bad); the (a) brook. pie (cine) Welle; the (a) wave. bas (cin) Meer; the (a) sea. 

per (ein) Tag; the (a) day. pie (eine) Wodye; the (a) week. pag (ein) Saher; the (a) year. 


Personal Pronouns. 


III. The personal pronouns are: 


idy: I. wit: we. 
bu: thou. ihr: you. 
er, fie, e’: he, she, it. fie: they. 


No1zs: 1. The second person singular, which 
in English is only used in biblical parlance, is much 
more frequently employed in German, where it 
is the usual form of address in the family circle, 
or among intimate friends. The general or polite 
form of address is the third person plural: 
Sie habe (you have), Cie find (you are) ete. 
To distinguish this form of address from tho 
grammatical form, the word Gie, when used for 
“you,” has a capital letter, whilst fie for “they : 
has not. The capital is, of course, retained in 
the declension. e first person singular ,,td)" 
only has a capital at the beginning of a sentence. 


2. There are, in German literature, two other 
forms of address, besides the bu and Sie. One 
of them corresponds to the English “‘you”’ 
{second person plural) — Jor feid, Shr habt —and 


is uscd in the classic drama. The other — ct ift, 
er hat (third person singular) —is an antiquated 
and rather contemptuous form of addressing 
subordinates. Both these forms are not in use 
at the present time, but they will be frequently 
found in literature. 


3. In letters Su (thou) and Shr (you) are, 
for reasons of courtesy, always written with 
capitals. 


The Verb. 


IV. 1. All verbs in German terminate in 
ct or nt. ‘Thus, the verb arheiten (to work) is 
formed of the stem arbeit and the suffix -en; 
rauden (to smoke), of raudj-en; gehen (to give), of 
geb-en. 


2. Tue AvxiLiaRy VERBS OF TENSES are: 
fein, to be; Haken, to have ; and werden, to become. 
Note the omission of the preposition in the 
infinitive. These auxiliary verbs are used as in 
English, either independently, or for the for- 
mation of compound tenses of other verbs 
Their conjugation, which is irregular, is to be 
found in the following tables. 
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— to become. 
gemérden fcitt— to have become. 


werden 


wérdettd — becoming. 
gewordett — become. 
id werte —TJ become. 
bu mutt —thou becomest. 
er wird — he becomes. 


wir mwerten — we become. 
iht werdet — you become. 
fie werden — they become. 


id) twerde —I become. 
du werdeft — thou become. 
er werde —he become. 


wir werden — we 
tyr werdet — you 


| become. 
fie werden — they 


id) wird (wurde) — IT became 
bu warft (wurdel!)— thon becamest 
er ward (wurde) — he became. 


wit wurden — we 

thr wurdet —you ;became. 
fie wurden — they 

id) witrde —T became. 

du wiirtett —thou becamest. 

er Wwiirde ~—he became. 


wir wiirden — we 
Wr wurdet — you 


became. 
fie wiitten ~— they 


TABLE V. 
Conjugation of the Auxiliary Verbs. 
INFINITIVE, 
Present: fein — to be. hubert —to have. 
Past: + gewefen fein—to have been. gebabt haben —to have had. 
PaBTICIPLE. 
Present:  féiend — being. hakend — having. 
Past: gem. en — been. getubt — had. 
Present. 
INDICATIVE. 
S. 1. id bin —T am. id) habe —TI have. 
2. bu bit —thou art. bu bait —thou hast. 
3. ev* ijt —he* is. er hat —he has. 
P. 1. wir finn — we are. wir habett — we have. 
2. ibr fcid —you are. ihr habet — you have. 
3. fie find —they are. fte haben — they have. 
ConJUNCIIVE (Subjunctive). 
S. 1. ich fei —I be. id) habe —TI have. 
2. bu fe (e)it —thou be. bu habejft — thou have, 
3. ey fei —he be. er habe —he have. 
P. 1. wir feiet’ —we be. wir haber! —we 
2. thr fei)’ —you be. ihr babet —you } have. 
3. fie feien —they be. fie haben —they 
Imperfectt, 
INDICATIVE. 
S. 1. id) war —T was id) hatte —I had. 
2, du warft) —thou wast Pu hatteft — thou hadst. 
3. ey war —he was er hatte —he had. 
P. 1. wit waren — we wir hatter —we \ 
2. thr waret —you ¢ were ihr hatter — you J had. 
3. fie waren — they fie Hatten — they 
ConJUNCTIVE (Subjunctive). 
S. 1. id) wire —I id) hitte —Thad 
2. du wareft —thou | bu hatteft — thou hadst. 
3. er ware —he er hatte —he had. 
P. 1. wir wirven —we were. wir batten —we 
2, ihr waret -—you thr hattet —you f had. 
3. fie waren — they fle Hatten — they 
Perfect. 
INDICATIVE. 
S. 1. id) bin —TI have id) habe —I have 
2. du bitt | ~. — thou hast | _ bu batt —thou hast 
8. er ift ‘= —he has Sa er hat = —he has 
P. 1. wir find ( & — we have | g wir Huber [=>—we have 
2. ihr feild | ~— you have J thr habt *—you have 
3. fie find — they have fie haben —they have 
ConsunctTive (Subjuncttive). 
S. 1. ich fei —I have id) habe —I have 
2. du fei(e)ft | ~ —thou have du babeft | | —thou have 
3. er tei =—hehave | 4 — er babe % —he have 
P. 1. wir feien ( 2 —we have 8 wit haben (“3 —we have 
2. ibe fei(c)t | “—you have iby habet —you have 
3. fie feien —they have fle haben —they have 


1d) bin —T have 

bu btft = —thou hast | Ps 

ev tft ~ —he has & 

wir find) (2Z—we have {© 

ib fein =—you have ze 

fle find —they have 

id) fei —I have 

bu fei(:)it | ¢—thouhave, g 
cote fet - —he have =| 
= wivielen ( &—wehave | g 

ibr fei(:)’ | &—youhave | 6 

fie teten —they have 


* The third person stands of course for all three genders: et, fie, e&: he, she. it. 
}~ The ImpgrFeci and the PLurszrreci of the conjunctive can be circumscribed by the I. and 
IT. Conditional. 
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Pluperfect.* 
INDICATIVE, 
8.1. id war —I had id) hatte T had id 
— war —I had 
2. du warft | .—thou hadst bu hatteft | _ —thon hadst bu warft | ¢ —thou hadst 
8. crwat |.S—hehad |[g erfatte (S—hehad [gj ermar [2—hehad | & 
P. 1, wirwaren ( & —we had 8 wir hatten (-S—we had 3. mit waren [ & —we had © 
2. ihr waret | ©—you had ihr hattet *—you had ihr waret | =—you had § 
3. fie waren“ —they had fie hatten “ —they had fie waren “ —they had 
CONJUNCTIVE (Subjunctive). 
S. 1. id mare. —TI had id) hatte —TI had id) wire —I had 
2. du warejt | :—thouhadst| | du hatteft thou hadst bu wareft | = —thou hadst} g 
3. ev wate {.2—he had f er batte | 2—he had 3 ev ware =| 42 —he had 8 
P 1. wit maven [ & —we had wit hatten (E—wehad (8  witwiren f 2 —we had 3 
2. the mivet | —you had ihr hattet | “—you had ify wiret | S—you had 
3. fie waren —they had fle hatten 7 —they had fie waren “ —they had 
First Future. 
INDICATIVE, ConsguNCTIVE (Subjunctive). 
S. 1. id) werbe 5 T shall ich werbe Tshall 
bu wirft — | fein, view wilt | be. bu werdeft ) fein thou wilt | be. 
. ey with : e will ev werde he will 
P. 1. wir werden (22% weshall (Have: pir werden 7 eben, ochal -have. 
2. iby merbet | werben, you will | become. ihr werdet | werden, you will | become 
3. fie werten they will file werden they will / 
Second Future. 
S. 1. i ee f $258.5 1 
. Me nae geweyen fein, ee \ have been. “ babi gewefen fein, aw jt) have been. 
3. ev wird gehabt haben, he will | have had. er rere gehabt haben, he will have had. 
P..1. wie wert (we shall wit werden we shall 
2. ify merdet ae you will Bie ; ihr merdet | 8° pie you will | have 
3. fie werden ' they will eo fic werden ' they will 7 [°°ome. 
- J. Conpiriona (of the Impcrfect). II. ConpiTioNAL (of the Perfect). 
S. 1. td wiirde J should id) wiirbde =~ [should . 
2. du wiirdelt _2 thou wouldst 6 bu wirbett | -S 21S thouwouldst| 83 5 
3. ex wiirde 2324 he would oa er wiirte = = he would SAs 
P. 1. wirwirten 23 ~ we should 2s e Wir witrden 23% we should wy o 8 
2. thr wiirdet you wo..ld wa) ihe wiirdet z S & you would 3 g e 
3. fie mirden they would fie wiirden 7 PF & they would 3 


The I. Conditional may be used alternately with the ImperFEctT of the CONJUNCTIVE and 
the II. Conditional alternating with the PLurrrrrct of the OoNJUNCTIVE. 


IMPERATIVE. 
Singular : fei! — be! habe! — have! werde! — become! 
Plural: feid' — ,, habet! — werdet! — ss 


The student is advised to learn first the tenses in the Indicative, and to reserve the study of the 
Conjunctive until he is further advanced in his knowledge of German. 


ExampPtes with the present tense of fein Declension. 

(see Table V.). V. 1. The German substantives have three 
Sd bit ein Mann, bu biff ber Bater, systems of declension: the strong, the 
JT am @& man thou art the father weak, and the mixed. 
er ift ean Crbn, fie i cine Frau, 9.In the ceclension tke. substantives 
he is @ son she is @ woman generally take suffixes with or without 

e6 iff etn Mind, wir find hier, thr fetd dort, modification of the root vowels. For 


itis a child 
Ste find gut 
you are goo 


we are here you are there 
fie find" “quit. ~~ 
they are good. 


the sake of euphony certain consonants 
‘are ‘Bomrcetimes~dowbled--and —vewels 
omitted. 


* The Impmrrect and the PLurenrsct of the conjunctive can be circumscribed by the I. and 
II. Conditional. $e 
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3. DECLENSION OF THE DEFINITE ARTICLE. 


Singular. 


Nom,: bev (m.) die (f.) dad (n.) the 
Gen.: bes Der des of the 
Dat.: Dem ber bem to the 
Ace.: ben bie bas the 


Plural (alike for all three genders). 


Nom. : Die the 
Gen.: ber of the 
Dat.: ben to the 
Ace.: die the 


4. DECLENSION OF THE INDEFINITE ARTICLE. 
Nom. : ein (m.) ecinze (f.)ein (n.) @ (an) 


Gen.: eines citer einzeé of a (an) 
Dat.: einem etter eiteem = to a (an) 
Acc.: etneen eitze eit a (an) 


It will be seen that both articles have in many 
cases the same inflections, and that several cases 
show no changes (Nom. and Acc. /. and n. and 
the Gen. and Dat. /. The indefinite article has 
no plural). 


DECLENSION OF NOUNS. 


VI. 1. Masculine and neuter substantives in 
the strong declension 


(a) add in the Gen. stng. -es or -8, 
(b) cast off in the Dat. sing. the :« of the suffix 
acquired in the Genitive, 
(c) retain in the Acc. the form of the Nomi- 
native. 
2. Feminine substantives remain unchanged in 
the Singular (sce Table VI., 3 and 7). 
3. In the Plural of the strong declension the 
substantives 
(2) retain in the Nom. the form of the Nom. 
sing. (see Table VI.. 2 and 5); or 
(b) add the suffixes -e, -er or 
:¢, with or without modi- 
fication of the root vowels (See 
a, o, U, an into 4, 8, i, au, Table VI., 
(c) retain these forms in the(1, 3, 4, 6, 7, 
Gen., 8, 9.) 
2) retain in the Acc, the form 
of the Nom. 


(e) add in the Dat. the further f race 


ante 2, | 1,3, 4, 6, 7.) 
Group (a) remains unchanged in the Nom., 
Gen., and Acc., and only takes the -n in the 
Dat. unless the words belong to the following 
exceptions : 


4. The Sufiz :u is not added in the Dat. Plur. 
to nouns which have the Nom. Plur. ter- 
minating in -n (Table VI.,5 and 8). Innouns 
which terminate in -:8 in the Nom. Plur. 
(mostly of foreign derivation: Ddic &crdé, 
pie Secfeng, die Chefs etc.), the Dat. also 
remains unchanged (Table VI., 9). 


EXAMINATION PAPER II. 


1. Which are the definite and the indefinite 
articles for the three genders in German, and 
which of them coincide ? 
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2. When is the definite article used in German 
and omitted in English ? 

3. Which personal pronoun is always written 
with a capital, and when are other pronouns 
written with capitals or with small initials ? 

4. How many forms of personal address are 
employed in German, and which is the 
familiar form ? 

5. How is the Infinitive of the verb formed in © 
German ? 

6. How do you recognise the strong declension 
of masculines and neuters in the singular, 
and of all three genders in the plural ? 

7. Are there any parallels in the declension of 
the definite and the indefinite articles ? 

8. What is the characteristic feature of the singu- 
lar in the strong declension of feminines ? 

9. Which class of substantives takes the suffix 
:8 in the strong Plural ? 

10. Are there any exceptions to the use of the 
suffix - for denoting the Dative Plural of 
the strong declension ? 

11. What is the characteristic trait of the Dative 
Sing. in the strong declension ? 

12. Is there an auxiliary verb of tense in 
German which has to be replaced in English 
by an ordinary verb ? 


For Examples sce the preceding paragraphs. 


EXERcIse [. 
Insert in the blank spaces 
(2) Tue DEFINITE ARTICLE. 


.... Mann (m.), .... Kran (fi), 6. td (n), 
the man (husband) ; the woman (wife); the child: 
pects ANE f)y wee Hembd (n.), ... + Mond (m.), 

the bank; the shirt; the moon; 
. oe Moc (m.), ». +. Dand (f.), 
the coat; the hand; 
..+. Mann (m.) ... . Frau (f.), wees Oran (f.) 
the husband of the woman; the wife 


eee Manne (m.), e 


.. Vater (m.) . .. Kind-e6(n.), 
of the man; 


the father of the child; 


.. +. Welle (f.)..,. Meervseds (m.),  .... Hind(n.).... 

the wave of the sea; the child of the 
rau (f.) und... . Mannzes [m.), wo ae Licht (n.) 
woman and the man; the light 


.. + Mond-ed (m.) und .... Sonne (f). 
of the moon and of the sun. 


(b) THe INDEFINITE ARTICLE. 


@ib* .... Minde (n.).... Fran (f.) .... Apfel (m.), 

give to the child of the woman an apple; 

gib.... Fran (f.).... Mefte (f.) und... . Itok (m.), 

give to the woman & waistcoat and a coat; 

id) gab* .... Hembd (n.).... Mtanne (m.) und. ... 

I gave the shirt to @ man and a 
Wefte (f.).... Frau (f.) fie .... Mtann (m.). 


waistcoat to the woman for the man. 
* Gib is the imperative singular, and td gab 
the imperfect, of geben to give. 
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Exercise IT. 
Insert in the blank spaces : 
(4) THE PERSONAL PRONOUNS AND THE ARTICLES, 
‘(Mind the Initials! See IE. and III.] 
re |) err ae Water (m.)..... Kind-e8 (n.) 
I am a father of a child; | 
ooo tft... . Mutter (7). 
she is a mother. 
.. + bift.... Mann (m.), .... find... Freund (am.). 
Thou art the man; © You are a_ friend. 
«sift... Kind (n.)... Frau (f.) und... Mamn-es (m.). 
It is a child of the woman and of the man 
woes fei Mann und Frau. 
You are husband and wife. 


e 


(6) THe AuxiLiaRY VERB fein (to be) in the 
present tense and THE ARTICLES. 


Scian Gage Freund .... Baters. Du 
a friend of the father. Thou art the 
Frau... . Mannces und... . Mutter... . Mandyen-s, 
wife of the man and the mother of a girl. 
Gr... hier, fie... dort, (8... .6e Kind .... 
He in here; she is there; it is a child of a 
Greund-e6, wir...- Manner, ibr.... Dtiitter und 
friend; we are men; you are mothers and 
fie... Minder, Gie.... .... Freund... Mutter 
they arechildren. You are a friend of the mother 
Under ..., ooo. Hreund.... Mtadchensd, 
andheis a friend of the girl. 


Continued 
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THE ARTICLE. 


The Definite Article. 1. The definite 
article (article défini) has the forms le, la, 1’, les, 
all meaning the. 


2. Le is used before masculine singular nouns, 
beginning with a consonant or aspirated h, as: 
le livre (the book), le crayon (the pencil), le papier 
(the paper), le héros (the hero), le haut (the 
top). 

3. La is used before feminine singular nouns 
beginning with a vowel or silent h, as: la 
plume (the pen), la table (the table), la régle 
(the ruler), la hauteur (the height). 


4, L’ is used before all singular nouns, whether 
masculine or feminine, beginning with a vowel 
or silent fA, as: LPencrier, m. (the inkstand), 
Phomme, m. (the man), Vencre, f. (the ink), 
Vherbe, {. (the grass). 


5. Les is used before all plural nouns. These 
forms are used in the same way before adjectives 
preceding nouns. 


6. “Of” is de, which also means “from ”’; 
but when joined with Je—that is, before a mas- 
culine singular noun beginning with a consonant 
or aspirated h---the two words are contracted 
into du (of the): le cahter, the copybook ; du 
cahser, of the copybook. 

7. There is no contraction of the preposition 
de with the feminine form la,-nor with the form I’, 
thus: la chaise, the chair; de la chaise, of 
cree ; Thomme, de Vhomme; Vherbe, de 
Pherbe. 


8. “To” is a, but when joined with le—that 
18, before a masculine singular noun beginning 
with a consonant or aspirated h—the two words 
are contracted into au: le buvard, the blotting- 
book; au buvard, to the blotting-book. -. 

9. There is no contraction with the feminine 
form ia;‘nor.-with the form [, thus: la gram- 
matre, the mar; @ ld grammaire, to the 

mar; Fhéastoiré, the history or story ; “a 
histoire, to the story. 

10. De and the plural form les always contract 
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into des; @ and the plural form les always 
contract into auz. 

11. The definite article must be repeated 


before every noun, thus: the father and mother, 
le pére et la mére. 


12. To form the plural of nouns and adjectives 
8 is added to the singular: les péres, les méres, 
les enfants. 

13. There are only two genders in French— 
masculine and feminine. 

14. There is no possessive case. It must 
ulways be rendered by “ of the,” du, de la, del’, 
or des, thus: the father’s house, la maison du 
pere; thechildren’s mother, la mére des enfants. 

15. The definite article is required in French, 
though not in English, before every noun that 
is uscd to designate a whole class. Thus in 
les chiens sont des quadrupédes, dogs are quad- 
rupeds, the article is used before chiens because 
the statement made is applicable to all dogs. 
Before quadrupédes only a partitive article [see 
next column] is used, because dogs are only a 
division of the class quadrupeds. 

The definite article is also required before 
abstract nouns, the names of arts, sciences, etc., 
and also before the nam-s of materials: la 
charité est une vertu, charity is a virtue : larith- 
métique est la science des nombres, arithmetic is 
the science of numbers ; l’or est un métal, gold 
is a metal. 

The definite article is used before a single 
individual designating a whole class: le fer est 
utile & Phomme, iron is useful to man. 


The Indefinite Article. 1. The indefi- 
nite article (article indéfint) is identical in form 
with the numeral “one,” wn. The feminine is 
formed, as in the case of adjectives, by adding 
mute e to the masculine: un, une—un 
aman; une.femme, @ woman... 

2. There is no contraction of.de-or @ with un, 
une; but the e of de is elided before it: dun 
mur, of a wall; d’une maison, of a house. 


3. The indefinite article must be repeated 
befor’ each noun to which it refers: a brother 


and a sister, un frére e une sour. 


4, As vegards pronunciation, un has a nasal 
sound before a word beginning with a consonant 
or aspirated h. Une is never nasal. There is a 
diference of opinion as to the pronunciation of 

un velore a vowel or mute h. Some hold that 
the wu should be pronounced with its natural 
sound, and the n carried on to the next word, 
thus: un ami (a friend) becomes w-nami. 


This, however, has the disadvantage of making 


no difference between masculine and feminine— 


eg., un aide (a helper), and une atde (a help), 
have exactly the same sound. For this reason, 
other authorities give u the sound of eu (approxi- 
mating the alareed: sound of e in such a combina- 
tion as “the boy ”), and pronounce un asde as 
é-nasd, thus distinguishing it from une atde— 
w-n{e)aid. 


The Partitive Article. 1. When a 
noun is used to indicate only a part of that 
to which it is applicable, it is said to be 
taken “ partitively.” In English this idea is 
expressed by “some ” and “ any,” which are, 
however, very frequently omitted: He drinks 
(some) water ; we have bought (some) pens. 

In French, when a noun is taken partitively, 
it is preceded by a form of the definite article, 
to which the name “ partitive article ” is then 
given. 

2. The partitive article (article partitif) is 
du, dela, del, des. These forms are used in the 
same way as has already been explained in the 
case of the definite article, thus: jai du papier, I 
have some paper; # a de la patience, he has 
patience ; vous avez de lencre, you have some 
ink ; «le ont des crayons, they have some pencils. 


3. When a noun used partitively 1s the 
subject of a verb, it takes the partitive article : 
Friends—i.e., some friends—have given it to me, 
des amis me l’ont donnée. 


4. Although, including the preposition de, the 
partitive article may be preceded by another 
preposition: j’at parlé a des amis, I have spoken 
to some friends ; j’écris avec de Pencre, I write 
with (some) ink. 

5. When a noun taken partitively is preceded 
by an adjective, only de is used to «xpress the 
par itive sense, thus: j'ai de bons crayons, I have 
some good pencils. This rule is frequently 
neglected in conversation, and it has been pro- 
posed to do away with it altogether. 


6. When a noun taken partitiv ly is the 
object of a negative verb, only de (which becomes 
d@’ before a vowel or mute h) is used with it: 
je nat pas de payer, I have no paper ; tl n’a pas 
de patience, he has no patience ; vous n’avez pas 
d’encre, you have no ink ; ils n’ont pas de crayons, 
they have no pencils. 

7. When used negatively verbs are placed 
between ne and pas,; ne becomes n’ before a 
vowel or mute h: je n’at pas, I have not. 

8. When a noun taken partitively is preceded 
by de (of), neither the partitive article nor 
another de ‘s used: I have need of (some) 
pencils, j’at besoin de crayons. 

9. When a noun taken partitively is not actu- 
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ally expressed, but only understood in a sentence 
—that is o say, when “some,” “any ” (“not 
any” = ‘“‘none”) occur alone in English—the 
pronoun en is used instead of the partitive arti le 
or of de. Ma piece is beiore the verb. T have 
nome, Jen ai; we have not ony, nous nen 
avons pas. 
10. The various ways in which the “ parti- 
tive sense ” may be expressed are the following : 


(a) J’os du popior, T have some paper. 

(b) J’at de bons crayons, I have some good 
pencils, 

(c) Vous n’avez 
any books. 

(d) Nous avons besoin de papier, dencre, e dé 
plumes, we have need of paper, ink, and pens. 

(e) Jl en a, elle n’en a pas, he has some, she has 
none. 


11. Subject to these rules, the “ partitive 
sense ’’ must always have something to indicate 
it before every word taken partttively. 


pas de liwree, you have not 


Present Indicative of Avoir, To Have 
A ffirmatively— 


7 at, I have (jy). 

tu as, thou hast (ti dh). 

ala, he (it) has (al th). 

elle a, she (it) has. 

nous avons, we have (n60-za-vong). 
vous avez, you have (v06-2a-v7y). 
ils ont, they (m.) have (t/-zong). 
elles ont, they (f.) have. 


N egatively—- 


je nat pas, I have not. 

tu n’'as pas, thou hast not. 

il n'a pas, he has not. 

elle n’a pas, she has not. 

nous n'avons pas, we have not. 
vous n avez pas, you have not. 
ils n'ont pas, they (m.) have not. 
elles wont pas, they (f.) have not. 


Present Indicative of Etre, To Be. 
A ffirmutivel y— 


je suis, Lam (/% sitive), 

tu es, thou art (tt Fy), 

il est, he is (al cy). 

elle est, she is. 

nous sommes, we are (sd). 
vous étes, you are (dite), 

tls sont, they (m.) are (il song), 
elles sont, they (f.) are. 


Negatively— 


je ne suis pas, I am not. 

tu n’es pas, thou art not. 

ul nest pas, he is not. 

elle n'est pas, she is not. 

Nous NE SOMMeES PAs, we are not. 
vous n étes pas, you are not. 

tls ne sont pas, they (m.) are not. 
elles ne sont pas, they (f.) are not. 
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Il y a. 


The third person singular of avoir, to have, 
preceded by y, and used impersonally, takes the 
meaning of “‘ tc be.” 

Il y a, there is (or) there are; tl n'y a pas, 
there is not, there are not. 


Voila, voici. 


Votla is also to be translated by “‘ there is,” 
‘there are,” but with a different meaning. It 
is made up of vois (see, behold), and Ja (there). 
and is used when actually pointing to some 
object, or objects: voila des livres, there are 
some books; voila une plume, there is a pen. 
Similarly, voict means “ here is,” “‘ here are”: 
voict une table, here is a table ; voict des chatses, 
here are some chairs. 


Exercisr IV. 


1. The paper of the book. 2. The hero of the 
story. 3. The top of the house. 4. The child’s 
pencil. 5, There is the pen. 6. There is the 
ruler. 7. The ink is in the inkstand. 8. The 
inkstund is on the table. 9. There is an ink- 
stand on the table. 10. The height of the 
house. 11. There are a book, an inkstand, a 
blotting-book, a ruler and a copy-book on the 
table. 12. From the chair to the table. 13. 
The father and mother are in the house. 14. 
Charity isa virtue. 15. lron is a metal. 16. 
The man has a brother and a sister. 17. The 
children have grammars. 18, There is the book 
of one of the children. 19. I have spoken to 
the woman’s children. 20. I write to the 
brother and sister. 21, I have some pencils. 
22. She has no ink. 23. You have need of pens 
and paper. 24. He has some good books. 285. 
You have pencils and paper; we have none. 
26. You have some good pens. 27. The child’s 
father has a house. 28. There is the child’s 
father. 29. She has need of ink and paper. 
30. Gold and silver are useful to men. 31, 
Children have no patience. 32. Patience is a 
virtife. 


Key To Exesrcisss I., II., II. 
I. 


femme, woman (fam). 

téte, head (tate). 

histoire, history (ees-twahr). 
atguille, needle (egg-wee-?). 
faubourg, suburb (fo-boor). 
doigt, finger (dwa). 

mauvais, bad (mo-v-y). 

Dieu, God (Deé-?). 

Espagnol, Spaniard (Es-pan-y¢l). 
véersté, truth (viy-ré-tey). 
soletl, sun (86-ley-y2). 

févreer, | ebruary (/¢y-urd-ey). 
mardi, Tuesday (mahr-d#). 
monsteur, Mr., Sir (mé-se8-2). 
matire, master (m*yér). 

Noél, Christmas (N0-el). 


mademotselle, Miss (ma-dé-mwa-zel). 
nord, north (nr). 

beaucoup, much (bd-kov). 
quot, what (kwah). 

hiver, winter (e€-verr), 
damner, to damn (dah-ney). 
sculpter, to carve (skiil-tey) 
prompt, prompt (pron’). 
cutller, spoon (kwe-yey). 
matson, house (may-zon’). 
sous, under (800). 

misére, misery (mé-zatrr). 
poison, poison (pwah-zon’). 
poids, weight (pwa). 

patz, peace (pey). 

sept, seven (se). 

hust, eight (weet). 

neuf, nine (n"f). 

dixiéme, tenth (deé-z&-ame). 
signe, sign (seen-ye). 

amer, bitter (ahmerr). 

prix, prize, pri e (pré). 
Guise, Guise (Gweez). 

cri, ery (kre). 

babil, chatter (babee-ye). 
ville, town (vel). 

ceuf, egg (2). 

seur, sister (ser). 

plomb, lead (plon’). 

mais, but (may). 

chef-d eurrc, masterpiece (shey-dev7). 
citoyen, citizen (seel-wa-yawn’). 
glutre, glory (glwarr). 


IT. 


A. Auto(m)ne, (h)istoir(e), san(g), (a)ou(t), 
dot(gt), septembr(e), port(e), cham(p), sud, port(ent), 
plom(b), dange(r), lac, wn(gt), mer, faubour(g), 
pai(x), outs(l), blan(c), prix), Jésu(s), nez, cer(f), 
beaucoup), bars(1), péril, mo(n)steu(r), amer, chez, 
cle(/), scul(p)te(r), ba(p)tém(e), hier, cou(p), por(c), 
cor(ps), dan(s), da(m)ner, (h)omm(e), hach(e), serf, 
dra(p), sou(s), mai(s), neuf, bor(d), genti(]), goste(r), 
e(t), eh)é. 

B. Lau-rier, cha-lou-pe, sour- ctl, plat - sir, 
mar-dt, vé-ri-té, a-prés, four-chet-te, a-gneau, 
poi-gnard, gé-né-ra-le-ment, a-mi, é-crt-tu-re, 
par-ler, mer-lan, mon-trer, troubler, den-rée, wr- 
gu-le, con-sen-tir, en-la-cer, beau-coup, de-voir, 


dé-ja. 
III. 


a=atwwu,; g=grave; c= circonflex. 


A. Méme, c; bergére,g; blé, a; mtr, c; dés, 
a; mére,g; déja, a, g; parait, c; cété, c, a; prés, 
g; prés, a, téte, c; été, a, a: faché, c, a; fenétre, 
c; lévre,g; étre,c; a,g; ot, g; di,c; général, 
rh a; mattre, c; succés, g; témérité, a, a, a; 

€, C. 

B, Jen’ai dautre ambition ; ¢’ est mot ; Corelle ; 
Phomme ; Povseau,; tl faut qu il parte; la cratnte 
quelle m’a causée ; lorsqu’un enfant n’obétt pas ; 
stl vient; le héros; Vhéroine; presque en méme 
temps ; quelque autre; le onze jusllet; jusqw a 

rea, 


Continued 
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Continued from 
page 605 


LATIN 


Section I. GRAMMAR. 


Peculiarities and Irregularities of 
the Noun. 1. Many nouns have no plural— 
€.g.. proper names and abstract nouns, and 
words like argentum (silver), aurum (gold), 
ferrum (iron), acr (atr), ether (sky), etc. 

2. Many nouns have no singular: Certain 
names of towns, as Thebe (Thebes), Athen 
(.4éhens) ; parts of the body ; names of feasts 
or days, as feriw (holiday), nundinw (market- 
day); and words like divitiw (riches), liberi 
(rhildren), manes (ghosts), penates (household 
gods), moenia (town walls), tenebree (darkness), 
ete. 

3. Some nouns change their meaning in the 
plural : 


Singular. 
castrum, a fort 
redes, a temple 
aqua, water 
auxilium, assistance 
copia, plenty 
impedimentum, a 
hindrance 
litera, a letter (of the 
alphabet) 
opem (acc.), help 
opera, work 
rostrum, a beak 


ludus, play 
carcer, prison 


ete. 


Plural. 
caitra, a camp 
ades, a house 
aque, a watering-place 
auxilia,auriliary troops 
copie, supplies, troops 
impedimenta, baggage 


liter@, an epistle 


Opes, resources 
oper, workmen 
rostra, the pulpit at 
Rome 
ludi, public games 
carceres, the barriers 
(in horse races) 
etc. 


4, Many nouns are defective in case : 
The following have no nominative: dapem 


(feast), frugem (fruit), 
(prayer), vicem (change). 


opem 


(help), precem 


Vis (strength), is thus declined : 


Singular. 
N.V. vis 
Ace. vim 
Gen. (none) 
Dat. (none) 
Abl. vi 


Plural. 
vires 
vires 
virium 
Viribus 
viribus 


Other defective nouns are forte (by chance 
[abl.]), sponte (by one’s own choice [akl.]), fas 
(right), nefas (wrong), nihil (nothin7z), opus (need), 
instar (likeness), necesse (necessity), mane (morn- 
tiny). These are practically indeclinable. 

The following list of nouns with their genitive 
singular and nominative plural will be useful. 
If these two cases of a noun are known, the 
whole noun can be declined : for if the no nina- 
tive plural ends in a, the noun is neuter, and 
therefore the accusative will be the same as the 
nominative, both singular and plural. 


Nom. singular Gen. singular Nom. plural. 


cus, }. pecudis ecudss 
sas of cattle . 
pecus, n. pecoris pecora 
cattle 
grus, f. gruis grues 
crane 
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Nom. singular 
mus, com. 
mouse 
incus, f. 
anvil 
vulgus, n. 


Gen. singular 


muris 
incudis 


vulgi 


common peaple 


Virus, 7. 
potson 
tellus, /. 
earth 
supellex, f. 
furniture 
vas, m. 
bail 
vas, 7. 
vessel 
pecten, m. 
comb 
cucumis, m. 
cucumber 
pulvis, m, 
dust 
cuspis, f. 
shield 
vlis. m. 
dormouse 
lis, f. 
lawsuit 
obex, com. 
bolt 
mas, m. 
mate 
seges, 7. 
crop 
merges, f. 
sheaf 
merees, f, 
reward 
heres, com. 
heir 
compes, f. 
fetter 
caro, f. 
flesh 
margo, com. 
border 
cupido, f. 
desire 
pugio, m. 
daqger 
nex, f. 
death 
nix, f. 
snow 
senex, m. 
old man 
bo3, com. 
or 
Jupiter, m. 
Jupiter 
iter. 7. 
journey 
jecur, 7. 
liver 


viri 
telluris 
supellectilis 
vadis 
Varis 
pectinis 
cucumeris 
pulveris 
cupidis 
gliris 
litis 
obicis 
maris 
Hegetis 
mergitis 
mercedis 
heredis 
compedis 
carmnis 
marginis 
cupidinis 
pugionis 
necis 
nivis 
senis 
bovis 
JOViS 
itineris 


jecinoris 
(or jecoris) 


Non. plural 
mures 


incudes 
vulga 
Vira 
tellures 
supellectiles 
vad 3s 
Vasa 
pectines 
cucumeres 
pulveres 
cuspides 
glires 
lites 
obicea 
mares 
segetes 
mergites 
mercedes 
heredes 
compedes 
carnes 
murgines 
cupidines 
pugiones 
neces 
nives 
senes 
boves 
itinera 


jecinora 
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Nom. singular, Gen, singular. Nom. plural. 


gigas, m. gigantis gigantes 
giant 

jus, n. juris jura 
rg 

falx, f. falcis falces 
scythe 

vates, rom. vatis vates 
prophet 


NoTtE. Jos has genitive plural boum ; dative 
and ablative plural bobus or bubus. 

Respublica (commonwealth) and jusjurandum 
(oath), decline both halves: accusative rem- 
publicam, genitive reipublice, ablative republica 
(res is fifth declension like dies). So, accusative 
jusjurandum, genitive jurisjurandi, etc 

|The genitive and genders of other nouns can 
be looked up in the dictionary.] 

The following rhyme may be useful as an aid 
to remembering the exceptions to the rule that 
parisyllables form their genitive plural in -cum, 
and imparisyllables in -um : 


“In -tum terminate glis, lis, 
Mas, mug, and nix, falx, faux, and vis: 
Isut. -wm ends juvenis and frater, 
Ambages, vates, senex, pater, 
With canis, volucris, and mater.” 


Section IT. SYNTAX. 


AbDlative : Further Uses. The ablative 
is, more than any other, an adverbial case ; 
it is the case of circumstances which attend 
action, and limit it adverbially. It answers 
the questions: Whence? Hcw? From what 
cause ? When ? Where ? 


], ABLA1IVE OF TimE. This answers the 
questions When ? Within what time? How long 
before or after? (Contrast this with the accu- 
sative of time, denoting duration—e.g., docem 
annis post urbem conditam obiit = he died 
10 years after the founding of the city; but, 
decem annos vixit = he lived for 10 years.) 


2. ABLATIVE OF Pracz. This is used with- 
out a preposition, when the question is “ B 
what road?” or (of a town or small island) 
‘** Whence ?’’—~e.g., Ibam forte Via Sacra = 
was going by chance on the Sacred Road ; 
Corintho fugit = he fled from Corinth; (So 
domo = from home ; rure = from the country). 

Under this heading we may treat the locative 
case, practically obsolete in classica] Latin, and 
largely replaced by the ablative. The locative 
answered the question Where? and ended in -3 
—eg., domt, at home; rurt, in the country ; 
humi, on the ground ; belli, at the wars. The 
ablative is always used for the locative in names 
of towns and small islands of the 3rd declension, 
and in plural names of towns of the lst and 2nd 
declension—e.g., Athents, at Athens ; Neapoli, at 
Naples. But if the town or small island is a 
singular noun of Ist or 2nd declension, the 
genitive is used—e.g., Rome, at Rome (old 
locative was Romat) ; Cortntht, at Corinth. 


3. THE ABLATIVE oF ORIGIN is used after 
verbs and participles — mostly — though not 
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always—without a preposition—e.g., Jove natus, 
born of Jupiter. 

4, Asuative oF INSrRUMENT aND CausE— 
eg., Boni oderunt peccare virtutis amore = the 
good hate to sin from love of virtue (cause) : 
gladto interfectus est =he was slain with the 
sword (instrument). 

5. ABLAITIVE OF THE AGENT. When the 
‘instrument ’ is a person, not a thing, the 
preposition a or ab is necessary—e.g., Casar a 
Bruto pugione interfectus est = Cesar was slain 
by Brutus with (1.e., by means of) a dagger. (But 
when “ with ’ = “‘ ingether with,” the preposition 
“cum” must be used—e.g., cum fratre men veni = 
I came with my brother.) 


6. ABLATIVE OF MANNER. This, being purely 
adverbial, is one of the commonest uses of the 
ablative—e.g., Injuria fit duobus modis, aut vi aut 
fraude = wrong is done tn two manners, either 
by force or by fraud. Similarly, hoc molo = in 
this manner ; casu = by chance ; consilio = by 
design, on purpose ; jure = rightly, by right ; etc. 

7. ABLATIVE OF QUALITY AND ACCOMPANIT- 
MENT. 

(a) Quality—e.g., Senex erimio ingenio = an 
old man of wonderful ability. (The noun in 
the ablative must have an adjective with 
it: we could not say ‘ senex ingenio.”’ ) 

(6) Accompaniment—e.g., hoc feci summa 
diligentia = I have done this with the utmoa! 

care. (If we omitted the adjective, we 

should have to insert “ cum ’’—e.y., hoe feci 
cum diligentia.) 

8. ABLATIVE OF PrRicz. Used with verbs of 
buytng and selling, usually when some dofinite 
figure is given. (Otherwise, and especially after 
verbs of valuing and esteeming, the genitive is 
used.) Anulum viginti nummis vendidit = he 
sold the ring for twenty nummi. 


9. ABLATIVE OF MEASURE—e.g., Sol multis 
partibus major est quam luna = the sun is many 
times larger (lit. by many parts) than the moon ; 
quo citius, eo melius = the sooner, the better 
(lit. by what the sooner, by that the better). 


10. ABLATIVE OF COMPARISON—e.g., Puto 
mortem dedecore leviorem = I think death easier 
than disgrace. 

11. The ablative is used after the following : 


(a) Verbs: Abounding, filling, ete., and their 
opposites, depriving of, being without. Also 
the deponent verbs fruor, fungor, utor, vescor, 
potior, dignor, (It is really quite regular to 
have the ablative after these verbs; wtor, 
for example, means “‘I serve myself with,’’ 
and so comes to mean “I use,’ ) 

(b) Adjectives: dignus (worthy), indignus 
(unworthy), fretus (relying on), contentus 
(content with), predstus (endowed with)— 
e.g., laude dignissimus = most worthy of 
pratse. 

(c) Nouns: opus (need), and usus (use)—e.g., 
ous est mihi argento =I have need of 
silver. 


PassaGE TO BE TURNED INTO LATIN. 


‘“Come unto Me all ye who are weary and 
heavy laden, and I will cause that ye may rest. 
Take up My yoke upon you and learn from Me, 
because I am meek and lowly in heart ; and re 
shall find rest unto your souls. For my yoke 
is easy, and My burden is light.” 


TRANSLATION OF ABOVE. 


(From Beza’s version of the New Testament.) 

Venite ad me omnes qui fatigati estia et 
onerati, et ego faciam ut requiescatis. Attolite 
jugum meum in vos, et discite a me, quod 
mitis sim et humilis corde; et invenietis re- 
quiem animabus (1) vestris. Jugum cnim (2) 
meum facile est, et onus meum leve eat. 

Notes. (1). Animabus is the dative plural 
of anima, to distinguish it from antmis, the 
dative plural of animus (cp. filiabus and filtts). 

(2). Enim, like autem, can never be the first 
word of a sentence. 


Secrion HI. TRANSLATION. 


The following passage is from  Vergil's 
‘“ Eneid.” Vergil was a Latin poet, who lived 
at the beginning of the Christian era, under the 
Emperor Augustus. His most famous work is 
the * Aineid,” a history of the Fall of Troy and 
the adventures of Aineas thoreafter. There are 
twelve books, and this passage is from Book II., 
lines 234-249. It describes the stratagem of 
the Wooden Horse (containing armed men), by 
which the Greeks brought abcut Troy’s fall. 
The Trojans dragged the horse into their city 
as a prize of war, and in the night the Greeks 
hidden inside the horse emerged and opened 
th> gates to their comrades outside. 

{The beginner should read a book of Cesar 
and a book of Vergil as early as possible. Welch 
and Duffield’s “ Helvetian War” 1s strongly 
recommended ]. 


Aineas 18 relating the events of the fatal night. 

[And is often translated by -que joined to the 
end of a word.] 

Dividimus muros, et mcenia pandimus urbis. 

Accingunt omnes operi, pedibusque rotarum (a) 

Subjiciunt lapsiis (a), et stuppea vincula collo 

Intendunt. Scandit fatalis machina muros 

Feta armis. Pueri circum innupteque puelle 
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Sacra canunt, funemque manu _ contingere 
audent. 

Ila ae medieque minans inlabitur (c) 
urbi. 

O aire O divom (d) domus Ilium, et incluta 

0) 

Meenia Dardanidum! quater ipso in limine porte 

Substitit (e), atque utero sonitum quater arma 
dedere (/) : 

Instamus, tamen, immemores cecique furore, 

Et monstrum infelix sacrata sistimus arce. 

Nos delubra deum (g) miseri, quibus ultimus 
esset 


Tile dies, festa velamus fronde per urbem. 


Notes. (a). Lapsus rotarum =gliding wheels, 
or rollers (literally, glidings of wheels; lapsus 
is acc. pl., 4th decl., and is direct object to 
subjiciunt; pedibus is indirect object, and 
therefore dative). 


(0). JUla-- it, te, machina: nom. fem, sing. 
(ce), Inlabitur, though passive in) form, — is 


active in meaning: a deponent verb, 


(d). Divom = divorum — deorum., 
(¢). Perfect of subsisto. 
(f). = dederunt. 


(g). Dewm is often used for deorum, gen. pl. 


Kry 10 ABOVE PassagE. 


We sunder the walls, and lay open the forti- 
fications of the city: All gird themselves for 
the work, and put rolling wheels under its (i.e., 
the wooden horse’s) feet, and fasten hempen 
hands on its neck. The fated engine climbs 
the walls, big with arms. Around it boys and 
unwedded girls sing hymns, and rejoice to 
touch the rope with their hand (7.e.,to help to 
pull the horse into the city). It approaches, 
and glides threatening into the midst of the 
city. O native land! O Ilium (Troy), home 
of the gods, and fortresses of the Dardanide 
(Trojans) renowned in war! Four times in the 
very gateway did it halt, and four times the 
arms rattled (literally. gave a sound) in its 
womb. Yet we press on, unmindful and blind 
with frenzy, and plant the ill-omened monster 
in our sacred citadel. We deck the shrines of 
the gods throughout the city with festal foliage, 
eee people, to whom that day was our 
ast. 


Continued 


Continued from 
page 608 


ENGLISH 


THe InpicativE Moop. There is no 
difficulty about this mood. It is used whenever 
we make a statement or ask a question about 
something which we regard as a matter of fact, 
apart altogether from our conception of it— 
eg., “ London ts burning,” ‘ How fares it with 
the happy dead ? ”* 

The Indicative may even be used to express 
condition, eters that the condition or sup- 
position relates to some matter of fact rather 
than to some “matter of conception ”’ (to use a 


By Gerald K. Hibbert, M.A. 


phrase of Mason's)—e.g., “If he betrays me, he 
shall smart for it.” This will be more fully 
explained later on. 

HE IMPERATIVE Moop expresses 8 command, 
and is therefore strictly used only in the second 
person: ‘Charge, Chester, charge/” “ Pray 
without ceasing.”” When we wish to express a 
command or exhortation in connection with the 
first or third person, we use either the impera- 
tive (second pers. sing.) of let, followed by the 
infinitive (as, ‘“Zeé us not be weary in well- 
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doing,” ‘Let there be light’), or the sub- 
junctive mood of the verb in question (as, 
‘Blessed be God”). The future imperative is 
not often used now; it was common In prohibi- 
tions (cf. the Ten Commandments: “Thou shalt 
not ...’’). 


Tue SuBsuncTive Moop was 80 called ke- 
cause it was most often used in subordinate 
(‘‘subjoined ”) sentences. It is impossible for 
the Subjunctive to be used in a simple direct 
statement or question. It is used chiefly in 
(1) Conditional clauses, introduced by t/ (though 
not always, as we have seen under “ Indica- 
tive’); (2) Purpose clauses, introduced by “in 
order that’ or ‘‘lest,’’ as ‘ Kiss the Son, lest 
he be angry”; (3) Wishes, as “O that he were 
here! ”’ 

Although the Subjunctive is usually found 
following conjunctions like “if,” “ unless,”’ *‘ pro- 
vided that,’ etc., the conjunction is not a part 
of the mood, nor is the Subjunctive always 
necessary after it. It depends on whether the 
speaker is emphasising the fact, or his concep- 
tion of the fact. 

The Subjunctive Mood is becoming more and 
more rarely used in English. It is being re- 
placed (1) by the Indicative (instead of «If he 
were here, all would be well,” it is becoming 
increasingly common to say, “If he was here,” 
etc.); (2) by the use of some auxiliary verb, as 
may, might, should, We ghould now say as a 
rule, * Kiss the Son, lest he should be angry.” 
But in so doing we lose the delicate shade of 
moaning that distinguishes the one mood from 
the other, and we thereby rob the language of 
one of its priceless charms. 


Tne INFINITIVE Moov. The Infinitive is a 
verbal noun. It is a noun because it can stand 
as the subject or the object: of a verb, as «Zo 
be is nobler than ¢o have” (subject), “ Learn 
to do well” (object). It is a verb because it 
can govern an object, as “’Tis best to keep the 
nerves at strain.” 

Although the Infinitive is generally used with 
the preposition ¢o before it, the fo is not a part 
of the Infinitive. Many verbs are followed by 
the Infinitive without to; these include the 
auxiliaries do, shall, will, the verbs bid, 
dare, make, let, can, may, must, need, and some 
verbs denoting the operation of the senses, as 
hear, see, feel. 

In old English the Infinitive ended in -an or -en 
(as, sawan = to sow), and had not the pr pen 
tv before it. The to was only pretixed when the 
in‘initive was used to denote purpose, as *] 
come to bury Cesar, not to praise him.” 
He:e to has its proper foree, and = * in o:der 
to.” This strictly proper use became gradually 
more and more extended, until the fo came 
to be regarded as an indispensable part of the 

infinitive. 

The Infinitive is sometimes used in excla- 
mations, as * 7'o think that I could havegbeen so 
foolish !”’ 


Caution. (1) Beware of using what is called 
the Split Infinitive ; in other words, do not insert 
any word or words between the fo of an infinitive 
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mood and its verb. It is far better to say “J 
must ask you kindly to excuse me”’ than “I must 
ask you to kindly.excuse me.”’ 


(2) The Past Infinitive (e.g., to have seen) needs 
careful handling when used after another verb 
in the past tense. Many people will say “I 
should have liked to have seen you,” which is 
incorrect ; it should be “I should have liked to 
gee you.’ 


GeruNps AND ParticrptEs. The g:>2rund 
(Latin gerere = to carry on) is @ verbal noun 
like the Infinitive, and is similar in meaning to 
the Infinitive. The puirticiple is a verbal adjec- 
tive (Latin, partictpare = to epee because it 
“partakes”’ of the nature both of verb and 
adjective). As these are not “finite”? moods, 
they are generally classed among the “infinite ” 
moods, 

The gerund, being a verbal noun, can be 
used in most of'the constructions of a noun. 
It is formed from the verb by adding -tng. 
Gerunds are often confused with abstract nouns 
ending in -ing (Anglo-Saxon -ung), though they 
are really quite distinct. Thus, it is correct to 
say cither “ By dredging the river’ (gerund), or 
“ By the dredging of the river” (noun), but it is 
incorrect to ray “ By the dredging the river,” or 
By dredging of the river.” The rule is quite 
simple: “When the precedes, of must follow; 
but if the is omitted, of must also be omitted.” 
We thus see that a gerund, when formed from 
a transitive verb, can govern an object just like 
any other part of the verb. The gzrund, like 
the Infinitive, can Le either the subject or the 
object of a verb—as, “ Walking is capital 
exercise ” (subject), “I like walking’’ (object). 
Although the gerund has the same meaning as 
the Infinitive, it cannot always be used instead 
of it; for instance, after prepositions the 
gerund is almost always used, as “ Of making 
many books there is no end.”’? The gerund can, 
of course, be used in tho passive voice as well 
as in the active—as, “ The joy of being loved.” 

In such exprossions as “I go a-fishing.” 
“The ark was a-preparing,”’ ‘The house ‘s 
a-building,” “* There came three ships a-satling,”’ 
(where the*a- represents on) we must treat the 
form in -tng not as the gerund, but as a modern 
form of the old abstract noun ending in -ung. 

Many compound nouns aro formel from 
gorunds, as ‘skipping-1ope” (a rope for 
skipping). Contrast such a compound noun 
with others like * humming-bird,” which does 
not mean ‘a bird for humming,” but “a bird 
which hums.” “Skipping-rope ” could not be 
rendered ‘a rope which skips.” This shows the 
difference between a gerund (skipping) and a 
pirticiple (humming), and we are thus brought 
on to— 


PARTICIPLES, or verbal adjectives. These, 
being adjectives, cannot be used as the subject 
or object of a verb. or after a preposition ; and, 
like all adjectives, they refer to some noun about 
which they specify something. 

There are two participles formed by in- 
flexion, the Present or Imperfect Participle, and 
the Past Partictple. 


1, The imperfect participle is always active 
and always ends in -ing (like the gerund, with 
which it is often confused). Examples: 


‘Him walking on a sunny hill he fouhd.” 
—Paradise Regained. 


{Here walking is a verbal adjective agreeing 
with Him.] 

‘Thinking he had come, I opened the door.” 

| Thinking is a verbal adjective agreeing with J. ] 


‘But, as I rose out of the laving stream, 

Heaven opened her eternal doors... . 

[Laving is a verbal adjective qualifying 
etream. | 

To distinguish a govund from an imperfect 
piticiple, ask the question ‘‘Does the word 
in question play the part of a noun or an 
adjective?” If the former, it is a gerund ; if 
the latter, a pirticiple. Contrast “ By talking 
my throat gets tired ” (gerund) with “ Talking 
loudly, they left the room ” (Participle, agree- 
ing with they). 

It is a very common mistake to use the par- 
ticiple where a gerund should be used. To say 
‘‘T heard of you winning the prize”’ is wrong ; 
it should be your, because winning is the gerund 
(z.e., anoun), and it is as wrong to use you in 
this case as to say “Lend me you watch.” You 
could only be used if winning were a participle— 
e.g., ** You, winning the prize, are a happy man.” 
In the case of personal and relative pronouns, 
the gerund and the possessive (my, thy, his, etc.) 
should be used, not the participle and the ob- 
jective—as, “1am sorry for his (not him) lapsing 
into bad ways,” “They told me of hes (not 
him) running away.” In all other cases there 
seems to be a diversity of opinion among the 
authorities. Some willsay I had no knowledge 
of my cousin being there” (participle) ; others, «I 
had no knowledge of my cowsin’s being there ” 
(gerund). The latter is preferable. 

We thus see that there are three totally 
different classes of words in -ing. (1) The 
abstract noun, as, “ The courting of danger is 
foolish.” (2) The gerund, as, ** He perished in 
courting danger.”’ (3) The participle, as, “The 
foolish fellow, courting danger, met his death.” 

2. The past participle ends in -d, -ed, -t, or 
-en. It is always passive. provided that the 
verb from which it is formed is transitive, as 
‘* Refreshed by our night’s rest, we resumed our 
journey next morning.” 

[Of course, the past participle can be com- 
pounded with the verb “to hive” to form an 
active verb, as ‘I have refreshed myself.’’] 

The Anglo-Saxon past participle was formed 
by prefixing ge- to the verb; traces of this re- 
ma n in the words ydrad (dreaded ), yclept (called), 
yclad (clothed), yslaked (slaked). Cf. the Ger- 
min method of forming tho past prrticiple, as 
gefunden, from finden. 

Participles often come to be used as mere adjec- 
tives—e.g., “a frowning hill,” ‘‘a broken 1eed.” 

In addition to these two participles proper, 
the following compound participles are used in 
English : 
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a. The past fariiciple compounded with 
“having,” to form a perfect pirticiple as‘ive, 
as, “‘ Having spoken these word:, he dicd.”’ 

b. The pist participle compounted wit 
“‘being,” to form an imporfect participle p.s- 
eive, as, ‘ Being warned.”’ Also the same com- 
pounded with “having been,” to form a p>rfect 
participle pissive, as, “ Having been warned ” 

c. A loose kind of future participic, oe, 
a ae to die, we salute you,’ “ About to be 


EXERCISES. 


CoRRECT THE FOLLOWING SENTENCES: 


1, | had wanted to have seen him. 
2. Trusting you are well, believe me yours 
truly. 
- 3. In the reading the Psalms, the clerk made 
many mistakes, 
4. If ho was to go, he would re 
§. Had he have gone he would 


t it. 
ave regretted 
it. 
In the following sentence classify the wor’s 
ending in -ing into nouns, gerun?’s, and 
pariiciples: 

“A loving father, lying dying, on seeing his 
children crying, said, ‘Dying is easy; it is 
living that is trying. P epare for dying by 
living noble lives,’ *’ 


Key To SENTENCES ON Page 608. 


a. “ItisT”’ (who am there). 

b. “Themselves ”’ should bo “ hims:lf.”’ 
ec Insert “ who” be‘ore “ix,” 

d “Whom” (objective after ** moan ’’). 
ce. “Their” should be “ his.’’ 


Tense. So far we have considered Voice 
and Mood of verbs: we now come to Tense, 
Number and Person. The different forms 
assumed by a verb to indicate Time are called 
Tenses (Latin tempus — time). 

There are three natural divisions of time — 
Past, Present, and Future ; and corresponding 
{o these are three main tenses in Grammar. 
But an action in each of these three tenses 
can be looked at from three distinct points of 
view-—as Incomplete, as Complete, and as In- 
definite. We thus get nine Primary Tenses, 
as follows : 


INCOMPLETE. COMPLETE. INDEFINITE. 


(1) (2) (3) 
Past Act. Iwas loving I had loved Tloved 


» Pass. Iwas being I[had been I was 
loved loved loved 
(4) (5) (6) 
Pres. Act. Tam loving [have I love 
loved 
»» Pass. 1am being Lhave been Iam 
loved loved loved 
(7) (8) (9) 
Fut, Act. Ishall be  Iashall have I shall 
loving loved love 
» Pass, Ushall be Tshall have I shall be 
being loved been loved loved. 


In addition to these nine Primary Tenses 
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there are three Secondary ones, called Perfect 
Continuous (in the Active voice only) : 


1. I have been loving. 
2. I had been loving. 
3. I shall have been loving. 


Notice that nearly all the tenses are formed 
by using auxiliary verbs, be, have, ete. Such 
tenses are called Compound tenses, as opposed 
to Simple tenses, which contain only o single 
word ({ love, I loved). An alternative form of 
the past and t indefinite tenses is often 
used, “I did love,” “I do love.” Sometimes 
the do and the did are used for emphasis, as 
“| did think you would have come earlier.” 
But often there is no emphasis attached to 
them, as, “ The young lions do lack and suffer 
hunger.” Similarly, in the well-known passage 
from Samuel, “ They set bread before him and 
he did eat,” there is no emphasis intended, 
though the temptation to lay stress on the did is 
almost irresistible. Do and did, however, are 
commonly used in questions and in negative 
sentences, as “* Do men say ?” rather than “ Say 
men?” “I do not like you” rather than “I 
like you not.” 


Uee of the Tenses. Past. The simple 
past tense (past indefinite) is used in three 
ways : 

1. It points out, without any qualification, 
that something occurred in the past, as: 
“William of Normandy conquered England in 
1066." 

2. It is used with the meaning of an imperfect 
or incomplete tense: ‘‘ And as they sat and did 
eat, He said, etc.” (-= were sitting and eating). 

3. It expresses what used to happen frequently 
or customarily: “In those days men ¢ravelled 
well-armed ” (= used to travel). 


Present. The simple present tense (present. 
indefinite) is used in the following senses : 


1. It states what is actually taking place, as 
“Swift to its close ebbs out life's little day ”’ 
—te., is ebbing at this moment.” 

2. It denotes what regularly takes place, as: 
‘Each morning sees some task begin, Each 
evening sces its close.” 

3. It often stands for the future, especially 
after when, as soon as, etc.. as: ‘‘ Wego home to- 
morrow,” ‘“ As soon as I hear, I will let you 
know,” “‘ When the Son of Man cometh, shall 
He find faith on the earth ?” 

4. It is sometimes used for the sake of 
vividness in describing past events, the speaker 
adopting the present tense in order to be more 
graphic, as: 


‘The English shafts in volleys hail‘d., 
In headlong charge their horse assail‘d : 
Front, flank, and rear, the squadrons sweep 
To break the Scottish circle deep, 
That fought around their King.” 
(‘‘ Marmion.) 


Future. This tense is not simple, but com- 
pound, the two auxiliary verbs shall and will 
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being used for its formation. There is a difference 
in the use of these two auxiliaries. 

Shall originally denoted obligation or authority 
(from Anglo-Saxon sculan, to owe), & sense 
which it retains in the second and third persons 
of the future, as: “In the sweat of thy face 
shalt thou eat bread,” “ Thou shalt not kill,” 
“There shall be no night there.” But in the 
first person, shall is used for the simple future, 
as: ‘I shall be home by five o'clock.” 

Will. When will is used in the first person, 
it implies (like shall used with the second and 
third), that the action spoken of is d dent 
on the will of the speaker, as: “ blog should 
die with Thee, yet will I not deny Thee.” But 
in the second and third persons, will usually . 
denotes simple futurity, as: “Christmas will 
soon be here.” Sometimes, however, it denotes 
habit. or custom, as: “‘ When the cat’s away, the 
mice will play.” 

We thus sce why it is that in the ordinary 
future tense, in affirmative principal sentences, 
shall is used for the first person, will for the 
second and third, as: “T shall be, Thou wilt 
be, He will be.” But in dependent clauses 
shall is used for all three persons, as: ‘ When 
the Son of Man shall come in His glory,” ete. 


Precision of Tenses in English. 
The use of auxiliary verbs like do, have, be, 
shall, etc., makes it possible to mark tense in 
English with the greatest possible exactness 
and precision. In languages that are more 
inflected and less analytic, this is not possible. 
In Latin, for example, the one word scribo 
stands for (1) I write, (2) I am writing, (3) I do 
write. Similarly, scrips: stands for (1) I wrote, 
(2) I have written ; and so on. 


Sequence of Tenses. If the verb in 
the principal clause of a sentence is present, 
future, or perfect, the verb in the dependent 
clause will be present or future; and if the 
verb in the principal clause is past, the verb in 
the dependent clause will be past. Examples : 
We eat 
‘We shall eat 
‘We have eaten 
‘We ate in order that we might live.” 

Number. Verbs, like nouns, have twe 
numbers, singular and plural. The plural is 
without inflexion in all verbs except “ to be.” 

Person. Verbs are inflected for Person ; 
there are three persons, First, Second, and 
Third (the person speaking, the person ad- 
dressed, the person spoken of). 


Conjugation of Verbs. 
Vers “ To BE.” 
Infinitive Mood. 


fin order that we may live.” 


Present. Past. 
(To) be (To) have been 
(To) be being (To) have been being 
Participles. 
Incomplete Perfect. Compound Perf. 
being been having been 


Indicative Mood. 


Past. PRESENT. FurTuRE. 
Indefinite. 
I was I am I shall be 
Incomplete (or Continuous). 
I was being Iam being I shall be being 
Complete (or Perfect). 
I had been I have been I shall have 
n 
Perfect Continuous. 
I had been I have been I shall have 
being being been being 
Subjunctive Mood (no future tenses). 
Past. PRESENT. 
Indefinite. 
I were, or might be =I be, or may be 
Incomplete. 
I were being, or I be being, or may 
might be being be being 
Complete. 
I had been, or might JI have been, or may 
have been have been 


Perfect Continuous. 

I had been being, or I have been being, or 
might have been may have been being 
being 
A third form of the Past tense is formed with 

should instead of might—thus, I should be; I 

should be being; I should have been; I should 

have been being. 


Imperative Mood. 
Singular. Plural. 
Be (thou) Be (ye) 

The above is the full conjugation of the verb 
to be, but, of course, there are some of these 
forms which are seldom, if ever, used—eg., “I 
had been being,” ‘I should have been being.” 
We use instead the participle of some such 
verb as become, grow, get, as: “I had been 
growing tired.” 

The four simple tenses are now given in full: 

INDICATIVE Moon. 
Present Indefinite. Past Indefinite. 
(I) am (We) are (I) was (We) were 
(Thou) art (You) are (Thou) wast (You) were 


or wert 
(They) are (He) was (They) were 


(He) is 
SUBJUNCTIVE Moon. 
Present Indefintte. Past Indefinite. 
(I) be (We) be (I) were (We) were 
(Thou) be (You) be (Thou) wert (You) were 
(He) be (They) be (He) were (They) were 


In the compound tenses there is no inflexion, 
except of the auxiliary verbs “ have, shall,”’ 
etc., which will be given later. 

conjugation of the verb ¢o be is made up 

from three different roots: (1) as, Latin ea, 

which gives am (as-m), art (as-t), and are (as-e) ; 
(2) be ; (3) wes, which gives was and were. 

the tenses of be can be used as auxiliaries 
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to form the compound tenses of other verbs 
(“I shall have been writing”), but the Incom- 
plete and Perfect Continuous tenses are used 
only for the Passive Voice (‘‘I was being 
robbed ”’). 


Vers “To Have.” 


Infinitive Mood. 
PRESENT. 
(To) have 
(To) be having 
Participles. 
Incomplete. 
having 


Pasr. 
(To) have had 
(To) have been having 


Perfect. 
had 
Indicative Mood. 

Past. PRESENT. 
Indefinite. 
I have 

Incomplete. 

was having I am having I shall be having 


Compound Perf. 
having had 


FUTURE. 


T had I shall have 


Complete. 
I have had iI shall have had 


Perfect Continuous. 
I have been J shall have been 
having having 
Subjunctive Mood. 
Past. 


1 had had 


I had been 
having 


PRESENT. 
Indefinite. 
I have 
1 may have 


T had 
T might have 
I should have 
Incomplete. 

I be having 

I may be having 


[ were having 
[ might be having 
[ should be having 
Complete. 

I have had 

I may have had 


[ had had 

I might have had 

[ should have had 

Perfect Continuous. 

[ had been having TI have been having 

T might (or should) I may have _ been 
have been having having 

Imperative Mood. 


Singular Plural. 
Have (thou) Have (ye) 


The four simple tenses in full : 


INDICATIVE Moon. 
Present Indefinite. 


(I) have (We) have 

(Thou) hast (You) have 

(He) hath, or has (They) have 
Past Indefinite. 

(I) had (We) had 

(Thou) hadst (You) had 

(He) bad (They) had 
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SUBJUNCTIVE Mowup. 
Present Indefinite. 


(1) have (We) have 
(Thou) have (You) have 
(He) have (They) have 
Past Indefinite. 
(Same as Indicative.) 
Had is shortened from haved, hast from 


havest, hath from haveth. Hath is now very 
rarely used. 

Only the Indefinite tenses of have can be used 
as auxiliaries to form compound tenses of other 


verbs. 


Analysis of Sentences 


We can now turn aside for a moment from our 
study of words as independent units (the 
study of Arcidence), and can deal with them 
in their relationship to other words grouped 
with them to form a sentence. The unit of 
speech is the sentence, and it is quite as 
important to be able to break a sentence up 
into its component parts as it is to be able to 
compare an adjective or conjugate a verb. We 
cannot properly parse a word—1.e., say to what 
part of speech it belongs—until we see it in a 
sentence ; and before we can parse it then as 


Subject, Limitation of Subject. 
breeze 1. The freshening 
2. of eve 


Predicate. 
unfurled 


it should be parsed, we must make a mental 
analysis of the sentence. Analysis, therefore, 
logically comes before parsing. 


Analysis of a Simple Sentence— 
i.e, a sentence that has only one Subject and 
one Predicate. In every sentence there must 
be a subject and a predicate ; this is the irre- 
ducible minimum. as ‘ Fire burns.” In addi- 
tion, there may be a word or words limiting or 
qualifying cither the subject or the predicate, or 
both, as: “ This fire burns well.” Finally, 
if the predicate is a transitive verb it will take 
an object, and this object, too, may have a word 
or words limiting it, as: ‘* Fire burns your 
tinger ” (finger being object, and your limitation 
of object). 

As a rule, a simple sentence does not consist 
of more than these six parts: 


1. Subject, 

2. Limitation of Subject. 

3. Predicate. 

4, Limitation of Predicate. 
5. Object. 

6. Limitation of Object. 


For example: ‘The freshening breeze of 
eve unfurled that banner’s massy fold ”’ consists 
of the following five parts : 


Object. 
fold 


Limstation of Object. 
that banner’s massy 


Again: “ Here rests his head upon the lap of earth A youth, to fortune and to fame unknown.” 


Subject. Limitation of Subject. Predicate. Limitation of Pred. Object. Limitation of Object. 
youth JA rests 1. Here head his 
2.to fortune and to 2. upon the lap of 
fame unknown. earth 

Sometimes the predicate consists of a verb well’s enemies have often called him a 
and a complement, especially after verbs of bloodthirsty monster.” This is analysed as 
making, calling, etc. For example: ‘“Crom- — follows: 

Predicate. 
Nub ject Limitation of i] ncomplete Comple- Limitation of — Limitation of Object. 
Subject. Predicate. ment. Complement. Predicate. 
enemies Cromwell’s have called monster a bloodthirsty often him. 


Although analysis robs a passage of its beauty 
and poctry of expression, it nevertheless lays 
bare the structure of the sentence. From a 
grammatical point of view a sentence is not 
grasped until it has been mentally analysed 
and all its component parts set forth in their 
utter nakedness. 


Key 10 EXERCISES ON Pace 757. 


1. I had wanted to see him. 
2. Trusting you are well, I remain, yours truly 


(in the faulty sentence the participle trusting 
agrees with you, which is the suppressed subject 
to believe ; it therefore means: ‘ Do you, trust- 
ing you are well, believe me,” which is nonsense). 


3. Either “In reading the Psalms ” (gerund) 
or ‘In the reading of the Psalms” (abstract 
noun). 

4. If he were to go, he would regret it (sub- 
junctive). 

5. If he bad gone (or, had he gone), ete, 


Continued 
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DUTIES OF THE UPPER SERVANTS 


The Wine-cellar. 


The Butler’s Duties at Table. 
Duties. 





Group 16 


HOUSEKEEPING 


The Housekeeper's 9 
Care of the Linen-press and Store-cupboard. The Valet 


Continued from page 616, 


By A. EUNICE T. BIGGS 


THE BUTLER 

The butler is the chief manservant in the 
household, except in the case of a few wealthy 
families where a very large retinue of men- 
servants is kept, at their head being the house- 
steward and chamberlain. All the menservants 
whose duties are executed indoors live in the 
house ; those whose duties are concerned with 
outdoor work, such as the gardeners and the 
coachman, etc., live out of the house. The 
head-gardener and coachman are_ generally 
each given the use of a small house or cottage, 
either on theestate or in the vicinity, this being 
in addition to their ordinary wages. Certain 
indoor servants have special privileges connected 
with their duties. For example, the valet will 
have little expense connected with his own 
wardrobe, since he has no livery, and can there- 
fore wear his master’s discarded clothes. 

The butler, together with the housekeeper, 
takes precedence of all the other servants, and 
his duties are very responsible ones. Besides 
being expected to superintend the other men- 
servants, and to see that their duties are properly 
executed, he has charge of all the valuable 
articles in daily use, and he is entirely responsible 
for the management of the wine-cellar. It is 
therefore obvious that the moral integrity of the 
butler should be above suspicion. He will have 
many temptations, since he is placed by the 
execution of his duties in a position in which it 
would be exceptionally casy to defraud his 
master. 

The Butler’s Duties when Wait- 
ing at Table. The butler waits at table 
during breakfast, assisted by the footman. He 
is responsible for the proper arrangement of 
the table and for the serving of the breakfast 
dishes. He is also expected to see that the 
china in use at the meal is clean and the 
silver properly polished. After breakfast he will 
clear the table, taking away the plate, which is 
under his care. At luncheon the arrangement of 
the table falls to his share, as well as the waiting. 
At this meal the butler usually waits single- 
handed, as the footman is engaged in other 
duties. The butler’s most onerous duties are 
performed at dinner-time. Before dinner is 
served he has to supervise the laying of the 
table, and see that the flowers, table centre, and 
table decorations are prettily arranged. He will 
also place the silver on the table, and see that 
every necessary article is in readiness. 

When the dinner is ready, he brings in the 
first course, and announces in the drawing- 
room that dinner is on the table. He then 
stands near the dining-room door as the family 
come into the room, and closes it after the last 
to enter. When the diners are all seated he 


approaches the table. In some houses the master 
sgrves many, of the dishes, which are, in such a 
case, placed in front of him. The butler stands 
behind his chair, removes the covers, and hands 
them to the other servants-in-waiting to carry 
out. If, on the other hand, the dishes are 
erved at the side table, the duty of dispensing 
them will devolve on the butler. He will serve 
the soup, and then cross to the sideboard to 
pour out the sherry and madeira taken after 
that course. 

The Serving of Wine, and Carving. 
When the first course is ended, the butler rings 
the bell to warn the cook that the second course 
may be served. He then collects the plates 
and dishes of the first course, hands them to the 
other servants to remove, takes the second 
course from them, places it on the table, and, 
after removing the coyers, returns to the side- 
board to dispense the wines. lf the joints are 
served at the side table, it will be the butler’s 
duty to carve them ; he should therefore bo an 
expertcarver. Of course, at a very large dinner- 
party help will be needed for this part of the 
work, but in ordinary cases a well-trained butler 
will carve sufficiently quickly to serve everyone 
present at the table with bit little delay. When 
the dinner is finished, the butler, assisted by the 
footman, removes the wine-glasses and extra 
silver and cutlery, and sets the table for dessert. 
He places the finger-bowls and fruit knives and 
forks before each guest, and the fruits and sweet- 
meats on the table. He then hands round the 
various dessert dishes, and stands behind his 
master’s chair to hand the wines, etc. He 
sees that the room is in order, that the fire, if 
lighted, is replenished, that the lights are in 
order, and then, at a signal from the master, he 
and the footman leave the room. 

Care of the Wine-cellar. While the 
gucsts are in the dining-room he goes to the 
drawing-room, arranges the windows, makes up 
the fire, tidies the hcarth, and sees that the lights 
are in order. He then returns to his pantry. 
While the footman is clearing the table and 
cleaning the plates and glasses, the butler must be 
in readiness to answer the bell. When the guests 
are again assem bled in the drawing-room, he will, 
either alone or assisted by the footman, serve 
the coffee. The latter is brought in on a tray, 
together with hot milk, cream, and sugar, and 
is handed to the guests in turn, each person 
pouring out his or her own portion, and adding 
milk, sugar, and cream to taste. 

The chief and most important duty of the 
butler is to take proper charge of his master’s 
wine-cellar, and this he must be fully competent 
to do. We shall deal later with this part of 
his work; for the present we have confined 
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ourselves to the minor portions of his iad 
routine. In brief, his duty is to be in attend- 
ance at ev meal, including that of tea, to see 
that the table is properly set and that the 
service is as it should” be in every way. In 

the evening the butler brings the candles at a 

time fixed by the master and mistress. 

The Butler’s Duties at Night. After 
the family have retired it is his duty to go 
the round of the house, seeing that all the 
doors and windows are safely bolted and barred, 
that all lights are extinguished, and that the 
fires are safe. He must be particularly careful 
to see that the wine-cellar is locked, and that 
the plate and valuables for which he is re- 
sponsible are safely locked up for the night. 

the master of the house has no valet, the 
butler may be called upon to perform some of 
his duties, but these will not be arduous, and 
need not interfere with the performance of his 
regular duties. 

e butler must see that the wine-cellar is 
kept in a clean and proper condition. He should 
be familiar with the qualities and treatment of 
the various wines, and so be able to advise his 
master as to the best choice. The butler must 
know what is the proper treatment of the 
various wines under his care, and he should 
spare himself no pains in his endeavour to 
secure for his master the reputation of ‘* keep- 
ing a good wine-cellar.” 

Although the wines are often purchased 
ready bottled, it is sometimes the butler's duty 
to fine and bottle them, in which case he 
should be familiar with the process. A portion 
of wine is drawn off from the cask, mixed 
with the white of four eggs, and thoroughly 
stirred. This mixture is then returned to the 
cask by the bunghole, together with the rest 
of the wine previously withdrawn. The contents 
of the cask must be stirred round by means of 
a wooden rod inserted through the bunghole. 
All bubbles rising to the top should be removed 
when the mixing is finished, the bunghole 
plugged, and the cask left to stand for three or 
four days. Wine so treated will fine 12 to 14 

gallons of port or sherry. 

Some butlers prefer other clearing ingredients 
than the white of eggs. Small pieces of isinglass or 
gelatine, cut into tiny fragments and dissolved 
in the withdrawn wine, may be used instead. 

Bottling Wine. - This is an important 
operation. A small hole is bored at the bottom 
of the cask, a gimlet being used for the purpose. 
The bottles are in turn placed under the hole and 
a strainer is used to prevent ‘‘ grounds” from 
entering the bottle. As the cask becomes nearly 
empty a piece of muslin placed over the strainer 
will filter the wine more effectually. 

The corks should be soaked in hot water and 
then squeezed dry. The bottle to be corked is 
placed in the bottling-boot, which is strapped on 
to the knee of the person doing the corking ; 
the cork is then forced in with several sinart 
blows from a broad, wooden mallet. Thecorks 
should then be sealed, or the heads of the bottles 
dipped into quicklime or petroleum, in order to 
keep insects away. 
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The bottles of wine should be carefully counted 
and a written record of them kept by the butler. 
By reference to this notebook the butler should 
know the exact contents of the wine-cellar and 

articulars as to when the wine was used The 
ttles of wine are laid on a wine-stand in layers. 
The alternate layers will be with either head or 
bottom of the bottles outwards, and between the 
layers there will be sawdust or straw. 

The “CellarebooK.” A careful butler will 
wash the empty wine-bottlesand keep them care- 
fully sorted. This is a great saving of trouble when 
bottling is in fullswing. If the wine is purchased 
ready bottled, it will not be so necessary to keep 
the different kinds of bottles sorted, but when- 
ever a fresh supply of wine is bought, the butler 
will do well to return a corresponding number of 
bottles to the merchant. 

The casks should be well rinsed with pe 
water and kept scrupulously clean. Sho 
there be any trace of a sour or musty smell, the 
cask must be cleansed with lime and boiling 
water, and well rinsed and dried before being 
used again. 

The butler should also keep a “ cellar-book,” 
in which to make a careful entry of every bottle 
of wine used. This book should be a complete 
record of all the wine drunk, and enable one to 
se2 the contents of the wine-cellar at a glance. 
In advising his master as to the ordering 
of fresh wines to replenish the wine-cellar, the 
butler should be careful not to allow himself to 
be influenced by bribes from wine merchants. 
These are occasionally offered, but a scrupulous 
butler will not allow himself to give way to 
temptations that are derogatory to his master’s 
interest. 

The Butler’s Wages. The head-butler’s 
wages vary considerably with different localities, 
ranging from £60 to £80 per annum. The 
under-butler's duty is to assist the butler 
in every way. He will carry up the wine and do 
the greater part of the cleaning and tidying of 
the wine-cellar, the washing of the wine-bottles, 
etc. If there is no under-butler, these duties 
will have to be performed by the butler, who 
will himself carry up the wines to the dining- 


room. 
THE HOUSEKEEPER 

The housekeeper must never allow herself to 
forget that she is the immediate representative 
of her mistress. She is responsible for the com- 
fort of the servants working under her direction, 
and it is her duty to see that each domestic gets 
his or her meals at suitable times, and that these 
are served in a satisfactory manner. She must 
supervise the other conditions of the servants’ also 
lives, seeing that each in turn gets reasonable 
time for rest, recreation, and exercise, and that 
the various duties are fairly apportioned. 

Although the housekeeper’s room is a sanctum 
in which butler, valet, and lady’s-maid alone 
associate with the housekeeper, this room should 
not be far removed from the servants’ hall and 
kitchen. It should be sufficiently near for the 
housekeeper to have every i edema of seeing 
that all is satisfactory in these other rooms ; 
but, on the other hand, it should not be so near 


that the servants feel an uncomfortable sense of 
restraint. Servants dislike nothing so much as 
the idea that they are being ‘“‘spied on,”’ whether 
by mistress or housekeeper, and petty deceptions 
and deceit are more than likely to be bred by a 
system of espionage. A tactful housekeeper will 
make it evident that she is quite ready to 
detect wrongdoing or neglect of duty without 
making her attitude annoyingly aggressive. The 
ideal housekeeper should possess the same moral 
and mental gifts as those previously enumerated 
as desirable in a good mistress, and she should 
also endeavour to promote a good tone among 
the domestics of her household. Her punctu- 
ality should be unimpeachable ; she should be 
neat and methodical in the execution of her 
duties, and her love of order and cleanliness 
should make itself felt in her organisation and 
control of the work of the household. 

Accounts. The disposal of a considerable 
amount of money devolves upon the housekeeper, 
and she must keep a careful record of all money 
that passes through her hands. For this purpose 
she must be well skilled in the keeping of accounts 
and abl to extend her neatness and method to 
the keeping of certain books and records of ex- 
penditure. Her account-books should present a 
methodical register of the outlay of the house- 
hold in current expenses, such as wages 
and tradespeople’s bills. Every time money 
is spent its expenditure should be entered, 
and then the different items sorted out 
and re-entered under the various headings as 
food, wages, etc. The housekeeper will also find 
her expenditure easier to control if she kecps 
a record of all things ordered and received. She 
can compare this list with the accounts sent in 
by the various tradespeople, and so detect any 
attempts at fraud and overcharging. The 
housekeeper’s accounts should be carefully kept 
and balanced by the master or mistress at 
stated intervals. This examination is most 
desirable and satisfactory to all parties 
concerned. 

The housekeeper's salary will depend much 
on the conditions under which she is engaged, 
varying from about £20 to £50, or more in large 
households. 

The HouseKkKeeper’s Duties. The 
housekeeper’s duties vary considerably accord- 
ing to the size of the menage which she has to 
superintend. If the household is large and 
she has a great number of domestics under her 
control, she will of necessity be kept very busy 
if she is to carry out her duties satisfactorily. 
She should rise early, and see that the early 
morning work is properly performed. She 
should also see that breakfast preparations are 
well made, so that the meal can be punctually 
and comfortably served at the appointed time. 
After breakfast she will be busy making various 
arrangements for the day. 

She will have to superintend the orders sent to 
the various tradespeople, such orders always 

ing through her hands before they are sent 
off. She will then make a tour of inspection 
through the house, and see that the servants are 
all conscientiously performing their allotted 
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tasks. She should be quick to notice where 
repairs are necessary—if cushion-covers and 
upholstered furniture need mending, if the 
windows are in good working order, and well 
cleaned, and that the furniture is not scratched 
or badly polished ; in fact, a well-trained house- 
keeper is always on the alert, and no detail of 
housewifery or household management will 
escape her notice. 

The Care of the Linen=-preas. Ono 
of the housekeeper’s principal duties is to look 
after the stock of linen in the house. This will 
occupy a portion of more than one day in each 
week. An inventory should be made of the 
contents of the linen-press and the linen in 
use. A housekeeper should know how many 
tablecloths, sheets, etc., her stock should com- 
prise, and she should systematically examine 
each set of articles with a view to ascertaining 
whether her stock needs replenishing. In many 
cases, by arranging for a little judicious darning 
and mending, the life of some articles may be 
much prolonged. The best time for a house- 
keeper to arrange for such replenishing of her 
stock of linen is during the summer. The 
ordinary household routine is then considerably 
lightened ; there are no fires to tend, and the 
hours of daylight being lengthened, more work 
can be done without fatigue. The linen-press 
should be so carefully overhauled that the 
stock of linen is never allowed to get low, for 
directly the housckeeper notices that an article 
is wearing out, she should take steps to replace 
it. The same method should characterise the 
housekeeper’s care of everything under her 
charge. She should at intervals make lists 
of all the different articles for which she is 
responsible, and by this means detect any loss 
or deficiency caused by breakage or wear. 

The Store-cupboard. The care of the 
store-cupboard will occupy a good deal of the 
housckeeper’s time, and she will do well to lect 
each season add to her store of preserves or 
pickles. In very large establishments she 
will have little or nothing to do with the 
cooking, except to sec that the kitchen arrange- 
ments are satisfactory, and that the meals are 
served punctually and well. In most cases, 
however, the housekeeper takes some share in 
the preparation of a few dainties and preserves. 
Thus she will perhaps be responsible for the 
dessert, and particularly for the sweetmeats, 
crystallised fruits, ginger, and salted almonds 
used at that course. During the summer and 
early autumn months she will find herself busy 
in assisting with the making of jams, jellies, and 
pickles of various kinds. 

In the spring the housekeeper is responsible 
for the proper conduct of the spring cleaning. 
She should carefully supervise the turning-out 
of each room, and, with the sanction of her 
mistress, get rid of all unnecessary articles, 
which only serve to fill up the house and accumu- 
late dirt and dust. She should notice carefully 
if any particular part of the house calls for the 
attention of the painter or paperhanger, and, 
if so, bring the matter before her mistress. 

The housekeeper must take the greatest care 
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to rve her own dignity and authority in 
few dealings with the sarvanita of the household. 
To her lot will fall the task of engaging the 
‘women-servants, and she will, therefore, have 
to make all inquiries as to the character and 
previous experience of the servant making 
opecenon or the situation. In doing so she 
should take the same precautions as those 
indicated in the earlier part of this section as 
being desirable for a mistress. In the exercise 
of her duties, the housekeeper should avoid all 
semblance of being overbearing and exacting, 
but she should never lose sight of the dignity 
and responsibility of her position. 


THE VALET 

The valet is, of course, the personal atten- 
dant of the master, and his duties chiefly 
consist in looking after his comfort and well- 
being. The valet has exceptional opportunities 
of showing his loyalty and zeal in serving his 
master. He must also possess no smal] amount 
of tact and patience, and be able to bear petty 
annoyances and retain his good temper and 
respectful manner, even on occasions when his 
master may be overbearing and irritating. 

A good valet will always maintain a respect- 
ful demeanour, never allowing himself to lapse 
into undesirable familiarity. The valet must 
be absolutely trustworthy, since in his intimate 
dealings with his employer he has abundant 
Opportunities of defrauding him. He should 
be very careful in his conversation in the 
housekeeper’s room, and should never repeat 
any private family matter which has come to 
his notice, or which he may accidentally learn 
in his confidential position. In the matter 
of his own personal appearance, the valet should 
take pains to be neat and well-dressed. He 
never wears a livery, but he is, as a rule, the 
recipient of the clothes his master no longer cares 
to wear. 

The Valet’s Daily Routine. The valet's 
first duty will be to see that his master's 
dressing-room has been properly swept and 
dusted by the housemaid. Then, if the weather 
is cold, he should see that the fire is alight 
and well tended, and that the room has been 
properly aired. He should then put. all his 
master's clothing in readinesss. The linen and 
woollen garments should be well aired, and the 
suit carefully brushed and folded. Everything 
that his master will need for his toilet should 
be in readiness; soap, towels, and brushes 
should be in their proper places. The valet 
should also put hot water in readiness for 
washing and shaving, and see that the razors 


are ready for use. When the master does not 
shave himself, the valet must be competent to 
perform the operation. 


This servant should also be skilled as a hair- 
dresser, since he will have to brush and arrange 
his master’s hair, and should he possess beard or 
moustache, these must also be given attention. 
While the master is dressing, the valet should be 
in attendance, handing him in turn each article 
he requires, and adjusting his necktie, etc. 


The valet will doubtless be required to per- 
form various little commissions for his master, 
such as taking notes and messages. He must. 
however, find time to keep his master’s ward- 
robe in good order, be careful of his master’s 
appearance, see that his clothes are well brushed 
and all stains removed, and his silk hat 
ironed when necessary. He should also see 
that the master’s toilet is irreproachable, and 
that all necessary repairs are executed. The 
valet. should never allow’ his master’s stock of 
underwear and smaller articles, such as socks, 
gloves, ties, collars, ete., to get very low, and 
should advise him in the matter of replenish- 
ing his wardrobe. 


The Valet’s Duties. During the absence 
of the master, the valet has not very many 
duties to perform ; but he should be in readiness 
to wait on his master at all times, and par- 
ticularly when dressing for dinner. After his 
master’s toilet is completed, the valet should 
set his dressing-room in order. He should brush 
and put away discarded suits, and tidy the 
dressing-table, cleaning and sctting in order 
razors, brushes, and comb, etc. Should he be 
in attendance on an elderly master, he may be 
required to give rather closer personal attend- 
ance, such as sleeping in an adjoining ante- 
chamber, accompanying his master out of doors, 
etc. Ee may also he required to wait at table. 
in which case he will stand behind his master’s 
chair and confine his whole attention to 
administering to his wants. 


Sometimes the valet is required to travel with 
his master. In this case he will doubtless be 
more or less responsible for looking out routes, 
taking the tickets. and securing a comfortable 
seat. Whenever there is a change of carriage or 
a long delay, the valet should seek his master’s 
carriage, and wait on him. He may be required 
to get tea or newspapers, and he is also 
responsible for the luggage. He must see that 
it is properly labelled and put in the van, and 
keep his master’s dressing-case, or bag, under 
his personal supervision in his own carriage. 


Continued 
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Determination of Miner-ls by Appearance, Properties, and Cherical 
Rocks are Built up of Minerals in the Earth’s Crust 
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By W. E. GARRETT FISHER 


Minerals Form Rocks. All rocks are 
made up of one or more minerals. In the case 
of a rock which—as is most common—has 
several mineral constituents, it is necessary to 
distinguish between the essential and the 
accessory minerals. An essential mineral is 
one which could not be removed from the rock 
without materially altering its character ; thus, 
quartz is said to be an essential constituent 
of all granites, whereas the crystals of topaz 
and beryl, which often occur in granite, are 
accessory—their absence would not affect. the 
granitic character of the rock. Again, we have 
to distinguish between original and secondary 
minerals. The original minerals are those 
which formed part of the rocks when they were 
first laid down, while the secondary ones have 
been added later, by chemical 
changes, or by the intrusion of water 
holding them in solution, or by similar 
methods. The veins of ore which are 
so important a part of the mineral 
resources of a country afford good 
examples of secondary mincrals which 
have been introduced long after the 
formation of the rocks in which they 
OCCUP, 8 

The business of the mineralogirt 
ix, in the first instance, to 
be able to identify any 
specimen which is sub. 
mitted to his examination, 
and to state the conditions 
under which it is likely to 
be found in association with 
other and perhaps more 
valued mincrals. This part 
of his work, as will be ob- 
vious, is of great value to 
the miner, but it is possible 
or necessary to give here only a brief outline of 
the principles by which it is directed. In 
an elementary course of geology we need con- 
cern ourselves only with a small number of 
the existing minerals—those, namely, which 
chiefly compose the more common rocks of 
the earth’s crust. The methods by which 
these mincrals are identified, and their charac- 
teristics, can be learnt so simply in the laboratory 
and the museum that it would be a waste of 
time to give more than the briefest outline of 
them now. 

Testing Minerals. Minerals are distin- 
guished by (1) their external appearance, (2) 
their physical properties, (3) their chemical 
composition. Of course, the third of these tests 
is the most valid and satisfactory, and is always 
applied when the resources of a proper labora- 
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tory are at hand. But the practical geologist 
has to do the groater portion of his work in the 
field, with only the aid of such simple instru- 
ments and reagents as he can carry on his 
person. The prospector, who is searching for 
specimens of ore, is in the same _ position. 
Consequently, it is eminently necessary that he 
should be able to identify the more important 
minerals by means of the first and second 
tests—by their general appearance, supple- 
mented by such physical properties as he can 
examine off-hand. To these he is able to add 
such chemical tests as can be applied by means 
of the simple apparatus and reagents which 
can be carried on a geological tour or added to 
the camp outtit of the prospector. By these 
methods the trained mincralogist can satisfac- 
torily determine the nature of prac- 
tically every specimen with which 
he is likely to meet, though here 
and there a puzzling mineral may 
have to be left for thorough inspec- 
tion in a properly equipped labora- 
tory. 

There is no royal road to the 
power of identifying readily the 
morecommon minerals. The student. 
must familiarise himself with their 
appearance by practice. He 
may usefully begin with 
one of the boxes contain- 
ing fifty or a hundred 
typical specimens which 
are sold by most of the 
scientific instrument 
dealers, and then extend 
his research in the wider 
collection of a geological 
museum, such as that of 
the Geological Survey, in 
Jermyn Strect, the Natural History Museum, 
in Cromwell Road, London, or in the collections 
attached to any of our provincial universities. 
The following outline will show him the main 
points for which to look. 

Determination of Minerals—External 
Form and Structure. Mincrals, though 
varying so widely in their outward appearance, 
can all be classified in this respect under one 
of four heads. They are (a) Crystalline, (6) 
Vitreous, (c) Colloid, (d) Amorphous. 

Crystalline minerals are those which occur in 
the shape of regular geometrical solids, bounded 
by smooth, shining faces. A very large number 
of minerals are found in Nature in these forms. 
The phenomena of crystallisation is explained in 
the course on Puysics. It is enough here to 
remind the student that they always imply 
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that the substance which presents them has 
been solidified from a state of fusion or 
solution. It is a law of Nature that every 
substance which is susceptible of taking on a 
crystalline form adheres to it under all con- 
ditions and in all places where it is found— 
although it must be noted that many minerals 
have apparently more than one crystalline 
form, which they assume in accordance with 
the physical conditions under which they are 
deposited. Thus, cale-spar [12] (carbonate of 
lime, Ca CO.) is found in nature under many 
crystalline forms, such as the familiar dog- 
tooth spar [11]; but each of these is reducible 
to what is known as the fundamental form of 
cale-spar, a rhombohedron [10]. The funda- 
mental form of fluor-spar (caletum fluoride, 
Ca F.) [15] is a cube [8], but it is found 
in many other forms, such as the regular 
octahedron [9], each of which is a modification 
of the cube by the slicing off of successive 
corners. 


Crystallography. A crystal is a geo- 
metrical solid bounded by plane surfaces. 
These bounding surfaces are called the faces 
of the crystal. The lines in which they meet 
are called. its edges, and the point whcre three 
or more edges meet is called an angle. The 
vitally important thing in the study of crystals 
is that these angles always remain the same 
in similar crystals. A crystal as it occurs in 
nature often looks very different from the 
trim figures of the text-book. It may have grown 
up under conditions which have truncated it 
in one direction and exaggerated it in others. 
But its angles always remain constant to the 
form to which it belongs, and by measuring them 
it can be assigned to its preper system with 
certainty. Consequently, the most important 
piece of apparatus used by the crystallographer 
is the goniometer (angle measure *), which enables 
him to measure the angles of any crystal with 
rapidity and care, either by directly laying 
two hinged arms fitted with a scale on the faces 
of the crystal (contact gontometer) or by 
measuring the deflection of a beam of light 
which is reflected from adjoining saces (reflecting 
gontometer). 

After the angles of a crystal, the most im- 
portant thing to examine is its cleavage. All 
crystals have the curious property of splitting 
more or less readily along planes which are 
called cleavage planes, and which in all cases 
are parallel to the faces of a fundamental 
form, or to the diagonals of a face. Some 
crystals, like dog-tooth spar [11], can be split 
along their cleavage planes by a mere tap; 
even the diamond, though the hardest of 
minerals, can be shaped by chipping away its 
corners along the planes of cleavage. 


Classes of Cryatals. There are 32 
different classes of crystals, of wich all but 
twoor three are known to occur in nature. 
They are divided into six systems, of which the 
following typical examples may be ex wuined in 
& museum : 
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SYSTEM OF 
CRYSTALLISATION EXAMPLE 
(i) Anorthic Axinite. 
(ii) Monoclinic Gypsum. 
(iii) Orthorhombic Barytes. 
(iv) Hexagonal Quartz, Calcite. 
(v) Tetragonal Zircon. 
(vi) Cubic Galena. 


Enough has been said to indicate the im- 
portance of a knowledge of crystallography to the 
practical mineralogist. The great law of crystal- 
line form tells us that bodies of the same 
chemical composition always crystallise in 
the same fundamental form, or in a form which 
can be reduced to it by simple cleavage, and 
conversely we know that crystals of a certain 
form must belong to one or other of a limited 
group of minerals. Often the crystal is 80 
distinetive—like the diamond, ruby, or dog-tooth 
spar—that the mineral can at once be named. 
At any rate, we have a guide for the applica- 
tion of further tests. 


Non-Crystalline Minerals. Vitreous, 
or glassy, minerals are easily recognisable. 
As their name indicates, they are a kind of 
nitural glass, which may, or may not, be 
translucent. Obsidian [14], the well-known 
‘volcanic glass,”’ is a familiar example. These 
minerals have mostly been fused, as in the 
lava of a volcano, and have cooled too quickly 
for crystallisation to occur. 


Colloid minerals consist of a substance which 
reminds the observer of a petrified jelly. Silica 
is the most abundant mineral which takes this 
form. Qpal [18] is a hardened variety of it. 

The rest of the minerals are called amorphous, 
or shapeless, because they assume no definite 
form, but are found in more or less coherent 
masses, tufts, or granules. The soapstone [16] 
used by tailors, under the name of French 
chalk, is a good example. 


Physical Properties of Minerals. 
Every mineral has ao distinctive set of phy- 
sical properties which are of great service to 
the mineralogist in determining its place in 
the serics of nature. First comes the specific 
graiity [see Puysics], or weight of a mineral, 
compared with that of an equal volume of 
water. This is tested by weighing the speci- 
men first in air and then in water; but 
the practical geologist soon learns to make a 
rough but fairly accurate guess of the specific 
gravity by poising the specimen in his hand. 
Next comes the hardness of the specimen, 
measured in terms of a series of ten minerals 
tauging from tale up to diamond: the mineral 
is placed between the last which it will scratch, 
and the first which will scratch it. The colour 
of the mineral and of the streak which it leaves 
on paper, or which a knife leaves on it, its 
lustre and transparency, are also noted. The 
nature of its fracture when broken is important. 
It may have a characteristic taste or odour. 
Lastly, its optscal, electrical, and magnetic pro- 
perties have to be observed ; but this usually 
involyes the possession of apparatus, such as 


the polariscope and the electrometer, which 
cannot be taken into the field, and belong to the 
mineralogical laboratory rather than to the 
camp outfit. 

Chemical Composition of Minerals. 
The only absolutely satisfactory test of a 
mineral is that afforded by a complete chemical 
analysis, which can, of course, be carried 
out only in a properly equipped laboratory. 
A few rough tests, indeed, may be applied 
in the field, such as the use of an acid to 
see if a carbonate is present, when a little 
carbon dioxide (CO.) is given off with visible 
effervescence. Beyond these simple _ tests, 
the business must be learnt by practice, 
and the average geologist is content to depute 
it to the chemist. 
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Large masses of such visitants are still lying 
on the soil of Greenland and Arizona. Carbon 
occurs uncombined in two forms—as graphite, 
or plumbago, which, from its property of 
producing a black streak on paper, is utilised 
in the manufacture of the so-called lead pencil : 
and as the most splendid of gems. the diamond. 
which is simply a crystalline form of pure 
carbon. Sulphur is also found native, as a 
product of volcanic action: the Spanish con- 
quistadores obtained the sulphur for their 
gunpowder from the crater of a volcano. 

Oxides. Certain Oxides, or compounds of 
oxygen in another clement, form important 
constituents of the rocks. The two which 
we need to note here are the oxides of 
silicon and iron. 
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41. Dog-tooth spar (Matlock, Derbyshire), 


14. Obsidian (Lipari Isles). 


TYPICAL MINERALS 


12. Cale-spar (Cumberjand). 


13. Opal (Hungary). 


15. Fluor-spar (Cumberland), 


16. Soapstone (North Carolina) 


Classification of Minerals. Minerals 
have been classified in various ways, but the 
most satisfactory system, on the whole, is 
that which depends on chemical composition. 
We shall be content to glance briefly at the 
twenty or thirty more important minerals 
which chiefly go to build up the rocks of the 
earth’s crust. These leading minerals may be 
classified for convenience according to their 
composition under various heads—to understand 
which some knowledge of elementary chemistry, 
such as can be obtained from the course on the 
subject, must be assumed. 

ative Elements. Certain native ele- 
ments occur as minerals. Gold, copper, and 
iron are found in small quantities in the metallic 
form. There is reason to believe that most of 
the native iron found as a terrestrial mineral 
reached our planet in the form of meteorites. 


Silica (Si Oz) is a compound of silicon and 
oxygen, which is best known in the form of the 
ubiquitous and beautiful mineral known as 
quartz. It is crystalline—indeed, the Greeks 
called it ‘‘ crystal,’’ and held it to be petrified 
ice—and its fundamental form is that of a six- 
sided prism. But there are innumerable 
varieties of silica, which is the most abundant 
of all minerals. Some of these, like amethyst 
and catseye, are so beautiful as to be regarded 
as precious stones. Other forms of silica are 
chalcedony, opal, onyx and agate. Flint, on 
which the beginnings of human civilisation 
depended, is also almost pure silica, which has 
grown into nodules in the chalk-beds. 

Iron oxides play a gee ak in our scenery. 
Hematite (Fe, O;), is the red oxide of iron which 
colours so many of our rocks—e.g., red sand- 
stone and clay (red ochre). It occurs very 
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abundantly, and is largely worked in the Lake 
Superior mines and in Cumberland. Limontte 


(2 Fe, Og+3 H. O), or brown iron-ore, is a- 


hydrated oxide of iron which has been largely 
deposited from chalybeate springs, as yellow 
ochre, or bog iron-ore. Magnetite (Fe; O,) 18 
the magnetic iron oxide which was early known 
as the lodestone, from its remarkable property 
of attracting iron and of causing a needle 
rubbed with it to point to the north—the 
mariner’s compass. Vast deposits of it occur 
in Scandinavia, and it is one of the main sources 
of the world’s iron supply. 

Corundum (Al, O,) is an oxide of aluminium 
which may be mentioned (although it does not 
occur largely in nature) because two of its 
varicties are the ruby and the sapphire, whilst 
in the Jess precious form of emery it gives us a 
valuable polishing material. 

Silicates. The Stlicates—compounds of 
silica, or silicic acid, with various metallic 
oxides—constitute by far the most important 
group of minerals. “* By themselves they con- 
stitute at least nine-tenths of the terrestrial 
crust, and make up practically all the rocks, 
except the sandstones, quartzites and carbon- 
ates,” (Geikie), 

The Felapars are composed of silicate of 
aluminium, combined in varying quantities 
with the silicates of potassium, sodium, and 
calcium, with traces of magnesia and iron oxide. 
They vary in character according to their com- 
position. The most typical felspar is Orthoclase, 
or potash felspar (K Al Si; O,). tis an abund- 
ant constituent of granite. Albite(Na Al Sis Ox) 
is the corresponding soda felspar, and Anorthite 
(Ca Al, Siz Og) is a lime felspar. There 
are numerous other felspars of varying but 
generally similar composition.” The group is 
often divided by the cleavage of its crystals into 
orthoclase, with cleavage at right angles: 
plagioclase, with cleavage at an acute angle, 
and oligoclase, with ill-detined cleavage. 

Next. comes the Mtca group of silicates. All 
these minerals share the well-known property 
of common mica—that they can easily be 
separated into thin flakes, or laminae. Muscovite 
is thecommon mica—of which lamp-shades and 
furnace-windows are made—so called because 
it comes from Russia, and was once known ax 
‘** Muscovy glaas.”’ It is a silicate of aluminium 
and potassium of which no exact formula can 
be given as ita proportions vary considerably. 
BHrolite is another mica, differing in the presence 
of magnesium. The glittering flakes of mica 
are nearly always visible in granite. 

The third group of silicates is that represented 
by Hornblende and Augtte, which are bisilicates 
of calcium, magnesium, iron, and manganese. 
These two minerals are closely related, and play 
a considerable part in the constitution of the 
eons and volcanic rocks. Allied to them are 

allage and Hypersthene. Olivine is a silicate 
of magnesium, iron, and manganese, which 
forms an essential ingredient of basalt. 

The fourth group contains Talc—the well- 
known soapy mineral—and Chlorite, which are 
hydrated -cilicates of magnesium. Serpentine 
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is of similar composition, with the addition of 
aluminium and iron. It is harder, but can sti] 
be cut with a knife, and gets its name from the 
beautiful mottling of its brown and green surface. 


Carbonates. A large proportion of the 
rocks which form the earth’s crust are composed 
of carbonates, or compounds of certain metals 
with carbonic acid, the gas which is produced 
by combustion or breathing. [See CuEMistry., ] 
The most important of these is the carbonate of 
calcium, which occurs in nature in two forms, 
wlike in chemical composition but differing in 
external appearance and physical properties. 
Calcite (CaCO,,), or cale-spar, is the essential 
basis of the great masses of limestone rock 
which are so abundant in many parts of the 
world, as in Derbyshire. It crystallises in the 
fundamental form of the rhombohedron. A 
particular variety which has become famous 
by its optical properties is the doubly refracting 
Iceland spar, which gives a twofold image of 
tll objects seen through a transparent slice of 
it. Aragonite (CaCO,,) is a harder and more 
durable form of calcium carbonate, which is 
much less abundant than calcite, and occurs 
in rhombic crystals. Bitterspar (CaMgCO,) is 
» double carbonate of calcium and magnesium. 
found in greatly varying proportions of the two 
metals, which is chiefly interesting as the basis 
of the Dolomite rocks which form the great 
mountain masses of magnesian limestone in the 
Tyrol and Carinthian Alps. Siderite (FeCO;), 
or brown ironstone, is a carbonate of iron often 
found in nodules in shaly beds. 


Sulphates, Sulphides, Fluorides, 
Chlorides, Phosphates. The remaining 
minerals which, in smaller quantities, help to 
build up the rocks of the earth's crust, call for 
only bricf mention here. Sulphate of calcium 
is found in two shapes, Anhydrite (CaSO,) 
and the well-known Gypsum (CaSO, + 2H.O). 
Sulphate of barium is barytes (BaSO,), known 
from its heavy weight as Heary Spar, which 1s 
often found in association with metal ores. 
Sulphides of various metals (lead, silver, copper, 
zinc) are of great commercial importance, but the 
only one which the geologist need consider is 
iron sulphide, which occurs as Pyrite (FeS,), 
the familiar Jron Pyrites or ‘‘ fool’s gold,”” which 
ignorant prospectors often mistake for a valuable 
source of the precious metal, and as Marcasite 
(FeS,) which plays a large part in the decom- 
position of rocks by its power of producing 
sulphuric acid on exposure to damp air. There 
are only two important compounds of the 
haloid elements found as minerals. Sodium 
chloride, or common salt (NaCl), is found in 
vast beds at places like Nantwich, where it is 
of great commercial importance. Calcium fluo- 
ride is the beautiful Fluor-spar (CaF.) [15] 
used, from its property of giving off fluoric acid 
when treated with an acid by the glass etcher. 
Lastly, one may mention ¢recalctum phosphate 
i> Apatite, which occurs in Norway and else- 
where, and has great importance to the agri- 
culturist from its use as a fertiliser. 

Continued 
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. BACK to the land” is now a popular cry, a 
cry which, it is to be hoped, will become 
still more popular. Specialists show in other 
courses in the SetF-Epucator how profitable it 
may prove to the men in overcrowded towns to 
go back to the land, and how those already on tho 
land may better their positions. New ideas and 
new processes are as desirable for agriculture as 
for any other industry which employs a con- 
siderable number of men. At present, however, 
we concern ourselves only with the life of the 
villager and the affairs of his tradespeople. 
Assuming that a certain proportion of the 
men now seeking in the markets for employment 
where no employment is—assuming that a 
certain proportion of these do go back to the 
Jand, what is their prospect in the village ? 
It might be thought that, so far as the domestic 
economy of the home is concerned, all that man 
and his wife desire must be available; that in 
an agricultural and fruit-growing district there 
will be abundance of cheap fruit and vegetables, 
eggs, milk, and cream. The opposite is the case. 
We refer mainly. of course, to villages whence 
London may readily be reached by rail or cart. 
The same conditions apply, in a lesser degree, 
in the villages of which the great provincial 
cities are the centre. ‘There is no Jocal trading. 


A Limited Market. The money of his 
neighbour does not appear to possess any value 
for the grower of agricultural produce. Unless 
his fruit and vegetables go to Covent Garden, 
or his milk, cream, and eggs to the big dairies of 
the metropolis or lesser centres, he does not, 
apparently, find any satisfaction for his labours. 
The consequence is that the average villager 
is worse off for the bare necessities of life 
than the man who herds with the million in 
crowded city areas. Take strawberries, for 
example. The cost of these to the consumer, 
if he buy them in the heart of the district in 
which they are grown, is 50 per cent. more 
than if he had got them in town. The grower 
has to pay railway charges, and then sell at such 
a price as to yield profit to the Covent Garden 
merchant, then, perhaps, to a middleman, and 
finally to the retailer. If he gets a penny or 
three-halfpence per pound for his crop he is a 
fortunate man. Yet thesame man is not anxious 
to sell his fruit privately at less than sixpence per 
pound where it is grown, though London retail 
rates at the time may be 50 per cent. lower. 

Wasted Food. The same rule applies to 
vegetables. As soon as they are grown they are 
carted, or sent by rail, to London, to take their 
chance in a market which may, or may not, be 
over-stocked. On the spot where they are 
grown it is a favour to be able to purchase any 
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at much more than the Covent Garden tariff. 
Milk has the same fate. There is no place in 
which it is so scarce as in the country. Farmers 
give thousands of gallons of separated milk to 
their pigs rather than sell it. Only in the 
country is it necessary to give several days’ 
notice if cream be wanted. It pays foreign 
firms to send over commercial representatives 
to exploit cream and butter. Both po into 
villages, and are, therefore, bought by villagers 
whose local milk and cream supply goes all to 
London at absurdly low prices. There seems to 
be a universal tradition that you shall not buy in 
a given place that which forms the staple industry 
of such place. Nobody buys lace at Nottingham, 
or cutlery at Sheffield ; nobody ever bought» 
locally-made calico at Bolton, Bury, or Blackburn. 

The Purchasing Power of Money. 
All this is discouraging to the man who haa 
gone back to the land. He finds in the season 
when eggs are most plentiful that they cost him 
more than the London resident must pay ; 
that the milk with which he is supplied is not 
of as good quality as that sent to London—the 
cream is conspicuous by its absence ; all kinds 
of fruit are scarce and dear. He is in the midst 
of plenty, but it is not for him. He must live, 
hence he must eat. He must buy his produce 
at the shop which has obtained its hamper of 
potatoes or other vegetables, not from the 
surrounding fields, but from the middleman, 
who has purchased from Covent Garden or some 
correspondingly central depot. He may actually 
find that his wages have less purchasing power 
in the country than in a city where competition 
is keen and tradesmen satisfied with small 
profits from quick returns. If he ventures to 
use gas as an illuminant, he inevitably pays a 
higher rate than the townsman; his meat, 
perhaps, is more expensive; boots, clothes, 
coal—everything costs more. Where, then, is 
the advantage of returning to the land ? 


What the Villages Need. All these 
conditions, it must be repeated, apply chiefly 
to villages adjacent to London and _ other 
great towns and cities ; in places more remote, 
the circumstances are necessarily modified. 
There is room for considerable development in 
village trade. The rural districts want good 
stores. Some have them already, establish- 
ments whose stocks are miracles of compre- 
hensiveness. But these are the places that 
sell foreign cream when the local supply is 
sent away by train to fetch starvation prices. 
These are places at which are sold American and 
other foreign apples, while in the orchards 
around them English fruit is rotting on the 
trees. These are the places at which are sold 
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cheese from Holland and America, while that 
made in the village is allowed to bear the cost 
of cartage and railway to the markets of 
the cities. 

We want new stores or developments in old 
stores. That moncy is to be made from the 
stores conducted even on the present lines is 
manifest from the fact that private companies 
here and there control! scrics of them in adjoin- 
ing villages. But the time has come for a 
distinct advance upon the old methods. The 
villages ought to have a regular service of goods 
by motor-van. One of these, starting in the 
morning from some central depot, would serve 
in the course of the day village after village. 
It would dispose of its wares cither to shops or 
stores, or at the houses of individual customers. 

A carrier manages to keep a couple of vans 
and four or five horses by carrying to and 
from the market towns such small bulk or 
wares as he is able to manage. His efforts, 
however, in comparison with the possibilities 
of the motor-van, are as those of the old coach 
proprietor contrasted with a first-class railway. 

The motor-van runs at very few pence per 
mile and in the course of a day can cover a vast 
area. It could supply everything needed upon 
its round, conferring a boon upon the villages 
and bringing a solid profit to its proprietors. 

The Village Trader’s Opportunity. 
In the towns competition between traders is 
already so keen as often to reduce profits to 
vanishing point. Within a few miles of such 
towns is virgin soil, with crops of custom, 80 
to speak, ready to the hand of the man who has 
a disposition toreap. For the prosperity of those 
already on the spot, it is, of course, desirable 
that they themselves should take the lead. 

There is no reason why they should not. Every 
village trader knows that his neighbours are 
compelled every week to go into the nearest. 
town to buy goods which he cannot secure 
locally. That means the outlay on the part 
of the purchascr of moncy in fares which 
might otherwise be dovoted to additional 
purchases. With the motor-van_ regularly 
plying there would be no. oxcuse for 
the village stores not keeping stocks as 
representative and up-to-date as those = of 
rivals a dozen miles away in the town. 
Money which now goes unnecessarily into 
the cities would thus be kept in the 
country areas. Jt needs no argument to 
demonstrate that the greater the amount of 
money available, the greater the possibilities 
for the district. We would not, of course, 
have it appear that the motor-van is to be 
regarded as the embodiment of all efficacy ; 
but it is undoubtedly a means to a desirable 
end. With facilities in this manner multiplied, 
there is the greater inducement for substantial 
business men to go farther afield; to set up 
house in the country and spend moncy there 
for the advantage of the = hole community— 
their own not excepted. At present the “ shop- 
ping’ problem is a serious one. The housewife, 
accustomed to dealing with large establishments 
in London, finds her country home in what 
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proves practically barren land. She cannot 
purchase what she needs in the village. If 
she sends to town for household requirements, 
she has to trust to the railway, and, as likely as 
not, her perishables will reach her several days 
late, and spoilt. 

A Library for Every Village. Another 
item of the village problem, which at first sight 
may seem insignificant, has really an important 
bearing. The intellectual needs of the villager 
deserve attention. At present, life in many 
a rural centre in England is as dreary, mono- 
tonous, and unenlivened by any healthy recrea- 
tion as if such villago were in the heart of Russia. 
Men and women pass weeks and months without 
seeing a book or paper. After the day of toil, 
there is nothing for the cottager but to sit 
through the long, dark evening with nothing to 
deflect his attention from the sad monotony of 
his unlovely lot. Either he must sit and brood 
or—go to the public-house. Every village has 
its inn ; how few possess a library! Granted, 
every rural authority has the power to establish 
a public library out of the rates. But to the 
mind of the villager this is too ambitious an 
undertaking ; he would as readily avail himsclf 
of the right to light his dark lancs, or erect 
public baths and washhouses. 

This blank in the lives of the village poor 
could be profitably filled by resident store- 
keepers. Every store in every village might 
have its little circulating library. Books are 
cheap and readily to be had. They can be 
bought new for far less than the formidable 
figures in the publishers’ lists suggest. They 
can be bought cheaper stil] at the auction mart. 
By the expenditure of a few shillings it is 
possible to buy great bundles of classified second- 
hand books—novels, history, travel, biography, 
and more or less modern text books. These 
do not represent the pick of the literary basket, 
it is true, but any book which a man 
is not ashamed to put upon his shelves is 
better than no book. The main point is to get 
a start. 

The Village Book-shop. It should 
not be a difficult arithmetical problem for the 
purchaser to determine what rate he must 
impose for the hire of his books. The smaller 
the price at which he can afford to Iend a work, 
the better will be his prospects of increasing 
his connection. Books which have cost at 
auction a few pence might yield hundreds per 
cent. profit. The gain would come only in 
pence, it is true, but that is the sum in which 
the village merchant has chiefly to be content 
to count his results. Old magazines are to 
be had at waste-paper price and are often just 
as good reading a year after the date of issue 
as upon the day they leave the press. Theso 
afford scope for the man with the little lending 
library. (See Liprarres.] The opportunity to 
devote an hour or two at night to wholesome 
reading is a greater boon to the man far from 
books than can be realised by those who live 
in close proximity to the libraries and news- 
paper offices of the towns. 

t may be that with knowledge enlarged by 


reading, the rustic may feel the more anxious 
to enter the town. But that is a difficulty 
which will always have to be faced. The man 
who is fittest for town employment will get. 
town employment. On the other hand, the 
thoughtful person will be the more contented 
with his lot if he has at his hand some of the 
amenities of the life of the town against whose 
lure he is striving. 

Skilled Nursing in the Village. A 
consideration for girls and young women 
which, with the passage of time, will become 
increasingly important is the scope for village 
nursing. Every village throughout the land 
is to have its trained, certificated nurse. At 
present there are not nearly sufficient nurses to 
mect the demand. All who have had experience 
of the country will know of places where for miles 
there is neither doctor nor nurse. Hundreds 
of young women are now taking up nursing as a 
profession. [See Nrrsina.] Too many of them 
do not look beyond the walls of the great hospitals 
in the towns. The villages offer excellent open- 
ings, as well for the practice of midwifcry as for 
the general routine of the sick-room. It may 
savour rather of the fanciful to suggest that the 
villages should have their dentists. The average 
man is but now awaking to the urgent necessity 
for maintaining his teeth in a healthy condition. 
There is no reason why the qualified man, who 
is now content to drag out a miserable existence 
as an underpaid assistant in town, should not 
build up a practice for himself in the country. 
He must be prepared to do his extractions and 
fillings cheaply; but he can make a living 
out of his work, and a living in far greater 
comfort than the overcrowded condition of his 
market in town permits. 

Everything which more nearly approximates 
the possibilities of the village to the facilities 
of the town makes for a solution of the problem 
of the congested labour market of the urban 
areas. Men and women who have lived in 
towns may be persuaded to go back to the land, 
but they will with less persuasion go back from 
it after an experience of the manifold disabilities 
which now exist in too many places. Inferior 
food at high prices, the absence of all avenues 
for intellectual exercise, the lack of all the 
amenities of everyday life are tolerable only 
to those bred to the conditions, and who have 
had no opportunity of contrasting them with 
other and better. Nowadays it is too often 
the case that men go from the towns into the 
country to die. Country life is stagnant, 
colourless. To it there might be brought the 
infinite variety and change of town life without 
in the least destroying the inherent charm of 
residence far from the madding crowd. 

Handicapping the Countryman. It 
is too absurd that if your stove suddenly goes 
wrong, the local ironmonger, having waited 
three weeks for the part necessary to effect 
repairs, finds that his order must be transferred 
to a foundry in Scotland, then wait another 
three weeks, and finally receive something for 
which he is compelled to pay, although it is not 
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of the slightest use to himself or to his patron. 
The countryman should not have to go to the 
market ; the market should send its wares 
to him. 

With projects such as these carried out, 
the village. while not sacrificing one whit of its 
rusticity, might become a real factor in the in- 
dustry of that part of the country to which it 
belongs. The storekceper should. be able to 
deal with local growers of produce on terms as 
advantageous as those accorded to the autocrat. 
of the market. Tho Jocal fruit-grower, finding 
that he could command a steady sale in his own 
neighbourhood, would speedily see the wisdom 
of accepting a certain price for his goods in the 
local market in preference to sending all to 
town on the off-chance of a profitah’e sale. 
He would see the folly of charging in his own 
village 14d. cach for eggs the like of which he 
would have to sell at about 14 a Js. in London, 
after paying the cost of carriage ; he would realise 
that a good price forhis fruit sold in the country 
ig worth more than the smaller price gained at 
vovent Garden; the cowkeeper would under- 
stand that village moncy paid for village milk, 
cream, butter, and cheese, has just as great 
purchasing power as that which comes from 
town, even if it lack tho halo of romance with 
which the latter appears to be invested. 


Village Problems. No the student. 
of rural life many other considerations 
conducive to the betterment of the villagers’ 
condition will present themselves. The 


importance of arousing the publie spirit of 
the rustic community must he manifest to 
all who interest themselves in this phase of our 
national life, When there comes the quickening 
of this spirit, the voice of the villager will be 
raised to insist upon the provision of habitable 
dwellings in which families may reside in decency 
and in health. The builder will find it to his 
advantage to mect that demand. Nowadays 
it is not uncommon to find people herded together 
in country cottages in a manner which would 
constitute a scandal if it were discovered in the 
slums of the cities. 

The villages have their housing problem in 
as acute form as the greater hives of population. 
They have their difficulties as to drainage, 
water supply, and gencral health conditions. 
Until we see the countryman roused to a sense 
of his right to a healthy environment, to sanitary 
conditions of irreproachable character, and to 
a water supply of unimpeachable purity, the 
villages must still lack attractiveness. 

There is in these unambitious schemes that 
which in the aggregate represents much to life 
and Jabour in the country. Until they are 
carried out the trend of the many will continue 
from the land into the already overcrowded 
towns. The accomplishment of such plans 
as these may go far to settle the “ back to the 
land”? problem by a simple process. Those 
already in possession will find their lot too 
pleasant to leave, while eligible hands from 
the overstocked labour markets of the towns 
will be only too glad to return. 
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By JUSTIN McCARTHY 


HE Athenians showed themselves the most 
vigorous and the most closely united in 
resistance to the Persian invasion, and under the 
leadership of Miltiades won by their own efforts 
the victory of Marathon. Miltiades had been 
chosen one of ten gencrals entrusted with the 
defence of Greece. 

It was his resolute policy to risk a battle at 
once, and he won a complete victory. Marathon 
has been fairly described as one of the decisive 
battles of the world. It made Greece for the 
first. time 
nationality. 

A GreeK Warrior. The career of 
Miltiades was not destined to be one of com- 
plete success. Ho was commissioned to under- 
take the conquest of the Cyclades Islands, 
but his attack upon Paros, one of the islands, 

roved a failure. On his return to Athens 
1@ was Charged with treason to the state in not 
having faithfully followed his instructions, 
It was alleged that his having chosen the 
island of Paros for his first attack was owing 
to his desire to gratify some personal hostility, 
and he was condemned to pay a heavy 
fine. Miltiades was unable to pay this fine, 
and he was therefore thrown into prison. He 
had received a severe wound in the attack on 
Paros, and the effects of the wound, added to 
the troubles of his trial and imprisonment, ended 
in his death. 

A more melancholy close to a career which 
had so splendid an opening has seldom been 
recorded in any history. That was not the 
only example of the kind which we find in 
the records of Greece. The fact that the 
Grecian states were made up to a large 
extent of regions which had, from the dawn 
of their growth, no nationality or fellowship, 
but were brought into union by common 
dangers, or by common ambitions calling for 
combination at some particular moment, may 
account for some of the distressing incidents 
which we find recorded in the story of the race. 
Each of the allied forces had its own local 
sentiments and favouritisms and jealousies, and 
the failure of a leader in any one attempt was 
sure to make him the object of condemnation, 
and often of combined hostility, among the 
peoples or the clans who were not themselves 
in full sympathy with his leadership. Indeed, 
the invasion of Greece by the Persians was pro- 
voked, in the first instance, by one of the 
invading expeditions of the Greeks themselves. 

Persian Invasion of Greece. In the 
opening of the Persian invasion Thrace and 

acedonia were conquered by the invaders, and 
it was by the efforts of Athens and Sparta in 
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into a distinct and consolidated 


the first instance that the Persians were wholly 
defeated. It may well have been that among 
the leaders of those who had failed to drive 
back the Persians there was a feeling of jealousy 
and rancour against him whom Athens had been 
mainly instrumental in placing at the head of a 
combined army, the more especially as Miltiades 
had come from a Thrasian colony. 

The Persians were not so far discouraged by 
their defeat at Marathon as to give up all idea 
of restoring their warlike renown and their 
hopes of subduing Greece. The Persians were in 
those days an essentially warlike race, and 
secmed to be fired by an irrepressible desire 
to extend their conquests over as much of 
the world as was then known to them. The 
failure of one expedition only provoked the 
formation of another. Not many years after, 
Xerxes I., who succeeded his father Darius as 
King of Persia, prepared for another great 
expedition against Greece. He formed a large 
army drawn from all regions under his rule, 
and, what will interest the modern reader still 
more, he actually formed a great fleet. 


The First Fleet. The formation of a 
regular fleet for war purposes was a mar- 
vellous achievement in those days. It is stated 
that Xerxes’ fleet numbered at least 1,200 vessels, 
and that his invading army from first to last 
had more than a million of men. To make 
his way into Greece more casy he threw 
a bridge across the Dardanelles, and had a 
great canal dug in order to save his fleet the 
perilous necessity of sailing round the promon- 
tory of Athos. Fleets and armies made but 
slow progress in those days, and we are told 
that the passing of boats across the bridge 
occupied seven days and nights. Xerxes poured 
his forces into Thrace, Macedonia, and Thessaly, 
and these provinces or states made no effort 
to resist, but allowed themselves, for the time 
at least, to surrender to the invading power. 

Sparta, however, acted in a very different 
spirit, and made for herself an unfading record 
in the history of the world. Leonidas, the King 
of Sparta, waited his time, and when the Persians 
were about to penetrate the narrow pass of Ther- 
mopylz, in Northern Greece, Leonidas, with a 
force of 300 Spartans and 700 Thessalonians, 
resisted the whole army of the Persians for three 
days. Then Ephialtes, a traitor to the Greek 
cause, conducted the enemy, or at least a large 
part of their force, by a secret path through the 
mountains, and brought them to the rear of 
the Spartans, who thus, with enemies in front 
and enemies behind, had nothing left but to 
fight to the last. They met their death nobly 
amid slain masses of their enemies. Only one 


Greek was able to escape and to return to his 
home, and he was received by his countrymen 
with reproach and contempt for having left his 
comrades and saved his own life. Simonides, 
the famous Greek lyric poct, wrote an elegy on 
the dead Greeks who perished at Thermopyle 
in which, speaking, as it were, from the lips of one 
of the dying heroes, he used the thrilling words: 
Stranger, Jet Sparta know her sons could dic 
Obedient to her laws; for here our bodies jie. 

Themistocles. The next great struggle 
between the Greeks and the Persians was a sea 
fight in the Gulf of Salamis, near Athens, 480 B.c. 
Themistocles, a great Athenian statesman and 
soldier, who had already accomplished much by 
prevailing upon his countrymen to see that a 
powerful fleet was needed to maintain anything 
like a successful resistance to their invaders, won 
a brilliant victory over the Persians—a victory 
which has been celebrated and, indeed, conse- 
crated by unnumbered pocts, historians, and 
artists of all kinds from that day to this. 


Themistocles was actually, although not 
nominally, in command of the Athenian squad- 
ron, that squadron making much the larger part 
of ‘the combined fleets of Athens and Sparta. 
The Spartan commandcr had not been inclined 
to await the attack of the powerful Persians, 
and Themistocles had to use all his influence 
indeed to employ some stratagem in order that 
the struggle might take place at once. 

Themistocles became after this victory one of 
the most powerful men in Greece, but his power 
over his countrymen did not last, and his story 
is one of the too numcrous illustrations of the 
manner in which during those days of carly 
Greece the hero of one season has been the 
outlaw of the next. Sparta was jealous of 
Themistocles and his success, and the Spartan 
faction was still strong in Athens. ‘The Spartans 
did all they could to effect his ruin, and it must 
be owned that Themistocles sometimes endea- 
voured to maintain himself by plots and 
stratagems which do not seem to have been 
quite consistent with pure patriotism. 

His enemies prevailed against him, and he 
was sent into exile—at Icast, he was banished 
from Athens. Jt was generally believed that 
the hostility of the Spartans had for its principal 
cause the fact that he had advised the rebuild- 
ing of the walls of Athens on a much larger 
scale, and with far stronger matcrials than 
before ; and that leading Spartans had assumed 
that this must be a project undertaken with the 
object of preventing Sparta from ever becoming 
mistress of the Athenian capital. 


End of Themistocles. Themistocles, 
after his ostracism, or banishment, was removed 
from one place to another, until at last he fled 
into Asia, and was received there with cordiality 
and protection by the then reigning Artaxerxes. 
He seems to have acquired much influence over 
the Persian sovereign, and his enemies in his 
own country did not hesitate to say that he was 
at one time engaged in concerting with Artax- 
erxes plans for the subjugation of Greece. He 
died in Persia some 450 years B.c. Even con- 
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cerning the manner of his death there was much 
controversy, for there was a theory accepted 
by many in Greece that he died by his own 
hand. The great English historian George 
Grote describes Themistocles as ‘ alike vast in 
his abilities and unscrupulous in his morality.” 
During all these struggles with Persia Athens 
was becoming stronger and stronger. She had 


risen to be the leading state in Greece. She 
had won the chief honours in the war. She 


had accepted the position of leader in the 
struggle against Persia, and in the greatest. 
triumphs over the Persian invaders she had won 
the best of the fame. 


Cimon of Athens. Besides the heroes 
mentioned, Athens had sent into the war Cimon, 
the son of Miltiades. Cimon was both soldier 
and sailor ; he had encountered tho Persians at 
sca and completely destroyed one of their great 
fleets, and he encountered them on Jand with 
equal success. His military career closed with 
splendid victory, and brought the Persian War to 
anend. His life was not without its troubles. 
During the internal quarrels going on between 
Athens and Sparta, quarrels which he sought to 
bring to an end by establishing a friendly and 
complete alliance between the two states, he was 
accused by some among his own people of being 
an accomplice in the projects of Sparta, and for 
a time he underwent ostracism. He was re- 
called, however, to his former place in the confi- 
dence of the Athenians, and help.d in obtaining 
an armistice of five years, if he could not 
obtain an actual alliance, with Sparta. After his 
restoration to power, he was again put in com- 
mand of a flect, and he died while engaged in an 
attack upon a hostile city. It is believed that 
Cimon did not find the manner of death which he 
would himself have chosen. There can be no 
question that, if he could have dictated terms to 
destiny, he would have elected to di: in a gallant 
fight by some hostile sword ; but the accepted 
belicf is that he perished by an ordinary illness. 

The Power of Athens. Athens now 
began to be the leading power in Greece. The 
Persian invasion had found Sparta at the 
head of the Greek peoples, but she did not 
Jong maintain this position after the struggle 
with Persia had fairly begun. Athens appears 
to have acted throughout the whole of the war 
with a steady and patriotic regard to the 
common interests of the whole Greck race, while 
Sparta would seem to have ever had in mind the 
maintenance of her own superior po- ition. The 
Athenian commanders, too, proved to be men 
of the highest military and naval capacity, and 
in this way drew upon themselves the admiration 
of all the Greck peoples. The most signal 
victories over the Persians were won by Athens, 
and thus she came to be, for the time, the queen 
among the Greek states. 

It was not to be expected that under the con- 
ditions then prevailing this supremacy should 
be long allowed to remain unchallenged by 
Sparta. The rivalry had vet to be illustrated 
by a long and severe struggle. Sparta made every 
effort to persuade the other Greck peoples 
that Athens was deliberately planning to obtain 
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the sovereignty of the whole country, and 
appenled to the patriotism of other Greek states 
in order to secure their help towards the 
repression of Athenian ambition. 

Influence of Pericles. ‘I'he leading man 
among the Athenians at this time was the 
illustrious Pericles. Pericles was born of an 
eminent Athenian family during the carlicr part 
of the fifth century B.c., and had risen rapidly 
in public life as a leader of the democracy. 
In the struggles between Athens and Sparta, 
Athens represented the democratic, and Sparta 
the aristocratic, clement in the modern accepta- 
tion of these terms. Vericlos looked with utter 
disapproval on the rivalrics and jealousics 
among the Greek pcoples, and he was ever 
striving 1o realise a project of his for the 
creation of a great federation in Greece which 
might bring the peoples into fraternity under 
some system of authority representing all the 
different states. 

Sparta sct herself resolutcly against this pro- 
ject, and for the time it came, to nothing. 
Athens and Sparta were already beginning to 
drift towards that great international struggle 
which made so deep an imprint on the history of 
Greece. The climax of the rivalry was post- 
poned for a time by an arrangement of a thirty 
years’ peace between Sparta and Athens, and in 
the meanwhile the influence of Pericles grew 
greater with every day. 

The age of Pericles may be described as the 
greatest age of Athens, the greatest age of Grecce, 
indeed, one of the greatest ages in the world’s 
history. Pericles was statesman, soldier, com- 
mandcr of armies and fleets, a lover and patron 
of arts and Ictters, and to him Athens owes some 
of her noblest architectural monuments. The 
travoller from forcign countries still gazes with 
enthusiasm and with reverence on the majestic 
Parthenon, than which the genius of architecture, 
inspired by lofty ideas and pious cmotion, has 
never bequeathed to the world a nobler or more 
lasting trophy. 

Athens had then but lately lost Aischylus, 
one of the greatest dramatists of all time. She 
still had Sophocles and Euripides, tragic pocts 
who stand in equal rank ; Herodotus the historian; 
Aristophanes, unsurpassed as a comic and satiric 
dramatist ; Phidias, its most renowned artist; 
and Socrates, who holds one of the highest 
places among the grcat thinkers and interpreters 
of thought in the ancient and modern world. 
It is not surprising that under such conditions 
men from all parts of Greece, and from all 
parts of the world then within touch of Greek 
civilisation, should have streamed into Athens 
as into a sacred city. 

Macedon. We need not enter into a 
minute survey of the various struggles between 
Athens and the other Greek states. These 
struggles gave opportunity in one way or 
another for the development of the genius 
of such men as Alc’ birdes and Epaminondas 
and Pelopidas, and gf Xenophon, at once 
soldier, historian, and essayist. Xenophon 
was the son of a distinguished Athenian officer, 
and during all his earlier years, up to his 
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manhood, he had been under the close and 
enlightened influence of Socrates, the greatest 
of Greek philosophers, Xenophon became com- 
mander in the march of the famous Ten 
Thousand, the history of which he has left 
{uo the world in his “ Anabasis.”?” Ho wrote 
many other books, the most interesting among 
which tell us all that he knew of Socrates, 
But in the meanwhile troubles of the most 
serious kind were awaiting the Athenians and 
the Greeks in general by the rise of Philip of 
Macedon. Maccdon was a kingdom in the 
north of Greece which had been at different 
times undor the protection of Athens, of Thebes, 
and of Sparta, had been conquered by the 
Persians, and redeemed by the Greek victory 
of Platewa. Macedonia had kings of its own, 
and of these Philip I. was the first to make a 
permanent mark on history. Philip was the 
third son of Amyntas II., King of Macedonia, 
and seemed at one time to have no chance of 
assending the throne. His eldest brother was 
assassinated, and his second brother was killed 
in battle. The death of his father left to him 
the guardianship of his eldest brothor’s infant 
son. Philip was a man of daring ambition, 
and in a short time he contrived to make 
himself sovercign of the kingdom. 

Philip II. It was not unusual in those 
days, where a Royal Family existed, for the 
leading men of a state to select any one actually 
of the Royal Family to fill a vacancy in the 
throne. In this way Philip 1I. was able to make 
himself King of Macedon. His kingdom was 
threatened with many dangers from other 
states, but his energy and ability succceded 
in making the frontiers of his realm secure 
against invasion, and his restless spirit then 
began to occupy itself in enterprises of conquest. 
He captured a city in Thrace to which he gave 
the name Philippi, a place afterwards famous 
in the history of Rome, and associated since 
the days of Christianity with the teachings of 
St. Paul. There were gold mines in the sur- 
rounding regions which gave Philip ample 
means of paying his military recruits and 
extending their numbers, also of buying up 
supporters and accomplices among the popu- 
lations he designed to make his vassals. He 
built a navy and greatly strengthened his army. 

A Prison and a Kingdom. Macedon 
had been a kingdom from the earliest days of 
which we know anything, but had played a 
poor figure in the progress of Greece. An event 
which at first seemed a calamity in the early 
life of Philip had given him a singular oppor- 
tunity of cultivating his genius and seeing 
how great deeds were to be done. He had 
been sent to Thebes as a hostage, and while 
there had been received into the house of 
Epaminondas, and had learned from _ the 
example of that great soldier and statesman 
some lessons in the art of war and in state- 
craft which he afterwards turned to account. 
Thus it was that when he became King of 
Macedon he was already well prepared for the 
career of conquest and despotism on which he 
had determined to enter. He turned the noble 


teachings of Epaminondas to his own advan- 
tage after a fashion illustrated in many other 
remarkable historical instances. He invaded 
Thrace, and was successful for the time. He 
then attacked Byzantium, but here Athens 
came to the rescue and prevented its conquest. 


Demosthenes. The Athonians appear at 
that time to have been the only Greeks who 
regarded as a national intorest the defence of all 
the Greek states against invasion. Their great 
orator, Domosthenes, saw from the first the 
selfish and ambitious purposes of Philip, and 
devoted all the power of his marvellous 
eloquence and argument to arou-e his people 
to a senve of the danger which threatened 
them. His great orations, known as the “ Philip- 
pics,” were directed against the projects of 
the Maccdonian sovereign. Philip, however, 
made some conquests which helped to remove 
certain of the practical difficulties in his way, 
and the Athenians had to sign a treaty of 
peace that even Demosthenes felt compelled to 
recommend, and helped to negotiate with 
Philip. The Athenians believed themselves safe 
under this treaty, and Philip succeeded in per- 
suading them to give him a vote in the 
Amphictyonic Council. This celebrated council 
is described by tradition as having been the 
creation of Amphictyon, a lawmaker of some- 
what mythical origin, and was intended to have 
the gencral direction of all the affairs of Greece. 
It was made up of twelve mombers, selected 
from among the best and most high-minded 
representatives of the various Greck cities and 
states, and was in fact a sort of Hague Tribunal 
devised at the opening of history. 

A Wonderful Orator. Philip was able 
to impress the Greek states for a while with the 
belief that his policy was purely patriotic, and 
turned his aggressive projects towards regions 
outside the boundaries of Greece. Domosthenes, 
who now began to understand the designs of 
Philip, rose to a splendid height of eloquence and 
statesmanship in his efforts to prevail upon the 
Athenians not to risk thoir national indepen- 
dence. Demosthenes was unquestionably the 
greatest orator of the ancient world. His style 
is not florid, is never redundant, but its power 
of condensed expression is marvellous, and the 
reader fecls that no other word was nocded 
in any sentence to convey the full meaning 
of the orator. Argument directs the very 
passion of each oratorical outburst, and passion 
itself seems able to lend new force to each 
argument. Philip’s attack on the Olynthian 
state occasioned some of the most powerful 
speeches delivered by Demosthenes, and they 
inspired Athens to take the field in defence. 

Athens did not make any success from 
the beginning of her opcrations, and it may 
be that the heart of the Athenian state was 
not entirely with the policy of war. The 
Athenians were casily induced to «ome to terms 
of peace with Philip, terms which Philip made 
especially convenient for himself. Then ensued 
an interval of peace for about four years, so far 
as Athens was concerned, and during that time 
D--mosthenes devoted himself with all his energy 
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and perseverance to the task of creating an 
anti-Macedonian party in Athens. A defensive 
league was formed in which-Thebcs and other 
Greck states supported the cause of Athons. 
Philip was equally resolute in the pursuit of his 
own designs, and with the battle of Cheronea 
in Boootia tho independence of Greece came to 
m* end during that part of tho world’s history. 
A Great Soldier’s Initiation. The 
victory at Chmrosea was brought to its com- 
pletion by a splendid cavalry charge, and that 
charge was eI and directed by Philip’s son 
Alexander, of whom the world was soon tv hear 
much more. Philip behaved not ungenerously 
towards his conquered opponents. The Thebans 
were compelled to receive a Macedonian garr.- 
son, and to acknowledge them:elves subjects 
of tho Macedonian king, but they were not 
otherwise treated with reverity. From the 
Athenians Philip exacted tho recognition of his 
conquering rule, but he returned the prisoners 
he had taken, and he inflicted no cruelties 
on his defeated enemies. We must not extol 
the clemency of Philip too highly because 
of the course which ho took after his great vic- 
tory. His mind was filled with a project to 
make the Grecks his confederates in wu scheme 
of conquest of a yet more venturous nature, 
which he could not hope to carry out with- 
out tho assistance of the Grecian statos. He 
convened a congress at Corinth, to be com- 
posed of delegates from the great citics of 
Greece, and when the congress a-sembled 
caused it to be made known that Greece was 
to have a constitution of her own, under 
which complete local freodom was to be given 
to each state, on condition that these states 
submitted to the sovercignty of Macedonia. 
Kach state was to enter into a solemn treaty of 
alliance with Macedonia, some cities were to 
receive Macedonian garrisons, and Philip was to 
be commander-in-chicf of the whole army. 
The Close of a Great Reign. Then 
Philip announced his purpose to undertake the 
conquest of Asia, and his desiro to mako his 
great effort as the representative of the whole 
Cireek federation, as well as of his own kingdom. 
The enterprise aroused much sympathy and even 
enthusiasm among the Greeks. But the career 
of Philip was brought to a suddon close before 
he had made any great advance towards tho 
realisation of his most ambitious plan. He 
had many private enemics in and around his 
own household, and he was suddenly attacked 
and assassinated while taking part in his 
daughter’s marriage procession. He was forty- 
seven when his life of conquest was thus 
brought to a close. His reign had lasted 
nearly twenty-five years, and during that time 
he had accomplished wonders for Macedonia. 
When he succeeded to the throne it was ar 
unimportant stretch of territory, and he had 
made himself and his people the masters of all 
Greece. His fame in history docs not, however, 
depend so much upon his own achievements as 
on the more marvellous exploits of his son, who 
will be known to all timo a3 Alexander the Great. 
Continued 
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Purposes of Books used in Business. 
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THE BOOKS OF THE FIRM 


Show - room — 


Records. Double-entry Bookkeeping. The Sales Book 
Continued from page 600 


By A. J. WINDUS 


The Books of the Firm. We approach 
at length the books used by Bevan & Kirk 
in their business, and it may be noted in 
this connection that the constant and minute 
registration of everything that takes place and 
the tremendous value put upon time are two 
of the distinguishing features of business life. 

It will be convenient if we classify the books 
of Bevan & Kirk under two headings (as 
pertaining either to the show-room or to the 
counting-house), explaining their several pur- 
poses preparatory to resuming our study of the 
firm's system of bookkeeping. 


Show-room Records 


1. Price Boox. Register of goods stocked or 
“carried,” giving manufacturers’ names and 
numbers, short description of the goods, their 
buying and selling prices, and the ‘“ Call” 
numbers. 

2. LerrEr Book. Book with blank numbered 
leaves of specially thin paper, in which out- 
going letters are copied by means of the 
copying-press. 

8. OrpER Guard Book. Book with blank 
leaves of specially stout paper, into which are 
pasted, as they arrive, the orders received. 

4, Teararam Book. Book of stamped _ tele- 
graph forms, with blanks interleaved. When 
writing out a telegram, a carbon sheet is 
inserted between the stamped form and the 
blank underneath—a facsimile of the message 
being thereby obtained. The original tele- 
gram is torn out and despatched, whilst the 
duplicate remains for future reference. 

5. Agency OrperR Books. These are con- 

structed on the same principle as the Tele- 

gram Book, a separate book being kept for 
each manufacturer. Thus there is one for 

Jones & Co., one for Wm. Smith, and one for 

the Berlin Manufacturing Company. Suppose 

an order comes in from Manchester for goods 
of the Berlin Company’s make. A copy of the 
order, with carbon duplicate, is written out 
in the appropriate Agency Order Book and 
transmitted to Berlin, and the original order 
is then pasted in the Guard Book, as explained. 

. A@kncy Commission Book. Register of 

dates, names, and amounts of invoices sent 
out by Berlin Manufacturing Company and 
others for whom Bevan & Kirk act as 
agents for goods supplied in execution of 
orders from Bevan & Kirk’s customeis— 
whether such orders come direct or through 
the agents. 

A certain number of pages in the book 
is allotted to cach agency, and care must be 
exercised to ensure the invoices being entered 
under the proper headings—that is to say, 
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under the names of the manufacturers from 

whom they come In order that the Agency 

Commission Book shall contain full lists of 

invoices, it is customary when goods are sent 

direct from manufacturer to customer to advise 
the J.ondon representatives, Messrs. Bevan 

& Kirk, by sending them either a tissue copy 

of the invoice which has been despatched 

to the customer or the invoice itself. In the 
latter case. a copy is made and kept by 

Bevan & Kirk for their own use ; this done, tho 

original gocs away again on its journey to the 

actual purchaser of the goods. 

7. ADDRESS Book. Register of the names, 
addresses, telephone numbers, etc., of the 
firm’s customers. 

8. Stock OrpER Boox. Similar in construction 
to No. 5, but only one book is kept. It 
contains a record of orders for stock given hy 
the firm to manufacturers and others. 

9. Box Firzs. By the uso of these files, one for 
cach agency, the correspondence with manu- 
facturers is rendered easily accessiblo. Quota- 
tions, memoranda, and letters reccived are 
filed in datal order, copies of replies being 
attached thereto. If, moreover, instead of 
using the Stock Order Book, an order i3 given 
in a typewritten letter, carbon copy of same 
is placed on file. 

10. DELivERY Book. A book of printed forms 
with counterfoils, used in connection with 
the despatch of goods. The customer who 
tukes delivery of the goods, or the carrier 
who receives them in trust to be forwarded 
to their destination, has to sign one of these 
forms as an acknowledgment of receipt of the 
goods therein referred to. 

This summary list is complete so far as the 
show-room of Bevan & Kirk is concerned. 
That being the case, Ict us anticipate the 
question which may arise in the minds of 
students: “‘ Why is it the show-room does not 
keep some sort of book in which to enter all 
goods coming in and going out (in other words, 
a stock book), so that it could always be ascer- 
tained what goods were on hand ?” 

In order to clear up this point, we must taks 
the risk of trespassing a little on our next 
bookkeeping lesson. If we were to put the 
question to the firm, their answer would pro- 
hbably be somewhat as follows: ‘“‘ We can tell 
from the invoice book the quantity we have 
Intely bought, and from the day book the 
quantity we have lately sold of any of the 
‘lines’ in which we deal; and it is the duty 
of the stockkeeper to inform us when sizes or 
numbers in a particular stock are running low. 
We ‘take stock’ ourselves once a year, or 
oftener, when our accounts arc made up, and 


we should consider it a waste of time to keep 
a stock book such as you suggest. 

Because Bevan & Kirk do not keep a atock 
book, we cannot be sure that Brown & Jones 
get along without one. On the contrary, busi- 
ness methods differ, not merely with different 
classes of business, but it may almost be 
said that no two businesses of similar character 
are run on quite the same lines. 2 

Double-entry. At the same time, there 
could scarcely be a more perfect illustration of 
‘unity in diversity’’ than is afforded by trade 
viewed as a whole. The one and only object 
of business is to make money, but this 
single object is pursued by innumerablo methods 
and fostered by countless aids. Among the 
latter must be reckoned double-entry book- 
keeping ; and here, again, we have “unity in 
diversity,” for there is unanimity in regard 
to the fundamental principles of double-entry 
existing side by side with the utmost diversity 
in applying those principles. That is why 
some authorities assert, wrongly as we believe, 
that bookkeeping is not an exact science. Cer- 
tain it is that knowing how to keep the books 
of a brassfounder, for example, will not help us 
very much with theatre accounts until we 
grasp the truth that, although the principles of 
double-entry are essential and unchanging, we 
may apply them in any way woe please to suit 
the special requirements of a busincss. 

The “ Day Book.” Woe need not linger 
over this point, as we may have occasion to 
revert to it; but a simple illustration may 
be helpful. In double-entry it is necessary 
to keep a record of sales. Some business 
men call such record a sales journal, others 
a day book, but that does not alter the cha- 
racter of the transactions recorded therein--—- 
they are still sales, so that this is merely “a 
distinction without a difference.” Tf we refer 
to what was said about the ontering desk, 
we shall find that some houses copy their 
invoices in a press copy book, and that from 
thence the dates, names of customers, and 
amounts of the several sales are entered in a 
book which in form is a condensed day book, 
but in name is a sales journal. Other business 
houses, as explained, make full entries in the 
day book itself. But there is no real difference. 

It will be remembered that in a previous 
chapter we considered the pctty cash book 
kept by Bevan & Kirk’s junior clerk. In our 
study of this book we had arrived at the point 
where—the expenditure for the month of 
September, 1905, having been analysed under 
various columnar headings—we desired to 
learn how the information thus given could 
be utilised. But there were ‘lions in the path.” 
We were unable to go a step farther in this 
direction until we had grappled with the chicf 
principles of double-entry. These have now 
been dealt with. It is too much to hope that 
.they have been wholly mastered by the carnest 
student, but, at least, he need no longer fear 
them, and a careful scrutiny of the table of 
books used in the counting-house [see next 
page] will clear the way for a general advance. 
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Let us take courage from the thought that, 
being now in possession of the broad outlines of 
Bevan & Kirk's system of bookkeeping, all that 
remains is to fill in the outlines properly. This 
is chiefly a matter of learning how to interpret 
in terms of double-entry all or any of the firm’s 
operations. To do this successfully we must not 
overlook the important distinction between books 
of original and books of final entry. What is 
meant by “original” and ‘final’ ? The answer to 
this will be found in the answer to another ques- 
tion. ‘‘ What are the books of finalentry?”’ Our 
list shows that they are ledgers of one sort or 
another. Ledgers are in a class by themselves, 
storing up information contained in other books. 

The Use of the Ledger. This a 
ledger may be described as a storchouse of 
information which is gleaned from other books 
and classified under appropriate headings 
called Accounts. It follows that there should 
be no items in the ledger except such as have 
been ‘ posted” thereto from the books in 
which they were originally entered.  Trans- 
actions should be recorded in the ledger through 
the medium of the books of original entry only. 
There are eight. of the latter in our list, and, 
with the exception of the journal proper, each 
hook or sectional journal is devoted to a single 
class of transaction. The cash book is for 
monctary receipts and payments (with special 
columns for discount), the invoice book for credit 
purchases, the day book for credit sales, ete. 

A Selection of Transactions. But. 
practice is better than precept. With a view 
to testing our ability to express business opera- 
tions in the language of double-cntry book- 
keeping, we will take the following selection 
from those which occurred during the period 
from 20th to 30th September Jast. The in 
formation contained therein has been collected 
from various books of original entry, and we 
are asked to indicate the books to which the 
items respectively belong. 

September, 1905. 

(7) 20th. Cheque, £5, drawn for petty cash. 

(h) Stamps purchased, 5s, 

(c) 2st. Invoice passed for goods received 
from Ord & Mackay, £57 108, Cd. 

(d) Mr. Allday purchased for cash goods 
value £1 5s. d. 

Goods sold on credit as follows : 

(c) Harold Springer, £2 128. Qd. 

(f) J. Bruce, £11 48, 8d. 

(4) Aird Bros., £44 98. 10d. 

(hk) 22nd. Received from Brown & Co.. Ltd... 
cheque, value £10 1s, 9d., in settle- 
ment of their % for £10 68. Hd., 
leas 24 per cent. discount, 5s, 2d. 

(z) Drew on J. Wake for £20 10s, 6d., 

at 3 months’ date, in settlement 

of account to 19th September. 

Paid from petty cash salaries and 

wages, as per salarx book, 

£11 98. Od. 

(k) Paid Rice and Sons cheque value 
£49 48, 2d., in full of their account 
£50 Ys, Gd., deducting 24 per cent. 
discount, £1 5s. 3d. 


(j) 23rd. 
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A TYPICAL TABLE OF BOOKS USED IN THE COUNTING-HOUSE 


Posting 
Contiac- 
tion. 





C.B. 


P.C. 
P.B. 
JL 


1B. 


R.0O. 


D.B. 
R.1. 


BL. 
8.1. 


PL, 


Gh. 


Name. 





Cash Book a 


Petty Cash Book 
Postage Book .. 
Journal .. 


Invoice Book .. 


Outwards Returns 


Book. 


Day Book #4 
Inwards Returns Book 


Rought Ledger. . 


Sales Ledger (or Sold 
Ledger). 


Private Ledger 


General Ledger 


Paying-in Books 


Cheque Book 


Bank Pass Book 


Ledger Indexos 


Bill Book are 


Salary Book .. 


Letter Book 


Explanation. 


BOOKS OF ORIGINAL ENTRY 
Record of all moneys received and lodged in the bank and of all 
cheques drawn. 
See definition ante. 
Ditto. 


The functions of this book and the modern system of subdividing it into 
invoice book, day book, etc., will be dealt with in a special paragraph. 


Journal of goods bought on credit in which is entered (a) number 
ny ee — of each invoice, (¢) name of creditor, (d) amount of 
e invoice. 


Converse of No. 5, being a journal of goods returned, in whole or in 
part, by Bevan & Kirk to the persons from whom they wore 
ought. Returned empties, shortages and allowances claimed by the 
firm are also entered herein. 


Journal of goods sold on credit (see remarks on ‘’ Entering Desk”’ ante), 


Converse of No. 7, being a journal of goods returned, in whole or in 
part, to Bevan & Kirk by their customers. Shortages and allowances 
claimed by the latter are also entered herein. 


BOOKS OF FINAL ENTRY 


Kook of accounts of those persons from whom Bevan & Kirk buy goods 
on credit. 

Book of accounts of those persons to whom Bevan & Kirk sell goods 
on credit, 


Book of private accounts, such as partners’ capital and current accounts, 
loan accounta, etc. Copies of the periodic Balance Sheets and P, and L. 
accounts also appear herein. 


Kook containing (a) real or property accounts, such as cash, stock-in- 
trade. etc. ; (b) nominal or temporary accounts, as trade expenses, 
salaries and wages; (c) accounts which do not find a home in any 


of the other ledgers, 
SUPPLEMENTAL 


Two books supplied to Bevan & Kirk by the Commercial Banking 
Company—the firm’s bankers—to facilitate the payment of money 
into the bank. One is a town paying-in book for cash, bank-notes, 
town cheques, ete. ; the other, which has paper of a different colour. 
is a country paying: book for country cheques, etc. These books will 
be described more fully hereafter. 


Book of forms, each bearing an impressed Revenue stamp value one 
penny, issued to the firm by their bankers, Whenever Bevan & Kirk 
desire to draw :yoney from the bank, or to pay an account by cheque, 
they fill out one of these forms for the required sum and sign it with 
the firm-name, The amount is paid by the bankers on presentation 
to them of the form or cheque as it is now termed. 


Book issued by the Commercial Banking Company showing the state ot 
Bevan & Kirk's banking account according 1D the bank ledger. 
Tho book derives its title from the fact that it passes between the 
firm and the bank. Its uses will be explained presently. 


A ledger index ought to reveal the folio of any and overy account in the 
ledger. ‘Therefore, immediately a new account is opened, the full name 
and ledger folio should be recorded in the index under the appropriate 
alphabetical heading. Some indexes are bound up with their ledgers. 
while others are bound up as separate books. Jt is entirely a matter 
of convenience which method is adopted. For the firm's Bought and 
Sold ledgers—collectively styled trading ledygers—thore is one B.L. 
index and oneS.L. index. These are bound up apart from their ledgers, 
and pe ade from each other. Jsut the P.L. index forms the front 
part of the Private ledger itself, and so with the General ledger. To 
avoid continual borrowing of the show-room_ = address book, the 
accountant isin the hahit of adding full postal address after each name 
in the trading ledger indexes, but the rule is not to allow addresses 
to appear on the ledger accounts themselves. 


The Bill Book actually consists of two books, which we may call P. 
and R. P. extends to about the middle of the whole book; R. does 
the same, but starts from the other end, the book having been turned 
Tight over so that P. and R. are upside down to one another. This 
seems cumbrous, but is, in reality, very simple. The one part of the 
book contains a record of bills of exchange payable (P), the other 
a record of bills of exchange receivable (R.). Bills payable are one 
thing, and bills receivable are another, but for various reasons it is 
convenient to have a compact record of them such as the double 
book aftords us. Fuller explanation must be deferred until the subjcct 
of bills compels our close attention. 

Memorandum book showing how the weckly total of £11 0s. (ride P.C. 
Book) is made up. 


Took (similar to that described in the Show-room Records) in which are 
copied outgoing letters on counting-house matters only. 
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(1) 25th. Paid postage of parcel to Williams & | moon © © oon = | 
Bros., Cape Town, 5s. Pe exes eee Tes ee ee ene ene eS ; 





(m) Accepted Henry Norgate’s draft at k | 3 
60 days’ for £55 4s. 11d., payable boa er -Eaek 
at the Commercial Banking Co., 
in settlement of account to 19th me! 
September. 

(n) 26th. Received and discounted J. Wake’s | 

{ 





acceptance for £20 10s. 6d., the 
bank’s charge for discount being 





3s,, or at the rate of 3 per cent. nc 
p. a. (sec Pass Book). “ 
(0) 27th. Paid from petty cash cost of ad- 8 
vertisement for town traveller, : 
38 ; and 1s. 9d. for brown paper.. 
(p) Mr. Bevan drew £5 and Mr. Kirk 3 eee ee eee 
S 








£3 on private account. 

(q) 28th. J. Bruce paid cheque £11 4s. 8d. less 
discount of 3} per cent. for cash, 
8s. 5d. 

(r) 29th. One quarter’s rent of business pre- 
mises, £37 10s. 0d., paid by cheque. 

(s) 30th. Received of Jones & Co., cheque for 
£29 8s. 2d., in payment of com- 
mission. £27 68. Ud., and expenses, 
£2 2s. 2d., to 30th June, 1905. 

(t) Invoice passed for goods received 
from Ord & Mackay, £46 15s. 3d. 

(uw) Goods returned by Aird Bros. (wrong 
pattern), £3 78. 4d. 


The best way to answer the question, ‘“‘ Where 
were the above transactions first recorded ? ”’ 
is for the student to mark down in pencil 
opposite each item the name of the book whence 
he believes it was derived. Take (e¢) for example. 
Goods were sold on credit to Harold Springer, 
£2 12s. Opposite this transaction we should 
write down the words ‘‘ Day Book,” or the con- 
traction D.B., to signify our belief that trans- 
action (e) was entered first in the day book. = - =~ Ses A: 
The marking of all the items is recommended. . 

The majority of these transactions are of a 
simple character, but one or two may be de- 
scribed as compound, and almost all possess 
special features, so that we work through the 
entire list, beginning with : 

(a) September 20th. Cheque for £5 drawn 
for petty cash. We must conclude that the 
cheque was presented for payment and cashed 
at the bank, because, otherwise, it would not 
have availed for the purpose for which it was 
drawn. Therefore, the junior clerk has received 
£5 paid to him by the bank. With folio 58 of 
the petty cash book, exhibited in a previous 
chapter, open before us, we see at once how the 
junior clerk treats the money thus received. 
He enters it in the “‘ received ” column, on the 
debit side of the petty cash book, thereby 
conforming to rule by given in Part IV. But 
for every debit there must be a corresponding | 
credit, and, in the present instance, the credit 
will be found duly entered in the bank cash | 

! 
| 
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Do. 
ptance, 


Brought Forward 
Michaelmas. . 


Payments. 
Sept. 20 By Petty Cash 


Do. 

». Rice & Sons 
Wake’s Acce 

» kent due 

.. Petty Cash 


» Mr. Bevan Drawing Ae 
Mr. Kirk 


» Bank charge for discounti 


,, Balance carried forward 


fe 





{ 
t 
i 
i 
1 


1905, 
23 
27 
- 28 
29 
30 


10 
5) 
9 
6 
3 
2 
1 


i 


Bank. 


Date. 


BANK CASH BOOK 





Cash. 





) 





Discount. 


‘onload. 


; " 9 
8 

9 

6 

3 

Z 


SEPIEMBER, 1905 


6 05 
6 0 
2 2 
ee 
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Brought Forward .. 
‘Acceptance dis- 


Receipts. 


Wake's 
Commission A/c t 


. Bruce .. 
Expenses .. 


fd Jones & Cu. 


Wh. P2rryman .. 
counted. 


To Cash Sale, Aliday 
» Brown & Co., Ltd. 


book under date of September 20th. 


Notre. On page 409, in the “coinage ” 
column, under Egypt, the line £1 = £E ‘0985 
should read £1 = £E ‘985, 
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BUILDING 


6 Its Special Requirements and Practice. 
Drain Ventilation. 


Traps. 


Continued from 
page 738 


DRAINAGE OF COUNTRY HOUSES 


The Failure of 
Drain Testing and Cleansing 





By Professor R. ELSEY SMITH 


[N the drainage of country houses some fea- 

tures not met with in towns provided with 
sewcrage systems are introduced. The first of 
these are sumps, or soakaways, for rain-water. 
They may he employed when it is not desired to 
store the rain-water. Such a sump consists of 
a pit which is sunk in the soil, and which 
should have a capacity of at least one cubic 
yard, and should be filled in with hard, dry, 
clean brick or stone rubbish; it should be at 
least 6 ft. from the building, and a drain is taken 
from the foot of the rain-water pipe, so as to 
deliver the water into the sump. A small 
chamber may be 
formed with 
bricks laid dry 
around the end 
of the pipe, to 
ensure that it is 
not choked up 
by the smaller 
material. Each 
pipe may have 
its own sump, 
or two or three f 
may oe Co es a 
one. In dry, . ; 
porous sepanide JECTION One 
the size may be 
kept small, as 
the water will 
rapidly disperse 
by percolation, 
but in moist and 
clayey soils the 
capacity should 
be large. The 
actual size will 
depend upon the 
amount of water 
delivered by the 
pipe; no sump 
should be 
formed for this purpose so deep as to reach 
the level at which water stands naturally in 
waterlogged ground. Wooden butts are often 
used to receive the rain-water delivered by a 
single pipe, but should have an overflow and 
a drain placed under the draw-off tap which is 
usually provid:d. 

Cesspooils. Cesspools are large receptacles 
sunk below the ground-level for the reception 
of sewage. They are of two classes, both 
generally circularin plan. Those usually required 
are made watertight, with the bottom of cement 
concrete, walls ane) domed top of brickwork 
set in cement; or the wall and dome may 
also be in concrete. The interior is renderod in 
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45. CESSPOOL AND INTERCEPTING CITAMBER 


cement and sand [see PLASTERER], and in 
damp situations the outside may be sur- 
rounded with clay puddle [see ENGINEERING 
ror Watsr Surriy]. The top has an opening 
closed with a manhole cover and a perfora- 
tion for the suction-pipe of a pump, if one is 
used for pumping liquids only. [45 

The drain which delivers into the cesspool has 
an intercepting chamber close to it. © cess- 
pool, which should be placed at least 100 ft. 
from any dwelling, has a F. A. I. and a V. P. 
carricd up a tree or a tall post. Nothing should 
be led into it but the soil-drains from closets 
and the scullery 
sink. The size 
varies with cir- 
cumstances; but 
even a large 
cesspool, if it 
has no outlet or 
overflow (and 
this is not as a 
rule permitted), 
will require 
pumping out at 
frequent inter- 
vals. 

The second 
variety of cess- 
pool is similar 
in form, but is 
built dry—t.e., 
the bricks are 
: laid without 
Z Y, mortar. In 
BAO IE chalk it may be 
(NTERCEPTING CH excavated in the 
chalk, and re- 
main unlined. 
Its construction 
allows the 
liquids to perco- 
late into the 
soil, and is only suitable for dry, porous soils in 
situations where there is no danger of con- 
tamination of any source of water supply. Into 
such a cesspool all wastes, as well as soil-drains, 
may be taken, and if capacious it will require 
cleansing only at long intervals. The inter- 
cepting chamber and system of ventilation is 
required, and a small cesspool of this type is 
sometimes provided for bath and lavatory 
wastes where the soil-drains are taken to a 
watertight cesspool. 

Storage Tanks for Rain-water. These 
are employed where separate rain-water drains 
are used. ‘They are constructed underground in 
a manner similar to watertight cesspools, but 
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of much greater capacity. The actual size is 
regulated by the area from which rain-water 
is collected and the rainfall of the locality. 
For every square of 100 ft. of roof drained a 
provision of 8°3 cubic ft. must be made for 
each inch of rainfall to be stored, and about half 
this amount from paved yards. The averago 
rainfall throughout England is about 23 in. 
per month but varies considerably in different 
districts and in different months. Where it 
forms the only source of supply the capacity 
forthe tanks should be equal to storing four 
months’ supply. 

Storage Tanks. The tank [46] may be 
circular or rectangular. and is sometimes lined 
with asphalte. [See BrickLayER.] It may be 
provided with a small catchpit and strainer to 
receive the end of the drain, and to retain any 
solid matter It must have an overflow, 
which, if possible, should be taken to a ditch 
or pond ; if taken to the soil-drainage system 
it must be efficiently disconnected. The tank 
must have a manhole cover for access, and a 
lift or force-pump for raising the water to the 
cisterns supplying the house. The pump must 
be connected to the well with a suction-pipe, 
taken down nearly to the bottom of the well, 
and to the cistern by a delivery pipe. Pipes and 
cisterns for rain-water should be of iron, not 
lead, as the rain-water attacks lead. 

Subsoil Drainage. Subsoil drainage is 
required for draining off stagnant subsoil 
water due to general saturation or to a land 
spring. The drains aro laid with the agricultural 
drains already described. Pipes of 3 in. diameter 
are usually employed; a series of parallel 
trenches are cut, the drains laid in the bottom, 
and the trenches filled in. The depth of the 
trench varies with the nature of the soil, from 
2 ft. to about 4 ft. 6in.; the distance apart of the 
trenches varies usually from 12 or 15 ft. in stiff 
ground, to from 30 to 40 ft. in loose, porous 
ground. The trenches when close are kept 
shallow, and increase in depth as they are 
spaced further apart. 

The ends of the pipes are connected to a 6 in. 
or 9 in. socketed drain, and taken to a ditch or 
pone: The outfall should be open to inspection, 

ut closed by a wire grating against vermin. 
Such drainage may be laid with very little fall, 
but any general inclination of the ground surface 
should be followed, where possible, the outlet 
of the main cross drain being at or near the 
lowest level of the land to be drained. 

Failure of Traps. Conditions arise when 
the traps previously described may cease to be 
efficient. The arrangement of a good drainage 
system should be such as to minimise the effect of 
their failure. The principal causes of failure in 
traps are the following: 

1, The water-seal may be forced by an accumu- 
lation of gas on the sewer side if the pressure is 
sufficient. This most frequently happens with 
the main intercepting trap from the collection of 
gases in a sewer. It should not happen with 
gullies if the ventilation of the drains is well 
ee and kept efficient. 

2. The water in the trap may be evaporated in 
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dry weather to such an extent that the seal ceases 
to exist. This happens most often to gullies pro- 
vided to receive surface drainage only from small 
areas. Such areas are often placed directly under 
basement windows, and, if a gully placed in one of 
these becomes inefficient, sewer gas is liable to 
enter the building through the window. A gully 
in such a position should have, if possible, a 
lavatory or sink waste taken into it. This will 
keep it charged if in frequent use. If this is 
impossible, the most certain method of pro- 
tection is to take the drain from the gully, not 
directly into the main drain, but into another 
gully which does receive such a waste, and will 
not, therefore, be liable to dry up even in a 
prolonged drought. Gullies are not desirable, 
and, as a rule, are not permitted, in the 
interior of buildings. If used in any case, 
the drain from such a gully should on no account 
be connected with the gencral drains directly, 
but must be disconnected as already deseribed. 

3. The contents of a gully may he syphoned 
out. This is caused by the creation of a 
partial vacuum on the inner side of the seal, 
produced by a full-bore discharge in a neigh- 
bouring pipe. ‘The pressure of the air on 
the upper side of the trap may then suffice 
to drive before it the water standing in the 
trap and force the seal, which remains open 
till the trap itself is recharged. This affects the 
small traps of sanitary fittings more scriously 
than gullies, and will be referred to again [see 
INTERNAL PLUMBER], but the condition may 
arise in gullics. 

4, The contents of the trap may be carried 
out by the force of momentum. When a con- 
siderable full-bore discharge takes place the whole 
body of water may pass through the trap without 
leaving a sufficient quantity in the trap itself 
to complete the seal. This is very liable to 
happen in the discharge of a flushing tank or 
cistern, and most flushing rims are constructed 
so as to retain a sufficiency of water to recharge 
the trap after the main flush is completed. 

The Placing of Gullies. Itis necessary, 
therefore, to bear in mind the possibility of 
the failure of traps, and, in planning drainage, 
to avoid placing gullies in positions where, 
in the event of such failure, sewer gas will 
readily find its way into the building. One 
useful means of reducing the liability to this 
danger is to place the gully not directly under 
the pipe, but at a distance of about 18 in. 
from it. The pipe is arranged to discharge into 
an open channel, which may be formed in 
concrete and lined with cement, or with a 
half-round channel; but the most complete 
form is the slipper gully (80, page 571). This is 
an ordinary gully fitted with a special form of 
top, including the channel, which is adapted at 
one end to receive the discharge of one or more 
pipes, and at the other to deliver the contents 
into the gully. When fixed, it should have a 
galvanised-iron grating or wire cover to 
prevent choking with dead leaves or rubbish. 

Ventilation of Drains. An_ essential 
feature of a good drainage system is efficient 
ventilation, which is required to prevent the 
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accumulation of dangerous gases in the system 
and to ensure that any gas generated in it or 
entering it from the sewer may be discharged in 
such a manner as to be innocuous. Briefly 
stated, the system consists in providing an 
inlet for fresh air (F. A.J.) on the house side of 
the intercepting trap, the construction of which 
has been airsad described ; and to provide at 
or near the head or highest part of the drainage 
system an outlet, which is carricd up well above 
the highest window or other opening into the 
building, or, better still, to the ridge of the roof. 
It is not desirable to carry it up a chimney 
stack, and in no case should it terminate at the 
level of the top of a chimney flue. When 
there is no fire in the fireplace below, such 
flues often act as inlets to the building, and 
may suck in the gases that we have been at 
great trouble to exclude from the building. 
Between the inlet and outlet 
there must be nothing in the 
way of a trap or other ob- 
struction to impede the circu- 
lation of the air. 

Ventilating Pipe. The 
ventilating pipe (V. P.) [see 
PLUMBER] may be a pipe of 
lead or iron specially erected, 
but if the soil-pipe from a 
w.c. occurs within 10 ft. of 
the head of the drain it may 
be utilised. Every soil-pipe 
ought. to be treated as a 
ventilating pipe wherever it 
occurs in the system. The 
soil-pipe is cut off from the 
interior of the house by the 
traps of the w.c. apparatus 
[see INTERNAL PLUMBER]. 
The V. P. is connected at 
its bottom end to the drain- 
age system, and is carried 
up, without any reduction of 
ita diameter, as straight as 
possible, All unnecessary 
bends must be avoided, and 
the top finished with a fixed 
dome or globe formed of copper or galvanised 
iron wire to prevent birds having acccss and 
building in it nests, which would destroy its 
utility. 

In some cases an exhaust cow] is added to the 
V. P. to assist in extracting the air. The pipe 
should be fixed against a sunny wall if possible, 
for in such a position the sun will heat the pipe 
and the column of air within it will be heated, 
rarefied, and tend to rise, setting up a natural 
current of air in tho pipe, while cool air will 
be drawn in through the F. A. I. to replace it. 
But under some conditions this action may 
be reversed, and it is on this ground that the 
head of the F, A. I. is provided with a self-closin 
flap, Lest this should fail, the position selected 
for the inlet should be such that if for a time 
it fonms an outlet no serious harm may be 
done. It is best placed as far as possible 
from any opening into the building. 

So long as such a ventilation system operates, 
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it ‘is impossible for any serious pressure of gas 
to be created in any part of the drainage system, 
so that the danger of the seal of the gullies 
being forced is obviated, and if the interceptor 
is forced the sewer gas has a frec road to escape 
above the roof level. 

Testing Drains. The laying of the drain 
in straight lines and to true falls should be 
watched during its progress; it may be tested 
on completion by placing a small mirror in 
the invert of one manhole and a lamp or candle 
in the next; even a sheet of white paper 
will serve in place of the lamp if the manhole 
cover is open. When truly laid the orifice at 
the distant cnd will appear in the mirror truly 
centred in the near orifice. 

Water Test. The test for soundness— 
that is, the capacity to retain without leakage 
liquids passing through or standing in the drain 
—is: made by charging the 
drain with water. It is usual 
to test each length of drain 
separately as laid, and later 
to test the whole system or 
considerable sections of it, 
including the manholes. 

Drain Plug. For each 
individual length the lower 
end of the drain where it 
enters a manhole is stopped 
by means of a plug or 
stupper. There are two 
principal classes of these. 
One consists of two metal 
plates, the edges arranged 
to form a V joint, and 
capable of being adjusted 
by means of a screw [47]. 
In the V is placed a thick 
ring of rubber circular in sec- 
tion. When the plates are 
separated the diameter is 
slightly less than that of the 
pipe to he tested, and it can 
be placed in the mouth of 
the pipe. On turning the 
screw the plates are drawn 
together, the width of the V joint reduced, and 
the rubber band, forced into contact with the 
surface of the drain at all parts, closes the drain 
completely. Where a considerable pressure of 
water is to be used, it is useful to strut this plug 
from the opposite side of the manhole, or it 
may be blown out bodily by the pressure. 
Through the centre of the plug an outlet of 
small diameter is formed, with a tap or 
screw cap by which it may be closed or 
opened. This is used for allowing the water 
to escape after the test is completed. There 
is also a loop or ring to which a cord or 
chain may be attached to prevent the plug 
being washed down the drain if accidentally 
displaced. 

Air-Bag. The other form of plug consists 
of an atr-bag [48]. This is placed in the mouth 
of the drain, and air is pumped into it with an 
inflator till it swells and closes the orifice. 
It is held in position solely by friction 
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betwoon the bladder and the pipe due to the 
air pressure within. 
‘The outlet having been closed, the pipe is 
completely filled with water from its upper 
end. If the length of pipe is short and the 
fall slight, a bend may be inserted in the end 
and turned up so that the level of the water 
standing in the bend should be about 5 ft. above 
the level of the outlet. With 
long runs and fairly rapid falls 
the head of water in the pipe 
will be sufficient, and with very 
rapid falls the head of water may 
be excessive, but it should not 
be allowed to excced 10 ft. 
Filling the Drain. The 
filling is best done by a rubber 
hose, and care should be taken 
to prevent any water passing into the trench. 
When the pipe is fully charged the water- 
level is noted, which may be done by a 2-ft. 
rule. A convenient plan is to use a strip of 
white paper, which may be dipped into the 
water and then stuck against the side of the 
pipe or gully so that the lower cdge just 
touches the water. If the water remains in 
contact with the paper with- 
out perceptible movement for 
20 to 30 minutes the drain 
is sound. If the water is 
observed to fall very slightly 
in the pipe it may be duc to 
absorption by the cement: in 
the joints, and a fresh obser- 
vation must bo made. If the 
water sinks at all rapidly, or 
continuously, all the joints in 
the drain must be examincd 
tofind the joint or joints that 
are defective, and anv defec- 
tive joint must be made good 
and the test again applied. 
Withdrawing the Air. If the upper end 
of the pipe is formed by a gully or by the pan of 
a water-closet it is necessary to see that. the air 
is withdrawn from the upper part of the trap, 
or it will be impossible to fill the pipe. This may 
readily be done by passing a piece of bent lead 
pipe—4 in. will suffice—under the scal, so that 
the inncr end penetrates to the upper part of 
the outlet [49], giving a commu- 


nication with the air outside and pent por 
allowing the air in the pipe between 
the stopper and the water-seal to 


oe as the water rises. 

en all the pipes converging 
into one manhole have been found 
sound, the plug is inserted in tho 
outlet of the manhole, and the man- 
hole and the pipes entering it can be tested 
together, and, if necessary, by stopping off the 
various inlets, the manhole can be testcd alone, 
but it is difficult in this case to be sure that 
all the plugs are perfectly watertight. 

This test may be relied upon to disclose any 
defect in the pipes, jointing, or manholes ; such 
a condition may actually arise in any drainage 
system should the intercepting trap or tho outlet 
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49. WITHDRAWLNG AIR FROM 
GULLY OR wW.C. TRAP 


become blocked through any tem cause, 
so that it is not an andaly ma eas ia 

Smoke Test. The smoke test is usually 
applied to new drainage systems to ascertain 
that the ventilation is in proper order. The test 
for this purpose may be made with a smoke 
rocket. is is simply a stout paper cartridge 
filled with a special Sahl pple which, on being 

ignited, emits a dense and very 
pungent smoke. It may be lighted 
and placed in the intercepting 
chamber, tho lid of which must 
be at once closed. After a very 
short interval the smoke should 
be seen to issue from the top of 
the ventilating pipe, while none 
should be seen or smelt at tho 
fresh-air inlet. 

This test is also used for testing the soundness 
of the joints of the lead and iron pipes within the 
building [see PrwMBER], for if any of these are 
in the least defective, the very pungent smell of 
the smoke will be at once detected. In this case 
the observer should on no account personally 
light the rocket, as, if he does so, his nose may not, 
after smelling it in the manhole, bo sufficiently 
sensitive to detect it in the 
building. Care must also be 
taken to see that all doors 
and windows are closed, and 
that the smoke, if any escape 
from the manhole, is not 
admitted directly to the 
building at any point. In 
making this test every room 
in which there is any fitting 
connected directly or in- 
directly with the drainage 
system should be visited. 

This is a useful test to 
apply to drains and fittings 
that are not new, and the 
soundness of which is uncertain. For either 
purpose the smoke is sometimes gencrated in a 
special box, and forced into the drain under 
pressure by means of an air-pump. This ensures 
a slight pressure in the system, and adds to the 
utility of the test, but it is not necessary when 
the ventilation alone is to be tested. 

Although the plumbers’ work in fitting up w.c’s 
and other apparatus will be deadt 
with later, another method of 
testing the soundness of internal 
joints may be here dealt with. 
It ia used chicfly in connection 
with w.c’s. 

Ferrets. Ferrets are made 
of different varicties by different 
manufacturers, but the object 
of all is to introduce into the pipe behind 
the trap a charge producing a very strong 
pungent smell which cannot return through the 
trap, and which, if it is detected inside the build- 
ing, can only find its way in through some defect 
in the pipes or workmanship. ‘The form illus- 
trated [50] consists of a ball of wood, with a deep 
slot cut into it. Across the top of this a 
thin sealed tube of glass filled with prepared 
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chemicals is placed through two eyes, and 
held in position by an elastic band. The 
cord attached to the ball when the ferret 
is to be used is placed in the slot 
below the tube, and the ferret 
can be inserted under the seal, and 
will float on the drain side of the 
trap. A sharp jerk of the cord 
will snap the tube and scatter the 
contents in the water, upon which 


the fumes will be generated; if any . 






hose, which will never fully charge the pipe. 
If there is no flushing-tank, a large tub, 
holding 60 gallons or more, should be filled 
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and emptied rapidly into the top 
manhole. This will fully charge the 
outlet and flush out the drain. 
tang: _ Drainage of Complicated 
Buildings. It has been necessary in 
dealing with this subject to illustrate 
the work by plans of a not unusual 
though not very simple type, but it 


defect exists in the pipes or fittings - = may happen that in the construction 
the smell will be detected. - 50. FERRET of a large building consisting, it may 
The Cleansing of Drains. Even be, of several blocks more or less detached— 


self-clcansing drains are liable to some fouling, 
and should have occasional attention. In 
casc of an actual stoppage of 
tho drain, notice will probably 
be given by the overflow of one v 

or more gullics. If the stoppage i 
is in the intercepting trap, and 

the cleansing eye is accessible — PLUNGER DOUBLE 
by means of a chain, as recom- 


mended, this should be at once & 
removed. This will allow most IN / 
of the water held up in tho 


system to escape; the remainder 
must be bailed out, unless the stop- 
pase can bo removed otherwise. 
f a stoppage occurs at some inter- 
mediate point, cleaning rods are 
used [51]. They are long rods made 
up of short lengths, which can be 
screwed together to make any required length. 
The point of stoppage is located from the man- 
hole above or below it. If the rods can be 
worked from the manhole above, the plunger is 
fixed to the end of the rod, and the obstruction 
is pushed down the pipe to the next manhole, 
and removed. If the upper manhole is inacces- 
sible from being charged with sewage, the double 
wormaecrew is fixed to the top of the rod, passed 
up from below, and screwed into the obstruction, 
which may then be withdrawn. 

The scraper may be used for clearing partial 
obstructions in the invert of a drain, and the wheel 
for exploring a drain to locate an obstruction. 
All traps having containers for gravel or similar 
material require periodical cleansing, or the trap 
itself may be blocked. All traps with gratings 
fequire to be cleared of leaves or other obstruc- 
tions regularly, especially in the autumn. 

It is desirable to flush out drains from time to 
time, but it is useless to do this from a small 
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for example, a thoroughly modern hospital 
on an open 


site—that the drainage of 
different parts must be dealt with 
as individual blocks, and _ that 
a main drain will take the place 
assigned to the sewer. But no 
new principle will be involved. Each 
block so dealt with, will be treated 
as if it were an entirely scparate 
and detached building with its own 
intercepting chamber and trap and 
system of ventilation. The main 
drain receiving the sewage from 
these branches will in turn be 
provided with an _ intercepting 
chamber and trap to cut it 
off from the public sewer, and 
will have its separate system of 
ventilation. 

Level of Sewers. The most serious difficulty 
in dealing with the drainage of any given sito 
occurs when the sewer into which the drainage 
is to be taken is at such a level that there is 
difficulty in securing an adequate fall. The level 
of the invert of any sewer at any given point, or 
at least at every road manhole, can, as a rule, 
be ascertained by applying to the surveyor or 
engineer of the authority controlling the public 
sewer. 

This should be done in all cases where a 
basement storey or storeys are intended to be 
introduced, or very great difficulties may result 
when the drainage comes to be dealt with. If 
this is done in good time, a little alteration in 
the floor levels may get over the difficulty. 
There are districts where the local authorities 
decline to connect any drain from a basement 
storey with the public sewer, on account of the 
occasional liability to flooding when the sewers 
are fully charged. 
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By ERNEST A. CARR 


CONSIDERING the vast number of town halls, 

schools, asylums, public baths, and other 
costly and extensive buildings erected and 
owned by local authorities, it is a little startling 
to discover how few chief architectural appoint- 
ments are comprised in the municipal service. 
The explanation of this curious anomaly is 
twofold. In the first place, the leading county 
and borough surveyors are gencrally hoth 
willing and fully competent (as we saw when 
discussing those posts) to prepare complete 
plans, with specifications, for municipal build- 
ings of moderate pretensions, at least; and 
their services are freely employed in the designing 
of libraries, baths, power stations, and similar 
public structures. When, however, a building 
of specia] importance is contemplated, or one 
whose planning involves peculiar difficulties, it 
is the very gencral practice of public authorities 
to organise a compctition for a prize design 
amongst qualified architects, A practitioner of 
distinction is engaged to act as assessor, and 
substantial premiums are awarded for the plans 
of greatest merit. Thescheme ultimately chosen 
is then carried into effect, under the supervision 
either of the local surveyor or of the architect 
who evolved it. 

In the latter event, payment is usually fixed 
by scale, the terms being often 5 or 7} per cent. 
of the total cost of erection. When we consider 
the enormous sums of money expended on the 
greater municipal buildings, it is evident that 
local councils are among the most lucrative 
clients of the architect. Such occasional com- 
missions, however, limited as they are to the 
performance of individual contracts, cannot be 
said to constitute municipal employment. 


Architects asa Public Servants. 
Speaking bmaiee's only the authorities for 
counties and leading county boroughs have 
sufficient work of building and reconstruction 
on their hands to justify them in adding the post 
of architect to their permanent staff, though 
many lesser bodies appoint architectural assist- 
ants to their surveyor or engineer. The London 
County Council, whose position with regard to 
building matters is of unique importance among 
local authorities, has a considerable staff of 
well-paid architectural experts, headed by a 
A} iodo a architect at £2,000 a year. 

inburgh adopts the system of proportionate 
payment. Ite architect’s emoluments are a 
nominal retaining fee of £50 a year, 3 per cent. 
on all new work entrusted to him, and 5 per cent. 
on alterations. Among smaller authorities the 
mode of payment is usually by a fixed salary, 
which may be anvthing between £400 and £900. 
The Manchester Corporation pays its architect 
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£700 a year, and this figure probably represents 
the average value of such poste. 

The difficult question of an architect’s training 
will be found fully considered in the course on 
ARCHITECTURE, and municipal differs so slightly 
from private work that nothing can usefully be 
added he.e on the matter. Within the service, 
as without, the diplomas of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects are of paramount value to 
candidates. 


Assistantships. The great excess in 
numbers of architectural assistants over archi- 
tects proper in the municipal service needs no 
explanation, in view of what has already been 
said on the practice of appointing assistants 
where no principal exists. The rate of pay is 
practically the same as for assistant surveyors. 
£120 to £150 is the average salary for junior 
architectural assistants, and £200 to £250 or 
£275 for senior and chief positions. To a young 
architect of student rank, or one who has but 
lately taken his A.R.1.B.A., these figures are 
perhaps sufficiently attractive ; but in weighing 
the claims of public employment he should not 
lose sight of the unusual paucity of principal 
posts in this branch of the service. 

London District Surveyors. Des- 
spite their official title, these officers perform 
architectural rather than surveying duties. 
They are, in fact, experienced architects, ap- 
pointed by the London County Council after 
pewne a special qualifying examination held 

y the Royal Institute of British Architects ; 
and, although private practice is prohibited in 
respect of new appointments, a number of the 
older members are entitled to practise as archi- 
tects in addition to their official work. Their 
duty consists in supervising new buildings and all 
alterations to existing buildings, and to see that 
these are carried out in accordance with the 
London Building Acts. They are remunerated 
by fees according to a statutory scale. The 
value of the position is shown by the latest 
yearly return of district surveyors fees, which 
average £925 per officer. 

Clerks of Works. Shrewd, practical 
men, with a sound working knowledge of the 
building trade in all its branches, are con- 
stantly in request among local -authorities for 
the post of clerk of works on the architectural 
or surveying staff. As a rule, the appointment 
is temporary. in name at least, extending over 
a single contract only ; but capable men are apt 
to find it so often renewed as to prove practically 
continuous, and authorities maintaining a Works 
department are able to offer posts of this class 
on the permanent staff. The salary pgid varies 
from £3 to £5 5s. a week. A recent advertise- 
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‘ment of an urban district, council offered £4 4s. 
weekly to “‘ thoroughly experienced and prac- 
tical men (between the ages of 35 and 50) able 
to put in Jevels, set out, and ineasure the work.” 

e qualifications needed 'to make a good 
clerk of works have been more carefully sum- 
marised by an expert in the following terms: 
‘‘A man qualified for this position must have a 
knowledge of the different kinds of material, 
such as lime, cement, sand, gravel, stone, bricks, 
etc. He must also know the different kinds of 
earth work for foundations. He must be able 
to check bad workmanship at sight. Also, he 
should have some knowledge of engineering, such 
as the use of the level, and be able to set out 
work so as to check contractors as to lines and 
levels.” 

Salaries. The London County Council—an 
employer of building labour on a very large 
scale—pays clerks of works on the “ unestablished 
staff” a starting salary of £3 38. aweek. A list 
of applicants is kept, from which appointments 
are made as occasion ariscs. Forms of application 
can be obtained of the Superintending Architect, 
County Hall, Spring Gardens, S.W. The official 
intimation further states that “there are also 
vacancies for temporary employment as clerks 
of works during the summer months to supcrin- 
tend the painting of the schools, and application 
for this class of employment should be made 
to the Architect, Education Offices, Victoria 
Emhankment, W.(C.” 

The system of keeping a list of applicants for 
such occasional posts as that of clerk of works, 
instead of advertising the vacancics, is followed 
by a good many authorities. Qualified candi- 
dates would therefore do well to forward to their 
Jocal councils an application for employment, 
accompanied by copies of recent testimonials, 
without awaiting an invitation to do ao. 

Public Analysts. The Sale of Food 
and Drugs Acts, which are designed to protect 
consumers from fraud, impose upon local 
authorities the duty of procuring and analysing 
samples of food and medicine, and of prosecuting 
the sellers of those that prove to be adulterated. 
Samples taken by an inspector for this purpose 
are submitted by him to a specially appointed 
chemical expert for examination. 

The public analyst, as the municipal chemist 
is officially styled, has a responsible and difficult 
duty to discharge. Against his professional 
skill is pitted every wile by which clever 
tricksters seek to mask their impostures and 
secure inflated profits. He must be able to 
detect the most cunning methods of admixture 
or dilution, the minutest traces of preservatives 
and colouring matter; and his methods must 
be as exact as they are subtle, for the result of 
his analysis determines entirely the action taken 
by the council employing him. His smallest 
mistake may have very serious consequences. 
Every day, in courts of law, men are convicted 
of adulteration charges on the evidence of the 
Jaboratory alone. It is clearly requisite, there- 
fore, thathe should be fully qualified for his task. 

To ensure the appointment of none but 
properly trained chemists, every public analyst 
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is required to satisfy the Local..Government 
Board of his competency. ' Candidates nrust:’ ba 
specially qualified in analytical chemistry; 
therapeutics and microscopy; but register 

medical men, their professional training ‘havin 
ensured a sufficient acquaintance with the las 
two subjects, need furnish evidence of thei 
knowledge of analytical chemistry only. ~~~ 

Qualifications. The Local Govern- 
ment Board’s regulations do not, in sa many 
words, insist on any particular degree or diploma 
for public analysts. In practice, however, 
that body recognises only a single qualification 
as satisfactory, and rarely sanctions the appoint- 
ment of any candidate who is not a Fellow 
or Associate of the Institute of Chemistry, 
and who does not possess the certificate of 
that Institute, granted after examination in thera- 
peutics, eae he and microscopy. 

The diplomas of the Institute of Chemistry, 
and the training exacted of candidates, will be 
fully considered in the CurMistry Course. We 
may note here, however, that the special test 
in the Analysis of Food, etc., which is essential 
for public analysts, may be taken cither at 
the final examination for tho Associateship 
(A.I.C.), of which it forms Branch F, or as a 
separate subject after the Associates’ diploma 
has been obtained. In the official syllabus of 
the Institute of Chemistry (to whoso very 
courteous secretary we are obliged for much 
useful information on the training of analysts) 
the test is thus defined : 

** Analysis of Food and Drugs and of Water, 
including the Examination and Analysis of any 
food or drug within the meaning of the Sale 
of Food and Drugs Acts ; the Assay of Alkaloids ; 
the Recognition of Poisonous Chemicals and 
Crude Drugs ordinarily found in commerce and 
hav'ng well-marked physical characters; the 
Use of ‘the Microscope in the detection of adul- 
terations, substitutions, commonly occurring 
parasites, and impurities in Food, Drugs, and 
Watcr. 

“Candidates in Section EF are required to 
show a general knowledge of the Therapeutic 
Effects of Chemicals and Drugs, and of the 
quantities which, taken internally, would be 
injurious or fatal to man.” 

Although Associates of the Institute are 
strictly eligible for these posts, it will be found 
that, in fact, there is little chance of winning an 
appointment before completing the three vears’ 
“study and practice of applied chemistry,”’ 
which qualify for the Fellowship. In the list 
of chemists practising as public analysts the 
initials ‘“ F.1.C.”” occur with almost unbroken 
regularity after each name; indeed, nearly 95 
per cent. of the appointments as public analysts 
are held by Fellows of the Institute. Degrees in 
medicine and science are also very frequent. 

Emoluments of Analysts. The ecarn- 
ings of public analysts vary widely, not only 
with the importance of the area for which 
they act, but also with their individual status 
in the profession. In some instances they are 
paid a fixed stipend; more generally they 
receive a fee (ranging from 7s. 6d. to £1 1s., 


and occasionaly £2 2s.) for each analysis 
made, 1 minimum number of analyses each 
year being assured. <A_ typical instance 
of this method is afforded hy a London 
borough which pays 10s. per sample, guaran- 
tecing an annual supply which ensures for the 
analyst a minimum salary of about £420. The 
chemist in question acts also for another 
Metropolitan borough and a provincial district, 
public analysts heing neither restricted to tho 
service of a single local authority nor debarred 
from private practice ; his income as a public 
officer may, therefore, fairly be estimated at 
£1,000 a year. + 

Manchester pays its analyst a salary of £15u, 
and in addition fces averaging between £450 
and £500"a vear. This gentleman also holds 
several similar appointments clsewhere. Indced, 
the same is true of practically every successful 
public analyst. As a result, the earnings of 
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5. Elementary Physics. 
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EXAMINATION FOR INSPECTOR OF WEIGHTS & MEASURES 


Subjects of Examination. 
Nore.—Only persons already nominated for inspectorships are 





Mensuration (PLANE RECTILINEAR FIGURES AND SOLIDS). 


Elementary Mechanics. 
A knowledge of statics so far as relates to the composition of 
parallel forces, centre of gravity, and the principle of the lever. 


(4) Units, standards, and physical constanta, 

(b) Detinition and application of terms and expressions used in 
elementary physics. 

(ce) Effects of heat in the measurement ofelength, weight, volume, 


(2) Determination of specific gravities. 
ction and Verification of Weights, 


The mode of testing weights, 
measuring instruments, and the various tests prescribed in the 


Na eae: 
method of gatnihg the speciat ¢xperietice wesddd 
in order to qualify for an appointment. ee 

Other Posts for Chemists. Apart from 
the analysis of food and drugs, the most im- 
portant municipal work available to chemical 
experts relates to the testing of water, gas, 
and scwage. Leading positions of this sort are 
well remunerated. The chemist to the London 
County Council, a distinguished expert in 
questions of water pollution and sewage filtra- 
tion, receives £1,100 a year; and the leading 
water examiner employed by the Metropolitan 
Water Board is almost as highly paid. Chemists 
are necessarily employed at municipal works 
for the supply of gas or water or the disposal 
of sewage. The salaries of these officers vary 
from £150 or £200 to £700, according to their 
qualifications and the importance of the post. 
Kor all professional positions of this class the 
most useful diploma is the F.I.C. Candidates 
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Board of Trade Regulations. Candidates are required to adjust 
and stamp weights, ete. They are also examined in the Aets of 






Parliament relating to an 





respect of prosecutions. 


a few leading members of the calling are very 
large, probably from £1,500 to £2,000 @ year ; 
whilst those of less distinguished practitioners 
may range between £250 and £1,200. Where 
so small a stipend as the former figure is paid, 
the borough council ofton provides its analyst 
with a properly equipped laboratory without 
charge. Holders of more important appoint- 
ments usually furnish theirown laboratories, the 
fees or salary they receive being inclusive. 

For a man of the requisite ability the best 
means of gaining an entry into this fairly 
lucrative and distinctly interesting branch of the 
municipal service is to undergo the training 
necessary to pass the intermediate examination 
of the Institute, and subsequently to enter the 
laboratory of a public analyst of some distinc- 
tion. This will probably involve the payment 
of a premium, or, for a time, service, either 
without salary or at a merely nominal one. 
But thie is the most economical and effeciive 


inspector's duties, particularly in 







their final 


proponne to specialise in water and sewage 


analysis should take Branch F at 
examination or subse quently. 
Where the supply of gas or water is not muni- 
cipal the local authority protects the interests of 
consumers by frequent tests of quality. For 
this work an analytical chemist is often retained 
at asubstantial fee. The gas examiner to the City 
Corporation receives £400 a year, and several of 
tho Metropolitan boroughs pay almost as much. 
The London County Council employs a non- 
professional staff of gas examiners, under the 
control of the chief chemist and his assistants. 
On passing an examination in practical gas 
testing, candidates are placed on the list of 
relieving gas examiners, and are paid 10s. a day 
when on duty. From this relief staff appointments 
are made as gas, examiners on the permanent 
staff, rising by £5 annually from £120 to £150 a 
year. Applications for employment should be 
made to the Chemist, 40, Craven Street, W.C. 
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Inspectors of Weights and Mea- 
sures. These officers are appointed by county 
and borough authorities for the protection of 
consumers from loss arising through faulty or 
fraudulent weights and measures. Their chief 
duties comprise the stamping of such weights, 
measures, and weighing and measuring instru- 
ments a8 prove on inspection to be correct, 
the seizure of thoso that are seriously 
at fault, and the prosecution of vendors 
for carelessness and dishonesty. The work 
requires shrewd, keen, zealous men, willing 
to extend their hours of duty for the 
sake of paying surprise visits in suspected 
quarters, and alert enough to compass the 
outwitting of that wily and dextcrous weight 
manipulator, the itinerant trader of the strects. 

The Weights and Measures Act of 1904 
requires that every officer appointed in the 
future, without exception, must be the holder 
of a certificate of qualification issued by the 
Board of Trade. This document is gained by 
passing a theoretical and practical examination, 
particulars of which are given in the schedule 
appearing on the previous page. The standard of 
knowledge exacted by that test is modest enough, 
save in Subject 6—the actual duties of an 
inspector's position—in respect of which the 
examiners’ questions and practical tests are very 
properly strict and searching. Examples of the 
papers set in the Board of Trade’s Kxamina- 
tions can be obtained from Messrs. Eyre & 
Spottiswoode, East Harding Street, E.C. 

Board of Trade Examination. Wo 
are indcbted to the courtesy of Mr. Howard 
Cunliffe, Secretary of the Incorporated Society 
of Inspectors of Weights and Measures, for the 
following valuable suggestions as to the character 
of the Board of Trade examination, and the best 
practical means of preparing for it and of 
entering this branch of municipal employment. 

“The arithmetic and mensuration questions 
are rarely difficult, but in order that a candidate 
may successfully answer the physics and 
mechanics questions he should have a good 
knowledge of elementary mathematics (Euclid, 
Books I. to IV.; Algebra to the Binomial 
Theorem ; and a gencral knowledge of the 
Trigonometrical Formule); in addition to a 
thorough knowledge of a good text book on 
general elomentary science. 

** The Jogal part of the work can, of course, 
be learned by a study of the statutes, and of 
the Board of Trade Regulations. The difficult 
part of the oxamination is that dealing with 
the candidate’s practical knowledge of the 
verification of weights, measures, and weighing 
and measuring instruments. The most satis- 
factory manner in which this information can 
be obtained is by being personally employed in 
the administration of the Acts as an assistant to 
an inspector of weights and measures. This 
is all the more important, because the examina- 
tion is not an open one, the Board of Trade 
only accepting those candidates who are 
appointed to act as inspectors, or such as are 
nominated by a local authority as possessing 


sufficient practical knowledge 
performance of the duties of an. inspector. 
While it is not unusual for assistants in Weights 
and Measures Departments to receive appoint- 
ment or nomination by their local authority, it 
is very rare that those outside Weights and 
Measures circles obtain such an advantage, 
because when local authorities have no candi- 
dates in their own employ, they invariably 
advertise for inspectors holding the Board of 
Trade certificate. 

‘At the present time there are upwards of 
500 inspectors of weights and measures in 
Great Britain. In Ireland the duties are 
performed by inspectors under the Royal Irish 
Constabulary.” 

Therc is a good deal cf diversity in the salaries 

aid to inspectors of weights and mesures. 
Provincial appointments usually commence at 
£100 or £120 and advance by annual increments 
to £150 or £180, with an additional £100 or so 
for chief positions. The greater authorities, 
however, are more liberal. The City Corpora- 
tion, for instance, pays its chief inspector 
£325, and his subordinates £200 a year. Under 
the London County Council, verification in- 
spectors receive £135, with yearly advances to 
£175 ; and £200 on promotion to the full grade 
of inspector, rising by £10 and then by £12 10s. 
yearly to £300. These posts are filled from the 
ranks of assistants, whose pay begins at 30s. 
and rises to 50s. a week. Assistants are ap- 
pointed from the list of applicants kept by 
the Council, and must, of course, pass the Board 
of Trade’s test before being advanced to in- 
spectorships. 

Inspectors Under Other Acts. There 
are a few further technical appointments about 
equal in value with those we have just con- 
sidered, for which no qualifying cxamination 
is necessary. Such are inspectorships under 
the Shop Hours, Petroleum, and Explosives 
Acts. Candidates for these posts should possess 
a fair education and some knowledge of the 
particular statutes concerned. In many of the 
counties and county boroughs a_ separate 
appointment is not made for each class of 
duties. They are undertaken by an inspector 
already holding office, in return for an 
increased stipend. ‘Lhat officer is most 
frequently the inspector of weights and mea- 
sures. n London, as in other. counties 
proper, the work under each group of 


for the proper 


statutes is performed by a distinct staff 
of officials, however small. The London 
County Council rate of pay may be 


taken as typical of such appointments. It 
commences at £150 a year for men, and rises by 
yearly increments of £10 to £250. 

For women inspectors under the Shop Hours 
and other Acts the initial salary is £100, and 
the maximum £150. Candidates seeking any 
of the inspectorships mentioned in the present 
paragraph should lay their claims before the 
county authority; but it must be remembered 
that in any one area the total number of such 
poste is small. 
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Legal British Units. The One-Ohm Standard. 6 
How to Measure Resistances. Wheatstone’s Bridge 


Continued from page 672 


By Professor SILVANUS P. THOMPSON 


[N a former section [page 291] it was told 

how the strength of a current is expressed in 
terms of a certain unit of current called one 
ampere, and measured by an instrument called 
an amperemeter. It was also told how the 
amount of an electrical effort, or electromotive 
force, i8 expressed in terms of another unit 
called one volt, and measured by an instrument 
called a w0ltmeter [page 292]. Subsequently 
[page 669] it was further explained how these 
two things, the electric effort which drives the 
current and the strength of the current thereby 
created, are related to a third thing—namcly, 
the resistance of the circuit, resistance being 
expressed in terms of a unit called one oli. 
The rule connecting together these three quan- 
tities, known as Ohm’s law, is of vital importance 
in understanding the subject of the present 
chapter. It is to be found on page 670, to which 
the reader should turn before attempting to 
learn the principles of electric 
measurement. 


Units and Standards. Every 
physical quantity needs for its expres- 
sion the mention of a numbcr and a 
unit. When you want to tell a man 
how long a piece of timber is, you may 
say “ fourteen fect,” or “ thirty-four 
inches.”’ Or, to describe the weight of 
anything, you may say “twenty 
tons,” or “ three-and-a-half ounces.” 
Now, such expressions are all made up 
of two parts, the pure numeric and the 
name of aunit. The numeric tells 
how many times over the unit must 
be taken in order to arrive at the 
quantity in question. Everyone knows 


nor weights in feet. Each quantity must be 
expressed in terms of @ untt of its own kind, 
lengths in terms of a unit of length, weights 
in terms of a unit of weight; and hence, to 
express the amount or strength of an electric 
current, it must be expressed in terms of the 
unit of current, as so many amperes. A unit of 
any of these physical quantities means a parti- 
cular amount of that kind which has been agreed 
upon, or decided by law, to be taken as a basis 
for measurement., Thus, one foot is a unit of 
length—that is, a particular length, fixed by 
national consent in terms of which other iengths 
can be expressed. Again, one second is a unit 
of time, in terms of which other times can be 
expressed. In some cases a unit can be em- 
bogied in a concrete way in a standard. The 
wooden rod, one foot long, called a foot-rule, 
is a standard which embodies the unit called 
one foot. The lump of iron or brass called 
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that you cannot express lengths in ounces, 


one pound is a standard in conerete form. 
It will be noted that a unit is a kind of legal 
definition or denomination of a measure, while 
a standard is an actual thing which embodies 
it. A gallon in this country is legally defined 
as the volume occupied by 10 pounds of water ; 
the pot made to fit this definition is a standard 
embodying the unit. 

Now, in matters electrical we have three chicf 
units, the ampere, the unit of current; the 
volt, the unit of electromotive force ; and the 
ohm, the unit of resistance. Now, unfortunately, 
we cannot have a standard ampere to carry 
about in our pockets like a foot-rule, but we 
can have a standard amperemeter, or ampere 
balance, such as that kept at the Board of Trade. 
But we can have a standard volt—that is, 
we can manufacture a standard cell) which 
will have a constant voltage, against which 
other voltages can be checked. And we have u 
standard ohm—namely, a picce of 
wire such that it offers exactly that 
particular amount of resistance to 
an electric current that is denomi- 
nated as one ohm. 


Legal British Units. In the 
year 1894 the late Queen Victoria 
signed an Order in Council in which 
she approved and made Iegal certain 
new denominations of standard, which 
had been prepared and verified by the 
Board of Trade under the Weights and 
Measures Act of 1889. Amongst these: 
were the ohm, the ampere, and the volt. 

‘It may be noted that these three words 

thus became legal British words, and 

that the word ampere is spelled with- 
out an acecnt and without a capital. The threc 
legal British standards are as follows: 

1. The ohm. A standard of electrical resistance 
denominated one ohm, being the resistance 
between the copper terminals of the instru- 
ment marked ‘‘ Board of Trade Ohm Standard, 
Verified 1894,” to the passage of an unvarying 
electrical current when the coil of insulated 
wire forming part of the aforesaid instrument, 
and connected to the aforesaid terminals, is 
in al] parts at a temperature of 15°4° C. 

2. The ampere. A standard of electrical current 
denominated one ampere, being the current 
which is passing in and through the coils 
of wire forming part of the instrument marked 
“Board of Trade Ampere Standard, Verified 
1894,’ when, on reversing the current in the 
fixed coils, the change in the forces acting 
upon the suspended coil in its sighted position 
is exactly balanced by the forces exerted 
by gravity in Westminster upon the iridio- 
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platinum weight marked A, and forming part 
of the said instrument. 

3. The volt. A standard of electrical pressure 
denominated one rolt, being one-hundredth 
part of the pressure which, when applied 
between the terminals forming part of the 
instrument marked ‘“ Board of Trade Volt 
Standard, Verified 1894,”’ causes that rotation 
of the suspended portion of the instrument 
which is exactly measured by the coincidence 


of the sighting wire with the image of the 


fiducial mark, etc. 

Tt will be noted that the standard ohm is a 
particular coil of wire, while the 
other two standards are balances 
which turn to special marks when 
the standard amount of current 
or of voltage has been reached. 
Fig. 82 depicts a standard one- 
ohm coil, a coil of platinum-silver 
alloy, wound in a flat double 
spiral, and enclosed in a thin, flat, 
watertight box, provided with 
stout copper electrodes. 

Secondary Standards. From the primary 
standards copies can be made, just as our 
yard-sticks and foot-rules are made from the 
standard yard kept at the Board of Trade. 
Coils having their resistance adjusted to one ohm 
are sold by instrument makers ; and coils that 
have dofinite multiples of onc-ohm resistance, 
from +()5 Ohm up to 100,000 ohms, can also be 
purchased. Amperemoters can be calibrated 
by comparison with the ampere balance of the 
Board of Trade, or arc more often calibrated 
by comparison between the deflection indicated 
on their dial and the amount of current passing 
through them, as com- 
puted by passing it for 
a given time through 
an electro - depositing 
cell where silver is being 
deposited. A current of 
one ampere will in one 
hour deposit 4°0248 
grammes, or about 60 
grains, of silver. As a 
secondary :standard of 
voltage there is often 
employed a standard cell 
—that is, some kind of 
voltaic cell of which 
the voltage does not 
change with time. Of 
standard cells the best 
are those of Clark and of Weston. Clark's cell 
requires to be prepared with the utmost care 
under very precise conditions. It consists of 
an anode of pure zinc (or of zinc amalgam) in 


See rcs 
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an excitant of a saturated solution of zine . 


sulphate, and a kathode of pure mercury in 
contact with mercurous sulphate to serve as 
depolariser. It has an electromotive force 
of 1°434 volts. The Weston standard cell has 
an anode of cadmium in an excitant of cadmium 
sulphate, while the kathode is mercury with 
mercurous sulphate as depolariser. Its electro- 
motive force is 1 025 volts. 
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Resistance Boxes. For the purpose of 
the commercial measurement and numerical] 
comparison of the resistances of telegraph lines, 
circuits, coils, and conductors, copies of the 
standard resistance and of multiples of that 
resistance are made up in scts assembled in 
resistance boxes. A simple form of resistance 
box is shown in 88. The top of the box is a 
slab of cbonite, upon which are mounted a 
number of brass pieces, separated from one 
another by narrow gaps, but betweon which 
brass pegs or conical plugs can be inserted, 
so as to connect them elcctrically together, 

The resistance coils are inside. 
~ “Ke From each of the brass pieces 
there passes down into the. box 
a stout brass rod, and between 
these rods the resistance coils are 


Ula 


(i 
ull can 


connected. Each brass plug when 
inserted in its place forms a 
bridge or short circuit to the 


coil below it; so that if all the 
plugs are in their places any current 
that may come to the apparatus 
by wires attached to the two terminal screws 
will simply pass from one brass piece, through 
the plug, to the next, and so will flow along the 
row of brass pieces without mecting with any 
appreciable resistance. But if any plug is with- 
drawn, then the current will have to descend 
into the box and traverse the coil that has 
thus been unplugged, and ascend again to the 
next. brass piece. 

All the coils inside the box need not be made 
of uniform resistance ; and, in order that the 
experimenter may be able to introduce into the 
circuit any desired amount of resistance, it is 
expedient that the 
various resistances’ of 
the coils in the box 
should he arranged 
according to some me- 
thodical plan, In the 
cut [83], the coil below 
the first plug in the 
front row is 1 ohm, the 
second 2 ohms, the 
third 2 ohms, the fourth 
5S ohms. If we were to 
unplug at the same 
time all four plugs the 
resistance thus intro- 
duced into the circuit 
would be 1 +2 +2 + 
5=10 ohms. To in- 
troduce eight ohms we must unplug only three 
of the plugs—namely, 1+ 2+5. The remain- 
ing coils are 10, 20, 20. 50, and 100 ohms. So 
with. this series we can introduce any number 
pf ohms between 1 and 200, Thus, to introduce 
86 ohms we should have to pull out the 
plugs corresponding to 50, 20, 10,5 and 1 ohma, 
respectively. Some boxes contain more coils 
reading down to ,y ohm and up to 100,000 ohms. 
The resistance of each coil is marked on the bo 

The coils must be very carefully insulated, 
and each coil is wound back on itself, so that it 
exerts no magnetising elfcct. Fig. 84 gives a 


OF RESISTANCE BOX 


wew of the actual construction of a modern 
resistance box, dismounted to show the coils. 

Finding an Unkinown Resistance. 
If we want to find how many ohms of resistance 
there are in the wire of any particular piece 
of apparatus, we can do this with fair precision 
in the following simple way. Connect this un- 
known resistance into circuit with a suitable 
galvanometer and with a battery of a sufficient 
number of cells to produce a current that can 
be measured on the galvanomcter. Then 
remove from the circuit this unknown resistance, 
and in its place substitute the resistance box. 
From the box then remove, by trial, some of 
the plugs until the galvano- 
meter shows the same current 
as before, when it will at once 
be evident that the amount. of 
resistance so unplugged (which 
can be seen by inspecting the 
numbers marked at the places 
where plugs have been taken 
out) is equal to the unknown 
resistance. 

Wheatsitone’s Bridge. It 
often occurs that the experi- 35 
menter desires to know the 
resistance of some circuit or picce of apparatus, 
and it may be that this resistance is either larger 
or smaller than that of the coils in his resistance 
box ; or he may wish to find the value of the 
unknown resistance with greater accuracy than 
is afforded by the method of substitution just 
described. To avoid the expense of a very 
large and cumbersome box of resistances, 
recourse is had to a very convenient instrument 
known as Wheatstone’s Bridge. This is a device 
in which the value (in ohms) of an unknown 
resistance is ascertained by proportion. <A 
diagram of this arrangement is shown in Fig. 35. 
In this instrument is adopted 
a grouping of several paths for 
the current ; the grouping con- 
sisting essentially of four distinct 
resistances, which we will call 
R,, R.z, R;, and R,, connected B 
up in the manner shown. Thus, Bi 
the current from the battery, GM 
entcring the instrument at A, 
finds two routes, one through R, 
and R., to C, and the other 
through R, and R, to C, and so 
back to the battery. Now it can 
be shown that the following 
very simple proportion holds good between 
these four resistances. If the numbers of ohms 
in Rj, Rz, Ry, and Ry, respectively, are such 
that R; is to R, as R, is to R. (by simple 
rule-of-three calculation), then no current will 
flow from the point B to the point D on con- 
necting these points by a galvanometer. On 
the other hand, if the resistances are not in 
propo:tion, we shall at once know it, for then 
when we connect the galvanometer across from 
B to D it will indicate some current. So, then, if 
R, be the unknown resistance, we can ascertain it 
in the following way. We must know the respec- 
tive resistances of R, and R.. Then we must 
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adjust R, (by unplugging coils) until we get 
such an amount in R, that when we connect the 
galvanometer across as a bridge from B to D no 
current runs across the bridge. This process of 
adjusting till no current flows is called getting 


balance. Then we shall know that the proportion 
holds good, and since 

Ry _ Ra 

R, R, 


it follows that 


R.; (unknown resistance) -- nt x Ry. 


Thus, if we had used I] ohm for R,; and 10 ohms 
for R., and had then found 
that to get balance we had to 
adjust RK, to be 254 ohms, we 
should know that the unknown 
resistance was 


R;, = a x 254 = 25°4 ohms. 


Construction of Wheat: 
stone’s Bridge. The two 
coils R,; and Ry in the Wheat- 
stone bridge arrangement are 
called the ratio resistances, or 
the proportion coils. They are 
kept constant during any one test, and are 
usually arranged so that their ratio has some 
convenient: value, such as ,, or 100, or 1,000, 
so as to save trouble in calculating. They are 
generally made up cach of a short row of re- 
sistances of 1, 10, 100, and 1,000 ohms, set up 
at the back of the box, with the necessary plugs. 
By taking out the 10-ohm plug from R,, and 
the 100-ohm plug from R., we can get the ratio 
of 10: 100, which is the same as the ratio of 
1:10. These four resistances (R,, Re, Rs. and 
R,) are sometimes called the arms of the bridge. 
The ratio resistances are two of the arms, the 
unknown resistance to be 
measured is a third arm, while 
the fourth arm (R,) consists 
simply of an ordinary set of 
Te vesistance coils ready to be un- 

fen plugged. 

ag )6Cldin spractice the battery and 
pe the galvanometer are joined up 
all the time—one from A to C, 
the other from B to D; but 
these parts of the circuit are pro- 
vided, as shown diagrammati- 
cally in 85, with keys (K, and 
K.,) to bring them into opera- 
tion as required. The rule is that after any 
adjustment has been made by removing or 
inserting a plug, the battery key (K) is pressed 
down, and then the galvanometer key (K.) is 
pressed down, while the galvanometer is 
observed to see whether balance has been 
attained. 

Fig. 86 depicts a Wheatstone bridge of the 
Post Office pattern. The ratio resistances are 
the two sets of three coils each at the back of 
the box. The front two rows of coils are the 
adjustable resistance. The two keys are in 
front of all. 

Continued 
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By WILLIAM R. COPE 


PRACTICAL GEOMETRY 

The definitions of a circle, diameter, radius, 
tangent, etc., have already been given in the 
Dictionary of Terms Used in Elementary 
Geometry (285), but the following facts should 
also be known : 

i. The circumference of a circle is nearly 3}, 
or, more accurately 3°14159 times its diameter. 
Archimedes discovered that the ratio lies between 


22 and 228 
7 71 

ii, A straight line which bisects a chord of a 
circle at right angles passes through the centre 
of tho circle. [Euc. II. 1, Corollary.] 

iii. The straight line which is drawn at right 
angles to the diameter of a circle, from ita 
extremity, isa tangent. [Euc. III. 16, Corollary.] 

iv. The angle in a semi-circle is a right angle. 
{Euce. II. 31.] 

200. To DrscrinE a CiRCLE Passina THROUGH 
THREE GIVEN Points, A, B, and C.. Join AB 
and BC. Bisect each by the perpendiculars 
intersecting at D. With Das centre, and DA or 
DB or DC as radius, describe the circle required. 

This problem shows how the centre of a circle 
may be found by assuming any three points in 
its circumference, how to describe a circle about 
a given triangle, and how to describe an arc 
equal to a given arc with the same radius. 

201. To Draw a TANGENT TO A CIRCLE 
TnRouGH A GIVEN Pornt, A, IN ITs CrRcUM- 
FERENCE. Find the centre B and draw the 
radius BA, and produce it toC. Make AC equal 
to AD (any convenient distance). With centres 
C and D, and any radius, describe arcs inter- 
secting at H. Draw AE, the required ent. 

202. To Draw a TANGENT TO A LE 
TurouaH 4 GIvEN Port, A, Wirnoutir. Find 
the centre B of the circle, draw BA, and bisect it 
in C. With C as centre, and CA as radius, 
describe a semi-circle, cutting the circle in D. 
Draw AD the required tangent (Euc. III. 31). 
By describing a semi-circle on the other side of 
AB, another tangent may be drawn. 

208. To Draw a TANGENT TO AN ARO FROM 
A GIVEN Pornt, A, IN IT, WHEN THE CENTRE OF 
THE CIRCLE Is INACCESSIBLE. With A as centre 
and any convenient radius, describe a circle 
cutting the arcin Band C. With B and C as 
centres and any convenient radius, describe 
arcs intersecting in Dand FE. Draw DE. AtA 
draw the tangent AF perpendicular to DE. 

204. To Draw Two TanGENtTs To A CIRCLE 
To MEET aT A GIVEN ANGLE (say 66°). From 
the centre A draw any straight line AB. At any 
convenient point, C in AB, make an le on 
each side of AB equal to Aalf the given angle 66°. 
From A draw AD and AE perpendicular to CD 
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and CE respectively, and cutting the circle in 
FandG. Through F and G draw FH parallel 
to CD, and GH parallel to CE. 

205. To Draw 4 TANGENT ComMow TO Two 
EquaL Crecies. First, for exterior tangent. 
Join the centres A and B. At A and B erect 
perpendiculars AC and BD to the line AB. 
Draw the tangent through C and D. 

Second, for inéertor tangent. Bisect AB in £. 
Upon AE describe a semi-circle, cutting one circle 
in F. Join AF, and through B draw BG 
parallel to AF. Draw the tangent through FG. 
Another interior and exterior tangent may be 
drawn, as indicated by dotted lines in 205. 

206. To Draw AN EXTERIOR TANGENT TO 
Two UnrouaL Crecies. Join the centres 4 and 
B, and upon AB describe a semi-circle. Mark off 
DE equal to AC. With B as centro, and radius 
BE (the difference of the radii of the given 
circles), describe an arc cutting the semi-circle 
in F Through F' draw BG, and through A 
draw AH parallel to BG. Draw the tangent 
H@ through H and @. 

207. To Draw an INTERIOR TANGENT TO Two 
UneEQuaL Crrcuies. Join the centres A and B, 
and describe a semi-circle upon AB. Mark off ZD 
equal to the radius AF of the small circle. With 
centre B and radius BD (the sum of the radii of 
the two given circles), describe an arc to cut the 
semi-circle in G. Draw BG, cutting the large 
circle’s circumference in H, and through A draw 
AK (on the other side of AB) parallel to BG. 
Through HK draw the tangent required. 
Another could be drawn in this and problem 206 
if the semi-circle is described on the other side of 
the line joining the centres, and proceeding as 
above. 

208. To INscRIBE IN A GIVEN ANGLE, ABC, 
A CIRCLE oF GIvEN Ranrus (say ‘4 in.). Bisect 
the angle ABC by the line BD, and draw EF 
parallel to BC and ‘4 in. from it, intersecting 
BD in G. With G as centre and radius ‘4 in., 
describe the circle touching the sides of the 
angle in H and K. The points of contact are 
found by drawing from G, GK, and GH perpen- 
dicular to BC and BA respectively. 

209. To DEscrIBE 4 CIRCLE Passine THROUGH 
A Frxep Port D, anp Tovcutnea a GIVEN 
Straicut Link AB IN a Frxep Port C. Join 
CD and bisect it by the ndicular EF. 
Through C draw CG perpendic to AB, and 
cutting EF in G. With G as centre, and radius 
GC, describe the required circle. 

210. To DrscriBE a CrRoLE TANGENT TO A 
GIvEN StraicHTt Linz AB ann Passrna THROUGH 
Two Frxrp Ports C anp D wirHovuTr THE 
Lrvz. Join CD, and produce the line to cut 
AB in &, and make EF equal to EC. Bisect 
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DF in G and draw a semi-circle on DF with 
radius GF. At EH erect a perpendicular to DF 
cutting the semicircle in A. Mark off HK 
from £ on HA equal to EH. At K erect & 
perpendicular KL,-and bisect CD in M by the 
ndicular LM, which also cuts KD in L. 
With L eas centre and radius LK draw the 
required circle. When the given line AB is not 
parallel to the line passing through the given 

ints C and D, as in this case, two circles can 

drawn, the centre of the second one being 

at O, the intersection of LM produced meeting 
the perpendicular from N through H. 

ett. To DESCRIBE A CIRCLE TANGENT TO A 
Given STRAIGHT LINE AB, AnD Passina THROUGH 
Two Firxep Porntrs C anp D, WHICH ARE 
EQUIDISTANT FROM THE GIVEN Linz. Join 
CD and bisect the line in F by the perpendicular 
FE cutting AB in FE. Join CE or DE, and 
biseet it by the perpendicular GH cutting EF 
in G. With G as centre and radius GC describe 
the required circle. 

212. To Draw a CrecLe Passina THROUGH 
A Given Point C, troucuine A GIVEN STRAIGHT 
Linz AB, AND HAVING A GIVEN Rapivs (SAY 

1n.). Draw a line EF parallel to AB and 

inch from it. With centre C and radius of 
inch intersect EF in G. With centre G and 
radius GC describe the circle. 

218. To Descripz— A CIRCLE OF A GIVEN 
Rapivus EF, to Touch Two CoNvreraine LINES 
ABanp CD. At a distance equal to HF draw lines 
parallel to AB and CD intersecting at G. With 
G as centre and HF as radius describe the circle. 

214. To DEescrIBE A CincLE ToucHIne THREE 
GIVEN Srraiant Lines, AB, BC, ann CD, 
WHICH MAKE ANGLES WiTH Eacu OTHER. Bisect 
the angle DCB by the line CH, and the angle 
CBA by the line BF intersecting CE in G. 
From @ draw perpendiculars to the three given 
lines, then cither perpendicular (say GJ/), is 
tho radius of the required circle, to be described 
with G@ as centre. 

By this means a circle may be inscribed in a 
triangle. 

215. To DrscrIBE A CIRCLE WHICH SHALL 
Toucn Two Given Convercina Links AB ann 
AC, AnD Pass Turovan a Fixep Pomt D 
BETWEEN TuEM. Bisect the angle BAC by the 
line AE. Join D with A. From any point 
F in AK draw FG perpendicular to AC, and 
describe a circle touching AB and AC, and 
cutting AD in H. Join FH, and through D 
draw DK parallel to HF, cutting A# in K, 
which is the centro of the required circle, whose 
radius is AJ). 

216. To Drescring Two or More Circies 
TOUCHING FacH OTHER AND Two CoNVERGING 
Lines AB anp AC. Bisect the angle BAC by 
the line AD. From any point # in AD draw 
a | al apc to AB. ith E as centre and 
Ef as radius describe the circle touching AB 
and AC. Through G (the intersection of the 
circle with AD), draw HK tangential to the 
circle. Make KZ equal to KF, and at L erect 
® perpendicular to AC, cutting AD in M, which 
is the centre of the next circle. Proceed in a 
similar manner for other circles as shown. 
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OBJECT DRAWING 


For further practice in training the eye, and 
to show how to analyse an object to find a 
simple system of construction for drawing it 
correctly, we will explain the geometrical models 
called the hexagonal and octagonal: prisms. 


The Hexagonal Prism. This object 
has a regular hexagon for each of its ends, and 
oblongs for each of its other surfaces, but both 
shapes will, of course, vary infinitely in appear- 
ance according to the point of view from which 
they are seen. In 217 (which is the appearance 
of the prism when the student is directly 
opposite the end, but the object below the 
eye level), a system of construction lines (dotted), 
will be noticed—viz., AD, which is parallel to 
BC and EF; also BF and CE, vertical lines 
through B, F, and C, H, respectively. If GH 
is bisected in K, it will be seen that there are 
four equal parts along AD—viz., AG, GK, KH, 
and HD. These, of course, will not appear 
equal when the object is placed in such posi- 
tions as represented in 218-224. 

A view as shown in 218 is a good one from 
which to learn the method of drawing this object. 
Begin by determining the position of the 
corner C with relation to surrounding objects, 
then the direction of apparent slant of the 
edges BC and Cc and their respective apparent 
lengths. From B, C, and c draw vertical lines 
BF, CH, and ce, and determine the relative 
height of CH. Through F draw He converging 
with Cc, and EF with CB. Bisect CH in I, 
and BF in G. Through G and H draw AD 
converging with both CB and EHF. Fix the 
position of K by drawing the diagonal BL. 
Make HD slightly—very slightly—lJonger than 
KH, and A@ very slightly shorter than GK. 
Tae student should consider carefully why 
these are apparently different lengths, although 
in the object really the same. 

Join AB, CD, DE, and FA, which will com- 
plete the apparent shapo of the nearer end of 
the prism. Through J), #, and F draw lines 
converging with Cc. The line He intersecting 
with ce determines the height of ce. Through 
c draw dc converging downwards with DC, and 
through e draw de converging upwards with 
DE, and ef converging with HF, thus completing 
the drawing. The dotted lines at the further 
end are put in to show the full construction, 
and that again we have an instance of the 
further end being apparently slightly wider 
from a to d than from A to J at nearer end, 
but of course (owing to the convergence of Le 
with Cc) the length of ce is shorter than CE. 
The foregoing method is somewhat mechanical, 
but if the student will make careful observation 
from the model, he will find the method an 
excellent proof of the accuracy, or otherwise, 
of his capacity of judging apparent lengths, etc., 
or of guiding or even compelling him to see 
the true apparent sizes, etc., of the object. 

In 218 it should be observed that there are 
four directions of convergence: first Cc, Dd, 
Ee, and Ff converging to the right ; second, 
CB. DA, EF and ef to the left ; third, DC, FA, 


and dc downwards to the left; and fourth, 


DE, BA, and de upwards to the left. Compare 
218 with 225, which is an incorrect drawing of 
the same view, showing the many usual errors 
made by beginners. telligent consideration 
should be given to why 225 is wrong in so many 
respects. The student should place the object 
as indicated in 218, and make careful tests. 
In 220 and 222 notice how BA, DE, and ab 
converge with one another; also AF with CD 
and cd; and CB with EF and cb. Fig. 221 
shows the representation when the observer is 
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directly opposite the dotted tine LM and the 
object below the eye level. Notice the three sets 
of converging lines, and that AB is apparently 
smaller than AF’, and FH much smaller still, 
In 219 observe the peculiar apparent shape of 
the face ABba. A view like that shown in 
228 often gives considerable difficulty to begin- 
ners owing to very much foreshortening of the: 
visible end, but it is constructed just like 218, 
Fig. 284 is also rather difficult because of 
the tilting of the object, but keen observation 
of the model will enable the student to overcome 
such difficulties. 
Notice that the 
corners # and F are 
not vertically above 
B and C reapec- 
tively, and that the 
construction — lines 
FB, EC, fb, and ec, 
converge downwards. 
There are also, as 
in 218, four direc- 
tions of convergence. 

The Octagonal 
Prism. This 
model has a regular 
octagon at each end, 
but. oblongs for cach 
of its other surfaces, 
and both shapes 
may have an infinite 
number of appear- 
ances from different 
points of view. Fig. 
226 is an end view, 
and shows how the 
regular octagon may 
be se in a 
square ABCD, 
Then, if the relative 
sizes of BO and GH 
are determined the 
construction 1s 
casily made, for AF, 
AM, BF, BG, CH, 
CJ, DK, and DL are 
all equal in this 
view. Draw the 
construction lincs ag 
indicated, 

Fig. 227 zives the 
usual system of 
guide jines. First 
determine the posi- 
tion and distance 
apurt of the vertical 
lines AB and CD, 
and obtain the 
appazent height of 
YD. Draw CB and 
DA converging at 
the correct angle 
towards the left, 
thus completing the 
apparent shape of 
the skeleton square 
ABCD. Then by 
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careful comparison fix the posi- 
tions of the points G, H, J, and 
kK, and through each draw the 
respective construction lines. 
which at certain intersections 
give the positions of the 
corners of the  octagon’s 
ayparent shape. Join these 
corners by the lines ag shown. 
The completion of the drawing 
needs only care in observa- 
tion as regards proportion and 
convergence of certain edges. 
Fig. 227 should be compared 
with the incorrect drawing 
shown in 234, which contains 
very many errors usually made 
by careless observers. By in- 
telligently criticising a bad 
drawing, and finding out why 
it is wrong, a student may 
sometimes Jearn more about 
the correct way it should he 
drawn than if he merely looked 
at a true representation of it ; 
and, moreover, certain prin- 
ciples will be more decply im- 
pressed upon his mind. 

There is no need to give 
detailed explanations of the 
other representations of the 
octagonal prisin as shown in 
228-288, as the drawings, with 
the dotted construction lines, 
speak for themselves as regards 
the method to be used in 
obtaining tho various apparent 
shapes, The student must 
place the prism as indicated 
and draw from the object. Fig. 
229 is the appearance when 
the student is opposite tho 
front face but the object below 
the eye level. Fig. 280 gives 
the representation when 
viewed from a point opposite 
the line DM. Fig. 281 shows 





how the drawing should be OBJECTS DRAWN ON THE SAME PRINCIPLES AS THE HEXAGONAL AND 


made when scen from a 

point practically opposite the edge F/. Fig. 282 
shows the drawing of the difficult view when the 
near end is much foreshortened, while 288 is 
perhaps more difficult still, as the object is 
tilted upwards directly away from tho observer, 
and oe attention should be given to the 
foreshortening of the near end, as well as the 


oe direction of convergence of certain 
WIAA. 


OCTAGONAL PRISMS 


Application of the Principles in 
this Lesson. It is sometimes difficult to 
obtain objects which are hexagonal or octagonal 
in shape, but drawings are given in 285-287, 
289, and 240. The objects should, in some cases, 
be placed lying over on their sides, so as to give 
further practice in drawing difficult views, and 
to give opportunities for improving the powers 
of observation to a higher level of excellence, 


Continued 
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By Dr. C. W. SALEEBY 


The Force of Gravity. Before we 
consider the importance of gravitation in relation 
to the world as a whole we must pay some 
attention to the facts of gravitation as they 
are witnessed at the surface of the earth. The 
first thing to determine, if possible, is the intensity 
of the force of gravity at the earth’s surface. We 
may measure this by measuring the acceleration 
which gravity produces on any body free to 
move under its action alone. The size of tho 
body which we choose for observation is of no 
importance ; the same acceleration will be pro- 
duced, as we saw in the first chapter, whether 
we choose a feather or a piece of lead. We have 
already stipulated that we are to observe the 
force of gravity alone, and therefore the resist- 
ante of the air must be excluded. 


The student is sometimes puzzled to under- 
stand how it is that tho acceleration is the samc 
whether we choose s massive body or a “ light” 
one. He argues that the force of gravity is 
proportional to the mass of the mutually attract- 
ing bodies ; if, therefore (he says), the mass of 
the body we study be increased, surely the 
resulting force will be greater, and therefore 
the body will fall with greater rapidity? Now, 
until the last clause the student is quite right ; 
certainly, when we increase the mass of the body 
we examine, the force of gravity will be increased, 
but it is increased exactly in proportion to the 
work it has to do. In the case of the small body, 
it has to move only a small amount of matter ; 
in the case of the more massive body it has to 
move a much greater amount of matter, and its 
force is exactly proportional to the mass of 
matter in question ; hence the velocity which is 
imparted to the two hodies is precisely the same 
in both cases. 

Now, it is possible to determine the intensity 
of gravity by allowing a body to fall and ob- 
serving the velocity which it has gained in a 
second, but this method is exceedingly difficult, 
unless we are to be contented with a very rough 
estimate. 

The method usually chosen depends upon the 
fact that the period of vibration or oscillation of 
a pendulum depends strictly upon the dimensions 
of the pendulum and the intensity of gravitation. 
Experiments with a pendulum are capable of 
great delicacy of observation. 


The Value of Gravitation. The 
intensity of the force of gravitation—that is 
to say, of the earth’s gravitation—is symbolised 
in physics by the letter “gy.” The value of 
“gy” varies in different parts of the werld, for 
the earth is not a true sphere, and thus different 
parts of its surface are at different distances 


from the centre. In the British Isles the value 
of “ g,” as determined by the direct method, by 
pendulum experiment, and by other means, is 
about 32:2 ft. per second per second. This 
phrase is somewhat confusing at first, the repeti- 
tion of the phrase “ per second” seems stupid, 
but in point of fact it is quite sensible. The 
assertion is that gravity produces during every 
second of its action an acceleration of 32-2 ft. per 
second—that is to say, its force is equal to an 
acceleration of 32°2 ft. per second per second. 
It need hardly be said that: gravity docs not act 
intermittently, but continuously ; we use the 
period of a second merely for convenience, ‘The 
value of “g” at the Equator is less than 32:1 ; 
at the Poles it is about 32°25. This is equivalent 
to saying that a body is heavier at the Poles 
than at the Equator. Tho value of “g” at the 
Equator (more precisely represented by the 
figures 32°091) is less than the figure at the Poles 
in the first place because, owing to the shape of 
the carth (which is a sphere flattencd at the 
Poles, or an oblate spheroid), » body at the 
Equator is more distant from the carth’s centre 
than the same body at the Poles ; and, secondly, 
becau e of the centrifugal force at the Equator, 
due to the carth’s rotation, which tends to 
hurl the body outwards, and so diminishes the 
apparent force of the carth’s gravitation. 


Specific Gravity. More for the sake 
of convenience than because the subject has a 
logical place here, we must now discuss the 
question of specific gravity. Tho word gravity 
is here used in a slightly different sense to that 
which has preceded. The word specific in this 
phrase is used in a sense frequently employed 
in physics, as for instance, in the phrase spreefic 
heat. This specific gravity is the representation 
of the amount of stulf contained in any substance 
in proportion to the volume of the substance 
taken ; hence it is mercly a measurement of the 
massiveness of the substance. Most of us, in our 
day, have been puzzled by the question: Which 
is the heavier, a pound of feathers or a pound of 
lead 2? Of course, by the definition, they are 
both of the same weight, but their density is very 
different ; and this gives us the key to the 
meaning of specific gravity, though of course no 
one would attempt to determine the specific 
gravity of feathers. For convenience, it is 
necessary to have some standard by which to 
compare all substances, and this standard is 
furnished us by water. 

Distilled water is taken at the temperature of 
4° C., which is its temperature of maximum 
density. If, now, we compare the weight 
of a given volume of any substance with the 
weight of an equal volume of water at this 
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temperature, we obtain a figure or ratio which is 
known as the specific gravity of the substance 
we are cxamining. 


Density. [et us now consider density. 
The absolute density of a substance means 
the amount of matter contained in a unit 
volume of that substance. Hence, if ‘‘m’”’ be 
the mass, and “v”’ the volume of the substance, 


then its density will be equal to ie but when we 


determine specific gravities, we are determining 
relative densitics. But it is sufficient for our 
purpose to make only relative measurements, 
though what we really want to get at is an 
absolute measurement of the actual amount of 
stuff the substance contains in a given space or 
volume. The reason why tho relative measurc- 
ment suffices is that, as Newton proved, the mass 
of a substance, or the quantity of matter in it, is 
proportional to its weight; hence, if we take 
the weight of a unit mass of water at its maxi- 
mum density (viz., when it has the temperature 
above stated) as unit density, then the specific 
gravity of the substance will be identical with its 
density. This proposition may be stated in 
abstract terms thus. The relative specific 
gravity of any substance is an accurate measure 
of its absolute specific gravity, and thus of its 
density. All these propositions depend upon 
the Newtonian proof that weight is proportional 
to mass. 

Determination of Specific Gravity. 
This offors no difficultics in the case of regularly- 
shaped bodies which we can weigh by the usual 
means—the balance or the spring. But this 
method will not suffice unless the body is of such 
a shape that we are also able accurately to 
determine its volume. When a body is of an 
irregular shape, it is impossible by dircct 
measurement to ascertain its volume—that is, 
the amount of space it occupies. It was the 
great discovery of Archimedes that enabled us 
to ascertain without difficulty the volume of an 
irregular body by immersing it in water, and 
observing the degree to which the water rises. 
This is what he did with Hiero’s crown. Not 
only so, a body which is wholly immersed in 
water loses a part of its weight, which is exactly 
equal to the weight of the water which it dis- 
places ; hence, by weighing tho amount of dis- 
placed water we readily ascertain the weight of 
water equal in volume to any body. 


The Hydrometer. The instrument for 
obtaining the specific gravity of a liquid is the 
hydrometer. The principle of this instrument is 
known as “ Archimedes’ principle,” which may he 
thus stated, When a body ts wholly or partiy 
immersed in a fluid, tt loses tn weight an amount 
equal to the weight of the “displaced fluid. The 
common hydrometer consists of a weighted and 
graduated glass tube, which is suspended in the 
liquid to be tested, and the depth to which it 
sinks or the level at which it floats indicates the 
vo gravity of the liquid. Upon the stem of 
the hydrometer there is marked the point to 
which it would sink in distilled water at 4° C, 
If the liquid be heavier than water, the 
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hydrometer will float at a higher level, and 
vice verad, A great improvement is now effected 
in the common hydrometer by adding to it a 
thermometer in the stem. Thus the reading 
which it affords is a reading of the specific 
gravity of the liquid at the temperature simul- 
tancously indicated by the thermometer. This 
is an important matter, since the specific gravity 
of a liquid varies with its temperature. As a 
rule, the addition of heat to a liquid increases 
its volume, or rather, the ratio of its volume to 
its mass—that is to say, it lowers its specific 
gravity. 

Density of Water. A remarkable exvep- 
tion to this rule is furnished by water. When 
heat is added to water, at, say, 1° C. (just above 
freezing-point), the water does not expand, but 
contracts; it goes on contracting until the 
tempcrature of 4° C. is reached. If the tempera- 
ture be raised beyond this point, the water 
starts to expand again, thus behaving like all 
other liquids beyond this point. This peculiar 
property of water—in virtue of which ice is 
lighter than water of 1, 2, 3, or 4° C.—is one of 
the most important physical proporties of this 
exceedingly important substance. If water 
behaved according to the ordinary rule, ice 
would naturally be heavier than liquid water of 
any tempcrature, and would therefore sink, 
whereas, as we know, it floats. This is very 
fortunate, for otherwise the ice formed in cold 
weather would sink to the bottom of lakes or 
seas, which would thus be gradually piled up 
winter after winter by successive laycrs of ice ; 
but in virtue of the fact that ice, in defiance of 
the general rule, has a lower specific gravity than 
water of a higher temperature than its own, it 
floats, and thus the sun’s rays—when their 
strength returns—are able to melt it. Human 
life would be impossible were it not for this one 
property of water alone. 


The hydrometer is very widely used in various 
forms. It is constantly employed by the brewer 
and the exciseman, who usually call it an 
alcoholometer, since their purposc is to ascertain 
the strength of a spirit. When it is used to 
ascertain the quality of milk, it is called a 
lactometer. The greatcr the amount of solid 
matter dissolved in the milk, tho greater is its 
Specific gravity. Similarly, the physician desires 
to test, by mcans of the hydrometer, the specific 
gravity of many of the bodily fluids. 


Specific Gravity Bottle. But there are 
other cases where other means of ascertaining 
the specific gravity of a substance have to be 
employed. There is, for instance, what is called 
the specific gravity bottle, sometimes used for 
liquids, sometimes for solids. The bottle is con- 
structed to hold precisely a thousand grains of 
water at the temperature now familiar ; and the 
stopper of the bottle has a hole through which 
the contents can ooze when the stopper is driven 
home. Supposing, now, we wish to ascertain 
the specific gravity of small shot, we take a 
given weight of the shot and insert it in such a 
bottle already filled with water. The amount of 
water that escapes from the bottle in order to 


make room for the shot is equal in volu ne to the 
shot inserted. We have already weighed the 
shot, and we now weigh the water displaced by 
it. The ratio of the first weight to the second 
is the specific gravity of the shot. Similarly. we 
may ascertain the specific gravitv of a fluid 
which is lighter than water. 1f, for instance, we 
find that we can squeeze only 715 grains of 
ether into a bottle which will hold 1,000 grains 
of water at the same temperature. we are 
able to state that the specific gravity of 
ether is "715, the specific gravity of water 
being taken as ]. For convenience we 
usually use 1,000 instead of 1, and adapt 
our other measurements to this figure ; thus, 
the specific gravity of human blood is 1055, 
of ether 715, and so forth. [See below. ] 

In order to obtain perfect results it 
would be obviously necessary to have con- 
stant temperature, and to have the pressure 
of the various gases within the globe 
always the same. 

Here follows a list of some important 
specific gravities : 
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treatment involves an interruption in our study 
of gravitation in general. The term centre of 
gravity is itself open to criticism. A much more 
correct term is centre of mass or centre of 
inertia. It may be defined as that point about 
which two or mor. particles are in equilibrium. 
We have already discussed the question of 
equilibrium, and seen that it) depends upon 
an equality in the moments of the forces. Now 
in every body there is a point about which 
it will balance, and this point we call its 
centre of gravity. Some bodies are such 
that their centre of gravity is really central, 
and these are called centrobaric bodies. 
In the case of a sphere, for instance, 
whether solid or hollow, the foree of the 
earth’s gravity acts upon it, no matter in 
what position the sphere be placed, just as 
if all the matter of the sphere were con- 
densed at. its centre ; and that centre is its 
centre of gravity. A rectangular plate, 
again, will be balanced by a thread support- 
ing it at the point where its two diagonals 
intersect one another ; but in the case of 


Solids. irregular bodies the position of the centre 

Platinum (rolled) 22°L Diamonds...  3°5 of gravity cannot be so readily ascertained. 
4 . ‘ 6° 
se He eee oe Now, we have said that the centre of 
Silver 10°5 Ice 0-9 gravity is the point where the whole 
Sues ve : Sets <a weight of the substance may be considered 
Iron (wrought) 78 Potassium... 0°'9 and = the hody will ec libri 

. (cast) .. 72 Lithium .. 0°6 as massed ; the hody will be in equilibrium 
Tin 73 Cork 0-2 if this point is supported. Let us, then, 
i eres " pick up an irregularly shaped plate of 
M cece ; fae ee we es elt the centre 
Mercury 3°59 Sea water .. 1°0: of gravity. e hang it up by a strin 
Sulphuric acid 1°84 Petroleum... 0°84 attached i it at Sas sca we find 
Blood .. 1°05 Alcohol 0°79 that it assumes a certain position. If we 
Milk... —_ 1°03 Ether om prolong downwards to the carth the line 

In the Encyclopedia Britannica, uypRo- Of the string, we may be certain that the 
Vol. 12, page 541, the reader will find meter Centre of gravity will he in that line, for 


several hundreds of precise measurements 
of the densities of various bodies. 
Specific Gravity of Gases. Lastly, as 
to specific gravity of gases. The ascertaining 
of this is a matter of more difficulty, but 
it follows the same principles. Our business 
is to determine the relative weight of the 
gas in question and of air; much better, how- 
ever, is to take the lightest known gas-—v7z.. 
hydrogen—instead of air as our standard of 
comparison fur gases. Relatively 
to hydrogen, the specific gravity 
of air is about 14°4, and of 
oxygen 16. One method of 
finding the specitic gravity of a 
gas may be quoted. It consists —--—- -\- 
in successive weighingsofa brass = == t—S™S 
globe to which an air pump can 1 
be attached. The globe is 
weighed when all the air has been extracted from 
it ; it is weighed when full of air, and when full 
of the gas we are examining. Thus we ascertain 
the weight of the air and the weight of the gas, 
and thus the specific gravitv. If we are using 
hydrogen as our unit, we will fill the globe, not 
with air, but with hydrogen. 


Centre of Gravity. This is another 
term which must be dealt with here, though its 


ee 
—— 
omen 





we have said that the centre of gravity is 
the point around which the whole substance 
of the body might be supposed to be massed, 
and upon which the earth’s attraction acts ; 
hence, the centre of gravity must lic im- 
mediately under the supporting string since 
then we will have the earth's attraction acting 
downwards and the tension of the string acting 
upwards in the same straight line. the two forces 
neutralising one another so that the plate hangs 
steadily or in equilibrium. If, 
now, the plate be hung up at 
~ another point and a jine be 
~ drawn upon it in continuance 
of the line of string, the centre 
of gravity must correspond to 
the only point which this line 
and the previous one have in 
common—wz., the ‘point where 
they cut one another. 


Equilibrium. We are now in a # saclay 
to add somewhat to the remarks already made 
on the subject of equilibrium. We said that a 
body is in a state of stable equilibrium when it 
tends to return to its original position after the 
temporary application of a disturbing force, 
whereas it is in a state of unstable equilibrium 
when the temporary application of any new 
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force casos a permanent change in its position. 
We also said that the conditions of stable 
equilibrium are satisfied when a vertical line 
dropped from the centre of gravity of the 
body in question falls within the ‘area of 
ground formed by joining all the points at 
which the body is supported. But having 
considered the question of gravity at further 
length, we arc now in a position to state the 
law which determines the difference between 
unstable and stable equilibrium, and which also 
brings the fact of neutral equilibrium into 
relation with them. 

We may say that a body is in stable equilibrium 
when any displacing force tends to ratse the 
centre of gravity. It is in unstable equilibrium 
when a disturbing force tends to lower it. This 
law is intelligible now, but it would not have 
been so before, for we have come to regard the 
centre of gravity as that point at which the 
whole weight of the body may be supposed to 
be concentrated. Hence the force that tends 
to raise the centre of gravity is doing work 
against. gravitation, and, when the force ceases 
to act, gravitation (which never ceases to act) 
pul the body back to its original position ; 
rence its equilibrium is stable. On the con- 
trary, the displacement which lowers the centre 
of gravity is a displacement which gravitation 
favours; and when the displacing force is 
removed the body shows no tendency to return 
to its former position; there is no force to 
make it do so. 

The Illustration of the Egg. Ict us 
take the illustration of the egg. The egg may 
be balanced for a moment on its point, but 
its equilibrium is unstable because any dis- 
placement involves a lowering of its centre of 
gravity. If, now, the egg be rested on its 
side we may consider the case of displacing 
forces applied to it in two directions. The 
egg may be rolled along the table by a push 
applied to it at one side. When friction and 
the resistance of the air have arrested its move- 
ment, the egg will come to rest. It is in a state 
of neutral equilibrium, for, assuming that the 
yolk of the egg is centrally situated, the centre 
of gravity of the egg has neither been raised nor 
lowered by this displacing force. 
we attempt to tilt up the egg by applying the 
finger at one end, we find that so far as such a 
force is concerned the egg is in a state of stable 
equilibrium, for now we are attempting to 
raise its centre of gravity, and as soon as the 
displacing force is removed the egg returns. 
after a few oscillations, to that position of 
stable equilibrium in which its centre of gravity 


If, however, - 


is as low as possible—that is to say, the position 
the retention of which is favoured by the whole 
force of gravitation. 


Equilibrium in Boate and Ships. This 
principle is not infrequently a matter of life and 
death. Let us take, for instance, the case of acci- 
dents in a rowing boat. Why should the stability 
of a hoat be affected when one of its occupants 
rises ? Why should fatal accidents often occur 
when two of them rise at once? The answer 
is that the centre of gravity of the whole 
system, boat and contents, is raised, and it is 
of course raised higher when two of the occu- 
pants are standing than when one only is 
standing. The higher the centre of gravity of 
the xystem, the more likely is a slight oscillation 
or displacement to swamp it. 


Let us now take the case of a floating ship. 
Tt has its centre of gravity ; it also has what 
is known as the centre of buoyancy*, which is 
the centre of gravity of the water which is 
displaced by the ship. The weight of this 
displaced water is one of the forces acting upon 
the ship, and it acts upon the ship at the centre 
of buoyancy. Now, when the ship is floating 
on an even keel, ita centre of gravity is above its 
centre of buoyancy, but the two are in the 
same vertical line, which is the middle line of 
the ship [4]. 

Now, when the ship is tilted [2] its centre of 
buoyancy is shifted to one side of the centre 
of gravity. The weight of the ship acts still 
through the centre of gravity [G], whilst the 
re-active pressure or buoyancy of the displaced 
water acts vertically upwards through the new 
centre of buoyancy [B], in a line which cuts the 
middle line of the ship at the point M; this 
point is called the metacentre. The essential 
for the stability of the vessel is that the meta- 
centre be above the centre of gravity ; so long 
as this is so the weight of the ship and the 
buoyancy form what is called a couple, which 
tends to right the vessel. Jf the metacentre 
were below the centre of gravity, the couple 
would tend still further to roll the vessel over 
Hence, a ship must be so constructed that when 
she is displaced the centre of buoyancy comes 
to be at some distance from the middle line, 
and the metacentre well above the centre of 
gravity. The object of putting ballast in a 
vessel is to lower the centre of gravity. The 
removal] of the ballast is thus equivalent in 
result to standing up in a rowing boat. 


* This is situated, of course, nowhere in the displaced 
water, but at some point in the ship. . 
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Explanation 





By Professor HENRY ROBINSON 


T is now proposed to explain a few methods 
of surveying more or less applicable to 
particular branches of work. 

Railway Surveying. The = details 
necessury for preparing plans and sections of a 
proposed railway line in this country are dealt 
with in another course, on PARLIAMENTARY 
SURVEYING. The subject of railway surveying 
is itself a large one, embracing as it does the 
preliminary survey, or reconnaissance, for a 
railway in unexplored countries, where the maps, 
if any exist, are inferior, to making the final 
survey and setting out the line. The positions 
of the centre lines with regard to one another, 
and taking the levels in order to fix the gradients 
of the line, are carried out by the methods 
already explained. It must be assumed for 
the purposes 
of this course 
- u6that)=36lthe 
~ fe. general route 
ix determin- 
ed, and that 
it is necess- 
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50. CHAIN AND OFFSET METHOD 
centre line of the railway, to 
fill in the curves, and to peg 
out the positions where the 
banks and cuttings will appear on the 
surface of the ground. 

In this country, where the Ordnance 
maps are good, and contour lines are 
shown, a sufficient approximation as to 
the gencra] route can very often he made 
from them, with perhaps a few levels at the most 
important points, care being taken to interfere as 
little as possible with existing works. The main 
point isto get the most direct route with as little 
cutting, embankment or tunnelling as possible, 
without sacrificing directness from point to 
voint. If cutting be necessary it should as 
nearly as possible equalise the stuff required 
forembankment. The steepness of the gradients 
and the sharpness of the curves must depend to 
a great extent on the purposes for which the 
line is to be employed. 

In the event of the ends of two lines having 
to be joined by curves, one of the three follow- 
ing methods may be employed : 
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61. SECOND METHOD 


1]. With chains and offsets 
2. With theodolite and chain. 
3. With two theodolites, 

Chain and Offset Method. Onc 
method with chain and offsets is sufficient, and 
is shown by 50.) The point at which the curve 
commences is called the tangent point, and is 
shown at A. A length, L, is set off along the 
tangent line, and an offset O (calculated as shown 
in the illustration), is measured, mecting the 
line AB at B. AB is made equal to L. The 
method of fixing the point B is to pin down one 
end of the chain at A, and one end of the offset 
at the end of L. The chain is then swung away 
until the other end of the offset and the chain, 
when quite tight, coincide, which fixes the 
point B, or the first point on the curve. 

The bottom part of the figure shows how all 
succeeding offsets are taken, and that the second 
and all following offsets are twice the first 
one. 

Theodolite and Chain Method. The 
simple method of ranging railway curves by 
means of tangential angles, set out by the theo- 
dolite and chain, will now be treated. 

The illustration [52] gives the relations 
between the various factors in calculating the 
tangential angle. The length of the 
chord is called [L.. and the radius of 
the curve RK. When it is required to 
set out a curve of any particular radius 
between two straight lines it 
is nCcessary to find first the 
two tangent points at which 
the curve starts. The pro- 
ductionof these two straight 
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thod of calculating the lengths of the lines 
LM and LN is shown in 58, 


The calculated length of the tangent line is . 


net out each way from the point of intersection 
L [51], and stakes are driven in 

at the tangont points M and N. 

Next we must find Q [51]. 6 
The method of calculating this 
is shown on the lower part of 
58. This point is set out with 
the theodolite by bisscting the 
intersection angle, and ranging 
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to twice the 
first, one end 
of the chain 
is held at the 

e just 
fixcel, and the 
second point 
is found. 

It often 
happens that 
some obsta- 
cle, such as 
a wood or 
hill, prevents 
the whole of 
a curve be- 
ing set out 
from the tangent points. Fig. 55 shows how 
to range a new tangent point 
from any point on the curve. 

The point of intersection is 
frequently not accessible, so 
that its position has to be cal- 
culated trigonometrically, ‘and 
the tangents determined in the 
same manner. Fig. 56 shows 
how this may be done. 

The directions of the tangent 
lines are known. Any two points, 
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it in with the instrument. I+ AB ANOBDARE TANCENT LINES J and K, are chosen, and the 
is usual to sct out part of the » AB BC distance chained. The distances 
curve from each tangent point ano ZBAC=2 BCA JA and KB are calculated, as 
to minimise errors of lateral eaaid ne ape shown in the illustration. They 







deviation, pegs being put in at 
equal intervals all along the 
curve or centre line of the rail- 
way, say at every chain. If 
these pegs are kept at the even 
chains it follows naturally that 
the tangent point rarely coin- 
cides with one of the chain pegs, and therefore 
the first peg at. each end is only a fraction of a 
chain from the tangent point. 
It therefore becomes necessary 
to calculate the length of the 
curve in order to make the 
pegging out from both ends 
coincide in closing in the 
curve. The method of doing 
this is shown in 54, and 
serves as an excellent check 
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are then chained, and _ the 
tangent points A and B fixed. 
The curve is then set out as 
explained previously. 

Method by Two Theo= 
dolites. The third method of 
setting out curves by two theo- 
dolites, one set up at each tangent point, is 
illustrated by 57. 


UP FURTHER TANCENTI AL 


B and C are the tangent 
points. The telescope of the 
theodolite at B is directed 
to ©, and the tangential 
angles set out from BC, while 
the tangential angles are set 
out from CF by the theodolite 
at C. The intersection of 
these angles fixes the various 
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on the work. » JKB 5 =152"5 points on the curve, as A,, 
It now remains to be seen eo meee oa Ay, ete. 

how these various factors are = After pegging-out the centre 

set out. The theodolite, after a/*Rap, eae geo line of a railway, the “ side 

being used at L for findin (R p34 Cy ean widths,” as they are termed, 

the intersection angle, an SILA . SELB . SINC have to be set out to indicate 


the middle point of the curve, 
is removed to M or N, and 
after being set up, is sighted 
on to L, and the first tan- 
gential angle is taken. One 
end of the chain is then fixed 
at the tangent point, and the 
other end is moved until the 
cross hairs of the theodolite cut the peg held at 
the end, which gives the first point on the 
curve. The next angle is then set out equal 
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23-667 CHAINS the ground that will be occu- 
pied by banks or cuttings 
when the line has been con- 
structed, which will depend 
on the depth of the cutting. 


way ) or the height of the bank, and 


56. INTERSECTION POINT INACCESSIBLE thc ratio of slopes of the sides. 


Fig. 58 shows a practical 
method of doing this. The point C is the centre 
of this particular section. tris required to find 
out where the side slopes of the cutting will cut 


ground. 

to be horizontal as HC, and compute 
the half width. In the illustration this would 
be 18 ft. for the half formation width (AB), 
and 40 ft. for the slopes (for a depth of 20 ft. 
with slopes of two to one), making altogether 
58 ft. It is obvious that, for sloping ground, 
this width will be greater on one side than on 
the other. Taking the lower side, an approxi- 
mate point is chosen and fixed by measuring 
down the slope some distance less than 58 ft. 
The difference of level of this point and the 
centre point C is found. This difference of 
level multiplied by the ratio of slopes (2 to 1) 
will give a figure to be subtracted from the 
calculated 58 ft. to give another trial point. 
One or two 
trials = will 
generally 
suffice. In 
the case of 
the uphill 
side, the 
amount 
found by 
the differ- 
ence of level 
‘of C and 
some chosen 
point greater than 58, multiplied by the ratio 

of the slopes, must be added to 58. 

As an example, let us suppose that the staff 
had been held at E, the correct point, and that 
the distance measured was 54 ft; then the 
difference of level between C and E was 2 ft. 
This multiplied by the ratio of slopes (2 to 1) = 
4 and 58 —4 =54, the point already chosen. In 
the case of embankments the exact opposite 
would occur, as the toc of the bank would cut 
the uphill side at a less distance from the centre 
line than the down- pr 
hillside. An instru- i 
ment which is useful 
for determining the 
slope of the ground 
is the Clinometer. 

Clinometer. 
This useful hand 
instrument [59] is 
for determining the 
slope of the ground 
or the angle it makes 
with the horizon. 
From the _illustra- 
tion it will be seen 
to consist of two 
arms jointed at one 
end and provided with spirit-levels (L), the 
top arm having “‘ sights ” (S1 and S2), through 
which the inclination is observed. The value of 
the inclination in degrees is taken from the 
graduated scale (A), and’the gradient is directly 
obtained from a table (P) marked on the side 
of the lower arm.* 





57. TWO THEODOLITE METHOD 


* For example, a reading on the scale A = 6° the 
t will found from the table (P) to be 1 in 9°5. 
Eavgree aide of the lower arm is a table giving the 

ris® in per yard for angiés up to 45°. 
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Mine Pastel rar In ork igor ing out sur- 
veys un und a few special arrangements 
have to be adopted to po es that acouracy 
which is of the greatest importance, The 
survey is n » not only as a record of 
existing works, but also to enable extensions 
of the headings and workings to be planned 
with regard to the minerals to be mined. In 
mines in this country the chain of 66 ft. is 
usually employed for measuring the survey 
lines, which are fixed by means of traversing. In 
making underground surveys by traversing 
with the magnetic needle, care must be taken 
that no disturbance of the needle is caused by 
the proximity of metalliferous substances, 
either the ore to be extracted, or rails, trolley 
lines, etc., in the workin Where such causes 
of disturbance exist, the lines have to be set out 
by angular observation rather than by magnetic 
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58. SETTING OUT ON SIDELONG GROUND 


bearings. An instrument that has been em- 
ployed largely for underground traversing is 
the circumfcrentor, or miner’s dial. 


Circumferentor. Fig. 60 is an_ illus- 
tration of a circumferentor, or miner’s dial, 
manufactured by Messrs. Troughton and Simms. 
In the simplest forms the telescope and the 
vertical limb are omitted, and two vertical 
vanes, similar to the prismatic compass, are 
employed instead. The instrument illustrateo 
is capable of being levelled by the screws (L), 
and the bearings of the lines are read by means 
of a vernier in the 
dial (1D), which has 
also oa = =6magnetic 
needle enclosed in 
it. Vertical angles 
are read on the 
limb by raising or 
depressing the tele- 
scope. 

ighting the 
Lines. Owing to 
the surveys having 
to be carried out in 
the dark, various 
arrangements have 
to be adopted for 
lighting the lines. 
For long survey lines, a candle flame is the best 
object to sight, but care must be taken to shield 
it from draughts. When, however, the lines 
are short, sights are taken to a plumb-line 
suspended from the station point. In collieries 
where the risk of explosion from fire-damp has 
to be considered, the safety-lamp is employed, 
and should be supported on a tripod, which can 
be levelled in order to get it horizontal. In 
many cases the traffic of trolleys to and from the 
faces in tunnelling renders it desirable to mark 
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all station points used for the alignment on the 
roof or overhead timbering, and to suspend 
plumb-lines therefrom, so that a line can be 
a _ produced or a sight 
- "i taken with a theo- 
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pinion gear. The terminal ends in a ae 
point, which is directed upwards on 
to the station mark. One of the 
most difficult operations is the trans- 
ference of a base-line down a shaft. 
The method of using two plumb-lines 
of ateel or brass wire, with heavy 
weights hanging into tubs of water or 
oil to retard vibration, is usually 
adopted. The vertical measurements 
are made with steel tapes or rods. 
In inclined shafts the rod method is 
preferable. 

When using a steel tape for very 
accurate work, the temperature of 
the surrounding air should be 
observed, and also the tension of the 
tape. A spring tension dynamo- 
meter attached to one end of the 
tape affords an easy way of 
ensuring the same tension at each 
measurement. 

Tranaferring Stations 
Below Ground. Fig. 62 shows 
one method of getting a station from the surface, 
below ground. By this method a board is firmly 
nailed to the shaft, and is provided with an 
iron plate and clips, which are clamped to the 
board. The plate can be gently moved under 
the clips by tapping with a hammer. The 
plumb-line is suspended over the plate, as 
shown, and its position fixed by ranging it in 
line by means of a theodolite set behind it, and 
adjusted on to a point on the line above ground. 
which it is required to produce below ground. 
A similar arrangement is fixed on the other 
side of the shaft, and the line thus set out can 
be produced below ground. Great care is 
necessary in producing these lines, on account 
of the shortness of the base available. In the 
event of there being two shafts connected 
together, a plumb-line can be taken down each, 
and the station at the bottom fixed. They can 
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then be connected together by traversing both 
below and above ground. en taking sights 
to a suspended plumb-line, it is necessary that 
all vibration should have ceased. The sight 
must be kept on the wire for some length of 
time, in order to be certain that the point is 
the correct one and not some other the 
vertical taken up by the very slow vibration 
of the wire that is nearl daar ible except 
by long observation. Iron plumb-bobs have 
been known to be drawn by induced magnetism 
in iron in the vicinity, and to make the line 
leave its vertical position. This can be prevented 
by using brass bobs. 

As an instance showing how errors may occur 
through the transference of lines down deep 
shafts, the following is an extract from an article 
in the “Engineering and Mining Journal” of 
April, 1902, on the divergence of long plumb- 
lines. ‘The plumb-lines were used to transfer 
an azimuth from the surface to an underground 
level, and were 4,250 feet in length. They con- 
sisted of No. 24 piano wire, and 
the bobs were of cast iron and 
— weighed 50 Ib. each, the latter 
being immersed in pails of 
cylinder oil for the purpose of 
retarding vibration. Measure- 
ments between their upper and 
lower extremities showed a 
divergence of ll ft. After a 
very thorough investigation, it 
was found that this displace- 
ment was simply due to air- 
currents. For the above reasons 
some engineers prefer to employ 
a form of transit theodolite 
specially made for this purpose.” 

The scales adopted for plot- 
ting mine surveys will depend to 
some extent on the size of the 
property. A very 
useful map can be 
prepared with a scale 
of two 
chains 
to the 
inch for 
small 
mines, and for large 
propertics it will be 
found that 3 or 4 chains 
to the inch may have to 
be the scale adopted 

Al! the underground 
observations should be 
carefully recorded on the 
plan of the workings as 
the work proceeds. If 
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TONIC SOL-FA SYSTEM 


Various Musical Notations. Principles on which the Tonic Sol-fa 
System is based. Use of the Standard Scale. The Modulator 


THE Staff notation of music is the universal 
notation, the notation of the whole musical 
world. As such, it can never be superseded. 
Like the doctor’s Latin prescription, it may be 
read with equal facility in England or Italy, in 
Germany or Spain. But other musical notations 
have heen devised, just as “ universal languages ”’ 
have been evolved in alleviation of the confusion 
of Babel. Rousseau, the French author and critic, 
suggested, but afterwards discarded, a notation 
in which the notes of the scale were indicated 
by Arabic numerals. The same principle is the 
leading feature of the Chevé syatem. now largely 
used in France; and in certain essentials the 
Tonic Sol-fa notation of letters, the subject of the 
present lessons, corresponds with both. It is 
practically the only notation (apart from the 
Staff, of course) which demands to be considered 
seriously as a real and live factor in musical 
education, though its use is confined almost 
solely to England and English-speaking countries, 
It has a great and growing “ literature ”’ of its own ; 
more than a million and a half of children are 
learning tosing from it in British primary schools, 
and choral societies and church choirs allover the 
country owe to it almost their very existence. 

The Founder of Tonic Sol-fa. From 
his interest in school and congregational singing 
the Rev. John Curwen was led to take up the 
subject of teaching to sing at sight. Miss Glover, 
a teacher at Norwich, had already succeeded in 
removing from music something of the mystery 
of sharps and flats, minims and crotchets, and 
had formed out of her Do, Re, Mi diagram a kind 
of primitive lettcr notation which the charity 
children among whom she laboured found no 
difficulty in reading. Her method of sol-faing 
differed entirely from that which Mainzer and 
Hullah taught in thcir popular classes. These 
masters adopted the common French system of 
making the sol-fa syllables only substitute names 
for the fixed notes C, D, E, F, G, A, B. Miss 
Glover, on the other hand, followed the scientific 
usage of England, which makes Doh always the 
key-note, whatever the absolute pitch of that 
note may be. 

Her plan, briefly stated, was to teach the 
thing music, apart from its signs and names, and 
to delay the introduction to the accepted mode 
of writing it until the pupil had obtained a 
mastery of the thing itself. Mr. Curwen had 
already come to see the shallowness of the parrot 
method of teaching to sing, and had been trying 
unsudvestfully to give permanence to hie Sunday- 
school] work by imparting to the children a 
knowledge of crotchets and quavers, clefs, flats, 
and sharps, etc. These things, he speedily dis- 
covered, were too abstruse for young minds— 
too abstruee even for the great nfajority of those 
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who desired to sing yet could not be brought to 
do the thinking necessary to secure their object 
in the ordinary way. What was needed was a 
notation which a child might understand—a 
notation which a child could sing from as readily 
as he might read his school primer. Mr. Curwen 
had been looking for just such a notation, and 
when Miss Glover’s method was brought under 
his notice he hailed it with delight as being the 
very thing he desired—easy to teach and easy 
to learn. As yet, however, it was only a 
crude idea. It required serey modifications and 
additions—required. above all, to be systematised 
—in order to perfect it as a notation, as a 
method of teaching music. Mr. Curwen set him- 
self enthusiastically to the work. He devoted, 
in fact, the remainder of his life to it, and the 
result was the Tonic Sol-fa notation and method 
as we know them to-day. 

In proceeding toa study of the Sol-fa notation, 
we are brought at once face to face with ita 
essential principle. That principle is that there 
is in reality but one scale in music; that to 
singers “‘one key is the same as another.” 
Singers, let it be insisted, were Mr. Curwen’s 
first consideration. His notation was specially 
devised for them, and although those who learn 
it can readily play from it, the interests of the 
player have never been put by the heads of the 
system alongside the interests of the singer. 

Well, to the Tonic Sol-fa singer gl] keys, we 
repeat, are alike. Whether he is singing in the 
key of F or in the key of E, his scale is the same. 
It is always: Doh, Ray, Me, Fah, Soh, Lah, Te. 

Doh always represents the key-note, no matter 
what may be the key of the music. To empha- 
sise this fact, let us borrow for once an illustra- 
tion from the Staff notation. Suppose we wanted 
to write the ‘‘ Old Hundredth,”’ first in the key 
of G and then in the key of A flat. It would 
come out in this way (we take only two lines) : 





Here, though the tune is identically the same 
in both examples, the notes have in each case 
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an entirely different position on the stave; 
moreover, they re affected, in the one case by a 
single sharp (look at the key signature), in the 
other case by four flats. To the eye the difference 
is considerable, to the ear it is practically 
nothing—merely the difference of half a tone in 
the pitch.. Why, then, says the Tonic Sol-faist, 
should the si be distracted by a new set of 
symbols? This is the great point of the letter 
notation. It recognises but one scale, so that 
the two lines of the “‘ Old Hundredth,” as shown, 
would come out respectively as follows : 


KEY G. ete. 
| id til1i6,|d sr |msm \m zm |rsd \f m Ir] 


xgy AD, ete, 
:d id :t,{1)38,/d cr [msm im sm {rsd \f ™ Ir| 


There is absolutely no difference, it will be 
observed, except for the one f ct, not tionally 
unimportant to the singer, of a different key- 
name. 

For this purpose of naming the key the Sol- 
faist has, like the Staff notationist, to depend 
upon what is called the Standard Scale of C, with 
its letter names in their ascending order: 

C, D, E, F, G, A, B. 

These names represent fixed sounds — that is 
to say, © is always C, D is always D, and so 
on, as on the keyboard of a piano. In Sol-fa 
their sole use is to determine the pitch of the 
particular Doh of a particular tune. Thus, when 
the indication ‘ Key F” or “ Key E” appears, 
it means that the Doh is at the pitch of the F or 
E of the Standard Scale. In pitching tunes, a 
tuning-fork is generally used. It sounds the 
upper C (there are pitch-forks in A), which the 
singer imitates, and then runs down the scale 
to the required note, For instance, if the indica- 
tion is “Key D,” you sound the fork, sing 
C, B.A, G, F, E, D, and repeat the sound of D 
to the name Doh, A speedier method is sug- 
gested in the following directions, which we copy 
from the ‘Companion for Teachers of the Tonic 
Sol-fa Method” : 
3B Sound ¢, eall it Ray, then sing r d. 
AD Me d 


9 rT) ” m qd. 
CG us » Fah a5 fmrd. 
F ” 9s Soh Pr &R mM d. 
E »  thensing C BAG FE. 
Eh sy call it Lah, then sing 1 t d'—s m d. 
Nn vs » Doh! 5 r' d—a m d. 


At present the student will not quite under- 
stand this. but it is best in place here, and may 
atand for after reference. 

Such is the Sol-faist’s use of the Standard 
Scale. For all other purposes he employs 
his one scalo of Doh. The names of this scale 
are an Anglicised form of the old Italian solfeggio 


syllables : 
Si =Te Mi = Me 
Lah = Lah Re = Ra 
Sol =Soh Do = Do 
Fa = Fah 


The name Soh was preferred to Sol as being 
more open, while Ss was changed to 7'e to avoi 

having the same initial letter twice in the scale. 
For purposes of teaching, and for the student's 
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own practice, the scale is laid out on a sort of 
diagram called the Modulator. This Modulator. 
reproduced at the side, is, with its 
various evolutionary forms, to 
be subsequently explained, the 
foundation element in all Tonic 
Sol-fa teaching. To quote Mr. 
Curwen himself, it “ takes the 
place of the Staff in the common 
notation. It stands behind every 
note in the book. From habitual 
use of it, the mind's fhe always 
sees it there.” It is frequently 
objected to the letter notation 
that the notes are “ all on a dead 
level,” and do not represent to 
the eye, as does the Staff, the 
rising and falling pitch of the 
notes. But the mventor of the 
notation was undoubtedly within 
the mark in saying that by early 
training the pictorial Modulator 
is fixed in the mind’s eye of each 
pupil, and the notes start into 
their places in the scale as he looks 
at them. 

The Modulator represents pic- 
torially the exact intervals of the 
major scale. Such a scale is 
formed of an ordered succession 
of tones and semitones, or, as 
the Sol-faist calls them, whole 
tones and half tones. On the 
Staff there is nothing to show 
which are the tones and which 
are the semitones of a scale. 
On the Modulator the differences 
are represented by the differing 
vertical space. Thus, between 
Me and Fah and Je and Doh 
we see only half the space that 
is given to other notes. Hence, 
Me and Fah and Te and Doh are the semitonic 
intervals of the scale; the others, with the wider 
space between, are the full tones. ‘‘ The order 
and succession of the scale is so natural to us,” 
says Mr. Curwen, “that we do not at first 
feel this discrepancy ; but when the attention 
is called to the point it will generally be per- 
ceived.” A most important point it is, for 
the scale tones derive their individuality from 
the position of these “little steps,” as we shall 
see when we come to speak of the minor mode. 


In the accepted method of teaching the pupil 
to sing from the Modulator, the scale is taken 
in sections, as it were, these sections representing 
the consonantal and foundational chords of the 
scale. There ia no running up and running 
down of the scale in the stepwise order of its 
notes, a method which ee is aed pacar 
for all practical purposes. Instead, the pupi 
first barns to jing the notes of the Tonic chord— 
Doh, Me, Soh—in the various positions in which 
these notes may be arranged, the octave of 
Doh (the “ high Doh ’’) being added last. The 
same process follows with the notes of the 
Dominant .chord, Soh, Te, Ray; and the five 
notes of the scale thus learnt in two sections 


THE 
MODULATOR 





are then combined in one section. After that, 
the seven sounds are completed by exercises 
on the Subdominant chord of Fah, Lah, Doh. 
Thus is the pupil gradually made familiar 
with the diatonic scale in all possible positions 
in which its intervals can be diaposed—in fact, 
just as he will meet with them in his ordinary 
vocal routine. 

But now we have to see how this Modulator 
scale is expressed in the notation. It is done in 
the very simplest way, by merely writing the 
initial letters of the syllable names, as here: 


‘drmafaelt 

Leaving out of consideration the so-called 
*‘ chromatics,”’ to be dealt with in next lesson, 
nothing more is notationally required, so far as 
tune is concerned, but some means of indicating 
the higher and lower octaves of these scale notes. 
As the diatonic scale consists of only seven 
notes, it is obvious that when we have ex- 
hausted these we must begin again—must go 
on in a higher or in a lower direction, as the case 
may be. The term “octave” means eighth ; 
and when we begin again we begin with the 
eighth of the original note. Thus, every Doh, 
every Me, every Soh—every note of the scale— 
has its octave or eighth above or below. The 
question, then, is, how to differentiate these 
octave notes from the others. This, again, is 
managed very simply. The upper octaves are 
represented by figures above the scale letters ; 
the lower octaves by figures below, as thus : 

a’ d? 
d,s dy 

It must be understood, of course, that all the 
scale notes within the key are left unmarked, 
and that the marking begins only when the 
octave above or the octave below the key Doh 
is called into use. To put it in Mr. Curwen’s 
own words, the octave commencing on middle C 





RS: OE UT 
— 
Ns OS HS A RS 


@. -&- 
is taken as a standard. The notes of that 
octave bear no mark above or below, and every 
Doh chosen as a key-note within that octave 
is unmarked also. Thus (to borrow once more 
from the Staff) these passages, so nearly alike 
in pitch, will have different octave marks : 





a oo = 7 
FS eeaipant Sa es 
——T> owen mu we awe 
d r om f 8 
—— Lelenees 
—_——— = Scena 
qa or' 6m’ fg! 
because in the first case the Doh is within the 


Standard octave ; in the second it is above it. 


Notation of Time, The Tonic Sol-fa has this 
advantage over that of the Staff notation, that it 
indicates clearly each individual beat or pulse 
of the measure. In teaching time the Tonic 


music 


Sol-fa instructor begins by pointing out how in 
speaking and in singing we accent certain words 
or syllables, and do not accent others. Thus, in 
the line “ Tell me not, in mournful numbers,” a 
strong accent comes on every alternate syllable. 
In “Take her up tenderly, lift her with care,” 
again, the accent comes on every third syllable. 

Now, to mark these accents, a musical com- 
position, long or short, is cut up exactly in the 
Same way. First it is divided by bars into 
measures, then in Tonic Sol-fa the measures 
are divided visibly into beats or pulses. The 
strong accent comes in every case at the begin- 
ning of the measure, and to mark it a vertical 
line is used exactly like the bar-line of the Staff. 
The sign for the weak accent is a colon (:) ; and 
when a subordinate accent—technically the 
medium accent—has to be shown, a short upright 
line isemployed. Thus, “ Tell me not in mourn- 
ful numbers ”’ would be set out in this way : 


: ; : : | 


Tell me not, in mourn-ful num - bers, 


while “‘Take her up tenderly, lift her with 
care ’’ would appear so : 


‘Take her up ten-der- ly, Itft her with care, 


In the first cxample the measure contains two 
pulses, and is thus said to be in two-pulse mea- 
sure ; while the second example, with three 
pulses to the measure, is similarly described as 
in three-pulse measure. In naming a measure 
the pulses are always counted from one strong 
accent to the next. Altogether there are six 
kinds of measure in common use. After three- 
pulse measure comes four-pulse measure, where 
the order of the accents is strong, weak, medium, 
weak, as here: 


| a ae ! 
Then we have six-pulse measure, written thus : 
Nine-pulse measure : 
Pot oe PF tot Te 
And twelve-pulse measure : 


peor foto fort 


These, as we have said, are all the measures in 
general use. We mect now and again with : 


a a a (ee ae 


called eight-pulse measure, but it is only used 
when a four-pulse measure is to be so slow that 
each beat is divided into two. The six, nine, 
and twelve-pulse measures are made, up of two, 
three, and four measures of three-pulse time, the 
medium accent being uscd instead of the strong. 
They are therefore called compound measures. 
Tt is obvious that a composition cannot always 
begin on the strong accent. If a composer had 
to “set’’ the words, ‘‘ They grew in beauty, 
side by side,” he would begin with a weak 
accent, the strong accent following on “ grew.”’ 


Continued 
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GUMS & OTHER SUBSTANCES 


Including India-rubber and Gutta-percha, Gums and Glues, 
Camphor, 


Asbestos, Glass, and Emery 








By Professor HENRY ADAMS 


Indiasrubber. /ndia-rubber, or Caoutchouc, 
consists of the dried coagulated milky juice 
of various trees and shrubs belonging chiefly 
to the natural order Euphorbiaceae. The 
caoutchouc appears to be kept in sus- 
pension in the juice by means of ammonia ; 
at least, in some cases the fresh milk exhales 
an ammoniacal odour. Probably it is on this 
account that the addition of liquid ammonia 
prevents the juice from coagulating for a 
considerable time, and ammonia is added, in 
certain districts, when the milk has to be 
carried some distance from the place of collec- 
tion. Of all varieties the most important is 
Para rubber. 

Paré Rubber. Pard rubber is obtained 
from Hevea Brasiliensis, a large tree 60 ft. high. 
The caoutchouc is collected in the so-called dry 
season between August and poy the 
trees are tapped in the evening, and the juice 
is collected on the following morning. A 
deep horizontal incision is made near the base 
of the tree, and then from it a vertical one 
extending up the trunk, with others at short 
distances in an oblique direction. Small shallow 
cups, made from clay and dried in the sun, 
are placed below the incisions to receive the 
milk, each cup being attached by sticking a 
piece of soft clay to the tree and pressing the 
cup against it. Each tree yields only about 
6 oz. of juice in three days. 

To produce the rubber the juice is heated in 
the following manner. A piece of wood about 
3 ft. long, with a flattened clay mould at one 
end of it, is dipped in the milk, or this is poured 
over it as evenly as possible. The milk is then 
carefully dried by turning the mould round 
and round in a white vapour obtained by 
heating certain oily palm-nuts, the vapour 
being confined within certain limits by the 
narrowness of the neck of the pot in which 
the nuts are heated. Each layer of rubber 
is allowed to become firm before adding another. 
A practised hand can make 5 or 6 Ib. an hour. 
The cakes when completed are, in order to re- 
move them from the mould, slit open with a 
sharp knife, which is kept wet, and are hung 
up to dry. The flat, rounded cakes of rubber 
made in this manner are known in the London 
market as ‘‘ biscuits.” 


Ceara Rubber. Ceara rubber is considered 
next to the Para in value. It is obtained by 
brushing away the loose stones and dirt from 
the root of the tree by means of a handful of 
twigs. after which the collector lays down 
large leaves upon which the milk may fall. 
He then slices off the outer layer of the bark 
to a height of 4 or 5 ft. The milk—which exudes 
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in many tortuous courses, some of it ultimately 
falling on the ground—is allowed to remain 
on the tree for several days, uptil it becomes 
dry and solid, when it is pulled off in strings, 
which are either rolled up into balls or put 
into bags in loose masses, in which form it 
enters commerce under the name of Ceara 
scrap. 

Composition of Indiasrubber. India- 
rubber is composed of carbon and hydrogen 
alone, but its exact chemical nature is not 
by any means known with certainty. When 
pure‘it is odourless and nearly white, and pos- 
sesses a specific gravity of 915. It is porous 
and cellular in texture, and absorbs from 
10 to 25 per cent. by weight of water when 
soaked im it for a long period. 


Industrial Preparation. In the pre- 
paration of india-rubber for industrial pur- 
poses the first matter to be attended to is the 
removal of the various impurities present in 
the crude material. This is done in the follow- 
ing manner. The lumps of crude caoutchouc 
are first softened by the prolonged action of 
hot water, and then cut into slices by means 
of a sharp knife. The softened slices are now 
repeatedly passed between grooved rollers, 
known as the washing rollers, a supply of hot 
or cold water being made to flow over them. 
Solid impuritics speedily become crushed, 
and are carried away by the water, while the 
rubber takes the form of an irregular sheet 
perforated by numerous holes. The washed 
product contains in its pores a notable pro- 
portion of water, which is removed by hanging 
the rubber for some days in a warm room. It 
is now ready either for incorporation with 
sulphur and other solid bodies, or for agglomera- 
tion into solid masses by means of the masti- 
cating machine. Sheet rubber is largely 
used in the fabrication of certain classes of 
rubber goods, these being made by cementing 
the sheets together with a solution of rubber 
in coal-naphtha or benzol. Most articles made 
of cut sheet-rubber would, however, be of very 
limited utility were they not hardened or 
vulcanised. 

Waterproof Cloth. The ordinary macin- 
tosh or waterproof cloth is prepared by spreading 
on the fabric layers of india-rubber paste or solu- 
tion made with benzol or coal-naphtha. If cotton 
or linen is used, it is usual to incorporate 
sulphur with the paste, and to effect vulcanisa- 
tion by steam heat; but when silk or wool is 
employed no sulphur is added to the paste, 
the dried coating of rubber being merely 
brought into momentary contact with the 
mixture of chloride of sulphur and carbon 


disulphide. Double texture goods are made 
by uniting the rubber surfaces of two picces of 
the coated material. Air goods such as cushions, 
beds, gas-bags, etc., are made of textile fabrics 
which have been coated with rubber, either 
by the spreading process already described, or 
by means of heated rollers, the vulcanisation, 
or ‘“‘ curing, as it is called, being then effected 
by steam heat. 

Other uses to which vulcanised rubber is 
put are packing for stuffing boxes of steam 
engines, stereotypes, rubber stamps, over- 
shoes, fishing-boots, etc. Springs, valves, and 
washers are manufactured out of mixed rubber, 
and vulcanised either in moulds or in powdered 
French chalk. 


Vulcanised Rubber. Vulcanised rubber 
consists of the chemical combination of 
sulphur with india-rubber, and not merely 
the admixture of the ‘wo substances. If an 
article of cut sheet-rubber is immersed for a 
few minutes in a bath of melted sulphur 
maintained at a temperature of 120° C., the 
rubber absorbs about one-tenth of its weight 
of that element, and, although somewhat 
yellowish in colour from the presence of free 
sulphur, it is still unvulcanised and unaltered 
as regards general properties. If, however, 
it be now subjected for an hour or so to a 
temperature of 140° C., true combination sets 
in, and vulcanised caoutchouc is the result. 


Another method of vulcanising articles from 
cut sheet rubber consists in exposing them to 
the action of chloride of sulphur. Either they 
are placed in a leaden cupboard, into which the 
vapour is introduced, or they are dipped for a few 
seconds in a mixture of one part of chloride of 
sulphur and 40 parts of carbon disulphide, or 
purified light petroleum. Vulcanisation takes 
place in this instance without the action of 
heat, but it is usual to subject the goods for a 
short time to a temperature of 40° (©., after 
their removal from the solution, in order to 
drive off the liquid which has been absorbed 
and to ensure a sufficient action of the chloride 
of sulphur. Treatment with a warm alkaline 
solution is afterwards advisable, in order to 
remove traces of hydrochloric acid generated 
during the process. Most of the rubber now 
manufactured is not combined with sulphur 
when in the form of sheets, but is mechanically 
incorporated with about one-tenth of its 
weight of that substance by means of mixing 
rollers, any required pigments for colouring 
being added. The mixed rubber thus obtained 
can be very easily worked into any desired 
form or rolled into sheets by means of the 
calendering machine. 


Vulcanite. Vulcanite is the harder of the 
two forms of vulcanised india-rubber, the other 
form being known as soft rubber. Vulcanite 
differs from soft rubber in that it contains 
more sulphur, and is cured or vulcanised at a 
higher temperature. A kind of vulcanite which 
contains a very large proportion of vermilion 
is used, under the name of dental rubber, for 
making artificial gums. 


MATERIALS AND STRUCTURES 


Ebonite. Fbonite is a black, hardened com- 
pound of caoutchouc or gutta-percha and sulphur 
in different proportions. to which other ingredients 
may be added. It is properly black vulcanite. 
Ebonite takes a fine polixh, and is valuable to 
the electrician on account of its insulating 
properties, and to the chemist and photographer 
because vessels made of it are unaffected by 
most chemical reagents. 

Guttaspercha. The name gutta-percha is 
applied to the concreted or inspissated juice 
of various ylants belonging to the natural 
order Sapotaree, growing in the Malay Penin- 
sula. To what particular tree the name “gutta- 
percha” properly belongs there is no evidence 
to show, but it has been generally given to 
Dichopsis gutta, which usually attains a height 
of 60 to 80 ft., with a diameter of 2 to 4 ft. 
The wood is soft, fibrous, spongy, of a pale 
colour, and marked with black lines, these 
being reservoirs of gutta-percha. The collection 
of gutta-percha generally takes place directly 
after the rainy season, as in the dry season the 
gutta does not flow so readily. The yield of a 
well-grown tree of the best variety is from 
2 to 3 Ib. of gutta-percha, such a tree bei 
about 30 years old, 30 to 40 ft. high, and 1 
to 3 ft. in circumference. <A_ full-grown tree 
somctimes measures 100 to 140 ft. to its first 
branches, and may yield 50 to 60 Ib. of gutta- 
percha, which loses in six months about 35 
per cent. of its weight in drying. 

The methods of extracting the gutta-percha 
are much the same amongst the Malays, Chinese, 
and Dyaks. ‘The trees are cut down just above 
the buttresses, or banees, as they are called, 
and for this purpose a staging about 14 to 
16 ft. high is erected. When the tree is felled, 
the branches are speedily lopped off, to prevent 
the ascent of the gutta to the leaves. Narrow 
strips of bark, about 1 in. broad and 6 in. 
apart, are then removed ; but not all round the 
tree, as its under part, in its fall, becomes 
buried in the soft carth, much sap being thus lost. 
Some natives heat the bark with mallets to 
accelerate the flow of milk or gutta, which 
flows slowly and rapidly concretes. The gutta 
is received into hollow bamboos, doubled-up 
leaves, pieces of bark, cocoanut-shells, or in 
holes scraped in the ground. If the quantity 
obtained is small, it is prepared on the spot by 
rubbing it together in the hands into a block, 
in one end of which a hole is made to carry it 
by; in this state, it is known in the market as 
raw gutta or gutta muntah. 

Preparation. (Gutta-percha, as received 
in England, is in irregular clumps or blocks, 
and is frequently adulterated with massive 
stones, sawdust, bark, sago-flour, ctc., and the 
first step in its manufacture is to cleanse it 
thoroughly. The blocks are first sliced by 
means of a powerful circular wheel, driven by 
machinery, and having fixed to it two or three 
strong chisel-like knives. These slices are 

laced in wooden troughs, filled with water and 
heated by steam. As soon as the lea edie 
becomes soft, it is taken out in kets and 
placed in a toothed iron cylinder. called a 
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‘‘devilling” machine, which tears it into 
fragments. These fall into a trough of water, 
and the impurities sink to the bottom, leaving 
the purified gutta floating in the form of a 
spongy mass. This mass is then taken out, 
ihoroughiy washed in cold water, and dried in 
baskets. It is then placed in jacketed iron 
chests, heated by steam, and left till it becomes 
soft, when it is at once removed and placed in 
a machine called a masticator, which kneads or 
masticates it, the result being a homogeneous 
dough-like, reddish-brown mass. While still 
hot this mass is placed between two steel 
cylinders and apie nd rolled. By means of 
an endless band of felt the gutta is returned 

ain to the cylinders, the distance between 
which is gradually diminished, so as to compress 
and completely drive out any contained air 
from the gutta-percha. 

Uses of Gutta-percha. In telegraphy 

tta-percha is of the very highest importance, 
feing a cheap, lasting, and powerful insulator, 
easily applied to telegraphic wires. The value 
of gutta-percha piping is very great; it does 
not contaminate water as lead piping does ; 
it withstands insects, damp, etc., and is easily 
manipulated, being shortened, lengthened, or 
repaired with little trouble or expense; and 

its acoustic properties have led to its employ- 
ment in the manufacture of aural, stethoscopical, 
and other instruments. Gutta-porcha speaking- 
tubes are now widely used. The substance is 
also largely employed for funnels, syphons, 
and other chemical apparatus, from the fact 
that few acids and alkalies affect it. It is also 
used for golf balls, and may be moulded into any 
shape by simply softening it in hot water and 
pressing it into the mould. 

Gum. Gum exists in the juices of almost 
all planta, but is produced in its purest form 
by various species of acacia. The name is 
applied to those exudations from plants, stems, 
branches, or fruits which are entirely soluble 
or soften in water, and form with it a thick 
glutinous liquid. In structure, gum is quite 
amorphous, being neither organised, like starch, 
nor crystallised, like sugar. According to 
Trecul, the acacias yield their gums more 
abundantly when sickly and in an abnormal 
state, caused by a fulness of sap in the young 
tissues, whereby the new cells are softened and 
finally disorganised ; the cavities thus formed 
fill with liquid, which exudes, dries, and con- 
stitutes the gum. 

Gumearabic. Gum-arabic may be taken 
as the type of the gums entirely soluble in water. 
The principal kinds are distinguished as Turke 

icked gum, Gedda, Amrad, Gheziri, Senegal, 

alca, Australian, Barbary, Cape, and East 
Indian (from Bombay and Aden), It occurs in 
pieces of varying size, and some kinds are full of 
minute cracks. The specific gravity of Turkey 
picked gum (the purest variety) is 1:487, or 
when dried 1°525.~ The finer varieties are used 
as an emollient and demulcent in medicine, and 
in the manufaeture of confectionery. The com- 
moner qualities are used as an adhesive paste, for 
giving lustre to crépe, silk, etc. For Jabels it is 
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usual to mix sugar or glycerine with it to prevent 
it from cracking. 

Gum-etragacanth. Gum-tragacanth called 
also gum dragon, exudes from the stem, the 
lower part especially, of the various species of 
astragalus, and is collected in Asia Minor and 
shipped from Smyrna. It has a dull white 
colour, and occurs in horny, flexible, and tough, 
thin, twisted flakes. It is used in calico-printing 
as a thickener of colours and mordants; in 
medicine as a demulcent and vehicle for insoluble 
powders, and as an incipient in pills. 

Gumsbenjfamin. Gum-benjamin, benja- 
min, or benzoin, together with other resins, such 
as copal, mastic, shellac, kawrie, or cowdie, or 
Australian copal, etc., are often improperly 
called gums. 

Mastic. Mastic is a resinous exudation ob- 
tained from the Ptstacia tacus, or mastic 
plant, an evergreen shrub found in the Medi- 
terranean coast region from Syria to Spain, but 
growing also in Portugal, Morocco, and the 
Canaries. The resin is not contained in the 
wood, but in the bark, and to obtain it numerous 
vertical incisions are made in the stem and 
chief branches. Besides that obtained from 
the incisions, mastic of very fine quality spon- 
taneously exudes from the small branches. 
Mastic occurs in English commerce in the form 
of roundish tears about the size of peas, some, 
however, teing oblong or pear-shaped. They are 
transparent, with a glassy fracture, of a pale 
yellow or greenish tinge, which darkens slowly 
by age. Its solution in turpentine constitutes a 
varnish much used in oil-painting. 

Gelatine. The gelatine derived from bones 
enters very largely into human food, in the stock 
for gen te etc., and as prepared gelatine, calves- 
foot jelly, and isinglass. It is employed as a 
sizing agent in paper-making, and by painters 
it is also used for sizing or priming. It is further 
used in the preparation of elastic moulds of 
undercut work, and in the manufacture of inking- 
rollers for printing. 

Glue. Glue is a form of gelatine, which, 
on account of its impure condition, is employed 
only as an adhosive medium for wood, leather, 
paper, and like substances. In the preparation 
of ordinary glue the materials used are the 
parings and cuttings of hides from tanyards, 
the ears of oxen and sheep, the skins of rabbits, 
hares, cate, dogs, and other animals, the parings 
of tawed leather, and many other scraps of animal 
matter. Taking tanyard refuse to be the prin- 
cipal material, it is first steeped for some weeks 
in a pit with lime-water, and afterwards carefully 
dried and stored. The object of the lime steep- 
ing is to remove any blood and flesh which may 
be attached to the skin, and to form a lime soap 
with the fatty matter it contains. When thus 
prepared, the glue pieces, or .scrows, as they 
are termed, are thoroughly washed before 
boiling. They are then placed in hemp nets 
and introduced into an open boiler, which has a 
false bottom, and a tap by which liquid may be 
run off. As the boiling proceeds, test quantities 
of liquid are from time to time examined, and 
when a sample is found on cooling to form a stiff 


jelly, it is ready to draw off. From the boiler 
the solution is run to a tank or setting back, in 
which a temperature is maintained sufficient to 
keep it fluid, and in this way any impurity is 
permitted to subside. The solution is then run 
into wooden troughs or coolers, in which it sets 
to a firm jelly. When set, a little water is run 
over the surface, and with knives of suitable 
form it is detached from the troughs, cut into 
slices about an inch thick, and these are placed 
on nets stretched between upright wooden frames 
for drying, an operation which requires special 
care. 

Tainglass. Isinglass, or fish-glue, in ite 
raw state is the swimming-bladder, or sound, of 
various species of fish. Russian isinglass, which 
is the finest made, is obtained from several 
species of sturgeon found in the Volga, Caspian 
and Black Seas, and in the Arctic Ocean. It is 
prepared by cutting open the sounds, steeping 
them in water till the outer membrane separates 
from the inner, then washing the latter and 
exposing it to dry in the air. e principal uses 
to which isinglass is applied are for jellies and 
confections, and as a clarifying or filtering 
medium for wine, beer, and other liquids. When 
dissolved in strong acetic acid it forms a powerful 
cement, much used for repairing glass, pottery, 
and similar small objects. 

Marine Glue. Various adhesive but non- 
gelatinous substances are, on account of their 


properties, known commercially as glue, and, 


are used as substitutes for ordinary glue. Thus 
marine glue, employed in shipbuilding and for 
other purposes, is a compound of india-rubber 
and shellac dissolved in coal-tar naphtha. 

Bone. Bones of cattle and other animals are 
extensively used in the arts in forming knife- 
handles, buttons, combs, ete., in making size, 
gelatine, lampblack, and animal charcoal, and 
for various other purposes. ‘They are also ex- 
tensively used as a manure for dry soils, with the 
very best effect, being ground to dust, bruised, 
or broken into small fragments in mills, or dis- 
solved in sulphuric acid. 

Horn. The weapons which project from 
the heads of various species of animals, consti- 
tuting what are known as horns, embrace sub- 
stances which are, in their anatomical structure 
and chemical composition, quite distinct from 
each other, and although in commerce also 
they are known indiscriminately as horn, their 
uses are altogether dissimilar. Their differences 
are thus indicated by Professor Owen: “ The 
horns of deer consist of bone, and are processes 
of the frontal bone ; those of the giraffe are inde- 
pendent bones covered by hairy skin ; those of 
oxen, sheep, and antelopes are projections of 
the frontal bone, covered with a sheath of true 
horny material. Only the horns of the rhino- 
ceros are composed wholly of horny matter, 
and this is disposed in longitudinal fibres, so 
that the horns seem rather to consist of coarse 
bristles compactly matted together in the form 
of a more or less elongated sub-compressed 
cone.” True horny matter is really a modified 
form of epidermic tissue, and consiste of an 
albuminoid principle termed keratin. It forms 
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not only the horns of the ox tribe, but also the 
hoofs, claws, or nails of animals generally, the 
shell of the tortoise, porcupine quills, and birds* 
feathers, etc. : 

The principal application of horns is for the 
manufacture of combs; and other uses to which 
the substance is put are pressing of buttons, 
handles for walking-sticks, umbrellas and knives, 
manufacture of drinking-cups, spoons, snuff- 
boxes, etc. The parings and refuse of horn are 
valuable for the manufacture of prussiate of 

tash and as manure, and the ash of the cores 
of horn makes excellent cupels for the assay of 
precious metals. ‘Deer-horn is used almost ex- 
clusively for handles by cutlers and walking-stick 
and umbrella makers. 

Ivory. Ivory is essentially equivalent to 
dentine, that hard substance of which most 
teeth are principally composed. By usage, 
however, its application has hecome almost 
restricted to the dentine of those teeth which 
are large enough to be available for industrial 
purposes—viz., the tusks of the elephant, hippo- 
potamus, walrus, narwhal, and sperm whales. 

The best ivory is the African, and the first 
quality of that comes from near the Equator. 
The tusks are sold by weight, and stones and 
iron are sometimes thrust down into the hollow 
pulp cavity to increase the weight. so that 
dealers generally feel the hollow with an iron 
rod to detect foreign matter. 

The tusks of the extinct mammoth from 
Northern Siberia furnish almost the whole of 
the ivory used by Russian ivory workers. They 
come principally from the neighbourhood of 
the Lena and other large rivers discharging 
themselves into the Arctic Ocean, and are 
abundantly found in the Liakhoff Islands. 
Mammoth tusks are slender, much more curved, 
and in proportion to the size of the animal much 
larger than those of our elephants. In England 
this ivory is not very highly esteemed, being 
considered too dry and brittle for elaborate 
work, and very liable to turn yellow. 

The great canine teeth of the hippopotamus 
furnish an ivory which is harder and whiter 
than that of the elephant and less prone to ‘vin 
yellow. No large piece can be obtained from a 
hippopotamus tusk, and the incisors and upper 
canine tecth yield even smaller pieces than the 
lower canines. 

The tusks of the walrus have long been used 
as a source of ivory among the northern 
nations. The upper canines are oval in section, 
solid, and their axis is made up of secondary 
dentine, which makes up a considerable part. of 
the whole tooth, the quantity far exceeding that 
in the hippopotamus. The spirally-twisted tusk 
of the narwhal the teeth of sperm whaler, the 
ear bones of whales, and the molar teeth of 
elephants, are also all made use of as sources 
of ivory, though they are far less valuable 
than the larger tusks. : 

Uses of Ivory. In former times ivory 
was frequently used for the manufacture of 
artificial teeth, but it has been superseded by 
more durable and more manageable materials. 
The principal demand for ivory arises in 
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connection with the cutlery trade, very large 
quantities being used for the handles of pocket 
and table knives’ Jt is also extensively used 
for the handles of walking-sticks and umbrellas, 
combs, paper-knives, ladies’ fans, and for measur- 
ing-rules, and mathematical scales. It is in 
considerable demand for the manufacture 97 
chess and draughts men, for statuettes, caskcts, 
and many minor objects of furniture and 
ornament, and for inlaying. All ivory dust 
and chips are utilised by being converted into 
gelatine—which they may be made to yield by 
abana Py boiling—or by being calcined into 
iv lack 


‘Vegetable Ivory. The plant yielding 
the vegetable ivory of commerce is known to 
botanists as Phytelephas macrocarpa, and is a 
native of South America. The fruit consists 
of a conglomerated head, composed of six or 
seven drupes, each containing from six to nine 
seeds, and the whole being enclosed in a walled 
woody covering, forming altogether a globular 
head as Jarge as that of ainan. A single plant 
sometimes bears at the same time from six to 
eight of these large heads of fruit, each weighing 
from 20 to 25 lb. In its very young state the 
seed contains a clear, insipid fluid. As it gets 
older the fluid becomes milky and swect: to the 
taste, and gradually continues to change, both 
in taste and consistence, until it becomes so 
hard ns to make it valuable as a substitute for 
animal ivory. The seeds, or nuts, as they are 
generally called, when fully ripe and hard, are 
used by the American Indians for making small 
ornamental articles and toys. They are im- 
ported into Britain, frequently under the name 
of Corozo nuts, and are used chiefly for small 
articles of turnery. 

Xylonite. Nylonite, Zylonite, or Celluloid, 
is a BUbstance made of guncotton, camphor, and 
ivory dust, imitating ivory, or. when coloured, 
tortoise-shell, coral, amber, ete. Celluloid has 
recently heen introduced for stereotypes instead 
of metal, and it is found that many thousands 
more impressions can he printed from them 
than from stereotypes without showing per- 
ceptible signs of wear. Tt is used in the manu- 
facture of billiard balls, combs. small mirror 
backs, pocket-book covers, and other sinall 
objects. It is also used in the manufacture of 
collars and cuffs, but its fiercely combustible 
character renders it somewhat dangerous. 

Camphor. (Camphor is a translucent sub- 
stance, of cooling taste and penetrating “odour, 
distilled from the wood of the camphor-tree 
(Cinnamomum camphora), which flourishes in the 
Island of Formosa. and also in Japan and parts 
of China. It is produced from the branches, 
trunk, and roots of the tree by cutting them 
into chips, which are placed in closed vessels 
and exposed to the vapour of boiling water , 
the steam volatilises the camphor, which comes 
to the top of the vessel. Camphor is largely 
used in the production of celluloid goods, and 
in the manufacture of smokeless powder and 
cordite. It is also employed in the making of 
medicaments, and in keeping moths away from 
fura and woollen goods. 
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Mica. Mica is one of a group of mincruals, 
all of which are characterised by their perfect 
basal cleavage, in consequence of which 
they can be separated easily into extremely 
thin, tough, and usually elastic laminy. The 
micas are silicates of aluminium with other 
bases, as iron, calcium, magnesium, potassium, 
sodium, and in some kinds fluorine is present 
in small quantities. The micas, of which there 
are several varieties, enter into the composition 
of many rocks, including the crystalline rocks, 
both metamorphic and volcanic (as granite, 
gneiss, mica-schist, etc.), and sedimentary 
rocks (as shales and sandstones), sometimes 
giving them a laminated structure. Mica 
(muscovite) is often used in thin transparent 
plates for spectacles to protect the eye, in 
reflectors, instead of glass, in places exposed to 
heat, for unbreakable lamp chimneys, deflectors 
over gas-jets, and, in Russia, even for windows. 
When ground to powder, mica is combined with 
varnish to make a glittering coating for wall- 
papers, and is used also in preparing a covering 
for roofs, and as a packing and lubricant for 
machinery. ‘Talc is a similar material and is a 
magnesian silicate. 

sbestos. Asbestos is a variety of the 
hornblende family of minerals. It consists of 
fine crystalline elastic fibres, with a silky lustre, 
varying in colour from white to grey and green, 
and derives its name from being specially indc- 
structible by fire. A single fibre of it fuses to a 
white enamel, but in the mass it is capable of 
resisting ordinary flame. There are several 
varieties of asbestos : (1) Amianthus is the rarest 
kind, its fibres being white, flexible, long, and 
regularly laid. It is found in the centre of the 
older crystalline rocks in the Pyrenees, North 
America, Sweden, New South Wales, etc., but 
the most beautiful specimens come from Taran- 
tuise, in Savoy, and from Corsica, where it is 
somewhat abundant. (2) Common asbestos is 
not so light, either in colour or weight, as 
amianthus, and is more inflexible, splintery, and 
irregular in structure. It is found in serpentine 
rocks in Anglesea, in Cornwall, and in several 
parts of Scotland, as Glenelg in Inverness. (3) 
Mountain leather and mountain cork are other 
varicties where the fibres are Jess flexible and 
regular than either of the above, while their 
colour is brown or dirty white. Mountain 
leather is in thin flexible sheets, and mountain 
cork is so named from being not unlike common 
cork, and so light as to float on water. It is 
found in Lanarkshire. (4) Mountain wool is a 
soft, tough, opaque brownish-coloured variety of 
asbestos, much heavier than the last, and melting 
to a black slag before the blow-pipe. It is found 
in Tyrol, in Dauphiny, and in Scotland at Glen 
Tilt, Portsoy, and Kildruiamy. Paper has been 
manufactured from asbestos, and would prove 
invaluable, in case of fire, for charters and other 
important documents were it not that the paper 
is rather tender for use, and that the writing 
disappears after a red heat. More success has 
attended its employment for fireproof roofing 
and flooring, for non-conducting envelopes of 
steam-pipes, and for the packing of fireproof 


safes ; it is also prepared as a cement for pro- 
tecting heated surfaces, roofs and floors, and for 
various fireproofing purposes. 


Uralite. The main ingredient of this 
substance is asbestos, obtained from Canada, 
the United States, and Russia. This is cleansed, 
and afterwards mixed, with water and chalk as a 
binding agent, into a pulp similar to that of 
paper pulp. The pulp is rolled into sheets, and, 
for the purpose of securing stability, a small 
quantity of silicate of soda is added to it. The 
sheets thus formed are cut into the sizes required, 
pressed, and dried, leaving boards of a 
asbestos. These boards are steeped in a solution 
of silicate of soda, the water is driven off by 
drying, and they are then dipped in a solution of 
bicarbonate of soda and again dried. The 
technical application consists of the impreg- 
nation of the asbestos board by silicate of soda, 
and its subsequent decomposition by bicar- 
bonate of soda. This is accomplished by regu- 
lating the strength of the two solutions so as to 
ensure the complete impregnation of the whole of 
the board by the two chemicals, which are of 
mineral character. In this way the time of 
deposition is determined, and, after a sufficiency 
of the colloid silica is deposited over the fibres of 
the asbestos, it is gradually dried until the 75 
per cent. of water, natural to freshly formed 
colloid silica, is driven off, leaving a hard, dense 
substance which attaches itself as a cement to 
the asbestos, and thus forms a homogeneous 
mass incapable of lamination, with no planes of 
cleavage, and fire-resisting to a high degree. 
When madc in sheets it is used for roof covering, 
ceilings, floors, and partitions, and can be 
veneered, varnished, and worked with car- 
penters’ tools like ordinary timber. It will 
stand 2,000° F. without destruction, and is 
coming largely into use. 


Slag-wool. Slag-wvol or silwate cotton is 
made from the slag of blast furnaces, by allow- 
ing a jet of steam to blow through a stream of 
molten slag while falling, converting it into a 
glassy substance with the texture of cotton- 
wool. Owing to its fire-resisting properties, it 
is used as a substitute for asbestos in the 
manufacture of several fire-resisting plasters. 
It is extensively used as a sound-proof packing, 
which is not subject to decay, and docs not 
harbour vermin. It is a favourite substance 
for use as a non-conductor in refrigerating 
chambers, as it is impervious to damp, and 
unaffected by temperature. 


Fossil Meal. Fossil meal, or fossil flour, is 
a variety of infusorial earth found in abundance 
in Tuscany and elsewhere beneath peat beds. It 
is & white flour-like powder used in the manu- 
facture of floating bricks, and for non-conducting 
boiler coverings. 

Glass. Glass, in its ordinary signification, 
is a brittle, transparent compound produced by 
the fusion, at a very high temperature, of silica 
(aslictc acid or oxide of siltcon) with one or more 
basic substances, one of which, in all cases, must 
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be an alkaline metal. The substances which 
form the essential basis of all varieties of common 
lass are (1) silica as the acid element ; (2) soda 
or potash as the alkaline base, and (3) lime and 
oxide of lead as tho alkaline earths. To the 
alkaline earths commercially employed there 
ought also to be added and alumina, the 
former being used in the place of lead, and the 
latter a common ingredient in certain kinds of 
glass. The properties on which the great value 
and utility of glass principally depend are (1) 
its well-known prevailing transparency, com- 
bined with a brilliant lustre and great hardness ; 
(2) its fusibility at a high temperature ; and (3) 
its softness and viscosity at a red heat, whereby 
it can be worked with facility into any desized 
Shape. Of great value also is ita resistance to 
the influence of common solvents. Properly 
made, glass is not sensibly acted upon by any of 
the acids except hydrofluoric acid, which attacks 
it powerfully, combining with and removing ita 
silica Of the many varieties of glass manu- 
factured may be mentioned: crown, sheet, 
plate, flint or crystal, pressed, baryta, bottle, 
massive, spun, etc., but of these, only the first 
three are in common use in connection with the 
building trade. 

Emery. Emery is an impure variety of 
the mineral corundum, bluish-grey to brownish, 
granular and rough in fracture, with a specific 
gravity varying between 3°7 and 4°3. Much of 
the emery of commerce is artificially coloured to 
a rich reddish brown. It occurs in amorphous 
masses in schists, gneiss, granular limestone, and 
other crystalline rocks, and in rolled and detached 
poe and in granules in soils. The principal 

“uropean source of emery is the island of Naxos, 
but it occurs also near Smyrna, and in Sweden, 
Saxony, Spain, and other localitics. When 
broken by hammer, or crushed by stamps, it is 
used as a polishing material for plate glass, 
crystal, lapidaries’ work, and metals, and in 
cutting granite and marble. Emery-powder is 
mixed with other substances and formed into 
grinding wheels, hones, and similar instruments. 
Emery. more especially that used for emery- 
paper and emery-cloth, is commonly adulterated 
with garnet, zircon, iron-slag, and other sub- 
stances harder than quartz sand. 

Carborundum. — Carborundum, which on 
account of its great hardness has assumed an 
important place among abrasives used for polish- 
ing, is a silicate of carbon, formed by the action 
of carbon on sand (silica) at high temperatures 
in the electric furnace. When taken from the 
furnace it is crystalline, green, blue, or brownish 
in colour, sometimes opaque, but often trans- 
lucent, resisting the action of even the strongest 
acids, and the action of air or sulphur at high 
temperatures. The crude: product ‘can, there- 
fore, be treated with hot sulphuric acid to purif 
it. In hardness it nearly equals the diamond, 
and it is used for tool-grinding in the form of 
vitrified wheels. Carborundum - paper—made 
like emery-paper—is now largely used in place 
of garnet-paper in American shoe factories. 
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By A. EUNICE T. BIGGS 


THE LADY’S-MAID 

The lady’s-maid ranks with the valet, and she 
takes her meals with him, together with the 
butler, in the housekeeper’s room. Her duties 
bring her into personal contact with her mistress, 
and it is important that she should 8e8S 
certain mental! and moral qualities to fit her for 
the work. She should have both tact and 
patience, and be able to exercise forbearance 
and self-control] should her mistress be un- 
reasonable and capricious. She will do well 
to maintain a respectful manner, and to be 
very considerate with her mistress. She should 
never repeat to the other servants anything 
that may come to her ears, and she should take 
care that information of a private character, 
which may accidentally become known to her, 
is not repeated. 

Duties of the Lady’a=maid. The 
lady’s-maid’s first duty will be to make pre- 
parations for her mistress’s toilet. She should 
put everything in order in the dressing-room, 
lighting the fire if the weather is cold. The 
bath should be prepared, with plenty of hot 
and cold water in readiness, and an early cup of 
tea made for her mistress, if she wishes for it. 
She should then, at the appointed time, call her 
mistress, give her her tea, pull up the blinds, 
and close the windows. She should put out all 
clean linen to be aired, and put away every 
garment that has been left out from the evening 
before. The lady’s-maid then goes downstairs 
to her own breakfast, and her mistress will ring 
when she is ready for her. 

Hairdressing. It is of the utmost im- 
portance that the lady’s-maid should be skilful 
in dressing hair. If she can obtain some 
lessons from a good hairdresser she will find 
them invaluable. Many ladies who find their 
maids satisfactory in all other respects will 
occasionally send them to have a few lessons, 
in order to acquire the latest styles. 

the 
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room and dressing-room. The visits of the 
housemaid to these apartments will, in this case, 
be confined to the occasions on which the 
rooms are thoroughly turned out. 

The Daily Routine. As soon as her 
mistress has gone down to breakfast, the lady’s- 
maid should throw back the bed and open 
the bedroom windows, and in about half an 
hour the room will be thoroughly ventilated. 
She can then return to the room and begin 
ite ment. The whole process of 
cleaning and dusting must be carried out with 
great care. Every particle of dust must be 
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removed, the ornaments dusted, glass and silver 
ornaments polished, and the dressing-mirror and 
handglass cleaned. 

The silver will need particular attention, 
especially in a town where the -fog and smoke 
will quickly blacken it. The hairbrushes should 
also be cleaned. All hair is first drawn out of 
the bristles with the comb. Some very hot 
water is placed in a basin, and some soda added. 
The brush is then cleaned by dipping the 
bristles in and out of the hot solution, care 
being taken to ogg handle and back of the 
brush quite dry. en the bristles are clean, 
they should be rinsed in cold water, and then 
shaken, to dry them as much as possible. The 
final drying may be effected by the sun, which 
will whiten the bristles, or by the fire, which will 
make them rather stiffer. In any case, the 
bristles must not be rubbed with a cloth, as such 
treatment makes them soft. A little ammonia 
may be added to the washing water, but no soap 
should be used. The comb should but seldom 
be washed. It can be effectively cleaned with a 
small brush, or by rubbing on a clean cloth. 


Duties in the Bedroom. The house- 
maid will probably help the lady’s-maid with 
the process of bedmaking and the other details 
of the bedroom arrangement. She should 
study her mistress’s personal likes in all these 
details, and do her best to please her in every 
way. In putting away her mistress’s dresses, 
the maid should see that they are well brushed, 
and that any little attention in the way of 
mending or renovating is not neglected. She 
should then examine the dresses that her 
mistress will wear later in the day, and put them 
out in readiness for use. She should also notice 
carefully that nothing is wanting in the rooms 
under her charge. Should anything be missing, 
she should tell her mistress before she goes out, 
so that she may give orders for its purchase. 
She should see that her mistress’s apartments 
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replaced in the wardrobe. 


The Maid’s Wardrobe Duty. The 
greater part of the day will be devoted to needle- 
work—making, mending, renovating, altering ; 
which duties will keep her busy day after day. 
In a thousand little ways the lady’s-maid who is 
skilful with her needle can make herself invalu- 
able. In the matter of mending, she should 
take charge of everything except stockings 
and woollen underwear before it goes to the 
laundry. A small rent will become a a if 
not mended before the garment is washed. 


When the linen has been carefully overhauled, 
the maid should make a list of all that 
is sent to the laundry, and check the articles 
when they are returned to see that none are 
missing. In spite of the mending previous to 
the sending to the laundry, many little repairs 
may be necessary after their return. Buttons 
will doubtless be missing, tapes torn off or 
allowed to ‘“‘run out’’s these defects must 
always be remedied. Then, if the mistress 

ers narrow, coloured ribbons to tapes in her 
underwear, the lady’s-maid should remove these, 
and also fragile lace, before sending the article 
to the laundry ; wash them carefully herself, and 
replace them afterwards. 

resses of soft, crushable material, such as 
washing silk or muslin, will need attention 
every time after wear. They will become 
crushed, and need smoothing with an iron, 
although they are not dirty enough to send to 
the laundry. " 


Travelling. Many ladies take their 
maids with them when paying visits. In any 
zase, it is the maid’s duty to pack the travelling 
trunks. The maid should lay out all that is 
necessarv for her mistress’s visit, and ascertain 
exactly what her wishes are with regard to which 
dresses shall be taken, etc. The dress-trunk 
should then be carefully dusted and packed. 

Heavy articles, boots and shoes, should be 
placed near the bottom of the box, and the linen 
spread flat to form the next layer. Above this 
should come skirts, etc., and lastly, bhodices, 
blouses, and dainty articles that are likely to 
crush. Between the various layers plenty of 
tissue paper should be placed, and care should be 
taken to protect by an intermediate layer all 
light coloured articles from those of darker tint. 
Special covers of linen or white calico may be 
used for very delicate articles, and the greatest 
care must be taken that bottles containing 
perfume, toilet lotions, etc., are securely packed 
in corners where they are not likely to upset. 

During the journey the maid will probably 
travel in an adjoining compartment, and should 
be in readiness to wait on her mistress should 
there be any changes or long waits at inter- 
mediate stations. Arrived at their destination, 
the lady’s-maid will be shown her mistress’s 
room, where she should unpack, and try in every 
way to make all as comfortable as possible. 
During the visit her duties will be much the 
same as those which devolve upon her at home. 
She will be responsible for personal attendance 
on her mistress, and should always be in readi- 
ness to wait on her when summoned by the bed- 
bell. She will take her meals in the house- 
keeper’s room, where the need for reticence on 
her mistress’s concerns is, of course, even greater 
than at home. 


THE FOOTMAN 


The duties of the footman vary consider- 
ably. according to whether he works single- 
handed or whether there are other footmen 
working under him. Where others are kept the 
head footman works in conjunction with the 
butler. He helps in, or supervises, the laying of 


the table for meals, and in the serving of after- 
noon tea and coffee after dinner. During meals 
he waits at table, under the butler. taking pre- 
cedence of the other footmen. In the after- 
noon he should be in readiness to answer the 
front-door bell. If a valet is not kept, he will 
doubtless be required to give a certain amount 
of personal attendance on his master, looking 
after the brushing and putting away of his 
oe and preparing his room for the morning’s 
ilet. 

If there are visitors in the house who have not 
brought their own valets, he will probably be 
called upon to give them ‘similar personal 
attendance. He will have no responsibility with 
regard to the washing of glass and the polishing 
of plate beyond that of seeing that the under- 
footmen carry out their duties in this direction 
efficiently. 


Duties of the Second and Third 
Footmen. The second footman has more 
onerous duties than those of the head footman, 
whom, in every way possible, he is called upon 
to assist. He may occasionally wait in the hall 
if many visitors are expected. His table duties 
include assistance in waiting, and in the washing 
of the glass and silver used in the dining-room. 
In the afternoon he may be called upon to go 
out with the carriage if the ladies of the house 
wish to pay calls. In this case he should 
see that they are seated comfortably, and the 
rugs and wraps adjusted satisfactorily. He 
should place the umbrellas or sunshades in 
the carriage, and take from his mistress her 
order to the coachman as to the direction of the 
drive. He will then close the carriage door, and 
mount to his seat beside the coachman. When 
the house at which the mistress intends to cai! 
is reached he should descend from his seat, ring, 
and find out if the ladies are at home, telling his 
mistress and awaiting her orders. 

The third footman is responsible for the 
heavier dirty work, such as cleaning the knives 
and boots, filling the coalscuttles, etc.—in fact, 
carrying out the duties of a houseboy, if one is 
not kept. 


GENERAL MANSERVANT 


The single manservant does not wear livery, 
but his duties combine the most important items 
of the work of a butler, footman, and valet. 
He should rise early, and get such work as boot 
and knife cleaning finished before breakfast. He 
should see that his master’s clothes are brushed, 
and that hot water is in readiness in the dressing- 
room. He should then take his own breakfast, 
and afterwards set that of the household. After 
he has put the hot dishes on the table, he will 
probably not be required to wait at table, but 
may withdraw and begin to busy himself with 
the morning’s task. This may bc plate-cleaning, 
etc. ; and he will also have to answer the front 
door. 

He will then set the luncheon, and attend 
at that meal until he is dismissed from the 
room, when he may retire and take his own 
dinner. After luncheon he will clear the tables, 
clean and wash the plate and glass used, and 
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in the afternoon he will generally answer the 
front-door bell, or go out with the carriage. In 
the evening his duties will include the laying of 
the dinner-table. He may be assisted by the 
parlourmaid, and also in the waiting at table 
during this meal. After dinner he will clear 
away, either unaided or assisted as before, and 
a little later bring in the coffee. 

Characteristics of a Good Footman. 
Certain physical characteristics are generally 
required in a good footman, such as fair ate 
and good carriage. He should be invariably 
attentive and poljte. He may often be sent on 
messages, or with notes, and should restrain his 
curiosity as to their purport, and take only such 
time as is necessary for their delivery. In 
bringing a note or a card to his mistress he 
should offer it on a salver. In answering the 
door he should announce visitors distinctly by 
name, being careful to listen attentively when 
the visitor answers his query, ‘““ What name, 
please ?”’ Then in opening the front door for 
departing guests he should close the carriage 
door, unless they are accompanied by a footman. 
The front door should not be closed until the 
visitors are a short distance from the house. 

Coachmansgardener. The single man- 
servant sometimes confines his attention to 
outdoor work. The garden may fall to his share, 
and the rest of his time be devoted to boots, 
knives, window-cleaning, and the carrying of coal 
and the trimming of lamps. In such households 
the outdoor manservant may also be required 
to act occasionally as coachman, should a carriage 
of any description be kept. In this case, his 
time will be fully occupied with his outdoor 
duties and those enumerated above, which 
include the rougher housework. 

He will not be required to do any other in- 
door work, or to wear livery, except perhaps 
when out driving. The outdoor manservant 
will probably be required to arrive about seven 
in the morning. Before breakfast he will pro- 
bably clean the boots and bring in the coal. 
Then he will go home to his breakfast, unless 
by arrangement he takes it with the other 
servants of the household. He will busy him- 
self in the garden until after dinner, when he 
will probably be required to drive his mistress. 
On his return he will have the carriage to clean 
and the horse to look after, and about 6 p.m. 
he will be free to leave. He will doubtless be 
ek belie to call at the house for any particular 
orders, or to take letters to the post. 


PAGE AND HOUSEBOY 


The page wears a livery, and his duties vary 
considerably in every household. In some, 
where he is kept as a concession to appearance, 
he will be expected to be neat, and ready always 
to answer the front door. He may also have to 
wait at table and carry messayes. In the case 
of professional men, it is almost a necessity for 
a page to be kept whose almost exclusive duty 
it is to answer the front-door bell. In other 


cases a boy is kept who does not wear livery, 
nor appear beyond the kitchen precincts. Such a 
boy is a usefuladjunct, in a house where no other 
manservant, either indoor or outdoor, is kept. 

The chief work of the houscboy is to perform 
tasks which are too heavy for the maid- 
servants. For example, he will bring in coal, 
clean the knives and boots, and in general make 
himself useful to the cook and housemaid. 
Both page and houseboy may, by making good 
use of their opportunities, fit themselves to 
perform more important duties as they grow older. 
The most capable butler is generally the result of 
many years’ training in a gentleman’s house. By 
beginning when young at the bottom of the scale 
he may gradually work his way bi dididone learning 
in turn the duties of each indoor manservant 
from page to butler. In this way, by the time 
he is old enough to undertake the onerous and 
responsible duties of butler, he has gained a 
thorough knowledge of the duties of each servant 
he will have to supervise. His knowledge of 
their duties will be thorough, and will enable 
him to so direct the work of those under his 
control that he will ensure the most efficient 
service for his master. 


THE COACHMAN 


The coachman is the head of the stables, and 
should have a wide experience in dealing with 
horses. He should be skilful in driving, and 
able to decide wisely in matters concerning the 
exercise and feeding of the horses entrusted to 
him. Experience should have taught him how 
to deal with the minor ills which affect horses, 
and he should be able to discriminate between 
unimportant trifles and the symptoms of more 
serious disease. The coachman’s chief duty is to 
drive, and to drive well. Incidentally, he will 
have other duties connected with the care of 
the horses, the stable arrangements, and the 
cleaning of the carriage, but his chief work is 
the management of the horses. He will 
probably be required to assist in their choice, and 
so should be a judge of horseflesh. In selecting 
a pair he should endeavour, if his master allows 
him to assist in the choice, to select two that are 
well-matched, not only as regards colour and 
height, but also in habits and pace. Should 
they differ widely, he must use his discretion in 
making them work together as harmoniously 
‘as possible. 

He should sce, before driving up to the front 
door to fetch his mistress, that everything con- 
nected with both carriage and horses is well- 
arranged and in order. He is not expected to 
descend from the box, even should no other man- 
servant accompany the carriage, for the ladies 
can open the door from the inside themselves. 
During the drive the coachman should confine 
his attention to the horses, and avoid any dis- 
traction which might lead to an accident. He 
should avoid Ictting his horses get into lazy 
habits, but at the same time he must not over- 
drive them. {See Drivina.] 


Continued 
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MINOR FIBRES & STRUCTURE OF FIBRES |rexrizes 


Conclusion of the Survey of the Raw Materials of the Textile TraZes, 
: The Microscopic Structure of Fibres in Relation to Commercial Value 





By W. S. MURPHY 


Rivals of Cotton. Sometimes the merits of 
neglected fibres are re-discovered and brought 
before the world by ardent enthusiasts. Madar, 
Mudar, or Yercum, is one of those fibre plants 
about which extravagant hopes have been raised, 
with disappointment and consequent reaction. 
About the middle of the nineteenth-century textile 
manufacturers were informed that this tree 
was the universal provider of textile fibres. It 
was, in itself, a producer of wool, cotton, and flax. 
These extravagances had a basis in fact. From 
the large pods of the fruit a fine silky cotton 
floss is derived, 
and the inner bark 
of the tree contains 
a fibre admitted 
to be one of the 
finest of all veget- 
able fibres. When 
it is further under- 
stood that the 
plant will grow 
abundantly, with- 
out care or culture, 
in any tropical 
climate, on soils 
otherwise barren, 
the hopes excited 
by its discovery 
may be appre- 
ciated. The floss 
could be spun, but 
it lacked the mo- 
bility and tensile 
strength of the 
fibres already in 
use, and no further 
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with it. The bast, 
or stem fibre, too, 
offered difficulties 
when subjected to 
commercial tests. 
Bark-stripping by 
hand was costly, 
and no machine 
had been invented todo the work. Other objec- 
tions, more or less unrea), were raised, and the 
discouraged friends of the fibre deserted the 
cause, We think renewed attention ought to 
be given to this plant. The French now utilise 
it in the manufacture of fans. 

Another plant of great possibilities is the 
Paper Mulberry, found growing wild, and exten- 
sively cultivated throughout Eastern Asia and 
Polynesia. It is a small tree, and the fibre is 
found in the bark. The Japanese already use 
the bark for making fine papers of wonderful 
strength; they also prepare the fibre for 
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19. KAPOK 
Which yields a valuable stuffing material 


spinning and weave it with silk, while the yarn 
by itself is made into a strong cloth resembling 
corduroy. Expert opinion favours the paper 
mulberry above ramie, though the fibre is 
chiefly known in this country as a paper-making 
material. : 

Rivale of Ramie. Among these the Ban, 
or Bon Rhea, of Assam may be mentioned. It 
is a nettle, closely related to its better-known 
rival, and produces a fibre of great strongth and 
fineness, which possesses the power of resisting 
moisture. The Assamese us: it for fishing-lines 
ond nets. We 
understand that it 
has been favour- 
ably reported on 
to the Indian Go- 
vernment, and suc- 
cessful cultivation 
in Assam wonld 
greatly enhance 
the reputation of 
the fibre ; but the 
habour difficulty in 
that region pre- 
sents a serious 
obstacle to imme- 
diate experiment. 


Be oe A Fine Floss. 
hye ag , Kapok [19] is a 

ne ae silky white floss de- 

i veloped in the fruit 


pods of the white 
silk cotton - tree, 
which grows 
largely in India, 


ay Ceylon, Africa. 
+o ra and the West. 
§ it my Par Indies. The pod 
ae iv ; varies from 3 to 


ES ORS de 4in.in length, and 


measures 24 in. in 
diameter at the 
centre, tapering to 
blunt points at 
both ends. Of a 
yellowish buff colour when ripe, it splits open 
lengthwise, and a heavy tress of fine floss springs 
out. Originally started from Java by Dutch 
merchants, the trade in this waterial has 
attained considerable dimensions, and it deserves 
close attention. As a vegetable stuffing material, 
kapok has no superior. As ‘“‘ vegetable down,” it 
commands a good price on the London market. 

The Basis of a Colonial Industry. 
New Zealand Flax (20) has been misnamed ; it is 
not a flax, and belongs to the lily family. When 
properly dressed, the fibre can be used for most 
of the purposes for which flax is used; but 
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careless gathering and dressing have greawy 
reduced the market reputation of the fibre. 
Perhaps the fact most important in connection 
with this fibre is the establishment of an im- 
portant industry in New Zealand on the basis 
of “ Phormium tenax,” as the plant is named. 
Alone in Australasia, New Zea- 
land has flax manufactures, the 
industry employing, in 1903, 
2,637 male workers. 

Allies of Flax. Ban Ochra, 
or Toja, grows in the tropics of 
both hemispheres. The fibre, 
which can be casily treated, is 
said to be a good substitute for 
(ax. : 

Red Sorrel grows in the West 
Indies, and is widely cultivated  [s. 
throughout India and Ceylon for | 
the sake of its fleshy calyx, from | 
which an excellent jelly is made. 
The fibre from the stem is stron 
and of silky quality, lar.ely use 
by the natives for corda e. 


The Pineapple is well ‘known | ---A7@E 


as a fruit, but it may be made 
to yield also a very good fibre, 
capable of being woven into fine 
fabrics. A native of tropical 
America, the pineapple has been successfully 
cultivated in South Africa, vnd all over Aus- 
tralia, the crop being «pecially cultivated in 
Qu:ensland. The fibre is derived from the 
leaves of the plant, and as growers, for the 
most part, cultivate for the fruit, the best 
quality of fibre is — 
derived from the 
wild plants. Ifthe 
fibre were to come 
greatly into favour, 
us it might very 
well do, growers 
would pay more 
attention to the 
development of the 
leaf. Fibre has been 
taken from the 
ineapple leaf 6 ft. 
ong. 

HTempen 
Fibres. The Ab- 
rome abounds in 
the hotter parts of 
India, and is culti- 
vated by the 
natives for its fibre, 
used for cordage. 
This little bush 
should be better 
known than it is, 
because its fibre is 
fine, white, lus- 
trous, and :trong, and might be used as a substi- 
tute for silk. So quickly does the plant grow 
that three crops can be reaped in ono year. It 
responds to cultivation more gratefully than 
cither jute or Sunn hemp. 

The Ko Hemp plant is a native of China and 
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21. sisaL PLANT 
[Bahamas] 


Japan, where the prepared fibre has long been 
woven into summer under-garments. The cloth 
keeps freo from the skin under conditions when 
all other fibres cling. P 

Dunchi has been cultivated for many centuries 
by the natives of the marshy districts of India, 
and it is found all over the 
tropical regions of the Old 
World. The plant is a hardy 
annual, and the fibre is a good 
substi‘ ute for hemp. 

Sisal plant [21] is grown exten- 
sively in the Bahamas, and is 
second only to Manilla hemp in 
value as a rope fibre. It is an 
attractive plant, with a thick 
buh of spike-psinted, fleshy 
leaves, and a straight, flowering 
stem rising from the «entre. 
Sisal hemp is easily grown, and 
the fibre [22] is separated by a 
very simple process. 

The fibre of the Ochro, or 
Gombo, is very white, strong and 
pliable, but the plant is grown 
for its fruit, which is used as a 
food, and the fibre is not much 
considered. It will grow almost 
anywhere in a hot climate, and 
should be a valuable source of fibre. 

The plant known as the Bola, in Bengal, is 
one of those vegetable products which flourish 
best in conditions fatal to all others. On the 
sandy tracts of Northern India it grows pro- 
fusely, and the fibre—a strong, useful substance, 
ruitable for cord- 
age and ropes— 
parts from the 
outer bark with 
little trouble. 

Varieties of 
Jute Subati- 
tutes. Musk 
Mallow, the seeds 
of which are useful 
to perfumery 
manufacturers, is 
a tropical plant of 
luxuriant growth, 
yielding a fibre of 
a quality re- 
sembling jute at 
the rate of about 
800 Ib. to the acre. 

Bolobolo is a 
handsome _flower- 
ing shrub, native to 
Sierra Leone, Sene- 
gambia, the Came- 
roons River, and 
the Congo. Closely 
allied to the jute 
plant, it yields a stronger, finer fibre, and would 
command a higher price on the market. 

Sahadebs is a wild plant of the mallow family, 
growing abundantly all over India, and dis- 
tributed all over the tropics. . Closely related 
to jute, according to Dr. Watt, editor of the 


“Dictionary cf sconomic Products of India,” 
“its claims to superiority over jute are very 
considerable. The fibre is not half so coarse as 
jute, and it is of a much purer quality, and can, 
therefore, be spun into finer yarns.” 

Another rival t> jute, of the mallow tribe, 
is the Ran, or Banohendi, generally supposed to 
be a native of the tropical z7ne of West Africa 
and tropical America, but found abundant in 
the damp lands of Bombay. It yields a fibre 
almost as soft as silk, 8 ft. to 9 ft. long. 

Other Rope-making Fibres. The 
Kanght, of Hindostan, a small mallow, dis- 
tributed throughout the tropics, yields a 
strong fibre suitable for ropemaking. Its 


relative, better known as the Indian Mallow 
nd is 


or American Jute, has a softer fibre, 
regarded as a jute by the 
Chinese, who produce large 
quantities of it. The plant 
flourishes over a wide area, 

both in Asia and North 
America, having become a 
troublesome weed in the 
middle States of the latter 
continent. 

Nilghe:ry Nettle. 
Belonging to the order 
Urticacee, and a near rela. 
tive of the common stinging 
nettle, this plant grows in 
great profusion throughout ‘ 
the forests of the hilly dis- 4 
tricts of India, Burmah, 
and Ceylon. The stem is : 
from 5 to 7 ft. long, and 
yields a fine fibre of great 
strength and high spinning 
value. Natives of the dis- 
tricts where it grows weave 
it into a cloth which 
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of Nessus, the stinging filaments ing into 
the body of the fabric. Perhaps lene vaca 
might be devised for destroying tho noxious 
quality. which, for the present, is sufficient to 
exclude the fibre from the European market. 
Scarcely so well known as the Nilgherry nettle, 
and free from its main defect, though of the 
nettle family, is the shrub known to botanists as 
the Debregeasia hypoleuca, abounding in the 
western Himalayas, Afghanistan, and Abyssinia. 
Growing to a height of 9 ft., the stalk about the 
thickness of a man’s finger, the shrub has potent 
claims upon the attention of users of bast fibres. 
When subjected to the same treatment as flax or 
hemp, the stem yields a strong fibre, white, clean, 
and delicately fine. Its textile qualities have 
never been thoroughly examined. Because _ it 
does not rot in water, the 
people of the lands where 
it grows usc the fibre for 
fishing-nets. 
Co r. Coir is one of the 
. best known rope und mat 
. fibres. It is derived from 
, the unripe nut of the coco 
he palm. Emptied of its suc- 
“y culent contents, the nut is 
immersed in water and 
retted for a period of six 
months. When taken from 
te the pits, the nuts are de- 
ae nuded of fibre by beating 
, with sticks. While yet soft, 
Se the coir is spun into yarn 
* by the natives, and comes 
“s : to this country in huge 
coils of hard, crinkled fibre. 
Being very light and strong, 
i coir was used in the making 
" of the earlicr deep-sea tele- 
graph cables. Lacking the 


strongly resembles silk. ae ici : flexibility of hemp, coir is 
The season for cutting is a i best suited for ropes having 
between August and Sep- “th e : a straight pull, and does 
tember. After being cut, iss e great service on docks and 
the stems are stripped of Me quays. In many depart- 


leaves and dried in the sun. 
Dried hard, the stalks are 
boiled for twenty-four 
hours with wood ashes, and 
then washed with water. This preparation sepa- 
rates the fibres from the rest of the stem, and 
the long tresses are dried again in the sun. 
When dried, the fibres are spun into yarn 
or made into cordage. The yarn is woven into 
a fine cloth of wonderful texture and durability. 
Like most plants which seem to be candidates 
for textile honours, the Nilgherry nettle has had 
ita day of ‘‘ booming.” Of the excellent spinning 
quality of the fibre there never has been much 
question ; but. it has one defect which repels. 
Being a large and powerful nettle, it is covered 
with stinging hairs filled with a virulent irritant 
extremely annoying to the gatherers of the stems. 
Nor does the preparatory process altogether 
Cestroy this stinging property. 
accounts, it seems that the cloth would make 
& very good modern substitute for the shirt 
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From all - 


ments of industry coir has 
been displaced by wire 
ropes. Coir has found an- 
other outlet in mats, and 
for this the fibre has many good qualitics, It may 
claim, indeed, to be the most serviceable of the 
mat fibres, combining durability with flexibility. 

Of fibres which may be utilised in the production 
of ropes and cordage there is an almost. endless 
variety, both wild and cultivated; but, in the 
majority of cases, the fibres are consumed in the 
localities where they are grown, and therefore can 
only be considered. as remotely pctential, not 
actual, sources of fibre supply. In the list given, 
we have kept within the limite of the practical. 
Many experienced manufacturers will accuse us 
of having far exceeded that limit ; but the present 
is a time of rapid progress, and the resources of 
the world are being swiftly developed. The 
purely scientific abstraction of yesterday be- 
come; to-day a powerful factor in industry. 

Continued. 
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THE MICROSCOPIC STRUCTURE OF TEXTILE FIBRES 


By Wii I. Haywan, Lecturer on Fibre Technology 


FXAMIN ATION of the fibres of commerce 
under the microscope reveals distinctive 
features and explains in great measure the peculiar 
fitness of respective fibres for certain purposes. 
A glance at the properties of fibres revealed 
under great magnification will have an interest 
both practical and academic. The microscope 
is being called into service more and more as 
science is taking the guiding reins in modifying 
and developing modern industry. In the 
textile trades it has not yet attained the im- 
portance it possesses in the metallurgical and 
other manufacturing industries, but the ten- 
dency is all in the direction of greater knowledge 
through its instrumentality. 

Wool. The illustration [25] shows wool 
fibres under a high state of magnification. The 
centre fibre has well-developed scales, that are 
almost closed and overlapping on the surface 
of the fibre when the yolk or suint has been 
removed. But here and there, on the left-hand 
side of the picture, are a few dot-like interrup- 
tions, which are evidently particles of natural 
yolk, The centre fibre is a fine specimen of a 
well-grown wool fibre, and the next fibre to it 
shows a graceful bend which extends over the 
greater part of the field. 
The third fibre has a 
stouter appearance, with a 
dense structure, and, as it 
in crossed by the fourth 
fibre, it is fairly well bedded 
underneath. The fifth fibre 
is crossed by two others of 
nearly similar thickness ; | 
and on the plate there is a 93 
translucent crossing of two ; 
fibres resembling a Maltese 
cross, which is always an object of interest 
when viewed with an objective with a clear 
penetration, such as the one used on this 
occasion. In the more highly magnified illus- 
tration [28], the photographer has brought 
into notice the typical structure of the wool 
fibre under the best natural conditions. 

As the wool fibres are bent, the contraction of 
one side is not at all ugly, and the cylindrical 
part shows up well; and such fibres when 
treated properly in the machines they pass 
through, become well cleaned, and act well as 
they interlock and incorporate with companion 
fibres in the felting of the cloth. 

Silk Fibres. Silk fibres, when seen under 
the microscope [26], have, on account of their 
transparency. been likened to a cylindrical 
glass rod. They are a wonderful development of 
the animal kingdom. Silk is a consolidated, 
flexible gum, and ites value can hardly be over- 
estimated in the textile industries. Jt is pro- 
duced from two glandulose structures or spin- 
nerettes, one on each side of the body of the 
silkworm. The silk fibre is thus a twin fibre, 
with a groove between the two parts. as clearly 
indicated in the pmoeaDe. This grooved 
structure is not visible to the naked eye, but is 
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WOOT FIBRE 
[Enlarged 294 diameters] 


- special interest. 


shown very plainly under high magnification. 
1t is probable that the grooved structure adds 
strength, but, in any case, it allows the light 
to penctrate the body of the fibre and shows 
up the tinctorial hues and dyes which silk 
retains so well and which makes it so highly 
prized as a fabric of fashion. The fibres of 
silk may he distinguished from those of cotton 
or linen by the use of Schultze’s solution, which 
is also the chief test for cellulose structures of the 
plant kingdom. 

The character and structure of a silk fabric 
may be readily seen to advantage when viewed 
with a “Coddington” lens, which is of high 
magnifying power. If the details are not seen 
as clearly as desired, a microscope may then be 
used; but in all cases of raw fibres where 
specific and structural discrimination is desired, 
it is wise to carry a ‘‘ Coddington,” or, at least, 
a triple Jens, in order to bring out details not 
easily seen with the naked eye. The ‘‘ Codding- 
ton” lens is used by many yarn agente, cotton 
and silk manufacturers, buyers, and some 
cotton brokers. 

Fibrine is the chief constituent of silk. It 
is surrounded by a coating of albumen, which 
is, in turn, covered by a 
layer of gelatine. Other 
constituents of the silk 
fibre are fat and some 
colouring matters. The 
waste of silk is known as 
flourette and bourette. 

Cotton Fibres. Cotton 
fibres must be seen under 
the objective of the micro- 
scope in order to observe 
the natural convolutions of 
the cell fibre, upon which the real spinning 
qualities depend ; and this method of cxamina- 
tion is more important than the price paid in the 
cotton markets. At many of the best secondary 
and technical schools in Lancashire the structure 
of fibres is not clearly taught. Young men trained 
in such schools accept important situations 
where fibres have to he dealt with and judged 
every day, and they lack a knowledge of fibre 
structure; while young Germans, thoroughly 
instructed in this important department of 
textile technology, step into the same office and 
push them aside. 

A glance at 27 shows most clearly the highest 
stage of development which a cotton tibre can 
undergo. The fibres shown were “‘alive’’ on the 
cotton seed not long before being photographed. 
The terminal parts of the fibres are not shown 
on the plate, but if they were they would mark 
out the solid end of the fibre which is unsuitable 
for spinning, and is, therefore, cast out. The 
solid end referred to has been styled the cone 
of the fibre. 

At the top of the photograph are two fibres of 
That on the left-hand is fully 
ripe, with a spiral outline, and at every necklace- 
like division there appears a dense mark, which 





represents the inner colouring matter of the 
protoplasm, which has been termed the Endo- 
chrome. This colouring matter is alraost entirely 
absent in many of the American cotton lint, 
staples, and fibres. The brown Egyptian cotton 
fibres so highly represented on the field in 
incumbent positions, show the one matter 
well, and may fairly represent the fibres of 
the brown yarns, of fancy twists, and wefts. 
One of the fibres near the centre of the plate 
curved to the left shows a broad diameter in the 
middie portion, and is typical of East Indian 
cotton fibres generally. At the bottom of the 
plate are two fibres with a uniform diameter, 
one curved to the right and the other to the 
left of the plate. This feature is characteristic 
of the American group of cottons, and the fibre 
area, highly magnified [24], shows the clear 
cel] and wall. The fibre on American cotton 
seeds is persistent, and when the lint has been 
removed a downy coating of shorter fibres 
invests the seeds. This coating is sometimes 
used for pe er-making, and in commerce the 
name of Shakers has heen given to it. There are 
no stomata in cotton fibres, not even in the 
one separately photographed and so highly 
magnified. 

Flax Fibres. In the illustration [28] 
there is shown an example of the bastose tissue 
fibres of the well- 
known flax of com- 
merce. The fibres, 
when in a young 
state, are centred in 
the inner tissues of 
the straw-like struc- 
ture of the stem, 
and when the cortex 
or outer tissue has 
been removed by a process of retting, which has 
a destroying action on the over or outer coat of 
the stem, we have the fibres as shown. 

The plant is an annual, but it grows fast, 
and the fibrillous root hairs pick up quickly the 
food in the soil, and transform it. into the ppo- 
tective and reserve tissue material. 

The photomicrograph shows the character of 
the structure which facilitates the spinning 
qualities of flax. The fibres, as seen on the plate, 
are round and taper to an exceedingly fine 
point at each end. They are almost mucronulate. 
From the fine-pointed ends the fibres are 
broader, as may be observed, and of hard bastose 
consistence, with numerous pits or depressions. 
The presence of these pits prevents the fibres, 
when contiguous, from slipping, and this makes 
flax similar in its cohesive qualities and 
behaviour to cotton. 

It must not be forgotten that the flax fibre 
is @ multicellular structure, and is endowed 
with Provertiee which cotton does not possess ; 
therefore, flax must be regarded as a true fibre; 
while cotton has a single-celled structure. 
Commercially, however, flax is commonly 
termed a “linen fibre.” The natural structure 
of the flax fibre facilitates spinning and weaving, 
and imparts the peculiar and valuable pro- 
perties distinguishing ¢rue linenwoven fabrics. 





24. COTTON FIBRE 
(Magnified 294 diameters] 


TEXTILES 


The flax fibres have an incumbent tendency in 
the cloth, and this has much to do with the 
secret of making the finest and most durable 
fabrics that can be woven. 

Jute Fibres. The fibres of jute are 
obtained from the bast tissue, the most strength- 
ening portion of the stem of the jute plant. 
They must be styled bastose fibres in contra- 
distinction to those of cotton. The surface 
hairs of the cotton seed are intended to 
transport the seed when thoroughly mature. 

Jute fibres have been compared to gas and 
water pipes. The finer cellulose features may 
be likened to the micelles of fine tissue which has 
only partly undergone the woody change in 
the cell wall and tissue structures. The fibres 
are strong, and they owe their strength to the 
structural parts of the tissue and the glossy, 
silky tissue of the cells which have become solid. 

When the cells have undergone their harden- 
ing process, the vital or protoplasmic, active 
element of the cells may move to other im- 
portant building-up parts, and so leave a cavity 
or space, which imparts value in the spinning 
properties. This hardening of the cell tissues 
may be compared to the grand period of growth 
that takes place in a cell wall when it arrives 
at its mature stage of development. 

The strength and distending property of hard 
bast fibres of jute, 
ramie, and, ina less 
degree, of flax, must 
depend on and has 
been compared in 
mechanical _struc- 
ture and fineness to 
steel. Nevertheless, 
the fibres of jute and 
similar plants are 
found to be the best cellulose material for 
pliability, elasticity, and cohesion in the making 
of cordage and fabrics to stand hard wear, and 
for strings for spindle wharves. The fibres 
in 28 are good examples of the jute fibrous 
structure. It must always be remembered that 
the strength and fineness of the tissues are the 
chief factors of jute fibres. 

Ramie. Under the microscope, ramie ap- 
pears as a flattened tissue structure, with very 
delicate transverse markings. In the _ illus- 
stration [80] there are some fibres with faint 
lines apparently longitudinally striated, and if 
these depressed lines were constant in the tissuc 
we should have a stem structure that would 
compete with that of cotton fibre. The faintness 
of the markings on the stem or bastose tissues 
ee causes the fibres to be so highly 
polished, and so tender in the bend. The same 
characteristic imparts the fine elasticity when 
stretched, and causes them to break with an 
extreme springiness when distended beyond 
their tensile strength, but they pull finely when 
skilfully drawn out with the fingers of both 
hands. When these fibres have undergone a 
bleaching process, the faint markings seem to be 
suppr , and the lustre shows up much better. 

The ramie of commerce has its fibres always 
centred in the stem structures. 
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WHAT DARWIN BELIEVED 


Doctrine of Natural Selection. 


Darwinian Theory of Evolution. 


the Doctrine is Based. Adaptation to Environment. 


Group 3 


BIOLOGY 
Facts on which 6 
Formation of New Species Grind tiene 
page 53 


By Dr. GERALD LEIGHTON 


"THE Darwin theory of organic evolution 

was given to the world simultaneously by 
Charles Darwin and Alfred Russel Wallace in 
the year 1858. These two great naturalists 
had been working quite independently upon 
facts which they had collected in entirely 
different parts of the world, and, as tho results 
of their independent consideration of these 
facts, they reached a common conclusion as 
to the mode of origin of the various species of 
animals and plants now found in the world. 
The history of the publication of these views 
is one of the most interesting pages of scientific 
records, 

How Darwin Changed the Trend of 
Thought. It is not too much to say that the 
publication of Darwin’s views has changed the 
whole trend of thought in the modern scientific 
world. At first his opinions were received with 
strong and even bitter opposition in many 
quarters, especially after the issue, in 1859, of 
** The Origin of Species ;’’ but from that date to 
this they have gradually gathered support from 
all educated people, until now either Darwinism, 
or some view of organic evolution which has 
been built upon Darwin’s work, ie held by 
everyone who has taken the trouble to make 
himself familiar with the facts of biology. A 
theory which has achieved such a result, which 
has altered our conception of things in almost 
every department of life, demands careful 
attention, and must be studied somewhat more 
fully than others which have been more or less 
discarded. 

Although Darwin accepted the theory of 
Lamarck to a certain extent, he very clearly 
perceived that it was totally inadequate to 
explain all the facts. He was also of opinion 
that acquirements may be transmitted to off- 
spring, and play their part as factors in organic 
evolution. But he also saw that parental sur- 
roundings and environment could not be the sole 
cause of the variations of offspring, or else a 
litter of puppies all born from parents having 
the same environment would all inherit the 
same acquirements. Instead of that being the 
actual case, Darwin noted that such puppies 
might be superior or inferior to their parents in 
regard to particular qualities, and that they 
might present entirely new variations. He de- 
duced from cases of this kind the opinion that 
there must necessarily be some other reason or 
causes of variations in offspring than merely the 
transmission of the acquired characters of the 
parents. On that undoubted fact he based his 
theory. — | 

From this deduction he proceeded to enunciate 
the doctrine which will ever be associated with 
his name—viz., the doctrine of Natural Selectson. 


What Natural Selection Means. It is 
to be noted that Darwin did not attempt in his 
theory to account for the differences or variations 
he found to exist. He simply noted the fact of 
their existence, and pointed out that some of 
them could not. be attributed'to the transmission 
of acquired characters. In the absence of any 
adequate explanation of these variations they 
were termed spontineous or accidental, in the 
sense we have already explained. Darwin thon 
came to the conclusion that Naturo acted as a 
breeder would do, selecting certain of these 
variations from which to continue the race, 
and rejecting others. Those which woro rejected 
were in time eliminated. He supposed that as 
a gencral rule Nature selected the superior 
individuals to continue the race, the superior 
individuals being those which possessed some 
variation which rendered them particularly well 
adapted to the environment in which they 
found themselves. He was driven to the opinion 
that some sort of selection was at work by 
ascertaining that the number of individuals in 
any species of plant or animal which survive and 
have offspring of their own is not identical with 
the number that come into the world. Some 
disappear. 

The question which suggested itself to him 
was, Which individuals do not survive, and 
why are they the ones to be eliminated ? The 
answer which forced itself upon him was that the 
survivors must be those which are better fitted 
to their surroundings. Nature selects theso and 
eliminates the less fit. This is Darwin’s doctrine 
of natural selection. 

The Struggle for Existence. For a 
considerable time there were many people who 
could not, or would not, seo the necessity for 
some kind of selection among offspring. Indeed, 
there are still a few who deny the struggle for 
existence. They are an ever-diminishing number, 
and in view of the facts of the case it is very 
difficult to account for such an attitude. 

In the first place, it is perfectly obvious that 
there is only a limited amount of space on our 
earth which is habitable for any given species. 
There must, therefore, be some limit to the 
number of either plants or animals which can 
“make a living” at any given time. A certain 
number only, from the nature of tlie case, can 
exist together. In the next place, it is a simple 
fact that every living creature tends to increase 
in numbers, some more rapidly than others, 
but all more or less rapidly. Yet if we examine 
any given species in a certain locality we find 
that, in spite of this fact of continuous and un- 
interrupted reproduction. the total number of 
individuals in that locality remains fairly con- 
stant. There may be some increase or some 
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decrease, but, speaking generally, the numbers 
do not change to a great extent unless the 
surroundings also vary. It follows that some kind 
of check must be operating to keep the numbers 
within limite. 

Nature’se Checka on Overcrowding. 
Let us take an example to illustrate this point. 
The elephant is an animal which increases in 
numbers with the minimum rapidity. It has a 
family of six only during a period of some sixty 
yearsonan average. An individual elephant lives 
for about one hundred years. If every elephant 
which is born survived and had the average 
number of offspring, the result would be that 
we should find a fotal of about nineteen million 
elephants descended from a single pair after the 
lapse of from 740 to 750 years. This, be it noted, 
in a species which breeds with extreme slowness. 
Such a result, of course, does not occur. 

Still more striking would be the result in the 
case of an animal which increases with great 
rapidity. Take the case of the field vole. This 
little mammal produces several broods during 
the same summer, and some of these young ones 
in their turn breed before the winter. It has been 
calculated that if there were no checks to the 
increase of the field vole, a single pair of these 
animals, supposing their first brood to be born 
on April 15th in any given year, would produce 
by October 8th following no less than 193. 

Occasionally it does happen that the ordinary 
causes which keep down these numbers fail to 
operate, with the result that enormous numbers 
make their appearance in certain localities, 
doing extensive damage to crops. Such seasons 
are called “ vole years.”” A similiar phenomenon 
is seen sometimes on the introduction into » new 
country of a species which in its native land was 
kept down by natural checks. ‘These checks 
may not be operative in the new habitat, and the 
result is the enormous mulitiplication of the 
introduced species. The rabbit in New Zealand 
and Australia is a case in point. The sparrow in 
the same countries is another. 

Life is a Constant Fight for Life. 
Since this enormous and phenomenal increase in 
numbers of offspring stated above does not take 
place under ordinary conditions, it follows that 
there must be some kind of very stringent means 
to prevent it. There is not room nor food nor 
ieee fl for all to survive and multiply. In 
other words, life is a constant fight for life ; it 
is, in the language of the Darwinian theory, a 
constant struggle for extstence. Every single plant 
and every single animal which is living under 
natural conditions is continually engaged in a 
more or less keen competition with others of its 
own species, and also with other kinds of plants 
and animals. Not only has the plant and the 
animal to compete with plant and animal, but 
each has also to struggle against the ever-changing 
climatic conditions which form part of its 
environment. The living have to contend with 
the non-living physical forces around them as 
well as with the competitors of their own kind. 
The inevitable result is that those individuals 
which for any reason surpass others in this 
continual struggle with environment are the 
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individuals which survive and perpetuate their 
kind. They are naturally selected. The battle is 
to the strong. The weak go to the wall. In a 
word, the keynote of Nature is the survival of 
the fittest by natural selection tn the struggle for 
exsatence. 

Who are the Fittest? It must 
be carefully borne in mind that the term 
fittest in connection with organic evolution has 
a definite meaning. It does not mean exactly 
what is implied in the everyday use of the term: 
It does not necessarily mean what we might 
be inclined to call the best. It means the best 
in a biological sense only. The term refers to 
the individual and his surroundings. It means 
that individual which is most fit for the environ- 
ment in which it is placed ; best in that sense. 
Since all individuals vary somewhat, it follows 
that some are more fit—are better, in this sense— 
for the particular environment in which they 
find themselves. It cannot be otherwise ; it is 
an everyday experience. As long as the environ - 
ment acts upon all alike, asit does under natural 
conditions, it follows that the fittest will survive, 
while the least fit are eliminated. 

The other factor which completes the Darwinian 
theory is the influence of heredity. No one can 
possibly deny the fact that certain characters can 
be and are transmitted from one generation 
to another. Darwin believed that natural 
selection operated in the direction of choosin 
in a species those individuals which had varie 
in a way which gave them some advantage over 
their fellows, and that their favourable variations 
were transmitted to their offspring. He did 
not, it will be remembered, attempt to account 
for these favourable variations. He termed 
them spontaneous. 

But he came to the conclusion that, no matter 
how these variations originated, the individuals 
showing variations which adapted them to their 
surroundings would have the best chance of 
surviving and having offspring. They would be 
the fittest to survive in the struggle for existence. 
The result of the mating or pairing of individuals 
thus favoured would be to hand on to their off- 
spring their useful variations by means of 
heredity, and as these advantageous variations 
accumulated, there would ultimately be pro- 
duced creatures which would constitute new 
varicties or new species. The selection by 
Nature was thus a selection of useful or 
advantageous variations which were transmitted 
to offspring by heredity. 

The Simple Meaning of Darwinism. 
These useful variations, Darwin thought, were 
generally slight in amount, but sufficient to 
confer upon their possessors some advantage 
in the struggle for existence. In the case of the 
antelope, for example, those individuals which 
possessed slightly more endurance, speed, scent, 
and so forth, would be better able to survive 
than their less-favoured brethren; they would 
therefore be selected, would hand on ad- 
vantageous variations to their offspring by 
means of heredity, and so in .time there would 
be evolved the creature with which we are 
familiar. 


This, put in the simplest way, is the meaning 
of Darwinism. It does not mean, any more 
than does evolution, that man is descended 
from a chimpanzee. It accounts for the origin 
of species by natural] selection. Before con- 
sidering other points in connection with this 
view we may conveniently summarise the whole 
theory. 

Two Facte and Their Meaning. 
Darwinism is founded upon two well-ascertained 
facte from which two inferences are deduced. 

The facts are as follow: 

(a) The universal occurrence of variations in 
individuals of every species. 

(6) The number of individuals in any species 
which survive and beget a full quota of offspring 
is not the same as the number of individuals 
which come into being, great numbers perishing 
before reaching either maturity or old age. 

The tnferences are these : 

(a) As arule the individuals which survive and 
have offspring are those which are better fitted 
to the environment in which they are placed 
than are those which perish. 

(b) By this survival of the fittest in the struggle 
for existence and the consequent elimination 
of the unfit, the average of the race is raised 
in successive generations by means of heredity, the 
result being the gradual evoluti n of living 
creatures. 

A very clear way of stating the theory is that 
of Professor Ainsworth Davis, which is as 
follows : 

ProveD Facts: 

Limited surface of globe and rapid increase 

in numbers. 

Struggle for existence and variation. 

Natural selection and heredity. 


NECESSARY CONSEQUENCES $ 
Struggle for existence. 
Natural selection, or survival of the fittest. 
Origin of new species. 


Can Acquired Characters be Trana- 
mitted ? We have now stated in the harest 
outline the two great theories of organic evolu- 
tion—the Lamarckian and the Darwinian theories. 
At present neither of these theories is held, to 
any great extent, in quite the same way, or in the 
same terms, as those in which they were 
originally propounded. Much has happened in 
the scientific world since Darwin gave the 
world the theory of natural selection, and his 
modern followers, while accepting his main 
contentions, declare that he underrated his 
own discovery. 

It will be remembered that Darwin simply 
accepted the undoubted fact of universal varia- 
tion without attempting to account for it, and at 
the same time denied the teaching of Lamarck 
that it arose entirely from the transmission of 
acquirements. His modern followers, the 
Neo-Darwinians, go much further, and declare 
not merely was Lamarck partly wrong, but 
that he was wholly wrong in this matter. 
They assert that acquired characters are never 
transmitted. They believe that Darwinism 
does more than accourt for organic evolution 
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partially—that it does so entirely. They 
strenuously deny Lamarck’s view of the origin 
of variations which Darwin thought might be 
partially true. 


Working of the Darwinian Theory. 
It will be well, for the sake of clearness, 
to give some illustrations of the applica- 
tion of Darwinism, just as we did in the. case 
of Lamarck’s theory. The central idea, be it 
remembered, is the natural selection of small 
favourable spontaneous variations. Living 
beings, as a rule, are so well adapted to their 
surroundings that great variations and abnor- 
malities are not advantageous, but rather the 
contrary. For that reason they tend to die 
out in a few generations. Thus, a man’s hand 
may vary from that of his father in the possession 
of a sixth finger, a great variation or an abnor- 
mality which is of no use, and which in a few 
gencrations disappears. Usually the difference 
is in size, strength, or texture—i.c., small 
variations. ‘The followers of Darwin suppose 
that all structures began originally as slight 
variations from pre-existing ones, and that the 
complex organs were evolved by the gradual 
and continued addition of small variations. 

According to this view, the antlers of deer would 
originate thus. Amongst the hornless ancestors of 
deer there would be some which varied from their 
fellows in having thicker and stronger frontal 
—1t.e., forehead—hbones, and these, by pushing 
and butting with the head when the- struggle 
for mates took place, would be the more success- 
ful. They would be the individuals selected 
to carry on the race. In their offspring the 
thick and strong frontal bones would be still 
more marked, and, through the survival of the 
fittest and heredity, there would be gradually 
evolved deer with small) bony prominences 
on the forehead. By the still further accumula- 
tion of slight and favourable variations in this 
direction, antlers made their appearance, and 
continued to enlarge so long as the enlargement 
was of a useful character, but no further. 


The Neck of the Giraffe. The 
theory of Lamarck. would account for the 
extraordinarily long neck of the giraffe by 
saying that giraffes were in the habit of stretch- 
ing their necks to feed on branches of trees, 
and that this stretching lengthened the neck 
of the individual ; the individual then handed 
on this acquired extra length of neck to his 
offspring, and thus there arose Jong-necked 
giraffes. 

According to Darwinism, however, the long- 
necked giraffe is due entirely to a uatural 
selection of individuals who were born with 
longer necks than their fellows, and had thus 
the best chance of survival in their particular 
environment. In times of great scarcity of 
food the shorter-necked individuals would be at 
a disadvantage in the matter of food, and the 
propagation of the race was therefore left to 
the long-necked individuals. This process, 
continued through many generations, would 
gradually result in the preduction of the modern 
giraffe as we see it. 
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The Speed of Hares, and other 
Examples. One or two other cases will 
bring out the contrast between the two views 
still more prominently, ‘Lamarckians believe 
that hares run swiftly because their efforts at 
swift running developed the appropriate struc- 
tures, and this improvement, transmitted and 
increased generation after generation, resulted 
at last in that very swift animal, the modern 
hare. Neo-Darwinians contend that the great 
speed of hares is due to the fact that those 
animals who were naturally the swiftest escaped 
their enemics, and that by this means, during 
the process of ages, was the swift modern hare 
evolved. Say they, all animals other than 
giraties also stretched upwards for food, yet their 
necks did not grow long; all animals other 
than hares strove to run fast, yet they did not 
become so speedy. On the contrary, their 
survival was secured by evolving in other 
directions. Lamarckians assert, but Neo- 
Darwinians deny, that the child of him who 
does hard manual labour tends to have at birth 
thicker skin in the palms than the child of him 
who labours only with his brains. 

‘“‘Neo-Darwinians say that a naturally tall man 
tends to have tall children, but that, no matter 
how a man is stretched or how he stretches 
himself, his children will not be the taller in the 
smallest degree for the stretching. Lamarckians 
affirm that they will. DLamarckians maintain 
that if a blacksmith increases the size of his 
muscles by labour his children will thereby 
profit, and have stronger muscles than they 
would otherwise have had. Neo-D irwinians 
deny this. Lamarckians affirm that if a man 
develops his brains by study his children will 
have better brains for this purpose. This, 
again, the Neo-Darwinians deny. Lamarckians 
maintain that if a man has children, and then, 
after falling into ill-health, has more children, 
the latter will be more feeble than the former. 
This, yet again, is denied by Neo-Darwinians.” 
(Dr. Archdall Reid.) 


The Theories Compared. Having 
broadly stated the two great lines of thought 
concerning organic evolution, the Darwinian 
and the Lamarckian, the next step is to compare 
and contrast these theories and weigh the 
evidence for and against. 

All other theories of organic evolution are, 
more or less, modifications of these two, in 
spite of what their authors may say to the 
contrary. It must be so from the nature of the 
case. There are only two possible roads which 
can be followed, although there are side-paths 
to these roads. Organic evolution must pro- 
ceed cither by the transmission of inborn 
characters from parent to offspring and by their 
accumulation during successive generations, or 
it must proceed by the transmission of acquired 
characters in the same way, simply because no 
other kinds of traits exist in living organisms 
but these two groups. Whatever name, there- 
fore, may be given to a theory brought forward, 
it, of necessity, is either Lamarckian or Dar- 
winian in essence. 
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Enough has been said, and sufficient examples 
given, to show that these two views of organic 
evolution are in violent opposition and violent 
contrast. 

Agencies of Evolution. In the first 

lace, we are struck with fact that 
marckianism acute bhai to the 
operation of beneficial agencies. It supposes 
that good food, fresh air, healthy m and 
physical surroundings, exercise, and guch factors 
are the cause of evolution by the handing on of 
acquirements to offspring, as seen in the 
examples quoted. In the same way, the theory 
supposes that the injurious agencies would cause 
enfeeblement and ultimate degeneration and 
destruction of the race by injuries or disease 
handed on to offspring and accumulated. 

Qn the other hand, Darwinism attributes 
organic evolution, not to beneficial agencies, 
but to tmjurious ones causing a selection of 
individuals. This is a profoundly important 
matter, and one which bears directly upon the 
problems of social welfare. Note most carefully 
that i 1s not every injurious agency which can act 
as a factor in evolution. It must be one which 
is sufficiently powerful to separate the fit from 
the unfit, to discriminate between what is 
superior and inferior in any given environment. 
In other words, according to Darwinians, these 
injurious agencies must be selective in order to 
cause organic evolution. 

Selective Agents. Under the influence 
of factors which are sufficiently potent to cause 
selection of individuals of a given type, the fittest 
will inevitably he those who will survive and 
continue the race. The other less favoured 
individuals will to a great extent be eliminated. 
‘It follows, if an injurious agency is so little 
injurious as not to influence the death (or birth) 
rate, or 80 very injurious as not to discriminate 
between the fit and the unfit, that it cannot be 
a cause of evolution. In the one case the unfit 
are not climinated ; in the other the fit do not 
survive.” (Reid.) We _ sce, therefore, that 
what. are called accidental deaths cannot affect 
the cause of evolution. For example, deaths 
by drowning, or fire, or in warfare, although 
they are responsible for the loss of many lives, 
do not cause evolution, because they are not 
selective. A bullet doer not select the fit 
or the unfit. Both alike succumb. So fire and 
water do not select any special types of indi- 
vidual for survival, and are therefore not 
selective agents in the evolutionary sense. 

Stringent selection is therefore the Darwinian 
explanation of organic evolution, whereas the 
Lamarckian theory attributes evolution tu the 
action of beneficial agencies upon a species. 
According to Darwin an injurious agency will 
act by eliminating the unfit; according to 
Lamarck it will cause degeneration by trans- 
mission of acquired effects of weakness. 

Nature and the Breeder. It is a 
remarkable and interesting fact that during 
every age those who have been en in the 
breeding of plante and animals have held the 
beliefs of Lamarck (whether consciously or 
unconsciously), but have acted upon _ the 


Darwinian theory (knowingly or otherwise). The 
Lamarckian idea of the transmissibility of 
acquired characters is universally believed by 
the mass of people who have not carefully 
made inquiry into the evidence for and against. 
And yet even those who are convinced of ite 
truth mever think of applying it in actual 
practical breeding experiments. : 

Putting aside the beliefs of the plant or animal 
breeder—which are of no importance—consider 
his plan of action and note the result, which is of 
great importance. Suppose that he starta out 
with the object of seolncing a plant or animal 
of some special type, having sqme definite 
quality which is desirable for some purpose. He 
knows quite well that he cannot improve a 
species in all sorte of directions at the same time, 
and he does not attempt to do so. What is his 
method of procedure ? 


He proceeds by making a stringent selection 
of those animals from which he intends to 
breed. What does he select ? Does he pick 
out an individual which has acquired the special 
character he wishes to breed ? Not at all. He 
selects individuals which have varied naturally, 
spontaneously, in the required direction, and he 
mates them. Suppose that the horticulturist 
wishes to produce a strain of flowers of a given 
colour. He does not endeavour to make a 
plant acquire that colour by growing it in 
certain soil and watering it with certain pigments 
or manures, in the hope that the plant after 
acquiring the desired colour will produce 
offspring similarly coloured. What he does 
is to select individuals which have varied 
naturally in the desired direction, and reject 
the rest. He eliminates those unfit for his 
purpose and breeds from the fit. He must be 
er to improve his stock in a few directions 
only. 


Man as an Agent of Evolution. 
How can a breed of racehorses be established 
or produced ? Does the breeder take a horse 
of ordinary speed and proceed to train it by food 
and exercise until it is able to gallop # mile in 
a given time, and then breed from it, in the 
hope that this acquired faculty of speed will be 
transmitted to the offspring? Not at all. The 
breeder observes that some horses are born with 
a greater capacity for speed than others. They 
are naturally, spontaneously, faster. He makes 
a stringent selection of such individuals and 
rejects all the rest. He finds that these inborn 
characters will give him the desired result, 
whether he knows the reason or not. 

If the Neo-Darwinians are right, the same 
thing must occur in natural selection, and in 
that case the evolution in animals and plants 
could not take place in many directions at the 
same time. It is quite true that living species 
are very highly organised, and that they must 
have undergone evolution in all their characters, 
but not in all at once. For example: ‘“ For 
thousands of years the eyes, the ears, the hands, 
the feet, and very many of the characters of 
man, have undergone no appreciable evolution. 
They were evolved during different but over- 
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lapping periods of a long extended past.” 
(Reid. ) is me oe 

“The proofs furnished by breeders are too | 
conclusive. It is quite beyond dispute that 
offspring differ innately from their parenta, 
that these innate differences, these variations, ': 
are transmissible to descendants, and that if 
advantage be taken of them by selecting for 
breedi urposes the superior individuals, 
while the rest are climinated, evolution will 
result. The only point we have to prove is 
that Nature, like the breeder, exercises the 
necessary selection.” (Reid.) This brings us 
to the objections to the doctrine of natural 
selection, which we must now examine. 


Two Objections to Darwinism. There 
are only two serious objections which the 
supporters of the doctrine of natural selection 
have to meet. Very few scientific men hold 
either of them, but they are still advanced by 
some, and must be considered. The first objec- 
tion is that acquired characters can be trans- 
mitted to offspring, and that Darwinism does 
not therefore explain all the facts. We shall 
refer to the evidence upon this point in detail 
when we approach the problem of heredity. 

The second objection advanced by some is a 
more difficult one to answer. It is that. Nature 
does not act upon the same lines as the breeder, 
that no real selection is made by Nature, that 
she works at random amongst variations ; in 
fact, that there is no such thing as a true 
natural selection of the fittest in a struggle for 
existence. These objectors affirm that such a 
selection could only be made by a conscious 
individual such as man, and that such a selection 
as he makes for breeding purposes. an artificial 
selection, has no counterpart in the processes 
of Nature. 


Does Nature Really Select? = It 
may be admitted at once that it is a matter 
of some difficulty to prove definite cages of 
selection by Nature amongst the wild plants 
and animals. The reason is that we are not 
sufficiently acquainted with all that happens 
in their whole life-history. However reason- 
able it may be to believe that advantageous 
variations are selected by Nature, it is very 
difficult to point to actual cases in wild life, 
though the evidence from many sides is very 
conclusive as to its occurrence. But if we can 
prove that natural selection has acted in a very 
definite manner along the lines suggested by 
Darwin in any one species, we may reasonably 
conclude that such a method of action is applic- 
able to other species. : 

Curivusly enough, the animal which has been 
most neglected in this inquiry is: the one best 
known to all men—viz., Man himself. If 
natural selection has been the great agency of 
organic evolution, we surely ought to find 
some striking evidence of its operation in the 
production of its greatest result. Is it possible, 
then, to point out how natural selection has 
affected the evolution of man himself, and is 


still so doing ? 
Continued 
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MECHANICAL | MECHANICAL ELEMENTS APPLIED 
ENGINEERING Levers, including Air-pump and Spring Levers, Cranks and 
6 Eccentrics, Wheel-gearing and Cams, Wedges and Screws 
Continued from page 686 





By JOSEPH G. HORNER 


WE now give a number of selected examples 

of mechanism illustrative of the application 
of the skoleton force diagrams which were em- 
bodied in the last article. The levers there shown 
are simply the lever crank chains of Reuleaux, and 
the arms are the links turning about permanent 
centres. The skeleton lines have no relation to 
the actual shape of the mechanisms, they simply 
give relations, ideas, as evidenced by the differ- 
ences in an engine beam, a crank, a toothed 
wheel, an eccentric. etc. The student should 
exercise his faculties in tracing out the elements 
of mechanics through other diverse forms. 

Examples of the Lever. Levers of 
the so-called firat order (58, page 686] occur 
most frequently. The most familiar form 
after the common pair of scales is that of 
an engine beam, in which the arms are equal 
on each side of the fulcrum, or central pivot, 
and the loads equally balanced; that due to 
the steain pressure on one side, and the resist- 
ances offered hy the connecting-rod and fly- 
wheel on the other. As the greatest stresses 
rome on the beam at the centre, due to the 
leverage exerted by the arms, the double 
parabolic outline is adopted, a form which, 
varied with plain tapered outlines, recurs 
constantly. Such a lever is subject to forcer 
tending to snap it off near or through the 
fulcrum, and therefore the thickness of metal. 
in cast iron, has to be very liberallv proportioned. 
Such beams have frequently broken after 
years of service. A terrible collicry accident 
onee resulted from such a heam breaking. In 
the older engines, timber was used largely ;_ in 
modern practice, mild steel plates are commonly 
used for beams, Jarge and small alike, two or 
more being laid parallel, with distance pieces 
intervening. 

Airspump Lever. An _ wnequal-armed 
beam, a lever of the first order, is illustrated in 
72, being an air-pump lever for an engine of 
marine type. The usual proportion for such 
levers is 2 to 1—t.¢., the air-pump piston has 
just half the stroke of the engine piston. The 
load upon the pump end of the lever is found 
by multiplying the area of the pump piston 
or bucket by 30 Ib. per square inch. This 
latter figure makes allowance for the various 
frictiona! resistances as well as the load due to 
suction, etc. Then. applying the principle of 
the lever, the load on the engine end is 

<Area_of pump piston x 30 x A 


B 
Abeing the distance of the pump end from 
the pivot fulcrum, and B being the distance of 
the engine end from the fulcrum. The pins, 
bearings. and rods can then be designed to 
auit the resulting loads. The fulcruin pin has 
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to sustain both loads as well as the weight of 
the work itself. 

Cranks. An engine crank [78] is one of 
the most familiar examples of the same group 
of levers. But here one arm is absent, so that 
it is a disguised form. But the deficient arm is 
provided by the resistance which is set up in 
the engine shaft by the driven mechanism, and 
which the crank has to overcome. A crank 
shaft is therefore subjected to severe torsion, 
just as though a massive weight were suspended 
from an arm attached to its circumference. 
The crank disc [74] is exactly the same element, 
as is clearly seen by the outlining of a crank 
on its face. The disc form has nothing to do 
with the twisting stress on the shaft, but 
the circular shape is imparted in order to 
obtain a counterbalance to the crank to 
enable it to rotate without a jerky move- 
ment, which counterbalance does not exist 
in 78. 

The bent crank in 75 is another example of 
a one-armed lever, the resistance to which is 
embodied in the crank shaft. As such cranks 
are liable also to jerky movements, they are 
often counterbalanced by other leverages. 
Thus, to counterbalance locomotive cranks, 
heavy weights are inserted in the driving 
wheels opposite to the crank pins. Two- 
evlinder compound marine engine cranks [76] 
often have weights formed as extensions of 
their webs. But for these provisions. loco- 
motives would knock themselves to pieces when 
running, and compound marine engines would 
be subject to excessive vibrations. 

Often the one-armed crank is balanced by 
other similar cranks in the same mechanism. 
Thus a pair of engines are set with their cranks, 
not in line, but at right angles, or sometimes 
diametrically opposite. Treble-barrel pumps 
have their rank arranged in the three-throw 
style, or at angles of 120°, to balance each 
other [77]. 

An eccentric [78] is a crank, and therefore a 
lever, only the fact is disguised by the throw, 
and by the fact that the equivalent of the 
crank pin. instead of being of relatively small 
diameter, as in 78-77. is larger than the com- 
bined diameter of the shaft, plus double the 
eccentricity. The relation of the lever crank is 
indicated in the figure by the two small circles, 
centre of throw, and of rotation respectively. 

Going from smaller to larger examples. the 
great lifting bascules of the Tower Bridge are 
levers of the first order. Only one arm of each 
bascule is seen. the other is hidden within its 
pier. The arms are of unequal length, the 
shorter being in the piers, but equality of 
moments is produced by increasing the maas 
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there, and adding counterweight, so that the 
Jong and short arms balance. 

The application of the lever of the first order 
[58] to the common balance is obvious. But 
it is applied to a large number of weighing 
machines in which the arms are not equal, 
including the public weighing engines of the 
streets and platform weighing machines. An 
enormous disproportion is made between the 
long and short arms, and thus a very slight 
depression at one end is multiplied many times 
at the other, and communicated to the steel- 
yard—another lever in the office. 


Foot Brake. The second order of levers 
has a typical example shown in 79—viz., a 
foot lever brake for an ordinary steam crane. 
The load on the brake band is, first of all, 
calculated by multiplying the pull by the 
diameter of the lifting barrel or drum, and 
dividing by the diameter of the brake band. 
The lifting drum in the example is 9 in. in 
diameter, the brake band 2 ft. 6 in., and the 
pull on the drum is 2 tons: 

_. 2 tons x 2240 Ib. x 9 in. _ 1344 lb, 

30 in. 

Only a portion of this comes upon the end of 
the strap that is operated hy the lever. The 
exact amount depends upon the are of contact 
which the strap makes with the brake drum, 
and upon the co-efficient of friction between 
the band and the drum. With a co-efficient of 
‘02, and an arc of three-fourths of a circle, the 
load will be approximately ‘64 of the above 
sum = 1344 x ‘64 = 860 lb. Then, by the 
principle of the lever, the load on the foot 
treadle is 
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42 in. 

With a brake of this class, 1 is necessary to 
balance the treadle and lever so as to ensure 
the brake being released freely when the pressure 
is removed from the treadje. This is accom- 
plished by forging an extension to the lever and 
securing a counter-weight thereon, the amount 
of which can be calculated by treating the case 
as a lever of the first order. 

The construction of brakes of this class 
generally utilises the friction between wood— 
elm and poplar—and cast iron. The brake blocks 
are made in widths of from 3 to 4 in., and 
screwed to a strap of thin sheet iron, which 
makes a flexible-clement, capable of being 
wrapped both frecly and tightly round the 
turned rim of the band-wheel. The lever, being 
subjected to severe bending stress, is a forging, 
and the counterbalance weight is generally 
cast with a hole to slide over the opposite 
end of the lever, to be fastened to it with a 
set bolt. 


Axle-turning Head. An excellent ex- 
ample of a lever of the second order is shown 
in the drive of the Armstrong-Whitworth axle- 
turning lathe [80]. The fulcrum is at one end 
in the centre (A) of the axle which is being 
rotated. The power is at the opposite end, at 
the pitch line of the hollow toothed wheel (B) 
which rotates the axle, and the weight or load 
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is at the circumference of the axle, being turned 
by a cutting tool there. The smaller the axle, 
therefore, the greater is the mechanical gain. 

Power is gained also for turning the wheel 
by another lever, the driving pinion at the back 
(not shown) making with the wheel a pair of 
levers of the first order [58]. The pins (CC) 
standing out from the head are a Clement’s 
driver, employed to produce equal driving 
movements about the axle being turned. Lathe 
men will recognise this as the familiar device 
adopted to balance the driving effort, and so 
prevent one-sided jerky movements of work 
about the centre. 

Clip. The third order of levers is not nearly 
so much in evidence as are the first and second. 
Having no mechanical advantage, it finds 
applications only under peculiar conditions. An 
example is given in 81, in the form of a clip, 
that is used to prevent certain portions of 
machinery from revolving, and which is a useful 
detail when fitted to a derrick gear worm on a 
crane. The power to be exerted by the hand 
wheel and screw is, of course, determined by 
multiplying the pressure required on the clip 
by the distance A, and dividing by the dis- 
tance B. 

The illustration also shows the application of 
a screw (C) operated by a lever, the hand wheel 
(D) to gain sufficient power on the clip to over- 
come the turning movement of the worm gear. 
Here, as in the case of the lever [79] with long 
and short arms, enormous mechanical] advantage 
is obtained by the exercise of the power of one 
man. 

Clasp Nut. Fig. 82 isa familiar example of 
a lever of the same order—the Whitworth clasp 
nut. The hinged levers (A A) have the nut 
portions attached at one end (in the form of 
half-brasses), while the power to operate them 
is derived from the cam plate (B), the pins of 
which transmit power. The cam plate is 
attached to the lever (C), the handle (D) of 
which extends to the front of the lathe. 

Spring Levers. There is a large number 
of levers in every order in which a spring is the 
element of either power or weight. They occur 
in the treadles of some forms of power hammers, 
and in the automatic trips of many machine 
tools. 

Fig. 88 shows a lever trip of one kind applied 
to the reversing motion of a grinding machine. 
The rod (A), being moved by a dog at a certain 
stage of the table travel, throws the fork (B) 
and its clutch in either one or other direction, 
so putting the bevel wheels shown into engage- 
ment. To retain them thus, the spring plunger 
(C) has its end bevelled to match a bevel on one 
arm of B. The plunger is forced up as B pivots 
by the coiled spring behind it, when the bevelled 
faces lock. 

Force Pump. Levers are made with mov- 
able fulcrums to suit different pressures, as, for 
example, in 84. where an ordi hydraulic 
force pump isshown. Two fulcrums (A and B) 
are arranged by fitting a removable pin to the 
two holes in the framework. The short arms of 
the leverage available measure 6 in. and 3 in. 
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respectively, and the Jong arme 48 in. and 45 in. 
respectively. When working on fulcrum A the 


mechanical advantage i oe =8 tol. When 


the oan rises and the work becomes harder, 
the fulcrum pin is moved to B, and the mechanical 


advantage becomes i == 15 to 1, the stroke 


of the pump ram being correspondingly shorter. 


Safety Valve. A case where a lever is 
designed to give the load per square inch upon 
a given area is illustrated by the spring-balanced 
safety valve in 85. The valve is 2 in. in diameter, 
and the spring of course records pounds. The 
proportion of the lever depends upon the area of 
the valve. If the valve were 1 sq. in. in area it is 
manifest that the recording spring could }e 

laced directly over the valve, or fitted on a 
lave of equal proportions. If the valve was 
2 sq. in. in arca a lever of 2 to 1 would be 
required. A 2 in. diameter valve is 3°14 sq, in. 
in area, and so the lever is arranged in the 
same ratio. Fixing the fulcrum at 3 in. from 
the valve centre, the lever becomes 3in. x 3°14 

= 9:42 = 9,', in. long. The spring safety valve 
is an alternative design to that, having a lever 
arm loaded with a weight. 

Wheel Gearing. Toothed gears are dis- 
guised levers ; the teeth are only incidents, since 
smooth-faced wheels will run by friction. It is 
not necessary even that the radii should be con- 
stant, but radii and leverage may vary. And thus 
we have elliptical gears, triangular gears, square 
gears, and others, all transmitting variable but 
constantly recurring rates of motion. 

It is an axiom in kinematic chains that they 
may be converted into mechanisms in as man 
ways as they have links, because any once lin 
may be made the fixed one, leaving the others 
movable. This can bo studied in the spur 
gears, which are levers, or turning pairs con- 
nected by means of the teeth, which in theory 
have line contact. In ordinary wheels the 
centres are fixed by bearings, and the rigid 
connection thus imposed is a mechanical link. 
There is no motion of the centres in space. Jn 
what are termed epicyclic trains, only one centre 
is thus fixed, and one or more revolve round it in 
one direction or the other, with a minute gain 
or loss in speed. 

Cams. A cam is a lever, but with its arms 
of varying lengths, corresponding with the 
outlines imparted to the edge or groove, as the 
case may he. The centre on which the cam 
rotates is the fulcrum to the edge or grooves. 
In cams the lengths of arm vary, changing from 
maxima to minima, or passing through variable 
but irregular movements. In the modern prac- 
tice of the engineers’ machine shop they fill a 
place of constantly increasing importance, inas- 
much as they take the place of movements 
otherwise effected by the hands of the workman, 
with more or less inaccuracy. The cam is both 
tireless and precise. Its movements can be 
relied on, for they are timed in the design itself. 
In feeding movements especially, the cam is of 
most value. It is embodied notably in the 
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various automatic screw machines for controlling 
the relative movements of the tools and work. 

Fig. 86 is a heart cam, giving variable but 
regular movements on each lobe. Fig. 87 is a 
grooved-face cam, giving an irregular motion, 
and Fig. 88 is the regular two-slot cam plate 
for clasp nuts, etc., another example of which 
occurs in 82. 

Fusee. In the fusee barrel [89] we have 
another example of a variable leverage, re- 
sembling the cams in this respect. But the 
object in this case is to maintain uniformity 
derived from variable movements, not only in 
horological instruments, but in cranes. In the 
latter, in the jibs of derricks which pass from 
greater to less radii, and vice versd from the 
perpendicular, the fusee drum keeps the load 
at a uniform height. 

Tension Organs. The wheel and axle, 
like its prima] mechanical element, occurs in very 
many forms. The principle (62, page 686] is 
the putting of a rope on or around a large 
pulley (lever) by which the weight is drawn 
up on a smaller “axle” (pulley, drum, or 
lever). This device lends itself to many appli- 
cations. These form one of the great groups 
termed by Reulcaux tension organs. In other 
woras, they only operate in tension, being useless 
in compression. They owe a part of their great 
value to their flexibility, which feature permits 
of changing the directions of motion. Several 
materials can be utilised for tension organs, as 
ropes, chains, wire, and belting in its various 
forms. Jn some types of hand hoists, for ware- 
house work, the form occurs almost absolutely 
[90], the load being lifted by a rope coiled around 
a small drum, while the endless chain or rope is 
pulled round the large one. This is also em- 
ployed in many hand travellers. 

The Whip Crane. The whip crane 
affords another literal example, the load being 
lifted by a small drum, and the chain or rope 
pulled round a large one. The slight differences 
are that the large drum is more correctly 
described as a pap iapes Bee pulley, and the 
rope is tied through a hole in one flange and 
coiled round the pulley by means of a winch 
on the post below. in hand-travelling cranes 
operated from below, the rope or chain is fitted 
around its rim in recesses to “ bite’ with suffi- 
cient gripping power to prevent slip from 
occurring. 

The winch handle of a crane corresponds with 
the “ wheel” in 62. Its radius is fixed at from 
15 to 16 in., because this is as far as a man can 
conveniently reach. But the diameter of the 
**axle’’—the chain drum or barrel—can be 
made as small as 6 or 8 in., gaining much power, . 
with corresponding reduction of speed of lift. 
The smaller the diameter of the drum the greater 
the mechanical advantage. In practice, this 
device of altering diameter is often adopted in 
hoisting machines of less simple character, a set of 
gears, for example, being retained, and a smaller 
or larger drum inserted to suit requirements. 

But few hoisting machines are so simple as to 
comprise only the winch handle and drum. The 
power gained would be totally insufficient for 
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the lifting of heavy loads. In the simple crabs 
[91], and some small cranes, the first advance on 
this device occurs. The winch handle is not put 
on the same shaft as the drum, but on another 
lying parallel therewith, and the two shafts are 
“ peared ” together by means of toothed wheels 
(Jevers) of unequal radii, the smaller, actuated by 
the winch handle, directly actuating the larger on 
the same axis as the drum. The mechanical 
gain then is 

radius of winch handle x radius of wheel 
radius of pinion x radius of drum 

Further, this ‘‘ simple train”? gives place in 
large cranes to compound trains, in which two or 
more such combinations exist, and the gain is 

radius of winch handle x radii of all wheels 

~~ yadii of all pinions x radius of drum 

In power-opcrated cranes, the winch handle 
is abandoned for the higher pressure agency of 
steam, water, or that derived from the clectric 
motor. Then, in many cases, trains of gears are 
diminished in number, or cven abandoned in 
favour of a direct drive. 


Pulley Blocks. In the diagrams of 
certain pulley blocks already given, care was 
taken to state that the results were sccured only 
by neglecting friction. That was necessary in 
order to grasp first principles. It is simply an 
expression of the law that the mechanical work 
given out by a mechanism would be equal to 
that put into it. if there were no such thing as 
friction. But since friction does exist. it happens 
that every additional element in a machine adds 
its own quota of friction—more or less severe— 
to make up a big total, until in one particular 
case. that of the differential pulley block, sub- 
stantially 66,* the load will remain suspended in 
any position. ‘This could not happen in 63 and 
64. It happens in 66 rolely by reason of the 
gross total of friction. The mechanical advan- 
tage, therefore, in either of these diagrams, is 
not that of power and weight simply, but of 
these plus more or Jess of friction, that of the 
cords or chains around their pulleys, and of the 
pulley pins in their bearings. In the application 
of all the clements now under discussion, the 
designer strives to lessen friction as far as 
possible, but in another set he takes advantage 
of friction and turns it to practical account. 

Fig. 92 shows a set of pulley blocks in which 
the combinations 65 to 67 are embodied in a 
practical manner by putting the sects of pulleys 
side by side on the same axis. Any height of 
lift can be obtained by these by giving enough 
length of rope. Fig. 93 is a diagram of the 
differential block, which also embodies the 
principle of the Chinese windlass. The chain is 
pulled round the large pulley (A), passing thence 
to the snatch-block pulley (B) below, thence it 
returns and winds round the smaller pulley (C). 
As A and C are cast together [94], the result must 
be that the snatch-block is lifted by a space 
equal to the difference in the circumference of 
Aand C. The chain is prevented from slipping 
by nibs cast in the sheaves, and the friction—due 














* Figures befuro No. 72 have appeared in previous 
articles. 
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to the different diameters of A and C—equals 
more than half the power expended, the load 
therefore remaining suspended without braking, 
When it has to be lowered, the opposite side of 
the chain must be pulled on. The lifting rate is, 
of course, extremely slow. 

Inclined Plane. This occurs in the cable 
ways that play so largo a part in the haulage or 
transport of material. The ropes used are the 
inclined planes, and the suspended skips or 
buckets are the loads. Power is applied hy 
ropes, but economy is often studied by making 
one bucket, or set of buckets, in their descent, 
serve todraw up another on another incline. 

Wedges. ‘The wedge occurs in many forms, 
in some as a splitting agent, in others as a means 
of tightening parts. As the first, its best ex- 
ponents are seen in cutting tools, and if it be 
objected that these hardly come within the 
scope of applied mechanics, we must point to the 
immense importance of the cutting instruments 
which are embodied in machine tools, and around 
which these are built. As these will have full 
treatment in the course on Toots, attention is 
here drawn only to the bare fact. 

Cottars. The second group includes 
cottars and allied forms, which device is em- 
ployed in many bolts, also in the strap form of 
connecting rod ends, in effecting rapid union 
of long lengths of pump rod, of long roof ties, 
and very much besides. The cottar takes 
various forms in these examples [95-99]. 

The cottar pure and simple is driven by a 
hammer, but inthe form of a tail of a bolt [99] 
it is tightened by screwing the nut. The angle 
or taper of the wedge is an important detail, not 
only in cutting tools but in the cottar. If the 
angle is too large in a driven cottar, the effest 
of jar on the mechanism will be to loosen it, by 
causing it to work back out of its seating, hence 
the set screw in 98. It is therefore made ay 
drawn [95-99]. A cottar bolt may have more 
taper because the nut holds it against the 
influence of jar. The value of the cottar in 
these lies in the provision which it affords of 
taking up wear in the brasses, to be considered 
at length in the courso on Macninr Drsien. 
Thus we have the function of the cottar as 
a convenient method of union, and also that of 
effecting minute compensation for weur. 

Keys. The common key [100] is a wedge, 
cousin-german to the cottar. It secures wheels 
on their shafts by a wedging action pure and 
simple, and its taper is but slight, to prevent 
risk of slackening back. The forms of keys 
do not concern us here, as they will be dealt 
with in Macuine Desten, but their relation to 
the wedge is properly noted. 

Keel Blocks. Passing to the massive, 
we see in the row of keel blocks [101] under a 
vessel on the stocks a simple means of adjust- 
ment. Three wedge pieces, of cast iron, the 
upper one carrying a piece of teak wood plank, 
sustain a share of the load of the vessel during 
construction. By hammering the middle piece 
farther in or out the height of thé block is 
readily varied, and with it the level of the 
mighty mass above. The angle is very small, 


otherwise no effect could be produced, the 
reason for which was given in connection with 
70 [page 688]. Another familiar application of 
the wedge is to pile driving. The pile, pointed, 
and having its bottom end shod with steel, is 
driven by the monkey into sand, clay, and shingle. 

Screws. The screw occurs in hundreds 
of combinations, both as an instrument for 
gaining mechanical advantage, as a means of 
fastening, or as a precision instrument, so that 
one is rather at a loss what examples to select. 

One of the most striking yet commonplace 
examples of the first is the screw-jack, and 
allied forms, such as the John Bull, the fly-press, 
the copying-press, pile screw, etc. We call 
them allied, because, though their functions are 
dissimilar, their method of action is the same— 
the cxercise of immense force through a very 
small space, with a small expenditure of power 
exercised through a large space. One man can, 
by operating the screw by a lever, lift a load 
of several tons by the screw-jack [102]. A man 
using the John Bull [103], which is a simple 
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screw and lever, can drill holes an inch in 


diameter in iron and steel. The fly-press [104] 
is essentially a double-ended lever operating a 
double-threaded screw of quick pitch, for 
stamping pens, tinned ware, medals, and much 
besides. The copying-press is an allied form 
operated similarly. In these elementary 
machines the gain in power and its compensating 
loss in speed is obvious. The screw being 
simply an inclined plane wound round a cylinder, 
the smaller tho angle of the incline the greater 
the power gained. Therefore, in the screw-jack 
and the John Bull, the screws are of what is 
termed fine pitch, or low pitch, or flat pitch. 
In other words, their angle is low, and con- 
sequently the number of turns or threads in a 
given length is large. But when speed of move- 
ment is required, with moderate power, they 
are of quick pitch, or sloped very much, and 
the number of turns is less. This is the case 
in the fly-press [104], where momentum is 
necessary, and that can be obtained only by 
a screw of rapid traverse, or of considerably 
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more slope than that imparted to the screw-jack. 
And as a single thread of coarse pitch would 
cut too ay into the body, two or three threads 
are run side by side of the same pitch, which 
thus results in a stronger body and a larger 
thread surface to withstand wear. 

The Pile Screw. The pile screw is an 
application of the same kind to the turning of 
iron piles into the beds of rivers. It is capable 
of penetrating, not only sand, but gravel, clay, 
and broken rock. The movement is slow. It is 
produced, generally, by employing another screw 
and lever in the form of worm gears, a worm wheel 
encircling the head of the pile and being turned 
by a worm, actuated by hand or by an engine. 

The propeller embodies segments of a screw 
of quick pitch. That is, if the screw were com- 
pleted, the distance betwcen threads would 
usually be from 18 to 24 ft. Even then the 
movement of propulsion would be slow, but for 
the fact that the shaft to which the propeller is 
attached is driven at a rapid rate, from 60 to 80 
revolutions per minute. 
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Conveyor screws have no end-long motion 
themselves, but they transmit that motion to 
loose stuff shot into them. Corn, cement, and 
other pulverised material is compelled by its own 
incrtia to be carried along by the blades of the 
continuous screw, and at a rate which is con- 
trolled by pitch and rate of revolution. 

The screw, as a means of measurement, occurs 
in the lead screws of lathes. It is the first 
element in cutting screw threads in this machine 
tool. Though of one unvarying pitch, it con- 
trols the cutting of bendreds of other possible 
pitches by the change wheels— variables intro- 
duced between the screw and the mandrel of 
the lathe. The same element is found in the 
universal milling machine, in the screws of 
micrometer calipers, and in the ‘ Whitworth 
measuring machine. We cannot here trace the 
screw into the numerous worm, spiral, and 
helical gears, which will be treated in MACHINE 
Design. The same observation applies to 
toothed gears and other mechanisms mentioned 
in these papers, but the design and proportion- 
ing of which belong properly to the subject 
of MacuInE Dzsian. 


(C ontinued 
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6 Sixth Instalment of the Special Course of Shorthand Taught 
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by Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons on their Twentieth Century Plan 


By Sir (SAAC PITMAN AND SONS 


[X addition to the general method of doubling 

consonants already described, eight con- 
sonant forms are specially hooked or thickened 
to express an additional sound. 


Additional Double Consonants. The 
following signs represent the double consonants 
indicated below : 


Letters. | Sign. | Name. | 





-— a 















KW Ce kway quick, request 

GW gway guava, anguish 

WI CG (up)} wel wail, unwell . 

WHI CG (up)} whel whale, whelp 

LR ‘4 ler fecler, nailer 
(down) 

RR > rer poorer, sharer 
(down) 

MP,MB| —™ emp camp, embalin 

emb 
WH c~ whay | where, whig 





— Se eee 


The initial hook in zl and whl is read FIRST ; 
thus 
re ££ Co 
ill, will, willow, whale. 


If a vowel precedes aw or wh, write the stroke 
and not the hook ; thus 


f 


aMohile, 





ee ee ee a 


The remaining six characters are vocalized 
like the single consonants ; thus 


qualm, squeamish; keen, queen; 
WN 8S & 7 TF 
gulf, Guelph ; fo feel kneel, kneeler 3 
me yh 


bear, bearer, jeer, jeerer; 


CO TE. ae 


mire, empire; way, 


tram, tramp, 


cr 


whey; weasel, whistle. 


The double consonants LR and RR are employed 
only to indicate the terminations ler and rer; 
separate letters must be written when another 
vowel occurs in the termination, or when a 
vowel follows ; thus 


1? i) — — 


mm 


foiler, failure; 
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railer, raillery; 


Ke 2 


fuirer, furor;  usurer,  orrery. 


The double consonant -~\ with a small initial 
hook becoines mpr or mbr; thus 


scamp, scanper, clamber, linker. 
EXERCISE. 


. ta 
at Vv 

4 \A bn 

1 Quack, quaker, quince, quiver; linguist, 
languorR. 

2 Welsh, welfare, Willie ; 
whalebone. 

3 Caviller, ruler, 
sneerer. 


4 Damp, pomp, Jumbo, Sambo; whey, any- 
where, wlupper. 


wool, whilst, 


scholar; adorer, assurer, 


The Aspirate. The aspirate is represented, 
in addition to the downward 7 and upward o~, 
by a downward tick, thus, , (a contraction of 
the lower half of the sign /), and by a dot. 

The downward stroke / is used when h stands 
ALONE, or is followed by ——- or ——; thus 


high, JTugh; 
also when it gives a better outline than the 
upward stroke, as x 


huteser. 


The upward stroke o~ ir generally used 
when h is followed by a downstroke, a straight 
upstroke, the curves n and ng, or by a hook, 
circle, or loop; thus 
ENN CG AI A & 
hop, hobby, haughty, hid, hatch, hedye, huffy, 

sf DX ot 


heath, heathen, hush, harrow, hero, hurry, 


CR GX otk 
honev, hung, hewn, hove, hews, hackle. 


When following another consonant, the 
stroke h must: be so joined that the circle of the 
character cannot be read as the circle s; as 


cuohere, mohuir, Soho; behave, outhouse, wrholy. 
The downward tick h is used initially, and is 
always read FIRST. It is pretixed to the stroke 
ger 
consonants ) —~ / ‘\ (the fact that these 
are the four consonants in the word SMALLER 
forms a useful mnemonic) or to any of the double 
consonants to which it will easily join; thus 
J j “— BN = Y a 
hiss, hazy, ham, hem, hemp, hall, holly, 


NYDN TF) 
hear, hearer, Hebrew, hydra, hedyer, hither. 

The dot A is placed before the vowel which is 
to be aspirated. It is used as an alternative 
tou the stroke A, usually in order to avoid an 
awkward or long outline ; thus 


a, 


happening, handy, 


‘~ TH te 


apprehend, perhaps, manhood, loophole. 


Grammalogues. The following gramma- 
logues should be memorized : 


hap. 


had, 


EXERCISE. 


1m & dx &0 


ae 


1 Hicks, Hawkins, hackney, huckster, hoop, 
hitch, heap, heady. 

2 Hone, housed, hammer, hardy, unhook, 
Sahara, abhor, unhitch. 

3 Hymn, horn, haze, hasty, Gingham, uphill, 
household, Redhill. 


Upward and Downward L and R. 
The following rules govern the writing of the 
consonant l in either the upward or the down- 
ward direction, and the use of the upward or 
downward forms of r: 


Initia L is generally written upward, thus 


loud, aloud, life, 


In the following cases it is written downward. 


alive. 
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_ (a) When 1 is preceded by a vowel and 
18 followed by a horizontal letter not hooked 
Initially ; as 


Ellen, almoner. 
(b) When 1 precedes (0 eo and w ; as 
lusive, lesson, Lessing. 
Finan LZ is generally written upward, thus 
Rye Se 
Paul, Polly, tale, Ttaly. 
In the following cases it is written downieard. 


(a) After the letters \ (Oo a. ¢_ and any 
straight upstroke, if no vowel follows the U: thus 


Q, 8 
\ 7 “ae Oe 
Pa vi 
full, vile, scale, quail, sequel, 


t cf of 
rail, yell, Hoel. 
But if a vowel follows, lis written upward, aa 


elle, elm, 


fully, villa, Aquila, vally, 
(b) After a straight downstroke if two vowel- 
signs come between 5 as 


scaly, yellow. 


duel, trial. 


(c) After a curve and circle, final ¢ follows 
the same direction as the circle ; thus 


ey A 


Fossil, thistle, 


vessel, 


Aanystey, Cee, musete. 


(d) After the consonants n and 246, 1 is also 
always written downward ; as 


. © 


kneel, only, strongly. 


(e) The double consonant Ir is used for the 
sound of ler where a final downward | would 
be written ; as 


rw 


fowler, kneeler, roller. 


Inrt1aL Ft is written upward ; thus 


2 ee xN LL Lf 


Phe “A 


gain, rose, ration, ratl. 
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But when r is preceded by a vowel it is written 3 Roan, rove, won, wove, hen, huff, rife, 
downward, thus, Rhine, yawn, hone. 
= “> ~\ : 4 Vine, thine, main, noon, gain, gave, line, 
\ Be les ~ Q sheen, zone, ocean. 
“ dean . . a & Pansy, economy, gainsay, reverse, toughness, 
aw, oar, rab, argue, arm, arrive, profane, tin, tiny, 
= ~ rs 7 PN ag G Vain, avenuc, deaf, defy, wave, wavy, 
partial, insinuation. 
arraign, arose, orution, early, arena. 
“ 7 
When 7 precedes t, d, ch, j, th, il, gl, w, it 1 | J S )- J ( es }: 
is written upward, whether a vowel precedes or — z . 
not ; thus 2 [ [ S hy i; et N Sv 
. ~ 
ry . a \ { yy 
b iq Hi ad ane Bo > ot oP ed HO LA [2 ly 
eed . a 4 ack ates ‘ ; rosy 
irvitulion, aridity, arch, original, orthography, ies Caren tes Oe Ne ee oe 
, a 
wo _ vr asl ga : Pes sf ra 
. ig a fr. y e 
oracle, aryal, ornamental, Trin. 4 » » a a 
Frnat &, in short words, is written downward = g—|- aid yee i} / pe 
when if) ends a word, and upward when it is ; M4 / 
followed by a vowel; thus 
. me 1 Tense, tenses, trounce, trounced, puns, 
SN ta K ly L a punster, punsters, chains, chances. 
° 2 Cleanse, cleansed, blossom, presume, hansom, 
gucir, perry; tare, Terry; jeer, jury; lancer, Spencer. 
ma. J Zz. a a _ 3 Vines, mines, nouns, shrines, doves, gloves, 
—_~ \ i roves, thrones, oceans. 
Garde. ; -N Norah: 4 Menaces, moans, ominous, assigns, essence, 
CES ETN a: “BEE, SETI EVOL ES: VOTO Romans, romance, excellence. 
; ; . 
Nee Nee Oe ee wy Ne: SE Uh. 
leer, LInura; sore, Surrey; store, story; 
/ 
° v ~~ — 
~ or SS 2d~ ¢ d- S* OW &* 
swear, soirée; stern, siren. ; 9 , 
en r is preceded by two descending 
strokes, it is generally written upward, so as to r" AP ate y Kr RF” 
preserve the lineality of the writing; thus -J: * 
Ny (UU Ay 1 Notion, lotion, motion, mansion, delusion, 
; salvation. 
f, e ° « é. 
prepare, debar, Shakspere 2 Potion, portion, operation, reduction, 
Write upward 1, irrespective of vowels, Mt nda a eas wees 
rather than an awkward outline ; thus a ean e iti Naat, st a 
Pressilon, Creaecaiuion, 
Ne NY ee Pa oe a a 4 Occupat ion, reputation, divisional, rational, 
officer, reviser, answer, rear, wore, yore, where. actionable. a ee 
5 Pulsation, sensationan, positions, incisions, 
When r follows another stroke and is hooked situation, fruition. 
finally, it is generally written upward ; thus é a 
. : cee ee ) 
\2 ~/ Nee 1 ke an (v3 {* v) 
\ 
born, morn, portion. 2 Ss . = ye Ge eS 
The double consonant rr is used for the _ ee 
sound of ver where a final downward » would 3 Xe) ome m5 NS eS} 
be written ; thus ; ; 5 
‘ ¢ 4 [ | ry 7) a 
2 U 
a , ( ; 
' : ™~ } 
adorer, borer. O° gauts ENS os [-.. rt 
a ‘ 
Key To Exercises ry Last Lesson. COTS aS a). vee 
ae (* 
1 Pin, Dan, chin, bone, tun, dine, down, \ ; \y8 
twine, tune, brawn, blain. 7 oe ss Lp ’ ~-8 
2 Beef, duff, chief, butt, tiff, dive, Dave, juve, iar ; 
chaff, brief, trough. 8 / aes a 
Continued 
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THE ELEMENTS IN DETAIL 


The Elements and their Compounds found in Nature. 
Sodium and Soda, Potassium and Gunpowder, Calcium and its Salts 
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Hydrogen, 


By Dr. C. W. SALEEBY 


The Elements Found Free. lt has 
wready been noted that occasionally the ele- 
ments occur in the native, free, or uncombined 
state in Nature. We may make a note of some 
of these cases, 

Oxygen and nitrogen occur in abundance in 
the atmosphere. Free hydrogen also oceurs in 
very minute quantities. It is somewhat more 
abundant in the neighbourhood of voleanoes. 
Iron occurs in the free state in certain meteors, 
as does the clement nickel. Carbon occurs in 
several forms, as coal and charcoal, derived from 
the bodies of vegetable organisms Jong dead. 
It occurs also as minute crystals, very mis- 
leadingly called blacklead, and better named 
graphite, since this form of carbon is used in 
pencils for writing purposes (Greek, grapho, I 
write), Thirdly, carbon occurs in the form of 
larger crystals. which we call diamonds. Sulphur, 
like hydrogen. is found free in the neighbourhood 
of volcanoes ; arsenic, antimony, and bismuth 
occur in very small quantities in various parts 
of the world; the very valuable clement 
platinum is found free in tiny particles mixed 
with the sand of some rivers in Russia and 
South America. Silver and gold occur free in 
many parts of the world, as everyone knows. 
Mercury is sometimes found as such in Calli- 
fornia, and copper occurs near Lake Supcrior in 
North America. 

Elements in the Stars. But hitherto 
we have spoken only of the distribution of the 
elements on the earth. We must sce if theso 
elements occur anywhere else. Are they 
found in the stars or the sun, and, if so, do they 
occur in the free state or as compounds ? This 
is one of the most fascinating and important 
subjects in the whole realm of science, and it 
will be dealt with in a special chapter at the end 
of this section. Meanwhile, however, we may 
briefly note that the clements we know on the 
earth are found. and are found in their free state, 
in the sun and the stars. In general, we may 
say that the elements most abundant on the 
earth are the most abundant in the heavens. A 
still more remarkable fact is that we are not 
acyuainted with any element in any of the 
heavenly bodies which is not to be found on the 
earth. There have been exceptions to this rule, 
but only temporary ones. For instance, the gas 
called helium was first discovered in the sun, as 
its name implies. but it wax subsequently found 
on the earth in she rare mineral cleveite. 

Elements Found to be Combined. 
Nevertheless, by far the greater mass of all the 
matter with which we are acquainted consists of 
compounds of the elements, and we must now 
learn to recognise these compounds by the 


names given them by chemists. Of course, their 
number is almost endless, but here we are con- 
eerned merely with the principal ones. The com- 
pounds of four elements—chlorine, bromine, 
iodine, and fluorine—have various names, which 
we shall see later, but those that occur in Nature 
are called chlorides, bromides, iodides, and 
fluorides. Of these, the chloride of sodium is 
common salt, and as the Greek word for salt. is 
hals, these four elements are often called the 
haluyens—that is, the “salt makers.” Hence, 
their compounds may be recognised under the 
general term of halides. Vory common also are 
certain compounds of oxygen and sulphur, 
which are called oxides and sulphides. The rule 
is that the termination ¢de is applied to a com- 
pound which contains two clements—as, for 
instance, sodium chloride (NaCl), the molecule 
of which contains one atom of sodium and one 
of chlorine. 

A great many of these compounds are able to 
combine with each other, forming double com- 
pounds, such as the double chloride of magnesium 
and potassium, or magnesium and sodium. We 
have learnt that nearly all the salts of sca-water 
exist in this complex state of loose union. 


Acids, Bases, and Salts. We have 
said that the compounds of oxygen are called 
oxides, but this term is only applied to one 
half, so to speak, of the compounds of 
oxygen—those which we have already called 
bases. A special name is given to the double 
oxides of hydrogen and the non-metals. These 
are called acids; for instance, sulphuric acid, 
H.SO, is, as the formula shows, a double oxide 
of hydrogen and sulphur, which is a non-metal. 
On the other hand, caustic soda, NaOH, as the 
formula shows, is a double oxide of hydrogen 
and a metal. These last we call hydroxides. Thus 
the technical name for soda is sodium hydroxide. 
In the case cf the acids, for convenience, we 
make a point ef writing the hydrogen first in 
the formula, so as to indicate that they are acids. 

Now, when these two kinds of oxides—wmz., 
the acids and the hydroxides—are mixed with 
one another, there frequently occurs a rearrange- 
ment of their cloments, which is called a double 
decomposition. For inetance, when sulphuric 
acid and soda are mixed, the metal of the 
hydroxide displaces the hydrogen of the acid: 
thus, instead of H.SO,, we get Na.SO, ; whilst 
the displaced hvdrogen unites with the oxygen 
which is left over, to form water. The name 
given to the double oxide now formed, sodium 
sulphate, which is a double oxide of a metal and 
a non-metal, isa salt. We have already seen that 
this term salt is also applied to the halides, such 
as common salt er sodium chloride. 
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Preparation of Elements. Given, 
then, that we have a number of compounds of 
the elements, and that we wish to obtain the 
pure elements from them, how are we to pro- 
ceed # There are three possible methods of 
breaking up the compound and obtaining the 


element desired. 

In the first we may break up the com- 
pound by electricity. is is possible onl 
when the compound can be dissolved or melted, 
and when it is a substance which conducts 
electricity. If these conditions are satisfied, 
we may pass an electric current through the 
shane and may obtain the freed elements 
by this means. The simplest and most im- 
portant instance of the employment of this 
method is the passage of an electric current 
through water, which is decomposed and pro- 
vides us with free hydrogen and free oxygen. 
In other words, the electricity splits the water 
up into two invisible and colourless gases which 
have not the smallest resemblance to it. This 
rocess of passing electricity through a liquid, 
ty means of which the liquid or some substance 
contained in it undergoes decomposition, is 
known as electrolysis; it need not further be 
discussed here, as it is dealt with in ELxcrrictry. 


Other elements that may be prepared by 
means of this method are sodium and potassium, 
barium, calcium and strontium, copper, silver, 
gold and fluorine. 

This principle is of very great practical im- 
portance, since it is the essential one of 
electroplating and electrotyping, cach of which 
is separately discussed in the Seur Epucaror. 


The Compounds and Heat, Dut, 
in the second place, a compound may also be 
resolved into its constituent elements by heat. 
It is believed that when the temperature is 
sufficiently high, no compounds can exist, 
but though this method is thus theoretically 
applicable to all cases, there are not very many 
instances in which it is of practical use. 
One or two may be noted. The very useful 
plement sulphur frequently occurs in union 
with iron, as what is called tron pyrites. When 
this is heated (say, for instance, in a hard glass 
tube) some of the sulphur is given off, and can 
be immediately seen, since it produces a yellow 
voating upon the glass. 

The preparation of oxygen by this method is 
of historic interest. Priestley discovered oxygen, 
as we saw in our introductory chapter, by this 
method. He applied heat to the red oxide of 
mercury (HgQ), and thus decomposed it, driving 
off free oxygen, viet a was to aay 
after ing it through water. Very shortl 
aHerwarda.” ths Swedish chemist Scheels 
obtained oxygen by heating another of its 
compounds, the oxide of manganese, which has 
the formula MnO,. 

But by far the most common method of 
preparing the free elements is, tn the third place, 
by displacing them from their compounds by 
means of their action on another element. 
The displacing elements usually employed are 
sodium, which turns out magnesium and 
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aluminium from their compounds with the 
halogens ; hydrogen, which turns out a number 
of elements, such as iron, tin, arsenic, ete. ; 
and carbon, which is really the most important 
of all, since, to begin with, it tarns out the 
hydrogen and sodium themselves, and thus 
enables us to use them for turning out other 
elements. Carbon also turns out potassium, 
zinc, tin, lead, phosphorus, arsenic, bismuth, etc. 

The Groups of Elementsain Detail. We 
must now proceed to consider the groups of the 
elements in detail. The first group we will take 
consists of hydrogen, sodium, and potassium. 

Hydrogen (literally the “ water-maker,” since 
it is one of the constituents of water) has been 
recognised as an element ever since the work 
of the great Cavendish, already referred to. It 
occurs on the earth to a small extent in a free 
state, and to a very large extent as a compound, 
as we have already noted. It is present in vast 
quantities in the stars, and the sun is completely 
surrounded by an atmosphere of hydrogen. 
Many of the stars are so eminently characterised 
by the amount of hydrogen they contain that 
they are generally described as the hydrogen 
stars. A typical example of such a hydrogen 
star is the most brilliant star in the whole 
heavens, Sirius, or the Dog-star. 

Tho preparation of hydrogen is most commonly 
effected by the action of metals upon acids. We 
have already seen that an acid always contains 
hydrogen*, and we can obtain the hydrogen by 
itself if we turn it out from the | by means 
of a metal which takes its place. The usual 
substances employed are sulphuric acid (H..SO,) 
and zinc. The reaction is represented by the 
formula 

H.S0,+2Zn = ZnSO, +H... 

‘When it is desired to obtain hydrogen in much 
larger quantities the element may be obtained 
from water by the interaction of red-hot iron 
and steam or by the action of steam—that is 
to say, gaseous water—on red-hot coke. The 
coke, which is carbon, takes the oxygen from 
the water, leaving the free hydrogen. When 
prepared by this method the gas is impure, since 
it is mixed with a certain amount of a compound 
of carbon and oxygen. 


Properties of Hydrogen. Hydrogen 
is a colourless, odourless, tasteless gas, the 
lightest of all known substances. (It is under- 
stood, of course, that the ether of the physicists, 
not to be confused with ether, the chemical 
compound, is excepted when we make this 
statement.) Of all the known kinds of what the 
chemist calls matter, hydrogen is the lightest. 
We have already seen that on this account the 
weight of this element has been taken as the 
unit for comparison with the weights of other 
elements. The weight of hydrogen is less than 
yidosth that of water, and its Senaity is about 
‘07 that of air. Hence it may be poured 
upwards from one jar to another. So light is 


* The reader must not be confused by carbonic 
acid, 002. This is really an ac'd without its water— 
an Gnhyd ide. Ite full formula would be H2CO3, 
(Compare potassium carbonate, K2003.) 


hydrogen that light vessels filled with it will 
rise in air. The first balloons were filled, not 
with hydrogen, but merely with hot air. Of 
course, as soon as the air cooled, the balloons 
descended, but balloons are now filled with 
hydrogen, and can float for an indefinite period. 
The is only very slightly soluble in water, 
the universal solvent, which is capable of dis- 
solving at least some quantity of nearly all 
substances. One hundred volumes of water 
will absorb about two volumes of hydrogen. 
The .gas may be breathed without causing any 
deleterious effects, but it is incapable of sup- 
porting life, nor will it support combustion. 
Liquid and Solid Hydrogen. Until 
recent years hydroger had never been con- 
verted into a liquid, still less into a solid, 
but both these feats have lately been aecom- 
plished by Sir James Dewar, the famous pro- 
fessor of chemistry at the Royal Institution, 
London. Liquid hydrogen presents no striking 
appearance. It is by far the coldest liquid 
that can be obtained. When it is rapidly 
evaporated under certain conditions its tem- 
perature is still further reduced, so that a small 
quantity of solid hydrogen is formed ; this 
frozen hydrogen represents the lowest tem- 
perature yet attained by the chemist. It is 
probably about 260° below the freezing-point of 
water. This is reckoned on the Centigrade 
scale, in which the freezing-point of water is zero, 
80 we may say that the temperature of solid 
hydrogen is about —260° C. The recent ability 
to liquefy hydrogen has beon of great use in 
the study of low temperature chemistry, since 
by its means very low temperatures can be 
conveniently obtained and muintaine:|. 
Certain substances such as carbon and 
many metals have the power of absorbing 
hydrogen in a very extraordinary fashion. 
The rare meta] palladium, for instance, absorbs 
about 900 times its own volume of hydrogen. 
We cannot doubt that this is more than a merely 
physical action ; there must be some sort of 
chemical combination. The hydrogen taken 
up in this form by a metal is known as occluded 
hydrogen. When the metal is heated the gas 
is given off again. Iron, similarly, has the 
power of occluding hydrogen, and thus the gas 
is BOMetimes found in the iron that has reached 
the earth in meteors or shooting stars. 
Hydrogen and the Halogens. Refcrence 
has already been made to the group of 
substances known as the halogens—chlorine, 
bromine, iodine, and fluorine. Each of these 
substances unites with hydrogen to form an 
acid. Of these the most important is hydro- 
chloric acid (HCl). The most important 
compound of hydrogen, of course, is water, 
which is really the oxide of hydrogen (H..O). 
When the two gases hydrogen and oxygen 
are mixed in the form of jets and ignited, 
they unite, producing a very intense heat. 
This oxyhydrogen jet is largely used for raising 
the temperature of lime, thus producing a 
brilliant light known as limelight. 
If we compare a simple acid, such as hydro- 
chloric acid (HCl), with a salt of that acid, such 
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as sodium chloride or common salt (NaCl), 
we see that there is a certain resemblance in 
chemical behaviour botween hydrogen and a 
metal. In general we may say that an acid 
differs from a salt in that the hydrogen of the 
first replaces the metal of the second. 

Thus it was for long thought that hydrogen 
was really a metal, and that if we could obtain 
it in a solid form it would have metallic charac- 
ters, but now that hydrogen has been solidified 
this view has to be abandoned. 

Sodium. This excecdingly important ele- 
ment has a very wide distribution in Nature ; 
it is a constituent of common salt, it is a neces- 
sary constituent of all orncarly all living tissues, 
and it occurs in enormous quantities in the form 
of many other salts found in the soil and in 
minerals. Finally, it is alundant in the sun and 
in the stars. Sodium, when heated, yields a 
brilliant yellow light which is very characteristic. 
It is so universally present that in practical 
chemistry there is no little difficulty in getting 
rid of all traces of it. It is nowhere found free 
or uncombined on the earth, though, no doubt, 
it exists in the free state in the sun and stars. 
The symbol for sodium is Na, and its atomic 
weight is about 23. This element was discovered 
by Sir Humphry Davy in 1807. Davy was one 
of the greatest of English chemists; he invented 
the safety-lamp and discovered laughing-gas ; 
he was connected with the Royal Institution 
of London, and the now famous laboratory 
in Albemarle Strect, where Sir James Dewar 
has made so many great discoveries, is known, 
after Davy and Michael Faraday, as the Davy- 
Faraday Laboratory. 

Davy obtained sodium by passing a very 
powerful current of electricity through the 
hydrate of sodium (NaQH), previously fused 
or melted. The metal is now prepared in a 
different manner, by heating a mixture of 
carbonate of sodium and charcoal. 

Characters of Metallic Sodium. 
When the metal is obtained, it is found to be 
of a silver-white colour and very soft, so that 
it can be readily cut with a knife. It is ex- 
ceedingly light, and floats on water. It has an 
intense affinity for oxygen, which it immediately 
takes from water. Thus, when sodium is 
thrown on to water decomposition occurs, 
and evolves free hydrogen, which immediately 
burns in combination with the oxygen of the 
air. When sodium is exposed to. air, 
the surface rapidly tarnishes, owing to the forma- 
tion of a film of oxide of sodium. This oxide 
of sodium is formed when sodium is thrown 
upon water, but it also combines with some 
more of the water that is present, forming the 
substance known as caustic soda. or sodiym 
hydrate, which has the formula NaOH. The 
e\uation represented in this decomposition 
runs as follows: 2H,O 4. Na, -- 2NaOH + Hy. 
Caustic soda is an important substance which 
has very powerful aikaline properties. It is 
called caustic because of its action on the skin. 
Sticks of solid caustic soda have a very powerful 
solvent action on the skin, and were formerly 
used to remove warts. 
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When the oxide, or the hydrate of sodium 
meets with carbonic acid (CO,) it forms a com- 
pound known as carbonate of sodium, which has 
the formula Na,CO,.. As this usually occurs, 
however, in its crystalline form, there is com- 
bined with it a quantity of water. Water which 
thus combines with salts in the formation of 
crystals is known to the chemist as water of 
crystallisation. The number of molecules of 
water that combine with one molecule of car- 
honate of sodium is 10, so the formula of the 
substance in its crystalline form will read 
Na,Co,, 10 H.O. On exposure to air, however, 
the water tends to leave the crystals, which 
break down a’ {fall into powder. This tendency 
to lose their water of crystallisation is a general 
characteristic of the salts of sodium. The 
property is known as efflorescence, the opposite 
of which is deliquescence. 

‘‘Washing” and ‘“Baking” Soda. 
Carhonate of sodium, known to the house- 
wife as “ washing soda,”’ is found in Nature to 
a small degree in soda lakes, in the water of 
some geysers, and also in the soil. It used to 
be obtained in considerable quantitics from 
certain) marine plants. These were burnt, 
their ashes were treated with water, the solution 
thus obtuined was evaporated, and yielded a 
very impure form of sodium carbonate, or soda, 
which was known as barilla. This was largely 
used in the making of soap. The process has 
now, however, fallen almost completely into 
disuse, since the salt can now be prepared much 
more satisfactorily by other means. Of these 
the first is known as the Leblane process, and 
the second as the ammonia process. 

The bicarbonate of soda, or baking soda, 
differs from the last in that it contains twice as 
much carbonic acid in’ proportion to the 
sodium. Its formula is NaHCO,. It is a white 
powder somewhat less soluble in water than 
Washing soda; it is largely used in medicine, 
as a non-irritant alkali. 

Borax. Several other salts of sodium are 
important. The borate, for instance, is known as 
borax. Its full chemical name is biborate of 
sodium, and it occurs in large quantities in Borax 
_ Lake, California. It uscd also to be obtained 
from lakes in Tibet. It may also bo prepared by 
the union of carbonate of soda and boracic acid. 
Tt is used in medicine, in glassemaking, as an 
enamel, and for other technical purposes, It 
usually occurs in the form of prismatic crystals 
which, like those of carbonate of soda, have 10 
molecules of water of crystallisation. 

The nitrate of sodium (NaNOs) is often 
known as “Chili saltpotre,” or sometimes as 
cubic a es since its crystals are very nearly 
cubical. It occurs in the soil in various parts of 
South America. Like ordinary saltpetre—soon 
to be discussed—it is used in making nitric acid. 

The silicate of sodium, known as *‘ soluble 
glass,” is soluble in water; it is used for fire- 
proofing. The phosphate is a constant con- 
stituent of the animal body and a necessary 
ingredient of the food. 

otassium. Potassium is an important 
metal, which has many resemblances to sodium. 
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Its symbol] is K, and its atomic weight is 39 ; 
it was discovered by Davy at the same time as 
the discovery of sodium, and in the same way— 
by passing electricity through fused potash. 
Potassium is abundant in Nature, but, like 
sodium, is never found in the clemental state. 
Tt occurs in all living tissues, and when plants 
are burnt, it remains in the ash, hence the name 
potash, or potashes. Jt is an important 
ingredient of seawater, and occurs abundantly 
in the form of its nitrate in the soil of certain 
parts of South America. 

Preparation of Potassium. Potassium 
is now prepared in similar fashion to sodium, by 
means of the interaction of charcoa] and the 
‘arbonate of potassium. The charcoal (which is 
simply carbon) and the carbon in the carbonate 
unite with the oxygen of the carbonate to form 
& poisonous gas, carbonic oxide (CO), leaving the 
potassium behind in the form of a gas, which 
soliditics inside a flattened box of metal that 
receives it. There is some danger in the mani 


facture. The decomposition is represented by 
the formula K.CO, -+ Cy =: Ky + 300. 


(Potassium carbonate plus charcoal == Potassium 
plus carbonic oxide). 

Thus prepared, the clement is found to be a 
whitish metal which strongly resembles metallic 
sodium. It floats on water. which it decomposes 
in a similar fashion to that of sodium. When 
sufficiently heated—and the same applies to any 
salt of potassium—it yields an exceedingly 
beautiful violet colour, which contrasts markedly 
with the brilliant yellow colour yielded by 
sodium. Like sodium, potassium forms certain 
oxides or compounds with oxygen, but these 
are of no practical importance. 

Caustic Potash. Potash is of great import- 
ance. It is otherwise known as caustic potash, 
potassium hydrate, or potassium hydroxide. Its 
formula is KOH—which may be compared with 
the formula of water HOH—usually written for 
convenience H.O. When we institute this com- 
parison, we see that the difference between 
potash and water is that one-half of the hydrogen 
of the latter has been replaced by potassium. (A 
similar statement is true of caustic soda.) Potash 
is formed by the action of potassium on water. 
It is prepared for practical purposes by a process 
similar to the Leblanc soda process. The 
potassium is obtained from potassium chloride, 
which oscurs in enormous quantitics at Stass- 
furt. This yields potassium carhonate, and from 
the latter, by its interaction with slaked lime 
(solutions of the two being boiled), there is 
obtained caustic potash KOH. This is usually 
cast. in the form of sticks. It is a very powerful 
caustic, very similar in propertics to caustic 
soda. It has great affinities for water and 
carbonic acid, and is very largely used as a 
reagent in chemistry. 

As we have seen, the ashes obtained from 
burnt plants were called potashes. The carbonate 
of potash. now prepared as we saw in the tast 
paragraph, may still be obtained by burning 
wood, in places where wood is cheap and abun- 
dant. The plant does not manufacture its 
potassium carbonate, but it takes it ready-made 


from the soil. It is a necessary ingredicnt of all 
soils in which plants are to grow, and, if deficient, 
ust be added in the form of a manure. The 
purer form of potashes, obtained by recrystallising 
the crude product, was called pearl-ash. Carbonate 
of potassium is largely employed in chemical 
research, in various industries, in glass-making, 
and also in the making of soap. All soft-soaps 
contain potassium. 

Reference has already been made to chloride 
of potassium, a white, crystalline, casily soluble 
salt, usually obtained from Stassfurt. 

Chlorate of Potassium. The closely 
allied salt known as the chlorate of potassium, 
KCIO., is of considerable importance because 
of its large superfluity of oxygen, which it is 
very ready to give up to any substance that 
will take it. So ready is it that when mixed 
with sulphur and charcoal it forms an explosive 
mixture. It is an ingredient of certain kinds 
of matches, and it is largely used in medicine 
as a safe and powerful antiseptic, which it 
is in virtue of its ability to give off nascent 
oxygen. Jn simple ulecration of the mouth no 
other remedy is so valuable as chlorate of potash. 

The iodide, KI, and the bromide, KBr, are of no 
great chemical importance, but they are amongst 
the most valuable of all drugs. The sulphate, 
K.SO,, is occasionally used in medicine. The 
two salts containing chromium—the chromate 
and bichromate—are also used in dycing, in 
chemical research, in photography, and the 
latter occasionally in medicine. The cyanide, 
KCN, owes all its properties to the fact that it is 
practically equivalent to hydrocyanic, or prussic 
acid. It is a whitish salt used in photography, 
in chemistry, in clectroplating, and very 
occasionally in medicine. 

Saltpetre. The nitrate of potassium, 
KNO,, is usually known as nitre, or saltpetre, the 
latter name being a modern version of the 
alchemists’ name for it, which was sal petre, or 
salt of rock. Itoccurs in the soil, as already 
stated, being formed by ahighly complicated and 
interesting process into which bacteria enter. 
[See BacrEertoLouy.] These bacteria form nitric 
acid in the soil by a union of the nitrogen in 
organic substances derived from the bodies of 
animals and plants with the oxygen of the air, 
the process being known as nitrification. The 
nitric acid combines with the potash salts 
present in the soil to form potassium nitrate, or 
saltpetre. Sometimes this method is employed 
for the preparation of saltpetre, but, as a rule, 
the salt is prepared by the interaction of 
potassium chloride and Chili saltpetre, or sodium 
nitrate. When strong solutions of the two are 
heated together, a double decomposition occurs, 
the potassium and sodium changing places. 
Common salt, or chloride of sodium, is pre- 
cipitated or solidified in the solution, whilst 
saltpetre remains in it, and can thus be separated. 
The salt forms clear crystals, usually prismatic. 
It is very readily soluble in water. At high 
temperatures water will dissolve much more 
than its own weight of saltpetre. 

The salt is still used in medicine, being some- 
times given internally, and sometimes burnt in 
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@ saucer. when it yields fumes which often 
relieve attacks of asthma. It is much used in 
the making of fireworks and fuses, and also in 
ordinary chemical processes. It is a most 
important ingredient of ordinary gunpowder, of 
which, indcod, it forms about three-fourths. 

Gunpowder. Cunpowdcr is roally a 
mixture of saltpetre, charcoal, and sulphur, all 
the ingredients being mixed in the form of a 
granular powder. Nitre has to be used rather 
than sodium nitrate, for this salt, contrary to 
the usual rule of sodium salts, has an affinity for 
water, and thus the powder made with it cannot 
be kept dry. 1t is said that gunpowder was 
invented in the eighth century. The value of 
the mixture depends upon the fact that when 
it is fired the saltpetre gives up its oxygen very 
rapidly to the charcoal and sulphur. The 
results of the oxidation of these latter are 
gaseous, and the nitrogen of tho saltpetre is 
also given off in gaseous form. The smoke 
which is produced serves no practical purpose ; 
it consists of various solid salts. such as sulphide 
of potassium. Owing to the fact that a very 
high temperature is produced, the gascs which 
are evolved demand a large amount of space— 
about 2,500 times as much as the space occupied 
by the powder. It is the sudden and imperative 
expansion of these gases rapidly produced at 
such a high temperature that gives gunpowder 
its explosive property. 

Alkaline Earths. The next group of 
elements which we may discuss consists of 
calcium, barium, and strontium. In_ their 
elemental form these do not occur in Nature, 
and they can be obtained in this form only 
with much difficulty. When a powerful electric 
current is passed through the chlorides of these 
metals in a melted state they oan be obtained, 
but they are very unstable, having intense 
affinities both for oxygen and water. If only 
the first be supplied to them thcy immediatcly 
form oxides, but if water be present, they form 
hydroxides, or hydrates. These three elements 
are usually known as tho alkaline earthe. 

Calcium is a very widely diffused clement. 
It is a necessary ingredient of the living body, 
especially of the bones. It occurs in the sun 
and stars in considerable quantities. The other 
forms in which it occurs on the earth will be 
named when its various salts are discussed. 
Of these salts the most important is the car- 
bonate, which has the formula CaCO,,. It is 
one of the most. widely distributed of all minerals. 
It occurs in the forms of limestone, marble, 
chalk, and coral. Chalk consists of the calcium 
carbonate remains of the bodies of countless 
myriads of minute creatures that once lived in 
the sea. These have left asort of * shells’”’ behind 
them. The structure of the shells can often 
be detected with a microscope. But calcium 
carbonate also occurs in a very large number of 
erystalline forms, such as calc-spar, or Iceland 
spar, also the mineral known as aragonite, and 
in many other forms. Crystalline calcium 
carbonate, when pure, is colourless, but ve 
frequently it contains various impurities, suc 
as salts of iron, which give it various tints. 
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The term oolite is applied to the form of calcium 
carbonate which occurs as minute rounded 
grains which, like chalk, are of organic origin. 
Sometimes it is known from its appearance as 
roe-stone. This structure is so common in a 
certain level of English rocks that they are 
known to geologists as the oolites. [See 
MATERIALS AND STRUCTURES.] 

Changes in Rocks. Under certain con- 
ditions the carbonate of lime, or calcium, 18 
constantly liable to undergo a very important 
change, which plays a great part in geology, for 
it conditions a number of the slow but in- 
cessant changes which determine the form of the 
earth’s surface. The process is simple to under- 
stand. On the earth are rocks containing 
carbonate of lime, much of which acts as a 
sort of cement, holding rocks together. In the 
air is a quantity of carbonic acid, CO,. As 
rain falls it absorbs some of the acid. The 
rocks are thus constantly exposed to the action 
of carbonic acid in solution, and this produces a 
very important change. Carbonate of lime is 
converted into bicarbonate—somctimes called 
acid carbonate. When a salt contains twice 
the usual amount of the acid constituent— 
which in this case is carbonic acid— its character 
may be indicated by using the prefix bi, from 
the Latin bis, twice ; or it may be described as 
an acid salt, in order to indicate that it contains 
a certain amount of acid, which, so to speak, 
is “to spare.” There is this great distinction 
hetween the carbonate and the bicarbonate— 
that, whilst the first is quite insoluble in water, 
the second is readily soluble ; hence the sup- 
porting structure of the rocks is broken down. 
and they are washed away, as sand or clay, to 
form what are called alluvial plains. Thus 
mountain ranges are slowly crumbled away. 

Stalactites and Stalagmites. Another 
important change produced in a similar way 
consists in the formation of what are called 
stalactites and stalagmites. The first consist of 
long crystals of carbonate of lime, which hang 
down in very striking fashion from the roofs of 
limestone caves, looking very much like icicles. 
They occur along the lines where there are 
cracks or joins in the roof of the cave—that is to 
say, along the lines where water from above 
drips through. As the drops fall upon the floor 
of the cave the proccss which resulted in the 
formation of the stalactite continues, and there 
is built up from the floora sort of pinnacle which 
is known as a stalagmite, and which grows up 
to meet a stalactite growing from above. Often 
they join, forming pillars of indefinite thickness. 
Now, how does this process occur ? 

The water that percolates through the roof of 
the cave brings with it a quantity of carbonic 
acid derived from the air, and is thus enabled to 
dissolve some of the carbonate of lime from the 
rock through which it passes, with the formation 
of bicarbonate. But when the drop reaches 
the surface of the roof of the cave, and begins 
slowly to evaporate, the extra carbonic acid in 
the bicarbonate can no longer be retained. In 
other words the bicarbonate undergoes decom- 
position, yielding the insoluble carbonate, which 
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is immediately deposited. A similar process 
occurs when the drop reaches the floor. The 
action may be represented by the formula 
H,,Ca(CO,,), =H,0 +CO, +CaCO,. 

Attempts have been made to estimate the age 
of caves by means of the size of the stalactites 
and stalagmitcs which they contain, but these 
are highly unsatisfactory. Needless to say, 
stalagmites do not occur eae ae when the floor 
of the cave is sufficiently level. 

Hard and Soft Water. The difference 
between hard and soft water depends entirely 
upon the fact that the former contains more 
than a certain quantity of bicarbonate of lime 
in solution, whereas the soft water contains 
very little, or none. Two kinds of hardness are 
distinguished in water, one which depends on 
the presence of the sulphate of calcium, and is 
called permanent, while the other depends upon 
the presence of bicarbonate of calcium, and is 
called temporary. It is this alone that concerns 
us here. The adjectives are applied to indicate 
the fact that, in the lattcr case, the hardness 
can be removed with comparative ease. Per- 
haps the simplest way of removing it is by 
boiling the water, which decomposes the 
bicarbonate exactly according to the equation 
given above to explain the formation of stalac- 
tites. Another way of getting the bicarbonate 
of lime out of the water is by adding more 
lime to it. The lime that is to be added is 
usually known as milk-of-lime ; chemically it is 
called calcium hydroxide, and its formula is 
Ca(OH)... 

How to Soften Water. This substance 
is only very slightly soluble in water, but when 
it is partly dissolved and partly suspended in 
water it forms the opaque white fluid which is 
called milk-of-lime. Now, when this is added 
to water containing the bicarbonate, the milk- 
of-lime takes from the bicarbonate its extra share 
of carbonic acid, which it combines with itself to 
form carbonate of lime, and this same salt is 
also formed from the bicarbonate when it has 
lost its extra carbonic acid. If the water is now 
filtered or is allowed to stand, the insoluble 
calcium carbonate is disposed of, and so the 
water is made soft. The following formula 
represents the decomposition: 

H.,Ca(CO ,), +Ca(OH), =2CaCO., +2H,0. 
(Calcium bicarbonate plus calcium hydrate 
= Calcium carbonate plus water.) 

Calcium carbonate may further be used to 
illustrate some other simple chemical changes. 
For instance, if limestone consisting of this salt 
be raised to a very high temperature, it under- 
goes a decomposition according to the formula 

CaCO, =: CaO + CO,. 
The carbonic acid is driven off, and there is left 
behind the oxide of lime, CaO, or qutcklime. 
This quicklime has an execdingly strong affinity 
for water. When this thirst is slaked by the 
addition of water, the oxide of lime is con- 
verted into the hydrate, or hydroxide of lime 
mentioned above, which is commonly known as 
slaked lime. The difference between these two 
last substances is typical of the difference 
between an oxide, and a hydrate or hydroxide. 


Continued 
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By J. A. HAMMERTON 


Ben Jonson. The greatness of Shake- 
speare could not be better illustrated than by 
contrast with the character of Ben JONSON 
(b. 1573 ; d.1637). In almost any age Jonson 
would have been accounted a writer of the 
most extraordinary parts. His scholarship was 
profound—indeed, Shakespeare’s learning is, by 
comparison, almost superficial—but in all his 
serious efforts to produce a dramatic work of 
the highest he gives evidence of scholarship 
only. and not of that divine, ineffable “* some- 
thing’? which makes the poetry of Shakcspcare 
as harmonious a part of the world’s intellectual 
life as seed-time or harvest is of its physical 
life. It is hard to determine how Jonson 
came by his Jearning, as we have evidence of 
only a few weeks spent at St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, in his sixteenth year, after leaving 
Westminster Schocl. In his youth he had to 
work for a time, to his never-forgotten disgust, 
at bricklaying, and he was a soldier in tho Low 
Yountries when onlv eighteen years of age. It 
has been asserted that at nineteen he 
returned to Cambridge and completed his 
studies, but this theory rests rather on the 
desire to explain his wonderful knowledge of 
the Latin poets than on any direct evidence. 
He was as injudicious as his great contemporary 
in contracting an early marriage, and perhaps 
poverty, as much as inclination, lcd him to 
become an actor, in which profession he excelled 
no more than Shakespeare did. 

Influence of Classical Models. Steeped 
in the works of the pagan poets, his native 
enius was undoubtedly more lyrical than 

amatic in inspiration, though he gives 
evidence of a certain saturnine temper which, 
inclining to tragedy, but modified by the former 
impulse, expresses itself in satire. It was with 
a comedy, however, that he first essayed to win 
success on the stage, and “Every Man in His 
Humour,” produced in 1596, and performed 
two years later by the company of which 
Shakespeare was a member, had a considerable 
success, which led to his following it with 
‘‘Every Man out of His Humour.” Both 
are admirable comedies, and, like his two 
tragedies, “‘Sejanus’”’ and “ Catiline,”’ follow 
classical models; but the author is so obviously 
subjected to the strict rules of classical composi- 
tion that his work lacks spontaneity and natural 
grace in the comedies and tenderness in the 
tragedies. This is the fault of all his plays: 
they are overlaid with the weight of his learning ; 
made coldly accurate by the careful observance 
of his models; and neither in tragedy nor in 
comedy does he sound the depths of human 
emotions. Though the character is always 
perfectly observed and represented, he does not 


take us to the hidden springs, as Shakespeare 
does, not so much by art as by intuition, even 
in his lesser works. For these reasons Jonson’s 
dramatic works earned small popularity in his 
time, and have ever since been dead to all but 
students of literature. ‘‘ Every Man in His 
¥Wumour”’ has occasionally been revived on the 
stage, but never with lasting success. 

The Masque. Such prosperity as Jonson 
enjoyed came from the composition of masques, 
which, in his time, were a favourite amusement 
of the Court and the aristocracy. The masque is 
a form of stage entertainment midway between 
a pageant anda play. It may be said to have 
been originated by the introduction into royal 
processions of masked, or disguised, persons 
representing allegorical or fictitious characters. 
This developed into entertainments resembling 
the tableaux vivants, still popular in our own 
time, in which Henry VIIT. is known to have 
delighted. Under Elizabeth the masque rose 
into extreme popularity, and most of the 
dramatists, with the notable exception of 
Shakespoare, set themselves to supply their 
lordly patrons with such entcrtainments. They 
were written both in prose and verse, the dialogue 
being interspersed with songs, and afforded 
opportunities for the display of gorgeous costumcs 
and scenic decoration quite forcign to the 
stage of the time, where no attempt was made 
at scenic effect or accuracy of “ make-up.” 
Ladies also took part in these private theatri- 
cals, whereas on the stage all the feminine 
parts were discharged by boys or young 
men. The fincst oxample of this class of 
poetic composition is Milton’s “‘Comus,” 
written for the Earl of Bridgwater, and acted at 
his residence, Castle Ludlow, in Shropshire, on 
Michaelmas Night, 1634, in which the masque 
as an acted entertainment may be said to have 
culminated, for it died out under the Common- 
wealth and has never been revived. 

Jonson’s Lyric Poetry. Some of the 
best specimens of Jonson’s verse are to be 
found in his masques, but his exquisite little 
song, ‘ Drink to me only with thine eyes,” is 
one of fifteen lyrics in a collection entitled 
‘‘The Forest,” published in 1616. Jonson, in 
his personal character, had some traits which 
suggest likeness with his great namesake of the 
eightecnth century, and “rare Ben ” anticipated 
Samuel’s satirical treatment of the Scots, as he 
came near to having his ears clipped for making 
fun of King James’s countrymen in “‘ Eastward 
Ho,” a drama in which he collaborated—a rare 
thing for him, as he was vain of persona] achieve- 
ment—with Chapman, Marston, and Martin. He 
died 6th August, 1637, having experienced loss 
of friends and favour in his later years. His 
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gravestone, [in Westminster Abbey, is inscribed, 

*O Rare Ben Jonson.””’ On the whole, every 
reader with any pretension to knowledge of our 
literature must make some first-hand acquaint- 
ance with the works of Ben Jonson. Specimens 
of his lyric poetry are to be found in most 
collections, and several anthologies are devoted 
to it entirely, while some of his best plays have 
also been reprinted in recent years. 

Beaumont and Fletcher. Reference 
has been made to Jonson’s collaborating with 
other dramatists. This was a favourite method 
of work among the Elizabethans, as it is in our 
own time with the French dramatic writers. 
But the most noteworthy example of collabora- 
tion was furnished by Beaumont and Fletcher, 
who were so intimately associated in their lives 
that they had house and clothes in common. 
Both were of gentle birth, scholars, and men 
of genius. Their plays —chiefly comedies — 
were even more popular than Shakespeare’s, 
being, if anything, more in harmony with the 
temper of the period. Francis BEAuMONT 
(b. 1584; d. 1616) probably became acquaint d 
with his friend JoHwn Fietcuer (b. 1579; 
d. 1625) at the meetings of the celebrated 
Mermaid Tavern, frequented by Shakespeare, 
Jonson, and the wits of the time, as celebrated 
by Beaumont in his verses to Jonson : 

** What things have we seen 

Done at the Mermaid! heard words that 

have been 

So nimble, and so full of subtle flame, 

As if that every one from whence they 

came 

Had meant to put his whole wit in a jest, 

And had resolved to live a fool the rest 

Of his dull life.” 

Characteristics of their Work. The 
dramatic writings of this celebrated pair are 
full of fancy and bright pictures, though there 
is no denying their ‘‘ studious indecency,” in 
which they reflect, more racily than need be, 
the manners of their age. Fletcher had probably 
the greater share in the composition of the plays 
which bear their joint names, and alone he 
wrote at least twenty, Shakespeare being 
thought to have collaborated with him in 
“The Two Noble Kinsmen,” while Fletcher 
had a hand with Shakespeare in the writing 
of “ Henry VIII.” It is hard to differentiate 
between Beaumont and Fletcher, though it 
seems easy enough by comparing their indi- 
vidual and their joint productions ; but perhaps 
it is not wrong to say that the one had a more 
strongly marked lyrical gift, while the other 
was essentially dramatic in his inspiration. 
Both men were immensely popular with their 
contemporaries, and theirs will ever remain 
among the great names of Elizabethan drama. 
By way of summing up their characteristics, we 
cannot do better than quote this comparison 
from the poet Campbell's “Specimens of the 
British Poets”: “There are such extremes of 
grossness_ and magnificence in their dramas, 
s0 much sweetness and beauty, interspersed 
with views of nature either falsely romantic or 
vulgar beyond reality; there is so much to 
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animate and amuse us, and yet so much that 
we would willingly overlook, that I cannot help 
comparing the contrasted impressions which they 
make to those which we receive from visiting 
some great and ancient city, picturesquely but 
irregularly built, glittering with spires, and 
surrounded with gardens, but exhibiting in 
many quarters the lanes and haunts of wicked- 
ness. They have scenes of wealth and high life, 
which remind us of courts and palaces frequented 
by elegant females and high-spirited gallants, 
whilst their old martial characters, with 
Caractacus in the midst of them, may inspire us 
with the same sort of regard which we pay to the 
rough-hewn magnificence of an ancient fortress.” 


Other Dramatists. Itis not possible within 
our space to continue, even in this faint outline, 
our review of the Elizabethan dramatists, 50 we 
must now dismiss many names in briefest men- 
tion, though most of them are almost as worthy 
of some detailed notice as Beaumont or Fletcher. 
Puiu Massincer (b. 1583; d. 1639), who 
was laid in the same grave as Fletcher, at St. 
Saviour’s, Southwark, was so variously associated 
with Fletcher and other dramatists in play- 
writing that it is difficult to form an estimate 
of his individual work. But he is certainly no 
less gifted in comedy than Beaumont and 
Fletcher, and in tragedy he displays real power. 
His only play that has held the stage is ‘** A New 
Way to Pay Old Debts,” a brilliant and mor- 
dant comedy. JoHN Forp (b. 1586) was a 
dramatist of real tragic power, to whom only 
‘the darker emotions of the heart scemed to 
appeal, for his plays are sombre and unredeemed 
by the finer feelings of fancy and imagination. 
His ‘ Perkin Warbeck” is a good historical 
drama, and “Tis Pity———” is a remarkable 
tragedy. He collaborated in several plays with 
‘THOMAS DEKKER (b. 1570), a prolific and able 
writer, both of tragedy and comedy, who in turn 
was associated with JoHN WEBSTER, of whose life 
hardly anything is known. Webster was a dra- 
matist of extraordinary power in tragedy, and 
over his works gloom, profound and chilling, 
seems ever to brood. “The Duchess of Malfi ” 
is his greatest play, and must rank with the 
finest of the period ; but it is easy to understand 
how he had scant favour from contemporary 
audiences. THOMAS MIDDLETON (b. 1570; 
d. 1627) wrote many charming comedies, while 
WILLIAM Row.ey (b. about 1585), an actor- 
playwright of no remarkable qualities, collabor- 
ated at various times with the five last-mentioned 
dramatists, and also with THomas HrEywoop, 
who had a large share in the writing of 220 plays 
up to the year 1633, and is believed to have 
lived until 1648. “A Woman Killed with 
Kindness” has real pathos and simplicity to 
distinguish ‘t, and may be accounted the best of 
Heywood’s plays. JoxHn Marston (b. 1575; 
d. 1634) was a poet of most unequal achievement, 
associated with Jonson and GrorGE CHAPMAN 
(b. 1559; d. 1634) in the production of 
‘** Eastward Ho,” as noted above. Chapman was 

ter in comedy than in tragedy, “ All Fools” 
ing aa excellent play of the former class, while 
his tragedies are usually marred by bombast and 
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fustian. His great achievement was the transla- 
tion of Homer's “Tied” and the “ Odyssey ” 
into rhymed verse of fourteen syllables. These 
say Lect by P stipe familiar 
many wa: ope’s more ar 
versions Hh the same works, and well worthy 
of every reader’s attention. ® 

Last of the Elizabethans. With Jamzs 
Surrtey (b. 1596; d. 1666) we reach the last 
of this school of dramatists ; for though he was 
but a boy when the reign of the virgin queen 
ended, his early associates were the later 
Elizabethans, and all the influences on him were 
Elizabethan ; he had come to manhood at the 
time of Shakespeare’s death. Charles Lamb says 
of him: “ James Shirley claims a place amongst 
the worthies of this period, not so much for any 
transcendent talent in himself, as that he was 
the last of a great race, all of whom spoke nearly 
the same language, and had a set of moral feelings 
and notions in common. A new language and 
quite a new turn of tragic and comic interest 
came in with the Restoration.” This, rather 
than Campbell's somewhat perfervid poe 
of the dramatist, is a proper view of Shirley, 
for while the tragic and pathetic passages of 
his plays, which are chiefly tragi-comedies, are 
often distinguished by great tenderness and true 
fecling, he fails on the whole to rise to the level 
of his models, Beaumont and Fictcher and 
Ben Jonson. 

The English Spirit. We have now 
reached the conclusion of a most important 
stage of our study, for on our knowledge 
of and sympathy with the poets from 
Chaucer to Shirley will depend much of our 
understanding of Lnglish Literature. Tho 
Elizabethans, especially, arc the beacon-lights 
of the English spirit, if the metaphor will pass. 
To know them well is to have the whole character 
of England illumined for our better apprecia- 
tion. They represent more directly than any 
body of writers in England, before or since, 
the spirit of their time and country. This may 
be thought an over-statement, when we remem- 
ber how the spirit of the eighteenth century is 
reflected in the writers of the period. But that 
is not the real spirit of England; it is a passing 
phase; whereas the spirit of the Elizabethan 
age is no passing phase, but the very pulsing of 
England's heart. In a sense, the Elizabethans 
are more “in touch” with us of this later day 
than are the writers of the eighteenth century. 
We shall even find that the literature of the 
Victorian age, rich to abundance though it is in 
great writers and in great works, is not so 
thoroughly in tune with the English spirit as 
is that of the Elizabethan. For the creators 
of the Jatter were ts to a man, and the 

t is ever the truth-teller. He is not so apt 

temporise with passing moods and whims 
as the prose-writer is; he utters himself with 
greater freedom, fearless, because “It is in me, 
and shall out.” Thus the age of Elizabeth 
remains for ever the epoch in which—with the 
awakening of all those varied energies that 
have since made the British Empire the un- 
matched wonder of the world’s history—there 
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lived, surely by no mere chance but inevitably, 
a splendid company of poeta whose poetry 
enshrines for all time the English ogi iver 
ism, heroism, idealism, the love of ltberty, 
beauty, Nature, domesticity. : 
Morals and regen re the Eliza. 
bethan ta were a8 capa expressing 
pada of voicing the noblest aspirations of 
the soul is no argument against them. E 
country has ite standard cf good taste: an ocean 
wider than the Atlantic separates the English 
of to-day in matters of taste from their nearest 


neighbours across the Channel. And every 
age of any one country has had ita own 
standard of good taste. That of the Elizabethan 


was assuredly different from that of our day ; 
just as that of fifty years hence promises to be 
strangely different from the stan of twent 
years ago. The Elizabethan poeta—since, for all 
their superiority to the multitude, they were still 
men of their time—necessarily reflect in their 
writings the looseness of their age in the treat- 
ment of morals. It does not follow that they 
were one degree less moral than we are to-day ; 
but they spoke of subjects which with us it is bad 
taste to discuss. They were, for that very reason 
perhaps, the more honest ; and sincerity is the 
master-note of all the great LElizabethans ; 
indeed, sincerity is the one infallible test of all 
enduring literature. 

Nowhere is the value of sincerity so admirably 
appraised as in Carlyle’s “ Heroes and Hero- 

orship,” and we feel that, in order to appreciate 
this vital factor in all literature, the student 
might do worse than read that work at this 
stage, with his mind on this pointalone. Sincerity 
lifts everything in which it is present on to a 
higher plane, and where we find it associated 
with other qualities of a derogatory kind—as we 
do in some, if not all, of the Elizabethan poets— 
it still remains the great preservative, purifying, 
vivifying the poet’s work, in spite of all. 


Supremacy of Shakespeare. And it is 
Shakespeare, again, who towers above his 
glorious company of contemporaries in his 
comparative freedom from all besmirching 
elements, but by that token he is, as we have 
already hinted, really less the mirror of his age— 
but more the mirror of the English spirit—than, 
for example, Beaumont and Fletcher. He is the 
most modern writer in our language. It would 
seem that in one fruitful moment the genius 
of England gave birth to a poet who interpreted 
his country to :tself and to the world once and 
for all time ; his thought and language being the 
everlasting mind and utterance of his race at its 
highest. His contemporaries are small when 
ranged beside him, yet mighty in their individual 
and collective strength. But after what has been 
said, it is surely unnecessary to insist further on 
the importance of gaining a good knowledge of 
Shakespeare and his contemporaries—this must 
be apparent to all who have come with us thus 
far in our studies, And we may now take leave 
of the Elizabethans by quoting the summary 
with which Taine begins his study of the theatre 
in his ‘‘ History of English Literature.” 


“ Forty posta, am thera two of superior 
rank, as well as tae. thd cake of all parcel 
who have represented the soul in words ; many 


hundreds of pieces, and nearly fifty master- 
pieces ; the extended over all the pro- 
vinces of history, imagination, and fancy— 


expanded so as to embrace comedy, tragedy, 
pastoral and fanciful literature—to represent 
all the of human condition, and all the 
caprices of human invention—to express all the 
perceptible details of actual truth, and all the 
philosophical grandeur of general reflection ; 
the stage disencumbered of all precept and freed 
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from all imitation, given up and appropriated in 
the minutest aricalate is the it ‘taste 
and public intelligence: i 
and manifold work, capable by its flexibility, 
its greatness and its form, of receiving and 
preserving the exact imprint of the age and 
the nation.” 

Such is the Elizabethan drama, the most 
important of all periods of English literature, 
not to the student only, but to the general 
Feader who desires to possess a reasonable 
knowledge of our great literary heritage. 

Continued 


THE CHOICE OF BOOKS IN ELIZABETHAN LITERATURE 


The subjoined list is by no means exhaustive, but it contains reference to the most convenient 


editions of the poets and to standard works in criticism snd biography. 


We have purposely 


chosen only those books which, published at low prices, may be added to the reader’s own 


private library. At 
to the student. 


dealers. 


ublic libraries many other and more expensive works are available 
It should be noted that some of the books are no longer included in the 
current lists of their publishers, but these are regularly 
The “ Mermaid ”’ series was originally published by Vizetelly at 2s. 6d., and latterl 


to be met with at the secondhand 


by Unwin, at 3s. 6d. Many of this admirable series are still in print, but the collector will 
find single volumes at almost any secondhand bookseller’s. 


GENERAL, 

Specimens of the Elizabethan Drama. From Lyly 
to Shirley. Edited by W. H. Williams. Claren- 
don Press. 17s. 6d. 

Marlowe’s Dr. Faustue and Greene’s Friar Bacon 
and Friar Bungay. Edited by A. W. Ward 
Clarendon Press, 6s. 6d. 

The Shakespeare Anthology. Edited by Prof. Arber 
Frowde, 2s. 6d. 

The Jonson Anthology. Edited by Prof. Arber. 
Frowde. 2s. 6d. 

Shakespeare's Predecessors. By J.A.Symonds. 1884, 

My Study Windows, By J.R.Lowell. Scott. 1s. 6d. 

Specimens of English Dramatists. Charles Lamb. 
Dent. Two vols. 3s. 6d. net. each. 

NicHoOLAs UDALL. 

Ralph Roister Doister. Temple Dram. Dent. 1s. not. 
JOHN LyLy. 

Campaspe. Temple Dramatists. Dent. 
GEORGE PEELE. 

Plays and Poems. Morley’s Universal Library. 
Routledge. 1887. 1s. 

Dramatic Works, Edited by A. H. Bullen. 1888. 

ROBERT GREENE. 
Tragical Reign of Selimus. Tem. Dram. Dent. 18. net 
Green Pastures. A Selection from his Works. 


la. net. 


Edited by Dr. Grosart. Stock. 1894. 
CHRISTOPHER MARLOWE. 
Playa and Poems. Newnes. 1905. 3s. net. 


EdwardII. Edited, with Notes, by O. W. Tancock. 

Clarendon Press. 7s. 6d. 

Edward II. Temple Dramatists. Dent. 1s. net. 

Works, including Translations. Edited by Col. 
Cunningham. Chatto & Windus. 3s. 6d. 

Selections. Canterbury Poets series. Scott. Is. 

Faustus. Morley’s Univ. Lib. Routledge. 1883. 1s. 

Faustus. Temple Dramatists. Dent. Is. net. 

Best Plays. Edited by Havelock Ellis. Mermaid. 

WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 

‘* Oxford” Edition. Frowde. 2s., 3s. 6d. 

** Globe ”’ Edition. Macmillan. 3s. 6d. 

‘** Leopold ’’ Shakespeare. Cassell. 3s. 6d. 

Select Plays. 17 vols. Each complete, care- 
fully edited and annotated. From Is. to 2s. per 
vol. Clarendon Preas. 

“ Atden’’ Edition. Each play in separate volume. 
Methuen. 3s. 6d. each. 

Lectures and Notes on Shakespeare. 8. T. Coleridge. 
Bell. 3s. 6d. 

Essay by Lowellin The English Poets. Scott. 1s. 6d. 

Essay by Lamb “‘ On Shakespeare’s Tragedies’’ in 
Crttical Hasaysz. Dent. 3s. Gd. net. 
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Introduction to Shakespeare. 
Blackie. 2s. 6d. 

Shakespeare Primer. Prof. Dowden. Macmilan. Is. 

A ae Shakespeare. Sidney Loe. Smith Elder. 
8. e 

BEN JONSON. 

Plays and Poems. Newnes. 1905. 3s. net. 

Plays and Poems. Morley’s Universal Library. 
Routledge. 1883. 1s. 

Best Plays. Edited by B. Nicholson and H. C. 
Hereford. Mermaid series (3 vols.). 

Works. Memoir by Gifford. Edited by Cunningham. 


By Prof. Dowden. 


Chatto & Windus. Three vols. 3s. 6d. each. 
Every Man in His Humour. Tem. Dram. Dent. 
ls. net, 


Brave Translunary Things. Selections from Jon- 
son’s Prose and Verse. By Grosart. Stock. 1895. 
Selections. Canterbury Poets serics. Scott. 1s. 
Discoveries. Temple Classics. Dent. 18. 6d. net. 
Ben Jonson. By J. A. Symonds. English 
Worthies series. Longmans. 28. 6d. 
BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER, 
Best Plays. Edited by Strachey. Mermaid series. 
Philaster. Temple Dramatists. Dent. Is. net. 
Puttip MASSINGER. : 
Best Plays. Edited by A. Symons. Mermaid series. 
Plays, from the Text of Gifford. Edited by Col. 
Cunningham. Chatto & Windus. 3s. 6d. 
New Way to Pay OldDebts. Tem.Dram. Dent. 1s.net. 
JoHN Forp. 
Best Plays. Edited by Havelock Ellis. Mermaid. 
The Broken Heart. Temple Dramatists. 1s. net. 
THomAasS DEKKER. 
Best Plays. Edited by Ernest Rhys. Mermaid series. 
Old Fortunatus. Temple Dramatists. Dent. 1s. net. 
THomAsS MIDDLETON. 
Best Plays. With Introduction by A. C. Swin- 
burne. Mermaid series. 
A Woman Killed with Kindness. 
tists. Dent. Is. net. 
TrRoMas Hrywoop. 
Best Plays. Ed. by Symonds and Verity. Mermaid. 
Grorcr CHAPMAN. 
Best Plays. Edited by B. Nicholson and W. G. 
Stone. Mermaid series. 
Plays, Poems, and Translations of Homer. Three 
separate volumes. Chatto & Windus. 3s. 6d. each. 
JOHN WEBSTER. 
Best Plays. Edited by J. A. Symonds. Mermaid. 
The Duchess of Malfi. Temple Dram. ls. net. 
James SHIBLEY. ' 
Beat Plays. Ed. by Edmund Gosse, Mermaid series. 
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Group 13 


ceocrapry| THE GEOGRAPHY OF EUROPE 


6 Land and Water of the Old World, Europe and Asia Compared and 
Contrasted. Position, Climate, Plains, Rivers, and Productions of Europe 


Continued from 
page G80 


By Dr. A. J. HERBERTSON, M.A. and F. D. HERBERTSON, B.A. 


The Old World. The Old World [56] is the 
greater of the two huge islands into which most 
of the land of the earth is grouped. It contains 
32,000,000 sq. miles out of an estimated 
55,000,000 sq. miles, or approximately threc- 
fifths of the total land area. Viewed as a whole. 
it is roughly rhomboidal in shape, and very 
compact, the seas which 
penetrate it being insignificant 
in comparison with its vast 
extent, though of the greatest 
importance historically and 
commercially. The most 
northerly point of the Old 
World is about 12° from the 
North Pole—that is, about 
half way between the Arctic 
Circle and the Pole. The most 
southerly point is about four 
and a half times that distance 
from the South Pole. 

South of the Equator, as 
we have seen, the Jand tapers 
rapidly, so that by far the 
greater part of the Old World 
lies in the northern hemi- 
sphere. Its greatest extension 
from east to west coincides ap- 
proximately with the parallel 
40° N. lat., which passes near 
Madrid, the capital of Spain ; 
Constantinople, the capital of 
the Ottoman Empire; Sam- 
arkand, one of the great 
rallying points of Russian 
Central Asia; Peking, the 
capital of China; and the 
northern part of Honshiu (or 
Hondo), the largest of 
the islands of Japan. 

The greatest extension ¢. of 
of the Old World 

from north to south is i 
along the meridian of 

20° E. long., which 
passes near Tromsd, in - 
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the north of Norway; 58 4 sECTION ACROSS EURASIA, SHOWING THE 
> QREATEST HEIGHT AND THE GREATEST DEPTH IN 
THE WORLD 


Cracow in Poland 
Budapest, the capital 
of Hungary; and 
Cape Town, in the extreme south of Africa. 

Oceans of the Old World. The 
northern shores of the Old World are washed by 
the practically ice-bound Arctic Ocean, ita 
western shores by the Atlantic, its south-castern 
and southern shores by the Indian Ocean, and 
its eastern shores by the Pacific. From these 
oceans many arms of the sea penetrate ceeply 
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56. THE OLD WORLD 


Showing the continental land masses of 
the eastern hemisphere 


AFRICA 11,521,530 Sql 
ASIA 17.074,050 Sql 


57. COMPARATIVE AREA OF THE 
CONTINENTS OF TILE OLD WORLD 


into the land, two of which must be specially 
noticed here. The Mediterranean Sea, by a 
breach in the west, forms an arm of the Atlantic, 
and separates the southern shores of Europe from 
the northern shores of Africa. The Red Sea, an 
arm of the Indian Ocean, all but severs the east 
coast.of Africa from the west coast of Asia. 
The continent of Africa 
(11,500,000 sq. miles) is thus 
nearly cut off from the main 
mass of the Old World, and 
is connected with it only by 
the narrow Isthmus of Suez, 
between the Red Sea and the 
Mediterranean, which is little 
more than 80 miles wide. The 
remainder of the Old World 
forms the double continent 
of Eurasia, the western part 
of which is known as Europe 
(3,800,000 sq. miles) and 
the eastern part as Asia 
(17,000,000 sq. miles) [57]. 
Home of the Human 
Race. Eurasia, with an 
area of nearly 21,000,000 sq. 
miles, or approximately two. 
tifths of the land of the globe, 
is the most varied and interest- 
ing division of the earth’s 
surface. Off its shores lie the 
greatest ocean depths, and its 
continental portion contains 
the culminating height, the 
vastest mountain area, and 
the most extensive plains in 
the world (53). Every zone of 
temperature and climate is 
represented, from Polar 
to Equatorial, and the 


3450220 SqM. 


1.864744 SqM. 


range of economic 

f products is conse- 

a ff quently extraordinarily 
—— varied. 


It is peer, the 
at original home of the 
human race, and by far 
the most densely popu- 
lated portion of the 
globe. No enduring 
civilisation has ever yet originated outside its 
borders, for the great commonwealths of the 
white race in other continents are but applica- 
tions under favourable conditions of principles 
discovered by the pioneer people of Eurasia. 
Eurasia, moreover, has been the cradle of all the 
exalted religious faiths of the world, and thus in 
every sense it is the great motherland of the world. 


Europe and Asia Compared. The 
structure of Eurasia will not be described in 
detail here. But one fact is too significant to be 
overlooked. That fact is the unity of physical 
structure which characterises Eurasia and makes 
it, in spite of the conventional division into 
two continents, really but a single one. Physi- 


cally, it is impossible to say where Europe 
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59. PHYSICAL MAP OF EURASIA 


The solid black patch corresponds roughly with the country of 
Tibet. The majority of the large towns are below the level of the 


600 feet contour 


leaves off and Asia begins, and the boundary 
between the continents has shifted with the 
course of history [59]. 

Any good map will show how the great natural 
features are continuous across both continents. 
Broadly viewed, the northern part of Eurasia 
is one vast lowland, extending from the shores of 
the Atlantic almost to those of the Pacific. South 
of this we trace across Europe and Asia, from 
ocean to ocean, a zone of varying breadth and 
height, but everywhere of considerable elevation. 
In Europe this zone of elevation, which we may 
call by the general name of the Eurasian 
Mountains, is represented by the mountains of 
Northern and Southern Spain, the Alps, Balkans, 
and Caucasus, and in Asia by a complex series 
of double and triple mountain chains, culminating 
in the great Himalayas. South of the Eurasian 
mountain system, which attains its greatest 
breadth as well as its greatest height in Central 
Asia, is a series of tapering peninsulas, all 
mountainous, and connected with the mountain 
core to the north. 

All these run south—into the Mediterranean 
Sea in Europe, and into the Indian Ocean in 
Asia. Notice, however, that while in Asia these 
extend far south of the tropic of Cancer, no part 
of Europe is within 12° of it. Asia, therefore, 
has a greater variety of climate and products 
than Europe, which lies wholly in temperate 
latitudes. 


Vegetation. Correspondin with this 
symmetrical arrangement of nig land and low- 
land from east to west across Eurasia, there is, 
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allowing for differences of elevation, distance from 
the sea, and other modifying circumstances, a 
similar arrangement of the zones of climate, 
which finds a broad expression in the natural 
zones of tundra, forest, steppe, desert, etc., already 
described. Those may be traced across Eur- 
asia [60], but they are best marked where the 
continent is widest—that is, in Asia. The 
tundra, a mere narrow fringe in Europe, 
forms a broad band in Asia, which has 
a much greater extension of land 
within the Arctic circle. Similarly, 
the belt of temperate forest which 
covers Northern and much of Eastern 
Europe attains vaster dimensions in 
the great plains and highlands of Asia. 
The steppes of Europe, which may 
be traced across Hungary and Southern 
Russia, widen similarly as we go east 
across the southern part of the Asiatic 
lowland. Towards the drier interior 
they pass gradually into the desert. This 
desert belt, which is a mere thread in 
Europe, extends across the whole of 
Central Asia, through Arabia, Persia, 
Russian and Chinese Turkestan, and 
Mongolia, broken by oases great or 
small where irrigation is possible. The 
southern boundary of the Eurasian 
desert belt may be broadly indicated 
by a line drawn from Aden, along the 
Indus valley to the Pamirs, and south 
of the deserts of Mongolia to Peking. 
South of the central mountains and deserts lie 
the monsoon lands, in which the rainy season 
occurs at the season of highest temperature. 
The monsoon winds, as already explained, do 
not blow far outside the tropics, and this zone 
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60. VEGETATION MAP OF ZURASIA 


The tundra lands lie along the northern lowlands, 
SOR OHne the Arctic Ocean; the mountain flora occurs 
in the high mountainous regions of Central Asia. The 
cultivable land includes forests in isolated areas 


ig consequently absent in Europe. Wherever 
the rainfall is sufficient the monsoon lands 
are fertile agricultural lands, often of the 
savana type. As the equatorial region of 
constant heat and moisture is approached, the 
vegetation becomes more exclusively and 
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"es 
distinctively tropical, and in the Malay 
Peninsula and the adjacent islands are dense 
forests of the true equatorial type. 

Europe and Asia Contrasted. Why, 
then, it may be asked, in view of these similari- 
ties, has tho destiny of the eastern and western 
continents of Eurasia been so different? Such 
& question is well asked, but it cannot be answered 
without a very profound knowledge of the 
geography of both continents. It may be 
poin out, however, that the physical features 
of Asia, though broadly comparable to those of 
Europe, are on a vastly greater scale. Barriers 
of impenetrable mountain, desert, and forest cut 
off the interior from the sea, and hinder the 
free movement of peoples and ideas. The country 
is densely populated only where fertile lowlands 
open to navigable seas. Here the Indian and 
Chinese civilisations are highly developed; but 

they have been little influenced by the rest of the 

civilised world, and have exercised little influence 

upon it, because India and China are backed 

by the loftiest mountains in the world and by 
*some of its most formidable deserts. 

The barrier of the desert is practically absent 
in Europe, the mountains are Jess formidable 
in height and breadth, while many other circum- 
stances, of which more will be said later, have 
combined to promote’ that free movement of 
population on which depends the circulation of 
new ideas and new discoveries, and consequently 
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61. GENERAL MAP OF EUROPE, SIIOWING BOUNDARIES OF COUNTRIES, AND AREAS WITHIN 250 
AND 500 MILES FROM THE SEA-COAST 


a rapid progress in the arts of life and of civilisa- 


tion generally. 
EUROPE 

At the beginning of our study of the geography 
of the different regions of the world we are 
confronted with one of the great difficulties 
of the subject—what to leave out. Our maps 
are crammed with the names of seas, mountains, 
rivers, and towns, and about each of these 
much of undoubted interest might be said. 
This would make a series of large volumes, and 
8 similar series might then be written describing 
how men live in different parts of the world, and 
how they obtain, utilise, and exchange each of 
the innumerable animal, vegetable, and mineral 
products which the earth offers. In a series of 
articles like the present, where there is room only 
for the most essential of the myriads of interest- 
ing facts there are to know about the world 
and its people, much space can be saved if those 
who use them do not expect to find in the text 
lists of names which they can and ought to 
find out for themselves in the carefully chosen 
maps_ which illustrate them. A student who 
is not prepared to consult maps as frequently 
and as carefully as the text is advised te lay 
aside the study of the subject. In the following 
pages it will be assumed that the student has 
ascertained the general position of the various 
countries of Europe [61]. 

What it is essential that we should know 


about all the countries to be studied are the 
ciroumstances which affect them individually 
as-the possible or actual home of man. These 
include its position in latitude and longitude, 
which determines its general climate, and 
consequently the range of its possible products ; 
the distribution of its seas and land, which, 
besides their effect in modifying its climate, aid 
or hinder free communication between all parts, 
and thus, indirectly, the rate of progress in 
civilisation and commerce ; the distribution of its 
highlands and lowlands, which act in the same 
direction, and also exercise a great influence on 
the density of population in particular areas, 
and the nature of its natural products. 

Position of Europe. To state the 
position of Europe in latitude is to state its 
relation to the Pole and to the Equator—that 
is, to polar and tropical conditions of climate, 
To state its position in longitude is to state its 
relation to other parts of the world in similar 
or different latitudes. To know its latitude is 
.to possess far more actual information about it 
than to know its longitude. 

The only satisfactory way to ascertain 
latitude or longitude is to look at a map, or, 
better still, a globe, and to reflect at the same 
time what the figures mean. [If this is done 
for Europe, it will be seen that the parallel of 
70° N. cuts the extreme north of the continent, 
and that very little land lies north of it. The 
continent is but little wider where the Arctic 
Circle (674°) cuts it, and only a few hundred 
square miles are within it. This means that 
practically no part of Europe is within the 
polar zone. The solid core of the continent 
lies mainly between 55° and 45° N. This means 
that the great bulk of the continent is in the 
cool temperate belt. The most southerly of 
the southern peninsulas, Spain, just reaches 
36° N. This means that only the extreme 
south of Europe is in the warm temperate belt. 

Excluding Iceland, which is, of course, part 
of Europe, the parallel of 10° W. may be taken 
as the western limit of the continent proper. 
It cuts the extreme west of Ireland, and passes 
a little west of the west coast of Spain. The 
very irregular land frontier with Asia is about 
74° E. at its most eastern point, and for a 
considerable distance roughly runs along 60° E. 

The boundaries of Europe should be looked 
out on the map. 

The Seas of Europe. Europe, which 
may itself be regarded as a large irregular 
peninsula of Eurasia, is a continent of seas, 
peninsulas, and islands. The most important 
of these are shown and named in the map. 

The sea penetrates deeply into the land, both 
north and south, greatly reducing the breadth 
of the continent west of 30° EK. long. The 
Mediterranean Sea, in the south, is Jand-locked 
but for the Strait of Gibraltar, nine miles broad, 
its only exit and entrance. Look out on the 


map its haar lfs—the Lion Gulf, the Gulf of 
Genoa, the Adriatic Sea, the Augean Sea—and 
notice in icular the Strait of the Dardanelles, 


leading ugh the Sea of Marmora, by the 
narrow Bosphorus, to the Black Sea and the 
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Sea of Azov. The Caspian Sea, farther east, 
is entirely land-locked, and has no connection 
with the Mediterranean. In the north there is 
also an almost land-locked but much shallower 
sea, the Baltic, with its gulfs. The only 
exit from the Baltic is by the Sound, between 
Sweden and Denmark, leading through the 
stormy Kattegat and Skagerrak to the wider 
North Sea, from which the only practicable 
passage to the Atlantic Ocean, its great gulf 
the ay of Biscay, and the Mediterranean Sea, 
is by the narrow English Channel. The Arctic 
Ocean, to the north of Europe, has'‘one arm, 
the White Sea, which gives Russia its port of 
Archangel. 

_ This cutting up of the continent by the sea 
is very important. Not only does it give to 
almost cvery important country aceess to at 
least one sea, but it makes the climate of 
Europe much more uniform than would other- 
wise be the case. Only in the extreme east, in 
Russia, is any part of Europe more than 500 
miles from the sea, and only there is a really 
continental climate experienced. 

Climate. The climate of a country, so 
far as its temperature is concerned, is best 
understood by examining tho direction of the 
isothermal lines, and, in particular, the isotherms 
for January, the coldest, and July, the hottest 
month of the year. Temperature is affected 
by many other causes than latitude, for the 
isotherms do not correspond with the parallels 
of latitude, though they do so much more 
nearly in summer than in winter, and more 
nearly in the western than in tho eastern part 
of the continent. The western half of Europe 
is exposed to the westerly winds from the 
Atlantic, which, in winter, are mild and rainy, 
and, in summer, cool and rainy. ‘The reason of 
this has already been explained. 

The influence of the Atlantic winds on the 
climate of Western Europe is well shown by the 
manner in which the July isotherms are bent 
north in eastern Europe. In July, Kazan, in 
Russia, in the latitude of Edinburgh, is as warm 
as QOporto in Portugal. Archangel, on the 
White Sea, is as hot as Edinburgh, though it is 
20° farther north. In winter, when the severity 
of the winter is greatly lessened in Western 
Europe by the Atlantic winds, the eastern part 
suffers from intense cold. No one who has ever 
noticed the remarkable manner in which the 
January isotherms bend south in Central 
Europe, and has reflected what this bending 
south means, is ever likely to forget it [62]. 

Water freezos af a temperature of 32° F. 
The isotherm for this temperature, the freezing 
point, shows that Iceland, nearly: all Scandi- 
navia, the greater part of Germany, Austria- 
Hungary, the northern Balkan States, and all 
Russia (except the southern part of the Crimea), 
are held in the grip of frost. In January it is 
warmer in the extreme north of Scotland than 
in Sofia, the capital of Bulgaria, which is in the 
latitude of Rome. To show how severe is the 
winter of Eastern Russia, take the isotherm of 
14° F., which indicates 18° of frost. Shown on 
@ map it would pass east of St. Petersburg, and 
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curve south almost to th> Caspian Sea, in 
the latitude of Paris. Compare this with f 
the climate of the British Isles, where §> 
weather cold enough for several days’ | 
ring 3 is the exception rather than 
the rule, or with that of France, Western 
Germany and the Mediterranean lands. 

We summarise the climate of Europe, 
therefore, by saying that it is equabdle 
in the west and south, and extreme in 
the east. 

Distribution of Rain. As a 
result of the influence of the Atlantic 
on the climate of Europe, we should 
expect to find the west of Europe 
wetter than the east, and the western 
slopes of mountains wetter than the 
eastern, This the rainfall map of 
Europe shows to be the case [68]. The 
rainy Atlantic winds strike full on the 
mountainous shores of Scandinavia, 
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upon the British Isles, and particularly 62. EURO 


Ireland, and Jess directly upon Northern 


shore of the Spanish peninsula. Ireland 
and the western half of Great Britain are 
considerably wetter than the eastern parts, as 
we may learn by unfortunate experience if we 
spend a holiday on the western shores of our 
island. In Scandinavia the winds part with 
much of their moisture on the western slopes of 
the western mountains, while the eastern slopes, 
and indeed all of Sweden, are comparatively dry. 
In this part of Europe the rainfall is fairly 
equally distributed at all seasons, but is heaviest 
in autumn and winter. Another area which is 
shown in the map as having a high rainfall is 
the mountain district of Switzerland, with the 
mountains to the north and south. The reason 
why mountain regions have a relatively high 
rainfall has already been explained, and should 
be borne in mind. The peninsulas to the south, 
and the Mediterranean lands generally, have 
dry summers, and the rainfall is in the winter 
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68. KUROPK, SHOWING ANNUAL RAINFALL 
The darker the tint, the heavier the rainfall 
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half-year. The reason of this, the shifting 
north of the dry area in the belt of calms at the 
northern limit of the trade winds in summer, 
and the extension southwards of the rainy 
westerly winds in winter, has already been 
explained. In the east of Europe the map 
shows that few areas have as much as 20 in. 
of rain in a year, against 80 in. in the wettest 
parts of the British Isles. Round the Caspian 
Sea there are regions with Jess than 10 in. a 
year, where the desert conditions of Central 
Asia are beginning to be felt. The other very 
dry area of Europe is in Central Spain, where 
the rainfall is under 20 in. 

The Lowlands of Europe. It is no 
longer thought necessary to Icarn by heart the 
names and heights of the highest and most 
inaccessible peaks of a continent or country. 
What we want to know, for most practical 
purposes, is where the lowlands are 






‘ Af | | | \ Ned oO: | and how to get from one to another 

e pitta (So 7 by the natural breaks or passes in the 
itr. Pa Deere 4 mountain chains. 

a SE ee Looking at a map of Europe [64] in 


which the distribution of high and low 

ound is shown, we see that the 
owlands of Europe are very extensive, 
and that more than half the continent 
is less than 600 feet above sea-level. A 
great lowland, forming part of the 
Eurasian lowland, runs through the 
southern part of the British Isles, 
Northern France, Belgium, Holland, 
and Northern Germany, and widens 
out into the great plain of Russia, which 
stretches on, far beyond the boundaries 
of Asia, almost to the Pacific. Jn 
Europe it would be possible to walk 
from the frontier of Asia to the Bay of 
Biscay, by a fairly direct route, without 
ever seeing a hill as high as the Eiffel 
Tower in Paris. 


North and south 
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of this vast 


lowland are bands of much higher land. To the 
north are the mountains of the British Isles and 
Scandinavia, separated from each other by the 
shallow North Sea. To the south, the highlands 
are broader, higher, and much more irregular in 
arrangement, forming part of the t Eurasian 
mountain system, which stretches from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific. To this system belong 
the mountains of Spain, the Pyrenees between 
France and Spain, the Central Plateau of 
France, the Vosges, Black Forest, and other 
mountains of Southern Germany, the Jura and 
Alps of Switzerland, the Apennines, running 
south from the aoe into Italy, the mountains 
of Bohemia, the Karpathians of Hungary, and 
the ranges running from the Alps through the 
Balkan peninsula, as well as the Caucasus, 
between the Black and the Caspian Seas, 
forming part of the frontier between Europe 
and Asia. A number of smaller, fertile low- 
lands lie south of these Central Mountains, the 
largest of which aro the plain of Lombardy, 
between the Alps and the Apennines, the 
plain of Hungary, enclosed by the Alps, 
the Karpathians and the mountains of the 
Balkan peninsula, and the plain of Roumania 
or Valakhia (Wallachia), south of the Kar- 
pathians. 


Rivers. A long though not continuous 


barrier of mountains is thus interposed between ° 


the north and south of Europe, and has always 
rendered communication between north and 
south a matter of some difficulty. The fact 
that this barrier lies far to the south, with the 
longer, gentler slope to the north, causes most 
of the great rivers of Europe to flow north to 
tho North and Baltic Seas, and gives to these 
seas, and the countries which border them, a 
very great importance. The only notable 
exceptions among the rivers of Europe are the 
Rhone, which flows generally south to the 
Moditerranean, and the Danube, which forces its 
way east to the Black Sea through one moun- 
tain barrier after another, forming the great 
physical, commercial, and political link between 
Central and Eastern Europe. The Volga and 
other great rivers of Russia also flow south, 
but they have no such importance for Europe as 
a whole as has the Danube. Note on the map 
how each of the principal countries of Europe 
has its great river linking its seas with the 
mountain centre of Europe. In France the 
Seine, the Loire, and the Rhone connect the 
English Channel, the Bay of Biscay, and the 
Lion Gulf of the Mediterranean with the centre 
of Europe. Germany has the magnificent 
Rhine, which enters the North Sea by way of 
Holland, as well as the Elbe, Oder, Vistula, and 
others of less importance, bringing her distant 
mountain provinces into touch with the many 
busy tas which fringe the North and Baltic 
Seas (84). 

Austria-Hungary has the Danube, Italy the 
Po, and in Russia the Dnieper may perhaps be 
reckoned in the same group of rivers. ome 
of these rivers, with their tributaries, form the 

at natural lines of communication across 

urope. The easiest route across Europe is 
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by way of the Rhine and its upper tributaries 
to the famous walled city of tiern, whence 
the lake of the same name leads deep into the 
Alps, through the core of which is cut the famous 
a de cP yrieg e a one the eee 
ary eys of the Po, leading to the plain o 
Lombardy. Hardly leas important is the ronte 
by the Seine and ne valleys and the Mont 
Cenis Tunnel through the Alps to the head of 
another tributary valley of the Po, and thus to 
the great centres of Ita y: The principal route 
to the east goes by the Rhine and Danube 
valleys. 


Vegetation. The natural zones of vegeta- 
tion—tundra, forest, steppe, and even desert— 
and their relation to each other and to the 
corresponding zones in Asia, have already been 
described [60]. In Europe, however, man has been 
at work for centuries—if not millenniums—in 
transforming the face of the earth. Impelled 
by the need of fuel, and still more of land on 
which to sow and reap, he has steadily cleared 
the forests—at first, no doubt, along the rivers, 
and lator up the side valleys and far up the 
hillsides. In Central Europe only the higher 
slopes of th> mountains are still forested, and 
in the valleys below orchards and meadow land 
have replaced the dark pine-woods. Nature, 
however, still asserts herself, and sets limits to 
the regions in which particular plants can be 
cultivated. 

Of all the chapters in the eventful history of 
our race none is more interesting than that of 
agriculture. When history begins this art was 
already old, and as man’s knowledge of the 
world has widened, plant after plant from other 
lands has been introduced into Europe with 
more or less success. Many of the most familiar 
cultivated plants are really not of European 
origin at all. 


The Cereals. The most important 
lants cultivated by man are the cereals, or 
read stufis, from which the staff of life is 
manufactured. Of these the most productive 
as well as the most palatable is wheat, which is 

rown all over Europe south of the North and 

altic Seas, as well as in the British Isles. In 
the hotter, drier parts of the southern peninsulas 
it is largely replaced by maize. All through the 
wheat belt rye, oats, and barley are grown on the 
poorer soils, the latter cereal being so hardy that 
it can be cultivated as far north as the Arctic 
Circle, though of course with a diminishing 
yield. 

Fruita. Next in importance to the cereals, 
and almost as ancient, are the fruits. These 
include many different varieties adapted to 
different climates. The king of the northern 
fruits is the apple, which has made famous the 
orchards of Southern England and Northern 
France. In the rather drier countries of 
Central Europe the stone fruits—cherry, apricot, 
and plum—become more important, the latter 
being one of the staple products of the northern 
Balkan provinces. The Mediterranean has two 
famous fruits, anciently reckoned as the best 
gifts of the gods to man. These are the olive, 
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with its nutritious oil, and the vine. The vine, 
however, though it loves the sunny South, can 
be grown with care far north of the Central 
Mountains, on the terraced southern slopes of 
the hills. A few hundred years ago it is said 
to have flourished in these islands and in 
Northern France, though we must suppose that 
its juice must always have lacked something of 
the mellow sweetness which only long, steady 
sunshine can give. 


The Root Crops. A third group, hardly 
leas important, is the root crops. These are 
among the youngest of the staple crops of Europe, 
but their introduction has caused a revolution 
in the conditions of life. Formerly cattle were 
killed in late autumn because winter food was 
not to be had. The flesh was salted down or 
smoked, and this unpalatable fare formed the 
principal winter diet. 

The introduction of root crops of the swede 
type has made it possible to have fresh meat 
and milk all the year round. The potato, 
transported from the New World, has brought 
a cheap and palatable food within the reach 
of all classes. A recent but very important 
food crop is the sugar beet, which is largely 
grown all over France and Germany, and 
might with advantage be introduced into this 


country. 
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Fibre and Fodder Plants. Another group 
of plants is grown for fibre. Of these the most 
useful are flax and hemp, largely grown around 
the Baltic. Besides these great groups we may 
note plants grown for fodder, including grasses 
of various kinds. In Southern Europe the prin- 
cipal fodder plant is lucerne, a pulse with long 
roots, which is better suited to the drier climate. 
The pulses [see Botany] are widely grown, but 
are specially important in the Mediterranea 
region. In the same region the mulberry is 
largely grown to feed silkworms Many other 
plants, such as hops, used in the making of beer, 
paca be mentioned, without rer tte the 
useful plants grown in many parts of Europe. 

Animals. The ancient wild animale: of 
Europe have now almost disappeared, and have 
been replaced by the domestic animals—cattle, 
horses, sheep, goats, which are kept wherever 
pasture is available. The goat and the sheep, 
the hardiest and least dainty, have a wide range. 
The goat does well in the Mediterranean region. 
The sheep of many parts and particularly of 
Britain and Saxony, are famous, as are the 
horses of Hungary. The Mediterranean region 
is too dry for cattle, and the mule becomes more 
important than the horse. In the extreme 
north of Europe the reindeer is the only domes- 
ticated animal, serving for purposes both of 
draught and food. ; 


Continued 
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OUTLINES OF EDUCATIONAL TOURS ABROAD payer. 


Model Itineraries indicating how in the Least Time and with Mini- 6 
mum Expense Tourists may see Germany, Norway and Holland 


By J. A. HAMMERTON and WILLIAM DURBAN, B.A. 


GERMANY 


Germany is not, on the whole, a land of im- 
posing natural scenery, but it is the seat of the 
most intellectual civilisation in the world. Its 
cities are almost all quaintly interesting, historic, 
and beautiful, and its agrarian tracts uniquely 
attractive to the student of agricultural con- 
ditions. Its cathedrals are epitomes in stone 
of the religious history of a thousand years, and 
its picture galleries rival those of Italy. Travel 
is exceedingly comfortable, inns are excellent, 
the people sincere and reliable; the manners 
and customs are fascinating with the survivals 
of picturesque medisvalism, and the develop- 
ment of modern industry is astonishing. Ger- 
many is specially interesting as the link between 
North and South, and between East and West. 
Fresh and bracing with the breath of the Baltic, 
it is with its lovely vineyards suggestive of the 
attributes of the South; while its exquisite 
scenery along the Rhine, in the Black Forest, 
and in Saxon Switzerland can scarcely be ex- 
celled anywhere in Europe for those who aim 
at the maximum of enjoyment with the minimum 
of fatigue. 

As Germany is a very populous sre and 
its attractive cities are fairly distributed over 
the whole area, the tourist who wishes to gain 
a general acquaintance with this extremely 
interesting land has a great latitude of choice. 
But a delightful trip of a fortnight is easily 
planned for those who go for the first time. 

A Fortnight in Germany. The wisest 


gramme of the tour would then be as follows: 

First AND Srconp Days. In BERLIN the main 
objects to be visited are the Palace, the Royal Library, 
with ite 800,000 volumes; the Picture Gallery, con- 
taining 1,500 paintings ; the University, attended by 
4,000 students; and the old and new Museums. 
These will occupy the first day. The second day will 
be delightfully spent among the interesting open-air 
sights. The famous Unter den Linden, or grand 
double avenue of lime-trees ; the splendid park called 
the Thier Garten, and the Zoological Gardens, which 
are among the finest in Europe; the magnificent 
Brandenburg Thor, or Triumphal Arch; the noble 
equestrian statue of Frederick the Great ; the War- 
riore’ Monument, and the Royal Chateau of Monbijou, 
all invite pleasant attention. 


Turrp Day. A day is ample for the inspection of 
Potspam, after Berlin the finest and best built city 
in Prussia, with the sights in the environs. These are 
the Triumphal Arch, copied from Trajan’s at Rome, 
the celebrated Sane Souci Palace, erected by Frederlok 
the Great; the villa called Charlottenho/, with its 
lovely gardens; and the old Royal Palace, with its 
Grand Colonnade. 

Fovrrs Day. This may well bespent at DrespEN, 
where the ‘‘ things to see’ are compactly situated. 
The Japan Palace contains the immense Public 


Library, and in the Green Vault the wonderful 
collection of pearls, precious stonos, and curiosities. 
The Court Theatre is a magnificent edifice, but the 
pe of Dresden is, of course, the Picture Gallery. 
Here, | amongst many masterpieces, are Raphael's 

Sistine Madonna,” Titian’s ‘‘ Tribute Money ’ and 
Venus,” Correggio’s ‘“‘La Notte,” Da Vinci’s 
‘Francesco Spraga,” and numerous works by 
Rubens, Vandyke, etc. 

FirtH AND S1xtH Days. Two days must be de- 
voted to Lripzia. Life here is full of fascination. 
The chief of the sights are tho beautiful Rosenthal 
Park, the stately Rathhaua ; the Gewandhaus, famous 
for its concerts; the old Pletssenburg Castle, the fine 
Museum, the Grand Theatre, the University, with 
3,000 students, and the Conservatorium of Music. 
If the tourist is in the city at New Year, or Faster, 
or Michaelmas, he will be fortunate in sesing the 
marvellous Trade Fair held three times a year; the 
famous Book Fair being also held at Easter. 


SEVENTH Day. A short journey takes one to 
Haute. Here are striking sights, including Handel's 
Monument and the house where the musician was 
born; the ancient Red Tower in the Market Place, the 
fine Town Hall, the University, and that most famous 
orphanage in the world, the Francke Institution, with 
4,000 inmates. All can be seen in a day. 


EreutH Day. Near at hand is WiTTtENBERG, 
which claims a day. It is full of memories of Luther 
and Melancthon, whose graves are in the Schloss 
Kirche, where Luther preached, and to the doors of 
which he nailed his theses. Their monuments are 
in the market, and Luther’s House is a wonderful 
museum of his relics. 

NintH Day. Although MaacprBure and Brunes- 
WIOK are charming with their quaint, historical aspect, 
one day is sufficient to see both towns. The old 
thirteenth century Oathedral in the former contains 
Tetzel’s great money-box, and in front of the fine old 
Town Hall is the monument to Otho the Great, erected 
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Lion. In the Museum are works of art by Diirer, 
Rembrandt, Holbein, Guido, Angelo, etc. A fine 
avenue of lindens leads to the Ducal Palace, a very 
imposing edifice. ; 

Tentn Day. This could be devoted to HaNovER 
and HitpssxHemm, which can both be seen in the 
time. In Hanover the curious old streets in one 
part of the city, the ten bridges over the Leine, the 
Column of Victory in the Waterloo Platz, the stately 
Town Hall, dated 1439, the Heyer Library, the fine 
Royal Palace, and the splendid Theatre are all worth 
special attention. In HILDESHETM are the most 
wonderfully peureaue mediseval wooden houses in 
Europe, with balconies on their upper stories, and 
marvellous carved gables and walls. The eleventh 
century Oathedral has magnificent bronze gates of that 

riod, as well as lovely paintings on glass. The 

hurch of St. Michael is an ancient basilica. On the 
wall of the Church of St. Godehard is a rose-tree 
supposed to be nearly a thousand years old. 


ELevente any Twatrra Days. The traveller 
reaches the beautiful Rhine at CoLoanz, with ite 
glorious Cathedral, whose twin towers soar to the 
height of 500 feet. Here are the reputed skulls of 
the three Wise Men from the East. The Ohurch:p/ 
St. Ursula containa the bones of 11,000 
martyrs, and at the Church of St. Gereon are the 
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' bones of 6,000 Theban martyrs. In St. Peter's is 
' the famous eltar-piece by Rubens, representing the 
Orucifixion of St. Deter. To Cologne and the neigh- 
bourbood two days may well be given. 

We have allowed for a day’s journey at the begin- 
of the tour, and the fartnight’s progress will end 

with the day required for returning to London, and 
the tourist will have the satisfaction that he has 
gained an excellent acquaintance with the most 
important region of Germany, the heart of the 


Empire. 

nger Tours. Three weeks would give 
the visitor the opportunity of including at least 
a portion of South Germany, for it would enable 
him to go, after seeing Dresden, down to 
Munich, the splendid Bavarian capital, then to 
take in Nuremberg, Ratisbon, and Heidelberg, 
resuming the above tour by going from Heidel- 
berg up to Leipzig. A month would enable the 
tourist to see most of the Rhine, to go also to 
the Falls of the Rhine at Neuhausen, and to 
spend three days in the Black Forest. 

Fares from London to Berlin. Vid 
Harwich and Hook of Holland or Flushing: 
Single, £4 68. 9d., £3 2s.; return, £6 48., £4 8s. 
The fares 114 Hamburg to Berlin are each way 
(with no reduction on return ticket). First class, 
£2 148.; second class (train), with first class on 
hoat, £2 5s. 6d.; second class throughout, £2 0s. 6d. 
Train fares in Germany are slightly cheaper than 
in England. The second-class carriages are 
often superior to the first class in England. 

Cost of Living. In Germany this is rather 
less than in most Continental countries. Good, 
wholesome food is to be obtained everywhere 
in abundance. Bread is everywhere excellent, 
and both meat and drink are under strict Govern- 
ment supervision. It is an excellent plan 
to dine at the popular restaurants. The old- 
fashioned and unassuming hotels will often 
be found as comfortable as the more pretentious 
modern establishments. Germany is a true 
homeland of substantial comfort. 

Books to Read. Literature about Ger- 
many is abundant. Longfellow’s “‘ Hyperion ”’ is 
the best for reading on the journey, and almost 
as delightful is Bayard Taylor's “‘ Views Afoot.” 
Excellent are ‘‘German Life in Town and 
Country,” by W. H. Dawson; ‘‘ German Life,” 
by H. Mayhew; “Pictures from Germany,” 
by Dr. Green ; and “ Rambles in Germany,” by 

on. F. St. John. 

HOLLAND 

The English visitor to Holland for the first 
time is astonished at what a new world he has 
reached in a few hours. (ountry, people, 
customs, language, style of buildings, dress, and 
methods of business are all strange, quaint, and 
striking. The home of the historic Dutch people 
is a phenomenal country, full of extraordinary 
natural characteristics. It is the lowest land in 
the world, most of it lying several feet below 
the sea-level, and needing the protection of the 
marvellous system of dykes. Countless canals 
interseot the land in all directions. The loft 
and narrow houses, constructed of red bric 
and white cement, the numerous odd-looking 
windmills, the trim tulip gardens, and the rows 
of poplars stretching along the dykes and canals 
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for milea, impart a unique aspect to the view 
from every point. . 

A Week in Holland is sufficient for 
gaining some knowledgé of. the country well 
worth acquiring. It should be spent in visiting 
Amsterdam, Marken, Zaandam, Haarlem, The 
Hague, Scheveningen, and Delft. More cannot 
be accomplished, but the tourist will have 


enjoyed a memorable week. 

A FORTNIGHT IN HOLLAND. First Day. 
RotTERDAM: The Boompes, or handsome and busy 
quay, planted with fine trees. The Groote Markt, 
with famous bronze statue of Erasmus. The House 
of Erasmus in the Eijde Kerkstraat. Boymans’ 
Museum, with fine picture-gallery, containing some 
famous works of Rembrandt, Hals, Ruysdael, Van 
Ostade, Hobbema, etc. The fine Park. Zoological 
Gardena. 

Seconp Day. Govpa: The Groote Kerk, with 
its far-famed 42 stained windows containing Scripture 
subjects. The Museum, with curious local anti- 
quities and fine pictures. 

Tutrp Day. Urrecnt: The Cathedral of St. 
Martin, with beautiful Gothic cloisters and great 
vaults, in which are the hearta of the German Em- 
perors Conrad II. and Henry V. Cathedral ‘ower, 
338 ft. high, with chime of 42 bells. The view takes 
in nearly all Holland. The Museum of Arts, in which 
are famous pictures, the finest being various works 
of De Keyser and Van Schorecl. 

Fourth Day. AMSTERDAM: The magnificent 
central square called the Dam, with the lofty monu- 
ment surmounted by the Statue of Concord. The 
Royal Palace, built on nearly 14,000 piles, with 
splendid Council Chamber, and many fine pictures by 
Bol, De Wit, Flinck, Ecckhout, and Wappers. The 
Tower, crowned by gilded ship, gives a wonderful 
view from the summit. The Nieuwe Kerk, with 
famous and beautifully carved wooden pulpit, and 
several monuments of noted admirals, including 
De Ruyter. The Stadhuis, with famous pictures 
by Bol, Hals, Flinck, etc. The Ryks Museum, the 
finest picture-gallery in Holland, with Rembrandt’s 
‘* Night Watch,”’ ete. The Zoological Gardens, the 
finest in the world next to those in London. 

Firta Day. MARKEN: A singular island. Famous 
for the curious costumes of its primitive poople 
and its houses on artificial mounds or ‘“‘ hills of 
refuge.”’ The Zuider Zee is seen to advantage here. 

SixtH Day. ZAANDAM: A very typical Dutch 
town. Hut of Peter the Great, an extraordinary 
historical relic. The 400 windmills along the bank 
of the Zaan. 

Seventh Day. ALKMAAR: Town Weighing- 
house with handsome tower, in front of which, on 
Fridays, is arranged the most wonderful cheese 
market in Europe. 

EicntnH Day. HaartemM: Thriving manufac- 
turing town, but wonderfully clean and very attrac- 
tive. Many pretty gardens and extensive prome- 
nades along the Spaarne. The Groote Kerk, with the 
world-famous organ, long the largest in the world. 
Public performances at noon on Tuesdays and 
Thursdays. Town Hall with museum, containing 
picturos by national artists, especially Hals, The 
Park, with beautiful beeches. The magnificent 
Tulip Gardens, which largely supply the world with 
the choicest and most costly bulbs. 

Ninta Day. LEYDEN: Very ancient.and charm- 
ing city, on an arm of the Rhine. Gothic Church of 
St. Pancras, with singular towers, and 38 massive 
interior buttresses. The Church of St. Peter, the 
largest in Leyden, with the tombs of its most famous 
men. The Botanic Garden, with hot-houses contain- 
ing magnificent exotics of East Indies. 

TentH Day. THe Hacut: One of the loveliest 
cities in the world. The fashionable pleasure city 
of Holland. Surrounded by glorious woods. The 
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Vijver, or Fish Pond, a beautiful sheet of water in 
the middle of the town, with islands and swans. 
The Binnenhof, a curious mediwval pile, in which 
ate many of the municipal and Government offices. 
‘The far-famed Pécture lery, containing many of 
the masterpieces of Rembrandt, Potter, Steen, Dow, 
Van de Velde, Ostade, Ruysdael, etc. Most popular 
of all is Paul Potter’s ‘“‘ Bull.’”” The beautiful Park, 
with the Huis ten Bosch (House in the Wood), a 
splendid Royal villa. 

ELEVENTH Day. ScHEVENINGEN : 
towns. The former a quaint fishing village. 
latter a popular seaside resort. 

Twreuirra Day. Derr: Pretty town, with clean 
canals bordered by lindens. Only a quarter of an 
hour by rail from The Hague. The Oude Kerk, with 
leaning tower. Here isa monument of Van Tromp. 
The Niewve Kerk, with magnificent monument of 
William of Orange. The Stadhuts, with some fine 
pictures. 

THIRTEENTH Day. ScuHiIepaM and VLAARDINGEN : 
At Schiedam are 220 distillertes, where are manu- 
factured the famous ‘* Hollands” and ‘‘ Geneva.” 
Near by is tho lattcr town, which is the chief depot of 
the wonderful industry called the “ great fishery,’’ 
in which a fleet of smacks is employed for the herring, 
cod, and haddock catch. 

FourTrentH Day. The tour concludes with 
return to Rotterdam, or to Hook of Holland or to 
Flushing, for England. 

A Week’s Extension. By extending the 
tour another week, time may thus be had for 
visiting Edam, Volendam, and Hoorn. If 
yet another week can be devoted to Holland, 
it might include Broek, Monnickendam, Pur- 
merende, the wonderful Great Helder Dyke, 
Woerden, Arnhem. ete. 

Fares. Travelling is unusually easy in 
Holland, the distances being so short. The 
average daily cost, including railway fare and 
hotel expenses, should not amount to more 
than from £1 to 23s. a day. This may be con- 
siderably reduced by avoiding the larger hotels 
und taking many meals at the cafés and res- 
taurants. The fares from London to Rotter- 
dam are: First class, single, £1 lls. 6d.; 
return, £2 8s, 3d. ; Second class, single, £1 Os. 1d.; 
return, £1 11s. 7d. 

Books. Abundance of literature of Dutch 
travel exists. Amongst the best works are: 
Meldrum’s ‘“‘ Holland and the Hollanders ;”’ 
Wood’s “Through Holland;” Lovett’s 
‘* Pictures from Holland ;”? Bird’s ‘* Land of 
Dykes and Windmills ;”’ Hare’s “Sketches in 
Holland ;”’ Havard’s “ Picturesque Holland” 
and ‘‘ The Heart of Holland ;” and Esquiros’ 
‘** Dutch at Home.” 


NORWAY 

No country on earth can rival in its own 
special features the “ Land of the Midnight 
Sun.” Within forty hours we can reach that 
glorious coast, the Norwegian ‘‘ Skjaergaard,” 
which, for more than eight hundred miles, 
with its innumerable rocky islands stretches 
from Stavanger to the North Cape. Thus, by 
a short sea trip, we are able to penetrate one of 
the most romantic regions on the surface of the 
globe, where shining fjords, dotted with islets, 
ramify amongst precipitous mountains ; where 
gleaming glaciers continue the snow-fields to 
the edge of the sea; where verdant and flowery 
fjelds are haunted by the bear, the elk, the 
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ax, and the reindeer; and where cascades | 
ash down from dizzy heights to slumber in 
magnificent lakes that are counted by hundreds 
in this glorious territory. The attractions of 
Norway abound in every district. In this 
respect it is absolutely unique. It matters not 
whether the traveller chooses Telemarken, the 
Fille Fjeld, of the centre, the Dovre Byjeld, 
further north, the passage to the North Cape, 
the Western Fjords, or the region round 
Christiania. o 

A Week in Norway. Although it might 
be imagined that very little indeed could be 
seen of so vast a country as Norway, crowded 
with scenes of beauty, in the short period of a 
single week, yet on account of the easy accessi- 
bility of the sublime Western Fjords, it is 
possible for an active tourist to become well 
acquainted with a number of the most famous 
centres of that portion of the grand coast. If 
no longer time can be given, the week should 
be devoted to the neighbourhood of Bergen 
and the wonderful Hardanger Fjord. A day 
each should be given to Bergen, Odde, Eide, 
Vik, Vos, and Gudvangen. Thus, the lovely 
Sogne Fjord is also seen, and the week covers 
what is, in the view of many lovers of Norway, 
the most exquisite scction of the country. 


A FORTNIGHT IN NORWAY. Finst Day. 
BerGeN: The ancient painted warchouses in the 
suburb of Sandviken. The Fish Market. The grand 
view from Fjeldveien. The Museum, with wonderful 
antiquities of the Stone Age, the Bronze Age, the 
Early Iron Age, the Viking Age, and a magnificent 
Natural History Department. 

Srconp Day. Opps: On a lovely branch of the 
Hardanger. Excursion to the Buar brae Glacier. 
The sublime Folgefonde Glacier. 

Tarrp Day. Erpr: Lovely scenery all around. 
Vossevangen. The glorious drive to Gudvangen, 
commanding some of the sublimest mountain 
scenery in Norway. 

Fourtu Day. LAERDALSOREN : Splendid scenery 
on the Sogne Fjord. Some of tho waterfalls in the 
district between Gudvangen and Laerdalstren are 
2,000 feet high, and one is upwards of 3,000 fect. 
The mountains flanking the fjord in this section are 
seldom less than 5,000 feet high. Nature here 
displays her wildest, grandest, and most marvellous 
moods. 

Firtn Day. BatHoum: A favourite centre for 
various little summer excursions amongst the super- 
latively beautiful mountain scenery, lake, vulley, 
and fjord. This is one of the finost parts of the 
Sogne Fjord, The Rommehesten can he easily 
ascended, and from the summit a glorious view is 
obtained of glaciers and snowclad inountaina, 

Sixtx Day. VapvHEIm: On the lovely little 
Vadheim Fjord, an arm of the Sogne Fjord. 

Szventuw Day. Férpe: Drive on to the lovely 
Jolster Lake and then to Ordul by the grand waterfall 
called the Hulefoss. Arrive at Faleide. 

ErcutH Day. FALEIpE: Oneof Norway’s choicest 
centres. The beauty of the acene defies description. 
Glaciers of Olden and Loen, and the Lakes Langeseter 
and Svingseter, famous for fishing. 

Ninth Day. HEuirsytuit: Splendidly situated 
at the head of the Sunnelvs Fjord, which is a mile 
wide and extends for 20 miles between precipitous 
mountains 5,000 feot high. 

Tentu Day. Steamer along the grand and gloomy 
Geiranger Fjord, considered the most wonderful of 
all the Norwegian waterway gorges on the coast. 
The Seven Sisters Waterfalls. 
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Evevenrs Day. AaLxsuND The Park, with a 
aplendid panorama. The centr of the codfishing 

istrict of Sonmor. Numerous cod-liver oil factories. 
Drive to Borgund Church, one of the curious wooden 
churches built in the 12th century. 

TweEirta Day. Moxpe: Styled by some on- 
thusiasts the “ finest spot in all Norway.” Roman- 
tically situated on the ocean at the entranco to the 
Romedals Fjord. The lovely littl» park of Reknace- 
haugen. Beautiful walk up to Varden, whence is 
seen one of the grandest of Norwegian panoramas. 

THIRTEENTH Day. From MOLpDE to the wonder- 
fully beautiful Hikiedale Lake by steamer. A 
delightful little excursion. Romantic gorges and 
glaciers. ; 

FourtTEENTH Day. Return to Bergen by steamer. 
Magnificent coast and island scenery. Sore 
travellers prefer to do this voyage at night. 

Three Weeks in Norway. Such a tour 
will, of course, afford fine opportunity of ex- 
tended surveys of this marvellous land in the 
north. The visitor should go from Hull to 
Christiania instead of to Bergen, and cross the 
country from the eastern side, traversing the 
splendid mountain tract called the Fille Fjeld. 

is will occupy a week, for the ride is by 
carriole, the pretty little vehicle of the country, 
which holds one traveller, drawn by a sturdy 
little mountain pony. Doing 50 miles a day, 
always amidst glorious scenery, in a bracing 
atmosphere, with mountains, cascades, glaciers, 

ine forests, lakes, alternately in view, the 
Miatasise of 300 miles is done in six days, and 
the tourist emerges from the sublime wilderness 
at Laerdalséren, at the head of the grand 
fjord mentioned already He will have en- 
joyed a week never to be forgotten. Then after 
the fortnight on the west already described, he 
can go from Molde north to Trondjem, spend 
two days there, then take the railway for 
Christiania, stopping at any few of the various 
attractive spots on the way for a day each. 

A Month in Norway. This is an ideal 
experience. At Molde, after the throe weeks 
already described, the tourist should undertake 
the pond by the romantic Romsdal, one of 
the loveliest valleys on earth, which leads to 
the Great Dovre Field. This he will cross by 
way of Dombaas and Jerkin, going over the 


magnificent, wild, and sombre juniper plateau. 
The experience will be unique, and innermost 
Norway will be seen to perfection. The railway 
is reached at Lille Elvdal, and between that 
point and Christiania the fourth week may be 
spent delightfully at such favourite spote as the 
tourist may select, all being of enchanting 
beauty. 

Travel and Expenses. The cost of tour. 
ing in Norway averages £1 aday. The fare from 
Hull to Bergen is: First class. single, £4 10s. 0d., 
return £7; sscond class, single, £3; return, 
£4 10s. Od. This is by the Wilson Line. The 
fare is somewhat less by the Bergenske Line 
from Newcastle. 

Most of the travelling in the interior of Nor. 
way is by means of the two curious national 
vehicles. Onc of these is the pretty little 
carriole. The tourist himself drives, for there 
is only room for him on the seat of this enlarged 
kind of perambulator. Behind his seat, on a 
board, his luggage is strapped, and his box or 
portmanteau serves as a seat for the ‘“‘ skydsgut,”’ 
or boy who accompanies him, though the com- 
panion is sometimes a “‘pige,” or girl. This 
attendant is necessary in order to take back 
the vehicle after the change at the next posting 
station on the route. The whole traffic is 
organised by the Government, and the tariff 
is rigidly fixed. The other kind of vehicle is 
the ‘‘stolkjaere,” a kind of two-wheeled dog- 
cart accommodating two passengers and the 
driver. For riding through Norway the best 
receptacle for luggage is a strong portmanteau, 
which should not exceed 34 in. in length, 16 in. 
in width, and 15 in. in height. 

Books. The literature of Norwegian travel 
is to be studied with great advantage before going 
on a trip to this lovely Jand in the north. 
Among the books which should not be neglected 
are: Du Chaillu’s great work in two volumes, 
“The Land of the Midnight Sun;” Lovett’s 
“Pictures in Norway;” Wood’s ‘ Round 
about Norway ;’’ Olivia M. Stone's “ Norwa 
in June;’’ Bradshaw’s “‘ Fjords and Fields ; ” 
and Lady Diana Beauclerk’s ‘Summer and 
Winter in Norway.” 
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IMPORTANCE OF DETAIL IN DRESSMAKING press 


Full Skirts. Cutting on the Cross, 


Stripes and Checks. Strappings, 


Crossway Strips. 
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Flounces. 
Velvet and Velveteen 


By AZELINE LEWIS 


A Sun-Ray SkKirt. Though sun-ray 
skirts can now be bought ready-made for very 
little, it may be useful to know how to prepare 
one for pleating, and the next diagram [69] 
reveals the mystery. 

For this skirt two widths 
of 48-in. material are re- 
quired, as with narrower 
goods it will not be pos- 
sible to cut it with only 
two seams, and even with 
this width it will only 
just cut it in this way for 
a 40 or 41 in. front measure. 
With a seam back and 
front, for a tall person, the 
material would need to be 
54 in. wide. The diagram 
shows how to cut the 
material, but the circle for 
the waist must on no 
account be touched till 
the skirt is pleated, which 
can be done at various 
places in London, and at 
many machine depots elsewhere. 

The hem may be done before or after pleating ; 
in the Jatter case the pleats will need pressing 
together when the skirt is hemmed. When 
pleated and the foot part finished, slit up 
theopening atthe waist only just sufficiently 
to allow the skirt to slip on easily, and 
arrange it on the wearer or a stand. Care 
must be taken not to make any rash cuts at /g 
the waist, in case it may require dropping /f} 
or raising at back or front. Pin it to the 
waist band, and sew on carefully when tha 
skirt is removed; then hem up and 
neaten the opening. If narrow 
goods be used, join the various 
wictths, till the whole is wide enough 
for the circle to be cut as shown, 
and remembcr to always snip the 
selvedges. 5} to 5} yards. of 48-in. 
material are required for this skirt. 


The Newest Skirts. The next 
sketch [70] shows one of the new full 
skirts with a panel front and 
wide side gores, the foot part 
edged with a band or shaped _ 
tuck of velvetcuttothesame Sener. - 
shape as this, and headed 9 ““"“=sas— 
with silk passementerie. 70 

The method of cutting out 
from ¢8-in. material is shown in diagram 71, the 
row of double broken lines indicating th2 
direction to be taken if a trained skirt is 

i The quantity of material in either 
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THE FULL SKIRT 


case is the same—that is, 4 to $$ yards. This 
skirt is also unlined, the foot part being faced 
with lining cut to shape. 

Diagran: 72 shows another five-gored shape 

for the full skirt gathered 
at the waist. This is 
better suited to plain or 
thin materials than to 
checked or plaid goods ; 
for these the circular form 
is best, aa it allows the 
material to hang natur- 
ally, and there are no 
bias cdgcs of the seams 
to interfere with tho pat- 
tern. By increasing the 
slope of the gores, this 
shupe can he made any 
width desired: in the 
diagram it measures 5} 
yards at the foot part. 
+ A bell-skirt, or jupe- 
cloche, is shown in the 
next diagram {73), and 
this, as will be easily seen, 
is but a modification of that shown in No. 71, 
the cutting out of which would be carried 
out on the same lines. Pleated and yoko 
skirts are d-alt with in Ta 1norine. 

When cutting out a skirt, he 
earcful not to slope off the corner 
of the waist-curve at back, as this 
may completely upset the fit and 
“hang,” and, if pulled up to ihe 
right length, will probably make it 
drag or wrinkle acro:s the front. 

Cutting on the Cross. 
Material which has to be cut on 
the cross plays such an import- 
ant part in dressmaking that it 
:\\ will be well for the student to 
\\\ pay particular attention to this 
\\) paragraph. 

Take the material, fold over 
' one corner till it exactly meets 
the selvedge and formsa point 
in the opposite corner, as in 
the example marked A in dia- 
gram 74, Mark off on each 
selvedge the width of the strip 
desired, fold or rule across 
= carefully to cach mark, and 
cut out, u'ing up the corner 
pieces. Velvet or velveteen 
handling in order to avoid 


will need careful 

crusiing the pile. 
In th2 8220.10 example shown in 74, marked B, 

we have the method of cutting on the cross wher 
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the material is of a twilled make 
like serge, frieze, corduroy, crape, 
etc., as it will make the greatest 
difference both in the look and 
set of the fold if it is cut the 
wrong way—t.e., with the twill 
paralle] with the crossway edge. 

Remember that the material 
must always be opened out to its 
full width when cutting on the 
cross, or, in the case of double- 
width goods, it would give V- 
shaped strips. Any corner or odd 
pieces te from cut- 
ting out the garment ._.-.-. 
can and should be sid ory 
utilised, as there ought 
not to be any waste; 
but these must he cut on 
the true cross and the 
right Way of the material, 
or they will show very 
plainly and spoil the appearance 
of the fold. 

In the case of plaid goods, be 
careful to match the check or 
pattern. When all the pieces 
are cut out, join them evenly, 
using up the shorter strips 
among the longer ones, 80 as to 
avoid having too many seams 
together. Snip the selvedges, 
or cut them off before joining, 
then open and press the seams. 


Crosaway Strips. Cross- 
way strips are required for a 
great variety of purposes—for 
binding, piping, narrow strap- 
pings, folds (either stitched or 
slip-stitched to the edges of 
revers, etc.), narrow ones for 
fancy yokes for faggot-stitching, 
also those used as an edging for 
crape folds; whilst just now 
there is a revival of the 
hand-made ornamenta- 
tions of the Victorianera, 
both in velvet and silk, 
as well as ‘‘rouleaux,”’ 
or rolls done over wad- 
ding, narrow quiltings, 
reversed pleatings, etc. 

When outting out 
crossway strips, allow 
good turnings, as it is 
not easy to get a per- 
fectly even edge without, and the 
fold will set much better if these 
are fairly deep. A crossway strip 
has an unhappy knack of twist- 
ai fe to obviate this, it is well, 
waen 


making up, to fold along 

a good way to see that it is 
right before tacking or sewing. 

Flounces. Narrow gathered 

frills and fiounces are usually of 


crossway material, finished off at 
862 
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73. BELL SKIRT 


one edge with a stitched or roll 
hem, the Jatter being very effec- 
tive for thin materials, as_ it 
keeps the edge well out. 

The upper one nay be turned 
in about 2in. and gathered close 
to the fold, or over a cord, or 
the top may be turned in an 
inch or so, and gathered about 
4 in. below this to form a head- 
ing. The depth of this, how- 
ever, depends on the width of 
the flounce, and a heading is 
usually only put to the top one 
if there are several. If there is 
a space between, each frill ma 
have a heading, but if not, eac 
one should overlap the other 
about $ in. 

For very thin goods like muslin, 
itis advisable to put on the frills 
with a cording, as it prevents 
the foot part getting limp and 
clinging. 

To makeand puton Frills. 
Join the separate pieces into a 
circle—see that all are 
on the same side and 
are not twisted—press 
the seams open, hem 
the lower edge, divide 

y and mark the halves, 
27 quarters, and also eighths, 

turn in the upper edge and 
gather, using one thread for each 
division. Mark the lower part 
of skirt to correspond, place 
the edge away from you, and 
begin with the bottom frill. 

Pin one division to a correspond- 

ing one of skirt, pin, draw up 

the gathers to fit the division, 
secure the gathering thread 
round the pin—point down- 
wards—rcgulate them evenly, 
pin or tack in place, and 
proceed in the saine 
way for each division. 
Remember not to put a 
join in the centre-front, 
and to keep the bottom 
frill even with the skirt 
edge. 

When the half, or 
whole. of the frill is 
arranged in position, sew 
to the skirt and fasten 
off the gathering threads firmly 
on the wrong side. Proceed with 
the other frills in the same way. 
Crossway flounces are a little 
more troublesome than pleated 
ones, but are inore advantageous, 
as they take less material. 

To put on pleated flounces, 
the same method oan be followed, 
except that it may not be neces- 
sary to divide either skirt or 
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flounce into eighths. To find the quantity re- 
quired, pleat up enough for a quarter of the 
skirt, measure and calculate from this. The 
quantities usually allowed have already been 
given. ‘The joins must always come under a 
pleat, and the seam arranged to go in the 
centre-back, or in the least conspicuous position 
possible. 

Stripes and Checks. An _ important, 
and sometimes very troublesome, part of dress- 
making is in matching stripes and checka, 
particularly if the pattern be a 
large one. It is important, 
because tho same matcrial may 
he made up into cither an ex- 
tremely smart gown or the re- 
verse, according to the arrange- 
ment of the plaid or stripes and 
the way it is cut, though the 
effort to produce the former may 
cause the cutter not a little 
tribulation of spirit in getting 
the design to match. 

Plaids and checks are generally 
more effective if made up on the 
cross, certainly as far as the 
hodice is concerned, and very 
often this applies to the skirt 
wlso. For the latter, the two- 
piece shape like that of the 
striped skirt [diagram 64] with the 
tront seam on the cross, is per- 
haps the best; but the three- 
gore variety is sometimes used 
with great success. This, how- 
ever, requires more material, as 
the side gores must match the 
fronts, and this may cut intoa 
good deal of stuff if the plaid is a 
large one. 

Diagram 75 shows how to 
place the various parts of a plain 
blouse on the cross; {f tucked or 
gathered, pieces will have to be 
joined on the lower’ corners, as 
the joins must come where they 
will not be seen. This diagram 
is merely intended to show how 
the centre-back and front should 
be arranged to come on the cross, 
and also how to match these in 
the centre-fronts. 

With respect to stripes and 
checks, a point to remember is 
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thing of the kind used for trimmings, or there 
will be a succession of broken lines, which will 
much detract from the harmony of the gown. 
For the fronts of a bodice or coat also the 
pattern must be very carefully matched. 

Strappinga and Folds. Strappings may 
be cut on the cross (if for seams), and straight 
or pagans d curved designs ; but where these 
are of any definite shape or curve (as in the 
front foot part of the striped two-piece skirt) 
they must be cut to that shape, and to fit the 
garment they are to ornament. 
"matter, however, is fully 
dealt with in TaILoRina. 

The narrow shaped tucks which 
are often arranged on the foot 
part of a skirt in a group, one 
overlapping the other, are cut 
from the skirt-edge to get the 
right curve [diagram 76]. If the 
material be somewhat thick, 
these may be lined, the edges of 
material and lining being turned 
in to face, and machine-stitched. 
They are, however, usually un- 
lined, and have the edges turned 
up and stitched. Be  caroeful 
neither to stretch the lower edge 
when turning up, nor the upper 
one when putting on. 

Piping must always be made of 
crossway material, and when sew- 
ing on, particularly if to go round 
a curved edge, the cording shoul1 
only be held tightly enough to 
keep to the shape, and not 

ucker the material. A pointed 

ice looks best with the waist 

part finished off with piping, but 

it requires much care and practice 

to put this on well. The point 

will require particular attention 

to keep it sharp, and when turn- 

ing over to cut away correctly. 
the superfluous parts. 

When’ working round curves 
the raw edges of the piping 
should be snipped at the points 
between the rounded portions to 
allow it to set quite flat. 

Shaped fFlounces. The 
shaped, or godet, flounce is now 
sam for ornamental purposes, or 
as a foundation for narrow frills 
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that they should all be arranged 75. TO CuT A BLOUSE ON THE for a trained or other skirt of 


to slope towards the waist at 
back and front [diagram 387/], 
whilst for the skirt they should slope outwards 
from the waist to the hem. The slope, how- 
ever, should be a gentle and not an abrupt 
one, as the latter would have a broadening 
effect and the former quite the reverse. 

These rules also apply to the perpendicular 
arrangements of trimming on bodice and skirt, 
and should always be borne in mind when 
making or designing for stout figures. 

_ Be very careful to match the line of the checks 
in folds, crossway bands, or flounces, or any- 
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CROSS 


thin material, to its great improve- 

ment in look and hang. 
For this we must turn to diagram 77. Measure 
the bottom of the skirt, then draw a line two- 
thirds of this (this allows something for fullin 
on slightly ; it can be a little less if the materi 
be rather thick), mark the centre, also the tape 
for the half-length of line just made, and pivot 
from this for the inner curve with chalk or 
pencil. 

Mark off from the half circle thus drawn the 
depth of flounce required, and draw the outer 
circle as shown in A of the diagram, the 
863 


broken line 
indicating 
how to alter 
if we wish to 
make it 
deeper at 
back and 
sides. A more 
circular ar- 
rangement. is 
shown in B, 
suited to 
thin goods, 
when a full, 
s~-3) frilly effect is 
—" required. C 
is also obtained from the same drafting by 
reducing the outer 
eurve and making it 
less full, JD shows 
the spiral frill, 
sometimes used for 
capes or whiere re- 
quired to go round 
a shaped edge. E 
and I are a collar 
and cuff, which arc 
given as further ex- 
amples of the appli- 
cation of the circular 
shape. 

From these we 
think the worker 
will see how to get, 
any other variation 
she may be called 
upon to make, re- 
membering _ that, 
where fulness at the 
lower edge only is 
needa, it will be cut 
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on the principle shown; the greater the fulness 
at the lower part, the more complete must be 


the circle, and vice versa. 

When cutting the upper part of skirt, 
allow for the depth of flounce, with an inch 
or two extra, as such skirts require to be 
cut fully an inch or two longer than a plain 
ene, 


Velvet. Matcrials with a pile, like velvet 
and velveteen, require very careful manipula- 
tion both in cutting and making—tirstly, in 
order to get the right way up of the material, 
and, secondly, because every tack and pin 
mark will show. 

The closely fitting style is usually adopted 
for these materials. either as a plain bodice 
and skirt or a princess gown; but cither 

_ must be faultless in cut and fit, and should 
not be attempted by any but an experienced 
worker. ‘The bodice and sleeve linings should 

, be absolutely perfect as to fit before arranging 
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or cutting the velvet. To find the right way 
up of the velvet, let the worker hold it in 
front of her and look down it; if a whitisn 
sheen appears, reverse it and then cut. This 
is most important, as if cut the wrong way it 
will lose the rich, soft look which is its 
characteristic beauty. Remember, too, that 
each piece must be cut separately, and to face, 

as shown in diagram 27. 

To press velvet, velveteen, and other pile 
goods, fix the iron face upwards, or let it be 
held in this position, then take hold of the end 
of the seam and pass it lightly over the iron, 
which should not be too hot. For long seame 
the better way is to secure one end, whilst the 
workcr holds the other and passes the iron 
lightly along the portion to be ironed ; but on 

no account must 
velvet be pressed 
on a flat surface. 
Be Marl careful not 
to crush the pile, or 
to hold the seams 

: where the finger- 

» marks will show. 

g Velvet also re- 
quires great care in 
putting together, as 
the two edges, owing 
to the pile, are very 
liable to slip from 
each other ont of 
position ; whilst the 
utmost care must be 
taken with pinning 
or tacking to make 
no marks that will 
show, and also to 
hold it lightly when 
working. Steel pins 
should always be 

used for velvet work; and silk instead of cotton 

for basting. " 
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HOW THE BLOOD RECEIVES FOOD 


The Blood as an Agent of Nutrition. 
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Digestible and Indiges- 6 
tible Foods. Effects of Starvation and Excess of Nutriment 
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By Dr. A. T. SCHOFIELD 


Assimilation of Food. We have in 
detail traced the progress of the sandwich—our 
typical food—from the time it centered the 
mouth as meat, salt, bread and fat, until it 
reached the heart by two channels—the meat 
as purified peptones, and the bread as a spocial 
form of sugar arriving by the inferior vena cava 
from the liver ; the salts dissolved in the mouth, 
and the fats from the lacteals of the lymphatic 
system, divided into microscopic drops of oil, 
reaching the heart by the superior vena cava. 

Of the circulatory system which the food 
has now entered we shall speak in detail later. 
We only allude to it now as the vehicle 
by which our food is distributed round the 
body to the various cells. We speak of assimi- 
lation now because it continues tho story of 
digestion to the end, but it will be even better 
understood if the chapters on circulation aro 
read first. Enough, however, will be explained 
to make the process intelligible without this. 

In the fat, the meat, and the bread, we have all 
the solid food the body requires, now converted 
into liquid and brought into the blood. But 
there is besides a liquid and a gascous food. 
We will suppose, then, that besides the sand- 
wich being caten, the thirst has been quenched 
by some appropriate fluid which has entered 
and sufficiently diluted the blood, and likewise 
that the traveller has, during the eating and 
the drinking been breathing the fresh air. 
The oxygen he has thus received also enters 
the blood before it finally leaves the heart. 
Let us just look, then, at the blood stream 
-from a nutritive standpoint as it passes through 
the great artery, the aorta, for distribution all 
over the body. 


The Blood as an Agent of Nutri- 
tion. We notice in tho first place that it is 
bright scarlet, owing to all the little discs or cor- 
puseles with which the stream is laden being 
now full of fresh oxygen on their way to the body. 
The fluid part of the blood, we know, is laden 
with peptones, sugar, oil, and water, so that we 
see this curious anomaly, that the solids in the 
food are conveyed in the fluid of the blood, and 
the fluid or gaseous food is conveyed in the 
solids of the blood to the tissucs. As this very 
blood will have returned to the heart again in 
little more than a minute, the process of assimi- 
lation which we are about to describe takes 
place at lightning speed. 

Until the blood reaches the capillaries, which 
form an intricate network in every part of the 
flesh, not a single drop of nutriment passes out. 
The walls of tho arteries, three in number, aro 
far too thick and strong to permit of this, but in 
the capillaries the conditions change in several 
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ways. Though practically innumorable, they are 
80 minute that sometimes they will only allow a 
single corpuscle to pass through at a time. In the 
blood-vessels the size is fairly tixed and constant, 
in the capillaries it varics greatly ; sometimes 
these are closed altogether, sometimes they 
are stretched to four times their natural size. 
This sudden subdivision of the stream into 
hundreds of tiny channels brings the speed of 
the flow down from a foot a sccond to an inch 
a minute. 

The next point is that the capillarics have 
only one thin wall composed of living cells, 
which often opens a little, and Icts some of the 
blood out to the hungry body cells that press 
round it on every side. 


The Blood and the Ceils. We picture, 
then, the blood, laden with nourishment, 
wrriving freshly at the capillary every minute 
and then slowly passing along it. During its 
passage all the spare oxygen is taken out of the 
corpuscles and passes across the thin walls into 
the cells, enabling them to breathe. The cells, 
on their part, return their carbonic acid gas 
into the liquid part of the blood, the result of the 
interchange being that the colour of the blood is 
altered from a bright scarlet to a dull purple. 
Then tho liquid food is rapidly seized by the 
cells as it passes through the thin walls, and is 
replaced by their refuse, which partly passes 
into the blood in the capillary, and partly into 
the lymphatic channels that everywhere sur- 
round this blood-vessel. 

The blood, therefore, as it leaves the capil- 
larics and enters the veins on its way back to 
the heart has lost all its food, and is of no use to 
the body, until it is returned to the heart to be 
replenished. 

The cells, supplied freely every minute with 
fresh food and air, are kept in healthy life. This 
is as it should be, but the reality is often very 
different, as will be shown when we speak of 
starvation. The blood courses round, but 
empty of nourishment, or stored, it may be, 
with aleohol or drugs. Jf we consider well the 
state of the cells, which are absolutcly dependent 
for their very existence on what we choose to put 
into our blood, the eating of good and sufficient 
food will soon take the form of a moral obliga- 
tion. 

Cells in Revolt. Fortunately, if treated 
badly, the body cells have means of making 
their wants known, and, if their messages are 
neglected, of retaliation. 

In the first place, if there is too little fluid 
in the blood, they produce a painful feeling 
at the back of the throat, which we call ¢hirst. 

To relicve this it is necessary to introduce 
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If is deficiency of air the message is sent 
to the lungs and stimulates them to action by 
a feeling of breathleseness. In anemia, for 
instance, where there is a deficiency of these 
red corpuscles, there is a constant feeling of 
breathlessness. It is not the lungs, but the 
cells that cannot breathe. In the third place, 
if there is no food in the blood a sinking is felt 
at the “pit of the stomach” which we call 
hunger. 

If, then, these warnings are neglected, the 
cells soon cease to do their work well, and the 
whole body suffers The mind and brain get 
tired as well as the body, and it is well if worse 
symptoms do not supervene. 

Indigestible Foods. We have spoken so 
far of the sandwich as if it were all digested. 
Such, however, is not the case. 

The following table gives the digestibility 
of proteids in meat, carbohydrates in starch, 
and hydrocarbons in fat; and from this table 
we shall see that our sandwich is by no means 
all assimilated. 
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may be presented from one more point of view 
in a table still simpler: 
DIGESTIBILITY OF. Crelcnaas AND VEQETABLE 

Oop. 


‘ VEGETABLE. 
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ANIMAL. 






VARIETIES OF 
FOODSTUFFS. 








This table shows that in meats 10 per cent. of 
the solids are not digested; in vegetables 25 
per cent.; that in meat above one-sixth of 


proteids is undigested; in vegetables more 
tlan one-half; that in meats 3 per cent. of the 
fats, otc., are undigested ; in vegetables 10 per 
cent. These figures need occasion no surprise 
when we reflect that the meat comes from animals 


EXAMPLES OF THE DIGESTIBILITY OF VARIOUS FORMS OF FOOD 
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From this point of view potatocs and fat 
meat are the most wasteful foods. 

Tet us look at the matter from another 
standpoint, for it is one which is little 
understood or written about, and concerning 


which reliable information is not always easy. 


to obtain. 

We have given the percentage of foodstuffs 
absorbed in different articles of diet. The 
following table, based on other experimental 
data, givos the amounts of food unabsorhed 
from certain articles of diet, and passed out of 
the body : 


HYDRO- 
CARBONS. 


CARBO- 
HYDRATES. 


UNABSORBED FOOD- 


STUFFS IN PROTEIDS. 


Per cent. | Per oont 
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Peas ea 
White bread 
Brown bread 
Black bread 
Rice ies 
Potatoes 
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that, feeding on vegetables, have already 
themselves rejected what cannot be turned into 
flesh. Our loss in meat foods, therefore, must 
be less than in vegetables, where we have to do 
all the sorting ourselves. 

In our examination of the undigested materials 
in various articles of food (the Jast we shall refer 
to), it was found that of meat, eggs, bread, rice, 
macaroni, the oxcreta contained about 5 per 
cent. of the amount taken; of milk, peas, and 
potatoes nearly 10 per cent.; of black bread, 
15 per cent. These different results do not 
exactly agree, but altogether they are of con- 
siderable practical value, as has been pointed out, 


Starvation. Turning now to deficiency of 
food, in starvation we get loss of weight, loss of 
heat, various symptoms, and death. Death, as 
& rule, occurs in animals when the body has lost 
two-fifths of its weight. . ; 

The fat disappears very soon, that in the orbit 
being uscd up first. The blood loses in water 
three-fourths of its weight; the pancreas and 
liver more than half, the muscles and stomach 
about two-fifths (40 per cent.), the skin and 
kidneys one-third, the bones about one-sixth ; 
while the nervous system remains almost un- 
changed in weight, losing only 2 per cent. 
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oocurs rather from the loss of heat than from the 
loss of nutrition. This is easily understood when 
we remember that’ nine-tenths of our 3-400 
foot-tons of daily food force are used to produce 
heat. Hence artificial heat will delay death 
for some time. 

The principal symptoms of starvation are 
hunger, thirst, pain, sleeplessness, weakness, 
and delirium or stupor. 

Death generally occurs in a little over a week 
after the stoppage of all foods, liquid and solid. 
There is no case known where life has been 
prolonged for weeks after such stoppage. As 
we have lately seen in England, however, only 
a very small quantity of food and water are 
required to prolong life considerably. 


Excess of Food. Excess of food in the 
infant is got rid of generally by vomiting; in 
the adult more generally by the bowels. Before 
this riddance takes place, however, as much as 
possible has been digested and absorbed ; and 
the surplus only that cannot be dealt with is 
thus ejected. The amount absorbed may, 
however, be greatly in excess of the needs of 
the body, or even of its storage power. We will 
see how each variety is dealt with. 

MINERALS. Excess in salts is not often now 
met with, though formerly it used to be very 
common on long sea voyages. Where it occurs, 
intense thirst and skin eruptions of every sort 
—acurvy, etc.—are the results. 

Excess or FLvIp is easily carried off by the 
kidneys up to a certain cxtent, but if continued 
it dilutes the blood, impoverishes the tissues, 
and weakens the digestive organs. 

Excess or ALcouo. at first paralyses various 
parts of the nervous system, and by irritation 
of the tissues afterwards causes great overgrowth 
of the connective tissues, leading to many serious 
diseases. 

Exctss oF Protnerps. The term “ luxus con- 
sumption,” used in various senses in different 
text-books, is by some intended to mean the 
direct combination in the blood of an excess of 
proteids beyond what are needed for building up 
the tissues ; but the term is not of much use, since 
to a certain extent this combination always takes 
place. As an excess of nitrogenous diet is very 
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comes & question of great importance how it is 
disposed of. If very excessive, part may not 
be digested at all, and be excreted directly. 

That which is peptonised, if in excess, may be 
still further changed by the pancreatic juice 
into leucin and tyrosin, which may pass out as 
urea by the kidneys. Much that is not so 
changed becomes uric acid, and lays the founda- 
tion for gout, gravel, and stone. That which can 
be used is stored in the blood as serwm albumen, 
and some perhaps in the spleen. 

EXCESS OF CARBOHYDRATES. These are stored 
in the liver as glycogen, and the excess is also 
largely stored in the tissues as fat. Excess can 
be got rid of by the kidneys as sugar. Great 
dyspepsia results from excess of carbohydrates. 

Excess OF Fat. This is stored to almost any 
extent in the tissues, and eventually in the 
muscles and various organs, causing after a time 
great degeneration of the tissues, and of such 
organs as the heart. It must not be supposed, 
however, that the body fat is derived solely from 
fat food. On the contrary, it was found in 
fattening a pig that 472 units of fat were stored 
for every 100 units of fat given. Fat is largely 
formed from carbohydrates and also from 
proteids. 

Effects of Deficiency or Excess. 
Speaking of the general effects of malnutrition 
and excessive food, it might be said that, on the 
whole, both are well borne if the organs are 
sound and the gencral habits hygienic and 
regular. There are men and women. two and 
three stones under their weight, leading active 
and healthy lives, though, of course, at con- 
siderable risk. On the other hand, there are men 
and women three and four stones over their 
proper weights who complain of nothing. 

It is perhaps in adolescence that these irregu- 
larities have their worst effects. Ifa boy or girl 
is a stone under his or her weight, and is growing 
rapidly, any hard study is sure to be fraught with 
bad consequences. Of all this we shall speak in 
detail in the Health section. [See HErattu.] 

We now leave the subject of digestion and 
food, as far as its physiology is concerned, with 
the hope that a careful perusal of these three 
chapters has left a clear impression, and that the 
whole digestive process can be seen as in a map. 
Fig. 88 should especially be studied until the 
genet course of the food is thoroughly under- 
stood. 
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The Great Schools. 
Academy. The Paris System. The Best Colours. Colours to be Avoided 


South Kensington. The Royal 


By P. G. KONODY and HALDANE MACFALL 


E now come to the very scrious question of 
where thestudent may get the best artistic 
training. Theories as to training are so hotly 
opposed to each other that it is perhaps as 
well to say a word upon the subject, and then 
to guide him to some of the best schools. 


The Two Schools. At the start the 
student will be assailed by the claims of tho 
two extreme schools. There is tho school that 
would have the studont create the masterpicce 
at once, Jearning drawing—the grammar of art— 
in the doing. On the other hand is the school 
that deliberately crushes out all personal state- 
ment and inclination in the student, until his 
hand has become the slave of academic pre- 
cision, the slave of rule and precedent. Now, the 
free school, whilst it has turned out men 
such as Manet and Delacroix and Millet, moro 
often turns out a stumbling mediocre artist 
who is never master of his tools, who speaks his 
art haltingly. At the same time, the academic 
school. whilst it turns out men of great skill, 
like Bouguereau and Lefebvre and Cahanal— 
men of great precision—rarely produces & genius ; 
they are learned men in the arts, masters of 
craft, without any powers beyond craftsman- 
ship. 

Tho student is wisest who strikes the middle 
course. He must mastcr the craftsmanship of his 
art, for until he is its master it will be forever 
mastering him ; but Iet him look to it always as 
only the means to an end, never Ict him mistake 
it for the end in itself. 

Let us take a poet. The boy cannot burst into 
the great statement of poetry; if he would 
write poctry in verse, or the still more profound 
and subtle style of prose, he must first master 
his grammar—the rhythm of verse and the law 
of rhyme. What will it avail him to have ideas 
and imagination and fancy if he know not how 
to utter them ? 

If the student cannot draw a foot or a head 
with a piece of charcoal, if he cannot deftly 
paint a bottle and a sliced Iemon, how is he 
to portray all the subtle beauties of the 
human figure ? His imagination may teem with a 
sense of the emotions of life, but who will find it 
in halting colour and incloquent line? How 
shall'a musician utter music if he is not sure of 
his notes? It is the first and vital business of 
an artist to be able to draw with facility. In 
which schools may he be3t learn his trade ? 


Training in England. England labours 
under one grave disadvantage in relation to 
art education in comparison with France ; she 
has nothing like the same enthusiasm amongst 
the men who have attaincd fame. There is, 
of course, a great waste of artistic enthusiasm 


‘nerisms is far greater. 


and effort in Paris, but that is at least better 
than indifference. 

The French schools teach from the plastor cast 
as long as it helps towards the drawing and 
painting from the life; the English schools make 
the antique almost an end in itsclf. The French 
student is aching to express something; the 
English student thinks that when he is through 
the schools the ideas will come to him just as 
patients come to the qualified doctor. From 
the French students’ point of view, nothing 
matters in heaven or on earth except art. 

The Grammar of Art. A man is safer 
in learning the grammar of his art in his own 
country, for he learns to speak his own tongue. 
The actual teaching is finest perhaps in Paris, 
but the danger of falling into ridiculous man- 
If the student, then, 
would learn his craftamanship in England— 
mark you, his craftsmanship, for no man may 
learn to create works of art in any school—he 
has an excellent and marvellously cheap school 
in every important town throughout the king- 
dom, in connection with the great Government 
Art School at South Kensington. The schooling 
is very good. He may learn, then, the art of 
the designer, of the painter, or the sculptor. He 
will, if employed by day, be able to attend night 
classes. He will, above all, have the inestimable 
advantage at these schools of being in constant 
touch with the great fact that the craft of art is 
not confined to the painting of the easel picture, 
but extends to a hundred industrics: in other 
words, that there is an immense and a most 
profitable field open to craftsmanship and 
artistic invention. And he will be constantly 
reminded that Holbein and Michael Angelo, 
Raphael, and Diirer and Leonardo da Vinci put 
as much delight into the decoration of a cabinet 
or a wall as into a picture or a statue. 

The Great Art Schools. From his 
studentship at the South Kensington schools, 
he should emerge facile in his drawing and well 
fitted to proceed to the painting from the model, 
draped or undraped, either in those or, better 
still, in the Royal Academy schools. He is thus 
saved the tedious preliminary training from 
the antique, which should be mastered before- 
hand, and so free to give all his strength to his 
schooling in paint at the great centre, where his 
pupilage gives him special privileges when he 
comes to exhibiting his creative work. 

If the Royal Academy schools are difficult 
of access to him, or if the South Kensington 
schools gall him with an overdose of technique, 
he still has excellent schools in London, where a 
more enthusiastic and keener art atmosphere 
prevails, such as the Slade, or the private art 
schools under the direction of well-known artista 


Indeed, it is at this stage—when, having 
mastered facility in drawing, he proceeds eagerly 
to painting—that his enthusiasm requires the 
encouragement of keen fellow-students and the 
counsel of his masters. But it is precisely at this 
very stage that the English academic schools are 
inclined to chill him; it is precisely at this stage 
that the Paris system urges him forward. The 
question, therefore, now becomes of vast signifi- 
cance, whether he sha!) goto Paris or to London, 
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the antique that took months to do—the bane 
and curse of the English schools—has gone out 
of fashion ; but there is still far too much time 
spent upon these elaborations, and the student 
would do well to draw frequent, casts instead of 
spending too much time upon a few. However, 
the student, if he have the will, may soon push 
on through the antique to the painting schools 
of the Royal Academy, where he will work in 
the company of students from amongst whom 
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MIE VIRGIN AND CHILD, WITH ANGELS, BY BOTTICELLI (UFF1ZI, FLORENCE) 
A striking instance of space composition, solving the problem of placing a group In a circle 


Royal Academy Schools. These schools 
are visited in rotation by Academicians—in 
theory by each, butin practice as often as not by 
the less important men. The system has tho 
advantage of preventing staleness of teaching ; 
it also has the disadvantage that the students 
never get the enthusiastic attitude of pupilage 
tow their chosen master that they have in 
Paris. The training at the Royal Academy 
schools is absolutely free, whilst its prizes are 
generous and its scholarships handsome. 

The highly stippled and finished drawing from 


will be elected most of the future Associates and 
Academicians, and from his fellow-students he 
will learn more than from his masters. 

It is a scrious question whether he will not get 
as good schooling at the Slade or at the studios 
of well-known artists. But, in any case, even 
should he so decide, he will find the fees reason- 
able—indeed, the art student is not often a 
well-to-do person. Certainly he will find outside 
the Academy a keener feeling for and sympathy 
with the art of his day than in the drowsier shades 
of the Academy schools. Their very existence is 
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ceaning They have no precedents of long- 
established years to live up to; they have 


restige of academic culture to maintain ; 
‘hey. do nt reverence age or the past raped 
these things are of the dead, but solely deel ri 
splendour of good work. They go for ee a 
of things rather than for their detail. An sa 
they realise that factlity in craftemanship m es 
for style, they do not allow this to be mis 
for slovenliness or inaccuracy. 

The Dangers of Training in Foreign 
Schoola. Now a warning note before we 
go to Paris. Art in a nation must come from 
within ; it cannot be imported, like merchandise, 
from without. Rome under the Ceesars, like 
Paris under Napoleon, had foreign art treasures 
poured into the city, but it created no artistic 
revival amongst the people. The student who 
goes to Paris, or anywhere else abroad, can only 
learn to become a good workman ; he must not 
try to content himself with a triumph in the 
artistic manner of France, for it is but uttering 


a foreign sp 


and a copyist. 


he will get in Paris such as he cannot find else- 


where in the world. To begin his art training 
in France is to make a mere French imitation of 

an artist. Nothing is easier to pick up than 
the tricks of a Degas or a Monet or a Corot. 
The danger lies in his trying to paint a smart 
picture for the exhibition rather than to achieve 
im emotional. statement of life as he himself 
ees it. Let us put aside the dangers of the 
academies on the one side and of foreign tricks 
and fashions on the other, and imagine the 
student simply bent on acquiring mastery and 
facility in the use of his tools. 

He goes to Paris. He is at once in a new 
atmosphere—an atmosphere in which art 
seems to be a vital thing, a need of life. The 
studios are cheap. They are open to him if 
he but have the very small fees to pay his way 
and the energy to stick to his cok 
the masseur, or head student; pays his fees ; 
and, with his easel and chair, enters the studio. 
He goes through the tomfooleries of initiation, 
finds friends amongst his countrymen, and a 
dozen good comrades amongst the French 
students to cheer him on. 

The Art Student in Paris. 
Julian’s he pays about £1 a month for the 
half-day (8 to 12 o’clock), or 33s. a month for 
the full day (8 to 12 and 2 to 5 o’clock). At 
Carlorossi’s he will find a cheap night school ; 
at Delacluse’s an afternoon costume class. And 
a dozen other studios are available. If he prefer 
it, he can split his time between them. 

But, mark this, he will find the gay and 
debonair French student, who skylarks between 
his working hours, who plays the harmless fool 
on the boulevard and at the café in the evening, 
to be a grim and serious hard worker whilst the 
model sits. He will find the French student 
standing at the studio doors before they open in 
the early mone ; from the moment the model 
takes the pose the French student works with 
all his hend and heart and soul. He works in 
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no dutiful scholastic spirit, but with all his 
might, to master technique. And even when 
he takes his leisure at the students’ cafés, 
or in his walks abroad, his whole aim and talk is 
art. He cares little what Government is in, 
or what horse is likely to win the French Derby ; 
for him there is but one mighty interest in the 
universe, and that isart. T is @ tech- 
nical ac ishment that is @ marvel, There 
are loafers and idlers, but they -atey outside 
the schools, ‘ 


And the whole atmosphare of the schools i 
in keeping with this artistic enthusiasm. ri 


ee ee 
compete for su place ivi 
of the studio. students have scion “ot 


lace before the model as the result of these 
“concours.” At every hand -is strenuous, 
wholesome, artistic rivalry. At every turn is 
the word of praise or blame from fellow- 
students. And the very summer holidays are 
spent in the country painting. 
PThe peratareA Galleries. .There 
is the superb collection of modern art in the 
Luxembourg Galleries to educate the student 
in the picked examples of modern masters. 
The studios are visited by the first artists of 
France without thought of remuneration. Men 
of the rank of Sargent give a day or two days 
of their precious week to the youngsters. And 
however much their views on art vary, in craft 
they all say the same thing, teach the same 
lesson—‘‘ Search out form and colour ; search 
and search and search.” 

The French student has good schools; he 
has enthusiasm for art; he lives in an atmo- 
sphere of enthusiasm. He has at his side not 
only the superb collection of old masters that has 
made the Louvre the talk of the world, but he 
has in the Luxembourg the splendid examples of 
the moderns purch by the State. Here you 


may see John Sargent or Whistler, or Watts 
or Manet, or Steinlen or Degas; each at his 
best. The whole attitude of his masters is 


modern. He works in the spirit of his age. 

Art in Rome is dead—the once famous home 
of the art student is wholly gone; its schools 
have passed to Paris. In Germany there are 
good schools, and cheap, especially in Munich 
and Diisseldorf, though few to rival Paris. 
There is nothing the student can learn in 
Germany that he cannot learn equally well or 
better in Paris, where he lives, moreover, in a 
far more artistic atmosphere. 

The Americans, in spite of their superb 
school, the Art Students’ e of New York, 
flock to Paris. The great system of the past, 
the apprenticeship of students to artiste, shows 
signs of revival in America, the most astute of 
all nations, and still holds everywhere in 
sculpture. 

PAINTING IN OILS 

The art student should always remember 
that to a painter the quality of his colours is 
of vital oy Prema Many colours used with 
perfect confidence a few years ago have turned 
out to be utter trash; indeed, in water-colour, 
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THE PLANTS OF THE FARM 


6 Grain Crops: Wheat, Oats, Barley, etc. Habits of Various 


Kinds of Grasses, 
Continued from page 635 


Weeds that Destroy Crops, 


Seeding Tables 


By Professor JAMES LONG 


Wheat. In considering the plants of the 
farm we may dcal first with the cercals, or 
grain crop (natural order Crraminew). Wheat 
is a fibrous and decply-rooted plant (genus 
Triticum), especially suitable for cultivation 
on the heavier soils, although the best grain 
is produced on soils of rich character, such 
as the alluvial, Winter wheat, which is 
chiefly grown in this country, is much longer 
in the ground than either barley or oats, 
the period of growth continuing from October, 
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WHEAT 
4. Common wheat. 2. Turgid (cone) wheat. 


3. Hard 
wheat. 4. Polish wheat. 5. Spelt wheat. 6. Starchy 
wheat, 7. One-rowed wheat. 


when early sowing is practicable, to the following 
July or August. Sowing may continue until 
Christmas, but while early sowing in rich soil 
may be followed in a mild winter by rapid 
growth and a winter proud plant, it is always 
advisable, owing both to the risk involved by 
delay and the greater difficulty in obtaining a 
good plant. In the farming rotation wheat 
usually follows a leguminous crop—clover, peas, 
or, on the heaviest soils, beans—owing to the 
fact that these plants secrete nitrogen, which they 
leavo in the soil in their roots. Wheat is also 
grown upon soil which has becn 
summer fallowed—1.e., the land - 
having been well ploughed and “=~ 
cleaned and no crop taken. 


largely grown in those counties in 
which the rainfall is low. It 
thrives on tho heavier soils, but 
on those which are wet fewer 
seeds germinate, the plants which - 
live are less robust, and the crop 
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Wheat ie 
prefers a dry climate ; hence it is ——— 
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takes longer to mature. The best temperature 
for germination is found to be 89° F., but the 
seed will sprout at as low as 42° F. 

Varieties of Wheat. Many varieties 
of wheat are grown in this country, but for our 
purpose they may be divided into red and white. 
One of the former, known as Rivetis, is a bearded 
wheat, and is frequently sown on the colder 
clays with advantage. The weight of wheat 
varices from 59 to 65 lb. per bushel. In practice 
merchants often buy by the quarter at 63 lb. 
per bushel, ignoring the natural weight, but 
there are many other customs, although they 
are chiefly local. A bushel actually weighing 
631b. contains about 700,000 grains. The 
average yield in Great Britain between 1894 and 
1903, was 30°95 bushels—practically the English 
average, as the wheat area in Wales and Scot- 
land is very small. The average yield of straw 
ig about 32 cwt. per acre, the grain forming 


' about one-third of the weight of the entire crop. 


On the average of 32 yoars, Sir John Lawes 


_ obtained on his most successful plot 36} bushels, 


weighing 59} 1b. per bushel, together with 
4,530 lb. of straw per acre. The range on the 
various plots varied from 4% bushels in the 
worst to 63 bushels in tho best season. 

The wheat grain is really the fruit of the 


_ plant, inasmuch as it is the ripened ovary of the 


wheat flower. When milled it produces about 
75 per cent. of flour, the balance, minus a small 
loss, being chiefly bran, sharps, and pollard. In 
preparation for a crop it is customary to sow 
from 14 to 3 bushels per acre. The old-fashioned 
plan of dibbling, or making holes in the ground 
with a hand tool and dropping in the seed, is 
the slowest and most costly, although it requires 
&® minimum of seed. Broadcasting by hand 
involves the ie lah of a larger quantity of 
seed, while drilling with a machine takes a 
medium place, but is the most simple, rapid, 
and economical. Less seed is required for early 
sowing, and the most approved depth at which 
the seed should be deposited is 14 inches. Unless 
wheat is sown in land which is in very good 
heart, or well manured with dung, it may be 
advantageously assisted with 3 cwt. of super- 
phosphate per acre, given at the time of sowing, 
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and 1 cwt. of nitrate of soda in the following 
spring. 

Oats. As with wheat, so with the oat 
(Avena), there are many varicties, including the 
white, the black, and the dun. This plant is 
suitable for almost all 
soils, except those which 
are extreme in character. 
The average yield for Great 
y Britain during tho ten 

years ending 1903 was 39 
bushels, the English aver- 
age being 41 bushels. With 
improved varicties of seed, 
however, English growers 
have reached as many as 
13 quarters, or 104 bushels 
to the acre, anid we have 
secn on the Canadian 
Government Station of 
Saskatchewan at Indian 
. Head a growing crop which 
subsequently reached 100 
bushels to the acre. The 
yield of oats depends .as 
much upon the suitability, 
quality, and vitality of 
the seed as upon the soil, 

the climate, and the 

method of cultivation. 
' The quantity of straw pro- 

duced on the average farm 
varies from 27 to 35 cwt. 
per acre. The oat varies 
in weight as in quality and in the thickness of 
its skin. In the corn trade oats are generally 
sold weighing 38 lb. to the bushel, and if dry 
and hard, they are moro often preferred as a 
food for horses to heavier samples, which so 
often possess thicker skins. The natural weight 
of the oat varies from 34 to 48 lb. per bushel; 
indeed, we have seen a sample weighing less 
than the former figure. In an avcrage sample 
there are from 700,000 to 800,000 grains to 
the bushel, the number varying according to 
the size of the grain. We once counted 485 
grains on a selected car grown by ourscives. If 
exceptionally fine-skinned and _ coarse-skinned 
samples are examined, thcir coats removed, and 
their kernels weighed—a sufficient numbcr of 
grains being taken for the purpose—it will be 
found that the husk weighs from about 22 to 30 
per cent. of the whole grain. 

Oats as Food for Horses. As a food for 
horses the oat is preferred to any other cereal, 
chiefly because it is naturally better balanced. 
The proportion of proteids, or nitrogenous con- 
stituents, to carbohydrates, chiefly starch, varies, 
sometimes largely in different samples. As a 
stock food the oat should not be used while 
new, and when given it should preferably be in 
a crushed condition. The oatmeal of commerce 
is produced from the kernel of the grain after 
the removal of the husk, and after artificially 
drying. The yield of meal varies from 55 to 60 
per ceht., the proportion naturally depending 
upon the quality of the oat employed. The 
ground oats of Sussex, however, so Jargely used 





TARTARIAN OAT 
{Avena orientalis] 
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by poultry feeders, are the flour produced by 
grinding the whole grain between specially: pre- 
pared stones. Jn sowing for a crop, the seed 
used varies from 3} bushels in the carly season 
with the drill to 5 bushels by hand in the late 
season, or in ill-prepared or unkind soils. 

Barley. Barley (Hordeum) isa bearded cereal 
largely grown in this country chiefly for malting. 
Its price varies greatly in accordance with its 
quality and its malt value; hence fine barley is 
grown in some districts, whereas in others it is 
almost impossible to obtain a malting sample. 
Second-class barley is chiefly employed in ground 
condition for feeding stock. Barley may be two-, 
four-, or six-rowed, many of the principal 
varieties grown on the English farm, such as 
Chevalier, being two-rowed (1H. distichum), 
Four-rowed barley, or Bere, a grain of a rougher 
character, is grown in parts of Scotland and 
Ireland. 

Barley is commonly grown aftcr swedes or 
turnips, or after certain forage crops, that 
have been eaten off light land by sheep, which 
were simultaneously fed with rich foods, such 
as linseed and cotton cakes, grain, and hay. In 
this way the soil, often thin or of light texture, 
is enriched by the manure dropped by the flock, 
and a good crop of grain ensured. Barley is a 
shallow-rooted plant, hence its adaptability to 
chalky and other light soils. Tt may be manured, 
like oats and wheat, with the artificials which 
provide phosphates and nitrogen, but nitrate of 
soda must bo sparingly uscd, inasmuch as it 
may depreciate the quality of the grain. Manures 
are seldom necessary where baricy is taken on 
land upon which sheep have been well fed 

Barley weighs 
roughly from 
48 to 55 1b. to 
the bushel, a 
heavy sample 
bushel contain- 
ing 550,000 to 
665,000 grains. 
The secd is AN 
fown in the 
spring, often, | Ay |. 
eitors the Mf me | 
sheep are long, By 
on the land, as 


late as May, 

the quan- 

tity sown + 

per acre <i 
varying ~~ ik. 
from 2 Ni ee | 
bushels NAN 
with the — mex 
drill] to 4 Peak 
bushels when “3s 
broadcasted. 

The average 


vield in Great 

Britain during ten 
years is 33°17 
bushele, the English 
average reaching 33 
bushels, and _ the 





THE COMMON OAT 
[Avena sativa] 
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Turner even tried tobacco-juice. The student 

may be certain that it is best to go to good 

colour-makers, for the less reputable dealer: 

only adulterate their cheaper substitutes, and 
them by the same name. 


Colours. The student should first of all be 
sure that his colours are good, and in the second 
place he should remember that, even being good, 
the fewer he uses the less chemical action is 
likely to arise through their intermixture. 

Before setting the palette, let us see which are 
safe colours to use and which should be avoided. 
The most important pigment on the palette 
is white, for white is used throughout his paint- 
ing to lighten the tones. And though flake- 
white is whitelead, and acts disastrously on all 
vegetable colours, on the other hand, it has a 
binding and preservative effect on earth colours. 
Several substitutes have been tried, but flake- 
white remains supreme. 

Of the yellows, the pale lemon yellow (baryte 
yellow) is quite safe. The cadmium yellows (pale, 
middle, and orange) are good sound colours 
which have quite superseded the utterly bad 
chrome yellows. There is a very beautiful and 
luminous yellow called Aureoline (or cobalt 
yellow), which is permanent. The chromes are 
as bad in oils as was the gamboge of the old 
paint-boxes in water-colours—a wretched colour 
that goes green and sickly, and, being of vegotable 
origin, is destroyed by the whitelead which is 
used throughout oil painting. Indian yellow is 
also not to be recommended. Yellow ochre is of 
vast value on the palette, and one of the most 
essential of colours. 


Essential Coloura. Of the greens, apart 
from those made through an admixture of 
yellow and blue, two or three are very necessary. 

ere are two beautiful and absolutely per- 
manent colours that should be on the palette— 
Virtdian (the transparent oxide of chromium, 
which has an emerald hue), and the opaque 
oxide of chromium. Oil painters often use the 
old and useful terre verte, a permanent ochre. 
These three colours save the artist from many 
dangers in mixing yellows and blues. The 
chrome greens are vicious colours, and are not 
to be confused with the fine oxides of chromium. 
Indeed, all the other greens are best avoided. 

Of the blues, the very expensive and splendid 
ultramarine (or lapis lazuli) is well replaced 
by French ultramarine (or, as it is sometimes 
called, “‘ permanent blue ’’), a permanent and 
very beautiful dark, vivid blue; whilst cobalt, 
one of the safest and tenderest of blues, should 
be on every palette. It is best to have no other 
blue, and especially to avoid the Prussian and 
Antwerp blues. 

If a purple be required, purple madder is the 
safest. 

Of the reds, we are safe in using the 
dull earth-reds—beautiful low-toned, ochrous 
coloure—euch as light red or Venetian red. 
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But, unfortunately, no mineral or earth rose- 
red is known. e best, and most nearly 
permanent, are the madders, ruse madder and 
madder carmine preferably—rich and beautiful 
colours. The crimson lakes of the old paint- 
boxes are as bad as they are beautiful. 

Scarlet is a necessary colour, but even the 
best, Chinese vermilion, is inclined to go black 
under certain conditions. The red-leads and 
orange reds are deadly pigments, bad in them- 
selves and destructive to others. 

Burnt sienna is a very fine passage from red 
to brown. 

Of the browns, raw and burnt umber are safe; 
neither the Vandyke brown in oils, nor the septa 
of water-colours, is wholly safe. But there is a 
warm brown—the Caledonian brown—that has 
a good reputation. Never, under any considera- 
tion, use the beautiful, glowing bitumen, or 
asphaltum, which spells ruin to a picture. 

Of the blacks all are safe, tvory black being 
the usual one. 

Colours to be Avoided. Cvlours to be 
avoided in oils and in water-colours are the 
following: the chrome yellows, Naples yellow, 
orpiment, the yellow pinks, brown pink, alizarine 
yellow ; verdigris green, emerald, sap, Hooker’s 
green ; Prussian blue, Antwerp blue, Royal 
blue, indigo, verditer ; the lakes, orange, ver- 
milion, dragon’s blood ; bitumen, asphaltum, 
Vandyke brown, sepia, Payno’s grey, and the 
like. It is bitumen, or asphaltum, that causes 
those great cracks and the utter destruction of 
so many old masters. 

Having settled upon the gamut of his 
alette, the student has to decide on the vehicle 
e will use to thin his paint, and to make it 

flow when so required. Now, in choosing a 
vehicle, one requires something that will bind 
the paint so as to save it from contact with air 
and damp. The best medium is copal and 
Venetian turpentine. But the drawback to the 
use of a medium is that it yellows with time. 
Some artists use none, painting with solid paint. 
Some, like Whistler, only use turpentine and 
linseed-oil to thin the colour. Others use a 
vehicle like the copal medium sold by Newman, 
of Soho; but there are many upon the market, 
and in this matter the student must decide for 
himself. An excellent book, both on medium 
and colour, is Professor Church’s “‘ Chemistry 
of Paints and Paintings,”’ which no artist should 
be without. 

A word should perhaps be said before pro- 
ceeding to the painting. To get the colours off 
the palette and brushes at the end of the day’s 
work, it is best to clean the palette roughly 
with the palette-knife, and the necessary rag or 
“waste”? dipped in turpentine will do the rest 
with ease. The brushes should be rough-cleaned 
on a piece of paper, thon dipped in turpentine 
and dried; or, to get them cleaner still, wash 
the remaining matter with soap and warm water. 
Always dry them on a rag. 
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THE PLANTS OF THE FARM 


Habits of Various 
Seeding Tables 
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By Professor JAMES LONG 


Wheat. In considering the plants of the 
farm wo may deal first with the cercals, or 
grain crop (natural order Graminew). Wheat 
is a fibrous and deeply-rooted plant (genus 
Triticum), especially suitable for cultivation 
on the heavier soils, although the best grain 
is produced on soils of rich character, such 
as the alluvial. Winter wheat, which is 
chiefly grown in this country, is much longer 
in the ground than either barley or oats, 
the period of growth continuing from October, 
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WHEAT 
4. Common wheat. 2. Turgid (cone) wheat. 


3. Hard 
wheat. 4. Polish wheat. 5. Spelt wheat. 6. Starchy 
wheat, 7. One-rowed wheat. 


when early sowing is practicable, to the following 
July or August. Sowing may continue until 
Christmas, but while early sowing in rich soil 
may be followed in a mild winter by rapid 
growth and a winter proud plant, it is always 
advisable, owing both to the risk involved by 
delay and the greater difficulty in obtaining a 
good plant. In the farming rotation wheat 
usually follows a leguminous crop—clover, peas, 
or, on the heaviest soils, beans—owing to the 
fact that these plants secrete nitrogen, which they 
leave in the soil in their roots. Wheat is also 
grown upon soil which has been 
summer fallowed—t.e., the land —— 
having been well ploughed and “= 
cleaned and no crop taken. Wheat 

prefers a dry climate; hence it is 
largely grown in those counties in 
which the rainfall is low. It 
thrives on the heavier soils, but 
on those which are wet fewer 
seeds germinate, the plants which . 
live are less robust, and the crop 
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takes longer to mature. The best temperature 
for germination is found to be 89° F., but the 
seed will sprout at as low as 42° F. 

Varieties of Wheat. Many varieties 
of wheat are grown in this country, but for our 
purpose they may be divided into red and white. 
One of the former, known as Riveits, is a bearded 
wheat, and is frequently sown on the colder 
clays with advantage. The weight of wheat 
varies from 59 to 65 lb. per bushel. In practice 
merchants often buy by the quarter at 63 lb. 
per bushel, ignoring the natural weight, but 
there are many other customs, although they 
are chiefly local. A bushel actually weighing 
63 1b. contains about 700,000 grains. The 
average yield in Great Britain between 1894 and 
1903, was 30°95 bushels—practically the English 
average, as the wheat area in Wales and Scot- 
land is very small. The average yield of straw 
is about 32 cwt. per acro, the grain forming 
about one-third of the weight of the entire crop. 
On the average of 32 years, Sir John Lawes 
obtained on his most successful plot 36} bushels, 
weighing 59}1b. per bushel, together with 
4,530 lb. of straw per acre. The range on the 
various plots varied from 42 bushels in the 
worst to 63 bushels in the best season. 

The wheat grain is really the fruit of the 
plant, inasmuch as it is the ripened ovary of the 
wheat flower. When milled it produces about 
75 per cent. of flour, the balance, minus a small 
' being chiefly bran, sharps, and pollard. In 
preparation for a crop it is customary to sow 
from 14 to 3 bushels per acre. The old-fashioned 
plan of dibbling, or making holes in the ground 
with a hand tool and dropping in the seed, is 
the slowest and most costly, although it requires 
&® minimum of sced. Broadcasting by hand 
involves the employment of a larger quantity of 
secd, while drilling with a machine takes a 
medium place, but is the most simple, rapid, 
and economical. Less seed is required for early 
sowing, and the most approved depth at which 
the seed should be deposited is 14 inches. Unless 
wheat is sown in land which is in very good 
heart, or well manured with dung, it may be 
advantageously assisted with 3 cwt. of super- 
phosphate per acre, given at the time of sowing, 
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and 1 cwt. of nitrate of soda in the following 
spring. 

Oats. As with wheat, so with the oat 
(Avena), there arc many varicties, including the 
white, the black, and the dun. This plant is 
suitable for almost all 
soils, cxcept those which 
are oxtreme in character. 
The average yield for Great 
Britain during the ten 
years ending 1903 was 39 
bushels, the English aver- 
age being 41 bushels, With 
improved varietics of seed, 
however, English growers 
have reached as many as 
13 quarters, or 104 bushels 
to the acre, ani we have 
seen on the Canadian 
Government Station of 
Saskatchewan at Indian 
oN oe HONE sl bee 

= Are subsequen reache 
ZN bushels to the acre. The 

~~ yield of oats depends as 
os — much upon the suitability, 
=| quality, and vitality of 

, the seed as upon the soil, 






the climate, and the 

method of cultivation. 
\ The quantity of straw pro- 

duced on the average farm 
varies from 27 to 35 cwt. 
per acre. The oat varies 
in weight as in quality and in the thickness of 
its skin. In the corn trade oats are gencrally 
sold weighing 38 Ib. to the bushel, and if dry 
and hard, they are more often preferred as a 
food for horses to heavicr samples, which so 
often possess thicker skins. The natural weight 
of the oat varies from 34 to 48 lb. per bushel ; 
indeed, we have sccn a sample weighing less 
than the former figure. Jn an average sample 
there are from 700,000 to 800,000 grains to 
the bushel, the number varying according to 
the size of the grain. We once counted 485 
grains on a sclected ear grown by ourselves. If 
exceptionally fine-skinned and coarse-skinned 
samples are examined, their coats removed, and 
their kernels weighed—a sufficient number of 
grains being taken for the purpose—it will be 
found that the husk weighs from about 22 to 30 
per cent. of the whole grain. 

Oats as Food for Horses. As a food for 
horses the oat is preferred to any other cereal, 
chiefly because it is naturally better balanced. 
The proportion of proteids, or nitrogenous con- 
stituents, to carbohydrates, chiefly starch, varies, 
sometimes largely in different samples. As a 
stock food the oat should not be used while 
new, and when given it should preferably be in 
a crushed condition. The oatmeal of commerce 
is produced from the kernel of the grain after 
the removal of the husk. and after artificially 
drying. The yield of meal varies from 55 to 60 
per cent., the proportion naturally depending 
upon the quality of the oat employed. The 
ground oats of Sussex, however, so largely used 
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[Avena orientalis] 
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by poultry feeders, are the flour produced by 
grinding the whole grain between specially: pre- 
pared stones. In sowing for a crop, the seed 
used varies from 3} bushels in the early season 
with the drill to 5 bushels by hand in the late 
season, or in ill-prepared or unkind soils. 

Barley. Barley (Hordeum) is a bearded cereal 
largely grown in this country chiefly for malting. 
Its price varies greatly in accordance with its 
quality and its malt value; hence fine barley is 
grown in some districts, whereas in others it is 
almost impossible to obtain a malting sample. 
Second-class barley is chiefly employed in ground 
condition for feeding stock. Barley may be two-, 
four-, or six-rowed, many of the principal 
varietics grown on the English farm, such as 
Chevalier, being two-rowed (//. distichum). 
Four-rowed barley, or Bere, a grain of a rougher 
character, is grown in parts of Scotland and 
Ireland, 

Barley is commonly grown after swedes or 
turnips, or after certain forage crops, that 
have been caten off light land by sheep, which 
were simultaneously fed with rich foods, such 
as linseed and cotton cakes, grain,and hay. In 
this way the soil, often thin or of light texture, 
is enriched by the manure dropped by the flock, 
and a good crop of grain ensured. Barley is a 
shallow-rooted plant, hence its adaptability to 
chalky and other light soils. 1t may be manured, 
like oats and wheat, with the artificials which 
provide phosphates and nitrogen, 
soda must be sparingly used, inasmuch as it 
may depreciate the quality of the grain. Manures 
are scldom necessary where barley is taken on 
land upon which sheep have been well fed. 

Barley weighs 
roughly from 
48 to 55 1b. to 
the bushel, a 
heavy sample 
bushel contain- 
ing 550,000 to 
665,000 grains. 
The seed is 
sown in the 
spring, often, 
where the 
sheep are long, 
on the land, as 





late as May, 

the quan- 

tity sown 4! 

per acre <{ 
varying a 

from 2 WS 
bushels 

with the ne a r 
drill to 4 

bushels when 
broadcasted. 

The average 
vield in Great | 
Britain during ten 
years is 33°17 


bushels, the English 
average reaching 33 
bushels, and the 
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Scotch, on a much smaller area, 35} bushels. 
The grain weighs about half as much as the 
total crop, while the straw varies from 12 cwt. 
to 1 ton per acre. The most suitable tempera- 
ture for the germination of the grain is that 
which applies to wheat. The chief barley- 
growing counties, taking them in order, are 
Lincoln, Norfolk, Suffolk, the North Riding 
and the East Riding of Yorks, and Essex. 

A fine sample of barley should be plump, 
covered with a thin, wrinkled skin, the colour 
of which should be from very pale yellow to 
light gold colour. It should bo dry and sweet, 
and the ends of the grain finely pointed. 

Malt is barley which has been germinated on 

a malting floor after being soaked in water. 
A portion of the starch of the grain is converted 
into sugar in the process. The sprouts—i.e., the 
radicle and the plumule, which have developed 
during germination, are removed as one of the 
operations of the maltstcr, and being swect food, 
rich in albuminoids, are sold to stockfeeders, 
fo whom they are known as malt coombs, or 
combs. 
Rye. Ryo (Secale) is little grown in this 
country for seed, but 65,000 acres were cropped 
in the yoar 1904, the chief object being the 
production of green fodder for spring use. Rye 
is largely grown upon tho Continent of Europe, 
especially in the Northern countries, as wheat 
is grown by us, for the production of bread. 
Rye resembles wheat more closely than either 
barley or oats; it is heavier in weight than 
either of the last-named, while it is better 
adapted as a food for man. Its chief 
value to the farm is in the fact that it 
will grow with success upon poor soils, 
even those which are extremely sandy 
in character and at comparatively high 
altitudes. There is but one species 
(S. cereale), and but few varieties. A 
crop of rye varies from 3 to 34 
quarters, or 24 to 28 bushels, 
a bushel weighing about 
54 Ib. and comprising about 
a million seeds, The quantity 
of straw produced, which is 
about one-third of the total weight of the 
crop, varies from 14 to 2 tons per acre. 

In sowing rye, from 2 to 4 bushels of 
seed are used, the quantity depending upon 
whether the drill is employed or whether 
the seed is broadcasted byhand. Good seed 
should be clean, even, bright, and smell 
sweet; as in other cases it is important to 
notice whether itis the produce of a crop which 
has been heated in the stack, or which, having 
been subjected to frequent rain, has sprouted in 
the sheaf. Rye is occasionally grown in this 
country for the sake of the straw, which is the 
most valuable of any kind for thatching and other 
purposes where clean, straight, strong, and 
tough straw is needed. For a green, or catch, 
crop, rye is sown in the autumn, in September, 
or October, and may be mown in the early 
spring, as it is one of the very earliest plants 
ready for the scythe, in time for turnips, cabbage, 
rape—maize in the Southern counties—and 
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every other plant which can be sown after the 
middle of May. 

The Pea. The pea (Pisum), like the cereals, 
is an annual, known as a pulse, and belongs to 
the natural order Leguminosae, the chief feedi 
constituent of which is legumin, a materi 
resembling the casein of milk. The pod of 
the pea, as of other plants of this order, is known 
as a legume. Although there is but one species 
(P. sativum), there are several varieties known to 
the farmer, these including field peas, which are 
grey, blue, and maple, or mottled, in colour, and 
garden peas, which are specially grown for the 
table. e pea is also grown for cutting green 
as a forage crop, especially in the United States. 
The largest crops are grown upon loams which 
are rich in lime, but the pea thrives on dry 
clays, sands, and gravels, where lime is present. 

On the average of ten years the pea crop of 
Great Britain has yielded 26} bushels per acre, 
slightly more in England, slightly less in Scotland, 
and considerably less in Wales, in both of which 
countries the area sown is small. A bushel of 
peas weighs from 63 to 651b., and contains 
nearly 100,000 seeds. The yield of straw, which 
is a valuable food for stock, reaches 1} tons to the 
acre. Peas are now chiefly sown in the months 
of February and March at the rate of 2 to 5 
bushels to the acre, the smaller quantity with 
the drill, and the larger by hand. Table peas, 
which are frequently grown in the field, may be 
sown until the end of April. Good seed may be 
recognised by its clean, head: and dry condition, 
and by its evenness in colour and size. 


The Bean. The field 
bean (Faba vulgarss arvensis), 
also a pulse, is 


ey grown 
in this country on the heaviest 
classes of soil and between two 
cereal, or white straw crops. 
It is also a cleaning crop, for, 
being sown in rows wide apart, 
the farmer is able to pass the 
horse hoe between, and thus 
to cut up the weeds. The 
average yield of beans cover- 
ing ten years is 28} bushels 
to the acre, the crop being 
chiefly grown in gland. 
The bushel weighs from 63 to 
65 lb., and contains from 
38,000 to 42,000 seeds. 6 
husk of the bean forms about 
one-seventh of its weight. The 
straw or haulm, which is useful as a food for stock, 
reaches from 1} to1}tonstotheacre. Theseedis 
usually drilled at the rate of 2 to 2} bushels to the 
acre, but it is sometimes dibbled by hand, when 
still Jess is required, and occasionally broadcasted, 
when as many as 4 bushels are needed. More 
seed is needed in spring than inautumn. Seed 
sown in autumn is known as the winter bean, 
and is specially hardy and vigorous, the plant 
withstanding severe weathor unless the soil is 
wet. 

Good seed is bright and uniformly light 
brown in colour, well formed, even in size, clean 
and sweet. Black seeds are objectionable. 


[Vicia sativa} 
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With the green fields, by which we mean our 
meadows and pastures, are largely associated 
aoe and daisies, that remind us of the 
mispl admiration of our youth. Like many 
other planta, however, these are but indications 
of poor soils and inferior herbage. The grass 
field should, as far as man can control it, pro- 
duce nothing but those among the cultivated 
grasses and plants of the clover family which are 
suitable to the soil and the climate. There are 
cultivated and uncultivated grasses, as there 
are weeds, which are practically indigenous to 
particular soils and to the districts in which 
they grow. The grasses proper belong to the 
natural .order Graminew. They are grown for 
the purpose of enabling cattle to feed by grazing, 
and for mowing for the production of hay. 

There is, however, a distinction between the 
pasture and the meadow. In the former, the 
plants cultivated should be in such variety, 
especially as far as their dates of maturity are 
concerned, that there is a constant succession 
of young herbage, from the early growing 
foxtail to the later growing fescues and 
timothy. Among the cultivated grasses are 
many which are of quite secondary character, 
or which are practically worthless, owing, 
among other reasons, to the small quantity of 
herbage which they produce, or to the fact that 
their feeding properties are small. Among 
these are Yorkshire Fog, darnel, poa annua, 

uaking grass, tussac grass, barley grass, and 
the bents. Some grasses, like many weeds 
which find their way into the meadow and the 
pasture, are almost as troublesome as couch, or 
twitch, which, although a grass proper and 
closely allied to the wheat plant, is one of the 
greatest opponents of the British farmer, and 
one which, like weeds and inferior grasses in 
general, occupies places in which the superior 
grasses should be growing. The following is a 
list of the grasses of the first rank, and we 
supplement them with a few of the best of 
those of the second rank tabulated below 

The chief secondary grasses are fiorin, red 
fescue, soft brome, Yorkshire Fog, schaders 
brome, and floating sweet grass. — 

The ear of a grass plant is known as the 
pantcle, while the small ears of each panicle are 
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termed spikelets, at the base of which are two 
small shell-like leaves, which are known as 
glumes, these enclosing the florets. At the base 
of each floret are two leaf-like structures known 
as the flowering glume and the palea. Some 
of the grasses, like Italian rye grass, are ‘awned, 
the awn, or horn, rising from the back or tip of 
one of the flowering glumes. The stem of the 
grass is known as the culm. In some instances 
the stem is prostrate, and know as the stolon, 
travelling underground, and throwing up leaves 
on its way, as is the case with fiorin. 


Perennial Rye Grass. This is usually 
recognised when flowering by the flatness of the 
ee which rise alternately on each side of 
the stem. It is one of the most common as 
well as the best of all cultivated grasses, growing 
with great freedom and luxuriance in all rich, 
deep soils, eapecially those of the heavier class. 
It stools freely, throwing up leaves from its 
roots, and provides abundance of rich, close 
herbage, for which reason it is an admirable 
grass, whether for meadows or pastures. Rye 
grass is sold under various names, but all, 
Italian exceptod, are practically the same. It 
is useful for leys—t.e., temporary meadows or 
pastures intended to be left for more than 
one year. It is hardy, and should form part of 
all seed mixtures on medium to heavy land. 


Italian Rye Grass. This is an early annual 
and @ vigorous grower, responding liberally to 
liquid manure and irrigation. It is an excellent 
forage grass for green consumption or hay, and 
we have known it cut, especially in Scotland, 
several times in a season after liquid manuring. 
It makes good silage, produces 30 to 40 cwt. of 
hay at one cut, or 20 bushels of seed where seed 
is taken; but, being a coarse feeder, it needs 
well manuring. 

Meadow Foxtail. This is a stolonifer- 
ous plant, with a handsome, soft-eared, tail- 
like head, of a greyish colour. It is one of the 
earliest grasses to grow, provides plenty of rich 
herbage, is hardy, and likes deep moist soils 
not actually wet. 

CocKksfoot. This is a big, coarse, bluish 
grass, sometimes described as orchard grass. It is 
deep rooted, grows in tufts, provides abundant 
herbage, and prefers moist soils. 











No. of Cost of 

No. of germina- 1,000,000 

English Name. Botanical Name, seeds ting seeds germina- 
in lb. in Ib ting 
‘ seeds, 
“p oso} 1 5 

Perennial rye grass Lolium perenne 223,000 214, 

Italian a grass ”.. ee Lolium Italicum ae 270,000 264,600 11 
Meadow foxtail .. ‘5 Alopecurus pratensis 490,000 441,000 2 10 
Cocksfoot .. e Dactylis glomerata .. 426,000 404,700 2 4 
Timothy, or catstail ~ Phleum pratense 1,820,000 | 1,293,600 8} 
Smooth-stalked meadow grass Poa pratensis es 1,860,000 | 1,581,000 7 
Rough-stalked meadow grass Poa trivialis .. 2,235,000 | 2,167,950 9 
Wood meadow grass... Poa nemoralis ee a 2,325,000 | 2,046,000 10 
Sweet vernal grass ee Anthroxanthum odoratum .. 738,000 590,400 5 11 
Golden oat grass .. s% .. | Avena flavescens ia 1,400,000 | 1,120,000 2 6 
Tall oat grass =... a .. | Avena elatior 188,000 24, 8 9 
Meadow fescue . be ~ Festuca pratensis 236,000 233,640 2 8 
all feacue be ba Fostuca elatior Ss 246,000 236,160 6 10 
Fine-leaved sheoep’s fescue Festuca ovina tenufolia 1,561,000 | 1,826,850 1 0 
Hard feacue Festuca duriscula ss 78,000 549,100 1 2 
Cynosurus cristatus .. ae 886,000 828,980 110 


Crested dogstall ..  ;: 
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TALL FESCUE 


Timothy, or Catstail Grass. The 
flower of timothy somewhat resembles that of 
foxtail, but is much greater in length, and 
is rougher. Timothy is a late flowering grass, 
quite hardy, bears greyish Ieavcs, and grows 
well on clays. The best seed comes from 
America. When sown alone, although this is 
seldom advisable in England, 18 to 20 lb. a 
bushel are required per acre. 

Smooth-stalKkKed Meadow Grass. This 
is somewhat shallow rooted, an early grower, and 
a good pasture grass, which thrives on dry soils. 


Rough-stalked Meadow Grass. This 
is also a good pasture grass, thriving best on 
rich, heavy soils. 

Wood Meadow Grass. This closely re- 
sembles the two last named, and, although 
useful, is but little employed in grass mixtures. 


Sweet Vernal Grass. Although early, 
and, therefore, useful in a pasture, thisis of quite 
second-rate value, owing to the small quantity 
of the herbage it produces. It has, however, 
one important virtue—it imparts a sweet odour 
to the hay in which it is conspicuous. 

Golden Oat Grass. This handsome 
plant, with its bright yellow panicle, is well 
adapted to soils of medium character; it 
grows with freedom, and provides abundance 
* excellent herbage, whether for pasture or for 

ay. 

Tall Oat Grass. This somewhat large 
plant we have often regarded as a weed when 
sober in hedgerows, and such it then is ; 

t when forming a part of a meadow it is of 
considerable value, owing to its vigour, its size, 
and its usefulness as a food. It prefers the 
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medium clays and foams, and is oocaéionall 


found in land under the plough with a~bul 
above its root. 


Meadow Feacue. One of the most 
useful of cultivated grasses for meadows and 
pastures is meadow fescue. It does not thrive 
so well in a dry climate, preferring clays and 
moist soils in general. 

Tall Fesacue. This isa robust plant of 
large size, but somewhat closely resembles 
meadow fescue in its general character. 


Sheep’s Fescue. Better adapted for 
downs and other sheep pastures is sheep’s 
fescue. Its herbage is fine and rich, though 
not abundant in quantity. 

Hard Fescue. This somewhat resembles 
sheep’s fescue, is useful in a mixture, and 
valuable for sowing in the drier soils. 


Red Fescue. This is a vigorous grower, 
resembling the two last-named grasses ; it is 
useful for pastoral purposes, but of little value 
for hay. It grows well in second-class soils. 


Fine and various Leaved Fescues. 
These may he classed with the other varieties, 
assisting to form useful herbage. 


Crested Dogstail. This is a wiry, 
deep-rooted grass, not one of the best, but 
useful on a sheep pasture, and especially on dry 
and chalky soils. It is common, however, to 
find the ear untouched by stock when autumn 
arrives. 

Fiorin, or Creeping Bent. Owing to 
iis prostrate stem and underground growth, 
this grass soon covers a large space of ground, 
where the soil suits its habit. It prefers damp 
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Italian rye a - fe ; 
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SEEDS FOR PERMANENT PASTURE. 
Medium Soils (Jb. per acre), 
Ste- 


phens, 
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Sut- Me 
ton. Connell 


GRASSES, 
Laune, 


Timothy... .. 23 3 
Meadow fescue 34 6 
Tali fescue 8 
Cocksfoot 4 
Dogastail .. 
Sweet vernal 
Foxtail .. 
Perennial ry: 
White clover 
Cowegrags.. 
Alsike clover . : 1} 
Perennial red clove) 
Trefoil ae 
Italian rye grass 
Rough-stalked 

meadow grass 
Yellow oat grass 
Various Jeaved fescu 
Sheep's fescue 
Hard fescue .. 
Red fescue... 
Smooth-stalked 

meadow grass 
Wood meadow gras! 
Lucerne ..  .. i, 
Fiorin  .. oo... 1} 
Yarrow 
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situations, and is useful for providing food in 
late pastures. 

As with oats and barley, members of the 
same order, the seed of most of the best grasses 
consists of the entire dried flower, or floret, 
including the glume and the palea. This, how- 
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Weight of each kind of seed fa the”. 
mixture per acre, = - 










Addition Pure and : oF 
pure ermina ommercial seed. 
sowing. seed, ing 






Per cent, 
Ib. containing oe 


ever, is not the true seed, which may be regarded 
as a ripe ovule within the floret. 

If grass seed guaranteed 95 per cent. pure 
has only a germinating power of 80 per cent., 
we have only 76 per cent. of pure germinating 
seed, thus 95 x 80 = 76. 


100 

The quantity of pure germinating perennial 

e grass seed necessary to sow an acre is 
384 Ib. = 54 lb. of commercial seed, whose 
purity is 95 per cent. and germinating power 
75 per cent. 

Upon this basis mixtures are made as in 
Dr. Stebler’s table, which appears on this page. 

Assuming that 40 lb. of seed are used per 
acre, the variations in the quantity of each 
leading variety in accordance with different 
soils are somewhat as follows: less timothy 
is employed on sand soils, limestones and clfalk, 
and more dogstail, sheep’s fescue, and smooth- 
stalked meadow grass. Qn the limestones 
and chalks sainfoin may be added, while red 
clover and alsike are omitted on sandy soils. 
Before preparing seed mixtures the, wisest 
course is to inspect good ncighbouring pastures 
or meadows, and to ascertain what course was 
followed and what grasses thrive the best. 
It is also well to study the habits of each 
variety and what soils they prefer [see table 
below]. 

Lucerne at tho rate of-5 or 6 Ib. to the acre 
may be employed on the heavy and medium 
soils, which are deep and contain lime, where the 
grass is to remain three or four years or more. 


MIXTURES FOR LEYS, OR ROTATION GRASSES. 











One year. Two years. Three or four years. 
GRASSES, Heavy Light eavy Ligh Heavy Medium Light 
soils. soils, soils. Boils. Boils. soils, soils. 

Ib. Ib. Ib. lb. lb. ‘ Ib. Ib. 

Italian rye grass 1J 16 8 12 8 4 6 
Cocksfoo 3 2 5 2 5 5 5 
Timothy + 2 2 2 2 3 3 3 
Broad red clover 6 i) 5 3 2 1 — 
Alsike ne 3 2 2 2 2 2 2 
Trefoil.. ro oy 8 2 2 2 Z 2 2 
Perennial rye grass. . ‘ a _ —_ 5 5 8 10 18 
Meadow fescue he oe a :— —_ 2 2 3 3 2 
Perennial red clover i a —_— — 2 2 2 2 2 
White clover ms - eae — _ — — 2 2 2 
Meadow foxtail ‘ es — = —_ — 2 2 2 
Hard fescue — — — — 2 1 1 
Lucerne —_ — — _ 4 4 anon 
Total Ib. per acre a 28 29 33 32 40 | 41 40 
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SUTTON’S PERENNIAL RYE eee SMOOTH-STALKED MEADOW 
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SWEET-SCENTED TIMOTHY GRASS. OR MEADOW FIORINe OR CREEPING BENT 
VERNAL CATSTAIL GRASS 
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SITEPHERD’S 
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GOOSEFOOT 
HEN ETC. 


FAT- 


OW HERB; 
ROSERAY 
KNOTGRASS 


WILT. 


COUCHGRASS 


CLIMBING BUCKWHEAT. 
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LUCERNE 
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TARE, 
OR VETCH 





FLAX: COMMON on BIRDSFOOT 
LINSEED HEMP TREFOIL 
FIVE SPECIMEN LEGUMES, WITH FLAX AND HEMP = 
For other examples of leguminous herbage see CLOVERS 
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RECURRING DECIMALS AND PRACTICE 


ubtraction, Multiplication and Division. Examples. 
and Compound Practice. 


Key to Examples 
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By HERBERT J ALLPORT, M.A,. ; 


RECURRING DECIMALS 
' 94 In some cases of division, when the 
quotient is expressed as a decimal, we have 
found that the quotient does not terminatc— 
for example, Art. 88, Ex. 2. on, 2 

In such cases, a digit, or set of digits, is Te- 
peated continually. The decimal fraction 1s then 
called a recurring, a repeating, or & circulating 
decimal. ; 

The digits which recur are called the ‘period. 

A pure recurring decimal is one in which the 
period begins immediately after the decimal 
point. Thus ‘3636... and ‘7777... are pure 
recurring decimals. 

A mized recurring decimal is one in which the 
period does not begin immediately after the 
decimal point. Thus ‘235648548..., in which 
the digits 548 recur but 23 does not recur, 18 
a mixed recurring decimal. : 

The period is usually indicated by placing a 
dot over its first and last, digits, so that ‘363636... 
is represented by ,‘36, °777... by ‘7, and 
"23548548... by “23548. 

95. We can casily tell, without performing the 
division, whether a vulgar fraction tn vs lowest 
terms will give a terminating or a repeating 
decimal; for a terminating decimal is equiva- 
lent to a vulgar fraction with 10.or some power 
of 10, as its denominator. ‘Hence, if we can 
multiply both numerator and denominator of 
our vulgar fraction by such a number that the 
denominator becomes 10, or some power of 10, 
then the fraction wil] give a terminating decimal. 
Now 2 and 5 are the only numbers which can 
be multiplied so as to become powers of 10. 
Therefore, if the denominator of the given frac- 
“ion contains any prime factors which are not 
2ither 2’s or 5’s, the fraction will not form a 
arminating decimal. 

96. Further, we can tell the greatest possible 
aumber of digits in the recurring period. Con- 
sider the fraction #. When dividing by 7 the 
remainder must always be less than 7, so that 
che only possible remainders are 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6. 
Hence, the next remainder must be one which 
we have already had, and the figures in the 
quotient will recur, even if they have not done 
30 sooner. 

Although the following statements cannot he 
proved here, a knowledge of them may save 
much labour. 

(1) When the denominator is a prime number, 
the number of digits in the period is a 
factor of the denominator-diminished-by- 
one. , 

Thus ;; must recur after 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, or 12 
digits, since these are the only numbers 
which are factors of 13-1, ¢.e., of 12. 
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; ° 

(2) By division we find }= ‘J4oes?.” In any 
multiple of +, such as $, these same digits 
will form the period, and they will follow 
one another in the same order. By dividing 
7 into 50 we see the first digit is 7,; hence, 
we at once know that $= ‘714286, This 
statement is true for any fraction ‘whose 
denominator is prime, and the number of 
digits in whose pertod ts one less than this 
denominator. 

(3) In ‘142857 we see that, when we have 
found the first half of the period by division, 
we can obtain the second half by subtracting 
the digits already found, in order, from 9. 
Thus, 8=9-—1, 5=9-4 7 =9 — 2. 
This fact is of great use in cases such as 

rf) fs , ete 

For example, we find by division that 7 = 
‘05882352... and that the quotient docs 
not yet recur. But, by (1) of the present 
article, since it does not recur after eight 
figures, we know that it must recur after 16. 
Consequently, we can obtain the remaining 
8 figures by subtracting the first 8, in order, 
from 9. Hence, jy = °0588235294117647. 

97. A pure circulating decimal is converted 

into a vulgar fraction as follows : 

Example 1, Reduce ‘2 to a vulgar fraction. 

We have "2 = "2222. . . . . .. (i) 

There is one digit in the period, so we multiply 

by the first power of 10. 
Thus 10 x ‘2= 2'0000. . . . . . (2) 
Subtract (1) from, (2), and we get 

9x ‘2=2 

Therefore ‘2 f Ans. 

Example 2. Reduce ‘714285 to a vulgar 


fraction. . 
714285 =* 714285714285 . (1) 
There are siz digits in the period, so we 
ey by the sixth power of 10. 
en : ’ 
1000000 x °714286 = 714285°714285. . (2) 
Subtract (1) from (2) and we get 
999999 x ‘714286 = 714285. 
Therefore, 
$14pa6 = 714285 _ 5 x 142857 _ 5 
14289 = 599000 ~ Tx 14aae7 7 AM. 


Iicnce we have the rule: For the numerator, 
write down the digits which form the period ; for 
the denominator, put down as many nines as there 
are digits tn the period. 

98. Mixed recurring decimals are converted 
in a similar way. si 

Example. Reduce ‘357 to a vulgar fraction 

"357 = ‘3575757 . 


There is one digit in the non-recurring part, so 
we multiply by, 0 and obtain 
; 10 x ‘86/ = 3°575757. . . . (2) 


There are three digita in the non-recurring part 
and the period ther. Multiply, therefore, by 
the third power, of 10. 

1000 x ‘367 = 357°5757. . . . (2) 

Subtract (1) from (2); 

990 x ‘357 = 357 - 3. 
age 357-3 354 59 
® ene — er —— ain 
Hence 357 990 000 ~ 165 Ana. 


We have, therefcze, therule: For the numerator, 
write down the number consisting of the digits 
as far as the end of the hae period, and subtract 
the number consisting of the digits which do not 
recur ; for the denominator, write as many nines 
as there are recurring digits, followed by as many 
noughts as there are non-recurring digits. 

99. A decimal whose period is 9 is equivalent 
to a terminating decimal. 

Example. : By the above rule 

39g 129-12 _117 _ 18 _. 

sas 900 900 §=:100 si 
Or, the same thing may be shown by subtracting 
"129 from ‘13, the result being zero. , 

Nore. From this it appears that ‘9 = 1. This 
is only true in the sense that the difference 
between 1 and ‘999... becomes less and less 
as we take more figures of the decimal, until 
the difference between them is smaller than any 
assignable quantity. It is, in fact, in this sense 
that any vulgar fraction is said to be equal to a 
recurring decimal. 

100. Addition and Subtraction of 
Recurring Decimals. 

In adding or subtracting recurring decimals, 
it should be noticed that we can always write 
the decimals so that their periods begin at the 
same decimal place. For, it, is evident that 
‘12934 may be written °1293493, since each is 
equivalent to °12934934934... We have thus 
shifted the beginning of the period from the 
third place to the fifth. 

Next, a decimal which has a period of, say, 
4 digits, may be considered as having a period 
of 8, 12, or any other multipln of 4 digits. So 
that, if we have three decimals, whose periods 
consist of, say, 2, 3, and 4 digits, we may take 
the L.C.M. of 2, 3, 4, ¢.e., 12, and consider that 
each decimal has a period of 12 digits. 

We will now consider examples in addition and 
"“Hrampiet. Add together ‘25703 + -1248i 

xample, 1. together * oe ++ 
a8 + TSE 


EXPLANATION. The latest 
place at which a period be- 
gins is the fourth (in the 
second decimal). We there- 
fore, after writing the deci- 
mals under one another as 
in ordinary addition, draw 
a line in front of the fourth placo. Next we see 
that the numbers of digita.in the periods are 
8, 2, 3, 2 respectively. The L.C.M. of these 
numbers is 6. Write, then, in each decimal, stx 
figures to the right of the line we have drawn, 
and draw another line after them. Evidently 
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the figures enclosed between the two vertical 
lines will continually repeat, so that we onl 
need write down two more places of each decimal, 
in order to find what figure we must “ carry,” 
and add the decimals together. The answer will 
be a decimal of which the part between the 
vertical lines recurs. roe 

Example 2. Subtract "63564 from 1°877968. 

. XPLANATION. Make both 
: ah Erareal decimals begin to recur at 
T-dalo303081 third place. Draw a line in 
Reqd. difference 

= 1°242 





front of the third place. 
The periods consist of 6 and 
Ans. 3 5 respectively. The 

L.C.M. of 6 and 3 is 6. 
Hence, write six figures to the right of the line, 
draw another line, and continue two places 
beyond. In this case there is nothing to 
“carry” from these extra places, and wo get 
for our answer 1'24/232323|, where the figures 
between the lines form the period. We notice 
that this period of siz figures consists of three 
sets of two figures, so that the answer is written 
1°2423, 

101. Multiplication and Division of 
Recurring Decimals. 

Division by a whole number or by a terminat- 
ing decimal presents no more difficulty than 
the division explained in Art. 88. We have, of 
course, to “‘ bring down ” the digits which form 
the period, instead of bringing down 0’s. 


Example 1. Divide 12°06 by 3°7. 
37 ) 120°606060... (3° 259623 Ans. 
96 
920 EXPLANATION. We have 
“356 to divide 12°0606... by 3°7, 
“330 g.e., 120°606... by 37. Pro- 


——— ceeding as in ordinary divi- 

86 sion, we find, after getting 

120 six figures of the quotient, 

9 that we obtain a remainder 

_ 12. This, with the 0 brought 

down from the dividend, gives 120, and we have 

already divided 37 into 120, at the beginning of 

the work. In the first case, however, the division 

did not give a digit in the decimal part of the 

quotient, so we have to proceed one step further, 

obtaining 3 in the quotient and 9 remainder. It 

is clear that all the digits in the decimal part of 

the quotient will now recur. Hence the answer 
is 3°259623. 

Example 2. Multiply 4°213 by 3°25. 

In multiplication by a whole number or by a 
terminating decimal, we write down the multi- 
plicand as far as the end of two periods, and 
then two places more, so as to “carry” the 
correct figure. Write the multiplicr with its 
unit’s digit under the last digit of the second 
period, and procecd as in ordinary multiplication. 

Thus: 

4° (213/213/21 N.B. It must be remem- 
3°25 bered that the last two 











121639163916 places of the multiplicand 
ane 64216 are only used to enable us 
210/660/6* to carry the correct figure. 
13° 692/942 Thus, in multiplying by 5, 


we say, five l’s, 5; but 
we put nothing down. Then 
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Or, 13-6904 Ans. 


aed 





"Bye @a, 10, and again put nothing down; 
but we now know we must add-in the 1 carried, 


when we begin the multiplication of the period’ 


—t.e., five 3’s, 15, and 1, 16. This 6, accord- 
ing to the ordinary rule, would come under 
the multiplier 6, and is not needed in the 
above example. We proceed, five 1’s, 5, and 1, 
6; which is the 6 marked * in the working. 
Again, if there are many digits in the multiplier, 
it may be necessary to fill in one or two more 
periods of each separate product before adding 
them together. Thus, in the above example, 
had there been many more lines of multiplication, 
we might have had to continue the 639 of the 
first line, the 642 of the second, the 660 of the 
third, and so on, in order to find the period of 
the sum of all the lines. 

102. If the multiplier is a recurring decimal, 
we must express it as a vulgar fraction. In 
some examples the work is simpler if we also 
express the multiplicand as a vulgar fraction, 
in which case we proceed as in multiplication of 
fractions and then convert the result into a 
decimal. The student must use his judgment 
as to which method is best suited to any par- 
ticular example. 

The same remarks apply to division by a 
recurring decimal, : : ba 

Example 1. Multiply 3°142857 by ‘63. 

Here it is simpler to reduce both to vulgar 


fractions. . 
For 3°142857 = 3} 
and 63 = os 
¥ x 
Their product = 28 x ts 2 Ans. 
p Y ~ a en 


a 


Example 2, Divide 3°128 by 1:3, 

The divisor=1f=1}= 4. To divide by 
4 we multiply by 3. 

Thus : 


3°12812... 
3 


eer meee | 
4)9°384 
2°346096 Ans. 


EXAMPLES 12 

1, Add together 3°1264+ -0083+ 10'9614, 

%..Find the valye of 7°1234 - -do57 + 
354321 + 11°257 - 9°36, | 

8. Express 2°25285714 as a vulgar fraction 
in ite lowest terms. 

4. Express £15 13s, 74d. as the decimal of 
£99 68. 34d. ; 

5, Find the value of ‘136 of £7 148. lld. — 
"0254 of £6 Os. 33d, 

S. Simplify, giving the answer as a decimal, 
"73 of 1'234 of 12. ~ 

7. Show that the decimals equivalent to 
+, # 2, 4, , $, can be arranged in a square so 
that the sum of each row, of each column, and 
each diagonal, is the same. 

8. Find the greategt decimal fraction which, 
when divided into ‘136 and into ‘82, gives a 
whole number for quotient in each case. 
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fe Matin nah ‘ fe goa bet > ah! 
: % 7 Poe . Ber atin ott é es 
» ae as cae oy te nes, cae 
’ e A at ise “yh ww + t : 
9. A warehouse consi ‘Of. fires’ Sore ; 
the rent of each floor ‘is of the: rent: of 
f the top-floor is £51 
floor below; that o -Roor ia £51 Gs. 
What is the rent of the ground floor ¢ . 


10. A train puts down ‘$84615 of its 
at its first stop, and 57 people at its second stop. 
It now has } of the original number left. How 
many passengers were there when the train 


started ? 
PRACTICE . 

108. Practice is a convenient method by which 
we find the value of any quantity when we know 
the value of one of the units in terms of which 
the quantity is expressed. 

In simple practice we have to find the value 
of a simple quantity ; in compound practice, the 
value of a compound quantity. 

The method is as follows: 

In simple practice we break up the value of a 
single unit into component parts, each of which 
measures [sce Art. 57] one of the preceding 
component parts. It is then easy to obtain 
the value of the given quantity when the value 
of a unit is each of these component parts, in 
turn ; after which, we add the several results. 

In compound practice we break up the given 
compound quantity into components in the 
same way, and, after finding the value of each 
component, we add the results. 

Such components are called aliquot parts. 
Thus, an aliquot part of a quantity is a part 
which measures that quantity, and therefore 
it : a fraction of the quantity whose numerator 
is 1. 

Examples. 

3s. 4d. is an aliquot part of £1, since 3s. 4d. 
=+tof £1. 

14 Ih. is an aliquot part of 1 cwt., since 14 Ib. 
= 4 of I cwt. 

i A few examples will make the method 
clear. 

Example 1. Find the value of 3128 tons at 
£1 88, 6d. per ton. 

Here we have a simple quantity, viz., 3128 tons, 
and we are given the value of a unit. 

The work is arranged thus : 

£ sd. 
5s. = H of £1/3128 0 O=costat £1 perton 
3s. 4d. = 4 of £1) 782 0 O= 


so «= OS. 
Qd. = yy of 3s.4d| 521 6 8= ,, 334d... 
_ 26 1 4= ” 99 

0A 





EXPLANATION. The cost of 3128 tons at £1 
per ton is evidently £3128. Next, 5s. = } of £1, 
and therefore the cost at 58. a ton will be one 
quarter of the cost at £1, so that we obtain 
the cost at 5s. by dividing £3128 by 4. Again, 
°s. 4d. = 4 of £1, therefore, divide the cost at 
£1 by 6 to obtain the cost at 38. 4d. Similarly, 
since 2d. = x of 3s. 4d., we divide the cost at 
38. 4d. by 20 to obtain the cost at 2d. Finally, 
we add the several costs, viz., at £1, at 5a., at 
38. 4d., and at 2d. to obtain the coat at £] 8s, 64. 

Example 2. Find the cost of 7692} articles 
at £3 168, 44d. each. we, 


7 29 
° 99 
= 99 


99 





*In dividing the previous line by 10, we 
obtain remainder from the pence. This, 
with the 9d, makes 3/d., and 12-10 = }§ = 3d. 

Sometimes the work is considerably shortened 
if we subtract one or more aliquot parts, as in the 
next example. | 

Example 8. Find the cost of 107 things at 
£17 17s. 103d. each. ° 

Here, the value of each article is 28. 14d. short 
of £18. We find the cost at £18, and subtr>ct 
the cost at 2s. 14d. 


£ a. d. 
Qs, = y, of £1) 107 0 : = cost at £1 each 
“321: 0 0 
pe 8 
1996 0 0= , £18 , 
ljd.= 7, of 23 1014 O = , 2 ,, 
13 44= , Idd ,, 
£11914 12 74 Ans.* 


* Subtract the two lines from £1926 by the 
method of Art. 43. 

Example 4. Find the cost of 4 tons 12 cwt. 
80 lb. at £3 15s. per ton. 


£ os. d. 
10 owt. =} 0f 1 ton) 315 O = cost of 1 ton 
4 
15 00 = , £=4tons 
2cwt.=4 of 10cwt) 117 6 = ,, 10 cwt. 
701b.= y of 10 cwt. 76 = , #£=2Qewt. 
10 lb. = + of 70 Ib. 244 = 4, 70 1b. 


4,4,= 5, 10 Ib. 
£17 7 84 Ans. 
Example 5. Find the cost of 15 miles 6 fur. 
200 yd. at £31 6s. 8d. per mile. 
Here 240 yd. more would make 16 miles. 


Therefore, we have : 
£ s. d. 





160 yd.= p, of 1 mile} 31 6 8 =costof1 mile 
4 
125 6 8 
See 
501 6 8 = ,, 16miles 
80 yd. =} of 160yd.| 216 11,,;= ,, 160yd. 
; 1 8 54= ,, 80yd. 
By subtraction  £/497 1 2,4 Ans. 


EXAMPLES 13 
1. Find the cost of 3256 head of cattle at 
£14 17s. 10d. per head. 
2. Find the value of 7294 dozen walking-sticks 
at £3 4s. 7}d. per dozen. 
8. What will it cost to fence 6 fur. 72 yd. at 
£3 15s. a furlong ? © 
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4. A bankrupt pays lds. 54d. in the £. How 
much will a creditor receive to whom the bank- 
rupt owed £743 10s. ? 

. Find the value of 743°875 oz. of silver at 
2s. 8d. per oz. 

6. Find in £ s. d. the value of 32°8625 of 
£3 lle. 4d. 

7. What will be the rent of 5a. 2r. 16 p. 
at £4 2s. Gd. per acre ? 

8. Find the cost of 33 miles 6 fur. 180 yd. 
of telegraph wire, at £12 18s. 6d. per mile. 

9. What is the value of 1 ton 15 cwt. 91 Ib. 
at £1°4625 per cwt. ? 

10. Find the cost of 1 a. 3215 sq. yd. at 
28, 24d. per sq. ft. 


Answers to Arithmetic 
EXAMPLES 4 

1. £52 14s. 83d. 2. £164 185. 64d. 8. 
£381 17s. 3d. 4 £175 12s. Od. 5. £52 Js. 8d. 
6. £2083 6s. 8d. 7. £130 8s. 6d. 8. £3766 
2s. 6d. 9. 9 wk. 1 dy.2 hr. 37 min. 10. 1 wk. 
2 dy. 18 hr. 3 min. 18 sec. 11. 3 wk. 2 dy. 
3 hr. 33 min. 20 sec. 12. 13 tons 16 cwt. 
1 qr. 14 Ib. 8 oz. 5 dr. 13. 12 tons 3 ecwt. 
24 Ib. 14. 16 tons 10 cwt. 3 qr. 20 Ib. 15. 
I ton. 16.4 ]b.2 02.4 dwt. 6 gr. 17.10 Ib. 
6 oz. 9 dwt. 13 gr. 18. 175 Jb. 5 oz. 3 dwt. 
19. 4 miles 4 fur. 32 po. 5 yd.6in. 20. 27 miles 
99 yd. 21. 43 miles 1 fur. 9 ch. 24 lks. 22. 
48 lea. 7 fur. 25 po. 2 ft. 9 in. 28.2 a. lr. 
27 p. 29 yd. 16 in. 24 46 a. 1918 yd. 8 ft. 
143 in. 25.9 a.3 7r. 14 p. 53 yd. 26. 6 sq. 
miles 115 a. 4228 yd. 27. 169 cu. yd. 6 eu. 
ft. 200 cu. in. 28. 16 cu. yd. 17 cu. ft. 42 cu. 
in. 29. 30011 bush. 2 pk. 3 qt. 1 pt. 30. 
13153 qr. 1 gall. 

EXAMPLES 5 

1. 952 gs. + 88. 2. 222 fourpences+ 3d. 3. 
29988 half-crowns. 4. 112 half-guinens + 3 florins 
5. 1 ewt. 93 Ib. 5000 gr. 6. 5840 poles. 
7. 30408 crowns. 8. 2994 lb. 5 oz. 6 dwt. 


16 gr. 
EXAMPLES 6 

1. £21268. 10jd. 2. £21128.10d. 8. 5 cwt. 
15 Ib. 15 oz 4 £17 188. lldd. 5.4 a. 
4195 sq. yd. 8 sq. ft. 6. 60 a. 16 p. 293 yd. 
7. 2 bush. 1 pk. 3 qt. 1 pt. 8. £94 13s. 11d. 

EXAMPLES 7 

1. 277 miles 3 fur. 172 yd. 2. 4 tons 19 ewt. 
3 qr. 12 lb. 9 oz 38. £164084 48. 3d. 4. 
£16 Is. 9d. + 104 far. rem. 5. 304. 6. 6 half- 
crowns. 7. Giving 3 men 10s. each first, 
leaves £53 15s. 10d. — £1 10s, = £52 5s. 10d. to 
be divided equally amongst the 10 men ; which 
gives £5 4s. 7d. for cach. Hence, 7 men have 
£5 4s. 7d. each and the other 3 have £5 14s. 7d. 
8. Giving 2 men out of 7 twice as much as 
the others makes the share of the others the 
same as if there were 9 men. .*. 5 of the men 
get £11 9s. 6d. +9 = £1 5s. 6d. each. The 
other 2 men get 2 x £1 5s. 6d. = £2 lls. each. 
9. A bat costs as much as 5 balls. .°*. 1 guinea 
will buy 6 balls. Hence, the ball costs 21s. + 
6 = 3s. 6d. The bat costs 21ls.—3s. 6d. = 
17s. 6d. 10. At the lower price she saves 3d. 
on each dozen. .°. On 12 dozen she saves 
3d. x 12 = 3s. Hence, a% the lower rate, she 
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could have bought 2'dozen eggs for this 3s., 
i.e. the lower rate = 1s. 6d. per dozen. .*. The 
original price = 1s, 6d. + 3d. = 1s. Od. per 
. dozen.: 11. Selling price of 1 cwt. = 19d. x 
112 = 2128d. = £8 17s. 4d. .°. The gain on 
1 owt.=£8 178. 4d. -— £6 108.=£2 7s. 4d. 
12. A packet is given for 5 coupons, so that 
5 coupons = & cigarettes + 1 coupon. .’. 
coupons are worth 5 cigarettes—+t.e., a coupon 
is worth 1} cigarettes. 
cigarettes should be sold for 1d., and .°. 6} x 
12 = 75 for a shilling. 18. See correction of 
this example on page 708; the £29 15s. should 
read £29 5s., and the answer to the corrected 
sum is 1 sov.+ 1 half-sov. + 1 crown+1 half- 
crown + ls, + 1 sixpence = £11938. Now, £29 ds. 
+ £1193. = 15. .°. there are 15 coins of each 
sort. 
EXAMPLES 8 
1. 17948°6 + 29510 + 307 + 5400 + 729°825 
§3895°425 litres. 2. 1:°2345 + 4300 + 3529 
71°46 = 7901°6945 sq. metres. 3. 42 + 62:4 
27°56 + 4200 = 4331°9 arcs. 4. 2450°4 x 63 
= 1543875°2centigramme. 5. 90Hm.7 Dm.,cte. 
= 9072350 mm. This, divided by 47 mm., 
tives 193028 quotient, and 34 mm. remainder. 
Required answer is therefore 193028 timvs, and 
034 metre remainder. 6. 124°305 Kg. at 
25 centimes per Kg. = 3107°625 centimes = 
31:07625 francs. 7. 275 litres at 3°50 francs 
per litre = 275 x 3°5 = 962°5 francs = 962 fr. 
50 cent. 8 No. of sheets = 2700 mm. + 
LS mm. = 27000 + 15 = 1800. 9. 4 miles per 
hr. = 5 miles in 1} hr. .*. I walk 8 kilo. in 
75 min., t.e, 1 kilo. in 75 min. + 8 = 9°375 
min. 


-4- 
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EXAMPLES 9 

1. 587 and 997 are primes. [745 is 5 x 149; 
1073 is 29 x 37). 2. (i) 165 = 3 x 5 x 11; 
341 = 1] x 31; 18302=2x3x7»~ 3l. 
There is, therefore, no common factor except 
unity. (ii) 373. 8. (i) 17640, (ii) 58497, (ili) 
5012280. 4 1 Ib avoir.= 7000 gr. 1 Ib. 
Troy = 5760 gr. The L.O.M. of 7000 gr. 
and 5760 gr. is found to be 144 x 7000 gr. 
.. Reqd. answer = 144 x 7000 gr. = 144 Ib. 
Avoir. 5. Least no. which leaves no remainder 
= .C.M. of 42, 63, 81 = 1134. .. Least no. 
which leaves 40 rem. = 1134 +40=1174. 6. 
pat no. = 17 eights + 17 nines = 17 x 17 
= 289 pencils. 7. Ring together after L.C.M. 
of 2, 3, 5, 9 seconds = 90 secs. = 14 min. 8. 
Greatest weight of a coin= H.C.F. of 38875 
gr. and 2605 gr. =5 gr. 9. L.C.M. of 30 in. 
and 33 in. = 330 in. But in this distance first 


Hence, & + 1} = 6} - 


man takes 11 s and the second 10,\so that 
they are not em step” till ‘they have gone 
2 x 330 in. .*. Required no. of times = 1 mile 


~ - 660 ins = 96. 


ExaMPLes 10 

2. #9, 83. So, ft. 8. wh, 
6. 5733. 7. 1. 
12. 1. 18, 


1. 8, A dh 
dns vie & lg. 5. 1333. 
8. wi 9.28 10.1. 11. 1yy. 
12. 14 §. 15. 2}. 

EXAMPLES 11 e 

1. ‘524. 2. 560 min. 8. Share of third = 
(1 — } — #) of whole = 4} of whole. .°. ¥, of 
sum = Q2s., t.e.,sum = 728s. = £3 128. 4. Half- 
a-crown = § of the cost. .. Knife cost 4 of 
2s. 6d. = 2s. Hence, if the boy sells it to gain 
} of the selling price, this 2s. will be the remain- 
ing 3 of the selling price. Hence he must sell 
it for 4 of 23, = 2s. 8d. 5. Since the eldest had 
as much as the other two together he must 
have had half the entire sum. The second son 
had %. .°. Youngest had 1 — 4 — 3 =} of the 
sum. .°. Sum the father left = 8 x £450 = 
£3600. 6. Second has % eldest; youngest has 
§ of this, t.¢., #3 of the eldest. ... The eldest has 
a sum equal to 1 — #3 = 4? of his own share 
more than the youngest. .°. Eldest’s share = 
{4 of £73 28. 6d. = £120. The second has § of 
£120 = £75. The third has § of £75 = 
£46 17s. 6d. .*. The total money = £120 + £75 
+ £46 17s. 6d. = £241 178. Gd. 7. 3-016. 
8. Between 2 and 2°15, t.e., in } hour he does 
4 — }= 4k of his journey. But at 2.15 he atill 
has § to do. This will take him % + 7, =8 
quarter hours. He thus finishes 2 hours after 
2.15, te, at 4.15. 9. 3 oranges = 1 orange 
less than half the number she had before selling 
to D, t.e., 4 was half the number she had. She 
therefore sold ID 5 out of the 8 she had on 
leaving C. Similarly, she sold C 10 out of 18 
she had on leaving B; she sold B 20 out of 38 
she had on leaving A; and she sold A 40 out 
of 78 she had at first. Thus, required number 
= 78. 10. # of distance gone = 4 distance 
left. .°. Distance gone = 4 x § = & of distance 
left. He must thercfore have already gone 
7's of the whole distance. Now, 45; is (4 — 44) = 
i of the whole distance short of half-way. 

ence, 24 miles = 3 of the whole distance. 
.. Whole distance = 48 x? miles = 19} miles. 
.”. Reqd. answer = 4, of 19} miles= ,§, x 42= 
12 miles. 

[The answers to other examples wil’ appear 

tn due course.] 
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AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENT DEALERS 

The mere buying and selling of implements 
offers scarcely sufficient scope for a really smart 
man. Indeed, it is doubtful whether it would 
yield a living at the outset. It must be supple- 
mented by a working department in which estate 
engineering finds a place, or, on the other hand, 
the implement business may form part—as it 
frequently does—of a general ironmongery 
concern. 

The implement dealer will find his work 
change with the recurring seasons. Stock suit- 
able for display in May is very different from that 
sold in October. For all practical purposes, an 
agent has to be conversant with and hold stocks 
of four or five classes of machines. 


Classes of Machines. Starting with 
Michaelmas, the demand will be for what are 
categorically classed as cultivating implements. 
In October he will be pushing ploughs, harrows, 
cultivators, scarifiers, chain harrows, hand 
rollers, and the like. A month or six weeks later 
these will give place to food-preparing imple- 
ments, a class which includes such machines as 
chaff-cutters, turnip-cutters, oil-cake mills, corn- 
kibblers and grinders, root pulpers and slicers, 
About the same time, and right on with the new 
year, secding implements will be in demand. 

This carries us to March, when the agent begins 
to lay his plans for selling harvesting machinery, 
which includes grass-mowers, hay-rakes, hay- 
tedders and haymakers, the almost obsolete 
self-raking reaper. and: the now universally 
employed self-binding harvester. Then, after 
harvest, there is the rather small, but always 

ossible, chance of getting an order for a thresh- 
ing plant, including an engine, the total price 
of which may be between £200 and £400. As, 
however, the makers of such plants prefer to do 
business direct with the purchaser, only a well- 
established firm of implement agents stands 
much chance of getting such orders. 


Regular Selling Stock. Then all the 
ear round there is the sale of dairy utensils, 
utter-making churns, milk separators, tinware, 

including milk-cans in districts in close prox- 
imity to large towns, and cheesemaking plant 
in others. Besides, in certain parts of England 
the agricultural engineer is mixed up with cider 
making, and in nearly all he must needs sell 
galvanised iron feeding-troughs, pa pie etc. 

It is difficult to decide with how little capital 

an agent oan start with reasonable prospect of 


success. If the business is developed as one. 
department of a more comprehensive concern, 
£200 would purchase a well-assorted season’s 
stock; but to start) with anything less than 
£500 as an independent venture in selling, 
repairing, and manufacturing, in even a small 
way, would be to court failure. 

The cost of equipping a workshop in which 
the repairing of mowers, binders, and general 
implements could be carried on would run into 

200, for besides such simple tools as a drilling- 
machine and a smithy forge, a lathe and grinding 
machine would be necessary, and for producing 
power asmall oil or gas engine would be required. 
An implement business without a workshop 
department would not be practical, and the 
better the shop equipment the greater the 
prospects of success. A large part of an agent's 
business consists in supplying wearing parts, 
and in maintaining the farmers’ machines in 
good repair. The life of a plough, for example, 
is likely to extend to from ten to fifteen years 
in the hands of a careful farmer, and during 
that period it is a source of revenue to the agent, 
if the farmer remains ono of his customers. 


Renewal Parts. In our estimate we have 
accounted for £400 of the suggested £500 
capital. Some money must besunk in a stock of 
renewal parts, which need not necessarily be 
purchased from the actual makers of the im- 
plements. Castings, of course, should be 
obtained at first hand, made from the original 
patterns, as otherwise they will not fit the old 
parts without a lot of fitting, which involves 
expense. Other wearing parts are obtainable 
to standard gauge from firms to be found 
chiefly in and around Sheffield, who specialise 
in such things as the sections of mower and 
harvester knives, malleable parts which wear 
out, brass bushes in which the various shafts 
and axles work, the fingers on the bars of 
mowers and harvesters, the knives of root- 
machines and chaff-cutters. 


The Manufacture of Parts. Many 
parts can be made in the agent’s own shops 
during the slack seasons—spindles for mowers 
and crank-pins, for example, while some of 
the castings can often be obtained locally and 
finished to gauge or template in the shop. This 
course does not invariably mean economies in 
production and extra profits, but it often pays 
to make up in slack times goods which could 
otherwise be bought as cheaply from the large 
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nanufacturers, because thereby the services of 
ood mechanics can be retained all the year 
‘ound. 

Fields of Enterprise. The workshop 
also enables the agent to extend his opera- 
‘ions, and under the direction of a “live? man 
t affords opportunities of securing contracts 
which are only indirectly connected with 
wgricultural implements. 

In the present transitional stage of agricultural 
methods, the business in oil and petrol engines 
of small power offers great possibilities. A 
‘eputation for fixing smal! internal combustion 
>ngines is well worth winning, for there follow 
10t only farmers’ orders, but others from 
jutchers, printers, saw-mill owners, millers, 
yuilders, and turners, to mention only half a 
Jozen trades in which low-power engines are used. 

Windmills, or, as the makers prefer to call 
chem. wind-engines, are coming more and more 
nto favour for pumping water, and for these the 
‘armer and estate agent looks to the implement 
Jealer. Each order for a windmill necessitates 
ype-laying and the supplying and fixing of 
dumps, storage reservoirs and, at times, the 
sinking of wells. 

Yet again, water supply in country districts 
s often secured by means of the hydraulic ram. 
Tere, again, the pipe service would fall into the 
iands of the dealer. 

Sole Agencies. To get back to the com- 
nercial side of the business, a dealer must decide 
whether he will secure sole agencies or transact 
1is trade on the open system. In the former 
zase he bargains to sell this man’s ploughs and 
-he other’s mowers, and no other. In the latter 
1e buys and sells what he chooses or his cus- 
‘omers want. A mixed policy is usually the 
vest course. There is little to be gained, 
axcept a bare margin of extra profit, in hampering 
one’s self with such machines as chaff-cutters, 
and food-preparing machinery generally. One 
nanufacturer’s productions are about as good 
as another’s. It adds variety to the stock to 
show machines by two or more makers. The 
same remark applies to implements of cultivation 
and seeding, but not to harvesting machinery. 
3y taking up the sole agency for a binder, and 
aven for a mower, the dealer keeps down the 
stock of repair parts, and is enabled to win a 
‘eputation for promptness in breakdown emer- 
rae which frequently occur in the harvest- 
ield. 

Finance of Implement Dealing. The 
Jealer in agricultural implements is not at 
sresent in a vey strong position. A few years 
ago unsuccessful efforts were made in several 
sarts of England to form associations to prevent 
orice-cutting, which had grown serious. 

The financial practice of implement dealing 
is out of date. Long credit, which would not be 
‘olerated in many other trades, is demanded by 
che farmer. A year is not at all uncommon ; 
and the agent, unless well backed with capital, 
2a8 seldom the ability to take the cash discounts 
manufacturers are ready to allow for prompt 
ettlements. Since he cannot get payment of 
‘ccounts, the dealer must perforce be in debt. 
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The terms of trade between the manufacturers 
and the agents are nearly all on the basis of list 
prices subject to fixed discounts, which, however, 
vary with the price of raw materials. Thirty 
or thirty-five per cent. is a common gross 
discount for food-preparing machines; but that 
does not represent the profits of the business 
The British farmer expects substantial dis- 
counts from makers’ list prices. and the working 
expenses of an agent are so large that the agent 
is fortunate if he can make 10 per cent. profit 
on his capital after having. allowed‘ himself 
only a small sum for personal management. 


ANIMAL AND BIRD DEALERS 

By this heading is meant, not the sellers of 
farm stock and poultry, but the retailers of fancy 
birds and animal pets. The business is a minor 
one, and may be classed among those purveying 
luxuries. The former fact explains why so 
little is known about it outside the ranks of 
those who seek a livelihood by its agency, and 
the latter causes it to hae an to depression and 
prosperity more than do those shopkeeping 
trades which cater to everyday wants. 

The Decline of the Trade. Should 
the aspirant hankering after the possession of an 
animal and bird shop seek advice from those 
who have been in the trade for a quarter of a 
century or more, he will almost certainly receive 
the counsel, “‘ Don’t.”” A few decades ago birds 
were in fashion as household peta, Other 
interests have superseded the taste for birds of 
song and brilliant plumage, and from being the 
toys of the classes they have fallen to be the pets 
of the masses. This decline has made the bird 
and animal trade more than ever the sport of 
general trade depression. It also means that 
prices have fallen. From the frequent price 
of £5 to £10 the parrot has got down to 15s. to 
30s. Also, the breeder and the private owner 
have come into direct contact more than 
formerly, so that the dealer has little chance of 
making money out of show birds and animals. 

Present Condition. Yet, although the 
tendency of this trade for many years past has 
been far from encouraging, it is possible to make 
a livelihood in it if the district be favourable. 
An essential condition of profitable result is that 
the man who takes up the business should have 
a genuine love for animals and birds. Without 
such a love, he is certain to neglect them, and 
neglect means the sickness and death of his 
stock and pecuniary loss. 

Buying Stock. Many an entrant into 
the trade begins business with only £25-£50 
to spend, and this notwithstanding that he 
must pay cash down for this stock. Often 
the smallness of the capital is the best thing 
possible for the man. It prevents him from 
overstocking, and for an obvious reason the trade 
is one which should be worked upon the smallest 
stock possible. In the first place, the chief loss 
incurred in the business is by the death of stock, 
and the smaller the stock the smaller the risk 
of loss from death. In the second place, live 
animals are different from ordinary stock, 
The money which birds and animals cost in food 


reduces the profit upon their sale, and the 
longer they remain unsold the greater is this 
expense. 

There is no on and off season in the bird trade. 
It may be that occasionally—as, for example, 
when a dealer has developed a connection 
among the frequenters of a summer resort—there 
are a few months of the year which may be 
reckoned the harvest time, but the man who 
depends for custom upon the non-migratory 
resid in his neighbourhood finds his returns 
distributed fairly evenly over the twelve months. 
Exotic birds are sold in the spring and summer, 
and British wild birds trapped in summer and 
autumn sustain the business during autumn 
and winter. Then the return of spring sees 
the opening of the trade in exotics again. It 
would be possible, but unprofitable, to bring 
exotic birds into this country during the winter 
months. The change in climate would be too 
severe, and the death-rate would be high. 

Wholesale Importers. The wholesale 
merchants through who:3e agency the birds, 
particularly foreign birds, reach the retailer, are 
located chiefly in our ports London and Liver- 
pool. They do not hold general stocks all the 
year round. The usual custom is that every 
week the merchant issucs a circular to his 
customers giving a list of the birds he has and 
offcring them subject to being unsold upon receipt 
of order. Then it is a question of first come, 
first served. The birds are usually despatched 

passengor train, and the railway companies 
charge rates 50 per cent. higher than those pre- 
vailing upon ordinary parcels, and assume re- 
sponsibility for safe custody up to five shillings 
per bird. Ordinary parcel rates only may be 

id if desired ; but in such a case no onsi- 

ility attaches to the carriers, and most dealers 
find it profitable to pay the higher rate. 

Sick birds may, according to the rule of the 
trade, be returned to the wholesale importer, 
who seldom refuses to accept return. 

Profits. A trade with the risks and 
expenses which pertain to the sending of birds 
demands higher profits than belong to most 
departments of shopkeeping. It is usual to 
charge double cost price, but it is always well 
to get more when possible. One hundred per 
cent. on cost price may yield a living, but 
little more. But there are side lines which 
belong naturally to the trade, and these may be 
made to help considerably the annual balance- 
sheet. ‘There is the trade in cages and aviaries. 
Many retailers of birds are makers of cages also. 
The ability to undertake the manufacture of 
cages is rot given to every retailer of birds. It 
requires a Gcftness in wirework which one may 
acquire only by a practical Sar or a natural 
aptitued But anyone may at least sell the 
cages, They yield fair profit, seldom less than 
50 per cent. on cost price, and often more. As 
they do not occasion the expenses necessary to 
the handling of live stock, they may well be sold 
on smaller profits. 

Side Lines. The bird seed and food 
trade also naturally falls to the province of the 
retailer of birds, and returns about the same 


profit as cages. There are several firms who 
make a specialty of putting up bird food and 
bird medicines in convenient rtail packages, 
and an account with one of these is all that the 
retailer need open in this department. Advice 
will often be asked regarding the care of birds 
and the treatment of sick birds, The dealer 
recommends what he has to sell, and reaps a 
profit thereby. Another trade is naturally 
allied to the selling of live birds—the stuffing of 
dead ones. Yet the two are found united less 
frequently than they ought to be. They go well 
together. The one supplements the other, and 
skill in the art of stuffing is not difficult to 
acquire. For information on both its technical 
and commercial sides, readors may refer to the 
chapter on TaxtpERMY, which will follow in 
this course. 

Care of Stock. The care of stock is the 
most important department in the bird-dealer’s 
business. A bird worth twenty shillings when 
alive is not worth twenty pence when dead, and 
the chief aim is a low death-rate. The birds 
and their cages must be kept clean; the cages 
should be cleaned out every other day. Care 
in feeding is also essential. Many dealors think 
it necessary to study the food of each class of 
bird ; others, recognising that about half of the 
birds thrive best on canary seed and the other 
half on millet, feed all upon a mixture of the 
two. Hemp seed must be given sparingly. It 
is not desirable as a single Fret. 

Most foreign birds breed in captivity, but not 
many dealers adopt the breeding of exotic birds 
as a serious business. They prefer to turn over 
their stock rapidly, and regard it as the more 
profitable plan. Prize and show birds are also 
considered unprofitable as merchandise. Those 
who buy such birds are too expert in what 
prize birds ought to be and too exacting in their 
requirements. Also, the money sunk in prize 
birds per head is much more than in common 
varieties, and loss by death is much greater. 
While talkiug parrots fetch much more than 
others in which this ability is latent, few dealers 
set themaclves to teach parrots the art of speech. 
It seems to require more patienc and persever- 
ance than is possessed by tho avcrage dealer. 
There is no reason, however, why teaching birds 
to acquire linguistic ability should not be 
turned to more profitable account than it is. 

Animals. The heading of this article was 
* Animal and Bird Dealers,” but the treatment, 
so far, has concerned birds chiefly. There is 
reason in this. The major part of those who 
sell peta sell birds only, and those who dea] in 
animals as well find birds the most important 
part of their business. The general trading con- 
ditions which we have recited as applying to 
birds refer to animals as well. ‘<i 

The trade in wild animals is in few hands, and 
while the subject might have an academic 
interest for the reader, it can scarcely concern 
him practically. There is not room in these 
islands for many Jamrachs. 

But retailera of dogs, cate, rabbita, and other 
live pete, find the business not so profitable as 
those whose energies are chiefly occupied with 
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birds. Buyers are, 
The breeding of dogs 
able, and is not attended with much expense. 
A business which naturally springs out of the 
handling of animals is that of conducting an 
animal hospital. There are a few of these 
throughout the country, and, judging by appear- 
ances, nearly all are lucrative concerns. The 
wealthy who travel, or who migrate to the hills 
or the seaside annually, and who do_ not wish to 
- take their peta with them, do-not object to pay 
a good price to have these tended during their 
absence. The services of a man professing to 
make this a business are often more acceptable 
than those of an obliging friend whoseeks ne fee 
for acting as temporary custodian of the animals. 


ART DEALERS 

The tradeeof art dealing is, under certain 
circumstances, one of the most lucrative that 
can be followed, though in some respects there 
is none so precarious. With the necessary know- 
ledge, taste, and, what is even more important, 
capital, the profits that can be made far surpass 
those made in the avorage business, but without 
all these qualifications it is practically impossible 
for one to succeed as an art dealer. Granted that 
a man has the capital, he, to be successful, must 
possess that inborn sense of flair which will 
enable him to differentiate between the genuine 
and the bogus. This cannot be learnt ; it must 
be born ina man. And if he does not possess it, 
it is useless for him to contemplate becoming an 
art dealer. 

As an instance, a certain well-known dealer 
has had with him for four or five years as his 
right-hand man one who will never be com- 

tent as a dealer. Though in close touch with 

undreds of objects daily, he knows really little 
more than when he entered the business. In 
fact, he lacks the required jlair, or instinct. 
This same dealer, too, has a porter who, through 
merely handling the objects when dusting or 
packing them, can tell at a glance a piece of 
Worcester, Sévres, or Nankin porcelain, 
although he has been in the business only a 
year or two. Though practically an unedu- 
cated man, he has this instinct, and had he 
the necessary capital, would undoubtedly prove 
a successful dealer. 


The Knowledge Necessary. The 
acquisition of a knowledge of the peculiarities of 
the different objects that may pass through his 
hands is the first thing that the prospective 
dealer has to seek. ether he intends to 
become a picture dealer, printseller, or a dealer 
in china and furniture, the routine is the same. 
He may learn from books particulars regarding 
the lives of artists and engravors, information as 
to the periods of the leading craftsmen of past 
times, and particulars as to the foundation and 
distinguishing marke of the various china 
factories, all useful and necessary information 
in his business. But no amount of reading will 
explain to him the peculiarities of the different 
schools of painting, or the difference in the paste 
or glazeof the Bey of one factory from that 
of another. is information can be obtained 
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as a rule, more critical. 
is often extremely profit- 


by actual examination of the objects, and 
rl 2 no better school than the museum. In 
the National Gallery, for instance, one can find 
pictures ox t of number, all of undoubted authen- 
ticity, and splendid examples of each master’s 
work. And in the South Kensington Museum 
or the Wallace Collection will be found specimens 
of every kind of furniture, china, or art object 
in which a dealer is likely to trade. 

Experience and foresight are two ne 
qualities. The former can only be gamed by 
time, and the latter by watching the public taste. 
It is necessary not only to know what the public 
want, but one must also learn to know what the 
public will want ten years hence. A remarkable 
instance of the lack of this last quality can be 
given. When the Pre-Raphaelite movement was 
in its infancy, perhaps the most famous firm of 
art dealers in the world would have nothing to 
do with its productions. In fact, they ignored the 
artists and discouraged all intending purchasers. 
Time has proved how wrong their estimation 
was. 

The Auctionsroom as a School. 
Besides the galleries, a splendid school is Messrs. 
Christie, Manson & Woods’ famous rooms in 
King Street, St. James’s, London. There, durin 
a season, hundreds of pictures, engravings, an 
art objects of every class and quality come up for 
sale, and by constant attendance one may learn 
what class of works are in demand and which 
are in disfavour. The prices obtained at these 
rooms, however, must not be too carefully 
noted, for many things have to be taken into 
consideration. If the object sold comes from a 
collection of repute, it is practically certain to 
fetch a good figure, merely owing to the prestige 
of its owner; whilst a similar object, sold with 
little or no pedigree, may not fetch more than a 
tithe of the sum 

Having gained the necessary knowledge, 
especially where pictures are concerned, the 
dealer must have the courage of his convictions. 
If his judgment tells him a certain artist’s work 
is really good, he must not be affected by outside 
influences. The majority of his rivals are like 
sheep following each other’s lead, and have little 
ability to recognise real talent. This foresight is 
really the faculty of applying experience to 
present circumstances, or in other words, dis- 
cerning qualities which are bound to make the 
picture a saleable object. In pictures there 
should be something besides sentiment. There 
should be a strength, a force in the design which 
displays the handiwork of a capable artist. 
Other points must be noted by the dealer, which 
are that each work purchased is by the artist 
assigned to it, that it is not an early and un- 
important canvas touched upto give it an 
increased value. Pedigree plays a large part in 
the value of a picture, and one should be ever 
wary of acquiring a picture of which the past 
history is at all doubtful. 

Engravings. As regards engravings, 
Christie’s sales are a splendid opportunity for one 
to come into touch with the work of the leadin 
English and Continental engravers. For re 
study, however, the Print Room at the British 


Museum cannot be 


surpassed. There can be 
found engra of every period and every state. 
State is in a print, and unless one 


can distinguish one state from another, it is 
impossible ever to attempt to deal in prints. 

ings, more especially of the eighteenth- 
cen ish School, form a splendid example 
of the flights of Fashion. There is no ible 
reason why such prints should realise the huge 
sums which are given for them at present, for 
they aré not unique, like a fine picture. Let 
some other copies of one of them come to light, 
and ita rarity is gone, and the dealer is left with 
a print for which he can never hope to get 
the money paid. At present certain schools 
of engravings are altogether ignored, though the 
work is undoubtedly superior to that done by 
the later men; but even if a man has scores of 


these prints in his shop, he may not be able to - 


sell them, although it is an absolute certainty 
that they will one day regain their lost favour 
and return him ample interest on his money. 

Art Furniture and China. To deal 
in furniture, china, and objects of art generally, 
requires perhaps as much knowledge as any 
branch of dealing, besides much taste and deco- 
rative instinct. Every year fashion changes, and 
what may be in demand one season may 
unsaleable the next, and this has to be guarded 
against. Really good furniture by the leading 
masters of the craft will never depreciate. But 
there are certain styles which, with the taste of 
the moment, rise enormously in value, and then 
as suddenly decline. 

At the South Kensington Museum and the 
Wallace Collection magnificent examples of the 
work of the leading English and foreign masters 
will be found, and there are no better schools in 
which to learn. Study each piece and note its 
peculiarities. Notice the workmanship, the 
material, and finish. In this way only can the 
requisite knowledge be obtained ; and in time 
the earnest student will find himself uncon- 
sciously becoming familiar with the distinguish- 
ing features of each maker and period. Many 
items at the South Kensington Museum are 
priced, but these prices should be ignored, as 
they are no guide to valuation, for frequently 
their value since the price was affixed has, 
through change of fashion, largely increased or 
dec In the space of ten years a certain 
class of furniture may jump into favour, reach 
enormous prices, and just as suddenly fall into 
disfavour, simply owing to fashion. It is this 
changeableness that forms one of the pitfalls 
of the dealer. To be successful one must 
keep in touch with the market. Buy that for 
which you know there is a permanent demand, 
and leave severely alone anything that is likely 
to have but a fleeting popularity. 

The same remarks apply to the dealer in 
porcelain and pottery. tudy the different 
factorics at the museums. Commence with the 

lish, then continue with the Continental, 
and conclude with the Oriental factories. The 
first is the most desirable. It is the easiest 
to learn, and lacks many of the complications 
that will be found in the other branches. All 
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china, both English and foreign, is imitated, 


and only by long practice can the beginner 
learn to tell the real from the fake. Many 


English factories reproduce vases and 

in exact facsimile with those issued by the same 
factory a hundred years before, and though 
many dealers stock these reproductions, they 
should be bought and sold on the distinct 
understanding that they are not original pieces. 
A splendid school in which to learn the value 
of English china, furniture, and bric-4-brac are 
the rooms of such firms as Messrs, Puttick & 
Simpson, Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson & Hodge, 
and Messrs. Glendining, in London. At these 
rooms one will find on occasion choice little 
representative collections realising prices more 
in accordance with their market value. 

Old Silver-plate. The demand for old 
silver-plate has of recent years made it a 
most profitable branch of art dealing. But 
here, too, one needs to be thoroughly in touch 
with the principal makers of each country and 
pero their distinguishing features, besides 
earning all the mysteries of hall-marks and 
date letters. These latter can be learnt from 
books, but no amount of reading can teach a 
man the difference between the silver of Tudor 
and Stuart periods, or the characteristics of 
the work of the early silversmiths. This 
subject, too, can be studied at museums. In 
fact, the museum should be the home of the 
prospective dealer. Practically everything he 
requires can be found at the South Kensington 
and British Museums. 

Personal Relics. Relics of famous people 
in history are largely dealt in, but no objects 
are so liable to fluctuation. Personal relics 
with authentic pedigrees will realise any sum, 
but only experience will teach the sum to 
which one should go when acquiring them. 
Present circumstances are the great factor in 
affecting their value. The Nelson Centenary, 
for instance, simply flooded the market with 
relics both of intimate and slight connection 
with the famous admiral, and remarkable prices 
were paid for certain objects. Eventually, 
however, the market got overstocked, and a 
slump is practically inevitable. Relics should 
not only be considered from the point of view 
of relics, but they should also be viewed from 
an artistic point of view. A bust of Nelson, 
for instance, may realise a good price because 
it is a memento of a great man, or because it is 
a fine example of the art of sculpture. It is 
this broad view that the dealer should endeavour 
to acquire. 

In conclusion it cannot be too firmly impressed 
that art dealing needs much perseverance and 
patience. It is not like an ordinary trade, 
where in a few months the whole stock has been 
sold and replaced. Many things a dealer may 
buy may remain in his shop for years, and it is 
this fact which makes capital so indispensable. 
One must be able to sink a large sum without 
any absolute certainty as to when it will be 
returned. Some things are, of course, bought 
and sold within twenty-four hours, but against 
such instances there may be a score of objects 
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purchases for which no immediate buyer can 

found. 

Imitation Antiques. : 
unfortunately, is there so much dishonesty as in 
that connected with art objects and their sale, 
and at the very commencement of his career 
the prospective art dealer is faced with a difficult 

roblem which he is compelled to solve. Does 
fe intend to sell genuine objects only or does 
he intend to include in his stock items of a 
doubtful authenticity, and trust to his being 
able to sell them to gullible collectors as the 
real thing? There are those who say that 
art dealing and honesty cannot go together. 
But this is not true; there are plenty of 
dealers upon whose integrity one can place 
absolute reliance. If when starting busincss 
you sternly set your face against the fake, and 
refuse to have anything of the sort in your shop, 
it is bound to pay you in the end. Though 
you may by a trifling mis-statement make a 
few pounds, you may feel almost sure that if 
your customer discovers that he has been 
cheated he will nevor deal with you again; 
whilst once you get a name for straight and 
honest dealing you will have little difficulty 
in getting together a clicntéle of a permanent 
character. 

Of the text-books that are almost indispens- 
able the following can be procured with the 
knowledge that they are reliable: 

Bryan's “Dictionary of Artists and En- 

vers,” Whitman’s “The Print Collectors’ 

andbook,” Chaeffer’s “Marks on Old China,” 
Cripps’ “ Old Silver-plate,” Macquoid’s “ History 
of English Furniture,” the books of Chippen- 
dale, Sheraton, and other masters. 

In fact, as regards handbooks there is no end, 
though the average cheap little text-book so 
frequently published at present is by no means 
always reliable. 

But no opportunity must be missed of in- 
creasing the reference library, and as new editions 
and new books appear they should, if one 
wishes to keep in touch with art, undoubtedly 
be acquired. 

ARTISTS’ MATERIAL DEALERS 

The retailing of artists’ materials is a trade 
which can scarcely stand alore. It is not suffi- 
ciently large, and is usually added to some other 
shopkeeping business—such as that of astationer 
and print-seller, a painter and paperhanger, an 
ironmonger, and we even remember to have seen 
: chemist who handled artists’ colours as a side 

ine. 
Time was when technical knowledge of colour 
grind’ng and mixing was essential to the success- 

1 dealer in artists’ materials. These were tho 
days before the collapsible tube had usurped 
the p'ace of the hog’s b'adder as the receptacle 
of mixed paints. Now the manufacturers or 
wholesale merchants suppiy everything packed 
in convenient retail pac ages, and the retailer 
need have no special technical acquaintance 
with the wares he handles. 


Ease of Entering the Trade. The trade 
is one in which little bad stock accumulates. 
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In no trade, 


is 


There is therefore little loss on this score. 
Anyone thinking cf embarking on the sale of 
artists’ materials has only to put himself into 
communication with one of the large wholesale 
houses and he will be supplied with everything 
he wants. He need not open more than one 
account. 

The amount required to add an artista’ 
matcrials department to any business may vary 
from £20 to £100. Not more than the latter 
sum should be expended until a firm connection 
has been established. The keeping of stock 
would be attended with greater difficulty were 
it not that here also the manufacturer comes 
to thehelp of the retailer and provides him 
with a cabinet specially fitted for the stocking 
of the many oddments which artists require. 
The accompanying illustzation shows one of these 
stock cases. is particular one is by Messrs. 
Winsor and Newton, London, but all other 
good houses supply stock cases. 

The case illustrated is for the cautious man 
who is content to spend £25 on a stock of artists’ 
materials. The cost ‘s £18, with the glazed top 
compartment fitted with a representative assort- 
ment of the necessary sundries. The size of 
the case 3s 41 in. long, 30 in. wide, and 565 in. 
high at the back. The gross retail value of 
the articles which it contains is about £18, 
so that the man who has sold the contents with 
which he started, or their equivalent, has earned 
the case. 

Nature of Stock. The stock ccntained 
in such a case when purchased comprises a 
good assortment of cake, moist, and oil colours. 
watcr-colours, liquids, oils and varnishes, pencils, 
chalks, and crayons, and brushes for oil and 
water painting. Besides these things the 
retailer must purchase canvases, easels, drawing- 
boards, T and set squares, paper blocks, and 
sketch-books. The £7 left after spending £18 
out of the allotted £25 upon the fitted case will 
furnish a sufficient assortment of all these. Then 
the would-be artists’ colourman is ready to 
inform brush wielders in his neighbourhood 
that he is ready for their assault. 

Profits. The profits carried by goods 
such as we are discussing is in the region of 
334 per cent. on retail price, or 50 per cent. on 
cost price. That is to say, that the Is. article 
costs 8s. per dozen, and things at other prices 
proportionate to this profit. To some traders 
in other branches of shopkeeping the profita 
may seem high, but they are not more than 
remunerative. The dealer in artists’ materials 
may turn over the worth of his stock onl 
once a year. The man who enters the tr 
think'ng to make a connection for himself by 
giving pee of h‘s fourpence in the shilling to 
the public makes a great mistake. He will 
find that the trade is far too slow to make cutting 
tactics profitable. It is far more necessary to 
give the goods wanted exact to requirements 
than it is to sell 5 per cent. cheaper. in other 
words, quality is far mcre important ffian price. 
But, however much he may try to maintain 


‘catalogue prices, he will find it impossible in 


every case, The casual customer may be made 


to pay them, but professional artists have 
succeeded in instituting the practice of discount 
allowances, varying with the nature and price of 
the articles, ranging up to 25 per cent. Thus, 
when requested, the dealer must allow these 
artists discounts. 

The terms of payment usual in tne artists’ 
material trade depend upon the district. 
Accounts are usually journey accounts collected 
by the commercial travellers. This means 
three, four, or six months, according to the 
frequenc of the travellers’ visits to the town 
where the retailer resides. Some districts will 
not stand more than semi-annual journeys. 

A Department Worth Pushing. The 
selling of artists’ colours proper is a trade 
where enterprise cannot carry a man to the high 
success possible of achievement in many othcr 
branches of shopkcep- 
ing. The consumption 
of such goods in any m 
district. is strictly lim- a 
ited, and no amount 
of advertising or other 
methods of self-asser- 
tion on the part of 
the retailer will appro- 
ciably augment the 
volume of trade of 
the district. But one 
branch of the business 
which can be extended 
is that of supplying 
artists’ materials for 
students and children. 
A wave of desire for 
culture in the several 
grooves of art is at 
present inundating our 
country, and, indeed, 
the world, as never 
before, and is a field 
prepared for the artists’ 
colourman. 

Students’ colours, as 
they are called, are 
not of the quality 
necessary for the work 
of experienced artists. The student’s efforts are 
not intended to be permanent. Indeed, as ho 
attains experience and ability he frequent.y finds 
the records of his early clumsiness far too per- 
manent to be agreeable. Thus, students colour- 
boxes are inexpensive. They are more profitable 
than regular goods, and 40 percent., and some- 
times even 50 per cent., of the retail price is profit. 
Formerly, manufacturers of the first rank held 
aloof from this department, believing that their 
reputation 29 Bi we of high qualities would 
suffer if they descended to the qualities neces- 
sary for cheap colours. But wiser counsels now 
pore and the best firms in the trade no 
onger hesitate to attach their names to materials 
for the use of the student and schoolboy artist. 

Other Possible Departments. Students 
have need cf copies from which to work 
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and the dealers find this & profitable depart- 
ment. A drawing copy, costing sixpence, 
or sometimes only half that amount, may be 
hired at penny a week, and if the hirer forgets 
to return it for a few weeks, the price paid for its 
use may represent the price of the article. For 
coloured reproductions let out as copies the price 
i higher, usually threepence a week for good. 
copies, and their cost seldom exceeds a half- 
crown. The hire of copies is a department which 
ought to be encouraged. Payment is in pence, 
but pence mak : pounds. 

Many colourmen share in the present enormous 
trade in picture postcards, which yield from 50 
to 150 per cent. profit. The department yields 
some soiled stock, which, however, can usually 
be cleared. In any event, the profits can 
stand somo loss of this nature. 

The department of art 
dealing — that is, in 
pictures and prints— 
| falls naturally to the 
a ae share of the artists’ 

io colourman. Ith s been 
treated in the article 
immediately preceding 
this one. 

Tools and material for 
clay and wax modelling, 
for poker-work, for fret- 
saw work, and designs 
for amateurs in these 
arta, are also proper 
branches for cultivation 
by the artists’ colour- 
man. They require only 
moderate outlay for 
stock, and yield about 
the same rate of profits 

, a8 pertain to artists’ 
materials. 

Stock of a more ex- 
pensive nature may be 
attempted in drawing 
and mathematical in- 
struments. Some locali- 
ties —as, for instance, 
those in proximity to a 
technical school, engineering works, and 
architects’ offices—are specially favourable for 
such a trade. 

Selling on Commission. It frequently 
happens that the artist customers request the 
dealer in materials to undertake the sale of 
their work. Sometimes this is ombarrassing ; 
more often it is welcome, as it enables the 
retailer, without the capital necessary for the 
purchase of such things, to show them. Cus- 
tomers’ work should not be purchased. It may 
be shown with an understanding of commission 
in the event of sale. No definite rule can be laid 
down regarding commissions in such cases. It 
varies between 10 and 50 per cent., its size 
usually being in inverse ratio to the prominence 
of the artist and the quality of the work. 

Continued 
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ROCKS AND THEIR CHARACTERISTICS 


The Geologist’s Equipment, Classification of Rocks, The Two Great 
Divisions—Igneous or Crystalline, and Sedimentary or Stratified Rocks 


By W. E. GARRETT FISHER 


How Rocks are Studied. 
differ so widely in character that at Girst sight 
it might seem hopeless to devise any method of 
classification which should include them a 

e 


WE made acquaintance in the last chapter 
with the chief minerals of which the rocks 

of the earth’s crust are composed. We have 
now to study those rocks themsclves. They 
are divided into three main classes: tgneous 
rocks, sedimentary rocks, and metamorphic 
rocks, 
What is a Rock? In the first place, 
the student must disabuse his mind of the ideas 
commonly attached to the word rock. Ordinary 
language associates the idca of hardness with a 
rock. Geology takes no account of such a 
qualification. If the student looks back to the 
definition of a rock given in the last chapter 
he will see that it applics to all the types of 
matter which are to be found naturally existing 
in the crust of the earth. The bed of pebbles 
left on the convex side of a river bend, the 
great masses of loose sand which compose the 
scavbeach or the desert of the Sahara, the 
lumps of coal in the domestic scuttle, the clay 
and loam in our garden beds, the stone flags of 
the street pavements, the precipitous granite 
cliffs of Cornwall and the chalky heights of 
Beachy Head, are all equally rocks in the gceo- 
logical sense of the word. There is not 
even any scientific distinction between 
a mineral and a rock. Calcium car- 
bonate is a mincral if we consider a 
single crystal of Iceland spar, a rock if 
wo go to Carrara and look at the 
gigantic masses of marble of which the 
bills are there composed. Salt is a 
mineral in our salt-cellars, a rock 
when we think of the great beds of rock-salt 
which underlie parts of Cheshiro. But, as a 
rule, a rock is composed of more than one 
mineral, 
—jand the 
_| study of 
mineralo - 
.. | gy is thus 
~|a@ mneces- 
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18. GEOLOGICAL 
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Rocks 
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Yet to the geologist these rocks, like all 
others, present well-marked points of dis- 
tinction and similarity, according to which 
they can be arranged in a very 
small number of classes. He is 
guided by various considera- 
tions. First comes the structure 
of a rock under examination, 
as visible to the naked cye 
(macroscopic), or to the eye aided by lenses 
(microscopic). Then the chemical composition 
has to be investigated. Lastly comes the 
manner in which the rock-masses are arranged 
in Nature. All these ways of looking at rocks 
afford a clue to their classification, and throw 
light upon the history of the carth. 

The Geologist’s Tools. The geologist 
in the field, armed with such tools as he can 
conveniently carry, aims chiefly at studying the 
macroscopic characters of the rocks with which 
he meets. These tools include a geological 
hammer [18], with its head prolonged into a chisel 
edge at the back, used for chopping off fragments 
of rocks, and so finding out what their interna] 
appearance is—this often differs considerably 


from the appearance of the outside, which has 
been exposed to all atmospheric ae and 
has weathered into a modified form. To this 


hammer, the geologist’s chief instrument, he 
adds a pocket-lens, a knife with a hard steel 
blade for scratching rocks, a magnet, and a vial . 
of dilute acid—usually hydrochloric acid or 
spirits of salt (H Cl). With these instruments 
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Remains of internal bones of extinct 
cuttlefish 


he can generally make a rough guoss at the 
nature of any rock which he is likely to meet, 
and can collect specimens for the more detailed 
analysis of the laboratory. In addition, he 
catries 8 map of the district which he is examin- 
ing, 


(59, page 803], 
calculate the dip, 
of rock are inclined to the level surface. 
are used; they belong 


built up of 
question of their individual structure. 

Classification of Rocks. The sysiem 
of classification which is now universally 
adopted depends upon & natural distinction 
between the ways in which the two main 
classes of rocks came into existence, which has 
been worked out by the labour of several 
generations of patient students of the rocks. 
both in small specimens and in the great 
masees of Nature. We can but give here the 
briefest sketch of the conclusions which were 
thus reached. 

Crystalline and Non -«crystalline 
Rocks. If the student has access to any 
small collection of rock specimens, he will 
speedily notice one great distinction between 
them. Some of them show a distinct crystal- 
line structure—that 18, they consist of well- 
marked crystals of all sorts and sizes, held 
together by a more oF less abundant cement 

te. Ordinary granite [19] affords an 
admirable example. Other rocks, again, have 
no such structure, but consist of non-crystal- 
line particles held together by @ cement, or 
packed 80 closely as to adhere by their own 
cohesion. Sandstone [17], flint, and conglo- 
merate or pudding-stone afford good in- 
stances. Sometimes the crystals of which a 
rock is composed are 80 tiny that they can 


3M 


on the largest convenient scale—the 
Ordnance Survey sheets, one inch and six inches 
to the mile, are the best for this country. With 
the aid of a pocket compass and a clinometer 
or instrument for measuring 
slopes, he can orient himself in the field and 
or angle, at which the beds 


We 
shall see later on how these latter instruments 


to the wider study of 
geotectonics, OF the fashion in which the crust is 


the rocks which we have first to 
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ee laa fecticg affords us the first possibility 
Bidets “en vastentes Rocks. 
principle of rock classification 
must be studied in the field. If the student 
will visit a quarry or railway cutting, where 
he can sec below the normal surface of 
the ground, he will soon notice a well-marked 
difference between various kinds of rocks 
Some rocks are always arranged in distinct 
layers or beds parallel to one another—though 
not necessarily parallel to the surface of the 
ground—which are known as strata. These 
may be compared to the bricks in the work of 
a house. These strata [28] may be seen in a chalk 
pit, or where the railway runs through banks of 
sandstone, ot on the seashore in the face of the 
cliffs along the greater part of the South Coast. 
But they will be vainly sought in a granite or 
marble quarry, or where the sea breaks, a8 in 
Yornwall or North-cast Scotland, against pre- 
cipices of living granite. The existence Or 
non-existence of these layers in a rock afford 
another basis of classification into stratified 
and unstratified rocks. 

Fossiliferous and Non-Fossiliferous 
Rocks. The third line on which we may 
draw our classification is that of the presence 
or absence of organic relics or fossils in a rock. 
Some rocks, like chalk and coal, are composed 
almost entirely of such organic remains, though 
they may, as in chalk. be only visible through 
a microscope, Or, as in coal, be so thoroughly 
altered that their organic nature is only evident 
in exceptional cases. It is on the skeletons 
and bones, shells and teeth (20 and 21], and 
other hard portions of the anatomy of extinct 
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animals thus preserved in the heart of 
the rocks that we depend for nearly all our 
knowledge of the history of life upon the earth. 
We shall see later how they came there. Just 
now it is enough to observe that it is only in 
certain kinds of rock that these fossils are ever 
found, and so we may make a third distinction 
between fosetitferous and non-fossiliferous rocks. 

Now, if we study all the rock specimens that 
we can obtain in the light of these three different 
principles, a very curious and interesting fact 
emerges from obscurity. The three methods 
of classification all lead to the same result. With 
certain exceptions, which have led to the estab- 
lishment of a third intermediate class, we find 
that a rock which is crystalline is also un- 
stratified, and contains no fossils or relics of 
organic life. A stratified rock is almost always 
non-crystalline, though there are exceptions to 
this rule, which we shall encounter later, and we 
may expect to find organic remains in it, though 
it must be understood 
that by no means all 
stratified rocks are fos- 
siliferous. Lastly, if we 
find a tiny specimen of 
rock which contains a 
fossil, we may predict 
almost with certainty 
that the rock from 
which it came is non- 
crystalline in structure, 
and arranged in layers 
or strata. 

Thus, we have now 
atrived at two great 
main classes into which : 
rocks may be divided : ~ 4 

1. Crystalline, un- 
stratified, non - fossili- 
ferous. 

2. Non - crystalline, 
stratified, fossiliferous. 

Igneous Rocks. 
The names usually given 
to these families are de- 
rived from a considera- 
tion of the manner in 
which they were formed. This is not difficult, 
even for the beginner, to perceive. We 
know, from physical science [see course on 
Puysics] that crystals are formed when 
a body which has been molten or dissolved 
solidifies. Consequently, we say at once that the 
first class, or crystalline rocks, must once have 
been molten, since the only possible solvent 
(water) has little or no action upon them. These 
rocks, in fact, are all the product of something 
akin to what we now know in a degenerate form 
as volcanic action ;. they must have been poured 
forth from the earth’s interior in a liquid form, 
and have solidified in the place where we now 
find them. This also explains why they are 
not arranged in strata, any more than pig-iron 
or the slag of the blast-furnace, and why they 
contain no relics of organic life. These rocks, then, 
are usually called igneous, as having their origin in 
fire, or erupitve. We shal] use the former term. 
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22. GEOLOGICAL STRATA 


Sedimentary Rocks. The stratified 
rocks must have beén produced: in a different 
fashion. We can see how it was if we take a 
slab of sandstone, with its distinct beds or layers, 
and compare it with the sand of the seashore. 
The only way in which sand can be arranged 
in regular strata is by the action of water. The 
winds and tides churn it up till it floats for a 
while, then it gradually settles down and is 
deposited as a layer or stratum on the ocean bed. 
Another layer is deposited on that, and then 
another, till the first layers have s so far 
that the pressure of the sand and the ocean 
above consolidates them into a soft kind of 
rock. Meantime the living creatures in the 
sea have been dying and sinking down into the 
soft sand, where their perishable part decays and 
the hard part is left, to reappear as a fossil in 
the sandstone of a future age. Wherever there is 
a, piece of water that is sometimes comparatively 
quiet this action must go on. When the water 
is disturbed, it sweeps 
up particles of sand or 
clay or earth ; when it 
is quieter, they are 
dropped as a layer of 
practically equal thick- 
F ness all over the bed. 
The sea, with its winds 
and tides; lakes, with 
their periodical storms ; 
rivers, which run faster 
and fuller at one season 
than at another — all 
contribute to the forma- 
tion of stratified rocks. 
And since these rocks all 
originate from hardened 
sediments, the name 
usually chosen to de- 
scribe them is seds- 
mentary. 

Metamorphic 
Rocks. There is a 
| third class of rocks, 

which is due to the 
fact that the original 
formations have been 
altered by various agencies. Sedimentary rooks 
may have been bakodor even melted by later heat, 
like marble, which is merely limestone crystallised 
in solidifying under pressure. Igneousrocks may 
have obtained a falsely stratified structure, in 
conquence of pressure. us we find many rocks, 
of which the Gneisses and Schists are the best 
examples, and which seem to form a class inter- 
mediate between the othertwo. These are called 
metamorphic rocks, since they have been meta- 
morphosed or changed from their original nature. 
e igneous rocks are the oldest. The sedi- 
sage! rocks were formed from them by their 
gradual attrition to dust by natural processes of 
weathering, and the new manufacture of this dust 
into sedimentary rocks by .water. Thus, the 
igneous rocks are also called primitive, and the 
sedimentary and metamorphic rocks secondary 
or derivative. 
Continued 
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Sxorron I. GRAMMAR. 


Anomalous Verbs are verbs that do not 
form all their parte according to rule. The 
following are the most common : 

Posewm (Pote sum) =I am able; Volo =I 
wish ; Nolo (Ne-volo) =I am unwilling ; Malo 
(Magis-volo) = I prefer; Fero = I bear ; Fio= 
I am made, I become (used as the passive of 
Facto, make) ; Ho =I go; Queoand Nequeo = 
I can and I cannot ; Edo =I eat. 


Scheme of Conjugation. 
InpioaTiIvE Moon. 


Present. 

Singular. Plural. 
1. possum possumus 
2. potes potestis 
3. potest possunt 
1. volo volumus 
2. vis vultis 
3. vult volunt 
J. nolo nolumus 
2. nonvis nonvultis 
3. nonvult nolunt 
1. malo malumus 
2. mavis mavultis 
3. mavult malunt 
1. fero ferimus 
2. fers fertis 
3. fert ferunt 
1. fio _ 
2. fis — 
3. fit fiunt 
1. eo imus 
2. is itis 
3. it eunt 


Future Simple. 


Pot- . ero _—seris: erit erimus eritis erunt 


am es et emus etis cnt 


bis bit bimus bitis bunt 


Imperfect. 
.. eram eras erat eramus eratis erant 


I-- .. bo 


- bam bas bat bamus batis bant 


Perfect, Future Perfect, and Pluperfect. 


Potu- 
Volu- Li isti it imus dstis erunt 
Nolu- or bré 
Malu- : : ; a 
Tul- 2.oro eris erit Crimus eritis erunt 
—— 3, eram eras erat eramus cratis erant 
Iv- 
SuByunctivE Moon. 
Present. 
Poss- 
Me im is it imus itis int 
Mal. - 
Fer- 
a } am as at amus atis§ ant 
Imperfect. 
Poss- 
Vell- 
Noll- 
Mall- em es ct emus etis ent 
Ferr- 
Fier- 
Ir- 
Perfect and Pluperfect. 
Potu- 
Volu- 
Nolu- l. erim eris erit crimus eritis erint 
Malu- 
Tul- 2. issem isses isset issemus issetis 
—— issent 
Iv- 
IMPERATIVE Moop. 
Possum, Volo, Malo, have none. 
Present. Future. 
2nd Sing. 2nd Pl. 2nd Sing. 2nd Pl. 3rd Pil. 
* noli nolite nolito  nolitote nolunto 
fer ferte ferto fertote ferunto 
fi fite -—— _— — 
i ite ito itote eunto 
InFINITIVE Moon. 
Present. Pres. ‘pte. Supines. 
posse  potens (used as — 
adj. = powerful) 
velle volens _— 
nolle nolens ra 
malle — — 
ferre ferens latum, latu 
fieri — — 
ire iens (genitive eun- itum, itu 
tis) 


Perfect Partictple Passive. 

Fio and Fero have perf. ptc. pass. factus and 
latus. Factus is used with sum, etc., to form the 
perfect tenses of Fio. 
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Feror (passive of fero) has pres. indic.: 2. 
ferris, 3. fertur. 

Queo and Nequeo : Conjugated like Z). 

Edo (I eat) often changes some of its forms : 


- Ind. Pres. Ind. Pres. 
2nd Pers. Sing. 3rd Pers. Stung. 

edis of es edit or est 

Z Infin. . 


edere or esse 
Deponent Verbs. These are chiefly passive 
in form, but active in meaning—e.g., venor, 
venart = tohunt; utor, uti = touse. They are 
found in each of the four conjugations. They 


are conjugated like the passive voice of a verb — 


of the same conjugation: thus, Venor (like amor), 
venart, venatus sum. In the infinitive, however, 
they combine active and passive forms—e.g., 


Utor: 
Pres. infin. uti, to use 
Perf. infin. usus esse 
Fut. infin. usurus esse 
Supines. usum, usu 
Pres. pic. utens, wsing 
Perf. ptc. usus, having used. , 
Fut. pic.  usurus 
Gerunds.  utendum, -i, -o 
Gerundive. utendus 


The fact of their having a perfect participle 
with an active meaning makes thom very useful 
for translating the English ‘‘ having used,” 
‘“‘having hunted,” etc. Thus, for “having 
spoken thus, the queen died,” if we use the 

eponent loguor, loqui, locutus for ‘‘ to speak,”’ 
we can say /ta locuta, regina mortua est.” But 
if we used “dico “* for “to speak,” we could 
not use ‘ dictus,” which means “ having been 
spoken.”’ We should then have to say either 
(1) Ate dictis (these things having been spoken, 
abl. abs.) regina mortua est; or (2) quum ita 
dixiseset, regina mortua est. 


SEMI-DEPONENT VERBS. Afow verbs have an 
active present, and a perfect of passive form ; 
these are called ‘“‘ semi-, or half-deponents ”’: 
Audeo, I dare Perf. ausus sum, I dared 
Fido, J trust »  fisus sum, J trusted 
Gaudeo, J rejoice ,, gavisus sum, I rejoiced 
Soleo, [ am wont » solitus sum, J was wont 


Section II. SYNTAX. 


The Dative Case. 1. The dative is 
often used after the gerundive ptc. in — dus 
(and sometimes after other passive participles) 
where we should expect the ablative of the agent 
with the prep. ab—e.g., Hoc mths factendum est = 
this is to be done (must be done) by me. 


2. Predicative dative: that which a thin 
or person serves as, or occasions ; much us 
with sum, do, duco, and (especially with military 
terms, aurtlio, praestdio, subsidso) with verbs 
of motion—e.g. : 

Quinque cohortes castris praesidto reliquit. 

He left five cohorts as a guard to the camp. 

Quae res salutt nobis futt. . 

Which thing was for a safety to us—t.e., saved 
us. 
Tpse sibi odto erit. 
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He will be an object of hatred to himself ; 
lit., he will be for a hatred. 

Impedimento esse = to be a hindrance. 

Derimento esse = to be hurtful, etc. 


3. The dative is sometimes used where we 
should use a possessive pronoun or the genitive, 
to give greater emphasis to the person mentioned: 
Tum Pompeio ad pedes se projecerunt = then 
they threw themselves at Pompey’s feet. 

4. The dative is used after several verbs : 
With sum it denotes possession—sunt nobis mitia 
poma = we have mellow apples. All the 
compounds of sum (except possum) take a dative. 

Verbs signifying to Aid, Favour, Obey, Please, 
Profit, Injure, Oppose, Displeasc, Command, 
Persuade, Trust, Spare, Envy, Be angry, etc., 
take the dative, because they are really intransi- 
tive—e.g., Parce pio genert = spare & pious race, 
lit., ““ be sparing to.” 

[Although Impero (I command) takes a 
dative, Jubeo (I order) takes the acc. ] 

These verbs that take a dative cannot be 
used personally in the passive, but only im- 
personally—e.g., mihi persuasum est = 1 have 
been persuaded, Jit., it has been persuaded to 
me. 

A few impersonal verbs take a dative: libet 
(it pleases), liceé (it is lawful), acczdit (it happens), 


etc.—eg. libee mihi =I am _ pleased; ltt., 
it is pleasing to me. 
The Genitive Case. This denotes: 


1. Possession: this is the simplest and most 
natural use of the genitive—Cwsaris uxor = 
Casar’s wife. 

The gen. sing. of a substantive is often used 
as a predicate with a copulative verb, to denote 
such English ideas as Nature, Token, Function, 
Duty, Part, Mark, etc.—eg., Supientis est 
tempors cedere = it is (the mark) of a wise man 
to yield to circumstances. Cujusvis (gen. of 
quivts) hominis est errare = any man may err, 
it is (of the nature) of any man to err. 

2. The relation of whole to part: Partitive 
Genitive—e.g., mulit vestrum = many of you. 
Fortissimus Grecorum =the bravest of the 
Greeks. Duo horum = two of these. Ofteu 
used after the neut. sing. of adjectives and 
pronouns expressing quantity or degree, and 
with nthil (nothing), satis (enough), parwm (too 
little) —e.g., parum prudentiae = too little 
prudence. Altquid pulchrs (something beauti- 
ful) ; quid novi ? (what news ?). 

Also used after some adverbs, quo, ev, tum, 
ubi, etc.—e.g., ubt gentium = where in the world ? 
lit., where of nations ?; eo mstserartum = to 
such a pitch of misery ; and even ad td temporis, 
to that point of time. 

Note. (a) The whole of the city = tota 
urbe (not totum urbis); allofus = nos omnes— 
4.e., we all. For in these instances we are not 
dealing with a part. 

(6) It is equally good Latin to say “ vigints 
e suts servis misit’”’ as to say “‘ vigtnts servorum 
misit.”” 

3. Quality or Definition. This is very like 
the ablative of quality, and the substantive 


in the genitive is always accompanied by an 
adjective: homo infimt generis = a man of the 
lowest race; wr summae fortitudinie =a man 
of the highest courage ; puer sedecim annorum, 
.: a boy of sixteen years. 

4. Price. Used especially with verbs of 
Valuing and KEsteeming; contined to pluris, 
minoris, tant, quant: (and their compounds), 
magni, maximt, parvt, minim (probably through 
confusion with the old locative, which was the 
case used_in expressions of value)—e.g., Parvi 
sunt foria’ arma, nist eat consilium domi = of 
little value are arms abroad, unless there is a 
policy at home. [An old form nzhili is used in 
this connection. | 


5. The genitive is used after verbs and 
adjectives signifying power and impotence, 
innocence, condemnation, acquittal, memory 
and forgetfulness, and compassion—e.g., Parri- 
cidtt ewm incusat = he taxes him with parricide. 
Alt reminiacentes veteris famae, aetatis misera- 
bantur == others remembering their former re- 
nown, pitied their age. Capitis (or Capite) 
damnatus est = he was condemned to death. 


[For the genitive of the object exciting mental 
emotion after certain Impersonal Verbs, see 


next lesson. | 


Subjective Genitive and Objective 
Such a phrase as “‘the love of 
(1) God’s 
‘of God” is 
(2) Our love for God, 


In other 
words, if the genitive represents the subject of 


Genitive. 


God,” is capable of two meanings. 
love for us, in which case 
subjective genitive ; 
when ‘‘ God ”’ is objective genitive. 


a verb it is subjective ; if it represents the object, 
it is objective. 


(objective). 


SENTENCES TO BE .TURNED INTO LATIN. 


[There are no actual words for Yes and No in 


Latin. An affirmative answer is expressed by 
etiam, tta, factum, vero, verum, sane, ita vero, 
ita est, sane quidem, etc., or by the proper 
pronoun, as ego vero; or by the verb repeated 
in the proper person—e.g., sentio. A negative 
answer is expressed by non minime, minime vero ; 
or with the pronoun, minime ego quidem; or 
with the verb, non sentio. When the contrary 
is asserted by way of reply, we have immo, 


immo vero, ‘No, on the other hand,” “‘ Nay 
rather.’’] 


1. Do you think (begin the question with 
Num) to be like me (genitive, after 
simsits), or you? Certainly you do not think 
so. What then? Am I to call the sun or the 
moon or the sky God ? No, assuredly not. 

2. Why do you not enjoy what you have 
bought (say ‘“‘ the bought things,” perf. pte. 
pass. of emo)? Because I have bought them 
very dear. 


3. I was persuaded to remain ten days at 
Cicero’s house. 


Both of these genitives may 
be combined in a single phrase: ;Helvetiorum 
injuriae populi Romant = the wrongs done by 
the Helvetii (subjective) to the Roman people 
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4. What is harder th 

softer than a wave ? peng tere Mee oe 
5. He had come to such a pit 

ch of boldness 

that (ut) he was unwilling to abies the general. 

6. Always in a State those who have no 


wealth (ray, those to whom there are no resources) 


envy the good (citizens). 


a "Trey ape ) Vergil we read about the taking 


KEY TO ABOVE SENTENCES, 


Y ° . . 
r ]. Num tu mei similem putas esse aut tui 
eum? Profecto non putas. Quid ergo ? 


Nolem dicam aut lunwm aut coehim deum ” 
Minime vero. 


2. Cur non 
frueris ? 
emi. 

3. Mihi persuasum eat ut decem dies apud 
Ciceronem mancrem. 

4. Quid est durius saxo, quid mollius unda ? 

5. Eo audacia venerat ut imperatori parere 
nollet. 

6. Semper in civitate, quibus opes nulle 
sunt, bonis invident. 


7. Apud Vergilium de capta Troja legimus. 


Szction ITT. TRANSLATION. 

Put into English : 

Si linguis hominum loquar et angelorum, 
caritatem autem non habeam, factus sum aes 
resonans aut cymbalum tinniens. Et si habeam 
prophetiam et noverim mysteria omnia, om- 
nemque cognitionem, et si habeam totam fidem, 
adeo ut montes transferam, caritatem autem 
non habeam, nihil sum. Et si insumam alendis 
egenis’~’ omnia que mihi suppetunt, et si tradam 
corpus meum ut comburar, caritatem autem 
non habeam, hoc nihil mihi prodest’’’, Caritas 
iram cohibet, benigna est caritas, non invidet 
caritas, non agit perperam, non inflatur: non 
agit indecore, non querit que sua sunt, non 
exacerbatur, non cogitat malum. Non gaudet 
injustitia, gratulatur autem veritati; omnia tegit, 
omnia credit, omnia sperat, omnia sustinet : 
caritas nunquam excidit: sed et prophetix 
evanescent, et lingu® cessabunt, et cognitio 
evanescet. Ex parte enim cognoscimus, et ex 
parte prophetamus. Postquam autem advenerit 
quod perfectum cst, tune quod est aliquatenus. 
aut inutile, tolletur. Quum essem infans, ut 
infans loquebar, ut infans sapiebam, ut infans 
ratiocinabar: postquam autem factus sum 
vir, ut inutilia swstuli’”’ que infantis erant. 
Cernimus enim nunc per speculum et per 
enigma, tunc autem coram cernemus: nunc 
novi aliquatenus, tunc vero amplius cognos- 
cam, prout amplius edoctus fuero. Nunc vero 
manet fides, spes, caritas, tria hc’: maxima 
autem harum caritas. 

Notes. (a) dative of gerundive = for feeding 
the needy. - 

(b) from prosum, prodesse, profui. 

(c) Ut with indic., or used without a verb, 
means ‘ as.”’ 

(d) perfect of tollo (borrowed from suffero). 

[For English of the above, see 1 Cor. xili.] 


emptis (abl. after fruor), 
Quod (or quia), maximi (or maximo), 


Continued 
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VERBS—eontinued. 
COMPLETE CONJUGATION OF THE 
' VERB “TO SEE.” 
Active Voice.—Infinitive Mood. 
Preaent Indefinite : (To) see 
Present Incomplete : (To) be seeing 
Perfect : (To) have seen 
Continuous Perfect : (To) have been seeing 
Participles. 
Incomplete: Seeing. Perfect; Having seen 
Continuous Perfect : Having been seeing 
Indicative, Mood. 


Past. PRESENT. Furure. - 
Indefinite. 

T saw I see T shall see 

(or, did see) (or, do see) 

Incomplete. 
I was seeing Iamseeing I shall be seeing 
Perfect. 

T had seen Ihave seen I shall have scen 


Continuous Perfect. 
T had been T have been I shall have been 
secing seeing seeing 
Imperative Mood. 
Singular: See (thou). Plural: See (ye) 


Subjunctive Mood. 


Past. PRESENT. 
Indefinite. 
I saw I see 
T should see I may see 
T might see 
Incomplete. 
I were seeing I be seeing 
T should be seeing I may be seeing 
T might be seeing 
Perfect. 
T had seen T have seen 
T should have seen I may have seen 


I might have seen 
Continuous Perfect. 


T had been seeing I have been seeing 
I should have been seeing I may have been 
I might have been seeing secing 
Passive Voice.—Infinitive Mood. 
Indefinite. Perfect, 
To be seen To have been seen 
Participles. 


Indefinite : Being seen. 
Perfect : Seen, or having been seen. 
Indicative Mood. 


Past. PRESENT. FUTURE. 
Indefinite. 
I was seen I am seen I shall be seen 


Incomplete. 
Twas being Iam being I shall be being 


geen seen seen 
Perfect. 
T had heen I have been I shall have been 
seen seen seen 


(No Continuous Perfect in the-Passive.) 
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By Gerald K. Hibbert, 
Ss : Bo (thou) sem 
Plural: Be (ye) seems ae ay 

Subjunctive Mood. 
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Past. o, . * 
Indefinite. 
I were seen I be seen 
I should he seen T may be sepr 
I might he seen 
Incomplete. 
I were being seen T be being seen 


I should be being seen I may be being seen 
I might be being seen 


Perfect. 
T had been seen I have been seen 
T should have been seen I may have been 
T might have been seen seen 


The four simple tenses of the Active Voice are 
now given in full : 
Indicative Mood. 
Past InpEFINITE. PRESENT INDEFINITE. 


I saw Wesaw = Isee We see 
Thou sawest Yousaw Thou seest You see 
He saw They saw Hesees They see 


Subjunctive Mood. 
Past INDEFINITE. PRESENT INDEFINITE. 
(Same as Indicative.) I see We see- 
Thou see You see 
He see They see 
The Compound Tenses are conjugated exactly 
like the corresponding tenses of “be” and 
“have,” except those tenses of the subjunctive 
containing may, might, and should. These will 
he dealt with below. 
Impereonal Verbs. In such expressions 
as ‘' it thunders,” ‘it hails,” ‘it behoves,” 
“it seeme,”’ the subject is general and undefined. 
The + does not represent any definite noun as 
the subject. In “it thunders,” for example, 
there is no particular # that is thundering: we 
simply mean “there is thunder somewhere.” 
These verbs are therefore called Jmpersonal, 
there being no person expressed or understood 
as subject. They are always in the third 
person singular, though. of course, they can be 
of different tenses—e.g., s thundered, + will 
hail. While +s is usually employed as the 
grammatical subject of such verbs, occasionally 
there is no subject expressed at all: as, me- 
thinks (= it seems to me), meseems, maybe ; 
also, tf you please, which strictly means 3} ¢t¢ 
please you, tt being subject and you object. 
Auxiliary and Notional Verbs. If 
we compare the sentences “I have lost six- 
pence” and “I have sixpence,” we see a great 
difference in the two uses of have. In the first 
sentence it has no meaning of ite own, but simply 
‘‘ helps ’’ to form the Present Perfect tense of 
“lose.” In the second sentence, it has a mean- 


ing of its own, namely, “I: ” In the 
first case it is an Auxsiary helping) Verb, in 
the second a Notional Verb (sometimes called 
Princtpal). The same applies to shall, will 
may, do, be—eg., “I shall go to-morrow % 


s 


Defective Verbs. All 


the ahove- 
mentioned verbs (except have and be), when 
used as 


liaries, are “ deficient ” in certain 
tenses. They have no infinitive and no par- 
ticiples (€.9-5 we cannot say “to shall” or 
“ shalling ”), and, therefore, have no compound 
tenses. Of course, when used as notional verbs, 
they are not necessarily defective. Thus, “ to 
will” (meaning “ to resolve”) has all the com- 
pound tenses, “I have willed,” etc. 


l. DO. 
Infinitive Mood. 

Indefinite, (To) do; Incomplete (or Imprr- 
fect), (To) be doing ; Complete (or Perfect), (To) 
have done. 

Participles. 

Imperfect, doing ; Perject, done ; 
Compound Perfect, having done. 
Indicative Mood. 

Past Indefinite. Present Indefinite. 


T did We did Ido We do 

Thou didst You did Thoudoest You do 
or dost 

Ne did They did He doeth They do 
or doth 
or does 


When used as & notional verb, do is con- 
jugated in full; but when as an auxiliary, only 
the present and past indefinite aro used (do and 
did). Doest and doeth are only used in the 
notional sense—e.g., ‘‘ Doest thou well to bo 
a 2 93 

n such phrases as “ That will do,” ‘“ How 
does this do?” the do is quite a diffcrent ver), 
meaning “ to suit, to avail” (from Anglo-Saxon 
dugan). We ought not to use did as the past 
tenne of this do, though we are constantly using 
phrases like “I was anxious to see how it 

39 


did. 
2. WILL. 


Indicative Mood. 
Past Indefinite. 


I would We woula 
Thou wouldst You would 
He would They would 
Present Indefinite. 
I will We will 
Thou wilt You will 
or willest* 


He will, willeth*, They will 
or wills* 


Subjunctive Mood. 
Past Indefinite, I would, etc. (same as Past 
Indicative). 
(No Present Tense.) 
«The forms wiillest, willeth. and wills are not 
used when the verb is an auxiliary. When wil 
means ‘‘ to exercise the will,” or “to bequeath 
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by will.” it has oe fall conjugati 
all conjugation—e.g,, * This 
OTe a tot of hin Gt aed ay a 
im that willeth, 
Tunneth,” etc. (Romans). ails 


The past indicative would is used ea an 
auxiliary only in reported (or indirect) speech, 
to take the place of will in direct speech—e.g., 

He will come soon” (direct); “He said that 
he would come soon ” (indirect). 

Wsll is also used to express a customary or 
frequently repeated action—as: “He will play 
for hours,” “When he was young, he would 
pent : whole days in the fields and hedge- 
ows. 


Won't comes from tol, an old form of will, 
_ When will is an auxiliary verb, it has no 
infinitive, no imperative, and no participles 
(consequently, no compound tenses). 
3. SHALL. 
Indicative Mood. 
Past Indefinite. 
T should We should 
Thou shouldst 


You should 
He should 


They should 
Present Indefinite. 
1 shall 


We shall 
Thou shalt You shall 
He shall They shall 


Subjunctive Mood. 
Past Indefinite. 
T should 


We should 
Thou shouldest You should 
or shouldst 


He should They should 
Present Indefinite. 
(Nonc.) 

No Infinitive, Impcrative, or Participles, 
whether used as auxiliary or as notional verb. 

The past indicative should is used as an 
auxiliary only in reported specch, representing 
shall in direct speech. 

Shall comes from Anglo-Saxon sculan = to 
owe, and hence arose the meaning of obligation— 
as: “He shall do it,” “You should answer 
when your mother speaks.” When shall retains 
this idea of ‘ obligation ” it is a notional verb ; 
used as an auxiliary, it loses this force. 

Both shall and will are followed by the 
infinitive without to—as: ‘‘ He wtll not come. 


4, MAY. 


Indicative Mood. 
Past Indefinite. 


I might We might 
Thou mightest You might 
He might They might 
Present Indefinite. 
I may We msy 
Thou mayest You may 
or mayst 
He may They may 


Subjunctive Mood. 
(Same as Indicative.) 
Might geta the g from the Anglo-Saxon form 
of may, which was maeg (German, mégen). 
May has no infinitive, imperative, or par- 
ticiples ; and in its indicative mood it is never 
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auxiliary, but always notional—eg., ‘“ You 
may go” (t.e “ You are permitted to go’), 
The fish might be seen rising at any hour 
almost” (#.e., it was possible to see them). Jn 
the subjunctive mood, of course, it can be an 
auxiliary—e.g., ‘‘ We eat in order that we may 
livo,’ “‘May it be so,” ‘TI am come that 
they might have life.” 

There is a totally distinct verb “to may,” 
meaning “to gather may-blossom.” This verb 
is fully conjugated in the active voice, as “O 
that we two were maying.” Being intransitive, 
it has no passive. ] 

We have now discussed al] the auxiliary 
verbs, namely, be, have, do, will, shall, and may. 
The following three verbs, can, must, and 
ought, are sometimes called auxiliaries ; but 
they do not i to form any tense, mood, or 
voice of any verb. 

5. CAN. 


Indicative Mood. 
Past Indefinite. 


T could We could 

Thou couldest You could 
or couldst 

He could They could 


Present Indefinite. 


T can We can 
Thou canst You can 
He can They can 


Subjunctive, Mood. 
Past Indefinite. Present Indefinite. 
(Same as Indicative. ) (None. ) 

No Infinitive, Imperative, or Participles. 

Can is from an old verb cunnan, meaning “‘ to 
know’ (German, kénnen). “I can read” 
therefore really means “‘ I know how to read ”— 
e.g., Lyctdas, “ He knew tosing.”” We have this 
meaning still preserved in ‘to con,’’ and in tho 
Scotch “to ken.” “Cunning” is the old 
imperfect participle of this verb, and couth the 
past participle (cf. uncouth, which meaner 
unknown and therefore strange). 

As can originally meant “to know,” it re- 
quired no infinitive—c/. Hamlet, ‘They can 
well on horseback”; Lay of the Last Min- 
strel, ‘* Other prayer can Inone.” Bacon even 
has “ not to can.’ 

The J of could does not belong to the verb ; 
it was inserted owing to a false analogy with 
should and would. It should strictly be spelt 
coud. 

Can is always a notional or principal verb— 
eg., ‘I can write ” (t.e., ‘“* lam able to write ’’); 
““1 would if I could” (1.e., “1 would if I were 
able’’), To call such sentences examples of the 

‘Potential Mood” is absurd; in the first 
sentence can is a simple indicative, and in .the 
second, could is a simple subjunctive. 
[To can, meaning “‘ to put into a can,” is, of 
course, quite regular. ] 


6. MUST. 

Like can, this is always a notiona] verb. It 
has no inflexions for tense or person, all the 
persons of each number of each of the two 
indicative tenses being alike must. It has no 
subjunctive, infinitive. imperative, or participles. 
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The old form of the present indicative was! 
I mot, Thou most, He mot, which shows that the 
s does not strictly belong to the first and third 
persons singular. 

The past indicative must is used only in re- 
ported speech—e.g., ‘‘ I must go” (direct speech, 
present tense), “He said that he must go” 
(indirect, past tense, meaning “that he was 


obliged to go ’’). 
s . 7. OUGHT. 


Ought is the past indefinite tense of owe. 
Thus, in Shakespeare’s ‘‘ King Henry IY.” the 
hostess says, ‘‘He said this other day you 
ought (= owed) him a thousand pounds.” It is 
now used as a present, in the sense of moral 
obligation, as “I ought to be a better man.” 

ith both must and ought, to express a past 
tense the verb following requires to be in the 
perfect infinitive, as ‘‘ I ought to have done it at the 
time,” ‘“‘ You must have enjoyed your trip.” 

Owe originally meant to own, to possess, as 
‘* This is no mortal business, nor no sound that 
the earth owes’’ (““ Tempest’); ‘I am not 
worthy of the wealth I owe” (‘‘ All’s Well ’’), 
and the modern adjective own is the past par- 
ticiple of this verb (“Give me back my own 
money ”’ means “ Give me back the money you 
possess for mo ”’). 

Owe, “to be in debt,” is quite regular: 
I owed, I shall owe, etc. 


8. DARE (to venture). 

The third person singular of the present 
indicative is properly “he dare,” not “he 
dares.”” The reason is that “I dare” is an old 
past tense, and is not really a present at all— 
e.g., ‘‘“Mine unworthiness, that dare not offer. 
ete.” (“Tempest ’’). We now use “I durst ” as 
the past tense of dare, followed by the infinitive 
without ¢o, as “He durst not do it.” When 
dare is a transitive verb meaning “‘ to challenge.” 
it is roy regular (past tense dared, as ‘‘ She 
dared him to come on ’’). 

9. NEED 

When to need means “‘ to lack, to be in want 
of,” it is perfectly regular. But when it means 
‘to be under the necessity of doing a thing.” 
the third person singular present indicative is 
often ‘‘ he need,’’ not ‘‘ he needs,” as, “ He need 
not go just yet.” Contrast this with “‘ He needs 
brains "—i.e., ‘he lacks brains.”? Note that 
needa in sentences like “ Such things must needs 
be” is an adverb. In the Authorised Version of 
the Bible the usual form of the third person 
singular present indicative is needeth. 

10. WIT (to know). 
Indicative Mood. 
Past Indefinite. 


I wist We wist 
‘Thou wist You wist 
He wist They wist 
Present Indefinite. 
T wot We wot 
Thou wottest or wost You wot 
He wotteth or wot They wot 


PRESENT INFINITIVE—To wit. 
PRESENT PARTICIPLE—Witting or wotting (ef. 
aunurtting, Milton wnweeting). 


Hixamples : | 
«Twas I did the thing you wot of” (“Two 
(fentlemen of Verona "’). a 
“Vy master wotteth not what is with me in the 
“house” (Genesis). e 
‘Ho that was healed wist not who tt was ” (St. 


John). 
this sa is hardly ever used now, except the 
infinitive fo wit in the sense of “ namely,” “ that 
ix to say,” representing the Anglo-Saxon gerund 

fo witanne. 


11. QUOTH. 

Quoth is the past tense of cwethan ( = to say— 
note the infinitive termination an). It is viaed 
only in this tense, and only in the first and third 
persons singular. It always comes before its 
subject, as quoth he, and is used parenthetical! 
for ‘‘said I,” “said he.” Examples: “ Quoth 
the raven, ‘Nevermore’,” “‘To tame your 
fierce temper,’ quoth she ” (Browning). 


12. ME-THINKS. 

This is not “I think,” but “ it seems to me,” 
the me ue dative or indirect object, and 
thinks being third person singular present indica- 
tive of th = toseem. The only forms in use 
are me-thinks and me-thought. Milton has the 
form him thought—‘‘ Him thought, he by the 
brook of Cherith stood.”’ In “ Richard III.,” 


Act iii. Scene 1, some read “ Where it thinks 
hest unto your royal self.” 


13. LISTS. 
In me-lists = st ‘pleases me, and him-listed, lists 


is an impersonal verb (cf. “when and where 
likes [pleases] me best” —‘* Paradise Regained ”’). 
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fist is also used personally. as “The wind 
bloweth where it listeth,” ““Whithersoever the 
governor Isteth.”? 

144. WORTH. 

This ver} is used only in the third singular 
present subjunctive, expressing » wish, as, 
‘Woe worth the day” = “ May woe hefall the 
day ” (day being indirect object or dative). It 
is from the old verb weorthan=to become 
(German, werden). 


15. HIGHT. 

Hight means “ was called,” “was named.” 
It is from an old verb hatan, “to be named ” 
(German, heissen)—e.g., That shallow vassal . .. 
hight Costard ” (‘ Love’s Labour Lost”). 

16. DIGHT. 


This is past participle of dittan = to deck, to 
adorn—e.g. : 


_“ With their small feet purple-sandal'd 


And their arms with bracelets dighé.” 


“Who checks at me, to death is dight.” 
(Marmion. ) 
EXERCISE. 
_ Explain every should and would in the follow- 
ing : 
She would often say “ Would I were a man! 
I should have been. for then I would have shown 
the world a lesson it would never forget.” I 
would reply that I should not attempt to argue 
with her lest she should get angry ; but T now 
often think that I should have done so. For 
perhaps I should have convinced her that it 
would not have been so easy. Should I, or should 
T not, I wonder ? 


Continued 
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THE NOUN. 


Gender. 

“1. In French there are only two genders, 
masculine and feminine (le masculin, le féminin.) 
The rules for ascertaining the gender of nouns 
are based on their meaning or on their ending. 

GENDER ACCORDING TO MEANING. 
1. MascuLine. 
(a) Nouns indicating males are masculine : 
le soldat, the soldier; le marin, the sailor; 


janvier, January. jullet, July. 

férrier, February. acit, August. 

mars, March. septembre, September. 
avril, April. octobre, October. 

mat, May. novembre, November. 
quin, June. décembre, December. 
printemps, spring. autommne, autumn. 


été, summer. hiver, winter. 

The mid-month is formed by prefixing mr-, 
and in that case the noun becomes feminine : 
la mi-janvier, la mi-avtt, 


le capitaine, the captain; le laboureur, the 
husbandman. 

Exceptions are: une connatesance, an acquain- 
tance ; une dupe, adupe ; une personne, a person ; 
une victime, a victim; and some military terms, 
such as: une sentinelle, a sentry; une recrue, 
a recruit, which are feminine. 

(b) The names of the days of the week, of the 
months, and of the seasons are masculine. 
They are : 


dimanche, Sunday. 7 mercredi, Wednesday. 
lunds, Monday. jeudi, Thursday. 
mardi, Tuesday. vendredt, Friday. 


sameds, Saturday. 


(c) The names of trees and shrubs are mascu- 
line: le chéne, the oak; le hétre, the beech, 
le pommier, the apple-tree ; le roster, the rose-bush. 


Exceptions are: une aubépine, a- hawthorn ; 
la bruyére, heather ; la bourdaie, the black alder ; 
une hiéble, a dwarf elder; la ronce, the briar; 
la vigne, the vine; wne yense, an evergreen oak, 
all of which are feminine. 


(d) The names of metals, minerals, gases, and 
chemical substances are masculine: le fer, iron; 
le mercure, mercury : l oxygéne, oxygen ; le nitrate, 
nitrate ; létain, zinc ; le manganese, manganese ; 
le jate, jet. 
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Exceptions are: Pargile, clay; Pagate, agate; 
la crate, chalk ; la howtlle, sea-coal ; lachauz, lime. 

(ec) The names of colours are masculine: 
le rouge, red ; le bleu, blue ; le blanc, white. 

An exception is la sépia, sepia—e.g., un dessin 
ala 4 ea a sepia drawing. 

(f) Names of languages are masculine: le 
francais, French ; anglats, English. 

(7g) Names of weights and measures (in the 
eae system) are masculine: le mééfre, le 

ttre. 

Exceptions: Some of the old names that are 
occasionally used, particularly for the literal 
translation of English weights and measures, 
are feminine : 

une aune, an ell. 

une brasse, a fathom. 

une coudée, a cubit. une pinte, a pint. 

une lieue, a league. une quarte, a quart. 

(k) The points of the compass are masculine : 

le nord, north. Vest, cast. 
le sud, south. Pouest, west. 

(t) The names of mountains are masculine, 
except in some plural forms, as: les Alpes, les 
Pyrénées, les Vosges, les Cévennes, which are 
feminine. 

(j) All words belonging to other parts of 
speech are masculine when used as nouns: le 
sublime, un sixiéme (one-sixth), le manger et le 
boire (eating and drinking), les mais et les si 
(but’s and if’s). 

2. FEMININE. 

(a) Nouns indicating females are feminine: 
la mére, the mother ; la acur, the sister. 

Exceptions: The following nouns remain 
masculine even when applied to women : 

un amateur, a lover or un petntre, a painter. 
fancier (of animals, un philosophe, a philo- 


ane livre, a pound. 
une once, an ounce. 


art, etc.). sopher. 
un ange, an angel. un possesseur, &® poOs- 
un artisan, an artisan. SeSSOr. 


un auteur, an author. 

Un censeur, & CeNSOr. 

un chef, a chief. 

le défenseur, the de- 
fender. 

un docteur, a doctor. 

Pécrivain, the writer. 


un pocte, a poet. 
un professeur, & pro- 
fessor. 
un sauveur, & saviour. 
le successeur, the suc- 
CeRsOr. 
le temoin, the witness. 
Vimposteur, the im- wun traducteur, a trans- 
postor. lator. 
wn partisan, & partisan. un tyran, a tyrant. 
(0) Abstract nouns, the names of arts, science, 
professions, virtues, and vices, are feminine : 
la sagesse, wisdom. la chemte, chemistry. 
la petnture, painting. la charité, charity. 
la puéste, poetry. Pavarice, avarice. 
The following, all of which are masculine, are 
exceptions to this rule: 


le courage, courage. Porgueil, pride. 
le dessin, drawing. le péché, sin. 
le jeu, gambling. le plaisir, pleasure. 


le mensonge, lying. le vice, vice. 

le mérite, merit. le zéle, zeal. 

Notre. The gender of most words included in 
both the rule and the exceptions can also be 
determined by their endings. 
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(c) The names of diseases and ailments ate 
feminine: la loux, cough; la fidvre, fever ; 
la rougeole, measles ; la petite vérole, smail-pox ; 
une migraine, headache ; la coqueluche, whooping- 
cough ; la grippe, influenza ; la goulte, gout. 

Exceptions are: le choléra, cholera ; un rhume, 
acold; le rhwmatisme, rheumatism ; le typhus, 
typhus. 

(2) The names of fruits are feminine: la pomme, 
the apple ; la cerise, the cherry; la prune, the 
plum ; la poire, the rear. e 

Exceptions are: wun ananas, a pineapple ; 
le brugnon, the nectarine : un abricot, an apricot ; 
un coing, a quince ; un citron, a lemon ; des cassts, 
black-currants ; wn ratsin, a grape, all these 
being masculine. 

(e) The names of festivals and saints’ days 
are feminine, even when the saint’s name is 
masculine: La Toussaint, All Saints’ Day; 
L1 Saint-Michel, Michaelmas. 

An exception is le Noél, Christmas. 


GENDER ACCORDING TO TERMINATION, 
1. MASCULINE. 
(a) Nouns ending in }, ¢, d, g, l, p, q, or z 
are all masculine: 


le plomb, lead. le baril, the barrel. 
le bac, the ferry. le coup, the blow. 
le bord, the edge. le cog, the cock. 

le rang, the rank. le nez, the nose. 


(b) F is a masculine ending, except in la clef, 
the key ; la nef, the nave ; la soi}, thirst. 

(c) is a masculine ending, except in la 
faim, hunger, and the place name Jérusalem. 

(d) N is a masculine ending except in la fin, 
the end; la main, the hand. 

(e) R is @ masculine ending, except in la 
chair, flesh ; cour, court, courtyard; la 
cutller, spoon ; la mer, sea ; la tour, the tower. 


(f) S is a masculine ending, except in la brebia, - 


sheep (ewe) ; la fots, time (as in une fots, once = 
one time) ; la sourts, mouse ; la vis, screw. 

(g) T is a masculine ending, except in la dent, 
tooth ; la dot, dowry ; la foré, forest ; la gent, 
race ; la hart, halter; la nus, night; la part, 
share. Jument, mare, is the only word ending in 
ment that is feminine. 

(h) X is a masculine termination, except in 
la chauz, lime ; la crotz, cross ; la faux, scythe ; 
la notzx, walnut; la patz, peace; la pee: 
partridge ; la potz, pitch ; la toux, cough. 

(+) A is a masculine ending, except in some 
names, of dances, as la polka, polka. 

(j) E (not preceded by ¢) is a masculine ending, 
a3 le thé, le café. 

(k) I is a masculine ending, except in la 
fourms, ant; la-merct, mercy ; wne aprés-midi, 
afternoon. 

(t) O, which only occurs as final in ? écho, echo, 
is a masculine ending. 

(m) U and ow are masouline endings, except 
in la bru, daughter-in-law ; la glu, birdlime ; 
la tribu, tribe ; la vertu, virtue. 

(n) Hau is a masculine ending, except in two 
words, Peau, watr; la peau, skin. 

(o) Os is a masculine ending, except in la fot, 
faith ; la lot, law ; la paroi, partition wall. 


(2) ee ae thasotiline, 
sxcept ia breaking-up of the ice, and, 
figuratively, downfall. = 

ia) owes sors = oe and ige are 
masculine, except ts cage, cage; la nage, swim- 
ming ; Ja plage, ahore ; la rage, rage and rabies ; 
‘a page, page (of a book); une wage, image ; 
une allége, a lighter ; la tige, stalk. 

(r) Nouns in awme are masculine, except Ja 

palm (of the hand), tennis. 

(s) Nouns in atre are masculine, except une 
affasre, affair ; la circulatre, circular ; la chaire, 
pulpit ; la patre, pair ; aire, area. 

(¢) Nouns in aeme and seme are all masculine. 

(u) Nouns in dére, ttre, iste and ogue are 
masculine, ex la mardére, stepmother ; une 
huttre, oyster ; la vitre, window-pane ; la piste, 
track ; la vogue, vogue ; une églogue, eclogue. 

2. FEMINIne, 


(a) Nouns ending in mute e¢ preceded by é are 
feminine, except a few proper names, such as 
Amédée, Persée, and words in which ée re resents 
eum, as la musée, museum ; la Colisée, Colosseum. 

(b) Nouns ending in mute e preceded by ¢ or u 
are feminine, except le génie, genius ; wn incendie, 
fire ; le parapluie, umbrella. 

(c) Nouns ending in mute e preceded by a 
double consonant are mostly feminine. e 
chief exceptions are le beurre, butter ; le lierre, 

ivy; le parterre, flower-bed, also pit (in a 
theatre) ; le tonnerre, thunder. 

(2) Nouns in ade and ude are feminine, except 
le grade, grade, degree ; le camarade, comrade ; 
un interlude, le prélude. 

(ec) Nouns in wre are feminine, except un 
augure, augury ; le murmure, murmur ; le par- 
jure, perjury and perjurer ; and words belonging 
to the terminology of chemistry, as le cyanure, 
cyanide, 

(f) All nouns in aille and outlle are feminine. 

(g) All nouns in ee are feminine, except le 
squelette, skeleton. 

(h) All nouns in ance, ense, and ence are 
feminine, except le stlence. 

(¢) Nouns in ¢é are feminine, except le cété, side ; 
le comtté, committee ; le comté, county; &é, 
summer ; en pdté, a pasty ; un traité, a treaty, also 
treatise ; and a few more not of frequent use. 

(j) All nouns in ton are feminine, with the 
one exception of le bastion, bastion. 

(k) Nouns in atson are feminine. 

(t) All abstract nouns in eur are feminine, 
except lhonneur, honour; le labeur, toil; te bon- 
heur, happiness ; le malheur, misfortune. 


DovusL_e GENDER. 

Some words that are spelt alike differ in mean- 
ing according as they are masouline or feminine. 
Of such words the following occur frequently : 

le cr crape. le mode, mood. 
ia crépe, 


pancake. la mode, fashion. 
le livre, boo 





la iivre, d. la mousse, moss. 
le manche, handle. le page, page (boy). 
la manche, sleeve, la page, page (of a 


le mémoire, memo- 
randum. 


book) 
le pendule, pendulum. 


la mémoire, memory. la pendule, timepiece. 


A further instalment of the German Course appears in Part VII. of the SELF-EDUCATOR 


LANQUAGRe—FRENOH 
le poéle, stove pall la tour 
ve, , , tower, 
la poéle, frying-pan. _—e Vase, Vase, 
le poste, post, station. la vase, ooze, mud. 
la poste, post-office. le vapeur, steamboat. 
somme, nap. la vapeur, steam. | 


somme, sum. le vosle, veil. 
le tour, turn, trick, tour. la votle, sail. 


EXErcise VY. 


; Vocabulary. 
année (f.), year. (a-ney) 
arbre (m.), tree. (ar-br) 


arbrisseau (m.), shrub. (ar-breés-so) 
fleur (f.), flower. (flér) 
fruit (m.), fruit. (frii-c¢) 
legon (f.), lesson. (deh-son* ) 
mots (m.), month. (mwah) 
netge (f.), snow. (nay) 
satson (f.), season. (say-zon’ ) 
derriére, behind. (der-ré-err ) 
premser (m.), first. (pre-meé-ey) 
premsére (f), first. (pré-me¢-err) 
quatre, four. (kdhtr) 
1. There are four seasons: [the] spring, 
({the] summer, [the] autumn, and [the] winter. 
2. Spring is the first season of the year. 
3. Winter is not the season of [the] flowers. 
4. In (en) summer there is no snow. 5. The 
month of December is one of the months of 
winter. 6. The apple is the fruit of the apple-tree. 
7. The briar has no fruit. 8. The oak is a tree, 
[the] heather is a shrub. 9. There are a beech 
and a hawthorn behind the house. 10. He has 
a plum, she has an apricot, and we have some 
cherries. 11. There is a bird in the cage. 
12. The children are on the shore. 13. The 
brother and sister have the measles. 14. I have 
a headache. 15. Lying is a vice. 16. The 
sentry is not a recruit. 17. There is a picture 
on the first page of the book. 18. I write with 
chalk. 19. The sailor and the cabin-boy love 
(aiment) the sea. 20. The end of the lesson. 


KEY TO EXERCISE IV. 

1, Le papier du livre. .2. Le héros de 
Vhistoire. 3. Le haut de la maison. 4. Le 
crayon de JVenfant. 5. Voila la_ plume. 
6. Voila la régle. 7. L’encre est dans l’encrier. 
g. L’encrier est sur la table. 9. Il y a un 
encrier sur la table. 10. La hauteur de la 
maison. 11. Ii y a un livre, un encrier, un 
buvard, une régle et un cahier sur la table. 
12. De la chaise 4 la table. 13. Le pére et la 
mére sont dans la maison. 14. La charité est 
une vertu. 15. Le ferestunmétal. 16. L’homme 
a un fréere et une scour. 17. Les enfants ont 
des grammaires. 18. VoilA le livre d’un des 
enfants. 19. J’ai parlé aux enfants de la femme. 
20. J’écria au frére et & la seur., 21. J’ai des 
crayons. 22. Elle n’a pas d’encre. 23. Vous 
avez besoin de plumes et de papier. 24. Ila 
de bons livres. 25. Vous avez des crayons et 
du papier ; nous n’en avons pas. 26. Vous avez 
de hheanes plumes. 27. Le pére de l'enfant a 
une maison. 38. Voila le pére de 1l’enfant. 
29. Elle a besoin d’encre et de papier. 30. L’or 
et l’argent sont utiles aux hommes. 31. Les 


enfants n’ont pas de patience. 32. La patience 
est une vertu. Continued 
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By Professor J. R, AINSWORTH DAVIS 


Bees and Butterflies asa Guests. We 
may give the name “ Bee-Butterfly Flowers” 
to such as primrose (Primula vulgaris) and 
dog-violet (Viola cantina), which are visited 
chiefly by bees and butterflies. The former 
is of great interest, because it possesses 
two kinds of blossom [104]. In one (“‘ thrum- 
eyed ’’), the five anthers occupy the mouth 
of the corolla tube, and the rounded stigma 
is borne upon a shorter style. In the other 
kind (‘ pin-eyed ’’), the anthers are deep down 
in the tube, while the stigma is on a long 
ie and occupies its entrance. It natural y 
follows that the pollen from one kind of flower 
is likely to be transferred to the stigma of the 
other. This sort of arrangement is carried still 
further in purple loosestr fe (Lythrum Salicaria), 
where the flowers are of three different kinds— 
t.¢., with long style, medium stamens and short 
stamens ; with Jong stamens, medium style. 
and short stamens; and with long stamens, 
medium stamens, and short style. The best 
seeds are produced when a flower with style of 
given length is crossed by pollen 
from another stamen of correspond- 
ing Jength. 

In dog-violet {Viola canina) [ 119, 
p. 730] the irregular purple flower 
presents an alighting platform, and 
well-marked streaks, together with 
an orange-coloured patch, serve as 
nectar-guides, marking the entrance 
to the spur in which nectar is 
stored. The curjous hood-shapced 
stigma is placed at the entrance of the 
blossom, and the five anthers surround the 
style, shedding their dusty pollen into the 
rpace so enclosed. An insect. vi:itor is pretty 
certain to get dusted with this pollen, and to 
transfer some of it to the stigma of the next 
flower visited. 


The Fly’s Visit to the Speedwell. 
Among the higher two-winged insects known 
as flies there are some called “ hover-flies,” 
on account of the peculiar way in which they 
remain suspended, as it were—t.e., hover—at 
a particular spot, and then dart away rapidly 
in a eidelong fashion. The germander speed- 
wel) (Veronica chamordrys) {128, page 730! is 
one of our native flowers adapted to the visits 
of guests of this kind. It is of a beautiful 
blue colour, and slightly irregular, with only 
two stamens instead of the five possessed by its 
relative the mullein, or the four to be found in 
the allied foxglove and snapdragon. The last 
two have lost the top stamen, to allow of the 
style with its etigma pressing up against the 
upper side of the corolla ; but speedwells have 
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129. DOG-VIOLET 


lost two more, so as to fit them for the kind of 
visit to be now described. ® 

The flower is flat when expanded, and dark- 
blue lines converge to the white centre of the 
corolla, indicating speed clearly where the nectar 
is to be found. The long style with its stigma 
projects obliquely forwards and downwards, 
and the two long stamens project outwards 
and somewhat sideways. The insect’ guest 
first hovers in front of the flower, apparently 
delighted with its bright hue, and then darts 
forward to suck the ncctar, seizing the two 
filaments as it does so, and drawing them 
under its body to serve as a support. Being 
very attenuated at their bases they are easily 
moved. The two anthers are thus brought 
into contact with the body of the insect, and 
dust it with pollen, some of which is almost. 
certainly transferred to the stigma of the next 
flower visited. 

Flowers with Fly Traps. A number 
of flowers possess traps by which small 
flies are caught and held prisoner until they 
have done the work required of 
them. Our common wild arum 
(Arum maculatum) [111], or cuckoo- 
pint, presents us with a striking 
arrangement of the kind. The 
flowers are enclosed in a chamber 
formed by the lower part of a large 
green bract (spathe), which opens 
to display a thickened purple stem 
(spadix), upon the base of which 
these flowers are arranged in two 
crowded sets, of which the lower ones are 
female and the upper ones male. 

Above the last are a number of downwardly 
directed trap-hairs, which are no other than 
modified male flowers which have lost their 
original function. Small flies are attracted by 
the dull purple colour of the spadix and by an 
ammoniacal odour which is exhaled. Creeping 
down the spadix or inner side of the spathe 
they easily make their way past the trap- 
hairs, and find themselves prisoners in the 
chamber containing the flowers. At this time 
the stigmas are mature, and should any 
rum pollen be sticking to the bodies of 
the little visitors they are likely to receive 
some of it. 

When this takes place the stigmas wither, and 
each of them exudes a drop of nectar as pay- 
ment for services rendered. The stamens next 
shed their pollen, and some of this is likely to 
stick to the guests, who are et last allowed to 
escape, since the trap-hairs wither [112]. The 
pollen is carried by them to another arum in 
a certain proportion of cases. 
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The Disappainted Foxglove. In many 
of the leas specisiised flowers the chances of 
cross and self-pollination are about equal, while 
some of the more inconspicuous forms rely very 
largely upon the latter, ae, for example, chick- 
weed (Stellarta media), and the smaller kinds of 
wild geranium. And a very large proportion even 
of irregular 5 geet flowers are self-pollinated 
as a sort of last resort. A good instance of this 
is afforded by the foxglove (Digitalis purpurea), 
for in ghe last stage of flowering. should humble- 
bees have failed to visit it, the purple corolla 


falls off and drags the pollen-covered anthers 
over the stigma. 


In the daisy and 
dandelion order 
(Compostte@ ) 
there is a pretty 
arrangement 
which may be 
iHustrated by 
sunflower (Helt- 

anthua annuus). 

Here the central 
disk-florets pass 
through the 


following stages a ‘aan % Wark 
| 106, read from , HeGtey Baba oe , 


left to right}. 
The anthers are 
united into a 
hollow cylinder, 
into which the 
pollen is shed. 
From this it is 
pushed out by 
the two stigmas, 
which are pro- 
vided with 
sweeping hairs 
for the purpose, 
but, being 
pressed close to- 
gether, are not 
self - pollinated. 
This pollen is 
more or __ less 
carried off by 
insects. The | * 
stigmas now di- 
verge, laying 
themselves roa 
to receive polien ; 
from flower, Failing this, they curl 
back, and are self-pollinated by some of the 
grains which reman clinging to the sweeping 
Airs. 
° There are some species which go still further, 
for in addition to the ordinary flowers they 
produce small bud-like ones, which never 
open, and fertilise themselves with their own 
pollen. Such flowers are easily to be seen 
on the dog-violet (Viola canina) [129] to-. 
wards the end of summer, at the time when 
{he fruits produced by the ordinary con- 
spicuous flowers are ripe. The wood sorrel 
(Oxalis acetosella) is another example of the 
same kind. 
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188. coatsprarp (Tragopogon) 


NATURAL HISTORY 
DISPERSAL OF SEED-PLANTS 
_ We have now considered in some detail the 
means by which the continuance of the species 
is effected. But as plants are not able to move 
about actively, it is necessary that there should 


be some provision for dispersal of their offspring, 


so that some at least of them may be able to 


find a suitable spot where they can grow up. 
Certam species actively disperse themselves, 
while others are scattered by water, wind, or 
animals. 

How the Plants form Colonies. 
There are many plants which send off more 


or less _hori- 
zontal branches 
below or above 
the ground, 
from the nodes 
of which roots 
grow down and 
shoots grow up, 
so that a sort of 
colony is pro- 
duced, with 
members which 
may be arranged 

in @ row or in a 
cluster. The 
cases of ,the 
sand sedge 
(Carex arenaria) 
and strawberry 
(Fragaria vesca) 
have been 
apoken of elge- 
where. Other 
familiar ex- 
amples with un- 
derground stems 
are mint (Men- 
tha), millefoil 
(Achillea mille - 
folium), reel 
(Phragmites 
communts), 
couch - grass 
(Agropyrum re- 
pens), stinging 
nettle (Urtica 
dioica), butter- 
bur (Petasites 
officinalis), and 
coltsfoot (T'usat- 
lago Farfara). The last four are well-known 
weeds which it is very difficult to eradicate, 
owing to the way in which their numerous 
underground stems tunnel through the ground. 

A variation on the arrangement just described 
is seen in tuberous plants such as the potato 
(Solanum tuberosum), where underground 
branches swell up into tubers from the 
“eves” or buds of which new plants arise. 
If forms such as these are left to themselves, 
clustered colonies will soon be produced. 

The dark-green rings in pastures with which 
we are familiar in this country are mostly formed 
by toadstools, which spread outwards from 4 
centre, exhausting the ground as they do s0. 
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(Sesleria coerulea). - 


Plants which Sow their Own Seeds. 
There is a kind of clover (Trifolium subterraneum) 
Be cil eat aes Goan ae ce 
the plant bend-down towards the into 
which they are forced by the growth of the 
vetoh {Vicia amphicarpa), ative. to” South 
vetc $010 carpa), native 
Europe, some of the flowers are self-fertilised 
and borne on underground shoote. 

Some detached fruits bury themselves in the 
ground. That of storksbill (Hrodiuwm), for 
instance, a spirally twisted awn, which 
uncoils when moist, and pushes the fruit into 
the earth [180]. 

The fruits of a number of plants are in a state 
of tension when ripe, and y open or split 
suddenly in such a way as to eject the seeds to 
a considerable distance. One of the commonest 
examples is afforded by broom (Sarothamnus 
scoparius), the flat, black of which may often 
be heard exploding in late summer, the two 
halves curling up so that the seeds are scattered 
in all directions [186]. A similar case is that of 
balsam (Impatiens nolt-me-tangere), the ripe 
capsules of which split into four twisting strips 
at the least touch, with the same result [1381]. 
The seeds of wood sorrel (Oxalis acetosella) sud- 
denly fly out from the mature capsule, owing to 
the rapid swelling up of a layer of the seed- 
coat, which is in a state of compression. The 
rae cucumber (Ecballium elaterium) of 
South Europe presents us with a different kind 
of mechanism, for when ripe, it is, ao to speak, 
over-full of fluid, and, as a result, the stalk is 
suddenly forced off and the seeds squirted 
out [187]. 


How Seeda Spread Over the Earth. 
Sling fruits resemble some of the j 
in certain respects, but owe their name to the 
way in which the seeds are pit carmoe In the 
marsh cranesbill or geranium (Gerantwm palustre), 
for example, each of the five compartments of the 
fruit is continued into an elastic fibre runni 
up the beak like a prolongation, which has 
suggested the popular name. The compart- 
ments with their fibres ultimately cur] up sud- 
denly, owing to the elasticity of the latter, and 
A seeds are flung for a considerable distance 

188}. 

In many catapult frusts, the ripe seeds, or, 
it may be, parts of the fruit, are contained in 
an open cup, and get thrown out by the quick 
recoil of the very alaatis stems and flower-stalks 
when these are moved by the wind or brushed 
against by animals. In wood- (Teuerium) 
and other members of the dead-nettle order 
(Labsate) this cup is the calyx, in which the 
little separate divisions (nutlets) of the fruit 
are contained [188]; while in various species of 
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finger. An easily-observed instance is that of 
dog-violet (Viola canina), where the 
splits into parts, within each of w are 


two rows of shining seeds { 141]. 


The Coco-snut Palm’s Sea Voyage. 
The sir gap of plants by water is the method 
naturally adopted in the case of some of the 
plante which live and ripen their fruite in 
running water, but the method is not limited 
to them alone, for it may occur in some 
land forms. A notable case is that of the 
coco-nut , the fruits of which are invested 
fibrous husk, entangling hair, and 
covered with a tough skin. They may be 
carried for thousands of miles by ocean cur- 
rents without getting water-lo or losi 
their power of germination, and it naturally 
follows that this palm is one of the commonest 
forms of vegetation in the coral islands of the 
Pacific. 

The name roses of Jericho was applied in the 
Middle Ages to two plants native to the steppes 
of south-east Asia and North Africa. One of 
them (Anastatica hierochuntica) [142] belongs to 
the wallflower order (Cructferc), and, when its 
fruits are a during the dry season, the 
branches cur] over them so as to give a remote 
resemblance to a rose that has not yet opened. 
When the rainy season sete in, the branches 
spread out, the fruits open, and the seeds are 
washed out. 


Plante Dieperseed by the Wind. 
Some of the plants native to the step 
of Russia and South-west Asia form a rounded 
branching mass, which is easily detached from 
the root at the time when the fruits are 
maturing, and gets rolled like a ball along 
the ground by the wind. A good example 
is - species of plantain (Plantago cretica), 
an 


are a good many others. As great 
numbers of such plants o stick together 
to make up a very large and increasing mass, 


which may at times be caught up into the air, 
they have become objecta of superstition, and 
have given rise to legends of wind or steppe 
witchss. Other species growing in similar 
localities produce round and very light fruits, 
which are easily blown along the s of the 
ground for great distances. 

There are some plants which ‘produce in- 
numerable flattened seeds of such amall size 
that they can be blown about like grains of dust. 
Orchids afford the best example, and it is easy to 
see how the tropical members of the group get 
dispersed among the branches of the trees where 
they mostly grow. Yor an extreme caso, it has 
been calculated that over 30,000 seeds 
weigh 1 grain (4374 grains = 1] oz. avoirdupois). 
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NATURAL HISTORY 


_ In a large number of trees, tall shrubs, and 
herbs, the fruits or seeds are provided with 
membranous ie ear which are easily caught 
by the wind. e “keys” of maple, sycamore 
[148], ash [144], and elm [145] are common ex- 
amples of winged fruits, while in hop, lime [146], 
and hornbeam [147] a bract serves as a sail. 

The Scotch pine (Pinus sylvestris) and Abies 
will serve as good examples of winged seeds [132]. 

In many members of the dandelion order 
(Compostte) the calyx is transformed into a 
beautiful crown of hairs (“‘ pappus’’), which 
serves as a parachute. The delion itself 
(Taraxacum officinale) is a particularly instruc- 
tive example. While the head of crowded 
yellow florets is maturing the stalk is short 
and near the ground, but it elongates and 
stands erect when the florets open to attract 
insects. Pollination and fertilisation aceom- 
plished, the stalk moves down so that the 
fruits can ripen in comparative safety close to 
the earth. When they are ripe the stalk once 
more becomes vertical, the crowns of hair 
spread out, and the fruits of the ‘‘ dandelion 
clock” are blown hither and thither by every 
wind that blows. Equally familiar and of the 
same nature is ‘‘thistledown,” while the 
parachutes of goatsbeard (T'ragopogon) are 
noticeable on account of the extreme beauty 
of the feathery hairs which compose them [188]. 
The elegant fruits of clematis [184] are also 
wind-dispersed. Of tufted seeds it may suffice 
to mention willow (Salix) [148], cotton (Gossyp- 
tum), and willow herb (Hpilobium) [148]. 

The Ant as a Farmer. The chief 
groups of animals which unconsciously assist 
plants to colonise in favourable places are 
insects, birds, and mammals. 

In warmer climates than our own there are 
several specios of ants which may almost be 
described as farmers, since they collect and store 
various grains and seeds for consumption during 
hard times: A certain proportion of these must 
frequently escape being eaten and have the 
opportunity of growing up into young plants. 

A vory extraordinary case is afforded by the 
seeds of violets and pansies, each of which 
possesses a small fleshy knob (caruncle), which 
serves as a sweet and toothsome food that 
appeals to the taste of certain ants [150]. The 
are thus tempted to carry off these seeds, whic 
remain quite uninjured when their little knobs 
have been gnawed away, and germinate if 
surrounding conditions are favourable. 

The earth which often clings to the feet and 
foathers of birds, especially those which seek 
their food in damp places, often contains large 
numbers of small seeds, which thus stand a 
chance of getting carried to spots where they 
may successfully germinate and grow up. But 
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a more frequent and more important case is 


that of succulent fruits, such as grapes, sloes, 


_and a large assortment of berries, which attract 


birds by their often brilliant colours and minister 
to their appetites. In such fruits we find that 
the seeds are commonly protected by strong 
coverings, which escape the processes of digestion 
and are voided in a fit state for germination. 


How Plants Distribute their Fruit. 
Many of the brightly coloured edible fruits of 
hot climates appeal to monkeys as qmuch as 
birds, and thus get their seeds distributed in 
similar fashion. We also find a great variety 
of fruit and seed upon plants of low stature, 
provided with devices of various kinds by which 
they are enabled to cling to the coats of their 
unconscious friends. 

It has been estimated that some 10 per cent. 
of all flowering plants produce fruite provided 
with hooks or spines by which they easily get 
attached to fur or hair. Familiar examples 
among our native plants are burdock (Arcttwm 
lappa) [151], agrimony (Agrimonia ewpatoria) 
[152], avens (Geum urbanum) [153], and cleavers 
or goose-grass (Galium aparine). Some arrange- 
ments of the kind en by foreign forms 
are of truly fonnidad e nature, such as the 
strong curved hooks of martynia [154], native 
to ee and the ae Seat 
claws of harpagophyton [155], a plant whic. 
flourishes in South Tie and is said to be 
fatal to the lion by producing festering sores. 


Nature’a Ingratitude. We also find 
that the spiked iron balls known as caltrops, 
which medisval generals scattered on the 
ground for the entertainment of hostile 
cavalry, have been anticipated by some plants 
for the more useful purpose of dispersing their 
fruits. In Hungary and elsewhere, for example, 
there are forms (species of Tribulus) in which 
the fruits break up into pieces that lie on the 
ground and are liable to penetrate the feet of 
sheep and horned cattle by means of a sharp, 
brittle spine which sticks up from each of them 
[156]. After being carried away, the seed-con- 
taining part breaks off, while the spine remains 
embedded in the foot of the friendly animal, 
setting up a painful, festering wound—a very 

ateful return for services rendered. 

» Beicky Fruits are provided with sticky 
patches or hairs which easily adhere to the 
coats of passing animals. typical examples 
are a kind of sage (Salvia glutinosa), and 

lumbago [157], a plant often grown in green- 
ee in this country. It may be well to add 
that hooked and sticky fruits often attach them- 
selves to the feathers of birds as well as to the 
fur of mammals. 








